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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR 

These  books  of  recitations,  entertainments  and  dialogues  represent  the  latest  of  the  kind 
pantomimes  and  material  for  every  imaginable  occasion.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up 
reputation.    From  a  moral  as  well  as  from  a  literary  standpoint  tney  are  unexcelled.    The  booui 


Children's  Speakers 

TOrr  TOrS  speaker.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PRIMABT    PIECES.    By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  "speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  cents. 

CHILDII  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  specially  written 
for  this  book.    For  children  of  six  years.     Paper  binding,  l6  cents. 

PRIMABT   RECITATIONS.      By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.     A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  first  selects   his 
own  piece.    For  children  of  seven  years.    Paper 
Unduiff,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  Mis.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations 
for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  from  four 
to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOaUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  AUnew 
and  original.  Everj'thing  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

NEW  YEAR  AND  MIDWINTER  EXERCISES.  By  AUce  M.  KeUogg. 
This  book  contains  drills,  exercises,  plays  for  celebrating  winter 
holidays  and  birthdays,  programs  for  parties  for  this  trying  season 
of  the  year.  For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
26  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  WiUis  N.  Bugbee.  Brimful 
of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  parades,  medleys, 
etc.  Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

TOUNQ  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Panto- 
mimes, Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 


JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


FEIMART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces 
for  Just  that  age  when  the  child's  natural  difl&dence 
maces  the  right  piece  very  necessary.  For  chil- 
dren of  ten  years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

TOUNQ  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  £.  C.  & 
L.  J.  Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright, 
cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  tlie  most 
popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg, Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep- 
tional merit.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant, 
Farra*-.  Heine,  Saxe,  are  among  the  contributors. 
For  children  of  thirteen  years.  Paper  bindings 
16  cents. 

TOUNQ  FOLKS'  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people*s  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
years.    Paper  Unung,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

Children's  Dlalofiues 

PRACTICAL  DIALOaUES.  ByAmosM.Kel- 
logg.  A  varied,  well-balanced  book,  which 
teaches  yoimg  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right 
place.  The  dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily 
learned.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 


Qv  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
Is  fresh  entertainment 
material  by  an  author  off 
wide  experience.  All  the 
dialogues  are  humorous.  All 
are  very  easy  to  do  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  use  off 
children  ffrom  eight  years 
old  up.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  all  off  the  sim- 
plest :  most  off  the  entertain- 
ments can  be  given  without 
scenery. 

Among  the  good  things  In 
the  book  are:  *' Christmas 
Shopperst"  *'Mrs.  Mason's 
Poodle,"  "  What  Became  off 
the  Dinner,"  "  Renting  the 
Pickanlnnlest"  "  Johnny's 
Pa  Plays  Football,"  "The 
Deacon's  Spotted  Calf." 
Paper  bindind*  25  conts 


EAST  ENTEBT1IHMBHT8  FOB  TOXJNO 
PEOPLE.  Composed  of  a  number  of  original 
and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and  other  at- 
tractive entertainments,  all  easily  produced.  For 
children  oC  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding » 
26  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.    By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  DriO,  Hoop  Drill 
and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill, 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to 
fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 


Humordus    Speakers    and   Dla- 

lofiues*  Drills*  Tableanxt 

Monolofiuest  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  nimiber 
of  others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afiford  to  be  without  this  book. 
I^per  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICB  HOMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  booka 
published.  Every  piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one 
among  them.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

r  lOICB  DIALSCT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Iiisb, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representingjall  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

COMIC  DIAL00UE8.     By  John  R.  Dennis.     This  is  the  '*  some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.    The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.     Some  of  them  arc  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
,  Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and   Coliunbus,  Strictly    Confidential,  etc 

TOUHQ  Toiib^\*pfkL(iQppii :  B)»  chmf]^*:  ..^m  ^^^^^>  ?jl^^^^' 

volume.    One  of  the  best  booksin  print,    ^or  ^^^^^^^^ 

».         w«  ^1  ^^®  ^^^t  all-round  dialogue  book  m  pnnt,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 

children  of    fifteen  years.     .Paper    Undtng,  Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  to  private  entertainments. 

26  cents.            ^  Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  amateur  PLAYS  ia 
Our  too  p9ge  catalogue  of  Books.   Plays  and  Teachers*  Aids 
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E  TERTAINMENT  AND  EXHIBITION 


uid  ..^in  selections  for  readings,  drills,  marches,  dialogues,  mbnologute, 
»f  original  matter  and  all  are  speciially  prepared  by  persons  of  experieqpe 
ire   ail  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  schools.  ^    - 

HOLIDAT  SELTOHOHS.    By  Sara  S.  like. ; 
These  selections  are  espedaUy  adapts  |q 
Christmas,  New  Year.  St.  Valentine's  Day  ^i 
Washington's   Birthclay;*  Easter,    Ar^or 
Qay,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of   July,' 
Thanksgiving,  etc.    Paper,  30  centi^  , 

HOLIDAY    ENTXBTAINMENT8.      By 

Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  It  contains  many 
original  exercises,  dialogues,  and  novel 
entertainments  su'table  especially  for  the 
Christmas  Holidays  as  well  as  for  Easter, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc.    Papsr,  30  cents. 


tablc#i^,    plays, 
and    established 


IFBDIQ  AND  SUMBIEB  SCHOOL  CELSBBAnONS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Pl^r,  30  centt* 

lUMQROUB  DLIL0CFUS8  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  dean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  For  any 
ordiziary  stage  or  platform.  Easy  costumes.  Paper  bioding, 
S0<      ' 


SLABSIC  DLILOaUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W .  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  is  found  in  one  volimie.    Paper  bindini^,  30  cents. 

ITKBLIHQ  DIALOaXTXS.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  30  centf. 

lODKL  DIALOaUES.  By  William  M.  Clark. 
Every  dialogue  is  full  of  life  and  action.  It 
is  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more  than 
ihir.y  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  sor  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.  Paper 
binding,  30  centf. 

rTAHDABB  DLILOOXTES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Claik,  A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adap- 
utUm  to  occasion  this  book  has  special  points 
of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  are  botn  interesting 
and  instructive.    Paper  binding,  80  centi. 

ICHOOLDAT  DIALOaUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  much  eood  material  for 
the  young  folks  and  older  people,  and  furnishes 
a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment.  Paper 
Undinf ,  30  cents. 

N)PaLAB  DLILOOUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  full  of  life  and  sparkle.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 


KNTSRTADIMBNTSFORALL  THE  TEAR. 

By  Clara  J.  Denton .  For  each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the  dayspio- 
vided  for  are  New  Year's,  Li  icohi's  Birthday,  St  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  St  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Flag  Day, .  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
^^^^^^^^V     Easter  and  Christmas.   Paper  binding,  30  centi. 


PANCT  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  AUce  M. 
Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among 
them  are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Brill,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave 
Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March,  Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill. . 
Paper  binding,  30  centf. 

DEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  Nearly  one  hundred  diagrams.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  drills  are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill, 
Maypole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring 
Drill,   and   Scarf  Drill.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


•  One    Hundred 
Choice  Selections 

Number  40  * 

I 
The  new  volume  in  a* 
famous  series  of  i^ecltatlon 
books.  This  number  is  pre- 
pared by  a  public  reader  »of 
national  reputation,  I>rof. 
Henry  Qaines  Hawiy  The 
book  contains  one  hund^ed 

Eieces,  prose  and  poetry, 
umor  and  pathos,  adapted 
for  all  ages  and  occasions. 
Among  the  authors  repre« 
sented  are:  Kipling,  Mase- 
fleld,  P%  Hopklnson  Smith, 
Austin  DelMon,  Vk:tor  Hugo, 
Ellis  r  Parker  Butler;  Bliss 
Carman,  Dorothy  Dix, 
Bryant,  S.  E    Kiser. 

Paper  Idiidin^  30  cents 


RJBEBIA  EVTEBTAIHMEHTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, "I  have  found  it" —  found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day  School,  Sunday  School,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

[PBCIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  wn'ter.  Washington ,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow , 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  that  the  chil- 
dren learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

RJIDAT-8CH00L  ENtEBTAXHUEHTS.  Composed  of  originally 
prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues, 
recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  exercises  connected  with 
Sunday-school  work.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

America  and  can  supply  any  title  in  print. 

ksent  witb  every  order  or  mailed  free  upon  request 


EXCELSIOB  DIALOOUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new  and  original 
dialogues  expressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
xorps  of  especially  qualified  writers.  Paper 
UiMing,  30  cents. 

SQ4BGT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATIOH.    By 

John  H.  BechteL  A  volume  especially  prepared 
^  for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collec- 
tion of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading 
orators  and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TEMPERAHCE  8ELECTI0HS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  BechteL  This  collec- 
tion comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 
and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion.  Paper 
binding,  80  cents. 

8UVDAT-SCH00L  SELECTIOHS.  Fcv  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H..Bechtel.  An  ex- 
cellent collection  of  150  pieces,  suited  to  Sunday- 
school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa^ons,  Anniversary 
Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MOHET  MAKINQ  ENTERTAZNMSHTS.  By  Misses  Rook  and 
Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better-  way  to  raise  money  for  church, 
school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertainments. 
This  unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original 
material  especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor 
Entertainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  was  specially  written,  and  all  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  Mclntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  materialis  hard  to  get.  This  book 
contains  an  abundance  of  the  best,  all  writ- 
ten to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  well.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dia- 
logues, stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies, 
and  short  farces.  Paper  binding,  90  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COBOBDIES.    By 

B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The  plays  diflFer  widely 
in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  vari- 
ety. The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance 
difficult,  the  situations  are  always  in- 
genious, and  the  plots  are  such  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Paper  binding,  SOcents 
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RHYME   AMD   STORY 
PRIMER 

By  ETTA  AUSTIN  BLAISDELL  and 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISDELL 

"Story-approach"  method  with 
emphasis  on  phrasing.    AH  pictures 
m  colors.    Price,  32  cents. 
Just  published, 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

AND  THE  LARGEST 
is  WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR 

the  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Readers.  Carefully 
graded.  All  pictures  in  colors.  Vocabulary  of  200  words.  Total 
material,  8,000  words.    Price,  30  cents.    Jusi  published, 

PLAY  AWHILE: 

A  Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Second  Year 

By  M.  A.  DOHENY.    Price,  50  cents.    JustpMished. 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

By  E,  A.  &  M.  F.  BLAISDELL 

For  first-year  reading 
BOY  BLUEAND  HIS  FRIENDS,  40c. 
CHERRY-TREE  CHILDREN,    40c. 

For  second-year  reading 
POLLY  AND  DOLLY, 
TOMMY  TINKER'S  BOOK. 
TWILIGHT  TOWN, 
PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS, 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY. 

NEWB00K8F0RTEACHER8: 

How  to  Learn  Easily,  Dearborn  $1.00 
Workmanship  in  Words,  KeUey  $1.00 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 

S4  ■CACON  STREET,  BOfTON  623  80.  WAIASH  AVENUt  CHICA60 


Action, 
Imitation 
and  Fun 
Series 

PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen         The  Three  Bears 

ADVANCED  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

FIRST  READERS 

Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
Hop  o*  My  Thumb  —  Little  Tom  Thumb 
Jack  and   the  Beanstalk  —  Diamonds  and 
Toads 

Price,  30  cents  each 

NOTE.     These  books  can  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary   readers   with    any  phonic    system. 
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Loss  of  Sleep 

is  frequentFjr  caused  by  a  depletion 
of  the  phosphates  of  the  brain 

Conditions   that   weaken  the  brain 
force,  naturally  disturb  the  mental 

f)rocesses,  and  cause  restlessness  and 
OSS  of  sleep.  Such  a  condition  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  a  depletion  of 
tne  phosphatic  salts,  essential  to  good 
health.  To  replace  these  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  brain  and  nerve  tissues.  ^ 
is  the  mission  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate,  which  strengthens  weak 
nerves,  relifeves  insomnia — and  is 
readily  administered  and  assimilated. 
Without  alcohol,  or  any  habit-forming 
drugs — free  from  anything  harmf u^ 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

benefits  the  brain  by  renewing 
the  vital  phosphates 

Sold  by  DruggtMtB    Send  for  Free  Booklet- 
RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ProvMMM,  R.  I. 
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HE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHILD 
in  school  is  determined  primarily  by 
his  ability  to  read. 

The  more  attractive  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing can  be  made  for  him,  the  more  his 
imagination,  curiosity  and  ambition  can 
be  stimulated,  the  more  perfectly  the 
method  is  organized — 

So  much  more  quickly  will  the  little  pupil 
progress.  ' 

All  ibis  is  done  by 

Story  Hour  Readers 

They  delight  the  children.  They  siniplify 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  They  relieve 
the  principal  and  superintendent  of  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

DO  YOUR  READERS  ACCOMPUSH  AS  MUCH? 
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Our  Superintendent's  Office 

Jessie  L,  Hodges 

IN  his  usual  blind,  thoughtless  fashion,  Cupid  had 
robbed  the  Farmwell  School  of  one  of  its  teachers 
and  the  little  gods  of  chance  had  relentlessly  decreed 
that  I  should  fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  As  the 
school  year  was  somewhat  advanced,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  superintendent,  whom  I  foimd  to  be  a  very  able  man, 
to  give  me  a  brief  outline  of  tiie  work  and  also  make  me 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  our  interview,  he  remarked,  "By 
the  way,  Miss  Sloan,  there  is  one  thmg  I  forgot  to  mention. 
While  this  is  no  iron-clad  rule  of  mine,  I  have  asked  my 
teachers  not  to  take  any  work  home  with  them  to  be  done 
by  the  midnight  candle." 

"Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "when  and  where  am  I  to  correct 
papers,  make  out  my  reports  and"  — 

"In  my  office,"  he  interrupted  smilingly.  "It  will  be 
open  to  you  at  all  hours  and  I  trust  you  will  not  find  it 
unpleasant  to  work  with  us  there.  You  see  I  want  you  to 
have  your  evenings  free  for  recreation.  As  you  board  near 
the  school  building,  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  for  you  to 
run  over  any  time  in  the  afternoon  that  suits  you  best,  and 
spend  the  time  necessary  for  correcting  those  papers  about 
which  you  are  so  much  concerned.  I  have  found  that  so 
many  teachers  are  inclined  to  wait  until,  literally,  the 
eleventh  hour  to  do  this  work  —  when  they  are  sleepy  and 
tired  physically  —  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
When  this  is  the  case,  they  report  here  in  the  morning, 
looking  tired  and  listless,  strangers  to  enthusiasm  and  fresh- 
ness. Now,  you  know  my  reasons  for  making  this  request. 
If  at  any  time  you  wish  to  consult  with  me  privately,  I  will 
see  you  in  a  little  room  which  adjoins  the  main  office.  The 
latter  is  open  to  all  and  we  meet  there  to  work  or  play  as  we 
feel  inclined.  As  we  have  no  mail  delivery  in  Farmwell, 
the  janitor  brings  the  teachers'  mail  to  the  office  to  be  de- 
livered." 

The  idea  of  going  home  from  school  unburdened  with  a 
blue  pencil  and  countless  papers  was  entirely  new  to  me. 
Naturally,  that  part  of  the  proposition  had  its  attractions 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  feared  I  should  not  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship of  others  while  planning  and  preparing  my 
work.  However,  I  did  not  voice  my  fears  but  inwardly  re- 
solved to  put  aside  my  own  preference  in  the  matter  and 
follow  instructions  to  the  letter.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  arrangement  an  ideal  one. 

The  superintendent's  office  was  a  large  and  well  furnished 
room  —  equipped  with  comfortable  chairs,  two  tables, 
filing  cabinets,  telephone,  typewriter,  and  a  bookcase 
bulging  with  good  reference  works.  The  Teachers'  Reading 
Club  had  subscribed  to  several  magazines  and  they  were 
very  much  in  evidence,  too.  Potted  plants,  pictures  and 
one  or  two  rugs  gave  an  added  charm  and  color  to  the  room. 
These,  combined  with  the  genial  fellowship  which  existed 
between  us,  were  the  magic  wand  whose  touch  created  an 
atmosphere  suspiciously  like  home. 

Most  of  us  were  living  in  boarding-houses  where,  outside 
of  school  hours,  our  lives  were  boimded  by  the  four  walls  of  a    ^ 
small  room.    No  wonder  we  often  spent  our  entire  after-Q[^ 
(Continued  on  page  67)  ,   O 
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Our  Saturday  Morning  Story  Hour 


,  V.  *  *  Marie  M*  Anderson 

'  l\  *l     Primary  Kinderjgarten  Director,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 


SATURDAY  morning ."^t^Jfy^telling  is  a  recent  addition 
to  our  schools  in  .Tori  Arthur,  owing,  principally,  to 
the  iact  thatip.  the*  library  facilities  of  our  schools 
and  city  Ijaye  been  meagre  and  children's  literature, 
aside  from  tbe*,c&^-room  texts,  has  been  quite  limited. 
At  present,  however,  our  schools  have  a  library  located 
in  the  hi^, school  building.  This  library  has  acquired 
withia  Jtb^  last  two  years  much  good  juvenile  literature,  but 
since  .thtffliildren  in  our  elementary  schools  until  recently 
have  not  had  access  to  much  literature  beyond  their  basic 
text-books,  ^they  did  not  exhibit  any  particular  interest 
in  what  was  in  store  for  them  at  the  library.  The  super- 
intendent, librarian  and  I  felt  that  some  way  must  be  found 
to  create  a  demand  for  the  best  kind  of  reading  among  our 
school  children.  One  of  the  best  suggestions,  and  the  one 
uponf which  we  took  immediate  action,  was  story-telling 


first  two  .or  three  Saturdays  our  attendance  was  not  lai 
only  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  children  reporting;  1 
as  time  went  on,  more  and  more  children- came,  until  J 
could  scarcely  handle  the  numbers^  and  upon  several  q{ 
sions  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  children  into 
tions.    Of  course,  the  cluldren  who  came  were  of  all  s 
and  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve  years.     Man; 
the  older  children  who  were  obliged  to  look  after  the  you: 
ones  on  Saturday  mornings,  found  the  story-telling  a  pi 
ing  diversion. 

To  the  reader,  it  might  seem  that  it  was  a  difficult  t^ 
to  find  stories  suited  to  the  varying  ages,  but  very  nian| 
the  fairy  stories  were  quite  new  to  the  older  children  % 
had  not  had  access  to  much  children's  literature.  We  | 
aided,  also,  to  make  use  of  the  classics  as  far  as  possibly 
those  stories  which  have  an  ever-increasing  interest 


on  Saturday  mornings.  It  was  left  to  the  librarian  and 
myself  to  determine  a  way  in  which  this  could  be  brought 
about  without  cost,  since  no  funds  had  been  provided  for 
the  purpose  and  since,  such  an  experiment  being  new  in 
Port  Arthur,  we  could  not  ascertain  what  kind  of  response 
we  should  get  from  the  children. 

We  decided  upon  the  high  school  library  as  the  appro- 
priate place  for  tie  story-telling,  since  the  books  were  there. 
The  next  task  was  to  discover  our  story-tellers. 

Mrs.  Carter,  our  school  librarian,  has  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  establishment  of  our  library,  a  class  of  girls 
who  are  taking  library  work  for  credit.  These  library 
students  act  as  her  assistants  in  every  possible  way.  Among 
the  requirements  in  this  library  course  is  an  acqulaintance 
with  the  best  in  children's  literature.  Even  learning  how 
to  tell  stories  properly  is  part  of  this  work.  She  had  dis- 
covered that  a  weak  point  in  the  story-telling  by  the  girls 
was  lack  of  practice  in  telling  stories  to  real,  live  children. 
Immediately  we  had  discovered  our  story-tellers.  The 
girls  were  interested  and  took  charge  of  the  work  by  turns, 
two  girls  on  duty  each  Saturday.  The  time  was  fixed 
from  ten  to  half-past  eleven,  the  session  to  be  divided  into 
two  divisions,  one  hour  for  the  telling  of  stories  and  the 
remaining  time  for  the  use  of  books  by  the  children. 

Announcement  of  this  opportunity  for  the  children  was 
made  through  the  elementary  schools  and  the  press.    The 


young  and  old,  like  Hiawatha,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  t 
Myths. 

One  feature  of  this  Saturday  morning  work  which  serv 
to  make  the  stories  especially  impressive  was  the  co-ope 
tion  of  one  of  our  motion  picture  theaters,  the  manager 
which  endeavored  to  procure  reels  of  the  stories  tl 
our  girls  planned  to  tell  the  children.  The  time  for  th< 
pictures  was  adjusted  so  as  to  immediately  follow  the  stc 
session.  A  small  charge  of  five  cents  was  made  for  t 
pictures.  This  charge  was  made  general  for  children'^a 
adults  as  well  and  many  of  the  mothers  accompanied  th 
children  to  the  story  hour  and  the  theater,  also.  I  wi 
to  state  here  that  it  is  the  plan  of  our  schools  to  have  th< 
motion  pictures  in  our  own  buildings  soon,  to  be  used 
connection  with  story-telling  and  other  school  subjec 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Saturday  story-telli 
during  our  first  year.  This  year,  literature  dep)artmei 
have  been  added  to  our  elementary  schools,  so  our  juyen 
literature  has  been  transferred  to  these  schools  and  with 
the  Saturday  story-telling,  but  conducted  in  the  same  ma 
ner  by  the  girls  who  are  taking  the  library  course.  This 
an  advantage,  because  we  can  reach  a  still  larger  numt 
of  children,  since  many  of  the  children  did  not  attend  pi 
viously  because  they  were  not  accustomed  to  come  to  t 
high  school  building.  In  their  estimation,  the  high  schc 
belonged  to  big  boys  and  girls  only.      ,   i^^r^i^L..  ».  II^! 
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Ihe  interest  among  the  children  in  this  Saturday  school 
constantly  growing  thing.  The  story-tellers  repjort  that 
Idren  tlieinselve^  bring  stories  and  books  from  their  homes 
I  show  an  inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
present  vre  have  more  interesting  material  from  the 
idren  themselves  than  we  can  make  immediate  use  of. 
rhe  effect  this  story-telling  has  had  upon  the  choice  of 


bopks  by  children  and  the  greater  demand  for  good  books  | 
has  been  surprising.    The  reading  teachers  also  ihform  us 
they  notice  a  great  imp]|:ovement  in  the  children's  every-day 
reading,  as  might  well  be  expected.  .1 

With  results  such  as  these,  we  are  obliged  to  consider 
our  Saturday  morning  story  hour  as  an  essential  part^of   ! 
our  school  work. 


What  Have  You  Done? 


E.  L.  Schofield 


"F  you  should  stand  off  and  thoughtfully  ask  yourself 
this  question  of  your  last  year's  work,  or  of  all  your 
,  years  of  teaching,  what  answer  would  you  give  to 
yourself?  I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  your  answer 
me,  or  to  the  world  —  you  might  blush  with  shame  — 
It  I  wonder  if  you  would  have  an  answer  to  give  to  yourself. 
Not  what  you  can,  or  will  do,  but,  what  have  you  done? 
smdreds  of  teachers  never  stop  to  face  themselves;  to 
mader  whether  they  have  really  done  anything.  Even 
>u  may  find  yourself  shocked  when  you  realize  what  your 
aswer  must  be  "to'  the  question,  what  "big"  thing  did  I  do 
le  first  year  I  taught?  The  second  year?  And  so  on.  Can 
ou  count  twenty  distinct  steps  liat  you  have  made  if 
ou  have  taught  twenty  years?  Does  each  year  stand  for 
Hne  problem  attacked  and  accomplished? 
What  have  you  done?  To  answer,  "Taught  school  from 
ine  until  four,"  is  but  the  ordinary  teacher^  answer. '^ 
B  it  yours?  These  teachers  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
tands  at  the  grindstone  and  grinds  his  ax,  perfectly  content 
maybe  not  content),  to  do  so,  at  least,  satisfied  that  he  is 
0ing  something.  He  doesn't  even  realize  that  his  neighbor 
oth  grinds  his  ax,  and  takes  it  out  and  uses  itf  Are  you 
ast  grinding,  or  are  you  making  the  grinding  a  means  to 
n  end?  Are  you  grinding,  putting  yoiir  ax  away  ifpr  the 
ummer,  and  in  the  fall  taking  it  out  rusted  and  ready  for 
mother  all  winter's  grinding? 
It  is  sdi  right  to  put  your  work  away  for  awhile.  It  is 
ill  right  to  carry  out  the  routine,  but  you  m\ist.  work  past 
ind  above  it,  if  you  find  real  joy  and  profit,  and  rise  above 
the  ordinary. 

The  teacher  who  says,  "School  teaching  is  always  giving 
rnd  not  geUing,*'  is  standing  at  the  grindstone  placidly 
grinding!  Possibly  you  are  one  of  those  who  say  that 
sdiool  teaching  is  a  "grind."  If  so,  take  your  ax  and  go 
wt  into  the  woods  and  work,  and  it  won't  be.  There 
ire  people  that  you  know  who  have  got  and  made  more 
But  of  school  teaching  than  you  ever  dreamed  was  in  it. 
Why  weren't  you  one  of  these? 

Again,  what  have  you  done?  Last  year  did  you  put 
on  a  play,  a  pageant,  a  musical  such  as  your  school  had 
Dever  put  on  before?  If  you  did  you  must  have  had  to  do 
extra  work,  but  you  did  do  somethings  and  its  worth  you 
know  not.  You  enjoyed  it,  you  will  enjoy  knowing  that 
you  did  it  in  years  to  come.  Both  children  and  parents, 
enjoyed  it  and  may  not  they  enjoy  it  for  years  to  come? 

Can  you  say  of  yourself,  "One  year  I  took  up  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  my  efficiency  in  teaching?  I  studied  and 
specialized  in  my  method  of  teaching  writing?  I  took  an 
outside  course  and  worked  certain  evenings  a  week  on  it. 
I  inaeased  my  efficiency  in  teaching  writing  fifty  per  cent ! " 
Can  you  say  that  last  year  you  made  it  a  point  to  im- 
prove in  your  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic?  Did  you 
read  every  reference  book  and  magazine  article  you  could 
get  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic?  Can  you  say  that  you 
made  a  ^>ecial  problem  of  it  and  worked  at  it,  but  that  now 
you  can  teach  arithmetic? 

One  year,  did  you  take  up  the  spelling  problem  and  work  all 
year  with  it ,  making  yourself  the  most  efficient  teacher  of  spell- 
ii^m  your  biiilding?  Did  you  specialize  one  year  in  your  study 
aiwi  working  out  of  problems,  on  how  to  teach  reading? 

Was  the  "something"  of  last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
that  you  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  your 
school-room  the  most  attractive  one  in  the  building,  more 
attractive  than  your  room  had  ever  been  before?    Did  you 


decorate  your  room  at  holiday  seasons  as  the  prosperous 
merchants  in  town  decorate  theirs?  Did  you  make  dozens 
of  little  hearts  glad  by  your  extra  work,  that  possibly  some 
poor  little  child  might  remember  your  Ilallowe'en  or  Christ- 
mas decorations  all  of  hi3  life? 

Did  you  put  on  an  exhibit  th^t  the  Principal  or  Superin- 
tendent didn't  have  to  ask  you  to  put  on?    Did  you  gp  to    ! 
the  trouble  of  puttingup  a  weekly  exhibit  of  the  children's 
work  and  study  your  own  progress  by  the  progress  that 
the  pupils  made? 

In  one  of  the  years  did  you  make  a  specialty  of  giving    ] 
the  pupils  and  mothers  a  certain  niunber  of  parties,  which 
meant  more  work  for  you,  but  which  meant  what  you  do 
not  know  to  some  of  tjem?.   In  what  way  did  you  make 
your  profession  more  popular  and  out-of-the-ordinary? 

Did  you  start  a  school  garden  that  was  a  great  deal  of 
.  trouble,'' but  which  put  yoiu:  school  one  step  forward? 

In  what  year  did  you  look  around  and  see  what  hygienic 
improvements  could  be  made  and  did  you  work  hard  all 
year  to  get  them? 

For  one  year's  problem  did  you  decide  to  increase  your 
native  poiver,  and  work  to  build  up  yoiu:  health  and  per- 
sonality?   Did  anyone  ever  notice  that  your  voice  had    • 
changed  and  were  yoiu:  superintendent  and  pupils  gratified    , 
because  you  had  the  most  pleasant  manner  of  any  of  the 
teachers?   .Did  you  make  a  year's  specialty  of  improving 
your  managing  power;   study  how  to  discipline,  and  see    -'*'• 
where  and  why  you  had  failed  and  then  remedy  it?  *• 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  whether  you  are  building  ut>  ■ 
yoiu:  efficiency?  A  teacher  of  twenty  years'  experience 
was  not  as  efficient  as  one  who  had  taught  three  year^  and 
both  were  seemingly  of  like  mentality  and  personality. 
Why?  One  had  been  pladdly  "grinding"  for  twenty  years 
and  the  other  had  worked  out  from  the  grinding.  The 
three-year  teacher  got  nearly  twice  the  salary  of  the 
twenty-year  one.  As  a  general  proposition,  difference  in 
salary  indicates  difference  in  efficiency,  but  do  you  stop  to 
consider  whether  you  are  increasing  your  efficiency  fast 
enough? 

One  year,  did  you  decide  to  broaden  yourself  intellectu- 
ally and  did  you  work  to  inform  yourself  about  your  own 
to^\^l  or  dty?  Did  your  regular  reading  keep  you  up  on  all 
current  events? 

You  say  that  all  this  suggested  is  more  work.  It  is,  but 
inspiring  and  not  so  killing  as  continual  grinding.  The 
man  who  has  made  his  millions  has  used  Us  brains,  and 
possibly  his  hands,  a  million  times  more  than  the  "bum" 
in  the  park.  He  worked  harder,  but  were  the  hardships 
equal  to  what  are  now  the  hardships  of  the  dejected  looking 
creature  in'  the  park,  who  now  bears  his  failure  alone,  but 
whose  failures  society  may  some  time  have  to  bear? 

It  is  a  pleasant  consolation  to  feel  that  you  have  done 
something  and  it  more  than  pays  for  the  extra  work.  Set 
some  task  for  every  year,  either  to  improve  your  school 
or  to  improve  yourself.  Let  every  year  stand  for  some- 
thing besides  just  grinding  from  nine  to  four.  Link  your 
name  and  memory  with  the  past  and  present.  Beautify 
some  spot  in  each  school  year  that  it  may  be  a  joy  and  bene- 
fit to  you  in  after  years  and  to  those  with  whom  you  work, 
or  to  those  who  may  come  after  you. 

Choose  some  new  problem  each  year  arid  work  it  out,     . 
and  then  you  will  feel  joy  and  profit  within  you  when,  you   , 
answer  the  question  that  you  have  put  to  yourself,  '*What 

have  you  done? "  i      r\r^r^lr> 
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Incidental  Reading  Carried  on  Along 
Experimental  Lines 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL,  WAYNE,  NEBRASKA 

Edith  Stocking 

Primaiy  Critic  Teacher 


THIS  work  grew  out  of  a  little  second  grade  girPs 
bringing  in  the  Sunday  supplement  of  a  Chicago 
daily  containing  pictures  of  war  scenes  of  Northern 
France  and  saying,  "France  is  all  shotted  up  to- 
day, Miss  Stocking." 

My  appreciation  of  that  supplement  flooded  thq  room 
with  illustrated  reading  material  —  magazines  and  dailies 
—  brought  by  all  the  cWldren;  and  their  eagerness  to  share 
their  gifts,  study  the  pictures,  and  decipher  inscriptions 
drove  home  to  me  the  value  of  this  field  of  picture  and  read- 
ing work. 

They  pored  over  the  pictures,  read  phrases  in  the  maga- 
zines, hastened  ,to  school  at  unheard  of  ^owrs  with  the  most 
unseemly  reading  material  and  I  stood  asSde  from  the  un- 
expected situation  until  I  felt  it  was  time  to  imperceptibly 
slip  the  indiscriminate  selection  of  material  from  the  hands 
of  thie  children,  and  then  I  entered  the  field  as  an  admirer 
ot  the  "Little  Stories  for  Bed-time,"  by  Thornton  Burgess, 
iii  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

These  stories  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Children's 
Column  in  great  dailies,  and  need  no  comment. 

The  work  gradually  crystallized  along  certain  experi- 
mental lines.  The  following  steps  are  noted  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred  in  the  growth  of  the  work. 

(a)  Material  Brought  in  by  the  Children 

By  this  I  mean  the  accidental  introduction  of  the  Chicago 
daily  into  our  school  life  and  the  jojrful  bringing  and  shar- 
ing of  illustrated  matter  chosen  in  a  haphazard  manner  and 
brought,  in  the  hopes  of  winning  my  approval  and  in  the 
desire  to  share  with  other  children. 

(b)  The  Post-office 

The  quantity  and  variety  soon  assmned  such  propor- 
tions, the  children  —  at  my  suggestion  —  thought  tiiey 
decided  they  needed  a  real,  for-sure  post-office,  witii  pigeon- 
holes within  which  to  place  the  daily  mail  and  from  which 
it  could  be  taken  by  any  child  before  school  time. 

So  our  crude  post-office  came  to  us,  and  its  twenty-four 
pigeon-holes  were  soon  stuffed   with  a  motley  array  of 


papers,  pictures  from  magazines,  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments, postal  cards  addressed  to  themselves,  and  now  and 
then  a  letter  I  felt  certain  had  been  siureptitiously  slipped 
from  home. 

(c)    Choice  of  the  Little  Stories  for  Bed-time 

I  have  previously  mentioned  I  stood  aside  from  the  situa- 
tion at  a  loss  as  to  my  next  move;  but  feeling  I  must  in- 
fluence for  a  more  selective  line  of  reading,  I  brought  in 
one  of  the  "Little  Stories  for  Bed-time"  and  told  it  to  the 
school  group,  and  lo!  the  problem  solved  itself;  for  at  once 
the  tide  turned  in  favor  of  "Farmer  Brown's  boy  with  the 
queer  shining  things  on  his  feet,"  "Peter  and  Mrs.  Peter," 
and  all  the  littie  people  of  the  old  Brier  Patch. 

Little  children  are  eye-minded  to  a  large  degree,  and  I 
seized  this  opportunity  to  work  for  impression,  feeling  con- 
vinced the  wish  for  expression  would  follow. 

We  began  the  work  early  in  January  when  the  ground  was 
clothed  in  a  beautiful,  sparkling  crust  of  snow  which 
squeaked  as  we  crunched  our  way  to  school.  The  frosty 
air  powdered  our  eye-lashes,  burnt  our  throats,  nipped  our 
cheeks,  and  rimed  our  mufflers.  The  window-panes  were 
etched  with  wonderful  frost  pictures;  evergreens  were  white 
wigwams  under  which  Peter  and  Mrs.  Peter  were  doubtless 
snuggled  away  •safely  and  aroimd  which  they  left  their 
tracks  in  plain  view  for  our  inspection. 

At  night  the  hills  which  rinuned  our  horizon  were  out- 
lined with  faint  pencil  markings  of  darkness  as  they  imper- 
ceptibly merged  into  the  wintry  sky  as  we  trudged  home. 

We  looked  up  into  the  sky  just  before  we  cuddled  into 
snuggly  beds  and  said  good-bye  to  the  "Great,  wide, 
wonderful,  beautiful  world,"  by  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
winking  stars  and  saying  with  the  Psalmist,  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  G^,  and  the  firmanent  sheweth  his 
handiwork." 

One  littie  girl  took  occasion  one  frosty  morning  to  show 
me  just  how  the  stars  had  winked  at  her  the  previous  night, 
and  her  littie  face  screwed  up  in  its  odd  grimace  touched 
me  more  deeply  than  I  care  to  admit. 

The  impressions  gathered  from  the  heart  of  the  winter 
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for  a  sturdiness  of  purpose,  power  of  attack 
—  it  seemed  to  me  —  in  facing  unpleasant 
tions. 


CONCLUSION 


Taken  Home  . 

to  take  papers  home  for  re-reading  by  "  daddy  " 
.  toy  readings,  and  1  rejoiced  at  the  first  call  for  a 
Ikn  intense  interest  was  ijmnediately  manifested 
for  their  children  were  reading  the  dates  and 
the  advertisements  of  dailies.  I  had  succeeded 
before  —  in  forming  a  tie  between  home,  child 


r)   ChBdren  Wish  to  Read  Stories  Aloud 

"flli  ividi  to  be  able  to  read  the  papers  aloud  was  the 
at  sjFiDptmn  I  noticed,  and  soon  children  hovered  at  my 
sk  from,  eight  o'clock  on,  reading  paragraphs  —  of  their 
m  selection  —  from  favorite  chapters  of  the  stories.  The 
nice  made  was  the  surprising  feature  of  the  experiment 
)  me;  Ipr  usfually,  when  a  diild  decided  to  make  the  ven- 
ire tlMare  was  a  most  extensive  digging  and  burrowing 
irougjb  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  post-office  for  the  exact 
spar  desired,  and  when  unearthed  was  usually  one  of  the 
id  date  and  ahnost  always  contained  a  description  of  the 
icape  from  danger  of  some  of  the  outdoor  creatures. 
Soon  papers  were  being  taken  home  to  exploit  the  reader's 
hility  to  rustle,  turn  and  read  them  as  "my  dad4y"  did. 

!)   The  Visiting  Step 

Then  came  the  time  when  the  children  were  puffed  up 
lith  the  importance  of  their  prowess  and  wished  to  make 
xcursions  into  "far  countries"  and  they  were  invited  — 
t  my  suggestion  —  to  visit  and  read  to  President  Conn, 
)ean  Hahn,  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  training  school. 
[Thsc  visits  were  always  colored  with  pleasure  and  the 
caders  invariably  returned  with  an  added  poise,  confident 
I  their  power  to  please,  and  happy  in  having  given  pleasure 
D  others. 

l)   The  Formal  Step 

Hie  next  step  was  a  formal  one.  It  was  that  of  sectioning 
k  class  into  two  groups,  each  of  which  was  to  read  a 
iapter  by  paragraph  to  thie  other  group  and  a  fecore  be 
ttpt  of  the  grades  given  by  the  listening  section.'  This 
fzs  the  most  difficult  of  aU  the  work  yet  imdertaken,  as 
ik  audience  was  a  frank  and  critical  one. 

Each  section  chose  its  own  chapter  and  the  paragraphs, 
rere  numbered  and  assigned  to  the  different  pupils  by  the 
jffactice  teacher  in  charge,  care  being  taken  to  give  the 
ia>st  difficxilt  paragraphs  to  the  best  readers,  or  "talkers," 
IS  readers  are  called  in  our  dep)artment.  Each  child  knew 
hb  particular  paragraph.  As  preparation,  the  children 
called  for  the  tmusual  and,  to  tiiem,  hard  words  in  their 
individual  paragraphs;  these  words  were  written  on  the 
bladboard  by  the  teacher.  After  all  hard  words  were 
chosen,  they  were  sounded  and  pronotmced  in  imison  by  the 
dass  in  the  supposition  that  all  had  need  of  this  training, 
as  dns  reading  matter  contained  some  words  foreign  to  the 
readers  in  use.  We  were  also  crowded  for  time.  These 
^ids  remained  on  the  board  for  reference  imtil  the  lesson 
was  read. 

The  lesson  was  prepared  at  odd  times  before  school,  the 
least  proficient  reader  taking  the  paper  home  to  study  his 
partiailar  paragraph  —  if  he  wished  —  so  he  would  not 
lower  the  score  for  his  group.  When  the  lesson  was  read 
-usually  the  day  after  the  assignment  —  each  child 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  "  talked  his  paragraph 
to  1^  schoolmates,  was  given  his  grade  by  the  competing 
section  which  he  recorded  on  the  record  at  the  board.  The 
two  sections  read  on  alternate  days  and  the  score  was  made 
W  at  the  end  of  a  week's  work,  when,  by  adding  the  score 
tept,  the  winning  side  was  made  known. 

The  surprising  featxure  of  this  step  was  the  leniency 
sfawn  two  weak  readers  who  did  their  best,  but  whose 
^wraspoor. 


I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  other 
incidental  reading  material  was  entirely  crowded  out  of 
our  room.  It  was  not,  but  the  bulk  of  the  oral  reading 
work  of  this  fype  centered  around  the  "little  Stories  for 
Bed-tune."  ' 

Our  reading  table  was  piled  with  National  Geographic 
Magazines,  stereopticon  views  of  animals,  mountain  scenes, 
and  also  ode  set  descriptive  of  doll-making  as  weU  as  a 
generous  niunber  of  the  latest  readers. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  our  door  when  our  readers  will 
be  more  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  satisfying  the 
child's  craving  for  information  along  lines  now  supposed 
to  be  beyond  him,  and  that  the  printed  page  will  be  much 
curtailed.  I  also  believe  that  information  can  be  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  picture  page  before  he  can  read  the  printed 
page,  as  he  is  able  to  interpret  the  pictuire  page  before  he 
can  read  the  printed  one. 

My  experiment  with  the  handling  of  illustrated  paper 
and  magazine  material  actually  secreted  under  coats  and 
thereby  taken  into, and  out  of  the  school-room  by  this 
"undergroimd"  method  has  convinced  me  th^t  children 
oft^n  ,have  an  insatiate  desire  for  information'afforded  by 
pictures  and  that  it  is  immaterial  by  what  means  they  are 
incited  with  the  desire  to  learn  to  read,  so  they  do 
learn. 

,  I  believe  a  second  grade  child  may  study  the  children 
of  Holland  through  the  picture  pages  of  tht[  National 
Geographic  Magazine  -with  more  profit  than  he  will  derive 
from  the  printed  page  of  the  average  second  reader.  Why 
s^ioutd  he  not  learn  of  the  children  of  Switzerland  throu^ 
the  same  medium? 

I  hope  to  see  a  few  readers  compiled  somewhat  like  the 
Uttle  Black  San^bo  book,  containing  full  page  illustrations 
suitable  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  ^^seoond  grade  children 
along  infotrmational  lines  now  supppded  to  be  beyond  them. 
I  would  ISave  the  printed  material  curtailed  to  the  extent 
of  one  paragraph,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  page  opposite 
the  full  page  iUustration;  be  concise  in  word  sttructure  de- 
signed to  convey  infoijnation,  and  set  up  in  large  print. 

The  cost  mi^t  be  cpmparatively  great,  but  it  would 
be  expended  for  those  of  whom  it  Kas  been  said,  "Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

No  other  line  of  reading  has  brought  an  equal  amoimt  of 
joy  to  my  pupils.  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  worked  along 
extensive  rather  than  intensive  lines  and  for  impressions'. 
We  enjoyed  the  awaking  snow,  the  winking  staiB,  and  the 
whistling  wind;  laughed  at  the  wiggly  nose  and  smoothed, 
the  soft  fur  of  Peter  Rabbit's  baby;  reported  Welcome 
Robin's  arrival  with  glee,  and  received  outdoor  iitiptesSloiiS 
like  so  many  little  sensitized  plates,  J*eady  for  our  language 
work. 

^The  dass  was  a  second  grade,  numbering  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age.  They  had  had  an 
excellent  phonic  foundation.  The  feature  militating  against 
ease  in  the  work  was  the  size  of  the  print,  but  space  costs 
in  a  daily.  I  know  the  children  could  have  "talked"  with 
greater  ease  had  the  stories  been  set  up  in  larger 
print. 

As  a  last  word  I  will  say  to  all  teachers  who  may  enter 
this  line  of  incidental  and  informational  reading  work, 
live  in  the  children's  world;  accept  all  material  with  appar- 
ent appreciation,  even  though  some  of  it  is  afterwards  acci- 
dentally lost  in  the  selective  process;  bring  your  own  gift 
to  the  contribution,  being  careful  it  "belongs";  create  a 
tie  between  home,  child  and  school;  enlist  the  interest  ind 
sympathy  of  your  co-workers;  arouse  your  school  group; 
and  above  all,  do  not  "weary  of  well  doing,"  but  realize 
it  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  but  one  reaching  into  other 
fields  than  your  own. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  given  to  you  —  as  it  was  to  me  — 
to  watch  your  little  "lame  boy"  —  for  being  a  teacher,  of 
course  you  have  one  —  who  "could  not  dance  the  whole 
of  the  way"  in  other  lines  of  work,  run  abre^t  of  his  mates 
in  this.  T 
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Child   Verse   in   Illustration 

III 

Florence  M.  Pettee 

Director  of  Art,  Montdair,  (N.  J.)  HigE  Schod 
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Philemon  and  Baucis 

I    Intkoduction 

Show  both  summer  and  winter  pictures  of  the  oak  and 
linden.  Compare  the  trees  as  to  shape,  size,  beauty,  etc. 
This  tree  study  may  occupy  more  time  than  woidd  be  de- 
sirable to  use  in  introducing  the  story  by  taking  up  the  work 
in  the  nature  study  dass.  Winter  is  an  ideal  time  for  the 
study  of  tree  structure. 

n    The  Story 

In  the  good  old  days  there  lived  in  Greece  an  x>ld  man 
and  his  wUe  who  were  known  by  the  names  of  Philemon 
and  Bauds.  Their  home  was  a  humble  cottage  just  out- 
side a  village.  TTiey  were  very  poor,  food  was  not  always 
{dcntiful,  but  they  were  always  contented  and  happy. 
It  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to  share  what  they 
had  with  those  who  were  less  fortimate.  So  fond  were 
they  of  each  other  that  their  greatest  wish  was  that  both 
mj^t  die  at  the  sam%  hour. 

Their  ndghbors  were  not  like  these  kindly  people.  They 
were  even  unkind  to  strangers  who  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage unless  they  judged  by  appearances  that  the  travders 
were  rich;  then  everything  they  possessed  was  placed  at  the 
cxHnmand  of  the  visitors. 

One  day,  toward  evening,  two  travelers  came  into  the 
village,  tired,  himgry  and  thirsty.  They  sought  food  and 
shdter  for  the  night.  The  yoimger  man  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  beautiful  house,  saying  to  his  companion,  "These 
people  must  be  wealthy,  they  will  surely  take  us  in."  His 
friend  only  smiled.  He  said  nothing  even  when  the  master 
<rf  the  house  came  to  the  door  and  bade  them  begone. 

Then  they  asked  for  food  at  a  cottage  door  and  were 
again  refused.  From  house  after  house  they  were  driven 
away.    Even  the  children  jeered  at  them. 

Weary  and  discouraged,  Uiey  dedded  to  go  on,  and  pres- 
ently they  came  to  fiie  little  cottage  of  Philemon  and 
Bauds.  These  good  people  had  just  finished  their  even- 
ing meal  and  there  was  little  left  in  the  house  to  eat,  but 
both  said,  when  the  strangers  appeared,  "Come  in.  You 
are  wdcome.  Something  to  eat?  To  be  sure!  We  have 
very  little,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  that." 

"What  can  we  give  them?"  Pnilemon  asked  his  wife. 

"I  have  a  tiny  piece  of  bacon,"  replied  Baucis,  "and 
there  are  plenty  of  herbs  in  the  house.  I  can  soon  make 
a  stew  of  diese." 

While  this  was  cooking  she  made  ready  the  table  and 
placed  upon  it  the  earthen  dishes  and  wooden  cups.  "I 
wish  we  had  not  eaten  the  last  of  the  bread  for  our  supper," 
thought  she.  "What  else  can  I  give  them?  Oh!  there  is 
the  wild  honey  and  some  of  Minerva's  olives.  I  wish  we 
had  more  milk;  I  fear  there  is  scarcely  enough  to  fill  the 
pitcher." 

While  Baucis  was  getting  the  supper,  Philemon  enter- 
tained the  guests. 

"The  people  in  the  village  do  not  like  strangers,  do  they?  " 
questioned  the  younger  man.  "They  were  very  unkind  to 
us. 

"No,"  replied  Philemon,  "it  is  only  rich  travelers  for 
whom  they  will  do  anything." 

"Thdr  punishment  is  at  hand,"  said  the  elder  man. 

Seeing  Aat  supper  was  nearly  ready  Phikanon  filled  a 
beechen  bowl  with  water  that  the  strangers  might  wash. 
When  they  had  finished,  Baucis  said,  "Sit  here  and  eat." 
They  did  eat,  and  with  zest,  for  they  were  very  hungry. 
The  younger  man  drank  his  cup  of  mUk  at  once  and  asked 
for  more.  "What  shall  I  do?"  thought  Bauds.  "I  emptied 
the  latchcr  when  I  first  filled  the  cups."  But  she  took 
it  up  and  finding  a  few  drops  in  it  she  poiired  them  into 
the  cup,  and,  wonder  of  wonders!  the  milk  continued  to 
flow  from  the  pitcher  until  the  cup  was  full. 


"I  must  have  been  mistaken,"  said  Baucis  to  herself. 
"Perhaps  there  was  more  left  than  I  thought." 

Then  the  older  man  said,  "That  milk  is  so  delidous  that 
I  should  like  another  cup  of  it." 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  replied  Baucis,  "but  there  is  no  more."  • 

"Look!"  said  the  man,  holding  out  his  cup. 

Sure  enough!  As  she  looked  the  milk  came  up  higher 
and  higher  in  the  pitcher  until  it  was  again  full,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  less  after  she  had  filled  the  cup. 

"Oh,  Philemon!  Philemon!"  she  cried,  "These  are  not 
men,  but  gods.  Let  us  fall  on  our  knees  and  beg  them  not 
to  be  oflFended  at  the  hmnble  fare  we  have  given  them." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  the  dder.  "Why  do  you  apologize? 
You  have  done  your  best.  That  is  all  that  is  requir^  of 
anyone.  We  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  Anse.  We 
will  go  outside  and  you  shall  see  what  happens  to  the  imkind 
villagers." 

Jupiter  and  Mercury,  who  had  given  these  two  old  people 
such  a  deUghtful  siuprise,  went  out  followed  by  Philemon 
and  Baucis. 

"  Come,  let  us  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill,"  said  Mercury. 
We  shall  have  a  better  view  from  there." 

As  they  looked  over  the  village  from  the  hilltop  the  houses 
and  people  disappeared  and  in  their  place  they  behdd  a 
beautiful  lake  with  waters  of  deepest  blue.  Then  they 
turned  to  look  at  their  own  cottage.  As  they  looked  it 
grew  larger  and  larger,  the  walls  became  marble,  the  roof 
gold,  and  behold! — a  magnificent  palace  stood  in  the  place 
of  their  little  home. 

"This  is  one  of  my  temples,"  said  Jupiter,  "and  I 
make  you  joint  rulers  so  long  as  you  both  diall  live.  Ask 
whatever  you  will  for  yoursdves  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
you." 

Philemon  and  Baucis  exclaimed  together,  "We  deserve 
no  reward,  we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  a  vfish  grants,  let  us  live  long  and  useful 
lives  and  when  we  die  let  it  be  at  the  same  hour." 

"You  shall  have  your  wish,"  said  Jupiter,  and  he  and 
Mercury  went  on  thdr  way. 

These  people  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  took  great  de- 
light in  keeping  the  temple  and  entertaining  strangers. 
Tliey  never  tired  of  telling  the  wonderful  story  of  the  visit 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  One  day  they  were  standing  out- 
side the  temple,  one  on  dther  side  of  the  door,  telling  the 
familiar  tale  to  a  travder.  Bauds,  looking  at  her  husband, 
saw  leaves  growing  from  his  head. 

"Oh,  PhSemon!"  she  cried,  "what  is  the  matter  with 
your  head?  "  At  the  same  moment  he  noticed  leaves  grow- 
ing from  her  head. 

"I  do  not  know,  Baucis,  but  we  are  both  changing,"  an- 
swered Philemon. 

Branches  appeared.  The  leaves  became  more  numerous 
and  beautiful. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Bauds,  I  cannot  speak  to  you  longer." 

"Good-bye,  Philemon,"  she  replied. 

Soon  the  change  was  completed  and  Bauds  had  become 
a  beautiful  linden  tree  and  Philemon  a  sturdy  oak.  There 
they  stood,  close  together,  spreading  their  kindly  shade  over 
the  wayfarer,  and  he  could  hear  them  whispering  lovingly 
above  his  head. 

in    Questions 

Who  were  Philemon  and  Bauds,  and  where  did  they  live? 
What  kind  of  people  lived  in  the  village?  Which  do  you 
like  the  better,  and  why?  Who  came  to  the  village  one 
'evening  and  how  were  they  recdved?  Describe  thdr  re- 
ception by  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Tell  of  the  supper  pre- 
pared by  Baucis.  What  happened  at  the  table?  What 
did  Jupiter  do  after  supper?  How  were  Philemon  and 
Baucis  rewarded?  Did  fiiey  think  they  deserved  a  reward, 
and  why?    What  happened  yea^ga^^^y  (^OOglC 
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1.  Up     in    the  heav  -  en      I       see     the  round  sun,      Shin  -  ing  to      tell     me  that    day    has    be-  gun; 

2.  I      see     a     wee     star  way    off      in     the    sky,        A       lit  -  tie     star  like     a    wink  -  ing  eye ; 


--.-h. 


0- 

say      in 


---^^:■■ 


^. 


m 


He  seems   to     say      in      his  beam  -  ing  way. 

It   seems   to      say    with    its  twink  -  ling  li^ht. 


rV    Oral  Reproduction 

(a)  By  parts.  Tell  the  part  you  like  best.  (If  this 
method  is  used  be  sure  that  none  of  the  following  points  are 
omitted:  (1)  Philemon  and  Baucis  in  their  home.  (2) 
The  villagers.  (3)  The  strangers  in  the  village.  (4) 
The  strangers  at  Philemon's.  (5)  Pum'shment  of  the  vil- 
lagers.   (6)    Reward  of  Philemon  and  Baucis. 

(6)    As  a  whole. 

V    Dramatization 

The  story  is  now  familiar  enough  to  be  dramatized.  De- 
cide upon  the  niunber  of  characters  required,  scenes,  etc. 

CHARACTERS 
Philemon  Mercury 

Baucis  Villagers — Man,  woman,  child 

JuFiTER  Traveler 

Scene  I  — In  the  Village 
(Enter  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  disguised  as  travelers,) 

Mercury  I  am  so  hungry  and  thirsty  that  I  can  go  no 
farther.    It  is  getting  late,  too. 

Jupiter  Perhaps  we  had  better  stay  in  this  village  for 
the  night.     Where  shall  we  seek  lodging? 

Mercury  This  is  a  beautiful  house.  Surely  the  people 
who  live  here  will  be  glad  to  do  something  for  us.    (Knocks.) 

Man  of  the  House  (opens  door,  looks  at  travelers,  frowns) 
What  do  you  want? 

Mercury  We  are  tired  and  hungry.  We  seek  some  kind 
person  who  will  give  us  food  and  shelter  for  the  night. 

Man  Begone,  you  beggars,  b^;one,  or  I  will  set  my 
dogs  on  you!    (Closes  door) 

Mercury  Nothing  here.  Suppose  we  try  that  little 
cottage.    Perhaps  the  poor  will  be  more  kind  to  us. 

Jupiter  Yes,  try  there.  (They  walk  to  the  next  door. 
Mercury  knocks.    The  door  is  opened  by  a  woman.) 

Mercury  My  good  woman,  will  you  not  give  two  weary 
travelers  their  supper  and  a  night's  lodging? 

Woman  (harsfdy)  We  have  little  enough  of  oiur  own. 
There  is  nothing  to  spare  to  Ix^ars. 

Mercury  (turning  away)    Where  diall  we  go  next? 

Jupiter    Why  not  try  at  each  door? 

Mercury  That  is  a  good  plan.  You  take  one  street  and 
I  the  other,  then  we  will  meet  here.    (Exeunt  travelers.) 

Woman  They  will  not  find  anyone  in  the  village  who 
will  feed  them.  They  may  as  well  go  on.  I  wish  Sie  dog 
were  here.  He  would  make  short  work  of  them,  the  lazy 
beggars! 

Child  (runs  out  from  behind  the  woman)  Get  out,  you 
lazy  b^gars,  get  out!    (Runs  down  the  street  after  them.) 

Woman    Come  back.    The  beggars  will  carry  you  oflF. 
(Child  returns.    Both  enter  the  house.    Jupiter  and  Mercury . 
return.) 

Jupiter    Did  you  find  a  place  to  stay,  or  anything  to  eat? 

Mercury  (sadly)  No,  they  all  turned  me  away.  They 
did  not  do  it  kindly,  either. 

Jupiter  Let  us  go  on.  We  may  find  better  people  out- 
side the  village.     (Exeunt  Jupiter  and  Mercury.) 


Good  -  day.      lit  -  tie     lad  -  die,  good  -  day. 
Good  -  nip^ht,     lit  -  tie    lad  -  die,  good  -  night. 

Scene  II  —  Cottage  of  Philemon 


(Philemon  and  Baucis  seated.) 

Philemon  What  a  fine  supper  we  had  to-night,  my  good 
Baucis. 

Baucis  Some  people,  I  am  told,  would  think  it  a  very 
poor  one,  but  I  shaU  be  thankful  if  we  Ulways  have  as  good. 
(Knock  is  heard  at  the  door.    Baucis  opens  it.) 

Mercury  We  are  two  tired,  hungry  travelers,  my  good 
woman.    Have  you  anything  for  us  to  eat? 

Philemon  and  Baucis  (together)  Come  in.  To  be  sure 
you  may  have  something  to  eat.  We  have  very  little,  but 
you  are  more  than  welcome  to  that.  (Jupiter  and  Mercury 
enter  and  are  seated  by  Philemon.) 

Philemon  (aside  to  Baucis)    What  can  we  give  them? 

Baucis  There  is  a  tiny  piece  of  bacon  and  we  have 
plenty  of  herbs.  I  can  soon  make  a  stew  from  these,  I 
wish  we  had  not  eaten  the  last  of  the  bread  for  our  sup|>er. 
(Philemon  entertains  the  guests  while  Baucis  gets  the  supper 
and  sets  the  table.) 

Baucis  (aside)  What  else  can  I  give  them?  There  is 
wild  honey  and  some  of  Minerva's  olives.  I  wish  we  had 
more  milk ;   I  fear  there  is  scarcely  enough  to  fill  the  pitcher. 

Mercury  (to  Philemon)  The  people  in  yoiur  village  do  not 
like  strangers.    They  were  very  unldnd  to  us. 

Philemon  No,  it  is  only  for  rich  travelers  that  they  will 
do  anything. 

Jupiter    They  should  be  pimished. 

Mercury    I  think  they  will  be,  and  very  soon. 

Philemon  I  see  supper  is  nearly  ready.  I  will  get  some 
water  that  you  may  wash.    (Gets  bowl  of  water,  men  wash,) 

Baucis  (pointing  to  seats  at  table)  Sit  here.  (Men  are 
seated  and  eat.    Mercury  drinks  his  milk.) 

Mercury  (holding  out  cup)  I  am  very  thirsty.  May  I 
have  some  more  milk? 

Baucia  (aside)  What  shall  I  do?  I  emptied  the  pitcher 
when  I  filled  the  cups.  (Takes  up  the  pitcher.)  Perhaps 
there  are  a  few  drops  left.  (Pours.  Looks  amazed  as  Uie 
cup  fills.  Passes  it  to  Mercury)  I  must  have  made  a  mis- 
take, but  how  strange  it  looked! 

Jupiter  That  miS  is  so  delicious  that  I  should  like  an- 
other cup  of  it,  too. 

Baucis    Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  really  there  is  none  left. 

Jupiter    Look  in  the  pitcher. 

Baucis  (looking)  Oh,  Philemon!  Look!  Look!  Sec 
the  milk  rise  in  the  pitcher!  These  are  not  men,  but  gods. 
Let  us  fall  on  our  knees  and  beg  them  to  forgive  us  for  offer- 
ing them  such  poor  food.    (Both  kneel.) 

Jupiter  Rise.  Rise.  We  have  nothing  to  for^^ve. 
You  have  done  your  best  and  we  thank  you  for  your  Und- 
ness.  Come,  we  will  go  outside  and  see  what  wUl  happ^i 
to  the  selfish  villagers.    (Exeunt  all.) 

Scene  HI  —  Punishment  and  Reward 

Mercury    Just  a  few  steps  more  and  we  shall  be  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.    Look  below. 
Baucis    How  small  the  people  look!  t 

(Continued  on  page  69)  )  O  Q IC 
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An  English  Lesson  for  January 

The  Months 


Marion  D.  Paine 


A  THIRD  GRADE 
ASSEMBLY 


•npi 


September 


Given  at  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School,  New  York  City 

(Leogth  of  performance:  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes) 

"^'^■^HE    MONTHS"    was 

developed  by  a  Third 

Grade  in  the  Ethical 

Cultiue  School,  ^s  a 
part  of  regular  class  work  in 
English.'j^  Three  weeks  of  prep- 
aration were  required.  The 
children  planned  and  carried 
out  practically  the  entire  pro- 
pram  themselves,  choosing 
poems  and  performers,  and 
working  up  the  acts,  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate 
"what  children  do  in  every 
month  of  the  year." 

Each  child  took  part  at  least 
twice.  The  acts  were  in 
pantomhne  and  were  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  music. 
Seats  for  the  spectators  were 
arranged  around  three  sides 
of  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
platform  in  front.    Screens  at 

one  side  hid  the  properties  from  view.  The  speakers  who 
introduced  each  month  stood  on  the  platform  and  the  act 
took]  place  in  the  square. 

Program 

Explainer  (boy  dressed  in  white)  We  are  going  to  show 
you  what  children  do  in  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

{Enter  LitUe  New  Year  dressed  in  while,  wearing  a  fluffy 
headdress,  and  carrying  bells  in  her  hands.  She  dances 
about  on  the  stage  to  the  tune  of  "Oh,  I  am  the  Little  New  Year, 
Oh,  hot"  then  recites) 

Of  all  the  gifts  that  come  to  cheer, 
The  best  one  is  a  brand  new  year. 
Snow-wrapped  and  holly-decked  it  comes 
To  richest  and  to  poorest  homes. 
Twelve  jeweled  months  all  set  with  days 
Of  priceless  opportunities; 
Joy  to  you  for  the  year  that  brings 
So  many  and  such  precious  things! 

(Same  dance  and  music  before  leaving  the  stage.) 

(Enter  January,  wearing  a  green  hood  and  cape  covered 
with  flecks  of  cotton  to  represent  snow,  who  recites) 

January  — 

All  the  earth  is  wrapped  in  snow, 
O'er  the  hills  the  cold  winds  blow, 
Through  the  valleys  down  below 

Whirls  the  blast. 
All  the  moimtain  brooks  are  still. 
Not  a  ripple  from  the  hill. 
For  each  tiny  moving  rill 

Is  frozen  fast. 

Act  —  Children  wearing  outside  wraps  skate  in  pairs  and 
alone  to  music,  "See-Saw,"  in  Gajmor  book.  A  boy  runs 
in,  carrying  a  sled. 


Jaatuuy 


Fd>ruary 


February  (child  wearing  crown  of  small  hearts  and  two  ve\ 
large  hearts  joined  at  the  shoulders) 

February  —  fortnights  two  — 
Briefest  of  the  months  are  you, 
Of  the  winter's  children  last. 
Why  do  you  go  by  so  fast? 
You're  the  baby  of  the  year, 
And  to  me  you  re  very  dear. 
Just  because  you  bring  the  line, 
''Witt  you  be  my  ValenUne?" 

Act  —  A  boy  and  girl  enter.    They  stand  about  in  gw 
excitement  as  though  watching  for  some  one.    A  whisl 
is  heard.    A  postman  appears  and  delivers  letters  to  t 
two  children.    They  open  them  and  show  valentines 
each  other. 

March  (boy  holding  a  trumpet) 

March  is  merry,  March  is  mad, 
March  is  gay,  and  March  is  sad; 
March  is  Spring's  own  trumpeter. 
Hailing  us  to  welcome  her. 

Act  —  Girls  enter  jumping  rope.  'A  boy  spins  a  t 
Another  boy  flies  a  kite. 

April  (girl  wearing  around  her  head  a  strip  of  gray  doth 
in  long  streamers  to  represent  rain) 

Now  the  noisy  winds  are  still; 
April's  coming  up  the  hill. 
All  the  spring  is  in  her  train. 
Led  by  shining  ranks  of  rain; 
Pit,  pat,  patter,  clatter, 
Sudden  sun,  and  clatter,  patter. 
First  the  blue  and  then  the  shower; 
Bursting  bud  and  smiling  flower; 
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Brooks  set  free  with  tinkling  ring; 
Birds  too  full  of  song  to  sing; 
Crisp  old  leaves  astir  with  pride, 
Where  the  timid  violets  hide  — 
All  things  ready  with  a  will  — 
April's  comi^  up  the  hill! 

Act  —  Children  enter  wearing  rain  capes,  coats,  and 
Jiats,  and  carrying  mnbrejlas.  They  walk  about  and  meet 
and  talk  with  each  otheif.  A  boy  runs  in  wearing  high 
rubber  boots.  He  jumps  over  a  puddle.  Two  other  boys 
laugh  with  him. 

May  (girl  wearing  a  paper  hat  covered  with  violets) 

Pretty  little  violets,  waking  from  your  sleep. 
Fragrant  little  blossoms  just  about  to  peep, 
Would  you  know  the  reason  all  the  world  is  gay? 
Listen  to  the  bobolink  telling  you  't  is  May. 

Act  —  May  king  and  queen  enter  to  a  joyous  march.  A 
page  holds  the  queen's  veil.  Behind  them  are  several 
children  skipping  and  making  merry.  They  march  aroimd 
twice.  As  the  music  dianges  all  make  a  circle  aroimd  the 
king  and  queen  and  dance. 

June  {boy  with  large  paper  butterflies  on  his  shoulder,  coat  and 
hand) 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

Act  —  A  picnic  scene.  A  large  boy  and  girl  enter  cany- 
ing  lunch.  Two  smaller  children  carry  empty  baskets  which 
they  pretend  to  fill  with  flowers  and  berries.  The  older 
childr^  arrange  the  lunch.  When  it  is  ready  they  sum- 
mon the  smaller  children  and  all  eat  with  relish. 

July  {boy  with  a  lighted  sparkler) 

July,  for  you  the  songs  are  sung 
By  birds  the  leafy  trees  among; 
July,  for  you,  in  silence  deep. 
The  world  seems  fallen  fast  asleep. 
Save  on  our  glorious  holiday, 
When  all  our  work  we  put  away, 
And  every  little  maid  and  man 
Is  proud  to  be  American. 

Act  —  A  procession  headed  by  a  flag-bearer.  Behind 
are  a  drunmier,  a  bugler,  a  child  with  a  gim  over  his 
shoulder,  another  with  a  knapsack,  and  several  others 
carrying  smaller  flags.  They  march  about  keeping  strict 
time  to  the  music,  then  disappear  soldierly  erect. 


August  {girl  carrying  a  sheU  in  one^hand  [and  a  suit-case 
in  the  other) 

When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea, 
A  wooden  spade  they  gave  to  me 

To  dig  the  sandy  shore. 
My  holes  were  empty  like  a  cup. 
In  every  hole  the  sea  came  up. 
Till  it  could  come  no  more. 

Act  —  Several  children  carrying  pails  and  shovels,  and 
one  a  box  of  shells,  enter  and  sit  down  to  play  in  the  sand. 
Two  boys  nm  in  wearing  bathing  suits.  They  talk^to  the 
sand  enthusiasts  and  then  jmnp  into  the  surf. 

September  {boy  carrying  a  large  bunch  of  yellow  flowers) 
The  goldenrod  is  yellow; 

The  com  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 
The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  Sim; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 
By  all  these  lovely  tokens 

September  daj^  are  here. 
With  summer's  best  of  weather 

And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 


And  autumn's  best  ot  cneer. 

Act  —  Children  carrying  books  and  school-bags 
briskly  to  school. 

October  {girl  holding  a  large  cornstalk) 

O  suns  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boasts  together, 
Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October's  bright  blue  weather. 


walk 


Act  —  Several  boys  have  a  football  scrimmage, 
a  touchdown  is  made. 

November  (girl  carrying  a  cluster  of  faded  leaves) 
Who  shall  sing  to  bleak  November, 
'  Month  of  frost  and  glowing  ember? 
Is  there  nothing  then  to  praise 
In  these  thirty  chilly  days? 
Ah,  but  who  shall  lack  for  song 
When  the  nights  are  still  and  long; 
When  beside  the  logwood  fire 
We  may  hear  the  wood-elves'  choir. 
Making  dainty  music  float 
Up  the  big  brick  chimney's  throat; 
When  within  the  flames  and  smoke 
We  may  see  the  fairy  folk. 
Coming  hither,  going  thither, 
Vanishing,  we  know  not  whither  — 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Store   Problems  —  January  Sales 

Arranged  by  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  —Gail  Calmerton,  Supervisor 


THE  suggestion  of  a  January  Sale  will  come  from  the 
children,  this  being  a  very  appropriate  month  to 
have  a  ^e,  as  many  shops  in  town  are  having  sales, 
and  so  this  is  an  interesting  problem  to  the  children. 
The^  conversation,  as  it  occurred   between  teacher  and 
pupils,  was  as  follows: 

Teacher    What  could  we  have  in  omr  store  this  month 
that  would  be  just  like  a  real  store? 

Child    We  might  have  a  sale  of  our  goods  and  call  it 
the  January  Sale. 
Teacher    How  shall  we  get  ready  for  this  sale? 
Child    The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  advertise  our 
sale. 
Teacher    How  shall  we  advertise  our  sale? 
Child    We  can  advertise  in  our  daily  newspapers. 
Teacher    What  kind  of  advertisements  shall  we  have? 
Child    Each  one  of  us  can  make  an  advertisement  and 
we  will  choose  the  best  one. 


Teacher  How  shall  we  mark  our  goods  in  the  store  so* 
that  people  can  tell,  when  they  come  in,  the  sale  prices  of  the 
articles. 

Child    Make  signs  and  put  them  in  front  of  the  goods. 

Teacher  Everybody  may  make  a  sign  and  we  will 
choose  the  best. 

The  children  make  such  signs  as  these. 


ANTHONY  COFFEE 

REGULAR  PRICE    .50 

SALE  PRICE    .25 


January  Sale. 

Model  Grocery  Store. 

Clay  School. 

Clay  —  Washington  Sts. 

Both  phones     1037 

All  high  grade  goods  sold  from 

January  1 — 31  at  half  price. 


25  CENT  BOX  OF  ROYAL 
BAKING  POWDER    .13 


niustradoQ  1 

Teacher  Each  can  read  his  advertisment  and  we  will 
place  the  best  on  the  board.* 

ChUd  We  have  advertised  our  sale,  so  we  must  mark  our 
goods  in  the  store. 

•  Cfafldren  vote  on  the  advertibement  and  accept  lUustiation  1. 
The  advertitementa  are  printed  by  the  school  prcaa. 


niustiationa  2  and  8 

Child  Shall  we  choose  two  clerks  to  take  chaige  of  the 
grocery  during  our  sale? 

The  same  clerks  are  kept  for  the  sale,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  having  different  clerks. 

The  children  buy  several  articles  at  the  sale,  each  one 
making  a  list  of  them  at  their  desks.  (See  bill  in  Septem- 
ber number  of  Primary  Education.) 

The  buying  and  selling  in  the  sale  is  carried  on  just  the 
same  as  in  other  lessons  in  the  store,  only  after  the  sale  the 
children  figure  the  cost  of  their  articles  at  the  sale  price  and 
also  the  cost  of  the  articles  at  their  real  price.  They  then 
figure  out  how  much  the  grocer  lost. 

This  material  may  take  several  lessons. 

Marcella  G.  Behler, 

Primary  Teacher 

Note  The  children  learned  all  their  tables  by  November,  so  they 
could  work  in  the  grocery  store.  The  usual  time  for  learning  them  is 
the  end  of  January. 


THL  5TODY  OP  0\/C   V^^     TOLD    DY    THL    CLOCK. 


WAKC  UP   TIMt  FIR57    Btu    RlN<t5  tA^T   BPU.  RlflO^  PtAY    TIME  HOMC   Tb  DINNLR 


BACK   TO  5cn00i.     71/nt   FOft  LES30ri5    SCHOOLWORK  TlNlSMtD      SvPPER. 


^OBEO  nb8Ci> 
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Arithmetic  Lessons  for  the  Third  Grade 


K.  Keifer 

(Condusion) 


Division  (Piartition) 

BE  sure  that  you  touch  only  partition  problems  first 
in  taking  up  the  subject  of  division. 
In    "learning   how    to    divide"  I    think    it  is 
better  for  the  children  to  learn  the  long  method 
first  (then  the  short  takes  care  of  itself  when  they  come 
to  it).. 

It  should  be  presented  first  concretely,  then  abstractly, 
for  purposes  of  drill  to  acquire  speed  and  accuracy,  and 
lastly  return  to  the  concrete  for  the  application.  It  is 
best  to  present  it  very  simply  in  the  beginning;  for  instance: 
If  you  were  to  divide  an  apple  between  two  children,  what 
part  of  the  apple  would  each  child  get?  (Notice  the  words 
in  italics.)  They  are  words  which  the  children  use  and 
learn  every  day  when  mother  tells  them  they  must  divide 
their  candy  with  little  sister  or  give  part  of  their  marbles 
to  brother  to  play  with. 

What  do  you  have  to  do  to  the  apple  or  the  marbles  or 
the  money  or  whatever  your  problem  has  referred  to  in 
order  to  share  it  with  some  one?  In  their  answers  you 
will  get  the  word  divide."  You  may  get  separate,  but  if  not, 
it  is  easy  to  show  the  children  that  it  is  separation. 

Then  such  questions  as,  "What  part  would  each  child 
get  if  there  were  three  children,  four  children,  six,  eight,  etc.? 

The  children  readily  see  that  these  problems  require  a 
smaller  answer.  Then  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  terms  of  the  problem  (or  "names"  as  we  have  been 
calling  them)  are  different.  The  next  step  is  to  lead  them 
to  discover  that  to  get  a  smaller  answer  when  the  names 
are  diiSerent  they  should  divide. 

Get  the  divisor  in  the  same  manner  used  to  find  the  mul- 
tiplier; that  is,  take  away  the  name  not  wanted  in  the  an- 
swer and  make  that  number  the  divisor.  This  applies, 
of  course,  only  to  partition,  but  for  a  long  time  they  will 
have  only  problems  in  partition  and  it  is  not  well  to  teach 
them  too  much  at  once.  Later,  we  will  show  them  the 
difference  between  this  and  measurement. 

Their  attention  needs  to  be  called  to  the  different  way  in 
which  the  problem  must  be  set  down  and  that  this  is  the 
only  process  in  which  they  begin  their  solution  at  the 
left  hand  side. 

If  all  the  multiplication  tables  have  not  been  mastered 
by  this  time,  keep  the  divisors  within  those  that  have. 
Use  very  small  divisors  for  the  beginning  work.  It  is 
well  to  begin  with  2  so  that  all  their  attention  may  be  given 
to  the  new  process. 

Do  not  allow  them  to  work  without  the  outline  before 
them  for  a  long  time.  The  first  one  contains  a  good  many 
steps.  Some  may  seem  almost  foolish,  but  I  have  found 
them  necessary  with  some  classes.  Later  it  can  be  re- 
duced to  four  steps. 

Divide 

Write  figure  in  quotient 

Multiply  (or  prove) 

Write  product  under  dividend 

Draw  a  line 

Subtract 

Bring  down  next  figure 

The  teacher  should  solve  many  examples  on  the  board 
with  the  outline  there  also,  calling  their  attention  to  each 
8tq).  One  important  thing  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
outline  is  to  notice  the  new  dividend  after  bringing  down  the 
figure.  I  have  wondered  and  wondered  why  some  children 
could  not  solve  a  long  division  problem  only  to  find  that 
they  were  using  the  original  dividend;  that  is,  the  numbers 
as  they  appear  at  the  top,  not  knowing  that  it  is  the  new 
number  which  is  formed  after  subtractmg  and  bringing 


down  the  next  figure.  Another  diflBculty  is  that  they  use 
only  the  niunber  brought  down  without  reading  the  re- 
maining number  with  it.  For  that  reason,  I  sometimes 
put  another  step  into  the  outline  —  "read  new  dividend." 
Place  a  check  mark  at  right  product  under  dividend.  Show 
the  children  how  to  go  over  and  over  the  outline  until  aU 
the  niunbers  are  used  and  that  the  last  thing  they  do  is  to 
write  product  imder  dividend  (where  the  ch^  mark  is). 
Make  the  first  examples  long  and  simple;  such  as: 


2)133332 


or 


4)177776 


This  is  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  outline.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished  use  larger  divisors,  more  diflS-^ 
oilt  examples,  and  shorten  the  outline  to  four  steps: 

Divide 
Multiply 
Subtract 
Bring  down 

When  you  have  examples  which  have  remainders  the 
check  mark  goes  at  Subtract. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  beginning  examples  there 
is  not  only  simple  division  but  simple  subtraction.  Avoid 
reduction  in  the  subtraction  at  first,  for  in  struggling  with 
this  new  process,  they  sometimes  seem  to  forget  how  to 
subtract. 

APPLIED  PROBLEMS  IN  PARTITION 

The  oral  analysis  to  such  a  problem  as  the  following 
(to  reverse  the  one  given  in  multiplication):  There  are 
30  children  sitting  in  5  rows  of  seats.  How  many  chil- 
dren are  in  each  row?  should  be,  "There  are  as  many  chil- 
dren in  each  row  as  one-fifth  of  30  children. 

Solution: 

6  children  sitting  in  each  row 


Or, 


5)30  children  sitting  in  5  rows 


If  4  chairs  cost  $32,  how  much  will  1  chair  cost? 
One  chair  will  cost  as  much  as  one- fourth  of  $32. 

-    $8  cost  of  1  chair 


4)$32  cost  of  4  chairs 

Some  classes  need  drill  on  how  to  find  one-fourth  or  any 
part  of  a  number.  They  do  not  always  know  that  they 
should  divide  by  4  and  they  sometimes  divide  by  J. 

As  in  multiplication,  leave  such  problems  as,  "If  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  cost  80  cents,  what  will  a  peck  cost?"  until 
the  last.  When  these  are  taken  up  be  careful  that  you  do 
not  confuse  them  with  measiuement  problems.  The  re- 
verse of  them,  changing  pecks  to  bushels,  pints  to  quarts, 
etc.,  involves  measurement. 

REVIEW 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  processes  should  be  re- 
viewed and  problems  involving  them  all  should  be  assigned 
often  near  the  end  of  the  third  year  work,  and  especially 
just  before  taking  up  measurement  and  afterwards,  also, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  oan  distinguish  the  measure- 
ment problems  from  the  partition  problems. 

MEASUREMENT 

The  first  thing  now  to  do  is  to  call  the  children's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  problems  which  they  have  had 
the  answer  was  always  in  one  of  the  terms  of  the  problem. 

(Continued en  Me ^^^.^^^  by  LrrOOglC 
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Poems   Little   Children   Love  to   Recite 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

Director  of  Oial  Expressionl'and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  liiliti  reserved) 


ANUARY  is  often  a  hard  month  in  the  class-room. 
The  children,  who  have  had  a  week  or  more  of 
gaiety  and  freedom  from  lessons,  return  to  school 

['a    tnfle   disinclined   for   work.    The    teacher,    who 


1    "Good-morning,  Kttle  New  Year  bright." 

seesjstretching  before  her  a  long  array  of  tasks  to  be  done 
and2f acts  to  he  mastered  before  promotion  time,  is  usually 
eager  to  begin  the  new  year  with  increased  energy.  Her 
enthusiasm  receives  a  decided  set-back  when  it  comes  up 
against  the  blank  wall  of  irresponsiveness  on  the  pupils' 
part,  and  she  is  forced  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing^some  bridge  of  interest  to  cross  the  chasm  of  indifference, 
^'f  the  plans  given  here  are  carefully  followed,  they  will 
be  a  great  help  in  awakening  and  holdmg  interest,  not  only 
in  this  particular  work,  but  also  in  many  other  lessons. 
^"jWhen  the  children  come  in  on  the  first  morning  after 
the  holidays  let  them  talk  freely  for  a  few  moments  of  the 
gifts  they  have  received  and  the  good  times  they  have  en- 
joyed. Then  tell  them  that  a  visitor  stands  at  the  door- 
way, bringing  gifts  for  all  —  not  gifts  of  toys  or  goodies 
to  be  eaten,  but  treasures  of  happy  days.  Let  some  child 
go  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  standmg  in  an  attitude  of 
attention,  repeat  sdfter  you  the  following  words  of  a  poem 
<aUed,2i"The  New  Year's  Treasures." 

The  New  Year  comes  across  the  snow, 

On  swift  and  shining  wings. 
His  pack  is  loaded  down  with  gifts; 

I  wonder  what  he  brings. 

A  .child  "previously  chosen  to  take^the^part  of  the  New 
Year  then  enters.  He  should  carry  something  to  represent 
a  pack,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  a  folded  paper  strapped 
over  his  shoulders.  As  he  comes  in,  the  first  child  should 
^o^^to  meet  him,  with  smiling  face  and  hand  outstretched 
inf greeting j(Illus.  No.  1),  saying: 

Good-morning,  little  New  Year  bright  i 
What  have  you  brought  for  me? 

Come,  let  me  open  wide  your  pack. 
So  I  your  gifts  may  see. 

The  "  New  Year,"  after  a  bow  of  salutation,  should  answer: 

I  bring  you  many  a  hmy  day 
Of  sunshine  and  of  iinu 


J  bring  you  q)ringtime  blossoms  sweet. 

And  autimm's  golden  grain. 
I  bring  hard  work  and  merry  play, 

And  laughter  light  and  free, 
And  at  the  last  —  the  best  of  all  — 

A  shining  Christmas  tree. 

The  first  speaker,  bowing,  should  say: 

I  thank  you,  little  New  Year  bright,  ' 

For  all  these  gifts  to  me. 

He  should  then  advance  toward  the  "New  Year,"  with 
his  hand  raised  eagerly  (Ulus.  No.  2),  and  add. 

Now  I  will  open  wide  your  pack, 
The  lovely  days  to  see. 

The  "New  Year"  stepping  backward  and  shaking^his 
head  gravely,  should  reply: 

Nayt  little  child,  you  must  not  peep, 

You  cannot  look,  oh,  not 
For  just  one  day  —  one,  and  no  more, 

Is  all  I  ever  ^ow. 
You  cannot  see  the  gifts  I  bring; 

My  pack  is  fastened  tight. 
But  day  by  day  I'll  open  it, 

And  show  one  trea.sure  bright. 

The  whole  recitation  should  be  given  with  perfect  natural- 
ness. Encourage  the  speakers  to  move  around  freety,  and 
to  show  the  interest,  happiness,  curiosity,  decision,  etc., 
suggested  by  the  words.  Either  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  take 
the  part  of  the  first  speaker,  but  it  seems  more  natural 
to  have  a  boy  for  the  "New  Year." 

The  majority  of  boys  and  girls  will  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  hard  work,  thus  ingenuously  suggested  by  the  "visitor," 
but  the  matter  may  be  clinched  by  the  recitation  of  a  second 
poem,  "New  Year  Resolutions." 

Added  interest  may  be  given  to  this  if  a  rocking  chair  or 
other  large  chair  be  "imported"  from  a  neighbor's  home, 
or  if  the  teacher's  chair  be  used,  so  that  the  reciter  may  sit 
down  while  speaking.  Even  the  laziest  pupil  will  give  a 
good-natured  grin  and  "brace  up"  for  better  work  after 
the  recitation,  while  all  the  children  will  covet  the  honor 
of  occupying  the  seat  and  "acting  out"  the  writing  part. 
A  blank  book  may  be  used. 


'N<{^j^  win  open  wide  yom  pock." 
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New  Year  Resolution 

Have  you  made  New  Year  resolutions? 

I  think  I'll  write  mine  here.    (lilus.  No.  3) 
And  every  time  they  seem  forgotten, 

I'll  read  them  loud  and  dear. 

The  first  is  this:  my  tasks  I'll  master; 

Each  lesson  I  will  learn; 
I  will  not  slight  the  very  hardest, 

But  conquer  each  in  turn. 

The  second  is:  when  school  is  over, 

And  time  has  come  for  play, 
rU  romp  as  hard  as  I  have  studied. 

Who  knows  a  better  way? 

You've  heard  my  New  Year  resolutions, 

They're  safely  written  here, 
But  every  time  they  seem  forgotten, 

I'll  read  them  loud  and  clear. 

Even  gayer  fun  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  first  and  second 
year  classes  if  the  poem,  *'The  Snow  Man,"  is  taught. 

The  tiniest  child  in  the  class  usually  makes  the  best 
"snow  man,"  although  all  will  wish  to  take  turns.  He 
should  stand  at  the  front  of  the  room,  with  hands  at  his 
sides,  during  the  recitation  of  the  first  stanza,  while  three 
other  children,  who  are  to  "make"  him,  stand  some  dis- 
tance away,  in  any  natural,  child-like  position.  During 
the  second  stanza  the  children  pick  up  imaginary  snow  and, 
skipping  over,  pat  it  over  his  feet,  arms,  head,  and  body, 
while  he  stands  as  stiff  and  straight  as  possible. 

While  reciting  the  third  stanza  the  chHdren  place  a  paper 
crown  upon  his  head,  then  stand  off  and  point  at  him. 
Dtiring  the  last  stanza  they  must  gather  "snow"  again, 
make  it  into  balls,  throwing  it  at  him  as  they  count,  and 
clapping  their  hands  in  glee  as  he  tumbles  over. 


Firsi  Child 


The  Snow  Man 

Let's  make  a  little  snow  man  (lUus.  No.  4) 

So  jolly,  round,  and  white, 
A  funny  little  snowman, 

To  stand  from  mom  till  night. 


Second  ChUd 


All  ri^t    Come  on  I    We're  ready. 

What  nlendid  fun  'twill  bel 
Now  pat  nis  feet,  his  arms,  his  head. 

How  fine  he  looks!    Just  seel 


(Illus  No.  5) 


Tkhd  Chad 


Let's  put  a  crown  upon  him! 

A  Snow  King  he  shall  be.    (Illus.  No.  6) 
Say!  let  us  try  to  knock  him  down, 

With  one,  and  two,  and  three! 


AU 


Oh,  that's  a  fine  ideal 
Here's  "  one  " !    Off  goes  his  crown !    (Ulus.  No.  7) 
"Twol"    His  arms  are  falling! 

"Three!"  Hurrah!  hurrah!  he'sdownl  (Dlus.No.S). 

To  link  the  poem,  "The  New  Year's  Treasures,"  with 
other  class-room  lessons,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  sake  of  emphasi^sing  the 
thought  of  work,  the  teacher  may  bring 
out  the  fact  that  toil  is  necessary  for 
theworld^s  welfare.  While  the  children 
afe  doing  their  share,  by  learning  their 
lessons  and  getting  ready  for  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness,  their  fathers  and 
mothers  are  doing  other  tasks.  She  may 
q)eak  of  the  men  who  build  our  houses, 
mine  our  coal,  etc.  —  the  host  of  toilers 
everywhere,  without  whose  effort  we 
shotdd  have  few  comforts  or  conven- 
iences. For  manual  training  they  may 
make  a  tool-box  by  the  pattern  given  in 
Seat  Work  Material,  by  Angelina  W. 
Wray,  published  by  Newson  &  Co., 
New  York.  For  ph)rsical  training, 
linked  with  this  same  thought,  let  them 
illustrate  by  appropriate  movements  the 


3    "I  think  I'll  write  mine  here." 

various  activities  used  by  workers  in  different  trades  — 
hanunering,  grinding,  stitching,  etc.  If  done  in  time  [to 
music  these  exercises  may  be  very  attractive.  To  liiik 
the  poem  with  drawing  let  them  draw  the  various  tools  used. 

The  second  poem,  "New  Year  Resolutions,"  may  be 
utilized  in  many  different  ways.  Let  the  pupils  fold  a 
booklet  of  bright  paper  and  copy  the  two  resolutions  for 
a  writing  lesson  in  second,  or  third,  or  even  fourth  year. 
For  language  work  let  them  think  of  good  resolutions  for 
the  class  to  make,  and  copy  the  best  on  the  blackboard, 
illustrating  them,  if  you  are  clever  at  that  kind  of  work, 
with  a  picture  of  the  Little  New  Year  peeping  at  the  words. 

To  make  the  third  poem,  "The  Snow  Man,"  still  more 
fascinating  to  the  small  learners,  let  them  make  the  snow 
man  whose  pattern  is  given  in  the  Seat  Work  Material 
previously  referred  to,  and  make  the  appeal  of  the  poem 
still  stronger  by  dwelling  on  other  delights  afford^  by 
the  snow,  such  as  snow  battles,  coasting,  etc.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  last  suggestion  the^  may  make  the  "little 
red  sled,''  from  the  pattern  given  m  the  same  material. 

After  using  the  first  poem  until  it  has  been  thoroughlv 
memorized  in  its  first  form,  the  third  and  fourth  year  pupils 
will  be  very  glad  to  use  it  in  a  slightly  changed  form  for  a 
January  booklet  to  be  taken  home  and  kept. 

The  cover  of  the  booklet  may  be  of  dark  gray  construction 
paper  with  paper  cuttings  of  tiny  snow  stars  for  a  border, 
or  another  deep  color  may  be  used,  with  a  plump  little 


Let's  make  a  little  snow  man!" 


•Now 
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6    "A  anow  king  he  aiuU  be!' 


7    "One!  off  goes  his  crown!" 


8    "Htirrahl  humhl  he's  down  I" 


"New  Year"  cut  from  white  paper  and  pasted  above  the 
title. 

When  used  for  this  purpose  the  poem  should  be  written 
thus: 

The  New  Year's  Treasures 

The  New  Year  comes  across  the  snow, 

On  swift  and  shining  wings. 
His  pack  is  loaded  down  with  gifts, 

But  who  knows  what  he  brings? 

He  brings  us  many  a  happy  day 

Of  sunshine  or  of  rain; 
He  brings  us  springtime  blossoms  sweet, 

And  autumn's  golden  grain. 

He  brings  hard  work,  and  merry  play. 

And  kughter  light  and  free, 
And  at  the  last,  the  best  of  all. 

A  shining  Christmas  tree. 

No  child  may  peep  at  all  the  gifts, 

His  pack  is  fastened  tight, 
But  day  by  day  he  opens  it, 

And  shows  one  treasure  bright. 

In  Emilie  Poulsson's  book,  "In  the  Child's  World,'* 
published  by  Milton  Bradley  Company,  the  teacher  will 
find  several  interesting  stories  concerning  the  various 
trades,  and  also  a  few  related  to  the  thought  of  winter  with 
its  ice  and  snow.  "For  the  Children's  Hour,"  a  book  con- 
taining a  collection  of  stories  by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara 
M.  Lewis,  provides  several  others  on  the  same  subjects. 
This  latter  book  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 

Teachers  who  are  using  the  old  Folk  Dances,  and  desire 
to  correlate  their  work  with  that  of  oral  expression,  may 
U3e  the  music  of  the  Swedish  folk  dance,  "Gustaf's  Skoal," 
as  printed  in  Elizabeth  Burchenal's  "Dances  of  the  People," 
published  by  G.  Schirmer,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Caroline  Craw- 
ford's "Folk  Dances  and  Games,"  published  by  the  A.  S. 
Barnes  Company,  New  York.  To  make  the  dance  seasonal 
in  character  the  following  words  may  be  used: 

Glad  New  Yearl 

A  happy  year  I  wish  for  you! 
A  glad  New  Year, 

The  best  of  years  for  you! 
Work  that  is  done  with  skill  and  plea^ture, 

Rest  that  shall  bring  its  crown  of  treasure. 
Love  and  joy  in  the  fullest  measure, 

Glad  New  Year! 

Suitable  stories  for  reading  by  the  classes  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  the  poems  may  be  found  in  many  of 
the  school  readers.  Two  that  are  the  joy  of  every  second- 
grader's  heart  are  found  in  a  charming  fittle  book,  "Polly 
and  Dolly,"  by  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Tliey  are  en- 
titled, "The  Snow  Man,"  and  "Jack's  Toboggan  Slide," 
and  both  are  couched  in  language  so  simple  that  the  average 


child  of  six  or  seven  years  can  read  the  words  with  ease  and 
expression. 

In  teaching  the  poems  see  that  the  children's  faces  and 
attitudes  bring  out  the  thought,  as  well  as  their  voices.  The 
facial  expression  of  the  "New  Year"  and  the  one  who  gives 
him  greetmg,  should  be  different  at  every  sentence.  If 
the  child  who  takes  the  latter  part  is  glum  and  sober,  the 
whole  effect  is  poor,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  "New 
Year"  giggles  or  "smirks,"  the  poem  loses  its  proper  sig- 
nificance. 

The  second  poem  must  be  begun  with  earnestness,  but 
it,  too,  will  lose  its  point  if  there  is  not  a  real  glimmer  pf 
fun  in  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  during  the  last  two  stanzas. 

The  third  selection  must  be  enjoyed  by  its  participants 
in  order  to  be  given  aright.  The  little  snow  man  must 
feel  his  importance  and  act  his  part  with  spirit,  and  the 
three  speakers  must  put  plenty  of  life  and  action  into  every 
word  and  movement. 

The  teacher  should  be  ready  with  questions  that  will 
make  the  children  think  what  they  are  doing.  She  should 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  good  and  original  interpre- 
tation of  the  thoughts  enacted.  The  class  interest  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dwindle  by  a  long-drawn-out  rehearsal 
of  any  of  the  work.  Five  minutes  a  day,  if  each  moment 
is  filled  with  intelligent,  well-jdirected  observation  and  ac- 
tivity, is  worth  more  than  thirty  minutes  a  day  when  the 
half  hour  "grates"  on  the  nerves  of  either  teacher  or  pupils. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  let  the  boys  and  girls  enjoy  the  lessons. 
Test  your  o^^n  teaching  of  the  work  now  and  then  by  the 
query,  "Do  my  children  like  this  oral  expression?  ^d  if 
not,  what  is  the  reason?" 


The  January  Story  Picture 

Rachel  Weston 

(See  page  24) 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  used  in  the  simple  color  schc^me 
planned  for  the  January  poster.  The  sky  is  blue,  put  on 
in  a  flat  wash,  which  is  made  lighter  near  the  horizon,  by 
using  less  color  and  more  water.  The  pine  trees  showing 
over  the  snow-white  hillside  are  painted  green,  made  by 
mixing  blue  with  yellow  and  a  touch  of  red.*  The  color 
should  not  be  too  dark,  as  the  trees  are  in  the  distance. 
The  boy's  entire  sxut  is  gray,  made  by  mixing  yellow  ochre 
with  blue  and  red.  The  baby  is  all  in  white  and  snuggles 
in  a  chariot  box  painted  yellow,  which  is  grayed  with  a  touch 
of  red  and  blue.  The  sled  is  a  little  darker  green  than  the 
pine  trees.  Give  the  black  and  white  puppy  a  red  tongue, 
taking  care  that  the  color  is  not  too  bright.  Use  red  with 
a  little  yellow  and  plenty  of  water  for  the  flesh  color  of  the 
children's  faces  and  while  the  paint  is  still  wet,  touch  in  a 
little  red  for  the  frost  nipped  cheeks.    30QIC 
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The  January 


I  are  f0rtunate  in  being  able  to  present  this  month, 
c  picture  stuciy^  a  page  of  perfectly  delightful  babies, 
■  *ieled  by  Miss  Lillian  Link,  a  young  New  York  sculptress, 
i^  Miss  Linlt's  kindness  in  sending  us  the  photographs 
^■^1^1  eokbles  us  all  to  enjoy  these  charming  and  lovable 
I  nho^ds  of  little  children.     We  wish  that  ali  the  children 
^^J8fcl  see  and  touch  these  graceful^  happy  embodiments 
^  ^fbe  child  spirit,  but  even  the  photographs  of  the  statuettes 
^Spesf  the  dimples  and  laughter ^  the  soft  ringlets  and  merr^^ 
^^  th^t  make  these  little  images  dance  atraight  into  our 


Study  Pictures 


t'i^'- 


hearls.  Some  of  them  have  been  used  for  fountains  or 
to  uphold  sun  dials  in  old  gardens*  Some  of  them  adorn 
window -boxes  or  flower  dishes,  one  quaint  little  love  guards 
a  door  knob.  But  whatever  their  uses,  whether  large  br 
only  miniature,  they  are  all  characterized  by  the  same 
gentle  fancy,  the  same  feeling  for  natural  happy  childhoodj 
and  the  same  exquisite  workmanship-  i 

While  you  are  trying  to  give  the  youngsters  some  knowl- 
edge of  past  ait  do  not  fail  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  being  done  to-day  in  our  own  raidst.  t\^ 
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January  Nature  Study 


Margaret  Bakenhu8 


The  Stars  and  the  Moon 

Motive 

To  teach  the  children  to  know  the  ciiief  stars  and  con- 
stellations, the  moon  and  its  phases;  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  the  sky  at  night;  to  strengthen  the 
powers  of  observation,  imagination  and  patience;  to  lead 
the  children  to  discover  what  real  pleasure  there  is  in  know- 
ing the  stars,  encouraging  them  to  make  friends  with  the 
stariy  heavens  during  their  whole  lifetime,  a  habit  which 
will  Idid  theit  thoughts  to  better  things. 

Materials 

Tiny  gimwned  stars;  colored  paper;  drawing,  painting 
and  cutting  materials;  related  stories  and  poems;  reading 
lessons;  blackboard  maps  of  the  stars;  blackboard  record; 
individual  observations. 

Poikits  to  be  Developed 

•   1  What  the  stars  are. 

2  What  they  do. 

3  Constellations. 

4  What  the  moon  is. 

5  The  different  phases  of  the  moon. 
L     6  What  the  moon  does. 

7    W6rk  leading  out  of  this  study. 

What  the  children  learn  of  the  facts  of  astronomy  is  of 
little  account.  The  real  value  lies-in  the  training  to  observe 
an<4  think.  Children  delight  in  discovery.  Direct  tilieir  at- 
tention to  the  stars,  the  constellations  and  the  moon,  and 
let  them  prove  for  themselves.  Winter  is  the  best  time 
to  study  the  stars  because  it  gets  dark  earlier,  and  January 
is  a  good  oionth  because  the  study  follows  naturally  the 
Christmas  work. 

What  did  the  shepherds  see  as  they  watched  their  flocks 
at  night? 

What  did  the  Wise  Men  learn  as  they  watched  the  sky 
for  the  Christ  Child's  star? 

Do  you  suppose  any  one  ebe  watched  the  stars  as  dili- 
gently as  the  shepherds  and  the  Wise  Men? 

Shepherds  and  sailors  were  probably  the  first  astrono- 
mers. They  learned  to  know  and  recognize  the  stars  as 
readily  as  we  know  our  friends.  They  gave  them  names, 
too.  Many  of  the  stars'  names  are  thousands  of  years  old. 
The  ancient  people  did  not  imderstand  the  stars  as  well  as 
we  do  now,  and  many  strange  and  mysterious  stories  were 


made  up  about  them.  Some  people  believed  that  t 
heavenly  bodies  were  gods  or  men  who  for  great  deeds  h 
been  taken  to  shine  up  in  the  skies  forever.  Others  fand 
that  the  stars  ruled  the  lives  of  men,  and  from  them  caj 
good  or  evil,  wars,  famines,  plagues.  Many  thousands 
years  people  believed  in  lucky  and  unlucky  stars,  but 
would  be  ashamed  to  believe  in  any  such  silly  superstitio) 

THE  STARS 

What  the  Stars  Are 

What  do  you  think  stars  are?  They  are  suns.  Th 
give  light  and  heat  just  like  pur  own  sun.  Some  are  pro 
ably  much  larger  and  brighter  than  the  sun.  If  the  si 
were  blotted  out  the  stars  would  shine  just  the  same. 

Where  are  the  stars  in  the  daytime?    They  are  up 
the  sky  just  the  same,  but  we  cannot  see  them  because  i 
light  of  our  sun  is  so  much  brighter  then  they.    (Illustrate 

Where  are  they  when  we  do  not  feee  them  at  night?  Tb 
are  hiding  behind  the  clouds.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
play  hide-and-seek  with  the  douds? 

How  far  away  do  you  suppose  the  stairs  are?  Do  y 
think  an  airship  could  reach  them?  A  bird?  A  clou 
Let  the  children  dose  their  eyes  one  second.  Tdl  tin 
that  light  travels  one  hundred  and  dghty-six  thousa] 
miles  a  second.  It  takes  eight  minutes  for  a  ray  of  lig 
to  flash  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  It  takes  three  years  a 
six  months  for  a  ray  of  light  from  the  neatest  star  to  rea 
us.  Which  is  the  farther  away,  the  sim  or  the  stars?  T 
light  of  some  stars  travels  for  thousands  of  years  before  t 
earth  people  can  see  it.  Some  stars  have  burnt  out,  j 
their  light  is  traveling  earthward  still. 

As  you  look  up  at  tiie  stars,  do  they  all  seem  to  be  of  t 
same  brightness?  The  nearer, a  star  is  to  us  the  brighi 
it  is;  the  farther  away,  the  fainter.  For  convenience  st 
have  been  divided  according  to  their  brightness  into  mi 
nitudes,  the  first  five  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

When  you  look  up  into  the  sky  on  a  starry  night,  h 
many  stars  do  you  suppose  you  can  see?  The  nak^  c 
sees  about  three  thousand  stars.  Men  have  invented  ; 
stnunents  by  which  they  can  see  many  more.  Tdl  abc 
the  opera  glass,  telescope,  sensitive  photographic  pla 
spectroscope,  observatories.  Perhaps  some  of  them  ha 
looked  through  the  tdescope  of  the  street  astronom 
These  instruments  have  hdped  man  to  find  out  ma 
wonderful  things  about  the  stars,  but  the  most  wonder 
aid  of  all  are  Us  eyes  and  patience.  Through  the  op< 
glass  we  can  see  120,000  stars,  through  a  smaD  tdesa 
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through  a  large  telescope  many,  many  millions 

\  stars,  invisible  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes 

'f  liave  been  discovered  by  their  effect  on  a  sensi- 

j>hic  plate.    Tell  the  story  of  Galileo. 

points  do  the  stars  seem  to  have?    Can  you 

[ited  star?    A  six-pointed  star?    How  do  we 

fthe  stars  have  no  such  points?    (Illustrate.) 

What  the  Stars  Do 

the  stars  seem  to  do  on  clear  nights  when  Jack 
^iibout?    They  never  really  twiiAle  at  all.    It 
rfhe  atmosphere  (the  blanket  of  air  around  our 
they  seem  to  twinkle.    The  air  interferes  with 
i:^tliat  comes  from  the  stars.    Where  do  the  stars 
\  twinkle  most?    They  twinkle  more  at  the  horizon 
I  la  the  zenith.    Why? 

'  uliat  color  are  the  stars?  We  speak  of  the  "silvery 
"  but  astronomers  have  discovered  that  they  know 
'  ocdors.  Some  stars  are  red,  some  white,  some  yellow, 
!  orange,  some  blue,  some  green.  Would  you  have  be- 
■  it?  Our  Sim  gives  us  a  yellow  light.  Watch  the 
and  see  if  you  can  discover  the  difference  in  their 
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The  Double  Stars 


Many  stars,  if  examined  through  a  telescope,  are  seen 
to  be  double,  or  made  up  of  more  than  two  parts.  They 
arc  so  dose  together  that  to  the  naked  eye  they  seem  to  be 
one.  There  are  several  thousand  now  known  and  they  are 
IxautifuUy  colored,  usually  complementary  to  each  other. 
(Colors  are  complementary  to  each  other  if  they  together 
make  white.)  When  we  have  studied  more  about  the 
stais,  we  shall  look  for  the  double  star  Lyrae,  which  can  be 
tten  by  a  good  e3re,  and  very  plainly  through  an  opera  glass. 

The  Variable  Stars 

Nearly  all  the  stars  appear  to  remain  of  the  same  brlght- 
Dcss  night  after  night  and  year  after  year.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  are  much  brighter  at  some  times  than  at  others. 
Tbey  Uaze  out  with  wonderful  brilliance,  then  fade  down 
to  invisibility,  and  again  grow  bright  and  fade.  These 
ftais  are  called  variable  stars.  There  are  now  150  of  them 
known,  but  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  their  changes  in 
bri^tness.  Let's  prc^nd  that  these  little  stars  are  like 
tbe  lamp  in  the  lighthouse  that  flashes  and  goes  out  at 
regular  intervals. 

Falling  Stara 

On  a  clear,  moonless  night,  what  have  you  seen  some  star 
do  suddenly?  Did  you  hold  your  breath  for  fear  it  would 
strike  you?  Where  do  you  think  the  star  went?  These 
falling  stars  are  not  stars  at  all.  Stars  are  large  bodies, 
while  meteors  are  small,  most  of  them  not  larger  than  a  pea, 
though  many  are  bigger.  Meteors  are  small,  cold,  solid 
bodies  which  revolve  aroimd  the  sim.  Sometimes  the 
earth  aroroaches  some  of  these  little  bodies  and  the  meteors 
strike  we  earth's  atmosphere  with  great  force.  If  you  strike 
a  DaO  with  a  hammer  how  does  its  head  fed?  Just  as  heat 
is  produced  when  the  nail  is  struck,  a  meteor  b  made  so 
hot  when  it  strikes  the  earth's  atmosphere  that  it  bums. 
It  keeps  on  moving  until  it  is  entirely  burnt  up,  and  we  see 
the  blazing  streak  across  the  sky.  Sometimes  it  is  not  en- 
tirety consume  bv  the  time  it  readies  the  earth,  and  this 
sbme  from  the  air  is  called  a  meteorite  or  aerolite.  We  need 
oever  fear  the  falling  stars. 

The  Milky  Way 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  great  white  path  across  the  sky 
OQ  a  moonless  night?  Some  peq>le  think  this  path  looks 
^kt  a  wide  but  colorless  and  ragged  rainbow.  Tell  the 
legend  of  the  Milky  Way.  This  broad,  shining  band  is 
eaOy  a  gigantic  duster  of  suns.  We  are  a  portion  of 
the  milky  way.  It  can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  our  earth, 
90  we  know  it  forms  a  complete  girdle  roimd  the  star  dome. 
This  bri^t  pavement  of  stars  across  the  sky  is  so  densdy 
crowded  with  stars  and  so  far  away  that  the  space  between 


the  stars  is  lost  to  view.    The  Milky  Way  never  changes 
it3  place  among  the  stars. 

Motions  ^^ara 

How  does  the  sun  seem  to  juwii  ■niHii  the  sky?  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  sunflower  and  turn  your  head  towards 
him  every  day?  Does  the  sun  ever  change  its  path?  Does 
it  always  rise  and  set  at  the  same  time?  Do  the  stars  move? 
The  stars  seem  to  rise  and  set  just  as  does  the  sun.  "To 
prove  this  choose  some  brilliant  star  you  can  see  at  five 
or  six  o'dock;  get  in  line  with  some  bush  or  other  object 
over  which  you  can  just  see  it.  Put  a  stake  where  you 
stand,  and  then  go  to  the  same  spot  aboat  eight  o'dock, 
or  just  before  you  go  to  bed.  You  can  teh  at  once  how 
much  the  star  seems  to  have  moved  westward*'* 

—  Julia  E.  Roger 

Every  star  rises  four  minutes  later  every  evening,  there- 
fore the  sky  looks  a  little  different  at  the  same  hour  every 
night.  A  given  star  will  always  rise  in  the  same  point  in 
the  horizon  though  not  at  the  same  time.  It  wiB  always 
follow  in  the  same  path  throughout  the  year  and  set  in  toe 
same  place  in  the  west.  Only  one  star  seems  forever  fixed 
in  its  place  —  the  North  Star.  Around  this  star  all  the 
northern  heavens  seem  to  revolve  in  drdes.  (Illustrate.) 
Certain  of  the  brighter  stars  appear,  like  the  moon,  to 
change  their  places  among  the  stars.  Hiese  xure  called 
planets,  or  wandering  stars. 

The  Evening  and  the  Morning  Star 

Venus  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars  and  planets.  It  is 
a  wanderer.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  in  the  morning?  In 
the  evening?  Where  must  you  look  for  it?  In  what  part 
of  the  sky  will  the  morning  star  appear?    The  evening  star? 

Constellations 

The  eariy  observers  divided  the  stars  into  groups  of  con- 
stellations, and  traced  upon  the  sky  fanctful  figures  of 
chairs,  sheep,  persons,  bears,  crowns  and  many  other 
familiar  things.  We  stiU  speak  of  the  stars  as  they  did, 
though  we  know  that  there  are  no  such  figures  in  the  sky. 
It  makes  the  great  big  sky  seem  like  an  old  friend  when 
we  know  and  can  easily  find  the  chief  constellations. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  stars  in  some  pretty  pattern? 
Of  course  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  who  has  not  seen  the 
Big  Diiq>er.  In  what  part  of  the  sky  is  it?  Do  you  know 
the  names  of  any  of  the  stars  in  this  Dipper?  The  pdnters 
are  the  two  stars  in  the  side  of  the  dipper  opposite  the  handle. 
Where  do  they  point?  Of  what  great  benrft  to  man  is  it 
to  know  where  the  North  Star  is?  Does  the  Dipper  always 
appear  in  the  same  position?  It  moves  around  the  North 
Star  once  every  twenty-four  hours.  Watdi  it  change  its 
position.  On  the  blackboard  show  the  Dipper  and  the 
North  Star  as  the  former  moves  about  it.  It  would  be  of 
much  profit  to  make  a  permanent  chart  of  the  stars  and 
consteUations  as  they  are  learned  by  the  children,  filling 
in  gradually.  Let  the  pupils  watch  the  Dipper  and  draw 
it  the  next  day  from  memory.  Discuss  the  relative  dis- 
tances between  the  stars.  Tdl  them  that  the  distances  in 
the  heavens  are  measured  by  circular  measure,  260  degrees. 
The  two  pointers  in  the  Big  Dipper  make  a  good  ruler  by 
which  to  measure,  the  distance  between  them  being  f^e 
degrees.  If  you  looked  through  a  giant  tdescope  at  t^e 
Dipper,  what  would  you  e3q>ect  to  find?  The  bowl  of  ^lis 
wonderful  constellation  is  full  of  thousands  of  stars!  *Tell 
the  story  of  the  ''Diamond  Dipper."  Give  eadb  di^^;  a 
square  of  blue  paper  and  eig^t  tiny  silver  stars.  Let  ran 
paste  these  stars  so  as  to  form  the  Dipper  and  the  North 
Star.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  more  thak  seven  stars  in  jdbe 
Dipper?  Look  at  the  second  star  counting  from  the  c^ 
of  the  handle.  That  is  the  famous  star  called  Mizar. 
Now  look  all  aroimd  -Mizar  and  try  tQ  see  a  little  one  ^ear 
it,  about  one  degree  away.  This  star  is  called  Alcor,  and 
the  two  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  Rider  and  Horse."  | 
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Use  the  Big  Dipper  as  a  starting  point  to  find  other  con- 
Btdlations.  Eliot  C.  Clarke's  "Astronomy  from  a  Dipper" 
b  a  val\iable  little  book  in  this  study.  Has  any  child  seen 
another  dipper  in  the  sky?  What  is  it  called?  Where  do 
you  look  for  it?  The  North  Star  belongs  to  this  Little 
Dipper,  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  handle.  Let  the 
children  find  the  likenesses  and  differences  bet^^^een  these 
two  constellations.  Notice  that  the  handle  of  the  Big 
Dipper  is  bent  back  while  that  of  the  Little  Dipper  is  bent 
in.  Long,  long  ago  people  thought  that  they  could  make 
the  figures  of  a  great  bear  and  a  little  bear  with  these  dipper 
stars,  so  they  called  the  large  one  Ursa  Major,  the  Great 
Bear,  and  the  smaller  one  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear. 
Tell  the  story  of  Callisto  and  Jupiter. 

Li  a  like  manner  direct  the  attention  of  the  children  to 
the  other  easQy  found  constellations;  Cassiopeia,  Northern 
Crown,  Orion,  Arc  of  Perseus,  The  Twins,  The  Pleiades, 
Leo,  and  the  Eagle.  The  older  children  will  be  glad  to 
learn  the  names  and  locations  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
stars: 

Polaris,  the  North  Star. 

Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 

Centauri,  the  nearest  known  star. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twins. 

Capella,  the  second  brightest  star  in  the  northern  heavens. 

Altair,  the  brightest  star  in  the  Milky  Way. 

Rigel,  in  the  left  foot  of  Orion. 

R^[ulus,  at  the  end  of  the  Sickle. 

Arcturus,  the  biggest  and  swiftest  star  seen  with  the 

naked  eye. 
V^a,  the  bright  beauty. 

Of  what  use  are  the  stars  to  man?    Light  and  guidance. 
What  do  the  stars  in  our  flag  remind  us  to  do? 

THE  MOON 

Which  seems  the  farther  away  from  us,  the  stars  or  the 
moon?  The  moon  is  our  nearest  neighbor.  It  always 
journeys  with  us  and  never  goes  away. 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  bigger,  the  sun  or  the  moon? 
How  docs  the  earth  compare  with  them?  The  sun  and  the 
moon  look  about  the  same  size  because  the  moon  is  near 
and  the  sun  so  very  far  away. 

What  does  'the  moon  do  for  us?  It  lights  up  the  sky 
at  night.  It  makes  the  evening  beautiful.  It  helped  the 
Indisms  to  tell  time. 

Does  the  moon  give  out  light  just  like  the  sun?  Like 
the  stars?  The  moon  has  no  light  of  its  own.  It  shines 
by  bcarowed  Ught,  giving  out  again,  or  throwing  back,  the 
sunlight  which  faUs  upon  it.  It  reflects  the  sxmlight  just 
as  a  mirror  would  reflect  an  electric  street  lamp  which  shone 
on  it.  Some  one  has  called  the  moon  the  large  looking  glass 
of  the  sky  on  which  the  sunlight  falls  to  be  sent  back  again 
to  us.  Which  gives  the  brightest  light,  moon,  stars,  or 
sun?  Can  you  look  directly  at  the  sim?  At  the  moon? 
What  color  is  the  moon?  The  sun?  The  sunbeams?  The 
moonbeams? 

Does  the  moon  give  out  heat?  What  makes  you  think 
so?  The  moon  is  a  yery  cold  world,  for  there  is  no  air 
around  it  to  catch  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  moon,  so  there  are  no  clouds.  What  a  dreary 
place  it  must  be!  Do  you  think  people  live  on  it?  It  is  a  . 
ve^,  very  cold  mass  of  bumt-out  rock. 

IJave  you  ever  seen  the  Man  in  the  Moon?  The  lady? 
Jaqk  and  Jill?  The  telescope  tdls  us  that  these  dark 
patadies  are  high,  rough  mountains,  some  of  them  much 
hidier  than  our  big  moimtains.  It  also  shows  us  big  plains 
a^a  great  number  of  hollows  or  craters.  It  brings  the 
moon  not  over  a  hundred  miles  from  us  I  Would  you  like 
to  see  it  so  near? 

Have  you  watched  the  moon  travel  among  the  stars?  It 
Tisis  and  sets  just  as  the  sim  does.  It  rises  nearly  an  hour 
later  every  night,  and  follows  nearly  in  the  path  of  the 
sun.  -It  changes  its  place  among  the  stars,  being  each 
night  a  litQe  farther  to  the  east  than  the  preceding. 


What  is  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  moon?  It 
is  not  alwajrs  of  the  same  shape.  How  did  the  moon  look 
last  night?  The  moon  does  not  actually  change  its  shape. 
It  changes  its  place  in  the  sky  so  that  we  get  a  different 
view  of  it  from  week  to  week.  Discuss  the  changes  from 
the  thinnest  crescent  to  the  full  round  moon  and  back  again 
to  the  crescent.  The  same  side  of  the  moon  is  always 
turned  towards  the  earth.  (Dlustrate.)  Certain  niffhts 
each  month  the  moon  cannot  be  seen.  Teach  the  children 
to  know  the  full  moon,  the  new  moon,  first  and  last  quarter. 
Show  how  the  word  month  is  related  to  the  moon. 

The  moon  often  passes  between  us  and  a  star.  Have 
you  seen  it  do  so?  Occasionally  it  passes  between  us  and 
the  sun.    Explain  eclipse. 

Have  you  watched  the  clouds  and  the  moon  play  to- 
gether? What  do  they  do?  Have  you  ever  seen  the  moon 
in  the  daytime?  A  star?  How  was  the  moon  whenXit 
looked  prettiest  to  you? 

Discuss  the  moon's  relation  to  the  tides. 

>york  Growing  Out  of  the  Study  of  the  Stars  and 
the  Moon 

Artificial  Light 
Fire. 
Torches. 
Fat,  oil,  grass. 
Candles. 
Lamps. 
Gas. 
Electricity. 

Time 

By  moons. 

By  notches  in  tree  tnmks. 

Sun  dial. 

Sand  glass. 

Candles  —  King  Alfred  the  great 

Water  docks. 

Famous  cathedral  clocks. 

Electric  regulated  clocks. '  .    - 

Shepherd  and  sailor  life.  .  •  — 

Expression 

Each  child  is  a  star  shining  into  some  one's  home.  He 
tells  what  he  sees  there. 

Each  child  drops  a  dream  upon  some  child  and  tells  what 
the  dream  is. 

Dramatize  the  stories  told  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Let  a  group  of  children  choose  some  constellation  and 
pose  it. 

Let  one  child  choose  some  star  or  constellation  and 
^  the  others  guess  it. 

"I  am  thinking  of  a  constellation." 

"Is  it  made  of  four  stars?" 

"No,  it  is  not  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus."  , 

"Is  the  North  Star  one  of  its  stars?" 

"No,  it  is  not  the  Little  Dipper." 

"Has  it  a  handle?" 

"Yes,  it  is  the  Big  Dipper." 

Hold  up  the  moons  and  let  the  children  guess  them. 

Choose  four  children  and  give  each  a  different  phase  of 
the  moon.  Let  the  children  in  their  seats  observe  how  they 
come  in  order,  and  at  a  given  signal  close  their  eyes.  Now 
the  four  children  change  their  places  and  when  ready,  those 
seated  tell  who  changed  with  whom. 

Do  the  same  with  the  constellations. 

Color  stars  and  do  as  with  the  two  last. 

Lay  the  stars  with  sticks. 

The  teacher  can  hektograph  the  sky  with  the  stars  and 
the  children  connect  the  stars  with  lines  to  form  the  con- 
stellations. 

Draw  moon,  constellations  from  board  descriptions. 

Fold  and  cut  five-pointed  stars.    Six-pointed. 

Cut  stories  of  the  stars  and  moon.    Paint  stories. 
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Correlating  Paper  Cutting     V 


By  the  North  Pole  dwells,  we  know, 
[      Chilly  little  Eikimo. 


Bessie  Dixon 

In  the  fields  of  ice  alone 
Stands  his  house  of  turf  or  stone, 


Sheet  oi  ice  for  window  panej 
Would  not  you  and  I  complain? 


The  ch&dceo  wtte  greatly  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Eskizno'B  couniiy.  Ine  poster  shows  what  impressed  them 
the  most. 


Nature  work  for  January  included' a  study  of  snow  crys- 
tals. Besides  observing  the  beautiful  shapes  of  the  crys- 
tals, they  learned  the  gconxtrical  build  of  them.    To  be 
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sure,  the  children  could  not  understand  what  so  many  de- 
grees between  the  points  of  the  crystals  meant,  but  they 
were  given  the  "eye  idea"  of  that  distance.  The  poster 
proved   that  the  children  had  gotten  the  idea  correctly. 


In  literature,  the  nature  myth,  "How  Fire  was  Brought 
to  the  Indians,"  was  read  and  Longfellow's  "Snowflake" 
was  memorized.  "How  the  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red" 
was  dramatized  and  shown  in  poster  form  too. 


The  technical  language  work  this  month  consisted  of  the 
study  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  The  pronoun  poster  shows 
each  pronoim  cut  in  writing. 

How  did  the  children  cut  a  whole  word  in  writing?  We 
worked  out  a  device,  to  be  sure.  We  first  cut  single  letters 
in  writing,  easiest  forms  first;  then  words  containing  the 
easiest  forms  and  at  last,  any  words  we  had  in  class.  As 
the  pronoun  study  was  in  progress,  we  cut  pronouns. 

As  the  study  of  time  comes  this  month,  the  niunber  work 
consisted  of  the  divisions  of  time  in  the  cutting  of  the  names 
of  the  twelve  months  and  the  telling  of  time  by  docks  which 
we  worked  out  in  a  school  day  story. 

Under  the  heading  of  animal  life  in  the  January  nature 
work,  the  cat  is  usually  studied.  Hence,  an  appropriate 
music  poster  this  monUi  would  be  one  on  which  a  song 
about  pussy  appeared. 


Singing  Lessons 


Iris  Hibbard  Cook 


Ear  Training 


Music  comes  to  the  child's  mind  through  the  ear;  blind 
children  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  good  musicians,  because 
the  ear  is  very  acute.  For  this  reason  it  is  evident  that 
a  good  foundation  for  singing  is  laid  by  training  the  ear 
to  hear  and  recognize  correct  tones.  Ear-training  should 
begin  in  earnest  about  the  third  or  fourth  month  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  public  school  course.  The  rote  song 
that  we  have  so  carefully  taught  diuring  the  first  three 
months  of  the  primary  year  forms  the  foundation  for  work 
in  ear-training  as  we  develop  it  entirely  from  the  material 
already  known.   » 

Let  the  children  choose  a  familiar  song,  and  whUe  sing- 
ing close  the  eyes  and  show  with  the  hands  whether  the 
nidody  goes  up  or  down,  high  or  low.  On  the  blackboard 
or  on  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  desk  let  each  child  draw  a  line 
to  ahow  how  the  melody  goes,  thus: 

As  you  will  see,  the  line  represents  the  general  trend  of 
the  notes  of  the  song  and  prepares  the  child  for  the  position 
of  the  notes  on  the  staff  when  he  is  introduced  to  note 
singmg.  He  will  also  discover  that  some  tones  are  farther 
apart  than  others.  Call  these  intervals  skips,  and  the 
direct  progressions,  sUps.  To  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  tell  the  children  to  step,  walk,  aroimd  the 
nxan,  and  then  skip  around  it.    Explain  that  the  differ- 


ence is  just  the  same  in  music.  When  we  sing  steps  the 
tones  come  along  regularly,  one  after  the  other,  but  when 
we  sing  skips  we  must  jump  over  some  places. 

Make  a  contrast  between  long  skips  and  short  skips, 
and  between  scale  progressions,  steps,  and  skips.  At  this 
point  I  consider  it  advisable  to  teach  the  syllables,  do,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do,  by  rote,  as  one  verse  of  the  song.  If 
you  are  averse  to  the  use  of  the  syllables,  teach  the  numbers 
of  the  scale,  1,2,3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  in  the  same  way  as  a  verse 
of  the  song. 

Call  the  point  of  repose,  the  home  tone,  calling  attention 
to  all  intervals  which  have  the  home  tone,  and  contrast  the 
way  they  soimd  with  those  intervals  in  which  the  home 
tone  is  not  to  be  foimd.  We  mean  by  point  of  repose  and 
home  tone,  the  keynote,  do,  the  first  note  of  the  scale. 

Teach  the  artistic  interpretation  of  the  song,  but  when- 
ever it  is  practicable  allow  the  children  to  sing  the  song  as 
they  feel  it.  All  interpretation  must  necessarily  grow  out 
of  die  words  of  the  song  and  occasionally  phrases  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
text. 

While  the  class  sings  a  song  tell  them  to  raise  the  hand 
every  time  they  sing  the  home  tone.  If  the  average  child 
in  the  room  can  recognize  the  keynote  in  most  of  the  songs 
they  know  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  foundation  for 
good  sight  readers  has  been  firmly  laid. 
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Language  Lessons  for  the  First  Three  Grades 

Catharine  A.  Denny 


Imaginative  Work 

DREAMS 

BECAUSE  of  their  great  variety  and  interest,  this 
subject  is  never  tiresome,  and  is  a  good  one  to  begin 
the  imaginative  work  with.  As  in  the  other  oral 
work,  if  a  child  cannot  talk,  he  must  receive  help, 
and  the  imagination  often  needs  prodding.  If  a  child 
cannot  tell  of  a  dream  he  has  had  or  heard  of,  a  subject 
will  be  suggested  for  him,  and  if  necessary  a  dream  must 
be  built  for  him. 

The  field  of  dreams  is  imlimited  and  most  children  enjoy 
telling  them. 
A  few  suggestions  for  dream  stories  are  these: 
Walking  in  My  Sleep. 
About  Bears. 
Dream  of  a  Fire. 
Falling  Out  of  Bed. 


I  dreamed  about  a  fire. 
•tar  fell  and  made  the  fire. 


A  Dream 

I  dreamed  that  a  fir  tree  was  burning.    A 

A  Dream 

One  night  my  brother  dreamed  that  he  fell  out  a  window.  He  tried 
to  call  my  mother.    When  he  woke  up,  he  was  under  the  bed. 

DAY  DREAMS  OR  MIND  PICTURES 

Let  all  dose  their  eyes  and  tell  what  picture  floated  by, 
the  teacher  telling  of  her  picture  first;  sudi  as,  I  see  the 
hook  and  ladder  going  to  a  fire;  just  then  I  saw  a  girl  in 
a  swing;  I  can  see  my  sister  running  down  the  street;  I 
see  a  parade. 

These  wide-awake  dreams  may  be  accepted  as  single  sen- 
tences or  may  be  elaborated  by  one  or  more  children;  as: 

I  see  a  parade.  There  are  some  elephants  in  it.  There 
is  a  clown,  too.    He  is  making  funny  faces. 

My  Dream 

Here  is  my  day  dream.  I  thought  I  was  a  flower.  A  little  boy 
picked  me  and  put  me  in  water. 

A  Day  Dream 

Just  now  I  saw  myself  at  a  party.  We  were  playing  games  and  hav- 
ing a  good  time. 

A  Mind  Picture 

My  mind  picture  is  of  a  big  boat.  There  are  many  people  in  it. 
Some  men  are  climbing  over  the  side  of  it  from  a  rowboat. 

AIR   CASTLES 

Under  this  heading  might  come  the  following  topics. 

If  I  were  a  fairy;  a  bird;  a  nurse;  a  doctor;  a  man; 
a  woman. 

If  I  could  have  my  wish  — 

If  I  could  travel  — 

If  I  could  have  a  boat;  an  automobile;  an  airship  — 

When  I  grow  up  — 

If  I  had  been  Cinderella;  Little  Red  Riding  Hood;  the 
Wolf. 

If 

If  I  had  been  Golden  Hair  I  would  not  have  gone  in  the  bear's  house. 
I  would  wait  till  the  bears  came  home.  Then  I'd  ask  them  if  I  might 
go  in. 

A  Nurse 

If  I  were  a  nurse,  I  would  visit  sick  people  and  carry  flowers  to  them. 
Then  they  would  like  me. 


My  Wish 

If  I  could  have  my  wish,  I  wouM  be  out  in  a  hammock.    Ethel  woul 
be  with  me  and  we'd  have  some  ice  cream. 


DRILL   WORK 

Stories  in  whith  the  child  assumes  the  part  of  an  anims 
or  object  help  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  "I." 

If  the  child  begins  each  sentence  with  "I,"  write  his  stor 
on  the  board  just  as  given.  Then  ask  for  better  ways  c 
saying  the  same  thoughts  without  usmg  the  "I.'* 

When  the  story  has  been  remodeled,  let  the  original  chil* 
re-tell  it  corrected;   as: 

I  am  a  rabbit,  I  can  run  fast.  I  live  in  a  hole  in  th 
ground. 

When  retold  it  will  be: 

I  am  a  rabbit.  It  would  surprise  you  to  know  how  fas 
I  can  run.    My  home  is  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

RECONSTRUCTED  FAIRY  TALES 

Use  any  well-known  fairy  tale  for  the  foimdation  an< 
weave  a  new  story  from  it.  The  teacher  may  tell  abou 
Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp,  after  which  she  will  alte 
it  with  the  help  of  all.  Or  a  story  from  the  reading  lesson 
may  be  chosen  instead.  The  children  will  like  best  to  re 
construct  SUver  Locks,  Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hood,  an< 
Tom  Thumb. 

Blue  Toque 

Once  a  little  girl  wore  a  blue  cap,  so  she  was  called  Bhie  Toqu< 
When  she  was  going  to  see  her  grandmother  one  day  she  met  a  dog 
He  said,  "Get  on  my  back,  Blue  Toque,  and  I'll  give  you  a  ride. 
He  took  her  basket  in  his  mouth,  and  she  sat  on  his  back.  Then  h 
ran  along  the  path.  When  they  reached  Grandma's  house  she  laughe< 
to  see  them. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat 

Once  an  owl  and  a  cat  went  to  a  show.  First,  they  bought  som 
candy  to  take  with  them.  When  they  reached  the  place  there  wa 
no  show.    So  then  they  went  down  the  river. 

DIALOGUES 

Only  simple  dialogues  should  be  attempted,  and  at  firs 
the  teacher  may  suggest  the  subject  and  choose  the  playen 
If  they  cannot  furnish  conversation,  all  should  help  unti 
there  is  an  accepted  form. 

Bessie    Eva,  Eva! 

Eva    What? 

B£ssie    Come  out  and  play. 

Eva    No,  I  can't. 

Bessie    Why  can't  you? 

Eva    My  mother  is  away  and  I  must  do  some  work. 

Bessie    Well,  I'll  see  you  to-morrow.    Good-bjre. 

Eva    All    right.    Good-bye. 

Bee    Good-morning,  Miss  Rose. 
Rose    Good-morning,  Mr.  Bee. 
Bee    How  are  you  to-day? 
Rose    I'm  well,  thank  you.    How  are  you? 
Bee    Very  well,  thank  you.    May  I  have  some  honey 
Rose    You  may  have  all  you  wish. 
Bee    Thank  you,  Miss  Rose. 

Rose  Yjou're  welcome,  Mr.  Bee.  Come  again  whei 
you  want  more  honey. 

ORIGINAL   FAIRY   TALES 

Having  been  guided  along  through  the  fields  of  fanc> 
some  children  are  now  able  to  invent  stories  conceminj 
Fairies,  Elves,  Brownies,  or  KjcwpMS-^^^u^i^ 
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A  Fairy  Story 

Once  a  Fairy  went  throtigh  the  woods.  She  saw  a  dead  buttercup. 
She  tonudied  it  with  her  wand,  and  it  turned  into  a  butterfly. 

A  Brownie  Story 

A  Brownie  used  to  drink  my  milk.  One  day  he  fell  into  the  bottle. 
Hy  mother  poured  him  out  with  the  milk.  Then  he  ran  away  and 
we  never  saw  him  after  that. 

The  Wise  Fairy 

Once  a  fairy  was  caught  in  the  rain.  She  sat  imder  a  toadstool 
until  the  rain  was  over.    She  said  that  the  toad-stool  was  her  umbrella. 

As  a  help  in  making  fairy  stories,  lead  the  children  to  tell 
that  fairies  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  the  following 
things;  riding  in  an  acorn  cup,  on  a  squirrel,  on  butterflies 
and  Ughtning-bugs,  on  the  dlouds  and  moon-beams,  on  birds; 
living  in  flower?  and  moss;  floating  in  a  water'-lily;  jumping 
rope  with  a  gra^;  making  a  see-saw  of  straw;  eating  honey 
cakes  and  dmking  dew;  blowing  bubbles  with  straws;  using 
toad-stools  and  buttercups  for  imibrellas;  riding  across  the 
rainbow;   granting  wishes  to  mortals. 

A  Faiiy  Tale 

A  fairy  ooce  rode  on  a  dove.  They  rode  all  over  the  world.  As  they 
went  they  sang  songs  of  gladness  into  hearts  of  diikiren. 

FUD  S.  KSABSUCY 

Hendrick  St.  School 

Grade  3B 

NONSENSE   STORIES 

If  the^teacher  cannot  tell  off-hand  about  the  horse  that 
combed  his  hair,  washed  his  feet,  climbed  a  tree  or  played 


football,  she  should  prepare  some  such  absurdities.  Hints 
will  be  found  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Peter  Pan." 

Topics  that  have  been  suggested  by  children  are  these  — 
The  Dog  that  tapped  shoes;  telephoned  his  friends;  smoked 
a  pipe;  planted  a  garden;  shingled  his  house. 

The  Cat  that  played  a  piano;  pushed  a  go-cart;  read 
a  paper;  jumped  a  rope;  sewed. 

The  Hen  swimming;  painting  her  house;  going  to  school; 
riding  horseback;  cUmbing  a  pole. 

The  Horse 

.  Once  a  horse  had  sore  eyes.  He  went  to  the  doctor  one  day.  The 
doctor  said  that  he  must  wear  glasses,  so  he  bought  a  pair.  He  wore 
them  every  day  after  that. 

The  Brave  Pig 


One  day  a  pig  went  hunting, 
pig  chased  the  wolf  home. 


A  wolf  came  along  and  bit  him.    The 


ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS  OR  THE    ENDLESS 
CHAIN 

Say  a  word  and  ask  what  it  makes  the  class  think  of* 
At  first  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  away  from  families  of  words, 
but  once  the  idea  is  grasped,  the  exercise  will  run  smoothly. 

Skating. 

Skating  makes  me  think  of  roller  skates. 

Roller  skates  make  me  think  of  Academy  Avenue. 

Academy  Avenue  makes  me  think  of  jitneys. 

Jitnejrs  make  me  think  of  country  Hides. 
.  Country  rides  make  me  think  of  picnics. 


Teaching  Patriotism  in  Elementary  Schools 

Mary  E.  Collins 


The  Morning  Salute 

WE  have  read  of  the  devotion  of  the  Japanese  people 
to  their  flag  and  their  emperor.  Some  Japanese 
midshipmen,  on  visiting  a  California  public  school, 
noticed  with  evident  appreciation  and  approba- 
tion the  flag  occupying  the  place  of  honor  in  every  school- 
room. 

Patriotism  is  natural  to  every  child  and  to  every  whole- 
some minded  adult.  The  school  must  direct  love  of  country 
into  wise,  prudent  channels;  it  must  train  everyday  acts 
to  the  en4  that  one's  coimtry  and  one's  fellow-dtizens  may 
be  benefited,  the  aim  of  our  public  schools  from  the  nation's 
standpoint. 

This  article  will  aim  to  show  one  teacher's  experience 
along  this  line. 

Her  predecessor  had  the  salute  to  the  flag  given  each 
morning.  At  the  request  of  the  children,  she  continued 
the  custom,  but  foimd  that  it  grew  mechanical  imless  she 
added  a  few  remarks  to  make  the  children  think. 

She  wanted  them  to  realize  all  the  flag  stood  for,  all  it 
had  cost,  why  we  love  it  best,  the  ideals  and  institutions  it 
stands  for.  She  tried  to  develop  in  them  a  desire  to  emulate 
m  our  country  and  for  our  flag  the  bravery  shown  by  other 
peoples  for  other  flags  and  institutions.  She  wanted 
them  to  take  a  pride  in  making  little  sacrifices  for  their 
country. 

So  after  this  she  made  it  her  aim  to  have  some  anecdote 
ready  each  morning  before  the  salute.  She  was  well  paid 
by  the  zest  and  vigor  with  which  the  salute  was  given  and 
the  one  verse  of  America  suftg  from  memory.  On  Monday 
they  sang  the  first  verse,  on  Tuesday  the  second,  on  Wednes- 
day the  third,  Thursday  and  Friday  the  fourth.  The 
teacher  knew  the  words  herself  before  she  ^ried  to  lead. 

Try  it  yourself,  fellow^teachers,  and  you  will  feel  that 


thrill  in  your  own  hearts  with  which  their  youthful  enthu- 
siasm and  child-like  love  of  coimtry  will  reward  you.  You 
will  be  richly  repaid  for  the  necessary  search  for  interesting 
material  for  the  morning  talk. 

You  cannot  help  feeUng  that  you  yourself  are  working 
for  your  coimtry  as  other  patriots  have  worked  before  you, 
when  you  daily  lead  these  little  ones  to  a  greater  and  better 
appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  grow  up  a  patriot.  If 
occasionally  teacher  omitted  the  salute,  some  one  never 
failed  to  remind  her  of  it. 

Occasionally  a  careless  pupil  leaned  against  a  desk,  or 
did  not  look  at  the  flag  during  salute.  The  teacher  called 
to  their  minds  what  others  had  done  for  their  coimtry,  how 
the  best  that  we  could  do  was  none  too  good  —  even  in 
little  matters  like  this  the  unportant  thing  was  to  do  our 
tiny  duty  well. 

Sometimes  she  reminded  them  to  give  the  salute  as 
Washington  or  Lincoln  might  have  done  it,  "to  feel  in  their 
hearts,  as  they  would  have  felt."  "We  shall  each  be  great 
in  our  own  way  if  we  do  well  what  we  are  called  to  do,  as 
they  did." 

In  older  classes  she  would  suggest  a  single  verse  of  one 
of  the  other  national  songs  alternated  with  America,  but 
the  teacher  should  know  them  from  memory  first  and  if 
she  plays  the  piano,  she  should,  if  possible,  play  from 
memory  also. 

Educated  foreigners  cannot  understand  why  Americans 
do  not  know  the  national  song&  from  memory,  to  be  able 
to  sing  them  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  without  boqks. 

This  exercise  must  be  brief,  but  full  of  life,  depth  and 
thought.  It  must  be  applied  at  once  to  the  salute  and 
must  have  some  connection  with  it  In  these  two  qualities 
lies  its  charm.    Daily  repetition  gives  it  efficiency.  , 

Some  suggestions  for  material  for  these  talks  will  fallow 
in  another  paper.  i    /  "    i 
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Cornstalks   and  Goldilocks 


Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


THE  children  enjoy  the  correlation  of  their  hand  work 
with  other  subjects  so  much  that  we  decided  to 
have  Little  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears  live 
again  —  their  home,  the  sand-table;  the  material, 
largely  cornstalks. 

For  the  house  we  use  the  large  ends  of  the  stalks,  cut 
at  the  ends  to  fit  as  logs  are  fitted  together  in  log  houses. 
The  entire  structure  was  held  together  with  pins  which 
readily  penetrated  the  pith,  but  the  finished  product  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  if  a  tiny  particle  of  glue  is  used 
before  placing  the  piece  in  position.  The  structure  will  be 
found  to  be  very  durable  when  dry.  The  f umitiure  is  more 
satisfactory  also  when  the  glue  is  used.  Split  pieces  from 
the  large  part  of  the  stalk  may  be  used  for  the  roof  and 
floors,  but  cardboard  is  more  simple  and  durable.  A  ladder 
is  easily  constructed  to  be  used  in  place  of  a  stairway. 
The  necessary  furnishings  of  the  lower  room  are  the 


three  chairs  and  the  table.  These  were  made  from  the 
small  ends  of  the  stalks  with  cardboard  for  the  table  top 
and  splint  material  for  the  chair  seats.  The  bowls  were 
made  of  paper.  These  could  have  been  modeled  from  clay. 
For  the  chamber  the  three  beds  were,  of  coiu^,  essential. 
The  three  bears  we  made  of  clay,  and  a  corn-husk  Goldi- 
locks completed  the  characters.  To  make  Goldilocks, 
procure  an  imhusked  ear.  Turn  back  the  husks  from  tip 
to  stem,  being  careful  not  to  tear  them  off.  Break  off  the 
ear.  Select  one  fine,  white  husk,  turn  it  back  over  the 
broke;n  stem  end  and  pull  down  smoothly  on  the  other  side. 
Press  down  all  the  husks  so  as  to  make  the  stem  end  as 
small  as  possible,  and  tie  with  twine  to  make  the  neck. 


Use  ink  or  paint  for  the  nose,  eyes  and  mouth.  Pull  out 
two  or  three  hu^s  on  each  side  to  make  the  shoulders  and 
arms,  trim  to  the  right  length  and  tie  at  the  wrists.     Cut 


RSii 
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the  bottcnn  square  across  so  Goldilocks  will  stand  alone. 
The  dress  may  be  colored  with  wax  crayons,  if  desired. 
When  all  this  is  done  put  a  little  glue  on  the  back  of  the 
head  to  hold  a  tuft  of  corn-silk  hair. 

Any  teacher  can  work  out  the  sizes  of  the  different  arti- 
cles, but  to  save  time  the  following  lengths  are  suggested 
as  convenient: 
Large  bed: 

Four  5^  inch  for  head  posts  and  side  rails. 

Four  3i  in.  for  ends  and  rungs. 

Two  4  in.  for  foot  posts. 


Reduce  these  sizes  one  inch  for  the  middle-sized  bed  and 
two  inches  for  the  little  bed. 

Large  Chair: 

Two  6  in.  pieces  for  the  back  legs. 

Twelve  2J  in.  pieces  for  seat  frame,  rungs  and  back. 
The  latter  must  be  trinmied  a  trifle  to  fit. 
Reduce  in  proportion  for  the  other  chairs. 


Notice  to  Contributors 

Photographs  submitted  for  publication  should  be  dear 
and  shaip,  and  printed  on  dull  finished  paper  that  will  per- 
mit retouching  with  water-color  wa^.  Drawings  should 
be  made  with  black  "^[5|gjt^f^  paper,  )OQ IC 
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Seat   Work   Suggestions 


I 

Estelle  Hinton 


Object  of  Seat  Work 

1  To  develop  the  creative  in  the  child. 

2  To  deepen  impressions  received. 

3  To  dear  impressions  received. 

4  To  furnish  opportimity  for  motor  outlet. 

5  To  deaf  difficulties  in  the  succeeding  lessons. 

Questions  the  Teacher  Should  Ask 

1  I>oes  the  work  present  a  problem  which  is  vitally 
related  to  the  child's  life? 

2  Is  there  any  chance  for  originality? 

3  Is  the  work  suggested  largdy  imitative? 

4  Does  this  work  strain  the  eye  and  hand? 

5  Can  the  child  work  this  out  by  himself?  Does  he 
understand  what  he  is  to  do? 

6  To  what  does  this  lead? 

7  What  habits  are  being  established? 

How  to  Examine  the  Work 

1  By  the  teacher  passing  down  the  aisle  and  encouraging 
the  weak  and  praisiiig  honest  effort. 

2  By  the  classes  passing  quietly  and  examining  each 
other's  efforts.  The  class  must  have  definite  points  by 
which  they  will  critidse. 

3  By  appointing  monitors  from  the  higher  divisions  for 
the  weaker  pupils  in  the  lower  divisions.  Each  monitor 
must  work  to  get  her  pupil  independent  in  the  shortest 
time.     Change  partners  once  a  week. 

4  By  haying  the  work  set  up  and  letting  others  tell  which 
work  they  like  best  and  why  they  like  it. 

Some  Hints  for  the  Teacher 

1  Let  older  pupils  in  your  grade  or  other  grades  pre- 
pare your  matenal.  Often  this  can  be  done  by  the  strong, 
restless  pupils  in  yotu:  class.  They  can  draw  patterns, 
cut  materials,  pass  and  collect  material.  Have  each  child 
get  his  own  mataial,  when  it  can  be  brought  from  home, 
as  in  dressing  dolls,  cutting  pictures,  papering  doll  houses 
and  in  sand-table  work. 

2  Train  leaders.  Train  pupils  to  hdp  you  and  to  help 
weaker  pupils. 

3  When  bxisy  work  is  assigned  for  the  first  time,  explain 
careftdly  and  take  time  to  hdp  the  children.  A  period 
used  to  establidi  the  right  habit  of  work  is  time  well  spent. 


Some  Material  for  Seat  Woi 

1 

Alphabet  cards. 

2 

Colored  sticks. 

3 

Pegs. 

4 

Scissors. 

6 

Crayola. 

6 

A  few  patterns  of  animals. 

7 

Paper  of  differjcnt  kinds. 

8 

Manila  envdopes. 

9 

Clay. 

10 

Number  cards. 

11 

Box  of  1  inch  cubes. 

Arithmetic  Seat  Work 

1  Let  the  beginners  form  some  figure  on  the  desk  with 
the  colored  sticks,  as  4. 

2  When  the  child  can  form  the  figure  4  correctly  hand 
out  strips  of  paper.  Have  each  write  the  figure  4  four 
times.  Then  ask  each  to  draw  four  objects  of  the  same 
kind  by  each  4;  e.g^ 

4    •     •     •     • 
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4    C?3     C?3     C?3     CgJ 

Have  Crayola  used  for  the  drawings.  Let  the  child  exer- 
cise  his  initiative  and  color  as  he  pleases.  Then  have  the 
drawings  or  papers  inspected  and  the  good  points  noted. 

3  Use  sticks  or  cub^.  Lay  these  to  represent  the  desks 
in  the  row,  the  desks  in  the  room,  the  windows,  the  kinder- 
garten chairs,  the  pupils  at  the  board,  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  etc.  Care  must  be  taken  to  show  both  number  and 
position. 

Color  may  be  combined  with  this  as:  Use  red  sticks  to 
show  the  desks;  the  white  pegs  to  show  the  seats,  the  yellow 
sticks  to  show  the  pictures.  Later,  the  class  can  arrange 
this  material  by  2's,  5's,  and  lO's.  They  can  show  number 
of  fingers  on  the  hand:  the  double  gymnasium  lines,  the 
number  of  dimes  in  fifty  cents,  etc.  Whatever  task  is  set, 
it  must  connect  with  the  child's  life  in  an  interesting  way. 
Pegs  or  cubes  may  be  used,  if  desired. 

4  When  you  are  needing  patterns  for  drawing  or  for 
flash  work  prepare  a  few.  Pass  these  to  the  quick,  restless 
children  and  assign  a  definite  mrniber  for  each  to  ^w  and 
cut.  The  patterns  are  not  accJepted  unless  they  are  accu- 
rate. Some  material  may  be  wasted,  but  you  can  establish 
some  excellent  habits  if  this  is  handled  right.  You  can 
train  for  independence  and  leadership  and  you  can  place 
responsibility,  which  aids  in  steadying  and  in  giving  poise 
to  your  pupils. 

5  Use  Manila  envelopes  and  figures  cut  from  large  calen- 
dars. Make  a  set  of  niunber  cards  containing  the  combina- 
tions taught.  Hand  out  these  cards  to  be  placed  on  the 
desk  and  let  the  child  matdi  the  figure  bdonging  to  the 
combination  as:    Combination 

3 
3 

6 

Work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion may  be  added  later. 

6  Use  the  calendar  figures.  Lay  sticks  or  pegs  or  leaves 
to  show  the  correct  number. 

7  Let  children  cut  circles  and  make  domino  cards.  The 
teacher  can  dther  hand  out  4ominoes  to  be  duplicated  or 
make  drawings  on  the  board.  Paste  the  cirdes  on  the  cards 
which  the  teacher  has  prepared.  The  cards  can  be  cut 
from  Manila  paper.* 

8  After  each  child  has  made  a  set  of  domino  cards,  let 
him  take^his  calendar  figures  and  match  these  as: 


Hi    S3 


Later  let  him  show  the  combinations  as: 


IZlf 


9  Make  cardboard  money  for  playing  store.  Use  tablet 
backs  or  thin  cardboard.  Use  the  real  money  for  drawing 
the  cirdes.  Li  one  lesson  have  only  one  piece  of  money 
cut,  as  five  cents.  The  children  fix  the  name  and  value 
with  less  confusion  if  the  money  is  given  gradually.  Each 
child  should  have  a  cheap  brown  envelope  or  a  spool  box 
for  his  money.  Have  the  money  made  gradually  and  let 
him  learn  the  value  of  each  piece  as  it  is  made.  The  teacher 
should  mark  the  value  on  each  piece  of  money  with  ink. 

Then  assign  seat  work  as  this:  '^Lay  on  yotu:  desk  the 
number  of||mckds  which  yoiu:  reader  cost." 


{ConHnued  on  pagg  St) 
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Twilight  — A   Russian   Folk  Song 


(Translated  for  Pxima&y  Editcatiom) 
Andante. 


Bold  youth,  tx)Id  youth,  Oh,  drop  the  plov7,      Twilight 


f~j^  I''  j'l  j'l  J.    J)  I  C^'i^H— J? 


white  is  deepening  now,5       ^The  sheep  and  lambs     have 


sought         ffli  the       fold,    The     breath  of        night    [has 


^     M 


J  J  I  '  M  i\ij\  jTtrJi—yt^lf^ 


swept  the  earth  with  cold.  The  stars  shine  above  the  wold.        Oh,    thou^bold  youtiil 


^W 


T» 


Y 


m 


t 


i    i  i-i 


w^ 


*      * 


^ 


-:^ — =: ji: 


Ij*    5 


/    5;, 
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The  Swing  Dance 
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He  vrho  will  dance  this  dance  with  me 
Must  very  light  and  lively  be. 
One,  two,  thiee,  four,  five,  on  toe. 
Then  swing  round,  and  back  you  go. 
Que,  two,  three,  four,  five,  on  toe. 
Then  swing  round,  and  back  you  go. 

All  in  a  circle,  holding  hands.  Round  to  left  with  skip 
st^,  always  swinging  one  foot  diagonally  forward  while 
taking  the  step  with  the  other  foot.    At  2  partners  cross 


arms  (see  Illustration  1)  and  take  five  lightly  hopping  steps 
toward  center  of  circle;  at  3  they  turn  qui^y  (Illus- 
tration 2)  and  go  back  with  other  five  steps,  At  4,  the 
same  steps  outward,  away  from  center,  at  5,  turning.  aa|j 
going  back  to  place.  At  the  end  of  the  melody  partners 
change  places  quickly,  and  at  the  repetition  of  the  dance 
each  one  dances  with  the  one  on  his  other  side,  thiese  two 
in  their  turn  changing  places  at  the  end  of  the  melody. 
The  dance  is  generally  continued  until  the  original  partners 
have  met  again. 


i 


Swing  Dance 
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The  Three  Little    Kittens 

A  FIRST  GRADE  DRAMATIZATION 
Anna  F.  Coote 


N  our  search  for  material  suitable  for  dramatization 
in  the  First  Grade,  we  do  not  need  to  go  very  far 
away  from  what  is  already  dearly  famHiar  to  the 
child.    The  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  the  simpler  fables 


fitted  snugly  and  tied  under  the  chin.  An  enormous  bow  of  oranse 
crepe  paper  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck  added  a  striking  note  of  color 
and  completed  the  costume. 


THE   PLAY 

The  play  was  in  eight  acts.  The  music  played  during  the  perform- 
ance expressed  the  spirit  of  each  act  and  changed  from  grave  to  jray 
with  the  action  of  the  play. 


1 


The  Story  Teller  recites  Stanza  1  (the  first  three  lines) 
Three  Little  Kittens 
They  lost  their  mittens 
And  they  began  to  cry  — 


{WhUe  he  is  reciting,  the  three  kiUens  came  in  at  one  side  of 
the  stage,  holding  hands,  with  lowered  heads.  The  Mother 
comes  from  the  opposite  side  to  meet  them.  The  Kittens  recite 
in  concert:) 

O  Mother  dear, 

We  sadly  fear 

Our  mittens  we  have  lost! 


(Sad  music,) 


They  lost  thdr  mittens" 

and  fairy  stories  which  added  so  much  joy  to  our 
own  childhood  are  just  as  attractive  to  the  child  of 
to-day  and  furnish  abimdant  and  excellent  material 
for  dramatization.  They  are  full  of  action  and 
sparkling  dialogue,  and  they  are  literature.  Why 
not  use  them? 

kr  The  adventures  of  the  Three  Little  Kittens 
proved  so  thrilling  to  one  little  First  Grade  that 
after  several  impromptu  dramatizations  in  which 
different  children  took  part,  we  worked  out  a 
more  elaborate  all  star  performance,  with  music. 

CHARACTERS 

The  Story  Teller 

The  Mother 

The  Three  Kittens 

COSTUMES 

The^Story'Teller  wore  ordinary  clothes.  For  the  Mother  and  Ki  t tens 
we  made  cat  costumes  of  blade  cambric.  These  were  made  like  a 
child's  sleeping  garment,  without  feet.    An  extra  pair  of  stockings  was 


You  oai^hty  kittens" 

2    Mother  recites  Stanza  2  {first  three  lines) 
What!  lost  your  mittens! 
You  naughty  kittens! 
Then  you  shall  have  no  pie! 


The  Kittens 


(Exit  Mother) 

Me-ow,  me-ow,  me-ow! 
Then  we  shall  have  no  pie! 

(Exeunt  Kittens  in  opposite  direction) 


3     The  Story  TeUer 

The  Three  Little  Kittens 
They  foitod  their  mittens 
And  they  began  to  cry  — 

{Kittens  find  their  mittens  and  come  dancing  in,  meeting 
Mother.    They  wave  their  mittens.) 


KiUens 


drawn  up  over  the  legs.    A  tail  was  made  of  a  long,  narrow  tube  of 
cambrjc  stuffed  with  paper,  the  end  caught  back  with  a  thread  to  give 
the  desired  upward  curve. 
A  cap  of  black  cambric  with  ears  stuffed  to  make  them  stick  up, 


O  Mother  dear, 

See  here,  see  here! 

Our  mittens  we  have  foimd! 


(Joyful  music.) 
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{Kittens  go  off  with  heads  hanging.  Clothes-line 
{s  strung  across  stage  at  one  side,) 

7    Story  Teller 

The  Three  Little  Kittens 
They  washed  their  mittens 
And  hung  them  up  to  dry. 

{Kittens  pantomime  washing  mittens  and  hang- 
ing  them  on  line.  Then  they  come  dancing  in  to 
meet  Mother,    Cheerful  music,) 


Kittens 


O,  Mother  dear, 

See  here,  see  here! 

Our  mittens  we  have  washed! 


''Our  imLLL'Eks  we  have  FouoiJ" 


4    Mother  {clapping  hands  in  glee) 

What!  found  your  mittens! 

You  darling  kittens! 

Then  you  shall  have  some  pie! 

(Mather  gives  them  pie  and  goes  out,) 


KiUens 


5    Story  TeUer 


Me-ow,  meow,  me-ow, 
Then  we  shall  have  some  piel 

The  Three  Little  Kittens 
Put  on  their  mittens 
And  soon  ate  up  the  pie. 


(listens  sit  on  floor ^  put  on  mittens  and  pantomime,  cat- 
it^  f^ie.  The  music  gradually  changes  from  joyful  to  sad 
llmse  as  the  kittens  discover  that  they  have  soiled  their  mittens, 
MuAer  enters.) 


8     Mother 

What!  washed  your  mittens! 
You  darling  kittens! 

I  smell  a  rat  close  by! 
Hush,  hush,  hush! 
I  smell  a  rat  dose  by! 

{As  Mother  gives  last  three  lines,  she  leads  the  kittens  in 
ft.rsuit  ff  the  imaginary  rat.    Soft,  quick  music,) 


Kittens 


Mather 


"They  wished  their  cnittens'' 


0,  Mother  dear, 

We  sadly  fear 

Our  mittens  we  have  soiled. 


What,  soiled  your  mittens! 
You  naughty  kittens! 
(Examining  mittens) 
0  my!  0  myl  O  my! 


Kiiiens  {in  turn) 


O  myl  Omyl  Omyl 


And  hung  thcnBJg^^ii^^a  by  V^nOOQ  IC 
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JfEPTUWE: 


The.  &AME  that   tha^ -P  L AN  E^TJ  Pygr> 


Questions  Three- — A  Moon  and  Star  Play 

Madge  Anderson  • 


(Book  rigfatt 

This  entertainment  can  best  be  played  in  a  circle,  as  a  game.  But 
if  enough  space  is  not  available,  the  following  suggested  changes  will 
make  the  play  suitable  for  presentation  on  the  ordinary  school-room 
platform. 

For  platform  piesentation  the  !q[>ee<^e6  should  be  spoken  in  the 
order  5,  4, 6,  7. 3, 8, 0, 2, 10, 11»  1, 12, 13,  instead  of  in  thex>rder  given 
in  Uie  text:  tl^t  is  so  that  each  of  the  characters,  the  Sandman, 
the  0ream,  the  Moon,  and  the  Sun,e^iains  his  identity.. after  he 
enters  and  before  )ie  is  questioned  by  Wyhken,  Blynken  said  Nod. 

The  game  as  it  is  written  is  arraDgM  far  a  circle  plav.     - 

The  Planet  Game  may  be  omitted  if  the  children  do  not  know  the 
Planets.  The  constellations  that  the  children  know  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Star  game,  or  the  game  may  be  played  just  by  Stars 
without  names. 

The  songs  for  the  games  are  the  tunes  of  familiar  children's  songs. 
They  may  be  found  in  "Games  for  Playtime  and  Parties,"  by  Stanley 
Milman;  in  "Our  Old  Nursery  Rhymes,"  by  Alfred  Moffat;  and  in 
other  books  of  children's  games.  .    ' 

At  five  equidistant  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  the  actors 
are  seated  in  the  following  order;  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod,  to- 
gether; the  Dream;  the  Sun;  the  Sandman;  and  the  Moon.  The 
Planets  and  the  Stars  sit  outside  the  drde  of  the  other  actors. 

The  Sun  {walking  around  the  circle  until  he  returns  to  his  awn 
plac^  and  gesturing  with  his  landerp)     ., .  *,    .♦    -     ^ 
(1)*    3ere  I  come,  the  golden  Sun, .  '  ^ 

From  morn  to  night  I  go,  . .   ^ 
'     I  light  the  East,  then  I  light;  the  West,    , 
Holding  my  lantern  so. 

The  Moon  (walking  around  the  circle  until  he  reaches  his  own 
place  and  holding  his  mirror  always  toward  the  Sun\ 

(2)  Here  I  come,  the  silver  Moon, 

From  night  to  mom  I  glow, 
la  my  looking-glass  yott  can  see  the  sfun, 
'As  across  the  sky  I  go.  .  » 

The  DreaMtkrowing  dreams  ds  'he  walks  about  the  circle) 

(3)  Here  I  conjie,  a  happy  ©r(Mun, 

'  Around  the  world  I  go."  , 
^:    And  whe»  I  see  a  sleeping  child,  • 
I  stop  for  a  minute,  so. 


The  Sandman  (scattering  sand  as  he  walks  around  the  circle) 

(4)  Here  I  come,  the  Sandman  old, 
With  my  biag  of  sand  I  go. 

And  every  night  at  sleepy  time, 
I  scatter  my  sleep  sand  so. 

Wynken  f  Blynken  and  Nod  (yawning  and  stretching  as  they 
walk  around  the  cirde)  -        •     .       * 

(5)  Here  we  come,  three  sleepy  folks, 
.  .         Who  don't  want  to  go  to  bed, 

'      But  Wynken  and  BIyiSten  can't  open  their  eyes,    / 
And  Nod  can't  hold  up  his  head.  ,  ..- 

Wynken'    ,  ..,         •     V 

I  don't  want  to  go  tc^sleepl  '  ^ 

Why  can't  it  be  always  day? 

Blynken 

There  jsu'ti^ven  any  mooh.  <?     ^ 

Where  has  it  gtoe  away?  .    ;*       . 


Nod 


Only  the  stars  dance  in  the  sky. 
What  game  do  you  think  they  play? 


Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  (crossing  the  circle  to  the  Sandman) 

(6)  Sandman,  you  go  all  roimd  the  world, 
And  everything  you  see. 

Tell  us  the  things  we  want  to  kniow, 

Answer  us  questions  three. 
We  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep. 

Why  can't  it  be  always  day? 
Where  is  the  Moon  when  it's  gone  away? 

And  what  are  the  games  that  the  bright  stars  play? 

The  Sandman 

(7)  I  cannot  say,  I  cannot  tell. 
How  all  Uiese  things  can  be. 

But  /  will  take  you  to  a  ^^reaiST'  ^  #    . 

And  there  perhaps  we'll  see^rrOOQ IC 
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I    The.  <S(?^Dmi}Si  ^eedbten5  the^  cjacul 


Wynkefty  Blynken,  Nod  and  the  Sandman  ^crossing  he  circle 
to  the  Dream) 

(8)  O  Dream!  you  go  all  round  the  world 

And  everjrthing,  etc. 

The  Dream 

(9)  I  cannot  say,  etc. 

But  I  will  take  you  to  the  Moon, 
And  there,  etc. 

Wynken,  Blynketiy  Nod,  the  Sandman  and  the  Dream  {crossing 
the  dfde  to  the  Moon) 

(10)  O  Moon  I  you  go,  etc. 

The  Moan 

(11)  I  cannot  say,  etc. 

But  I  will  take  you  to  the  Sun,  etc. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  Nod,  the  Sandman,  the  Dream,  and  the 
Moon  (crossing  the  circle  to  the  Sun) 

(12)  O  Sun,  you  go,  etc. 

The  Sun 

(13)  I  cannot  say,  I  cannot  tell, 

Just  how  these  things  can  be, 
But  I  will  ask  the  Stars  to  come. 

And  then  perhaps  you'll  see. 
Come,  Earth,  and  play  with  me. 

To  show  these  chilc&en  why  the  night  must  be. 

(The  Earth  comes  into  the  circle  and  walks  around  the  Sun, 
occasionally  turning  around  and  shutting  her  eyes  whenever 
her  face  is  turned  from  the  Sun,  Meanwhile  the  other jchH- 
dren  Hng  to  the  tune,  "  The  Jolly  Miller"':) 

There  was  a  yellow  Sim  and  it  held  up  a  light. 
The  Earth  turned  round  and  that  made  it  night, 

One  way  it  was  dark,  and  the  other  it  was  light. 
The  Earth  turned  round  and  that  made  it  night. 

The  Sun 

Come,  Moon,  with  Earth  and  me  and  play. 
To  show  where  you  are  when  you're  away. 


(The  Moon  walks  around  the  Earth  and  hides  behind  it. 
Then  the  Earth  turns  around  and  catches  the  Moon,  As 
soon  as  the  Moon  has  freed  himself,  he  hides  again  behind  the 
Earth,  Meanwhile  the  others  sing  to  the  tune,  ^^  Little  Bo- 
Peep":) 

little  Green  Earth  has  lost  her  moon. 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  it, 

When  Earth  turns  aroimd. 

The  Moon  is  foimd, 
A-hiding  itself  behind  it. 

The  Sun 

Come,  Planets,  now,  and  let  all  see 
The  games  you  like  to  play  with  me. 

(Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune  walk  around  the  Sun,  each  one  in  his  own  circle, 
with  Mercury  nearest  to,  and  Neptune  farthest  from,  the  Sun. 
They  play  the  game  of  ''The  Mulberry  Bush,"  while  the  others. 
sing) 

Here  we  go  round  the  yellow  Sun, 
The  yellow  Sim,  the  yellow  Sun, 
Here  we  go  round  the  yellow  Sun, 
Each  one  in  his  own  path  walking. 

This  is  the  way  that  Mercury  walks, 
Mercury  walks,  Mercury  wsJks, 
This  is  the  way  that  Mercury  walks. 
He's  so  little  Jbe  walks  next  the  Sun. 

This  is  the  way  that  Venus  walks,  etc. 
She's  so  pretty  she  smiles  all  the  way. 

This  is  the  way  the  Green  Earth  walks,  etc* 
And  the  Moon  walks  by  her  side. 

This  is  the  way  that  Red  Mars  walks,  etc* 
For  he  is  a  soldier  marching. 

This  is  the  way  that  Jupiter  walks,  etc. 
For  he  carries  the  thunder  with  him.    f^  /-^r^rs}t> 
(Continued  an  page  6f)  tized  by  VIjOO^  IC 
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Trade  Games  for  January  Days 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


DURING  the  cold  winter  months  we  must  have  our 
h<Miies  made  wann  by  fires  of  wood  and  coal,  and 
we  must  also  have  comfortable  clothes,  shoes,  etc. 
In  the  morning  talks  and  story  periods,  lead  the 
children  to  think  and  talk  about  the  working-men  who 
furnish  us  with  these  necessities. 
Impress  the  children  with  the  thought  of  the  labor  which 
.  underlies  the  simplest  necessities  of  life,  and  also  with 
respect  for  the  many  workers  in  the  various  trades  who  are 
systematically  providing  these  necessities  for  our  homes. 
Froebel  said,  "Children  should  be  taught  to  respect  and 
honor  not  only  a  man  who,  by  his  hand,  gives  us  some  bread 
and  satisfies  our  bodies'  need  for  food  and  other  things,  but 
a  man  who  is  active  by  the  work  of  his  hands  in  any  busi- 
ness, however  lowly,  whereby  he  not  only  keeps  off  injury 
and  danger  from  individuals  as  well  as  from  the  whole 
conmumity,  but  even  directly  furthers  the  good  of  man- 
kind." 

Then  in  the  play  or  recreation  periods  the  children  are 
ready  to  dramatize  intelligently  the  diffeifent  kinds  of 
work  that  are  necessary  before  we  can  enjoy  our  homes 
and  be  comfortable  and  happy,  even  when  Jack  Frost  has 
frozen  the  streams  and  covered  the  ground  with  snow. 

I  Game  of  Woodman 

Where  does  wood  come  from?  If  the  children  do  not 
answer  beyond  the  wood-dealer,  then  lead  them  by  stories 
and  pictures  to  know  about  the  life  of  the  wood-cutter. 

To  dramatize  wood-cutting  choose  two  children,  one  on 
each  side  of  an  imaginary  tree,  to  swing  imaginary  axes, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Have  foiu:,  five,  or 
six  of  these  imaginary  trees.  After  the  trees  are  cut  down, 
two  children  are  harnessed  as  horses  to  a  long  sled  (made 
with  small  chairs)  and  a  third  child  is  chosen  for  the  driver. 
The  logs  are  loaded  on  this  sled,  and  then  drawn  over  the 
snow  down  to  the  river,  which  is  the  outer  aisle  or  the 
hallway. 

'  II    Carpenter  Games 

After  the  logs  are  sawed  in  the  mill  the  carpenter  can  use 
the  lumber  to  make  houses,  bam,  etc.  One  child  is  chosen 
to  be  the  carpenter  and  to  pound  with  a  real  hammer  on 
a  board  or  a  nail  in  a  wooden  box  at  a  table  in  front  while 
the  children  all  stand  and  sing  the  following  stanza  to  the 
tune  of  "Lightly  Row." 

Hey,  hammerl  ho,  hammer! 

Hear  the  steady,  steady  blow, 
Tis  the  jolly  caipenter. 

Who's  poimdiog  down  below. 
Hnr,  hammer!  ho,  hammer! 

Hear  the  merry,  merry  ring, 
While  he  builds  a  house  for  us, 

The  carpenter  doth  sing. 

Then  the  carpenter  sings  the  following,  using  the  same 
tune: 

Children,  sing!    Children,  sing! 

O,  so  merniy  and  true; 
Praise-this  busy  caxpenter, 

Who  builds  the  house  for  you. 
Warm  house,  pretty,  oozy  home, 

Where  each  little  one  doth  dwell, 
With  father  dear  and  mother  dear, 

Who  love  thbir  children  well. 

Another  day  have  all  the  children  stand  beside  their  own 
desks,  and  all  play  carpenters,  as  they  use  the  imaginary 
saw,  plane  and  hanuner  at  the  appropriate  places  in  the 
song,  which  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  JoUy^Old  St.  Nicholas. 

Busy  is  the  caipenter. 

At  his  work  he  stands. 
O,  the  wonders  he  can  do 

With  his  skilful  hands! 

Sawing  now  the  long,  long  boards, 

Shorter  soon  he  inakes; 
And  the  rough  is  changed  to  smootL. 

When  the  plane  he  takes. 


So  the  carpenter  at  last, 

All  together  brings, 
Nails  the  boards  and  timbers  fast  — 

How  his  hammer  rings! 

Thus  a  oozy  house  he  builds, 

Where  the  child  may  live; 
And  for  this  the  grateful  child 

Love  and  thanks  will  ^ive. 

After  each  stanza  the  children  all  use  the  plane  and  ham- 
mer with  the  words: 

Dze,  dae,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  r^, 
Dze,  dze,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap. 

This  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

Ill    Mining  Game 

In  many  localities  the  work  of  the  miner  is  unknown  to 
the  children.  But  by  means  of  stories,  pictiu^,  and  objects 
which  are  mined,  especially  coal,  the  subject  may  be  made 
real  to  them. 

When  dramatizing  draw  the  shades  down  partly  over  the 
opened  windows  to  darken  the  room  as  much  as  possible, 
as  it  is  dark  in  the  mines. 

Have  the  children  stand  quite  far  apart,  then,  either  with 
or  without  counting,  they  lift  and  swing  imagmary  pick- 
axes as  if  digging  coal.  This  is  good  for  a  quick  phj^cal 
exercise. 

After  a  little  of  this  exercising  or  digging,  let  them  play 
shovel  the  coal  into  the  cars  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface. 

IV    The  Blacksmith  Game 

Many  things  are  made  from  the  substances  which  the 
'  miners'  work  gives  us.  As  the  irpn  used  by  the  blackanith 
is  brought  from  the  mines,  the  blacksmith  game  naturally 
follows  the  mining  game. 

One  child  is  choaen  to  represent  the  blacksmith,  another 
the  horse,  and  a  third,  the  driver.  Two  other  children 
represent  parts  ot  a  broken  cliain  and  these  are  later  to  be 
brought  to  the  blacksmith  to  be  mended. 

The  blackspiith's  shop  may  be  at  the  front,  or  in  a  comer 
of  the  schoolroom,  or  out  in  the  school  play-gxDund. 

In  the  illustration,  the  forge  is  the  piano  seat  draped 
with  the  desk  cover,  and  the  blacksmith's  apron  is  simply 
a  piece  of  brown  cambric  to  represent  the  real  blackanith's 
leather  apron.  He  has  a  real  hammer  and  a  real  horse- 
shoe which  he  hammers  in  time  as  all  the  children  sing  or 
repeat  the  following: 

The  blacksmith  hammers 

The  whole  day  long, 
His  hammer  is  heavy, 

But  his  arm  is  strong. 

Chorus 
Strike,  bws,  strike,  boys. 

While  the  iron  is  red  hot. 
Strike,  boys,  now,  boys, 

While  the  iron  is  hot. 

He  heats  the  iron 

In  the  bright  fire, 
And  hammers  out 

A  large,  round  tire. 

Chorus 

The  horse  is  now  driven  into  the  shop,  and  stands  wait- 
ing to  be  ^od.  The  blacksmith  lifts  the  horse's  foot,  and 
after  heating  the  new  shoe  and  pounding  it  into  the  right 
shape,  he  plimges  it  into  an  imaginary  piail  of  cpld  water. 
Then  he  nails  it  in  place  on  the  horse's  foot,  while  the  chil- 
dren are  singing: 

Here  comes  a  horse, 

What  wiU  he  do? 
He  will  hammer  out 

A  nice,  new  shoe.i 
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The  driver  then  asks  the  price,  and  when  the  blacksmith 
tells  him,  the  driver  takes  from  his  pocket  imaginary  money 
and  pays  the  blacksmith.  Of  course  the  first  time  the 
blacksmith  has  to  be  told  the  real  price  of  the  shoeing.  The 
horse  is  then  driven  around  the  room  to  see  if  the  new  shoe 
is  all  right  to  keep  him  from  slipping  on  the  icy  pavements. 

As  the  blacksmith  resumes  his  hammering  at  the  anvil 
the  children  all  sing  again: 

He  heats  the  iron, 

And  hammers  away, 
Now  making  the  runners 

For  o\ir  nice  new  sleigh. 

Chorus 

At  the  last  stanza  the  "man"  brings  into  the  shop  the 


"T^=^^ 


broken  chain,  and  all  sing  the  following  while  the  black- 
smith hammers  the  links  together  again: 

Here  comes  a  man 

With  a  broken  chain; 
He  will  hanuner  the  links 

Fast  together  again. 

Chorus 

The  children  representing  the  broken  chain  have  their 
amis  linked  together  to  form  the  whole  chain.  The  black- 
smith hammers  them  in  place,  and  is  paid  for  his  work. 
Then  thejnended  chain  is  taken  away  from  the  shop. 

The  blacksmith  then  takes  off  his  apron  and  hangs  it 
on  a  peg,  closes  and  locks  the  door  of  his  shop. 

In  connection  with  this  game  teach  Longfellow's  "The 
Village  Blacksmith"  to  the  older  children,  and  read  or  tell 
it  to  the  younger  ones. 

V    The  Cobbler  Qame 

Our  shoes  are  now  made  by  machinery  in  large  factories, 
but  formerly  they  were  made  by  the  cobbler  in  his  little 
shop.  He  is  familiar  now  to  most  of  the  children  simply 
as  a  repairer  of  shoes.  They  have  seen  him  sitting  at  his 
bench  in  his  shop  as  he  retaps  or  repairs  their  shoes  in 
other  ways,  and  they  greatly  enjoy  playing  cobbler  shoe- 
maker. 

The  child  chosen  to  be  the  cobbler  sits  on  a  bench  and 
makes  the  motions  as  if  making  an  imaginary  shoe,  as  the 
children  walk  by  the  shop  in  rows  or  in  groups,  and  as  they 
look  in  they  sing  the  following  to  the  tune  of  "Good- 
morning,  Merry  Suns^e." 

As  wandering  up  and  down  one  day, 

I  peeped  in  a  window  just  over  Ukt  way. 
And  putting  his  needles  through  and  through, 

There  sat  a  cobbler  making  a  shoe. 

Chorus 

Rap-a-tap-tap,  and  tick-a-tack-to, 
This  is  the  way  to  make  a  shoe. 
(Repeat  the  chorus  twice  each  time,) 

With  his  nice  little  awl  he  maketh  a  hole. 

First  through  the  upper  and  then  through  the  sole. 


He  puts  in  a  peg,  then  he  puts  in  two, 

With  a  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  he  hammers  them  through. 


O'er  lasts  of  wood  his  pieces  of  leather. 
He  stretches  and  fits,  and  then  sews  together. 
And  whatever,  indeed,  would  you  or  I  do, 
If  there  were  no  cobbler  to  make  us  a  shoe. 


Chorus 


Chorus 


The  children  may  all  imitate  the  motions  of  the  cobbler 
as  they  march  along  —  shading  the  eyes  with  the  hand  as  ^ 
they  look  into  his  shop  and  sing  the  second  line  —  poimdmg 
closed  hands  together  at  the  chorus  —  pointing  one  finger 
upward  for  the  awl  —  using  the  left  hand  for  the  sole  — 
then  closed  hand  for  a  last  —  sewing  with  both  hands  as 
if  using  two  threads  at  the  words  "sews  together. 

VIIlGame  of  Scissors-Grinder 

This  worker  is  famiUar  to  the  children,  as  they  have  se^ 
him  going  along  the  streets  ringing  his  bell.  The  cluld 
chosen  to  impersonate  him  swings  a  real  beU  as  he  marcnes 
along  the  streets  (aisles),  stoppmg  at  the  different  hous^ 
(seats)  as  the  housewives  call  him  to  sharpen  then:  knives 
and  scissors.  The  children  aU  sing  or  the  sassors^rmder 
sings  his  song  alone,  to  the  tune  of  "Good-mommg  to 

You." 

O,  here  we  are. 

The  same  old  friend. 
With  knives  to  grind. 
And  scissors  to  mendl 

Here  theTsdssors-grinder  stops,  puts  down  his  beU  Mid 
placing  his  foot  on  an  imaginary  treadle,  he  starts  the  lar^ 
wheel  around,  while  he  appUes  the  edge  of  the  rea^  scissors 
which  a  housewife  has  passed  to  him,  to  the  httle  upper 
wheel.    As  he  does  this  he  sings: 

One  touch  of  your  foot. 

And  the  wheel  goes  round. 
And  before  you  can  speak. 

Your  scissors  are  ground. 

After  sharpening  them  he  tries  them  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  paper  or  doth,  and  then  the  housewife  pays  hun  lor 
his  work.    Piokmg  up  his  beU  he  moves  on  down  the  street, 

singing  as  he  goes  along: 

O,  all  know  us. 

And  we  know  all. 
At  every  house, 

We  like  to  calll 

Here  he  is  called  to  sharpen  some  scissors  and  he  sings 
the  sUnza,  "One  touch,"  etc.,  again.  Repeat  the  sharpen- 
ing,  with  the  same  or  different  sdssors-grinders,  as  many 
times  as  desired.  , ., , 

If  possible,  before  playing  these  games,  take  the  children 
together  or  in  groups  for  a  few  minutes'  visit  to  thecarpen- 
ter's  shop,  the  blacksmith's,  and  the  cobbler's.  The  chil- 
dren will  dramatize  them  much  more  readily,  Uieir  play 
will  be  more  enjoyable,  and  they  will  gain  knowledge  which 
will  be  lasting  because  the  impressions  have  been  made  by 
appeaUng  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  hand  — the  observmg, 
listening,  and  what  is  very  important,  the  domg. 


Little  Ah-Lu 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Meek 

Away  on  top  of  this  big  world. 

Where  bitter  snow-storms  oft  are  hurled. 

Within  a  small  low  hut  of  ice. 

Wee  Ah-Lu  keeps  quite  warm  and  nice, 


Sometimes  he  sets  a  boat  to  sail 
And  always  eats  the  fat  of  whale; 
Ah-Lu  enjojrs  his  home,  I  know, 
For  he's- a  little  Eskimo. 
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The  Child  and  the  Sunshine 

The  sun  is  shining  warm  and  bright. 

It  makes  me  want  to  dance  and  sing 
And  smile  up  at  the  golden  light 

That  smiles  on  me  and  ever3rthing. 

It  goes  about  from  land  to  land. 

It  warns  and  cheers  them  one  by  one. 
I'll  toss  my  arms  and  wave  my  hands 

And  throw  a  kiss  to  you,  dear  Sun. 

— Sarah  /.  Day 

When  Fritz  was  a  Puppy 

Alice  E.  Allen 
THE  FRITZ  BOOK 

Aunt  Minty  and  her  adopted  children,  Effie  and  Johnny,  live  at 
Clover  Patch.  A  basket,  holding  a  puppy  with  a  collar  marked 
FwTZ,  and  a  baby's  rattle,  is  found  in  their  lilac  bushes.  No  one  claims 
Fntz,  and  he  becomes  very  much  at  home  at  Clover  PatdL  Thanks- 
givmg,  he  goes  with  the  Clovers  to  Uncle  Jem's.  He  disappears,  but 
returns  at  Christmas  time.  Just  before  Christmas  a  new  teacher  comes 
to  the  Clover  Comers  school,  called  litUe  Miss  Anne.  She  has  no 
gome,  and  Effie  asks  her  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation. at  Qovcr 
ntch.    Anne  wishes  she  was  a  baby  so  Aunt  Minty  would  adopt  her. 

Of  course,  everyone  had  to  hang  up  a  stocking.  Johnny 
lent  Fritz  one  of  his.  Johnny  hunself  didn't  expect  any- 
thing, because  Santa  Claus  had  sent  him  the  puppy.  But 
it  was  as  well  to  be  prepared  if  anything  else  shoidd  come 
his  way.  So  he  hung  his  stocking  between  the  puppy's  and 
^e's  red  one.  Next  came  Anne's  and  Aunt  Minty's. 
jNext  morning,  Aunt  Minty  was  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled 
dream.  She  had  adopted  twelve  Christmas  babies  all  at 
once,  and  hadn't  names  enough  to  go  around.  Then 
*Boof  Woof  I"  sounded  cheerily  in  her  ears,  and  there  was 
Fritz  poking  a  cold  nose  into  her  face,  and  saying  "Merry 
Christmas"  just  as  well  as  he  could. 

She  left  him  to  waken  the  other  Clovers,  and  hurried 
down  stairs  to  start  a  roaring  blaze  in  the  fireplace.  It 
wasn't  IcMig  before  they  trooped  in.  Miss  Anne,  with  her 
bright  tumbled  hair,  and  eager,  wistful  face,  looked  ahnost 
as  much  like  a  little  girl  as  Effie  did. 

And  those  five,  flat,  long,  unmteresting  stockings  by  some 
Santa  Claus  magic  had  turned  into  queer-shapS  interest- 
ing objects  that  didn't  look  like  stockings  at  all.  Some 
were  still  slim-legged,  but  had  plumped  out  feet.  Some 
seemed  to  have  no  feet,  but  well-rounded  legs.  All  showed 
fascinating  bunches  and  bulges  and  curves  and  comers. 
So  before  breakfast  or  any  such  everyday  thing  could  be 
thought  of,  they  had  to  be  taken  down  and  emptied  with 
delightful  rustles  and  rattles  of  paper,  and  giggles  and 
squeals  and  "Ohs"  and  "Ahs"  and  "Looks"  and  "Sees" 
on  the  part  of  the  Clovers  themselves. 

"I  didn't  know  Santa  Claus  could  knit  and  sew  so  well," 
said  Aunt  Minty.  She  wore  a  new  white  apron  and  a  warm, 
woolly  lavender  jacket.  Out  of  the  toe  of  her  stocking, 
she  had  just  brought  a  gay  green  and  red  holder. 

"He  didn't  make  the  holder,"  said  Johnny.  "Effie  did, 
for  me  to  give  you,  Aunt  Minty." 

"I  like  it  all  the  better  for  that,  son,"  said  Aunt  Minty. 

She  smUed  as  she  looked  at  her  little  Clovers.  Johnny 
had  on  the  coat  of  his  new  "grownup"  suit.  His  new  tie 
flamed  under  one  ear.  Effie  was  reading  a  book,  her  new 
bronze  shoes,  akeady  on,  stretched  out  stiff  and  straight 
before  her;  and  Anne  was  attired  in  a  cap  and  scarf  of 
rose-colored  wool. 

** Santa  Claus  knew  what  I  needed,"  she  said.  "How 
warm  and  co^  these  wiU  be  to  wear  to  school  all  winter  I " 

"Your  Christmas  visit  here  is  Aunt  Minty's  gift  to  me," 
said  Effie,  dosing  her  book.  "And  it's  my  gift  to  you, 
Miss  Anne.    It  wouldn't  go  in  your  stocking." 

"  It  goes  in  my  heart,"  cried  Miss  Anne.  "  I  just  couldn't 
bear  to  think  Christmas  was  coming.    And  all  the  time 


it  was  bringing  me  such  lovely  gifts.    It's  good  to  be   i 
Clover  T-  Aunt  Minty! " 

As  Anne  tried  the  name  Aimt  Minty  had  told  her  to  iise 
she  drew  a  long,  quick  breath. 
Aunt  Minty  put  one  arm  around  the  little  teacher. 
"  You  can  be  a  Clover  till  June,  dear,"  she  said.    "That's 
my  Christmas  gift  to  you." 

Rosy  cap  and  all,  Anne  hid  her  face  on  Aunt  Minty's 
comfortable  shoulder. 
"I'm  so  happy!"  she  sobbed. 

"I  wouldn't  cry  about  it,"  cried  Johnny  greatly  upset. 

"O  Aunt  Minty!"    cried  Effie,  getting  hold  of  Aunt 

Minty's  free  hand  and  reaching  for  Anne's,  "There  are 

three  of  us  now,:pp  we  are  your  tiree-leaf  clover,  aren't  we? 

One,  two,  three  —  Miss  Anne,  Johnny  and  me!" 

Everyone  laughed  at  Effie's  happy  little  discovery,  even 
Miss  Anne  through  her  tears.  The  three  Clovers  hugged 
Aunt  Minty.  Fritz  felt  left  out.  He  went  to  his  Christmas 
stocking,  which  lay  on  the  floor.  He  nosed  it  and  poked  it. 
Finally,  out  of  it,  he  brought  his  pink  baby-show.  Proudly 
he  brought  this  to  Aunt  Minty,  and  dropped  it  into  her  lap. 
"He's  giving  you  a  Christmas  presient,"  laughed  Effie. 
"I  wish  he'd  brought  me  the  baby  that  belongs  m  it," 
said  Aunt  Minty. 

Perhaps,  nowhere  on  the  great  hoUy-trinuned,  candle- 
lighted  eart^  \^as  there  a  merrier  Christmas  than  at  Clover 
Patch.  It  takes  love  and  good-will  to  make  really  happy 
Christmases,  you  know.  And  the  old  house  was  just  brim- 
ful of  these  most  beautiful  gifts. 

About  noon,  little  snowflakes  began  to  tap  lightly  against 
the  windows.  Faster  and  faster  they  came.  Effie  said 
the  snowflakes  on  earth  were  giving  a  Christmas  party  and 
asking  all  those  in  the  clouds  to  come. 

Next  morning,  the  beautiful,  white  merry-making  was 
still  going  on.  The  wind  came,  too,  and  eluded  the  snow- 
flakes  in  great  white  crowds  before  him.  By  night  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  room  for  anything  out-of-doors  except 
snow  and  wind  —  and  scarcely  room  enough  for  them. 

The  next  two  days  were  the  stormiest  even  Aunt  Minty 
could  remember.  They  were  dajrs  when  Jake  had  to  come 
from  the  farmhouse  to  Clover  Patch  on  snow-she^;  when 
shoveling  paths  was  of  little  use;  when  some  one  was  busy 
most  of  the  time  keeping  fires  blazing.  They  would  have 
been  empty  days,  too,  everyone  said,  at  Clover  Patch,  if 
Miss  Anne  hadn't  been  there.  In  her  joy  at  being  wanted 
and  loved,  she  had  become  the  simniest  little  person. 
Pretty  roses  showed  in  her  cheeks  and  stars  in  her  eyes. 
Her  curly  brown  head  was  full  of  quaint  English  stories 
and  games.  She  found  the  old  piano  shut  up  in  one  comer 
of  the  living-room.  No  one  had  dreamed  what  gay  little 
songs  and  dances  were  hidden  away  in  its  heart,  till  her 
fingers  on  the  keys  set  them  free.  The  children  sang  and 
danced.  Aunt  Minty  sang  and  danced.  Fritz  did  his  best, 
too.  He  made  up  his  own  dance  steps.  And  his  voice 
wasn't  very  musical,  but  no  one  minded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  great  storm,  Effie 
discovered  that  one  star  was  looking  down  in  surprise  at 
Clover  Patch  almost  buried  in  snow-drifts.  The  wind  went 
to  sleep.  The  snowflakes,  missing  their  play-fellow,  fell 
more  and  more  slowly.  In  the  living  room,  Uie  great  fire 
blazed  out.  Its  warmth  and  color  and  fragrance  and  cheery 
crackle  drew  the  Clover  Bimch  about  it. 

Fritz  climbed  into  Miss  Anne's  lap  and  cuddled  down  to 
sleep,  the  baby-shoe  in  his  mouth. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  he  foimd  it?"  said  Effie  for  the 
dozenth    time. 

"Some  dear  little  baby  wore  it,"  said  Anne  dreamily. 

She  drew  the  shoe  carefully  away  from  Fritz,  and  held  it 

gently  in  her  hand.    "I  can  almost  see  how  the  little  foot 

looked  in  it." 

"  If  Fritz  only  could  talk,"  said  Effie, "  and  tell  us  all  about 
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Suddenly,  Anne's  e)res  lost  their  dreams  and  grew  big 
and  bright  with  a  new  thought. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  she  cried.  "Let's  make 
ourselves  into  a  detective  force  to  find  out  about  Fritz  — 
where  he  came  from  to  begin  with  —  where  he  goes  to  when 
he  runs  away  —  everything  we  can.  What  have  we  to 
b^;in  with  —  dues,  you  know?" 

After  all  these  new  words  had  been  fully  explained  to 
Effie  and  Johnny,  they  were  wild  to  begin  at  once. 

"The  Clover  Detective  Force  — C.  D.  F."  said  Effie 
slowly.     "It  sounds  very  big  and  important." 

Aunt  Minty  laughed  and  helped  look  up  the  dues.  Anne 
brought  from  her  room  a  little  notebook,  tied  with  crim- 
son ribbon.  On  the  cover,  she  printed,  "The  Fritz  Book." 
Inside,  she  wrote  down  the  clues,  numbering  each.  When 
they  were  all  in,  they  looked  like  this: 

1  Okl-fashioned  basket,  with  stout  cord. 

2  New  collar,  marked  Fritz. 

3  Baby's  lattle,  with  red  ribbon  on  handle. 

4  Baby's  pink  ^oe,  not  much  worn,  except  where  Fritz  has  chewed 

it. 

Note:  Wherever  Fritz  comes  from,  there  must  be  a  baby  there. 

(signed)  C.  D.  F. 

"That's  all,  so  far,  isn't  it?"  said  Miss  Anne  as  she 
finished  reading  her  dues  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Clover  Detective  Force. 

"All  but  the  girl  on  the  wheel,"  said  Johnny. 

"What  girl?"  cried  Anne.  "You  haven't  told  me  about 
her,  Johnny." 

"That  was  Johnny's  dream,"  said  Aimt  Minty.  "He 
climbed  out  on  the  roof  in  his  sleep"  — 

"Thanksgiving  night,  at  Unde  Jem's,"  said  Johnny,  too 
excited  to  know  that  he  was  interrupting.  ^*But  I  wasn't 
asleep,  Aimt  Minty,  so  how  could  it  be  a  dream?  There 
was  a  girl,  all  red,  riding  by  on  a  whed,  and  she  had  Fritz 
in  a  basket  in  front  of  her.  Put  it  down,  please.  Miss 
Anne." 

Smiling  at  Aimt  Minty,  Anne  added  to  her  dues  in  The 
Fritz  Book: 

5  Girl  in  red  on  bicycle;  basket  in  front  of  her,  withlFritzIinside 

She'd  just  finished  writing,  when  the  telephone  bell  over 
the  desk  rang  sharply. 

Eflle  answered  it. 

A  man's  voice  spoke  so  distinctly  that  Aunt  Minty  and 
Johnny  and  Anne  all  heard  it. 

*'Is  this  MibS  Margaret  Miller's  residence?"  it  said. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  Fritz,  asleep  on  his  cushion, 
suddenly  sat  up,  cocked  one  cropped  ear,  and  listened. 

"This  is  Clover  Patch  —  Miss  Araminta  Clover's  resi- 
dence," said  Effie,  just  as  Aunt  Minty  had  taught  her. 

Perhaps  the  man  didn't  hear.  Several  voices  spoke. 
One  said  something  about  a  lost  dog.  "  I  can't  imderstand," 
said  Effie.  A  girl's  voice  somewhere  said, "  two  days  before 
Christmas,"  and  mixed  itself  with  the  man's  voice  again. 
But  only  one  word  he  said  could  be  understood.  That  was 
"Fritz." 

Fritz  sprang  toward  the  phone,  quivering  from  the  tip 
of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.  Johnny  sprang  after  him, 
as  if  he  feared  the  puppy  would  disappear  into  the  tele- 
phone recdver. 

"He  knows  the  voice,"  whispered  Anne. 

But  after  that  one  word,  the  voice  trailed  away  into  the 
distance,  and  was  lost  in  the  buzzing  of  the  wires. 

And  try  as  they  would,  all  the  evening,  they  couldn't 
get  it  again. 

"The  storm  has  crossed  the  wires,"  said  Aimt  Minty 
after  a  talk  with  Central.  "K  the  man  wants  us,  he'll 
call  again." 

But  although  Fritz  sat  imder  the  telephone-box  waiting 
for  the  voice,  till  he  fell  fast  asleep,  the  voice  didn't  call 
again. 

So  all  there  was  of  it,  so  far  as  the  Clover  Detective  Force 
was  concerned,  was  a  neat  little  entry  in  Anne's  Fritz  Book: 


6  Man's  voice  on  the  phone.  Asked  for  Miss  Margaret  Miller. 
Said  something  about  a  lost  dog  and  Fritz.  Fritz  seemed  to  know 
the  voice. 

(To  be  continued) 


On  Red  Rug  Island 

Mabel  S.  Merrill 

"We  can't  get  anywhere  near  her,  Mother,"  said  Ned- 
He  was  standing  on  the  doorstep,  looking  back  at  the  bam 
which  he  and  Flossie  had  just  left. 

"She's  such  a  beautiful  cat,"  added  Flossie,  "and  we've 
been  wanting  a  cat  for  ever  so  long,  'specially  a  black 
one." 

"The  poor  thing  is  lost  and  frightened,"  said  Mother, 
"but  you  have  carried  food  to  the  bam  for  her  every  day 
since  we  first  saw  her  there.  So  I  think  she  will  soon  leave 
off  being  afraid.  She  will  see  that  you  know  how  to  be 
kind  to  lost  cats.  Perhaps  she  will  come  to  the  house  her- 
self some  day." 

"When  she  does,  may  we  keep  her?"  asked  Ned,  "be- 
cause you  can  see  that  she  hasn't  any  home." 

"Yes,  you  may  keep  her,"  agreed  Mother.  "Now  it  is 
beginning  to  rain  and  you  must  play  on  the  porch  or  in  the 
sitting-room  the  rest  of  the  morning." 

They  chose  the  sitting-room,  thou^  it  seemed  a  dull  place 
to  play  in  after  the  big  bam,  but  Flossie  said  they  would  make 
believe  going  on  a  voyage  —  that  was  always  fun. 

"Let's  play  the  big  ottoman  is  the  ship,"  she  said.  "It 
has  castors,  so  it  will  really  go  if  we  push  with  our  feet" 

"Let's  make  a  long  voyage,  'way  across  the  room,  and 
around  the  comer  of  the  sofa,"  proposed  Ned. 

"The  red  mg  is  round  tJie  comer  of  the  sofa,"  added 
Flossie.  "Let's  play  it's  an  idand  out  in  the  sea.  We'll 
discover  it  and  name  it  Red  Rug  Island.  There  ought  to  be 
palm  trees  on  it,  but  anyway,  there  are  roses  and  we  can 
make  believe  they're  pahn  trees." 

"Let's  make  believe  there  are  some  natives,"  cried  Ned, 
"and  one  of  them  will  be  a  king.  We'll  be  friendly  with 
him  and  he'll  tell  us  where  his  treasure  is,  and  maybe  give 
us  some.    All  aboard  now  for  Red  Rug  Island!" 

They  decided  to  name  their  ship  "The  Sea  Plunger,"  be- 
cause it  jerked  a  good  deal  as  it  sailed.  But  it  went  ahead 
very  well  for  all  that  With  a  fair  wind,  Ned  declared, 
they  would  round  Sofa  Point  before  noon. 

Beyond  that  Red  Rug  Island  would  come  in  sight,  and 
beyond  Red  Rug  Island,  the  door  stood  open  into  the  long 
covei:ed  porch  outside. 

"We  can  sail  right  out  there  in  the  "Sea  Plunger,"  said 
Ned.  "The  roof  keeps  off  the  rain,  and  we  can  look  over 
towards  the  bam  to  see  if  we  can  spy  that  cat." 

Even  on  a  voyage  to  discover  an  island,  they  could  not 
forget  the  pretty  black  cat  hiding  away  from  them  in  the 
bam. 

"Land  ahead!"  shouted  Ned,  as  the  "Sea  Plunger" 
rounded  Sofa  Point.  "Hurrah!  here's  Red  Rug  Island! 
Now  Where's  the  native  waiting  to  show  us  his  treasure?" 

"O  Ned,  look!"  Flossie  stood  straight  up  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  and  both  children  stared  as  if  they  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes. 

For  in  the  middle  of  Red  Rug  Island  sat  the  black  cat,  and 
this  time  she  did  not  run  away  from  them.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  these  new  friends  did  know  how  to  be 
good  to  a  lost  cat,  and  she  had  come  over  by  herself  from 
the  bam  to  look  for  them. 

Then  they  saw  that  she  had  not  come  alone  to  Red  Rug 
Island.  Out  from  behind  a  waste  basket  in  the  comer 
scampered  a  little  black  kitten.  He  jumped  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  island  and  then  scrambled  up  on  board  the 
"Sea  Plunger"  to  get  into  Flossie's  lap. 

"That  was  why  she  stayed  around  the  bam  so  much; 
she  had  hidden  her  kitten  there,"  said  Mother  from  the 
doorway. 

"Weil,  anjnuray,"  laughed  Flossie,  cuddling  the  kitten 
in  her  dress,  "we  did  find  somebody  with  treasure  on  Red 
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Verses  to  Learn  in  January 


Alice  E.  Allen 


The  New  Year 


No  backward  glance  shall  hinder  or  appall  me, 

A  new  life  is  begun, 
And  better  hopes  and  motives  call  me 

Than  those  the  past  has  won. 

—  Lillian  Knapp 

A  New  Year's  Resolve 

I  will  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me, 
I  will  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care, 

I  will  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer, 
I  will  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

I  will  be  friend  of  all  —  the  foe  —  the  friendless, 

I  will  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift, 
I  will  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness, 

I  will  look  up  —  and  laugh  —  and  love  —  and  lift! 
—  Howard  Arnold  Walker  (Adapted) 

The  New  Year 

So  spotless  white  the  earth, 

A  cradle-bed  it  seems, 
To  hold  the  New  Year  at  his  birth, 

And  fold  him  roimd  with  dreams. 

So  fierce  the  wind,  so  strong. 

To  rock  a  little  child. 
So  loud  the  music  of  his  song, 

Mysterious  and  wild! 

But  like  a  mother  kind, 

The  Sim  the  baby  warms. 
He  finds  his  cradle  softly  lined  — 

And  what  to  him  are  storms! 

He  wakes  and  seems  to  say 
In  smiles,  "Why  should  I  fear? 

My  hand,  dear  Sun,  hold  all  the  way, 
I'll  be  a  happy  year!"  —  A.E.A. 

Concert  Recitation 

Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  I  —  Bible 

While  the  earth  remainetb,  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold 
and  heat,  and  sununer  and  winter  and  day  and  night  shall 
not  cease!  —  BiUe 

Sununer  fading,  winter  comes, 
Frosty  mornings,  tingling  thumbs. 
Window  robins,  winter  rooks. 
And  the  picture  story-books. 


How  am  I  to  sing  your  praise, 
Happy  chimney-comer  days? 
Sitting  safe  in  nursery  nooks, 
Readmg  picture  story-books. 
—  Stevenson,  in  ** Picture  Books  in  Winter^' 

January's  Garden 

All  silver-white  and  silver-clear 

Are  January's  bowers. 
And  there  bloom  sparkling  sprays  of  ice, 

And  snowflake  flowers.  —  A,  E.  A. 

The  New  Year  Makes  Good  Resolutions 

I  must  not  cry  too  much. 

Yet  I  must  cry  enough, 
I  must  not  be  too  mild, 

I  must  not  be  too  gruff. 

I  must  not  be  too  warm, 

I  must  not  be  too  cold, 
It's  very  hard  to  suit 

You  folks  of  earth,  I'm  told. 

Well,  I  will  do  my  best, 

With  cloudy  days  and  clear, 
If  you  will  do  the  same, 

I'll  be  a  Happy  Year!  —  A.E.A. 

Bells 

The  world's  brimful  of  bells  — 

Jolly  bells  that  greet  the  year; 
Sleigh-bells  jingling;  door-bells  tingling  — 

And  all  with  tongues  so  clear. 

There's  another  —  sweet  and  new  — 

Rosy-tinted,  like  a  shell; 
Tongue  that's  active;  quite  attractive  — 

Our  Baby  —  Is-a-bel l  —  A.E.A. 

A  Little  Snow  Man 

A  little  man,  from  head  to  feet 

All  white,  I  saw  upon  the  street. 

His  back  was  toward  me.    "Dick  and  Dan," 

I  thought,"  have  made  a  fine  snow  man!" 

And  then  I  saw  a  yellow  curl, 
A  cheek  just  like  a  hoUy-berry;  — 

He  turned  around  —  in  fuzzy  white 
From  head  to  feet  —  it  was  our  Jerry! 

t:^A^E.  A. 
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Snow  Carnations 

Fair  as  the  flowers  and  starry-white 

As  was  the  life  he  gave, 
The  storm^of  winter  (ays  a  wreath 

Upon  McKinle/s  grave.  -7-  A.  E.  A. 

The  Christmas  Slsd  Speaks 

I'm  the  Sled  that  came  at  Christmas, 
There'll  be  some  fim,  you'd  best  believe  — 

For  Ted  and  I  are  going  coasting, 
It's  rained,  you  see,  since  Christmas  Eve. 

But  January  brought  a  snow-stonn, 
And  then  some  rain  and  then  some  rime  — 

Another  ded  and  boy  are  going  — 
We're  siure  to  have  a  joUy  time. 

I  have  some  bells,  Ted  has  a  whistle, 
They'U  stir  up  something  of  a  fuss  — 

A  dozen  sleds  and  boys  are  going  — 
You'd  better  come  along  with  usi  —  A.  E.  A 

Picture  Post-Cards 

Once  on  a  time,  a  silver  dime 

Bought  five  bright  postcards,  each  with  rhyme; 

That  they  might  travel  far  and  wide, 

It  bought  five  postage  stamps  beside. 

A  small  boy  then,  with  scratchy  pen, 
Wrote  words  on  each  and  signed  them,  "Ben"; 
Addressed  them  —  writing  was  his  boast  — 
And  sent  them  by  the  U.  S.  Post. 


The  skies  were  blue,  the  year  was  new, 
Away  those  Uttle  postcards  flew. 
They  filled  five  little  folks  with  glee  — 
I  know,  for  one  has  come  to  mel  —  A.  E. 

A  Winter  Sunset 


A. 


When  thelittle  hours  of  the  day,  so  tired. 

Like  children,  run  to  their  rest, 
The  sun  on  the  clouds,  like  ashes  before. 

Kindles  a  fire  in  the  west. 
I  ahnost  can  see,  as  the  colors  mount  higher. 
The  dear  little  hours,  as  they  sit  round  die  fire, 

Drowsy  and  warm  and  caressed. 
While  one  Uttle  star  listens  there  in  the  sky. 
And  the  wind  sings  so  softly  an  old  lullaby  — 

The  song  that  3ie  hours  love  best!  —  A.E.  A. 

When  Mother  LeU  Us  Make  the  Toast 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year, 

Of  all  I'm  sure  I  love  it  most, 
The  room's  so  bright  and  full  of  cheer. 

And  Mother  let's  us  make  the  toast. 

We  hold  the  toaster  —  it's  such  fun; 

And  watch  and  watch  —  our  faces  roast 
Till  each  is  like  a  round  red  sun, 

When  Mother  lets  us  make  the  toast. 

There's  Mother,  Daddy,  Sue,  and  I, 
And  Mother's  share  is  Susie's  boast, 

While  I  make  Daddy's  —  how  we  try, 
Witsi  Mother  let's  Us  make  the  toast ! 

It  must  be  crisp  and  brown  and  hot. 

Of  ^ces  we  will  need  a  host. 
For  0,  it  goes  right  to  the  spot. 

When  Mother  lets  us  make  the  toast! 

—  A.E.  A, 


Winter  Stars 

What  do  you  think  I  saw 
Hiurying  home  through  the  park. 

The  happy  stars  'way  up  in  the  sky, 
Staying  out,  too,  after  dark. 

One  by  one  they  came, 
At  first,  then  by  twos  and  threes, 

Till  the  sky  was  so  full,  you  couldn't  count  — 
Wouldn't  you  think  they'd  freeze? 

What  do  you  think  they  did? 

A  million  or  two,  so  gay. 
Twinkling  their  eyes  at  me,  the  while, 

SUd  down  the  milky  way. 

Out  looked  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 

So  cold  that  his  face  was  red. 
And  each  little  star  up  there  in  the  sky 

Scurried  straight  home  to  bedl  —  A.  E.  A. 

Afternoon  Tea 

(For  five  little  girb,  who  act  out  the  woids  pxetdly,  while  some  one 
reads  them;  or  amgie  recitation,  if  preferred.) 

We'll  pull  up  the  table  beside  the  big  fire. 
Put  another  stick  on  —  so  tlie  flames  can  dimb  higher. 
And  draw  up  some  chairs,  one,  two  —  and  then  three  — 
For  Betty  and  I  will  serve  afternoon  tea. 

Spread  the  cloth;  set  the  cups  and  the  spoons  in  a  row; 
The  cream  and  the  sugar  beside  them  —  just  so; 
With  dishes  of  wafers,  as  sweet  as  can  be. 
For  Betty  and  I  will  serve  afternoon  tea. 

Here's  thin  bread  and  butter  and  little  round  cakes. 
All  crisp  and  delicious  —  the  best  Mother  bakes. 
The  tea-kettle's  bubbling  right  over  with  glee, 
For  Betty  and  I  will  serve  sdftemoon  tea. 

Prisdlla  is  coming  and  Mollie  and  Lou, 

And  Mother  and  Baby  may  happen  in,  too; 

We  wear  om:  best  dresses  —  quite  ifg^t,  youll  agree, 

When  Betty  and  I  serve  afternoon  tea. 

Ah,  there  is  the  door-belll    ''So  happy  —  this  way  — 
Just  lay  off  your  wraps  —  yes,  it  is  a  cdd  dayl 
Have  chairs  by  the  fire."    O,  it's  lovdy,  you  see. 
When  Betty  and  I  serve  afternoon  teal  —  A.  E.  A. 

(If  this  is  given  as  a  Uttle  New  Year's  cdebimtioii,  it  may  be  foUowed 
by  the  refreshments  and  ''Healths.") 


All 


First 


Second 


Third 


Good  Resolutiona 
(An  eierdse  for  four  litUe  folks,  as  ''Good  Rcsotetioiis") 

We're  foiu:  Resoluuons, 

Easy  to  make. 
But  hard  to  keep,  sometimes  — 

Which  will  you  take? 

Take  me  and  keep  me  — 

O,  if  you  do, 
Earth  will  be  braver  — 

I  am  "Be  True." 


Take  me  and  keep  me  — 

0,  if  you  would. 
Earth  will  be  fairer  — 

Iam**BEGooDl" 


Take  me  and  keep  me  — 

0,  you  will  find 
Earth  will  be  happier  — 

lam  "BeKindI" 

(Coniinued  on  pag§ 
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A  Winter  Book 

Ruth  Ash 

(See  illustrations  of  patterns  on  pages  45  and  48) 

Here  are  patterns  which  the  children  can  use  to  make  a 
book  that  mil  tell  of  their  good  times  in  the  winter.  The 
cuttings  are  all  made  from  construction  paper  and  put  to- 
gether into  the  poster  pictures.  The  book  is  nine  by  twelve 
inches. 

The  cover  is  tan,  the  snow  scene  at  the  top  is  made  on  a 
piece  of  blue,  three  by  nine  inches.  The  white  paper  is 
pasted  on  for  the  snow,  and  the  falling  snowflakes  are  mad^ 
with  chalk.  The  paces  of  the  book  are  all  of  blue,  nine 
by  twelve  inches,  witn  the  white  snow  pasted  on  the  lower 
half  about  four  or  five  inches  wide. 

Page  1  —  The  boy's  body  is  light  brown,  his  coat  and  hat 
a  dark  brown.  The  snowball  is  about  four  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter. 

Page  2  —  The  sled  is  red,  the  boy's  body  light  brown, 
and  coat  and  cap  dark  brown. 

Page  S  —  The  snow  man  is  white,  with  dark  brown  hat. 
His  features,  buttons  and  arms  are  drawn  in  black. 

Page  4  —  The  pine  tree  is  a  dark  green,  with  brown 
trunk. 

Page  6  —  The  sled  is  brown,  the  little  girl's  body  is  light 
brown,  with  red  coat  and  hood.  The  boy's  body  is  light 
brown,  with  darker  brown  coat  and  cap. 

The  outlining  and  extra  lines  may  be  made  in  black 
Crayola,  if  they  are  desired. 


The  first  one  who  scores  40,  calls  "  Forty  Out  1  '*  and  hidei 
the  balls  for  the  next  game. 

This  may  be  played  outdoors  as  well  as  in  the  house,  anc 
the  children  soon  learn  the  principle  of  "protective  coloring' 
and  place  the  balls  so  as  to  blend  with  their  surroundings. 

Sometimes  two  of  the  children  play  another  form  of  tht 
game,  placing  the  balls  on  the  floor,  and  rolling  at  then 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  the  wooden  ball  of  Xhi 
Second  Gift.  Score  is  kept  in  the  same  way,  so  they  ain 
first  for  the  balls  of  higher  value. 


«1 


L>> 


'Forty  Out' 

Carrie  M.  Burlingame 

The  little  game  of  "Forty  Out,"  which  I  invented  for  my 
little  pupils,  has  been  very  much  enjoyed  by  them,  and  may 
be  of  interest  to  other  teachers. 

We  play  it  with  the  six  colored  balls  of  the  First  Gift. 
One  child  "hides"  the  balls,  though,  as  in  "I  Spy"  they 
must  be  in  plain  sight.  Then  the  others  are  called,  and 
the  balls  sought  for.    Their  value  in  scoring  is  as  follows: 

Red  — 5 
L  ,  Blue  —  10 

Green  —  15  . 

Orange  — 20 
Yellow  —  25 
Violet  —  30 


A  Homemade  Geography  Game 

Carrie  M.  Burlihgame 

When  the  children  had  completed  their  primary  geogra 
phies  we  took  two  copies  and  made  a  new  game.  I  firsi 
went  through  the  books,  marking  in  one  copy  all  the  pic 
tures  I  wanted  on  the  left-hand  pages,  and  in  the  othei 
those  on  the  right-hand  pages.  Then  Amy  cut  out  th< 
pictures  from  one,  and  Ralph  those  from  the  other.  Nexl 
they  pasted  them  on  cardboard,  first  cutting  the  titles  fron 
the  bottom,  to  moimt  them  on  the  back  later.  The  card 
board  was  then  cut  out,  and  the  pictures  placed  in  a  box. 

To  play  the  game,  the  box  is  placed  between  the  children 
and,  if  Amy  is  to  begin,  she  draws  any  picture  at  randon 
and  shows  it  to  Ralph.  If  he  names  it  correctly,  he  putj 
it  down  to  begin  his  pile.  If  he  cannot  tell  what  it  repre 
sents,  and  Amy  can,  she  gets  it;  if  neither  can  name  it 
they  read  the  title  on  the  back,  look  at  it  again,  and  lay  il 
aside  for  a  "discard."  Then  Ralph  shows  a  card  for  Am} 
to  name,  and  they  continue  imtil  all  the  pictures  hav< 
been  used,  or  imtil  they  agree  to  coimt  and  see  who  hai 
most. 

This  little  game  has  made  them  much  more  attentive 
to  the  details  in  small  pictures,  and  familiar  with  the  aspecl 
of  many  famous  places,  industries,  natural  features,  etc 
Of  course,  such  games  can  be  bought,  but  in  making  one 
the  little  ones  have  the  pictures  more  forcibly  impresseci 
on  their  minds,  and  care  more  about  it  because  "we  mad< 
it  ourselves."  I  believe,  too,  that  one  can  secure  a  greatei 
variety  of  subjects  by  making  it  at  home.  Our  cuts  rang< 
from  "Gathering  Pulque  in  Mexico,"  "Ice  Harvesting  ii 
Maine,"  and  "Making  Raisins  in  California,"  to  Tabh 
Moimtain,  the  "Soo"  Canal,  the  Acropolis,  and  Windsoi 
Castle,  and  questions  and  discussions  are  sure  to  aria 
in  regard  to  some  of  them  every  time  the  game  is  played. 
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Puzzles  for  Play  Periods 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

These  toothpick  puzzles  are  especially  good  to  use  in 
rural  schools  during  stormy  winter  noons  after  lunch  is 
over. 

I  Place  fifteen  toothpicks  to  form  five  squares,  as  in 
illustration  No.  1. 

The  puzzle  is  to  remove  ihree  toothpicks,  and  leave  three 
perfect  squares. 

Let  the  children  try  this  until  they  solve  it. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  solution. 

n  Place  six  toothpicks  or  six  half  toothpicks  in  a  row 
like  this:  No.  1  iUustration. 

Tell  the  children  to  add  five  toothpicks  and  make  nine. 

The  answer  is  illustration  No.  2. 


NO    I 


NO    2 


NO     I 


NINE 

NO   Z 

Names 

A.  E. 

IjHow  are  forty  b^;inners  to  learn  to  write  their  names, 
e^>ecially  if  arm-movement  in  rhythm  is  required? 

This  way: 

The  teacher  has  two  lists  of  names,  the  Christian  names 
on  one  and  the  surnames  on  the  other,  both  alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 


She  calls  all  scholars  whose  first  initial  is  "A"  to  the 
blackboard. 

The  number  will  be  easily  handled. 

First  '^A"  IS  taught  to  die  group.  Then  each  pupil  is 
aided  to  copy  his  own  name.  This  is  personal  work  that 
tells.    "B"  foUows,  etc. 

The  seat-work  is  writing  individual  names  with  pencil, 
or  letters,  from  a  carefully  prq)ared  "name  card." 

ADDRESSES 

Provide  each  pupil  with  a  card  on  which  is  the  niunber 
of  his  house,  send  him  to  the  board  to  copy  and  memorize, 
after  figures  have  been  taught. 


An  Address  Game, 

A.  E. 

Have  a  chief  of  police  or  station  officer,  a  kindly  man 
on  the  beat,  with  (of  course)  a  badge,  several  "lost"  chil- 
dren and  two  toy-telephones,  one  at  a  drug-store,  one  at 
the  of&ce. 

The  patrolman  leads  in  a  strayed  child. 

The  officer  in  charge  asks,  "What  is  your  name?'' 
"Where  do  vouUve?" 

If  proper^  answered  a  man  is  detailed  to  return  the 
wanderer. 

If  the  boy  cannot  give  his  name  he  is  happily  entertained 
until  called  for,  which  is  ahnost  immediatdy. 

A  pupO  (father  or  other  relative)  telephones  to  the  station, 
a  br^  dialogue  ensues,  correctly  conducted  by  telq>hone 
rules,  and  the  "anxious parent^'  comes  and  claims  his  own." 


Program  for  a  Rural  School 


Kate  K.  O'Neill 


9:00-9: 

9: 10-  9: 

9:20-9: 

9:30-9: 

9:45-9: 

9:56-10: 

10:05-10: 

10: 15-10: 

10:25-10: 

10:36-10: 

10:45-11: 

11:00-11: 

11:15-11: 

11:26-11: 

11:35-11: 

11:46-12: 


Grade  1 
losing 
20  Number 
30  Supply* 
46  Supply 
bSRead 
05  Supply 
ISWritiHg 
26  Phonics 
36 
46 

00  Excused* 
16 
26 
36 
46 
00 


Grade  B  Grade  S  Grade  4 

Flag  Salute  Moming  Talk 

Niunber  Number  Number 

Number  Number  Number 

Niunber  Number  Number 

Study  Read      Study  Read     Study  Read 
Read  Study  Read     Study  Read 

Written  W(^*  Written  Work  Written  Work 
Written  Work  Written  WoA  Written  Work 
Physical  Culture  or  Games* 
Music 
Writing*  Writing  Writing 

Read  Study  Spell      ArithmeHc 

Study  Spdl       Read  Study  Spell 

Study  Spell       Study  Spell     Read 
SpeU  SpeU  SpeU 

Excused  Drawing 


00-  1:16  Sing  Poems 

16-  l:25WordDrm*SUidy 

26- 1:36  Supply         Pk^ma 

36-1:45  Language 

45-l:65^0<uf  Written  Wofk 

66-  2: 10  Drawmg 

10- 2: 20  Supply  Read 

20- 2:30Supply         Read 

30-  2: 40  Physical  Culture  or 

40-  2:50Number        Supply 

60- 3: 00  Excused        Number 

00-  3: 16  Excused 

15-3:30 

30-  3:45 

45-4:00 


Nature  Study  or  Physiology 
Written  Woit  Written  Wo% 
Written  Woik  Written  Work 
Study  Geog.    Studbr  Geog. 

Study  Geog. 

Study  Geog. 

Study  Lang. 

Study  Lang. 


Stwib^Geog. 
Study  Geog. 
Geography 
Study  Lang. 
Games 
Study  Lang. 


Choose  Woffk 


Choose  Wod^  Choose  Work 
Choose  Work  Geography 
Language       Written  Work 
Written  Work  Language 
Oral  ArithmeUc 


*Supply^Al\  First  Grade  must  be  ready.  The  okier  chiklzen 
may  have  it  in  charge.  It  may  consist  of  all  sorts  of  things  for  pridL- 
ing,  tracing,  cutting,  weaving,  folding  and  pasting.  For  seat  work 
in  writing  and  number  have  it  <m  separate  slips  exactly  as  yoa  widi 
the  children  to  do  the  work.  Later  in  the  year  these  children  wiO 
read  silently  if  you  have  extra  readets  or  prepared  stories  for  them. 
Keep  them  Busy. 

^WnUen  Work  —  This  may  be  Arithmetic,  Language,  Geography  oi 
whatever  is  most  needed.    Have  it  all  for  use, 

^Outdoor  Games  should  be  supervised  by  the  teacher. 

*When  first  and  second  grade  children  are  excused,  appoint  i 
older  child  to  see  to  them  and  your  work  wiU  not  have  to  stop. 
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Writing  —  Tcadi  the  first  grade  children  to  write.  Writing  Le*- 
nns  in  tlw  other  three  grades  should  consist  mostly  in  movements, 
correct  positions,  correct  pen  holdings  and  corrections  of  woric  handed 
to  you.    The  real  writmg  should  be  in  all  written  work  done. 

*Wwd  Driil  should  give  place  to  spelling  the  second  half  year. 
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'Sounds' 

Margaret  Arnold 

The  train  sped  quickly  on  its  way  carrying  thousands  of 
teachers  old  and  new  in  their  professions,  to  the  state  capitol 
to  attend  the  Teachers'  Association. 

Each  teacher  was  eagerly  planning  just  what  she  should 
learn  there  and  all  were  talking  animatedly. 

Miss  Johns,  a  high  school  teacher,  thoughtfully  turned 
to  her  seat  companion,  an  enthusiastic  yoimg  teacher,  and 
remarked,  "Do  you  know,  Miss  Akers,  I've  been  wondering 
for  a  great  many  years  why  my  high  school  pupils  can't 
pronoimce  better.  I  always  shudder  when  I  ask  them  to 
read;  they  don't  seem  to  have  the  least  conception  of  sound. 
I  believe  the  fault  lies  m  the  grades.  Maybe  they  don't 
make  them  theirs." 

Miss  Akers'  face  glowed.  "  Oh,  Miss  Johns,  do  let  me  tell 
you  my  experience!  As  a  freshman  I  found  to  my  horror 
I  did  not  know  the  sounds  or  any  key  words.  I  had  learned 
them  in  the  grades,  but  not  so  they  were  still  mine,  but  after 
a  struggle,  I  finally  mastered  them.  I  determined  then, 
that  if  I  ever  became  a  teacher,  which  was  my  greatest 
ambition,  I  would  teach  my  pupils  in  a  way  they  would 
remember  and  save  them  tins  embarrassment. 

I  finally  became  that  teacher  and  valiantly  struggled  to 
teach  sounds.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  was  no  nearer 
the  goal  than  before,  I  started  the  next  year  with  new 
determination,  using  every  device  available.  One  morning 
I  came  to  school  with  no  new  device  but  a  strong  desire 
for  one.  In  only  a  few  minutes  I  must  again  begin  the 
tiresome  phonic  drill.  I  gazed  slowly  aroimd  the  room. 
It  seemed  so  hot  and  stuffy.  Like  a  flash  something  came 
into  my  mind.  I  opened  ail  the  windows,  called  the  pupils 
to  their  feet,  and  began  our  daily  Physical  Exercise,  but 
instead  of  coimting  as  usual,  I  repeated  the  five  vowels  in 
order  (a,  &, — g,  6),  first  long,  then  short  soimds.  Each 
child  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  Smiling  back  at  them  I 
kept  on.  Their  little  faces  responded  imconsicously  and 
by  the  time  I  had  given  them  three  times  every  child  was 
saying  the  sounds  with  me,  just  as  they  used  to  count. 

For  three  weeks  I  used  every  simple  physical  exercise 
I  could  call  to  mind.  Then  on  certain  days  I  varied  it 
with  harder  exercises  as  "Dutch  Windmill"  and  the 
''Butterfly  Dance,"  insisting  all  the  time  on  accurate  sounds. 
When  the  long  and  short  soimds  had  been  learned  thoroughly 
I  began  the  individual  sounds  of  each  vowel,  drilling  first 
on  simple  exercises  and  gradually  on  the^harder  ones.  And, 
Miss  Johns,  I  find  my  pupils  can  pick  out  the  unknown 
words  in  their  reading  lessons  when  they  are  marked,  and 
pronounce  them  correctly. 

They  learned  these  so  rapidly  that^the  latter  part  of  the 
year  I  taught  the  soimd  and  its  key  word,  still  by  this  same 
method. 

The  results  have  been  far  above  my  expectations,  too, 
for  instead  of  only  the  one  I  was  striving  for,  I  also  obtained 
tbiee  others;  concentration,  better  developed  bodies,  and 
fine  readers  and  spellers." 

Miss  Johns  had  been  listening  intently.  She  turned  to  a 
lady  sitting  across  the  aisle,  who  had  seemed  so  interested 
in  watching  Miss  Akers  and  said,  "  We  as  teachers  have  lots 
to  learn."  The  stranger  smiled  sweetly  in  re^x)nse,  then 
turned  to  Miss  Akers.  "My  dear,  in  the  coming  Associa- 
tion will  you  let  me  have  that  idea  to  tell  the  teachers  at 
my  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Round  Table?"  * 

Miss  Akers  gladly  consented;  then  added,  "Tell  your 
teachers  to  teadi  it  to  their  children  as  exercises'  for  their 
throats  and  bodies,  not  as  soimds." 


What  about  the 
so-called  Bad  Boy? 

You  have  discipline  difficulties  as  every 
teacher  has.  Kerens  a  hint  that  may 
solve  some  of  them. 

Neglected  teeth  are  potent  factors  in  pro- 
ducing ill-health  by  causing  pain  and  pre- 
venting proper  mastication  and  digestion. 
Give  the  children  dean  teeth  and,  along  with 
other  benefits,  better  discipline  follows. 

We  had  hoped  to  continue  the  practical  help  of 
our  trial  tube  offer  throughout  this  school  year — 
a  custom  we  have  followed  for  so  many  seasons. 

This  we  cannot  do.  The  existing  shortage  in  the 
very  high-grade  material  we  demand  for  the 
making  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  serious.  We 
must  be  fair  to  the  market  we  have  created  and  take 
care  of  the  thousands  who  are  constantly  buying 

COLOBTEl'S 

RliJIpN  DCNTBL  CRCAM 

Coupons  covering  our  special  offer  to  teachers  are 
stiU  good  for  reminder  cards,  booklets,  and  charts, 
but  we  regret  to  state  that  we  cannot  send  trial 
tubes  after  January  1st.   . 

Perhaps  yoiu:  pupils  have  already  learned  the 
lesson  of  "  GOOD  TEETH —GOOD  HEALTH," 
and  only  need  to  be  reminded  of  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  keep  our  dealers  8iq>plied, 
and  are  sure  vour  favorite  store  will  still  be  able  to 
supply  you  the  cream  that  tastes  good  and  does  good. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept  80        199  Fulton  St,  New  York 
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THE  OAK  AND  THE  LINDEN 
A  Winter  Tree  Study 

Gkace  Norton  Whittaker 

Few  teachers  seem  to  realize  that  winter 
is'an  ideal  time  for  the  study  of  tree  struc- 
tore,  and  for  this  reason  many  will  hesitate 
to  corrdate  the  nature  study  with  the 
myth  given  this  month.  Just  now  these 
two'txees  will  have  a  special  interest  for  the 
diildieii  because  of  Philemon  and  Baucis. 
In  early  ^ring  the  children  will  be  anxious 
to  visit  the  trees  again  and  this  may  be 
made  the  b^inning  point  for  the  study 
af^buda.  Later  the  leaves  and  the  ap- 
peuance  of^  these  trees  in  foliage  will  be 
i&teiestiiig  to  them. 

I   Visit  an  oak.    Let  the  children  observe 
the  following  points: 
(a)    Size. 

(6)  Form;  oval,  umbrella,  cone, 
column. 

(c)  Trunk. 

(d)  Branches;  erect,  horizontal, 
drooping.  How  arranged  on 
main  trunk.  Number. 
Straight  or  crooked.  Tips, 
thick  or  slender. 

(e)  Bark;  color,  texture,  taste, 
odor. 

(/)    Buds;  size,  shape,  position  on 

branches,  color,  covering, 
(g)    Fruit;  cup,  shell,  meat. 

Q  The  oak  in  history  andl  theTvalue 
the  ancients  phced  upon  this  tree 
will  be  interesting  to  the  children 
now.  They  will  enjoy  the  stories 
listed  below. 

Bibliography 

"The  Legend  of  the  Oak"  — "Stories 
in  Season''  —  George  and  WiUen. 

"The  Kind  Old  Oak"  —  "Little  Flower 
Polks''— Pra//. 

"The'^Last  Dream  of  the  Old  Oak"  — 
Andersen. 

"The  Oak'and  Ivy"  —  Field. 

HI  Visit  a  linden.  Use  the  same  outline 
for  observation  as  for  the  oak. 

IV  Compare  the  two  trees.    How  are 

they  alike?  How  do  they  differ? 
Take  this  point  by  point. 

V  Uses.    Trees  are  said  to  give  us  shade, 

soil,  light,  heat,  food,  wood  and 
shelter.  How  many  of  these  does 
the  oak  give  us?  In  how  many 
ways  does  it  give  us  shelter?  What 
use  is  made  of  the  bark?  Of  what 
value  is  its  fruit?  Write  a  list  of 
articles  made  of  its  wood.  (Give 
children  several  days  in  which  to 
add  to  this  list.)  Find  all  the  uses 
you  can  for  the  dififerent  parts  of 
the  linden.  Compare  the  two  trees 
as  to  usefulness. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR 
THE  FIRST  GRADE 

Franklyn  E.  Cavott 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few  lan- 
guage books  written  which  are  of  much 
h4>  to  the  primary  teacher.  At  least  this 
bis  been  my  experience.  In  my  work 
with  the  little  people  I  have  found  a  few 
wa3rs  of  making  language  work  attractive 
as  wen  as  ben^dal  and  perhaps  they  will 
hdp  some  one  else  if  I  pass  them  on. 

1  For  a  conversation  lesson  have  each 
cfaiki  r^resent  a  fruit.    When  he  is  called 


Successful  use  by  millions  of  women  for 
generations  and  expert  scientific  opinion 
have  thoroughly  established  the  superior 
merits  of 

ROYAL 

MIING  PdWDER 

Ab90luieiy  Pure 


No  substitute  exists  for  mak- 
ing biscuits,  cake,  muffins,  eta,* 
of  equal  quality  and  health- 
fulness. 

Royal  is  made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  de- 
rived from  grapes — a  natural  food — as 
contrasted  with  materials  derived  from 
mineral  sources  used  in  cheaper  baking 
powders. 


No  Alum 


No  Phosphate 


upon  to  recite  let  him  describe  the  fruit 
he  represents.  When  some  one  in  the 
class  guesses  what  he  is,  let  the  guesser 
describe  himself  and  so  on.  This  lesson 
can  be  varied  by  having  the  children  repre- 
sent toys,  vegetables,  pieces  of  furniture, 
birds,  musical  instruments,  animals,  and 
colors.  I  have  found  this  language  game 
very  popular  with  the  children  and  I  know 
it  to  be  of  great  help  in  training  them  to 
eicpress  themselves  well  orally. 

2  A  good  set  of  animal  patterns  makes 
the  foundation  Jfor  a  fine  series  of  written 
language  lessons.  Take  one  animal  for  a 
lesson,  say  the  elephant.  Show  the  pic- 
tures you  have  of  him  and  have  the  diil- 
dren  tell  you  all  they  can  about  him.  If  it 
is  necessary,  describe  him  yourself,  but 
usually  there  will  be  some  of  your  little 
people  who  will  be  only  too  eager  to  tell 
of  his  large,  flopping  ears,  his  long  trunk, 
and  his  tiny  tail. 

When  the  interest  is  good,  have  the 
children  suggest  sentences  describing  the 
elephant.  From  the  best  ones  make  a 
short  board  composition  for  the  children 
to  read  and  copy  at  their  seats. 

The  next  lesson  is  to  read  these  composi- 
tions in  class  and  to  make  a  copy  of  the  ele- 
phant pattern.  They  love  this  work  and 
will  do  it  well.  You  can  apply  it  also  to 
domestic  animals,  birds,  flowers,  or  trees. 

3  A  very  simple  oral  language  lesson 
is  based  on  child  games.  Have  each  child 
draw  a  picture  illustratkig  some  game  he 
likes  to  play.  Then  have  him  describe 
his  game  in  class.  The  pictures,  of  course, 
are  crude,  but  the  children  understand 
them'. 

4  My  last  suggestion  is  for  some  rainy 
day  language  lessons.  In  one  of  my 
readers  is  an  unsigned  poem  called  "The 
Rain.''  I  shall  copy  it  here  and  explain 
how  I  used  it. 


THE   RAIN 

Who  likes  the  rain? 
"I,"  said  the  duck.  "I  caU  it  fun, 
For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on. 
Thev  make  a  cunning,  three-toed  track 
In  the  toft,  cod  mud  as  I  pass.    Quack,  quackl 

I  like  the  raini" 

Who  likes  the  rain? 
"I,"  cried  the  dandeUon,  "II 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry." 
And  she  lifted  her  shining  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 
"I  like  the  rain." 

Who  likes  the  rain? 
"II  and  I  hope 'twill  pour,  pour," 
Croaked  the  tree  toad  at  his  gray  bark  door.  . 
"With  a  broad  leaf  over  me  for  a  roof, 
I  feel  that  I'm  quite  waterproof. 
I  like  the  rain." 

Who  likes  the  rain? 
"I,"  sang  the  brook,  "I  like  every  drop, 
And  I  wish  the  rain  would  never  stop 
Till  a  big,  big  river  I  grow  to  be. 
Rushing  along  to  the  wonderful  sea. 

Hike  the  rain." 

Who  likes  the  rain? 
"I,"  shouted  Ned,  "for  I  can  run, 
With  my  high-top  boots  and  mv  rain  coat  on. 
Through  every  puddle  and  brocUet  and  pool 
That  I  can  find  on  my  way  to  school. 

I  like  the  rain." 

The  first  verse  I  wrote  on  the  board  and 
had  the  class  read  many  times  aloud. 
Then  they  cut  out  white  ducks  from  my 
pattern  and  colored  then:  feet  and  bilk 
orange-red  with  crayolas.  These  they 
pasttd  on  the  outside  of  a  doubled  sheet 
of  cream  drawing  paper.  On  the  inside 
they  wrote  the  verse.  For  the  next  day's 
lesson,  they  learned  the  verse.  I  used 
the  other  verses  in  the  same  wav,  and  the 
little  lessons  made  the  rainy  day  a  wee. 
bit  brighter.      Digitized  by  VnOO^lC 
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Paper  Cutting  for  the  Little.Ones— Living  Animala.    (Cut  p^>er  on  dotted  Unet.)     JOQLC 
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Make  These  Action  Toys 

Industrial  Busy  Work 


(j^. 


YOUR  PUPILS  AVILL 
DELIGHT  IN 
DOING  — 


lOutting 


^ 


THREE 
DtFFERQ^T  SETS;— 

No,  8214  Alice  in  Wonderland 

No-  82 IS  Mother  Goose 

No.  8216  Miscellaneous  Series 

Twelve  Ciit-Outs  to  a  Set 

Price,  each  set,  $0.25; 
postage,  $0.06 

When  ordering  sUte  series  wanitd. 


Boy  Blue,   Simple  Simon,  Jutk  and  Jill,  Alice  of 
*' Wonderland"  fame  and  her  friends  The    Gr^^i^hon,  The 
Dodo,  and  oiher  characters  beloved  by  children  —  all  with  movable 
arms,  legs  and  heads  —  are  made  from 

BRADLEY'S 
STRAIGHT  LINE   PICTURE   CUT-OUTS 

I  he  most  delightfully  interesting  busy  work  ever  demised. 

There  are  twelve  Cut-Outa  m  each 
set^  wiLh  supply  of  fasteners  and  com- 
plete directions.  One  each  of  the  Lhrte 
sets  will  supply  a  busy  work  lesson  for 
thirty-six  pupils.     Order  toKky,  address^ 


The  fijfures  in  ouUme  on  heavy  con- 
struction paper  are  colored  by  the  pupil 
with  crayon  or  water  colur,  cut  out  and 
put  together  with  small  brass  fasteners. 
They  may  then  be  pasted  in  groups  on 
beav3"  colored  paper,  forminf^  an  attract- 
ive picture  for  school  or  nurse rj'. 


ing  ihe  ofiice  nearest  you. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COHPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bo<iton  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Chicago:  THOMAS  CHARLES  CO,  Kansas  Cifv;   HOOVER   BROS. 


This  is  the  way  that  Satum  walks,  etc. 
For  he's  very  proud  of  his  rings. 


Questions  Three— A  Moon  and  Star  Play 

{Continued  from  page  S7) 

The  Moon 

Come,  Stars,  come  away,  it's  almost  light, 
And  I  must  sleep  until  the  night. 


This  is  the  way  that  Uranus  walks,  etc. 
And  four  Moons  go  walking  with  him. 

This  is  the  way  old  Neptune  walks,  etc. 
He's  so  old  he  must  walk  slowly. 

The  Sun 

Come,  Stars,  and  North  Star  shining  bright, 
And  show  the  way  you  play  at  night. 

{The  North  Star  takes  the  place  of  the  Sun  in  the  center  of 
the  circle,  while  the  Stars  march  around  him,  singing  to  the 
tune,  ''The  Grand  Old  Duke  of  York'*) 

The  grand  old  North  Star  bright. 

He  had  ten  thousand  men. 
He  marched  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  sky. 

And  marched  them  down  again. 
And  when  they  were  up,  they  were  up. 

And  when  they  were  down,  they  were  down. 
And  when  they  were  only  half  up. 

They  were  neither  up  nor  down. 

The  Sun 

Come,  Stars,  come  away,  it's  ahnost  light. 
And  I  must  light  the  world  till  night. 

{She  leads  the  Stars  in  single  file  around  the  circle  until  all 
ihe  stars  are  marching  around.  Then  she  stops  at  her  original 
place.    The  Moon  then  takes  the  lead,) 


(He  leads  the  stars  to  his  place.  Then  the  Dream  takes 
the  lead,) 

The  Dream 

Come,  Stars,  come  away,  etc. 

{He  leads  the  Stars  across  the  circle  to  his  place.  Then  the 
Sandman  takes  the  lead  and  crosses  the  circle  to  his  place,) 

The  Sandman 

Come,  Stars,  etc. 

{When  the  leading  Stars  cross  the  line  of  Stars  which  is 
marching  from  the  Sun  to  the  Moon,  they  alternate  with  the 
Stars  of  that  line  in  crossing.    The  Sandman  takes  his  place,) 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod 

Come,  Stars,  come  away,  it's  almost  light, 
And  we  must  wake  and  play  till  night. 

{Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  lead  the  Stars  to  their  place, 
crossing  alternately  with  the  Stars  in  the  line  passing  from  the 
Sun  to  the  Moon  and  with  the  line  passing  from  the  Moon  to 
the  Dream.  When  Wynken^  Blynken  and  Nod  stop  al  their 
places,  the  leading  Stars  continue  the  march  until  the  first 
one  reaches  the  Sun,  Now  if  the  Stars  and  the  Planets  have 
followed  their  leader  as  they  should,  they  will  be  standing  in  the 
shape  of  a  five-pointed  star.  Then  they  sing  the  familiar 
''Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Star,''  substituiing  "Now  we  know^ 
just  what  you  are"  for  the  line,  "How  I  wonder  what  yJu^ 
arer)  — 
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Hygiene  in  Primary  Grades 


Effie  L.  Bean 


Clothing 


THE  proper  clothing  of  a  child  to  meet  weather  con- 
ditions as  weU  as  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
school-room  itself  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  child,  for  a  child  improperly 
clad  cannot  be  at  his  best  either  physically  or  mentally. 

At  first  thought  we  should  probably  dismiss  the  subject 
with  the  remark,  "Warm  clothing  for  winter  and  cool  cloth- 
ing for  summer/'  But  the  subject  of  clothing  means 
more  than  that. 

As  a  rule,  parents  take  care  of  this  part  of  their  children's 
well-being,  but  there  are  a  few  facts  in  which  some  parents 
are  negligent  or  ignorant,  and  then  it  is  for  the  teacher  to 
do  what  she  can  to  overcome  difficidties. 

Many  a  child  through  knowledge  gained  in  school  has 
unconsciously  educated  his  parents  along  certain  lines, 
while  the  parents  have  just  as  unconsciously  absorbed  and 
profited  by  such  knowledge. 

Never  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  child  with  soiled  clothing 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  for  he  may  not  be  to  blame. 
Praise  the  clean,  dainty  child  and  note  the  effort  for  im- 
provement made  by  the  other  child. 

Keep  the  untidy  child  after  school  on  some  pretext  (not 
punishment)  and  talk  to  him  or  her  privately  and  kindly 
about  the  necessity  for  cleanliness.  Appeal  to  the  child's 
pride.  See  the  parents  in  regard  to  such  children  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  will  co-operate  with  you. 

As  a  last  resort  debar  the  child  from  admission  to  the 
school-room  until  the  law  of  cleanliness  has  been  complied 
with. 

Teach  children  to  abhor  dirty  clothes  and  to  ask  for 
dean  ones  when  necessary. 

Show  them  the  necessity  for  warm  dry  clothing  at  all 
times  and  especially  after  being  caught  in  a  shower  with- 
out ample  protection. 

Clothing  is  to  keep  the  heat  in  and  the  cold  out,  so  dress 
accordingly. 

Do  not  wear  too  heavy  clothing  indoors  in  winter;  save 
that  for  a  battle  with  the  elements. 

Our  homes  and  school-rooms,  in  winter,  are  as  warm 
as  a  summer's  day,  so  why  swelter  in  heavy  clothing  which 
only  makes  us  more  sensitive  to  the  cold  when  we  go  out- 
side and  results  in  an  epidemic  of  colds? 

Children  may  leam  much  about  the  laundering  of  clothes 
by  washing,  ironing  and  taking  care  of  the  clothes  of  their 
dolls. 

Teach  them  to  want  individual  towels.  Show  them  the 
evils  of  tight  shoes  and  clothing  and  the  necessity  for  a  hat 
in  hot  weather. 

Kindergarten  and  primary  teachers,  I  am  siu*e,  will  join 
with  me  in  a  plea  for  rubbers  and  overshoes  large  enough  to 
go  over  the  shoes.  It  is  an  imposition  to  expect  teachers 
to  tug  and  pull  on  rubbers  two  sizes  too  small  for  the  shoes. 
But  of  course  the  children  are  not  to  blame. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  he  is  old 
enough  to  put  on  his  own  rubbers  and  overshoes,  but  how 
can  he  do  it  when  it  takes  the  strength  of  a  gtownup  to  ac- 
complish  the   feat? 

(Give  a  short  talk  on  the  process  of  weaving  before  teach- 
ing the  following  poem.) 

A   WONDERFUL   WEAVER 

There's  a  wonderful  weaver 

High  up  in  the  air, 
And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle 

For  cold  earth  to  wear. 
With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle, 

And  the  cloud  for  his  loom, 
How  he  weaves,  how  he  weaves, 

In  the  light,  in  the  gloom. 


Oh,  with  finest  of  laces. 

He  decks  bush  and  tree; 
On  the  bare  flinty  meadows 

A  cover  lays  he. 
Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places 

On  pillar  and  post, 
And  he  changes  the  pmnp 

To  a  grim,  silent  ghost. 

But  this  wonderful  weaver 

Grows  weary  at  last; 
And  the  shuttle  lies  idle 

That  once  flew  so  fast. 
Then  the  sun  peeps  abroad 

On  the  work  that  is  done, 
And  he  smiles:  "I'll  unravel 

It  aU,  just  for  fim.  —  George  Cooper 

THE   RAINY    DAY 

It  was  almost  time  for  school  to  dose,  when  suddenly 
the  room  became  dark,  the  thunder  crashed  and  the  light- 
ning flashed  and  the  rain  just  poured  down. 

It  was  too  dark  to  read,  so  Miss  Anding  told  the  children 
a  story. 

Just  as  it  was  finished,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  gong 
struck  for  dismissal. 

"Hurry  home,  children,"  said  Miss  Anding  at  the  door. 
"I  think  another  shower  will  be  coming  up  soon." 

And  sure  enough,  in  five  minutes,  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  and  soon  down  poured  the  rain  again. 

Elmer  and  Wilmer  Stone,  twin  brothers,  ran  as  fast  as 
tbey  could,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  home  they  were 
soaking  wet. 

Mrs.  Stone  met  them  at  the  door. 

"You  poor  boys!"  she  said.  "Come  right  in.  I  have 
dry  clothes  for  you  in  your  room.  Run  right  upstairs  and 
change  those  wet  clothes  at  once." 

Away  they  went  up  the  stairs. 

"Oh,  oh,  our  new  story  books  have  come!"  shouted 
Elmer,  as  they  entered  the  room  and  he  saw  two  handsome 
books  lying  on  the  stand. 

"  Good  I"  said  Wilmer.    "  I'll  begin  mine  this  evening." 

"I'll  begin  mine  now,"  said  Ehner,  and  down  he  sat  by 
the  window  and  opened  his  book. 

"But  mother  told  us  to  change  our  clothes  at  once,"  said 
Wilmer. 

"  Oh,  well,  I'll  change  mine  after  awhile.  Wet  clothes  never 
hurt  anyone,"  and  soon  he  was  deeply  interested  in  his  story. 

Wibner  changed  his  clothes,  then  went  downstairs  and 
helped  his  mother  set  the  table  for  supper. 

"  I  will  go  upstairs  and  get  Elmer's  and  your  damp  clothes 
and  dry  them  before  the  fire,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  when  supper 
was  ready.  "You  may  call  your  father  to  supper.  He  is 
in  the  library  reading." 

When  she  reached  the  boys'  room,  there  sat  Ehner  hud- 
dled over  his  book,  shivering  in  his  damp  clothes. 

"Why,  Elmer  Stone!  what  does  this  mean?  Haven't 
you  changed  yoiu*  clothes  yet?" 

"Oh,  mother!  I  wanted  to  read  my  new  book  and  I  forgot 
all  about  my  clothes."  . 

"  Change  them  at  once.    Just  see  how  you  are  shivermg. 

"I  do  feel  rather  chilly  now,  mother." 

That  night  Elmer  woke  up  with  a  sore  throat  and  a  head- 
ache and  the  next  day  he  was  too  sick  to  go  to  schopl. 

His  mother  never  had  to  tell  him  to  take  off  damp  cloth- 
ing  again,  for  he  aJways  temembered  the  time  he  became 
sick,  just  through^being  careless. 

AN  EASY  CURE 

Mrs.  Lamont  and  her  little  daughter,  Florence,  were 
spending  the  afteniooif^jVi^^i^^  Appleton  and 

her  manuna.  _ 
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The  two  little  girls  were  playing  with  their  dolls  in  one 
comer  of  the  room  while  their  mothers  were  talking  and 
sewing  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

'* Haven't  we  been  having  some  cold  wintry  weather?" 
said  Mrs.  Lamont. 

"Yes,  indeed!    It  has  kept  one  busy  keeping  up  fires." 
Florence  has  just  recovered  from  .a  most  severe  cold," 
md  Florence's  mother.    "I  don't  see  how  she  catches  so 
many  colds,  for  I  bundle  her  up  so  she  can  scarcely  walk." 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  trouble,"  answered  Mrs.  Appleton. 

Now  Doris  seldom  if  ever  has  a  cold,  although  she  used  to 
be  troubled  that  way  a  great  deal,  especially  in  the  winter." 

"What  did  you  do  to  cure  her?" 

"I  used  to  make  her  wear  the  heaviest,  warmest  kind 
uf  underwear  in  the  winter  so  that  when  she  was  indoors, 
she  was  so  hot  and  uncomfortable  that  life  was  a  burden 
10  her,  but  I  thought  I  must  keep  her  warm.  Well,  she  had 
one  cold  after  another,  so  finally  I  took  her  to  our  family 
doctor." 

".'What  are  you  trying  to  do  with  this  child?'  he  asked 
me.  'Are  you  trying  to  make  her  into  an  Egyptian 
mummy?' 

"Then  he  gave  me  a  good  lecture  which  I've  never  for- 
^tten.  He  told  me  to  bundle  her  up  well  whenever  she 
went  oiU  doors,  but  what  was  the  sense  of  piling  on  the 
clothes  when  she  was  in  doors  where  it  was  as  warm  as  a 
summer's  day? 

"Well,  I  followed  his  advice,  and  lo  and  behold!  Doris 
was  cured  of  colds. 

"You  can  see  how  comfortable  she  looks  now,  but  when 
I  take  her  outdoors  she  is  well  protected  from  Jack  Frost." 

"Well,  I  wonder  if  I  would  dare  to  try  that  with  Flor- 
ence?" said  Mrs.  Lamont.    "I  believe  I'll  try  it." 

The  next  week  Mrs.  Appleton  and  Doris  returned  the 
call  of  Mrs.  Lamont  and  Florence.  They  found  Florence 
dressed  just  as  comfortably  as  Doris. 

"Well,  I  see  you  followed  my  example,"  said  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton. 


"Yes,  indeed,  although  I  was  almost  afraid  tp  try  it. 
But  I'm  so  glad  I  did,  for  did  you  notice,  Florence  hasn't  a 
trace  of  a  cold  now." 


An  English  Lesson  for  January 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Or  perhaps  they  all  depart 
To  the  forest's  frozen  heart, 
There  to  tell  the  barren  trees 
Of  the  fireside's  mysteries  — 
How  they  saw  some  other  elves 
Just  as  funny  as  themselves! 

Act  —  A  fireplace.  Several  children  come  in  with  a 
popper  and  make  popcorn.  A  boy  eats  an  apple.  Another 
takes  off  his  coat  because  the  fire  is  too  warm. 

December  (boy  with  a  large  Christmas  candle) 

December  Santa  Claus  shall  bring  — 
Of  happy  children  happy  king  — 
Who  with  his  sleigh  and  reindeer  stops 
At  all  good  people's  chimney  tops. 
Then  let  the  holly  red  be  hung. 
And  all  the  sweetest  carols  sung, 
While  all  the  silver  joy-bells  chime 
To  welcome  in  the  Christmas  time. 

Act  —  Same  fireplace.  A  number  of  children  enter  with 
stockings.  They  compare  the  sizes  and  jump  about. 
Then  they  hang  up  the  stockings  and  go  happily  away. 


Explainer 


Joy  to  you  for  the  year  that  brings 
So  many  and  such  precious  things! 


Over  and  Over  Again 

Over  and  over  again, 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn, 
I  always  find  in  the  book  of  life 

Some  lessons  I  have  to  learn. 
I  must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill; 

I  must  grind  out  the  golden  grain; 
1  must  work  at  my  task  with  a  resolute 
wiU, 

Over  and  over  again. 


We  cannot  measure  the  need 

Of  even  the  tiniest  flower, 
Nor  check  the  flow  of  the  golden  sands 

That  run  through  a  single  hour; 
But  the  morning  dew  must  fall, 

.\nd  the  sun  and  the  summer  rain 
i!ust  do  their  part,  and  perform  it  all 

Over  and  over  again. 

Over  and  over  again 

The  brook  through  the  meadow  flows; 
.\nd  over  and  over  again 

The  ponderous  mill-wheel  goes, 
Once  doing  will  not  sufllice, 

Though  doing  be  not  in  vain; 
And  a  blessing,  failing  us  once  or  twice. 

May  come  if  we  try  again. 

The  path  that  has  once  been  trod 

Is  never  so  rough  for  the  feet; 
And  the  lesson  we  once  have  learned 

Is  never  so  hard  to  repeat. 
Though  sorrowful  tears  must  fall. 

And  the  heart  to  its  depths  be  riven 
With  storm  and  tempest,  we  need  them  all 

To  render  us  fit  for  heaven. 

—  Josephine  Pollard 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  t>etter  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  th«  splendid  big  flag 
¥v«  s«nd  you  will  not  cost  you  on«  oont  •ith«r  I 
WR ITE  U  8  '^^^1  y^^^  puplls  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
WMhincton  Kt%KK  ^^'^  ^"^  ^°"^  ^^  ^^  K>lan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
I  and  LIneoln  rHLL  big  flag  free: 
Pi«turM  . .  .aaM^  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  absolutoly  f roo  for  your  •ohool* 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  t)Othering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

49^Wrlto  today  for  Buttons,  ¥vo  will  sond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^P*  ARB  THB  PICTURBS  OP  THB  PATRIOTS  "WASHINGTON" 
^^V  AND  "LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALLT 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20  x  24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  PIsaso  stats  kind  of  buttons  you  dosirs  us  I 
to  ssnd  you.  S^After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  wo  I 
will  pay  vou  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  I 

MAIL-ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  I07  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON.  II 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 


DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  forei^ 
^  matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  m 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

Exceltior   Quilted   Mattreto   Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding — 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 
Mads   in   All  Sizea 
Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  Fad. 


TRADE  MARK 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St-,  New  York  City 
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L.  RouNTREE  Smith 
Slowly 


Candle  Song 

A   MOTION   SONG 


Earl  F.  6zju)Es 
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(  March  in  litu  ) 

1.  We      all      will    light    our    can  -  dies      so,     Thea    off        to     bed      we     slow   -   ly      go;  *Tis 

2.  We     light     oar    can  •  dies      in        the    dark^     We    start      a  -  gain      to     bed,      but  hark  I  We 

3.  We     light     our    can  •  dies   then      you   know.  And    start     to      bed —  up  •  stairs    we      go.  The 
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nine       o*  -  clock     and     time      for     bed.       So       says     each      lit    -    tie  sleep  -    y      head ! 

hear       a     laugh    and     voice      so     plain,  **  111       put     those    can  -  dies  out         a  -    gain  1 " 

gay     wind    calls       to       you      and     me,    <*  1*11       put     those    can  -  dies  out       you     see  1 " 

(  Ptfimi  td  right  and  to  ulf)  ^ 
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Chorus 
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Oh,       ho,     ho,   hear  the    strong    wind  shout,     **I     come     to     blow     all      the    can   -  dies    outl 
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Puff, 


puff. 
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To  be  given  by  little  girls  in  night  dresses,  with  lighted  candles.    They  blow  out  cand'es  at  end  of  chorus  each  time. 
lights  the  candles. 

Book  rights  reserved. 
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An  older  child 


The  New   Year 


The  snow  lies  still  and  white, 
At  the  gate  of  the  glad  New  Year, 

Whose  face  with  hope  is  bright 
Though  the  wintry  world  is  drear. 

She  smiles  with  welcome  sweet, 
She  speaks  in  accents  mild; 
''Enter  with  willing  feet 

And  the  heart  of  a  little  child." 


So  shall  you  treasures  find 

Better  than  lands  or  gold, 
Friends  that  are  true  and  kind, 

Love  that  is  wealth  untold. 

Skies  may  be  dark  with  storm. 
While  fierce  the  north  wind  blows. 

Yet  earth  at  heart  is  warm, 
And  the  snoYJ^t  |g(^«^(i3^gl^ 
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Arithmetic  Lessons  for  the 
Third  Grade 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

Refer  to  the  way  in  whidi  they  deter- 
mined the  multiplier  and  to  what  they  have 
learned  of  the  multiplier  (that  it  never  has 
a  name).  Now  tell  them  that  you  wish 
them  to  learn  something  about  the  divisor 
and  that  is  that  the  divisor  sometimes 
has  a  name  and  sometimes  has  not,  that 
when  it  has  a  name,  the  answer  does  not 
have  a  name,  and  that  when  it  has  not  a 
Dame  the  answer  has.  Ask  which  kind 
of  problems  they  have  been  having.  They 
will  know  at  once  that  they  have  been 
having  the  kind  in  which  the  divisor  had 
not  a  name  and  the  answer  had,  and  also 
they  know  that  the  name  of  their  answer 
was  one  of  the  names  of  the  problems. 

Now  you  may  tell  them  that  you  are 
going  to  tell  them  how  to  know  a  problem 
in  which  the  divisor  has  a  name  and  the 
answer  has  not.  "When  the  problem 
gives  you  two  things  alike  and  asks  for 
something  different,  you  may  know  that 
the  divisor  )ias  a  name  and  the  answer 
has  not." 

The  best  kind  of  problem  to  start  with 
is  such  as,  "I  have  25  cents  to  buy  pencils. 
Each  pencil  cost  5  cents.  How  many  pen- 
cils can  I  buy?"  The  reason  I  choose 
this  kind  of  a  problem  is  that  I  can  speak 
of  5  cents  as  a  nickel,  which  makes  it  a 
little  dearer  to  the  children.  I  explain 
it  thus:  I  can  buy  as  many  pencils  as  I 
have  nickels  to  pay  for  them.  Incident- 
ally I  use  the  word  "measure."  "I 
measure  my  money  by  nickels  to  see  how 
many  pencils  I  can  buy."  Then  I  show 
them  that  the  answer  has  no  name  — 
it  simply  answers  the  question  *how 
many?'" 

The  oral  analysis  is,  "I  can  buy  as  many 
pencils  as  there  are  5  cents'  in  25  cents." 


Solution: 


5 


16 

4  pk.)64  pk. 
4      • 

24 
24 


There  are  16  (4  pk.)  in  64  pk. 

Therefore  there  are  16  bu.  in  64  pk. 

Call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
last  sentence  must  answer  the  question 
in  the  problem. 

Two-Step  Problems 

If  any  two-step  problems  are  given  in 
the  third  grade,  they  should  be  simple 
ones.  The  best  way  to  avoid  difficulty 
with  them  is  to  be  sure  they  are  stated 
in  the  order  in  which  the  operations  in- 
volved are  to  be  performed. 

The  difference  in  these  two  statements 
of  the  same  problem  means  much  to  a 
third  grade  child. 

Incorrect  —  A  boy  gave  the  grocer  $1.00 
to  pay  for  a  pound  of  coffee  which  cost 
35  cents,  and  a  pound  of  butter  which 
cost  30  cents.  How  much  change  should 
he  receive? 

Correct  —  A  boy  bought  a  pound  of 
coffee  for  35  cents  and  a  pound  of  butter 
for  30  cents.  He  gave  the  grocer  $1.00. 
How  much  change  should  he  receive? 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  the  latter  is 
easier  for  a  third  grade  child  than  the 
former.  If  well  stated,  two,  or  even  three 
step  problems  need  not  be  too  difficult 
since  the  children  have  been  well  trained 
in  the  method  of  approaching  the  problem; 
that  is,  with  these  questions  in  mind: 
What  is  given?  What  is  asked?  Is  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  answer  needed?  What 
must  I  do  to  get  it? 

Keep  all  problems  not  only  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  child,  but  make 
them  as  interesting  as  possible. 


5  cents)  25  cents 

There  are  5  (5  cents)  in  25  cents. 

Therefore  I  can  buy  5  pencils. 

From  a  simple  problem  like  this  it  is 
easy  to  lead  up  to  more  difficult  ones. 

The  changing  of  quarts  to  gallons,  pecks 
to  bushels,  etc.,  furnished  good  measure- 
ment problems,  but  are  a  little  difficult 
because  the  children  have  to  draw  upon 
their  own  knowledge  for  the  other  number 
and  they  do  not  always  name  it  right. 
For  instance,  they  have  such  a  problem  — 
How  many  bushels  in  64  pecks?  They 
must  furnish  the  divisor  and  realize  that 
its  name  is  **pecks"  before  they  can  see 
that  they  have  given  (or  the  same  as 
given)  pecks  and  pecks  and  are  asked  for 
bushels.  The  oral  analysis  should  be: 
"There  are  as  many  bushels  in  64  pecks 
as  there  are  4  pecks  in  64  pecks,  which  is 
16.    Or 


YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVINO  CARE 

than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lustcrless,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
c^om  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
bpme  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
ga«es— -or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly— will  find" 
Sieat  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

In  the  School  Room  Eyes  arc  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
wdEye  Stram  induced  by  Faulty  Svstems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine,  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
formal  Omditions.  Murine  does  not  smart — is  sooth- 
w«  m  Its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 
JwKls  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Drugmst 
■applies  you  with  Murine. 


Forecast  for  1917 

If  you  have  a  growing  family  whose 
pure  ideals  you  wish  to  see  reflected  in 
their  reading  you  cannot  choose  a  more 
satisfying  publication  for  everyone  in  it 
than   The   Youth^s  Companion. 

Let  us  send  you  free  the  Forecast  for 
1917,  which  describes  in  detail  the  good 
things  promised  to  Companion  readers 
during  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  coming 
year. 

New  subscribers  for  1917  will  receive 
free  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for 
19r. 

The  Youth*s  Companion,  St.  Paul  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Suhscriptiofis  Received  at  this  Office. 


United  States  Government  Civil 
Service  Examinations 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women  should 
try  the  Government  examinations  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  The  positions 
to  be  filled  pay  from  $600  to  $1500;  have 
short  hours  and  annual  vacations,  and  are 
life  positions. 

•  Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  S  222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtainable, 
and  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


OVER-WORKEO^  MINISTER 

Tells  How  Vinol   Restored 
Strength  and  Vitality 

Teachers  will  realize  that  we  could  not 
publish  such  letters  as  the  following  if 
they  were  not  genuine  and  truthful  state- 
ments of  facts.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Holly  Springs,  Ark.,  says: 

''I  am  a  Methodist  Minister,  and 
sufifered  from  broken-down  nerves,  loss 
of  appetite  and  sleeplessness.  I  was  weak, 
my  circulation  was  very  poor,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  do  my  duty  in  my  Parish  as 
I  felt  I  should.  I  had  tried  various 
remedies  but  did  not  seem  to  get  any  bet- 
ter. Through  Mr.  Gatlin  of  Bearden, 
Ark.,  I  learned  of  Vinol,  and  it  built  me 
up.  I  regained  my  appetite,  can  sleep 
better  and  do  more  work." 

There  is  no  secret  about  Vinol,  it  de- 
rives its  power  to  build  up  the  over-worked, 
broken-down,  nervous  system  from  beef 
and  cod  liver  peptones,  iron  and  mangan- 
ese peptonates,  and  glycerophosphates 
which  it  contains. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  try  Vinol  can  do 
so  with  the  understanding  that  their  Vinol 
druggist  will  return  their  money  if  they  are 
not  satisfied. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ISSi 


ir^nUftent*^ 


GUMMED  PAPER   LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


May  be  used  on  bnUetln  boards,  for  marklnsdooni  bine 
prtntlnc.  povtera  of  affricnltnriU  exhibits.  notioea,^and 
alto  in  chemioal*  phsrslcal  and  dome«tio.  aoience  labora- 
toriea.   A  sample  enrelope  oontainins  fifteen  different 

^^^^^  A.  B.  C.  1 ,  2,  3. 

Address,  Bdncational  Department, 
THE  TABLET  6  TICKET  CO.,       M4-4MW.A4uuSU€hlea|^ 


Gold  Medal  Crayons 


SCHOOI?#"CRAY0NS 


Hiifhest    Awcird    for 
Crayons  and  Chalks 

Medal  of  Honor 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
San  Francisco  1915 

Samples  of  our  Gold  Medal  Crayons  and 

Chalks  together  with  color  charts 

will  be  sent  on  request 

BINNEY  8k  SMITH  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 
81-83  Fulton  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Primary  Fridays 

R.  Grace  Conner 


January  191 


VCE  the  front!  Straighten  your  lines!  May,  stop 
talking.  Cap  on  your  shoulder,  Ralph.  Kenneth, 
you  may  take  your  seat  and  stay  after  school. 
Ready!    Forward  march! 

With  noisy,  shuffling  feet  that  showed  a  sublime  disregard 
of  the  "Left,  right,  left,"  of  the  Little  Teacher  in  the  lead, 
the  long  line  of  children  straggled  imcertainly  through  the 
hall  and  down  the  front  steps.  The  Little  Teacher  breathed 
a  tired  sigh  of  relief  as  she  watched  them  go. 

Turning,  she  stepped  aside  to  allow  another  line  to  pass. 
Feet  falling  in  perfect  time  to  the  teacher's  softly  simg  march 
tune,  hands  full  of  gayly  colored  papers,  with  bright  eyes 
and  contented  faces,  they  filed  past  her  with  little  smiles 
and  nods,  and  as  the  door  opened  to  let  them  through,  the 
subdued  chorus  of  " Good-bye,  Miss  Wade,"  "Good-night, 
Teacher,"  followed  her  as  she  went  slowly  down  the  hall. 

Suddeoily  she  stopped  short  and  waited  for  the  older 
teacher  to  overtake  her. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  she  demanded,  almost  fiercely, 
as  big,  breezy  Miss  Wade  thrust  her  arm  through  hers. 

"Why,  do  1  do  it?"  laughed  Miss  Wade.  She  drew  the 
Little  Teacher  into  her  room  and  pushed  her  gently  into  a 
ch^.    "Sit  down,  you're  tired.    Now,  what  is  it  I  do?" 

" Oh,  everything!"  She  flimg  out  her  hands  in  impatient 
emphasis.  "  My  room  has  been  so  horrid  all  day.  The  chil- 
dren were  noisy  and  restless  and  I  was  cross.  By  the  time 
Friday  comes  I'm  so  tired  that  I'm  not  myself.  And  every 
one  of  those  youngsters  has  gone  home  hating  school  and 
telling  about  their  cranky  teacher."  She  paused.  "I  just 
hate  Fridays !    I  guess  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  a  school  teacher." 

Miss  Wade  smiled  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  sudden 
mistiness  of  the  Little  Teacher's  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  know.  I  used  to  feel  just  that 
way  too,  sometimes.  I  very  nearly  resigned  once,  just 
on  accoimt  of  —  Friday.  Then  I  took  myself  in  hand  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  wouldn't  let  a  day  get  the  best  of 
me.  I  would  find  Fridays  of  some  kind  in  any  work  I 
might  do.  So  I  set  deliberately  to  work  to  make  Friday 
a  Happy  Day.  Do  you  remember  Boy  in  the  story  who 
always  had  Thursday  for  a  Happy  Day?  No  one  must  be 
cross  to  him  or  punidi  him  on  Thursday? 

The  Little  Teacher  nodded  and  Miss  Wade  went  on. 
"That  gave  me  the  idea.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  work  it  up, 
but  it  goes  pretty  nicely  now." 

"Tell  me,"  the  Little  Teacher  leaned  forward  in  her  chair. 

"Well,  first,  I  always  wear  to  school  on  Friday  morning  a 
pretty  fresh  white  waist.  I  used  to  think  that  any  old  waist 
would  do  duty  for  *  just  Friday,'  but  now  I  know  better." 

The  Little  Teacher  became  imcomfortably  aware  of  her 
serviceable  dark  blue,  generously  decorate  with  patches 
of  chalk  dust,  but  Miss  Wade  hurried  on. 

"And  a  pretty  brightly  colored  tie.  On  my  dressing 
table  I  keep  a  little  box  with  three  especially  dainty  "neck 
fixings"  in  it.  I  wear  them  only  on  Fridays  and  as  soon 
as  one  be^ns  to  show  wear  or  soil  I  clean  or  mend  it  and 
put  it  in  with  my  ordinary  stock  of  ties.  Then  I  buy  a  new 
one  f<M:  my  Friday  box.  The  children  learn  to  look  for 
them.  It's  a  signd  of  good  cheer.  They  like  to  see  pretty 
things  and  they  always  hopelessly  confuse  a  pretty  tie  with 
the  teacher  in  their  little  minds."  Miss  Wade's  plain  good- 
natured  face  crinkled  into  little  laugh  wrinkles.  "They 
say,  *0h,  Miss  Wade,  you  look  so  pretty  to-day!'  But  / 
know  it's  the  tie. 

"When  they  go  into  the  room  they  find  their  word  drill 
on  the  board  in  bright-colored  chalk.  Yes,  I  know  that's 
hard  on  the  boards  and  it's  hard  to  get  off  afterwards  and 
that's  hard  on  me.  About  the  only  thing  it  isn't  hard  on 
is  the  children.  They  love  it.  Sometimes  it's  an  apple  tree 
with  words  on  the  apples,  sometimes  it's  a  balloon  man  with 
words  written  on  the  balloons.  Their  favorite  is  the  burn- 
ing house  with  the  people  (words)  at  the  windows  waiting 


to  be  rescued.    They  play  they're  firemen  and  mount 
word  ladder.    Of  course  we  all  have  these  little  devices,  bul 
the  colored  chalk  seems  to  transform  them  into  somethinj 
delightfully  new. 

"Sometimes  instead  of  the  word  driUs  we  have  phom< 
games.    The  words  of  several  different  'families'  are  wri 
ten  on  heavy  paper  about  four  by  eight  inches.    Each  chil 
is  given  a  word.    They  come  in  turn  to  the  front,  sound  theit 
word  and  stand  it  up  in  the  chalk  rail  in  front  of  a  largo 
card  with  the  phonogram  at  the  top.    They  are  very  fond 
of  *  Give-away,'  too.    After  each  child  has  soimded  his 
word  he  exchanges  with  another  child.    But  the  most  fun 
is  'Street  Car.'    They  arrange  their  chairs  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other.    The  conductor  passes  down  the  aisle 
with  a  package  of  these  same  phonic  word  cards  (only  now 
they  are  transfers)  in  his  hand.    Each  child  receives  a  trans 
fer  if  he  can  sound  the  word  on  the  top  card.    When  the 
conductor  has  been  through  the  car  he  calls,  'Main  Street. 
End  of  the  line.    Change  to  Center  Street.'    They  all 
'get  off'  at  one  end  of  the  car  and  passing  aroimd  'get  on' 
at  the  other  end.    This  is  a  different  car  and  we  have  a  new 
conductor,  chosen  by  the  first  one.    He  passes  down  the 
aisle  and  collects  the  transfers  by  sovmding  the  word  on  each 
one.    Try  it.    I  never  saw  a  dass  of  children  that  didn't 
beg  to  play  it. 

''Let's  see.  What  else?  Oh,  yes.  An  extra  long  phjrsical 
training  period  with  the  victrola  as  a  special  treat.  Or  often 
a  game  outdoors,  or  if  the  weather  is  bad,  in  the  basement. 
But  no  formal  exercises. 

"The  morning  reading  lessons  are  reviews.  Let's  read 
the  nicest  lessons  we've  had  this  week.  And  then  I  pick 
out  all  the  hardest  ones.  In  the  afternoon  as  many  as 
possible  choose  their  own  story  to  read.  Sometimes  one 
will  read  a  hard  story,  away  over  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

"Let's  tell  niunber  stories  about  8.  Then  the  hands  fly. 
'Three  birds  and  five  birds  are  eight  birds.'  'Two  bojrs 
and  six  boys  are  eight  bo}^.'  But  there  is  a  rule  that  if  one 
story  is  7  +  1  for  instance,  the  next  one  must  not  be  that 
same  combination.  The  combinations  of  several  different 
numbers  can  be  reviewed  in  a  very  short  time  and  they  like 
it  better  than  when  I  tell  the  stories. 

"For  music,  we  just  sing  and  enjoy  it  The  children  choose 
the  songs,  we  have  no  scales,  no  chart,  no  technical  work 
of  any  kind  that  day.  We  just  sing.  The  period  ends  with 
a  singing  game. 

"Now,  I'm  nearly  done.  For  art  work  I  always  plan 
something  simple  and  pretty  that  they  can  take  home.  Per 
haps  it's  only  a  bit  of  folding  or  a  simple  cutting,  but  we 
make  it  to  tske  home  to  mother.  If  the  week's  work  takes 
up  several  lessons  it  is  either  finished  on  Thiursday  or  goes 
over  till  Monday. 

"The  children  choose  their  seat  work  in  the  morning,  but 
in  the  afternoon  there  is  a  little  surprise.  It  may  be  pic- 
ture puzzles  made  of  postcards,  or  cut-up  stories  to  be  put 
together.  It  may  be  free  illustration  of  a  story  told  during 
the  week. 

"*'Then  the  last  thing  before  dismissal  I  gather  them  close 
aroimd  me  at  the  front  of  the  room,  some  on  the  little  chairs 
and  some  on  the  floor,  and  I  tell  them  a  nice  long,  fairy  story. 
I  don't  expect  them  to  retell  it,  or  dramatize  it,  or  even 
remember  it.  We  just  enjoy  it.  I  love  to  watch  their  faces. 
Their  eyes  get  bigger  and  bigger.  Then  the  end  —  a  big 
sigh  —  a  smile  —  'Tell  it  again.'    Then  they  go  home. 

"Well,  that's  all.  There  really  isn't  anything  new,  you 
see.    Just  the  everyday  work  dressed  up  in  Sunday  clothes. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  this  l^  Whatever  cleaning  up  or  straightening 
for  the  we«k  there  is"  to  be  done  I  do  eiSier  Thursday  after- 
noon or  Friday  noon,  so  that  when  school  is  over  on  Friday 
I  can  go.  If  there's  one  day  I  don^t  want  to  stay  in  my 
room,  that's  it.  Comeuon..  get  your  hat.  Let's  catch  the 
next  car."  ^ 
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Our  Superintendent's  Office 

{Continued  from  page  5) 

Doons  in  this  attractive  office.  Here  we 
found  congenial  company;  here  we  were 
free  from  outside  criticism  and  surrounded 
b)  good  working  tools  and  comforts  which 
boarding-house  life  could  not  offer. 

The  social  life  of  the  average  teacher  in 
3  small  town  or  dty  is  very  narrow  in  its 
limitations.  Frequently,  her  boarding 
place  has  only  a  public  parlor  where  she 
□ay  entertain  her  friends,  and  oftentimes, 
she  is  forced  to  play  hostess  with  several 
comparative  strangers  seated  in  the  same 
room.  The  pleasure  of  a  call,  under  these 
circumstances,  can  well  be  imagined. 
Then,  too,  innocent  games  are  tabooed 
by  the  landlady  for  fear  that  other  non- 
partidpating  guests  may  be  disturbed 
or  ruffled. 

Each  of  us  faced  these  problems  in  our 
boarding-house  life,  and  more  and  more 
^e  turned  to  "  the  office"  as  a  panacea  for 
our  grievances.  That  exacting  lady, 
Madam  Grundy,  did  not  think  it  unusual 
for  us  to  remain  there  in  the  afternoons, 
ind  we  satisfied  her  demands  when  we 
congregated  there  in  the  evenings,  by 
including  a  young  matron  in  our  number. 

By  the  dose  of  the  year,  Cupid  had  won 
in  another  game  against  the  Farmwell 
faculty.  This  time  his  victory  was  not 
widwut  compensations  for  us,  however. 
TOe  the  faculty  lost  its  fifth  grade 
teacher,  next  year  our  "comfy"  office  will 
have  a  rival  in  the  home  of  the  superintend- 
ait,  where  this  same  little  teacher  will  pre- 
■^t  as  hostess. 


1  DISSECTED  MAP  i!Li!LeU.$. 
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Seat  Work  Suggestions 

(Continued  from  page  $1) 

"Lay  on  the  desk  the  number  of  nickels 
in  a  dollar;  the  number  of  dimes." 

10  Use  Crayola.  Make  fruit  and  vege- 
tables to  sell  at  the  store.  If  preferred, 
they  may  bring  catalogues  and  cut'  out 
the  fruit  and  color. 

11  Use  the  sticks.  Lay  borders  for 
the  number  booklets.  Draw  this  border. 
Use  a  ruler.  Write  the  number  of  sticks 
in  your  border;  the  height  in  inches,  the 
length,  etc. 

12  Hand  out  heavy  strips  of  paper  or 
Ught  cardboard.    Let   class  make  rulers. 

13  Make  clock  faces.  Use  the  bell 
or  some  round  object  in  the  room  to  trace 
the  circle.  This  is  the  easiest,  safest  way 
for  little  children  to  get  correct  circles. 
Have  them  fold  the  circles  in  fourths. 
Place  the  Roman  Numerals  or  figures  at 
the  four  points  as: 


Then   have   the   other   numerals   added. 
Later  use  the  ruler  and  omit  the  folding. 

14  Set  the  number  cards  on  the  black- 
board ledge.  Let  the  class  make  number 
papers.  Accept  only  the  tidy,  well  ar- 
ranged paper.  Let  the  child  choose  any 
number  he  pleases.  His  paper  may  be 
long  or  short.  This  will  show  you  the 
weak  or  slow  pupils.  Change  the  assign- 
ment, as:  "See  how  many  combinations 
you  can  write  in  five  minutes;"  or,  "Write 
the  combinations  that  give  you  trouble." 
Save  papers  and  hand  out  for  seat  study. 

15  Give  each  child  12  cubes.  Say 
"See  how  many  facts  you  can  write  me 
about  your  12  blocks."  He  will  be  sure 
to  use  his  addition  and  subtraction,  as: 

1,    2,    3,     4  and       12,       12,       12 
11,  10,    9,     8  —1,    —2,    —3 

He  can  work  out  his  multiplication,  divi- 
sion and  fraction  work. 

16  Write  out  problems  using  the  child's 
experiences,  as:  going  to  the  store  for 
groceries,  dry  goods,  books,  medicine; 
going  to  the  cafeteria,  picture  show  and 
circus;  going  for  street  car  rides,  boat  rides 
and  jitney  rides.  Hand  each  a  problem 
and  let  him  copy  his  problem  and  put  in 
the  correct  answers.  Use  such  problems 
as  these: 

a  A  jitney  ride  costs  5  cents.  I  took 
a  ride  and  gave  the  driver  25  cents.  He 
gave  me cents  in  change. 

b  For  my  lunch  at  the  cafeteria,  I  had 
meat,  10  cents;  bread,  1  cent;  potatoes, 
4  cents;  ice  cream,  5  cents.  My  lunch 
cost  cents. 

c  My  tablet  cost  10  cents,  my  pencil 
6  cents,  and  my  sponge  3  cents.    I  spent 

cents.    I  gave  the  dealer  20  cents. 

He  gave  me cents. 

Be  sure  that  the  problems  come  from 
the  child's  life. 

17  Writing  the  numbers  in  columns. 
Give  definite  directions,  as:  "Keep  the 
row  away  from  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
Put  down  two  fingers  to  keep  the  correct 
distance.  When  you  write  a  number,  put 
down  a  finger  underneath  this  number,  so 
the  two  numbers  will  not  come  too  close 
together. 


18  Place  such  work  as  this  on  the 
board  and  have  the  class  write  the  answers 
in  complete  sentences. 

a    Write  number  of  children  present. 

The  child  should  write: 

a    There  are  30  children  present. 

b    Write  the  number  of  boys  present. 

c    Write  the  number  of  girls  present. 

d  Write  the  number  of  days  of  the 
month. 

e  Write  the  number  of  electric  lights 
in  the  room,  etc. 

19  Visiting  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
Store.  Hand  out  slips.  Let  each  child 
write  a  list  of  articles  he  wants  to  buy  at 
the  store.  Score  for  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. (You  can  get  better  results  with 
the  seat  work  if  you  vary  the  aim.  Some- 
times work  for  speed,  again  neatness  and 
accuracy,  and  at  other  times  combine 
these  motives.) 

20  Play  giving  a  lunch  for  four  people. 
Let  the  class  either  draw  or  write  the 
number  of  articles  needed: 

spoons 

knives 

forks 

plates 

cups 

saucers,  etc. 

(The  teacher  must  arrange  her  work  on 
the  board  as  she  wants  the  child  to  arrange 
his.  There  is  so  much  unconscious  imi- 
tation, the  teacher  can  establish  good 
standards  through  neat  board  work.) 

DRAWING-PAINTING 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Home  study  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Wafh  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
Illustrating  and  Cartooring. 
Vou  can  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your 
name  and  address  brings  you  full 

Srticulars  of  this  unusual  offer 
return  mail  and  our  handsome 
istrated  Art  Annual. 
I  FINE  ARTSlNSTITUTr,  Stodio  711,  Oaalia,  N<fc. 
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And  all  day  long  on  pond  and  hill, 
They  slid  and  coasted  with  a  will. 

Theme 

Persistent  effort 

When  youVe  work  to  do 

Do  it  with  a  will; 
They  who  reach  the  top 

First  must  climb  the  hill. 

^^rilTryl"  is  a  soldier, 
"IWUl!"  is  a  king; 
Be  sure  they  are  near 
When  the  school  bells  ring. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  ax,  fell  great  oaks. 

Poems 

Winter  Acrobats  —  Sherman. 
Winter  Time  —  Stevenson, 

Cutting 
Eskimo  —  houses  —  etc. 

Information  Lessons 
Snow. 

Agoonack  —  correlate  Frigid  Zone. 
Minerals.  « 

Seal. 
Polar  Bear. 

Stories 
Agoonack. 
Mrs.  Peary*s  Snow  Baby. 


A  Good  Fairy 

Of  all  good  fahies  round  the  house, 

Good  Nature  is  the  sweetest; 
And  where  she  fans  her  airy  wings 

The  moments  fly  the  fleetest. 

And  other  fairies,  making  cheer, 

With  her  are  gaily  present; 
They  shine  like  simbeams  in  the  place. 

And  make  mere  living  pleasant. 

The  smiles  she  gives  are  rosy  light 

Shed  softly  on  the  wearer; 
They  make  a  plain  face  sometimes  fair, 

And  make  a  fair  face  fairer. 

Before  them  dark  Suspicion  flies. 

And  Envy  follows  after, 
And  Jealousy  forgets  itself. 

And  Gloom  is  lost  in  laughter. 

Were  there  great  genius  or  great  power, 
Great  wealth,  great  beauty  offered. 

Let  pass  these  fajrs,  dear  heart,  but  keep 
All  the  Good  Nature  proffered! 

—  SL  Nicholas 


The  Song  of  the  Wind 

The  song  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney  I  heard. 
Through  all  of  my  dreams  it  pleasantly  stirred. 
But  now  I'm  awake,  I  can't  tell  a  word 

Of  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney! 


•  ( 
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January 
Nature   Study 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

Illustrate  the  poems. 
Make  up  a  story  and  draw  it;    as,  a 
Ettle  child  in  bed,  the  stars  watching  him; 
or,  the  moon  guiding  a  horseman  on  his 
way. 

Stories 
Myths  from 

Age  of  Fable. 
Old  Greek  Stories. 
Myths  of  Old  Greece. 
Stories  of  Long  Ago. 
Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper  —  WiUse, 
Linda  and  the  Stars  —  Child  World. 
Story  of  the  Evening  Star  —  Hiawatha. 
Story  of  the  Moon  —  Hiawatha. 
Story  of  the  Milky  \Vay  —  Hiawatha. 
i^Tiy  the   Moon   Changes   its   Shape  — 
"Legends  from  the  Redman's  Forest.'' 
The  Great    Bear  —  "Legends   from   the 

Redman's  Forest." 
The  German  Story  of  the  Moon. 
The  Stars  and  the  C\ald  — Andrea  Hofer. 
The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear  — 

Carlyle. 
What  the  Moon  Saw  —  Andersen. 
Tlie  Stoiy  of  Jack  and  Jill  in  the  Moon. 
Stir  Fames  —  Edith  Harrison. 
Star  Dollars  —  Grimm. 
Ik  Star  Maiden  —  Old  Indian  Legend. 

Poems 

Seven  Times  One  —  Jean  Ingelow. 

The  Waning  Moon  —  Celia  Thaxter. 

Lady  Moon — Houghton. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  —  Field. 

Sttp,  Baby,  Sleep. 

Stars  and  Daisies.  —  Frank  Sherman. 

Can  You  Count  the  Stars? 

^Tm)  Has  the  Whitest  Lambkins? 

The  Wind  and  the  Moon  —  George  Mac- 

donald. 
The  Moon  —  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  — 

Stevenson. 
Dear  Mother,   How   Pretty   the   Moon 

Looks  To-night! 
Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star. 

Pictures 

Sight  —  Thonvaldsen. 

Moon  Goddess  —  Correggio, 

Diana  — G««/(?  Reni. 

Hie  Harvest  Moon  —  Mason. 

broaching  Night  —  Tdhrig. 


Myth   Studies 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Philemon    I  cannot  see  them  now. 

Baucis  The  houses  are  disappearing. 
I  am  frightened.  What  do  you  see,  Phile- 
mon? 

Philemon  I  see  nothing  but  a  lake, 
a  beautiful  lake,  where  the  village  stood. 

Jupiter  Those  people  will  never  be 
unkind  again.    But  look  at  your  cottage. 

Philemon  How  large  it  is!  It  is  grow- 
ing larger  all  the  time. 

Baucis  It  has  beautiful  marble  walls. 
The  roof  is  of  gold.  What  a  grand  build- 
ing! 

Jupiter  y  This  is  one  of  my  temples. 
You  shall  rule  over  it  together  as  long  as 
you  live.    Is  there  anything  else  you  wish? 

Philemon  and  Baucis  {together)  We  de- 
serve no  reward.  It  gave  us  great  pleas- 
ure to  do  what  we  could  for  you.  But  if 
you  would  grant  us  this,  our  only  wish,  we 
should  have  nothing  more  to  ask.  Let 
us  live  long  and  useful  lives  and  die  at  the 
same  hour. 

Jupiter    Your  wish  shall  be  granted. 

Scene    W  — Before   the    Temple,    Years 
'  Later 

{Philemon  and  Baucis  are  entertaining 
a  traveler  with  the  story.) 

Baucis  And  not  one  of  the  villagers 
was  ever  seen  again,  and  that  beautiful 
lake  has  been  — Oh,  Philemon,  how 
strange  you  look|  There  are  leaves  grow- 
ing out  of  your  head! 

Philemon  There  are  leaves  on  your 
head,  too,  dear'  Baucis.  We  are  both 
changing.    Good-bye,  dear  wife. 

Baucis    Good-bye,   Philemon. 

Traveler  How  .  very  strange!  Those 
people  are  beginning  to  look  like  trees. 
It  caimot  be  possible.  Yes,  it  is.  The 
man  is  gone,  and  that  is  certainly  an  oak 
tree  where  he  stood.  Good  old  Baucis 
has  surely  become  a  beautiful  linden  tree. 
Their  wish  has  been  granted.  They  have 
lived  long  and  useful  lives  and  have  gone 
at  the  same  hour. 

[Curtain] 


Sun  and  Moon 

^ween  my  aged  mother's  hands  gleam 
bright 

fo  grandson's  locks;  they  seem  a  hand- 
ful fair 

^  wheat,  a  golden  sheaf  beyond  com- 
pare  — 

iK  sun's  gold,  stolen  from  the  dawn's 
clear  li^t. 

ieanwhile  her  own  white  tresses  in  my 
sight 

W  brightness  all  around  her  in  the  air  — 

foun  of  Time's  wave,  a  sacred  glory  rare, 

i<ke  spotless  eucharist  wafers  white. 


^  flood  of  gold  and  silver,  full  and  free! 
^  make  my  heart  with  gladness  over- 

nin. 
(hatred  barks  at  me,  what  need  I  care? 
plight  my  days  and  nights,  where'er  I  be,, 
imy  child's  curls  I  always  have  the  sun, 
te  moon  m  my  dear  mother's  silver  hair! 
*From  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Santos  Chocano 


CosincAL  Evolution.  By  Evan 
McLennan.    Price,  $2.50. 

This  book  comprises  the  principal  part 
of  the  author's  life-work. 

It  contains  undoubtedly  the  most  com- 
plete and  destructive  criticism  of  the  ac- 
cepted fundamental  views  of  physical 
science  that  has  ever  been  published;  and 
it  also  contains  an  equally  complete  con- 
structive theory. 

For  the  present,  the  work  is  sold  only 
by  the  author,  Evan  McLennan,  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon;    price,  $2.50,  post  free. 


PURE  RICH  BLOOD 

PREVENTS  DISEASE 


Bad  blood  is  responsible  for  more  ail- 
ments than  anything  else.  It  causes 
catarrh,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  weak, 
tired,  languid  feelings  and  worse  troubles. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  wonder- 
fully successful  in  purifying  and  enrich- 
ing the  blood,  removing  scrofula  and  other 
humors^  and  building  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Take  it  —  give  it  to  all  the  family 
so  as  to  avoid  illness.    Get  it  to-day. 


Montessori  TeacheivTrainlng  School 

Instniction  in  theory  and  use  of  Montessori  nuterials. 
Resident  and  day  students.  Elementary  and  college 
preparatory  courses.  $30,000  building.  Basketball, 
Tennis.  For  illustrated  folder,  address  Mrt.  J.  Seolt 
AndwMn,  DirMtrtn.  Box  lOt.  TorrMdatt.  PhllaMphit.  Pa. 


ITROM  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the  Public 
^  Schools  have  been  calling  for  DIXON'S  PENCILS. 
We  have  sold  many  thousand  gross  more  than  in 
previous  years,  which  is  very  gratifying,  as  every- 
one likes  to  feel  that  thdr  efforts  are  appreciated. 

Our  Solid  Crayons  were  in  demand  all  the  time, 
and  as  for  the  Big  Leads  for  freehand  drawing  and 
writing,  we  were  almost  swamped  with  orders. 
The  rxish  is  over  now,  and  we  can  supi^  you  in 
any  quantity  at  short  notice. 

Our  faces  are  now  turned  towards  the  New 
Year.  Will  you  let  us  help  you  to  make  it  a 
Ha^^One? 

Send  16  Cents  in  stan4>s  for  a  sample 
package. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days'  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  ofiFer. 
E.  LAWTON  a  CO. 

46  MUMAY  ST. 
NEW  YOKE    CITY 


THE    PALMER    METHOD 

EMBODIEt  THE  RIttHT  MECHANICI  AND  PCDAMMY 
OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWRITINQ 

Th«  PALMER  METHOD  ham  become  the  eUn^ 
dmrd  throughout  America,  becauae  it  furoduces  eatls- 
fiactory  results.  St.  Paul,  Mimx.,  hss  just  installed 
the  Palmer  Method  in  her  schools.  It  has  already 
"  made  good  "  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  scores  of  other  large  cities,  and  has 
proved  to  be  as  feasible  in  rural  schools  as  in  City 
schools.  Ask  us  for  copies  of  Rural  School  Edition 
of  PALMER  PKNMANSHIP  POINTERS. 

Our  regular  110  Normal  Courae  by  Coirespondence 
FREE  to  teachen  whose  pupils  are  supplied  with  in- 
dividual copies  of  our  textbooks.  Wnte  us  for  full 
information.    Excellent  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  self-teaching  MANUAL, 
single  copy,  25  cents  postpaid. 

THB   A.  N.    PALMIBR   COMPANY 

M  irvbig  Plaee,  N.  Y.  Palmtr  BMo..  Ctdv  RtpMi,  la. 

m  Beylitoii  IL,  Beitoa,  Mm.  Wid«Mr  BMo.,PhllaMphla.fa. 

81  So.  WabMh  Ave..  Chlcage,  III. 
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AT  LAST!  A  PERFECT  DUPLICATOR 

Prist  Year  Owa  Typtwrlttes  er  Pni  Writtes  Ldtm,  Drawlsfi,  LoMst,  etc,  on  the 
"Modem  Duphcator.  It  contams  no  glue  or  gelatine.  Alwayi  **Biiflm 
The  Meders  Ihwllciter." 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  Own  and  operate  a  "Modem" 
Duplicator,     it  Will  Sarc  Yea  TIae,  Laker  aad  Mescj. 

When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forty,  fifty  or  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
tsrpewritten  or  pen  written,  just  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way.  Put  it 
on  Du()licator.  a  strong  copy  is  txansferred  to  the  Duplicator,  remove  letter 
and  pnnt  the  duplicate  (fac-smiile)  letters.  Mu.5ic.  Maps,  Lessons,  Examina- 
tions, Solicitations,  Letters  or  anything  can  be  duplicated  in  one  or  more  colors  at  the  same  time.  So  simple 
athild  can  use  it  Lasts  for  years.  Can  be  used  a  hundred  times  each  day.  LeUersize,  0x12  inches, 
complete,  $4.5f  —  Less  Special  Dlicoait  to  schools  and  teachers  of  10  per  cent,  or  $4.05  net. ,  Booklet  of 
other  sizes  free.     Address  the  manufacturer.  Diqitized  bv  ^ 

K.  G.    DUMIN   a  BEEVES  CO.  330  Fifth  Ave.  Plttsbnrdli.  Pn. 
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"jE^PergxlPiolures 


St  Cectiia  Washington 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  PAINTINGS 

A-CENT-AND-A-HALF  EACH 

for  20  or  more.    20  for  30  cents;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

Postpaid.    Size  6^  x  8. 

FEBRUARY    BIRTHDAYS.    Washington,    Lincoln, 

Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dickens.    Order  Now. 
Send  30  cents  for  20  pictures  of  them,  their  homes,  etc., 
or  60  cents  for  40.    No  two  alike. 
Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size.    For  50  or  more.    3  by  3^. 
Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size.    For  5  or  more.    10  by  12. 
BIRD  PICTURES  IN  COLORS.    Two  Cents  Each 

for  13  or  more.    Size  7x9. 
I-ARQE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING.    90  cents  each ; 

10  for  $8.50.    Portraits  $1.00  each.    Size  22  by  28 

including  the  white  margin.    Send  for  Washington. 
CATALOGUES.    Beautiful  64-page  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature 

illustrations  for  5  two-cent  stamps.     (Please  do  not  send  for 

the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.) 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
Box  1,  rialden.  flass. 


Verses  to  Learn  in  January 


Fourth 


All 


(Continued  from  page  43) 

Take  me  and  keep  me  — 

O,  if  you  had, 
EUrth  had  been  brighter  — 

I  am  "Be  Glad!" 

Take  us  and  keep  us 
As  well  as  you  can  — 

Earth  will  be  better, 
Little  maid,  little  man!  —  A, 


E.  A, 


Comfort  for  the  Christinas  Doll 

(For  four  little  girls — three  as  old  shabby  dolls  and  one  as  a  beautiful 
new  dolly,  who  sits  disconsolately  in  their  midst.) 

First 
You're  the  Christmas 
dressed  you? 


Doll?     (She  nods) 


She  hasn't 

f 


Second  •         ' 

She  hasn't  fim'shed  your  hat? 

Third 
She  forgot  the  usual  kiss  this  morning? 
Oh  well,  don't  worry  about  that! 

First 
It's  two  weeks  now,  you  see,  since  Christmas, 

You  really  mustn't  blame  her, 
Our  little  Mother  is  very  busy, 
^    You  aren't  as  new  as  you  were. 

Second 
We're  old  dolls  now.    But  once  we  were  dressy, 
And  pretty  and  red-cheeked,  too; 


First 


And  then  she  forgot  us,  and  we  were  neglected. 
For  awhile,  for  things  that  were  new. 

Third  {new  Doll  listens,  looks  up,  and  smiles) 
And  it's  strange,  but  true  —  just  listen,  Dolly, 

Your  hair  won't  always  be  gold; 
You'll  lose  your  roses;  you'll  look  so  shabby. 
But  she'll  love  you  again  —  when  you're  old! 

—  A.  E.  2 
January's  Birthdays 
(For  thirteen  children,  as  follows) 

Said  January,  in  sparkling  array. 
To  February,  coming  her  way. 
"Of  course,  your  birthdays  are  bettfer  known, 
But  I've  some  birthdays,  too,  of  my  own." 

(Each  of  twdve  children  names  one  of  the  birthdays) 

Ethan  Allen  and  Paul  Revere, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  school-children  dear, 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Robert  Burns,  too,  ^ 
William  McKinley,  our  President  true; 
Newton  and  Taylor,  Hamilton,  Poe, 
Byron  and  Bacon  —  such  a  fine  show  — 


First 


AU 


All  these  are  mine,  and  —  season  of  cheer  ■ 
I  bring  the  birthday  of  each  happy  Year! 

Happy  New  Year! 


Each  recites  as 


The  Days  of  the  Week 

(For  seven  little  folks,  as  the  Days  of  the  Week, 
follows) 

AU 

We  are  seven  —  the  Da)r5  of  the  Week! 
Some  will  be  simny,  some  will  be  bleak; 


First,  Second  and  Third 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  you  know, 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  —  so. 

Seventh 

With  Sunday  leading,  all  in  a  row. 

AU 

Over  and  over,  we  come  and  we  go. 

And  we  miake  a  week,  two,  three,  and  four; 

A  month,  then  two,  six,  ten  —  before 

You  think,  a  happy  year  is  o'er! 

Of  months  made  of  weeks,  of  weeks  made  of  days, 

That  look  like  us  and  have  our  ways. 

But  now  we'll  tell  you,  plainly  and  clear. 

What  holiday-days  each  will  hring  you  this  year. 

Monday 

Each  year,  Monday  brings  you  Labor  Day, 
This  year,  beside,  I  brought  the  New  Year  gay, 
And  Lincoln's  Birthday  will  be  mine  —  hoo-ray! 

Tuesday 

The  merry  First  o'  May  shall  Tuesday  bring, 
And  Bells  of  Christmas  at  my  touch  shall  ring! 

Wedftesday 

W^ednesday  the  valentines  shaU  send  in  showers. 
Memorial  Day,  I'll  scatter  flowers, 
The  Fourth,  I'll  wave  a  Flag  —  the  fairest  seen  — 
And  dance  with  witches  on  All  Hallowe'en. 

Tftursday 
^    Thanksgiving,  Thursday  always  brings  about,    , 
This  year  for  Washington  I'll  proudly  shoUt, 
And  Flag  Day,  far  and  near,  I'll  fling  the  Cplors  out! 
;  (Continued  on  next  page)     Q IC 
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Friday 

Friday,  with  most  .of  you,  for  Arbor  Day 

sets  out  a  tree  or  vine. 
This  year,  the  honor  of  Columbus  Day  is 

mine. 

Saturday 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  all  that  Saturday 

brings,  I  see, 
This  year,  but  children  always  welcome 

me, 
Because  from'  school,  each  week,  I  set 

them  free. 

Sunday 

The  Flower  of  Days,  sweet  Eastertide,  al- 
ways will  Sunday  bring, 
.\nd  every  week  in  hearty  praise  I  sing 
To  God  above,  who  gives  us  everything. 

lU 

There's  one  thing  more  we  want  to  say  to- 
gether, 
Whatever  be  the  wind  or  be  the  weather, 
Each  one  of  us  is  bringing,  full  of  joy, 
A  birthday  for  some  Uttle  girl  or  boy. 

{Clasping  hands  and  going  round  gaily 
in  circle) 

It  might,  of  course,  be  Tuesday,  or  Wednes- 
day, or  Monday, 

Or  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  or  maybe 
it's  a  Sunday, 

But  each  New  Year  will  bring  you  a  happy 
birthday,  one  day, 

While  time  endures! 

(Breaking  circUy  and  holding  out .  hands 
preUily  'award  rest  of  pupils) 

Which  day  is  yours? 

—  A,  £.  A, 

FOR  THE  BABIES 
1917 

(For  four,  with  numbers) 

1—9—1—7— 

Odd  numbers  we  — 
We'll  make  a  happy  year 

Sure  as  can  be! 

Happy  New  Year 

(For  little  girl  with  doll) 

Happy  New  Year  to  you,  Dolly, 

I  hope  for  us  both  it  will  be  quite  jolly! 

A  Wish 

May  days  so  bright  and  still,  dark  nights 
Fill  all  your  New  Year  with  delights! 

Sdow  Butterflies 

See  the  snowflakes  flutter  by, 
Each  one's  a  little  butterfly! 

Almost 

When  Winter  is  just  like  to-day. 
Almost  I  wish,  he'd  always  stay! 

A  Good  Place 

The  wind  and  the  snow  ran  away  in  glee, 
They're  making  things  lively  outdoors,  I 

see, 
1  think  indoors  is  the  best  place  for  me! 

The  Year's  Gems 

In  June  the  Year  wears  diamonds 
Made  of  the  sparkling  dew; 

In  January,  pearls  of  ice, 
All  glistening  and  new. 

Let's  Go 

"njc  sled's  at  the  door;    the  horses,  you 

know, 
^  Johnny  and  Joe,  with  bells  in  a  row; 
And  over  the  snow,  O  how  they  will  fly! 
**t's  go  for  a  ride  —  you  and  I. 


.  The  Youngest 

1  think  I'm  quite  the  youngest 

Of  anybody  here. 
This  morning  through  a  world  all  white, 
And  still  and  cold  and  dark  as  night, 
I  came  with  footsteps  swift  and  light, 
.    I  am  the  baby  Year! 

SELECTIONS 
The  New  Year 

The  wind  ble^  there  and  the  wind  blew 

here, 
And  brought  from  Somewhere  the.  small 

New  Year. 
It  tapped  for  him  at  each  door  and  pane, 
And  never  once  was  a  knock  in  vain! 
All  good  folks  waited  the  coming  child. 
Their  doors  they  opened,   and  on  him 

smiled. 
Inside  he  stepped  with  a  happy  face. 
And  softly  slipped  in  the  Old  Year's  place. 
Said  he,  "I  bring  you  a  Box  of  Days 
Tied  round  with  tissue  of  rainbow  rays; 
I  give  it  joyfully,  for  I  know, 
Though  all  days  may  not  with  gladness 

glow. 
Each  gift  holds  some  precious  bit  of  cheer. 
To  win  your  thanks,"  said  the  sweet  Child 

Year! 
—  Edith   H.   Kinney y   in  Kindergarten 
Review 

Little  Snowflakes 

Still  and  gentle  all  around, 
Little  snowflakes  soft  and  light 

One  by  one  spread  o'er  the  ground, 
Making  it  a  fleecy  white. 

As  we  watch  these  little  flakes 
Falling  down  so  soft  and  light, 

Who  would  think  so  few  it  takes 
Thus  to  form  this  robe  of  white? 

Just  like  them  are  duties  done, 
Still  and  gentle,  every  hour, 

Smallest  deeds  we  early  learn, 
Give  to  life  its  greatest  power. 

—  Nature  in  Verse 


Penn  Publishing  Company's 
Entertainment  Books 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Penn  Publishing 
Company  on  pages  2  and  3  of  this 
issue,  where  will  be  found  listed  Recita- 
tions, Dialogues,  Drills,  Tableaux,  Plays, 
etc.,  suitable  for  all  occasions.  Now  that 
Dramatization  has  become  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  school-room,  teachers  will  be 
glad  to  learn  of  the  abundant  material 
made  available  through  these  publications. 


FOR    IRRITATED   THROAT 

BROWN'S 

miONCHIAI. 

TROCHES 

Used  by  speakers  and  Btngers  for  60  yesn. 

NEW  lOc  BOX  FITS  THE  POCKET 

Reffolsr  Sixes  aSc.  60e.  II.    At  Drossists. 
JOHN  LBROWN  &  SON»        Boston,  1 


MADE  TO  ORDER.  ANY  STYLE  01 HATIIUL 

8p«elal  offM,  tlth«r  slylt  pHi  have  IIIim. 

tratad,  with  an  •^ual  Mibatltutlon  of  lattar* 

•nd  mimarata  with  one  or  two  eoloro  of  boat 
_  hofd  oiMmal.  SUvtr  rioto  16o  oaoh, 
y    fl.SOpwtfoson;  et«H:nQ8ilvorSOooo.,    , 

fS.OOporeoMn;  SolMQoMfl.ftOos.,    ' 
poff  Se<Mi.     W»ito  for  oalolog.     Proo  upon 


918.00  ^„ 

OMTIAN  BROS.  CO. 


40  BA8TIAN  BUIQ..IIOCHISTII|,II.Y, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  IVC  Dialoffll«•.B«:it■tlolu.DriU•.Speoker•.|fow>- 
^  kn  I  «  lofUM.  FolkDwioeo,Operettsi.MiuleolPloooo, 
Finger  Ployi.  Motion  Soogs.  lUaitrstodSoiigi.  Puatomlmo 
Songa,  Shadow  PUytt  taUaooz.  PmnlooUm«o.  Spacial 
Eotartslnmaota  for  all  Holidara.  M initrals.  4oko«.  Hand 

Booka.  Mako-Up  Oooda.  ale. 

For  all  agao  and  oocaalona. 
Largo  catalog  Pro*.  Erarr 
ToaolMr  ahoald  haif  on*. 
T.  H,  VENISON  4i  at. 


LET  ME  READ  TOUR  CHARACTER 


from  >uur'hAndwritinir.  Mind  yoa iretAreallyC 

liur  tlutt  will  help  yoa  In  love,  health,  boslnem  and  domci 
tie  affairs.  i*rloe  1 0e.  Bare  to  please  you.  Money  baekk 
dissatisfled.  G Jl.BEAUCHAMP  ius  8th  Ar^.  MewTork  Oifcr 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  g:?'s^:^siis! 

Bpaakars.  DtaloffuaB,  Vlmym,  Drilla,  Ottmaa,  Bongu, 
Ifarohaa,  Bntartatnmant  Booka,  Flaffa,  Faatoonlnff, 
Drapery,  Tablaaa  lAghtm,  Bntertalnmant  Matarlia, 
BdncatlonAl  Booka  and  Aida  for  Teachara,  Reward 
(MA  Oarda,  Drawinir.  Sawing,  Coloring,  Alpbabat, 
Mumbar,  Baadlng,  Report,  and  BaayWork  Oarda. 
Ifceoorda,  Oertlfloatea,  ZMplomaa,  Drawing  StancUa. 
Blackboard  Stenclla,  Oolored  Stlcka,  Pega,  Beada. 
Stara,  Papera,  Reeaa,  RalBa,  Meedlea,  Sewlnff  Card 
Thread,  Palnta,  Orayona,  Braaera,  Gtolaaora,  ICapa, 
Olobea,  Obarta,  Blaokboarda,  Diotionary  Holder*. 
Addreaa  to  A.  J.  POUCH  3$  CO.,    WABRBN,  PA. 


f: 


We  win  gladly  send  to  school  teachers  and  schools 
anywhere  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Push-Ies8  Hangers  and  other  Push  de- 
vices for  hanging  up  charts,  drawings,  etc., 
without  defacing  t' 


AtowtPnk-PlM,] 
GUus  Heads, 

Meort  PHli-kM 
The  Hanger 

MOOKBPUSH" 


Illinois  Training  School  For  Nursos 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illioob  State  Board  of  Nurse  Exam-^ 
xnitn.  Offers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospiul.  2200  beds.  Private 
du^  experience  provided  in  other  institutions. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health.  <M  age  (19-35),  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  caUlog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinofs 


V/fOST  talked  of  statue  in  America. 
^^^  Recently  erected  in  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  and  illustrated  in  Sunday  News- 
paper supplements  in  largest  cities.  Shows 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  leading  a  charge  in  im- 
usually  spirited  pose.  Said  to  be  the  best 
Joan  of  Arc  in  existence.  This  and  other 
great  masterpieces  published  in  Emery 
Prints,  ten  sizes,  best  pictures  for  schools. 
Illustrations  and  complete  information  sent 
on  request.  Write  to-day  and  tell  us 
whether  or  not  your  dealer  has  shown  you 
Emery  Prints.  If  you  wish  we  will  give 
you  our  nearest  dealer's  name. 

BROWN   ROBERTSON   CO. 
434  Lafayette  St.  New  York  Oty 


Joan  ot  Arc     Anne  V.  HyaU 
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oL 


Become  the 

wish   to   be 


woman   you 


REGAIN  your  l^talth^  poise  am]  ^urc.     You  can  Le  J9  weJJ 
aaej  wciKh  wh»t  ycm  ^ouldL     /  can  keip  yoa.     I   know  I 
cnn.  ^  Not  ont  drup  ol  medidoc. 
My  wji^y  ii  the  fmtutiii  way  —  a  »ticntt^  syntem,  i'ombiniii£ 

Id  a  iev  ahort  weeki,  with  my  help,  yau  will  utrpriff,  your 
Jamilyf  andjrinuiir 

80^000  Wom«n  Ar«  My  Friendi 

I  have  Won  thd  r  frieod^p  md  rr<ipcct  hccauj^u?  I  haVF  madit  them 
well,  taujfht  tin?m  how  lo  ftffj^  wi;lf.  rtcluccd  and  jrtcrirji^i^  thetr 
Wiai^ht^  (pvcci  them  jjerfoct  ligur*^  -^  aU  to  tbt  privacy  qI  ihctf 
fOams  ^  A  Hf  1  I  hare  krpi  t  Iffir  i^njidemev     H  ay  I  help  y<w/ 

Pkyntiam  approvtmy  work;  thc^r  wv«  Eind  dau^btcrs  are  my 
paiiln,     Mtfilical  ma^TLtinc5  advcrii'M  my  Work. 

These  f»cti  are  cital  incidiaiily  —  with  ooTy  a  licsirr  to  proive 
lb  At  1  can  and  k'itl  do  all  I  prumj^e.     Rirtntmbcr. 
Volt  C«n  D«  So  Weill     Von  Can  W«)sb  What  Von  Should! 

It  14  sajy  to  he  welJ ,  U J  be  free  from  wifu^  ng  nilmpnti.  E  vi?n  lli  e 
most  chronic  aMufiiJnu  in  nine  cuses  out  of  ten.  are  VMtly  bene 
ited  by  my  helf>.     And  I  uani  aa  mitch  to  keip  ytmt 

I  csui  tuiid  yen-  up  or  rtductyfi^^  You  tbotou K hi y  tnj oy  my  simple 

.  -^—  til  roc  tJons  and  you  feel  so 

AalL^hetl  with  youracU. 


It  Tw  bare  tny  al  the  fvllt^wraE  derufc* 
ffleats,  mark  an  X  arivr  H  add  send  to  ik: 
tlxc  p^-j  Fk-^H  i  n  a  n  y     Ijic  k  f jf  K  e^crvc 


r>*rt  of  bud^ 
Thin    Bu'tf  Chest, 

Neck  or  Amu 
Round  ^houUlers 
iDCorrcct  Standi  otf 
imorrett  Walking 
Poor  CompJeJiion 
Pt»T  CtniiilBtitMi 
Lpinic  Bticlt 
Headachf 
Slecpleggnos 


XcT>'Ull*nC55 

Imtibitity 
Const]  rutioQ 
Jndif|;eitiafi 

\Ve2tkn«s 

Rheumatisoi 

Cdds 

Tor^iid  Uver 

M&l-aiiumilatioa, 


Write  to  me!  Askfof 
my  BcKjklct  No.  24  — 
sent  you  Wit  bo  u  i 
chiwe.  Cet  me  ttll 
>-pu  &1I  abuut  my  wfl:i- 
derful  c^rperieBCei 
Then  yoii  \viU  undtr- 
«tAnd  the  great  wojk  J 
am  doing  for  woman- 
kiud;  3uBdfhow  /  cuit  Mat  p  you. 


Stfsanna  Cocroft,  OepU  45, 624  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago 

II 


Blackboard  Reading  Lessons 

Point  to  a  star. 
Show  me  the  Big  Dipper. 
Fly  to  the  two  Pointers. 
Bring  me  the.  Little.  Dipper. 
Hold  up  the  new  moon. 
Skip  to  the  North  Star. 
Hop  to  the  star  chair. 
Jump  to  the  full  moon. 
Run  to  the  Great  Bear. 
March  to  the  Little  Bear. 
Look  at  the  star  you  love. 
Twinkle  like  a  little  star. 


It  is  night. 

I  can  see  the  bright  stars. 

They  look  like  little  points  of  light. 

Can  you  see  me,  little  stars? 

Tell  me  what  you  are. 

We  are  big,  round  suns. 

We  are  like  your  sun. 

We  give  light  and  heat,  too. 

But  we  are  far,  far  away. 

We  are  farther  away  than  the  sun. 

You  cannot  see  us  in  the  day. 

The  sun*s  light  is  so  bright. 

Sometimies  you  cannot  see  us  at  night. 

The  dark  clouds  hide  us. 

What  a  clear,  cold  night! 

Let  us  look  at  the  stars. 

How  bright  they  are! 

They  seem  to  have  five  points. 

They  seem  to  twinkle,  too.  , 

The  stars  are  round  like  the  sun. 

They  have  no  points. 

The  stars  shine  with  a  deal*  light. 

They  do  not  twinkle  at  all.' 

What  makes  the  stars  seem  to  have  five 
points?         "^ 

What  makes  the  stars  seem  to  twinkle? 

It  is  the  air.' 

The  air  niakes  the  stars  seem  .to  twinkle 
as  the  starlight  passes  through  }t. 

The  air  makes  the 'stars  seem  to  have 
five  points. 

Do  you  like  to  watch  the  stars? 


Long  ago  the  shepherds  watched  the 
stars. 

They  learned  to  know  the  stars. 

They  learned  to  love  them,  too. 

They  gave  names  to  the  stars. 

Do  you  know  any  star  names? 

The  shepherds  saw  many  things  in  the 
sky. 

They  saw  a  great  bear. 

The  Big  Dipper  is  part  of  the  great  bear. 

They  saw  a  Httle  bear. 

The  Little  Dipper  is  part  of  the  little 
bear. 

Can  you  find  the  Big  Dipper  and  the 
Little  Dipper? 

Have  you  seen  a  falling  star? 
Did  you  think  it  would  strike  you? 
It  was  not  a  star  at  all. 
It  was  a  meteor. 
A  meteor  is  a  tiny  cold  body. 
Most  meteors  are  as  tiny  as  peas. 
They  move  around  the  sun. 
Sometimes  they  strike  the  air  very  hard. 
Then  they  bum  up. 
We  see  them  move  across  the  sky  as 
they  bum  up. 
Then  we  think  a  star  falls. 
Meteors  will  not  strike  us. 

Do  you  know  the  Milky  Way? 
It  is  a  big  path  across  the  sky. 
We  can  see  it  well  when  the  noom  is  not 
out. 
It  is  very  bright  and  clear  then. 
What  do  you.  think  the  Milky  Way  is? 
It  is  a  path  of  many,  many  stars. 
The  stars  are  far,  far  away. 
We  cannot  see  all  of  them. 
But  we  can  see  their  I'^t, 

Play  you  are  a  star. 

What  will  you  do? 

I  shall  help  the  sailor  at  sea.   * 

I  shall  help  the  traveler  on  land. 

I  shall  shine  into  a  little  boy's  window. 


I  shall  twinkle  for  the  kind  shepherds. 

I  shall  play  hide-%uid-seek  with  the 
clouds. 

I  shall  travel  along  the  Milky  Way. 

I  shall  sail  with  the  man  in  the  moon. 

I  shall  shine  for  a  little  girl  to  make  her 
happy. 

I  shall  help  the  sleepy  owl  to  find  his 
dinner. 

I  shall  be  the  bright  evening  star. 

Oh,  it  is  fun  to  be  a  star! 

The  moon  lives  near  us. 
It  always  travels  with  us. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  ^tin. 
But  it  is  not  so  far  away. 
The  moon  gives  us  light  at  night. 
It  makes  the  evening  beautiful. 
Do  you  like  the  moon  shadows? 
The  moon  has  no  light  of  its  own. 
It  gets  its  light  from  the  sim. 
It  throws  the  sunlight  back  to  us. 
The  moon  is  a  big  looking-glass  in  the 
sky. 
We  love  the  soft,  silver  moonlight. 

We  cann6t  look  at  the  bright  sun. 

But  we  can  look  up  at  the  moon. 

The  moon*s  light  will  not  hurt  us. 

Can  you  see  the  man  in  the  moon? 

He  has  a  round,  happy  face. 

He  likes  to  travel  across  the  sky. 

He  likes  to  peep  at  the  children  in  bed. 

He  likes  to  show  the  traveler  where  to 
go. 

Do  you.  think  the  man  in  the  moon  gets 
milk  from  the  Milky  Way? 

Do  you  think  he  drinks  the  milk  from 
the  star  dippers? 

It  is  very  cold  on  the  moon. 
There  is  no  air  aroimd  the  moon. 
There  is  no  water  on  it. 
Can  people  live  on  the  moon? 
No,  people  need  air  and  water. 
Oh,  how  lonely  it  must  be  on  the  moon! 
Have  you  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set? 
The  moon  seems  to  rise  and  set  like  the 
sun. 


It  seems  to  travel  across  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  not  always  the  same. 
Sometimes  the  moon  is  big  and  round. 
Sometimes  it  has  two  sharp  horns. 
Then  it  looks  like  a  silver  boat. 
Watch  the  clouds  hide  the  moon. 
Good  moon,  we  thank  you  for  your  light. 


When  de  Night-time  Conies 

When  de  night-time  come  de  lil'  boy  holler, 
Kase  he  fraid  o'  de  dark  an'  he  scirooch 
up  nigh 
To  his  good  ole  mammy  an'  he  wouldn't 
take  a  dollar 
Fo'  his  place  when  de  Sand  Man's  a- 
snoopin'  frum  de  sky. 

Oh,  de  wind  say  "Woo-oooo" 
An'  de  owl  say  * 'To- who" 

An'  he  scrooches  up  to  mammy 
When  de  blaze  bums  blue. 

Oh,  de  stumps  look  tall  an*  de  wind  soun's 
skerry, 
An'  de  lil'  boy  sniggle  down  in  my  lap, 
Kase  de  bogie  man's  a-nigh  an'  his  eyes 
am  bleary, 
An^  he's  strong  as  a  lion  an*  biggem  yo' 
Pap. 

Oh,  de  wind  say  "Woo-oooo" 
An'  de  owl  say  "To-who" 
An'  he  scrooches  up  to  mammy 
When  de  blaze  bums  blue. 
—  Phil.  H,  Armstrong,  in  Florida  Times- 
Union  ^- 
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Interesting  Spelling  for  the  Third  Grade 

F.   Russel 


One  day  the  question  came  up  in  my 
school-room  as  to  which  was  the  most  in- 
teresting lesson,  and  I  found  that  almost 
without  exception  the  pupils  spoke  of 
spelling  as  their  favorite,  and  when  I 
thought  of  it,  I  knew  that  it  was  my 
favorite    too. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  heard  so 
many  teachers  complain  of  what  a  dull 
subject  spelling  was,  that  I  believe  they 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  I  have  made 
it  interesting. 

In  the  third  grade  in  our  school  system 
we  are  allowed  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in 
our  choice  of  words  that  we  teach.  1 
seldom  have  a  lesson  from  the  speller, 
but  try  to  choose  words  that  have  some 
connection  ^th  what  is  uppermost  in  the 
children's  minds.  For  instance,  the  first 
day's  lesson  might  be: 
vacation 

over 

school 

begins 

again 

September 

and  later  in  the  month: 
leaves 
turn 
gold 
red 

falling 
autumn 

Sometimes  the  words  are  taken  from  what 
we  are  doing  with  our  sand-table,  and 
sometimes  from  the  reading  lesson,  or 
some  poem  or  story  that  the  pupils  are 
going  to  write.  • 

I  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  had 
given  my  class  every  word  that  was  in  the 
speller  for  the  third  grade  and  nearly 
one  hundred  additional  words. 

The  children  have  a  little  book  in  which 
they  copy  these  words  and  this  gives  them 
a  spelling  dictionary  which  they  can  use  for 
reference  when  they  are  writing. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  days,  and  after 
that  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  month 
during  the  whole  term,  I  help  them  study 
their  lesson  in  this  manner:  "Lopk  at  the 
first  three  words  —  say  them  —  now  write 
them."  I  then  cover  the  three  words 
in  question  until  I  see  that  the  children 
have  them  written,  and  then  I  uncover  the 
words  and  let  each  child  correct  his  own. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  find  that 
some  of  the  children  cannot  even  see  when 
their  work  is  wrong,  but  I  have  no  trouble 
with  this  after  the  first  month. 

One  of  the  devices  I  use  to  train  their 
eyes  was  suggested  to  me  by  Kipling's 
"Kim":  I  take  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
put  on  it  six  articles,  perhaps,  a  feather, 
a  pen  point,  a  piece  of  candy,  a  spool  of 
thread,  etc.  I  hold  this  in  front  of  the 
class  for  a  minute  and  then  cover  the  card- 
board and  say,  "Make  a  list  of  what  you 
saw."  The  children  think  this  is  great 
fun  and  after  the  first  trial  will  often  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  an  assortment  of 
articles  from  home.  If  this  is  done  once 
or  twice  a  month,  the  majority  of  the 
class  will  soon  be  able  to  name  and  de- 
scribe as  many  as  ten  articles  after  just 
a  momentary    glance. 

Another  one  of  my  devices  is  to  have 
each  child  take  paper  and  pencil;  then  I 
say,  "Watch  npe,  don't  write  anything 
until  I  tell  you."  1  then  write  on  the 
blackboard  very  slowly  some  word  which 


they  are  not  likely  to  know  such  as  "ne- 
gotiable" or  •**  conclusive."  I  erase  the 
word  and  then  have  them  write  it.  I 
never  give  them  more  than  one  such  word, 
but  repeat  this  device  on  an  average  of 
once  a  week  throughout  the  term.  After 
a  few  trials  the  results  will  be  very  sur- 
prising to  a  person  who  has  never  tried 
this.  The  children  take  such  an  interest 
in  the  game  that  I  often  see  them  glancing 
at  some  of  the  unfamiliar  words  in  their 
text-books  and  then  putting  something 
over  the  word  as  they  try  to  write  it. 

I  have  two  spelling  lessons  each  day, 
the  oral  in  the  morning  and  the  written 
in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month  I  have 


the  class  roll  written  on  aa  tmused  part 
of  the  board.  After  each  child's  name  is 
put  100.  The  written  spelling  is  marked 
100,  and  if  on  the  first  day  a  child  misses 
one  word  his  100  is  lowered  to  99,  and  if 
he  misses  three  words  on  the  following 
day  his  mark  is  96,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  month.  The  mark  after  his  name  at 
the  end  of  iie  month  is  put  on  his  report. 
In  oral  spelling  I  use  the  old  "go-to- 
the-foot-of-the-class  if  you  miss"  method. 
Each  day  at  the  close  of  the  class  the 
children  take  their  niunbers  and  return 
to  that  place  on  the  fallowing  day.  Any 
child  that  remains  at  the  head  of  the  class 
for  three  days  is  given  an  X  after  his  mark 
on  the  board  and  then  sent  to  the  foot. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  the  marks  of 
the  children  who  have  the  X  are  raised  five 
points,  or  if  their  mark  b  above  91  they 
are  given  100  for  their  monthly  mark. 


*]&acher^Sick 


The  two  most  cheerful  messages  that  a  teacher  re- 
ceives, when  sick,  are  the  letter  of  sympathy  from  the 
pupils  and  the  cheque  from  the  T,  C.  U* 

The  first  brings  the  assurance  that "  teacher  "  is  missed;  the  second  brings 
the  money  to  pay  the  doctor,  the  nurse  and  the  other  many  expenses  incident 
to  a  siege  of  sickness.  Most  important  of  all,  the  T.  C.  U.  cheque  brings 
freedom  from  worry,  without  which  no  rapid  convalescence  is  possible. 

Will  You  Get  Your  Cheque? 

That  is  a  serious  question — more  serious  than  you  may  imagine — until 
Sickness,  or  an  Accident,  or  Quarantine,  crosses  your  path — robbing  you  of 
your  Salary  and  your  SaVingc.  Then  it  is  that  a  cheque  from  the  T.  C.  U. 
looks  good — just  as  it  did  to  Pres.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  who  writes: 

"  When  I  sent  my  premium  to  the  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters,  I  did  so, 
believing  that  I  was  contributing  to  a  good  cause.  I  have  found  out  since  that  I  made 
a  good  investment.  While  enduring  the  period  of  hosp'tal  confinement  myself,  I  re- 
ceived, without  request,  and  without  expectations,  a  cheque  for  $100.00  to  my  order, 
just  to  help  out  on  my  expenses.    It  helped.    Certainly,  the  cheque  looked  good." 

Every  teacher  in  America  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  T.  C.  U.  and  share  its  protection. 

What   the  T.   C.   U. 

Will  Do  far  You 

This  great  National  Teachers'  Protective 
Organization — theT.C.U. — stands  ready  to 
pay  you  $50  a  month  for  loss  of  time  caused 
by  Accident,  Sickness  or  Quarantine,  $1 ,000 
to  S2,000  for  an  accidental  death  and  many 
additional  benefits,  fully  explained  in  our 
booklet.  S  ign  your  name  ana  address  to  the 
coupon  and  all  information  will  be  sent  free. 

Teachers  Casaalty  Underwriters 
223  T.CLU.  Bldtf.        Lincoln,   Neb. 


A  West  Virginia  Teacher  writes: 

"  Just  received  cheque  for  $38.33  in  payment  for 
illness  caused  by  U  grippe.  I  can  certainly  recom- 
mend theT.C.U.  and  the  prompt  way  m  which 
fou  do  business.  This  came  when  it  was  needed, 
t  Daid  my  doctor's  bill  and  left  me  some.beatdes, 
an  1  I  think  that  no  teacher  can  make  a  mistake 
by  becoming  a  member  of  your  Association." 


.Free  Information  Coupon 

To  the  T.  C.  U.,  225  T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  Protective 
Benefits.    Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of 
teUimonials. 
Name 

Address 

(This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no 
obligation  whatever)    
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A  First  Grade  Reading  Lesson 

Anna  Lahey 

.  Maierial^'  These  sentences  written  on  the  blackboard: 

The  squirrel  hid  acorns  in  the  hollow  tree. 
Adjidaumo  lived  in  a  nest  in  summer. 
Where  do  squirrels  live  in  winter? 

Children's  Aims  "Let's  see  if  we  can  read  all  we  read 
yesterday  about  the  squirrel." 

"What  did  the  squirrel  hide  in  the  hollow  tree?" 

"When  did  Adjidaumo  live  in  a  nest?" 

"Read  the  next  line  and  answer  it,  Ralph." 

"Tell  me  what  word  is  gone." 

Procedure  The  teacher  states  Aim  1  and  calls  upon  a 
child  to  read  from  the  book.  When  he  meets  a  word  he 
doesn't  know  he  sounds  it  phonetically.  If  necessary,  the 
teacher  asks  a  question  suggesting  the  word.  There 
should  be  few  occasions  for  the  soimding  of  words  on  this 
page,  since  it  is  review. 

The  teacher  then  states  Aim  2,  and  calls  upon  a  pupil, 
who  answers  the  question  by  reading  the  first  sentence  on 
the  board.  She  then  tells  the  pupils  to  shut  their  eyes,  and 
erases  hollow,  writing  pine  in  its  place.  A  pupil  reads  the 
sentence  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  second  sentence  the 
teacher  erases  Adjidaumo  and  writes  The  squirrel.  She 
states  Aim  4,  and  the  children  read  silently,  She  calls  upon 
a  child  to  answer  the  question.  She  states  Aim  5,  and 
erases  different  words  or  groups  of  words  which  gave  the 
children  trouble,  the  chUdren  repeating  the  words  to- 
gether as  she  erases  them. 

The  children  then  read  from  their  books  for  a  few  minutes. 


Silent  Reading 

Blanche  Kibler 

The  pupils  have  been  doing  silent  reading  from  thejblack* 
board  all  the  year  based  on  stories  and  handwork. 

Children's  Aim 

To  follow  directions  as  written  on  the  blackboard  to 
know  how  to  cut  a  picture  representing  the  story  in  their 
reader  of  "Little  Bo-Peep." 

Material 
Scissors,  paper'and  blackboard  writing. 

Procedure 

I  shall  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  front  board. 

To-day  we  shall  cut  a  picture  to  represent  the  story  of 
Little  Bo-Peep.  Please  lay  )wur  scissors  out  on  your  desks. 
You  will  find  paper  on  the  second  shelf  of  the  cupboard. 
How  many  sheets  do  you  need  for  your  row,  Russel?  How 
many  do  you  need,  Maxine,  and  how  many  for  you,  Paul? 

Get  the  paper  from  the  cupboard  and  give  to  Paul,  Russel 
and  Maxine  what  they  ask  for,  Olen.  The  first  thing  you 
may  cut  is  little  Bo-Peep.  Now  cut  several  sheep,  with  or 
without  tails.  Cut  three  or  four  trees  all  of  a  diflferent 
size.  To-morrow,  we  shall  mount  these  on  dark  paper. 
Please  pass  these  envelopes,  Carlos.  Put  your  cuttings 
into  them.  Write  your  names  on  the  envelopes,  second 
grade.  Collect  the  envelopes,  Mary.  Please  gather  up 
all  the  scraps  with  the  waste  basket,  Wayne.  Now  let 
me  see  everyone  in  good  position  when  Miss  Macdougle 
comes  in  for  the  next  hour. 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

**  An  heiiett,  paiiutaking,  efficient  teachers*  mffeney  it  a  very  tenriceable  inttitntioa  for  school  boards  and  teachers.** 
It  it  a  leg itimate  and  helpful  business.  Seme  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools  have  been  put  there  bj  means  of  teachers*  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  ag^tecies  are  man- 
aged  by  ablo»  e3q>erienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


"THE  RIOHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIQHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.** 


NOTES 

Puck's  Flower 

Have  you  read  that  pretty  play 
Where  a  mischief-making  fay 
Drew  a  juice  of  wondous  power 
From  a  harmless-seeming  flower, 
Just  one  drop  of  which  distilled 
Made  all  love  go  as  he  willed? 

If  we  had  that  magic  ^>eU 
We  could  make  folks  love  us  well; 
But  alas!    'twas  fairy  brew 
And  the  flower  in  Elfland  grew. 

Yet  there  is  another  flower 
That  has  too,  the  charmer's  power, 
And  without  the  fairies'  arts 
We  can  make  it  win  us  hearts. 
Can  you  guess  what  it  can  be? 
'T  is  the  flower  of  courtesy. 
'Jane  Blair  Rtid  in  the  November  St, 
Nichokts 


Government  Positions  for 
Teachers 

AD  teachers  should  try  the  United  States 
Government  examinations  soon  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  pay  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
have  ^ort  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  inunedi- 
ately  to  Frjmklm  Institute,  Dept.  S  223, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing 
all  examination  dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
obtainable  and  giving  many  sample  ex- 
amination questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


Keeps  Our  Bodies  Warm 

Pure,  rich,  red  blood  is  a- necessity  in  the 
production  of  animal  heat.  It  keeps  our 
bodies  warm.  We  all  know  very  well 
thai  when  the  arteries  that  carry  it  to 
a  limb  are  bound  or  tied,  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  is  immediately  lowered. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  that,  at  this 
time  of  year  especially,  we  should  take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  if  our  blood  is  impure, 
impoverished  or  pale.  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla makes  the  blood  good  in  quality 
and  quantity.  It  has  an  unequaled  record 
for  radically  and  permanently  removing 
blood  diseases,  scrofula,  rheumatism  and 
catarrh,  and  giving  strength  and  tone  to 
the  whole  system.  It  is  a  scientific  com- 
bination of  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  other 
medicinal  substances  that  have  long  been 
used  by  successful  physicians.  Get  it 
to-day. 


101  BEST  SONGS 

(.reatrst   Silliim   Sonu  Hook  in  World 


J 


TM»ftoio«i"1WBa«t  gLW  lliiiipjM^ibyr«hoold 
Sean"  baa  sold  2.500.-  ■MiH  get  rr««  ••■ipM 
tMoopkaUnoochMMftalon*..  It  Is  in  May  keys,  words 
■admiMteoamptota.  Both  aeliotera  and  tew^macknowl- 
•if  rt  the  b«t  book.  10c  oopy.  Ppi.  W«*5-»  PSi* 
«|e io  100 Iota.  F.O.B.  Cbkaco.  i— dtorr^oot— ipl*. 


tmCMMMCO^  ISOieafetoBMMIas,  CNICAAO 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


Telephone  Conoection 


ESTABLISHED    1890. 

Miss  B.  P.  POSTER.  MaiMKer. 

MUf  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Managsr 


ComptCitioo  for  potltloas  grows  tharpor  eacb  year—  um  orory  holp 

THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boeton. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Graded.  REGI8TBR   NOW. 


An  Asency  reglstnUloo  increasot  yonr  chances  for  fecarlns  wock  entirely  congenial. 


™'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE  •"^S?%..«n ... 

RECOMIMIENDS   TEACHBRS,   TUTORS   AND    SCHOOLS. 


Have  yon  ever  reglttared  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CNPEMTIVE IHSTRUCT0RS'  ASS'K 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  INO. 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for 


A  aaperior  ageiicy  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidAtet.    Services  nee  to  idioo  1 1 

CHAKLES  W.  MULFOKD.  Prop.  (Tel.  1635  Murray  HUl)    aS3  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yorh.  N.Y. 


The  Salary  yonr  qaaliflcatlons  deserve  is  hicreased  hy  an  agency  registratioa. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  ^^^  rimd^e, 

NO   ADVANCE    FEE 


ji^ment.    Operates  locally  and  oadooally* 

Direct  calls  from  school  officers.     Direct  recommendatloos.     Well 
prepared  teacben  m  great  demand.    305  D  7th  St.,  Allentown*  Pa. 


Agencies  are  dally  helpfaig  othj«s:  th^  will  help  yon. 


FOR  16  YEARS 


has  Men  building  up  its  Imsineso  in  the  Northwest 
until  to-d«y  it  has  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
educaton  in  its  field.  Write  to-day  for  our  Seveo- 
teenth  Year  Booii.  P.  H.  HUNTWORTH.  Mgr. 
535  New  Voric  Blodc.  Seattle,  Washfaigton. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.T. 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  — It's  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  AveDoe 

_  _  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and    normal  graduates,  specialists,  and   other  teachers   to  colleges,  public   and   private 


schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  schoob. 


Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Agenciee  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  tlieir  candidates. 


THE  GARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TWO  OFFICES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Our  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  caUs  from  employers. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which 
we  need  suitable  candidates. 

C.   WILBUa  CAKY.  Meneder  OEOKOE  H.  LAtaABEE.  Mnnader 

Conn.   Mntnal  Bnlldind*  Hartford,  Conn.  Fidelity  Bnildind*  Portland,  Maine. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND   MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION 


'  JaVkuary   1 


TALKING  TOGETHER 


Address  Editor,  Primary  Education.  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  is  sometimes  difl&cult  to  resume  work  smoothly  after 
the  mid-winter  holidays.  If  you  find  this  sense  of  anti- 
climax affecting  your  school-room,  turn  to  Miss  Wray's 
article  on  page  18  and  try  her  plans  for  awakening  fresh 
interest.  Judging  from  Uie  pictures  of  her  own  pupils 
which  she  has  sent  us,  they  wUl  prove  an  effective  remedy. 

The  number  lessens,  also,  will  help  to  bridge  over  this 
slack  time,  for  what  child  \^dll  not  welcome  with  enthusiasm 
a  bargain  sale  in  the  school  store?  If  such  a  store  is  not  a 
part  of  your  equipment  now  is  an  excellent  time  to  install 
one  and  to  use  it  every  day. 

Still  another  help  for  connecting  the  December  and 
January  work  is  the  nature  study  lessons  on  the  stars  and 
the  moon,  for  the  wonderful  Christmas  star  which  the  Wise 
Men  followed  is  still  fresh  in  the  children's  minds.  Mrs. 
Bakenhus  has  suggested  many  ways  to  make  these  lessons 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  blackboard  reading  lessons  on 
page  64  have  been  arranged  to  use  in  connection  with  them, 
and  Miss  Anderson  has  written  an  entertaining  game,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  rhyming  nursery  plays,  which  will 
prove  both  recreation  and  a  means  of  fixing  these  same 
facts  in  the  child's  mind.  When  an  entertainment  must 
be  given  in  January  this  game  will  prove  just  the  thing  for 
the  purpose.  The  drawings  suggest  the  groupings  for  the 
children  during  the  play. 

Many  primary  teachers  have  written  us  how  much  their 
pupils  enjoyed  making  the  Three  Bears  and  the  Peter  Rabbit 
books.  This  month  Miss  Ash  has  given  us  a  winter  book 
which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  fortu- 
ate«nough  to  live  in  the  region  of  snow.  Those  who  do  not 
will,  enjoy  making  the  cornstalk  furniture  described  on 
page  30. 

The  games  this  month  are  of  a  practical  nature  and  in- 
volve plenty  of  action.  The  dramatization  for  the  first 
grade  is  unusually  attractive,  and  the  pictures  of  these 
very  engaging  "kittens"  make  us  all  want  to  try  it  at  once. 

The  Seat  Work  and  Scissors  Cutting  suggestions  will  pro- 
vide plenty  of  material  for  busy  fingers  during  the  month. 

The  poster  pictures  and  Miss  Link's  charming  babies 
should  make  the  work  in  English  easy,  with  the  help  of 
Miss  Denny's  Language  Lessons, 

The  Greek  myth  is  the  always  popular  one  of  Baucis 


Songs  That  Fasdnate  the  Little  Folks— 

The  Everyday  Song^  Book 

IT  is  easy  to  teach  music  to  the  Little  People  if  you  intereat  them  — i  f  they  can 
sing  songs  they  like,  in  keys  that  are  easy  for  them.  That 
is  wJ~  -^  this  new  ''Everyday  Song  Book"  succeeds  so  well.  It 
has  easy,  graded  songs,  rote  songs  and  music  for  all  occasions  of 
the  year,  and  most  beautiiiil  Christmas  and  other  music,  as  well 
fs  suggestions  for  Primary  Teachers. 

Prices:     Only  SHc  each  in    100  lots,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 
70c    per    doz..    Prepaid;    Single  Copies,    10c,    prepaid. 

The  101  Famous  Poems  £:.;^'>;;£ri£f<;^ 

HERE  are  the  poems  that  have  swayed  men's  hearts  and  deeds  throughout 
history.     The  poetry  that  will  leave  its  impress  on  the  character  of  your 
pupils  as  it  has  on  generations  of  men  and  women  before  them.    Just  the 
Prose  Supplement  alone  contains  masterpieces  tike  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Patrick 
Henry's  Oration,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  etc.    All  in  a  handy,  pocket  site  volume, 
at  m  ridiculously  low  price.      Price:  15c  per  copy,  prepaid.    (No  free  samplesJ 
A  Book  You  Cannot  Duplicate  Elmewhen  for  50c. 

THE  CABLE  COMPANY,  1201  Cable  Building,  CHICAGO 

Thm    World's    Greatest    Mmkers    of   Pianos    and     Inner-Pta^er    Pianos 


and  Phil,e^on  and  a  little  outline  on  the  study  of  trees 
use  with  it  will  be  found  on  page  49. 

January  is  such  a  good  month  for  new  b^innings  soj 
of  you  may  be  inspired  to  try  a  Saturday  morning  sto 
hour  like  the  one  Miss  Anderson  describes  for  us.  If  oi 
some  country  teacher  would  find  a  way  to  iinderta 
something  of  the  kind!  Of  course  the  difficulties  in  the  wa 
are  many  for  her,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  vali 
of  such  an  hour  to  country  children.  This  is  a  good  tim 
also,  to  try  some  of  Miss  Stocking's  ideas  for  vitalizing  tJ 
reading  lessons,  if  you  feel  the  need  of  fresh  material  f 
these  lessons  in  your  dasses. 

The  children  will  all  like  the  Norwegian  swing  dance  give 
this  month.  It  is  gratifjdng  to  find  that  primary  teachei 
are  using  the  dances  more  and  more  freely  in  place  of  th 
old  type  of  "entertainment"  on  public  days.  Some  teadfc 
'ers  are  making  up  their  programs  entirely  of  the  folk  songj 
dances,  and  games  which  offer  such  a  manifold  training  fo 
the  child. 

The  folk  song  is  a  Great  Russian  tune,  the  words  of  whicl 
are  very  simple.  This  is  what  Mr.  Surette  says  about  th 
use  of  folk  music  in  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly: 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  speaking  generally 
the  best  music  with  which  to  train  the  taste  of  young  chil 
dren  is  that  known  as  'folk-song.'  The  supposition  thai 
any  musician  is  capable  of  composing  a  fine  enduring  sonj 
suitable  for  children  is  false  in  its  very  essence.  The  con- 
stant appearance  of  new  songs  for  children  and  their  in- 
evitable disappearance  in  the  next  generation  is  evidence 
enough  that  tlus  is  so,  apart  from  the  unmistakable  evidence 
in  the  songs  themselves.  In  reality,  the  good  time  is  rights 
the  poor  tune  is  wrong ;  the  good  tune  conforms  to,  is  a  part 
of,  nature;  the  poor  tune  is  false  in  quantity  and  in  senti- 
ment, and  not  a  part  of  nature.  The  fine  time  is  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  genuine  in  sentiment,  the  inferior 
tune  professes  to  be  so,  but  is  not.  Fine  simple  times  of 
the  kind  suitable  for  children  to  sing  have  been  composed  — 
*  Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee  River*  is  an  example  —  but 
they  are  very  few  in  number.  The  only  safeguard  is  to 
keep  chiefly  to  the  old  melodies  whose  quality  has  been 
proved.  And  since  the  number  of  fine  folk  tunes  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  not 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  music  we 
give  our  children  to  sing  in  their  early  years 
of  school  life." 


What  to  Look  for  in  February 

An   entirely  novel   and   serious  use  of 
Valentine's  Day. 

A  real  hero  who  is  also  a  heroine. 

Myth  Studies  — The  Story  of  Phaeton. 
•    Poems  Little  Children  Love  to  Recite. 

Nature  Study  —  The  Food  We  Eat. 

Correlating  Paper  Cutting. 

Seat  Work  Suggestions. 

A  Coasting  Poster  with  Patterns. 

A  February  Doll  of  Unique  Construction. 

A  model  grocery  shop  made  of  paste- 
board. The  first  of  four  delightful  con- 
struction lessons. 

.    A  February  Play  —  "The  Search  for  a 
Good  Child."  ,  /'.  •, 

February  Games,  JDamc^i  Spngs. 

Picture  Studv.^jOOy  IC 


Picture  Study.^ 


January  1917 


Primary  education 


A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

•*  An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  senriceable  institntien  for  school  boards  and  teachers.** 
It  IS  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
priTato  schools  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  haTO  our  recommendation. 

-THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.- 
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Before  the  Snow 

Now  soon,  ah,  very  soon,  I  know 
The  trumpets  of  the  North  will  blow, 

And  the  great  winds  will  come  to  bring 
The  pale  ivild  riders  of  the  snow. 

Darkening  the  sun  with  level  flight. 
At  arrowy  speed,  they  will  alight, 

Unnumbered  as  the  desert  sands. 
To  bivouac  on  the  edge  of  night. 

Then  I  within  their  .somber  ring, 
Shall  hear  a  voice  that  seems  to  sing, 

Deep,  deep  within  my  tranquil  heart, 
The  valiant  prophecy  of  spring. 
—  Bliss  Carman 

"Now''  and  "Waitawhile" 

Little  Jimmie  Waitawhile  and  little 
Johnnie    Now 

Grew  up  in  homes  just  side  by  side;  and 
that,  you  see,  is  how 

I  came  to  know  them  both  so  well,  for  al- 
most every  day 

I  used  to  watch  them  at  their  work  and 
also  at  their  play. 

Little  Jimmie  Waitawhile  was  bright,  and 

sturdy,  too. 
But  never  ready  to  perform  what  he  was 

asked  to  do: 
"Wait  just  a  minute,"  he  would  say,  *'I'll 

do  it  pretty  soon." 
And  things  he  should  have  done  at  mom 

were  never  done  till  noon. 

He  put  off  studying  until  his  boyhood  days 

were  gone; 
He  put  off  getting  him  a  home  till  age 

came  stealing  on; 
He  put  off  everything,  and  so  his  life  was 

not  a  joy, 
And  all  because  he  waited  "just  a  minute" 

while  a  boy. 

But  Little  Johnnie  Now  would  say,  when 

he  had  work  to  do, 
"There's  no  time  like  the  present  time, 

and  gaily  put  it  through. 
And  when  his  time  for  play  arrived  he  so 

enjoyed  the  fun; 
His  mind  was  not  distressed  with  thoughts 

of  duties  left  undone. 

In  boyhood  he  was  studious  and  laid  him 
out  a  plan 

Of  action  to  be  followed  when  he  grew  to  be 
a  man; 

And  life  was  as  he  willed  it,  all  because 
he'd  not  allow 

His  tasks  to  be  neglected,  but  would  al- 
ways do  them  now. 

And  so  in  every  neighborhood  are  scores 
of  little  boys. 

Who  by-and-by  must  work  with  tools  when 
they  have  done  with  toys. 

And  know  you  one  of  them,  I  guess,  be- 
cause I  see  you  smile; 

*nd  is  he  little  Johnnie  Now  or  Jimmie 
Waitawhile? 
—  Nixon  Waterman,  in  St,  Nicholas 


{Continued  from  Page  65) 


"THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  LEADING  MASSACHUSETTS  EDUCATORS,- 
a  college  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  publisher,— say  of  our 
Manual  with  Advice  to  Candidates.    Sent  free  to  New  England  teachers. 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Em  ago  th«  h«lp  and  •xptrleoca  of  so 


agMicy. 


YOU  WANTED  THAT  POSITION 

Did  you  get  it?  In  "Teaching  as  a  Business"  you  may  find  the  reason 
why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty  years  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Swt  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave, 

Western  Office:  Spokane,  Wash. 


Chicago,  III. 


Itpeyi— to  pay  — to  let  — more  pay.    Register  Now! 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

^TiU€  Bldg    Bjrmnfham,  A  a.  tWl  ShaUuck  Avenm,  Berkity,  Col. 

28  B,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lU.  BSS  CU.  Bk.  Bldg.  Los  AngStsJcS! 

Send  to  any  address  above  for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


TEACHER! 

THE  WEST  NEEDS  YOU 

Splendid  opportuniti«I    We  aje  right  on  Uie  eround  and  in  closest  touch  with  vacancies.    Write  at 
infortnation.    Dept.  2.    NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  and  SUPPLYODrQreat  FalSk 


for 

Falls,  Montana 


It  is  always  wise  to  liave  *'a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Cssar."    Register  Now  I 


MIDLAND      Seventeen  years  under  the  same  management  Warrensburg,   Mo. 

TEACH  ERS'  assures  the  best  of  service  to  both  employer  and  ca?^a^V^^' 

AfiENCY       teacher.    It  is  none  too  early  to  enroll  for  1917-18.       '  ^  *  *""  '"~ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
UTAH 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  acency  is  all  the  time. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOB  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Booklet  "  Roadjto  Good  Positions  '*  Free. 

ation 

Fifty  Cents  in 


Our  Special  Field 


Coiorsdo.  Ksntat.  RlMtana,  New  Rlsxico.  Oregon.  Arizons, 
Ctlifomit.  Oklshomt.  Ttxss.  Washington.  Wyoming. 
Idaho.  Nsbraska.  Nsvada.  No.  Dakota.  So.  Dakota.  Utah 


Eight  I  _       „ ,     . ._ 

How  to  Apply  for  a  School,  With  Laws  of  Certification 
of  all  the  Sutes,  free  to  members. 


stamps  to  non-members. 


One  Agency  that  docs  the  work  of  Many. 
The  largest  and  most  widely jgatronizjNi  A«ei 


West 


"^fS 


Rnfffe 


Pd 


ly  pati 


A.M. 


;ency  in  the 
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/70£/vcy.  EMPIRE  BLD  G,  Disvn^  COLO 


FOR  THE  FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS 

THE  STORY  OF  LINCOLN    For  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.    Paper,  7  cents. 

EXERCISES  FOR  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  Teeming  with  variety  and  a  patriotic 
fervor,  befitting  the  occasion  and  lastingly  impressive.  Prose  and  poem,  song,  concert  and 
responsive  exercises  and  drills.     Heavy  paper,  80  pages.    By  mail,  26  cents. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES.  Specially  contributed,  selected,  ar- 
ranged and  adapted  for  all  grades  by  eleven  different  authors.    96  pages.    Paper,    Price,  iO  cents, 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY    Plays,  Songs  and  Recitations. 

(a)  Flag  Day,  commemorating  Washmgton  and  Lincob's  Birthdays,  (h)  My  Country's 
Flag,  (c)  Procession  of  States,  {d)  Color  Bearer,  (e)  Patriotic  School,  (f)  Suggestions  for  special 
program.    Paper,    Price,  15  cents. 

FEBRUARY  PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES  By  Alice  E.  Allen.  Eight  School-room 
Plays,  mduding  besides  an  Exerdse  for  Washington's  Birthday,  seven  tides,  instinct  with  the  life 
and  customs  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Days.    Paper.     Price,  20  cents. 

SCHOOL  CLASSICS  for  reading,  and  reproduction,  if  desired:  No.  28,  Story  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  youngest;  No.  66,  Farewell  Address  and  Declaration  of  Independence;  No.  146 
Life  of  Washington  for  Upper  Grades.    Paper,  7  cents  each.     10  or  more  copies,  6  cents  each.     * 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON        ^  SAN  FRANCfStO 


g;jjfMfANY  ,ode 
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1  he  Victrola  VI  in  use  at  a  Rural  School 
near  HuntsvUle.  Ala. 


The  new  Victor  booklet 
containing  valuable  suffffestiont 
for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school 


The  Rural  School  is  the  Commuiiity  Center 

of  over  fifty  millions  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  have  heretofore  been 
denied  the  great  cultural  advantages  of  good  music. 

The  Victor-Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

now  carry  the  world's  best  music  to  the  children  in  the  rural  school, 
and  to  their  parents. 

A  New  Booklet, 
''The  Victor  in  Rural  Schools'' 

contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  lessons  in  teaching  rote  songs, 
and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 

A  list  of  26  Victor  Records  for  $25  includes: 

51  Vocal  Selections  Song^s  of  20  American  Birds 

27  Instrumental  Selections  2  Primary  Stories 

2  Marches  2  American  Poems 

8  Folk  Dances  and  Singling  Games  6  Band  Accompaniments  for  Community  Singing 

This  list  of  102  distinct  selections  furnishes  material  for  School  Marching:,  Calisthenics, 
Folk  Dances,  Writing:  Exercises,  Rote  Songfs,  Teaching:  Exercises,  Ear  Training:,  Nature 
Study,  Folk  Song:s,  Art  Song:s,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selections,  Violin,  'Cello,  Flute, 
Harp,  Xylophone,  Bells,  Orchestra,  Band,  Stories,  and 
Eng:lish  Literature. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet 
free  at  any  Victor  dealer's;  or  a 
copy  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the 

Educational  De|Murtment 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 


VictrolaVI,moak-$2S 

A  dedrmbitt  and  iaaxMiiMT* 


iDttrument  for  Rand 
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I  tat  tsqitai.a.t*i  wU^  ih* 
Hitt  Qr6*T  T\Ag  C^npLnjr  of  AjiAtTiaji,    [ndlu^a^     It 
«!*■•■  at  ^liBiur*  to  mmj  th*l   r  p^toqaaHj  itjiow 

lh»  w^nstHiri  of  thl*  Tira.  un*   qaji  i*j    la  paiitiv* 
t*ri^*   th»t   they  #.T*   r>Il4i:)lt  «cid   r^ipgntitin. 
Their  fltu  of  tvpF^ym^  n«^  afi4  plDtur*i 
ta  tbt  ocboeli    l*  «  so«t  *xi£»«Jltr.t   9r.«, 


50,000 

Of  These    Beautiful    Fla^s 
Have  Been  Furnished 

FREE 

TO  TEACHERS! 

H.\S  your  Khoul  a  fkg  [nj:  out-o'-doors?    Have  you  a  flag  for  your  school-room?    No  school 
ia  coair>l<rLe  wkhuut  a  flag  in  flight  at  all  times.    Every  separate  room,  to  be  complete 
jihuiiki  ha VI:  its  vv-n  flag.    NotHing  stirs  the  blood  cd  every  boy  and  girl  quite  so  mudi 
^  the  jilehi  i>I  Ou}  Gu>R\      You  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to  help  them  get  a  school  flag. 

Don'i  miss  thb  Krattd  opportunity  to  serve  your  country  by  instilling  greater  love  for  the  Red.  White  and 
Bluf  H  the  i\m  every  trur  AmfrriGui  We».  Teachers  everywhm  recommend  us  as  the  old  reliable  firm  that 
bds  bf^n  fumbhin^  iht^ta  ^gi  W  m&K  than  15  years.  We  are  the  originatots  of  the  plan  that  has  made  it 
possible  ior  rvcry  !ichoQl  to  have  a  Jl5.(JG  rUg  without  cost  to  the  teachers. 

Taa^Iia^a*    ^*  "^  fiifnish  cvtry  room  in  yoUr  school  with  a  l^utiful  flag  without  cost  to  you. 

Tell  your  [>upil£  that  tbty  can  Utlp  you  get  a  beautiful  flag  for  their  own  room  or  school  Eveiyone  of 
them  w-JI  b«  eauer  for  it.  AH  will  bc^  ^lrkious  to  know  how  they  can  do  this  wonderful  thing  for  you.  Explain 
to  thein  that  yoti  will  divAc  ^tnonpr  them  ;^3  emblematic  flag  buttons  (we  will  send  you  postage  paid,  35  pRt^ 
buUoTu  mii^k  in  out  natWn^  ccilorn,  at  ^ith  Washington's,  Lincoln's  or  Riley's  picture  on  them  —  or  we  wm 
semi  ihetn  a-^wrtL-d,  it  you  rt^jui^t  1 ,  iv  hkh  they  are  to  sell  at  ten  cents  each.  Their  frienck  and  ndatives  will  be 
glad  to  buy  ^nd  wear  iiwm  ^  cmblrm:!  of  patriotism.  Each  child  will  enthusiastically  do  his  or  her  part  — 
yoti  will  he  surrrisod  at  the  little  effort  requued  and  how  quickly  all  the  pretty  buttons  will  be  taken. 

Taa r'Vmrm  •    ^H  ^^  thiatiitiportant  matter  ofif  until  to-monow?    Why  not  write  us  at  once?    Doot 
L  ^aCIl  C  rv  m    ^tid  us  a  ny  cnomry  h   VV>  will  send  the  buttons  to  you  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  and  the  same 


. _       — , ,, — ^^paic. 

dviy  tht!  proccaJj  readi  tu  wa  wiU  skip  you.  all  charges  prepaid,  the  fine  bis  flag,  5  ft.  x  8  ft.  in  size  —  an  au 
■     ■      fes  — -  with  sewed  stripes.    The  flag  we  will  send  will  be  the  kind 


buntiniiE  ft*K  —  ^^  aian",  *cwe*J  on  both  *!* 


f.t   of  rj&llo   LnitruotloflHi 

Mail  Order  Hag  Co^,  Andci-MinH  Ind. —  Gtnllcraen: 
It  givia  mp  plrasmre  to  exprwa  my  iipprovil  oJ  tbc  great 
work  you  jltc  accomplish  in  j;  placing  L^.  S.  ^i*-}p  in 
thuusQnd^  of  ^hools  tbroughout  every  Stntc  of  tJie 
U-  S.  The  IUbs  and  fiittunrri  cf  Wa^hiDj^tdn  ftnd  Lin- 
coln which  you  urr  auftiTilyinK  are  ven'  beautiful  and  fit 
for  Lbt  &n0t  tHjiMinj?  in  Lhc  ia.in\.  1  cheerfully  recom.- 
mend  your  Cooifriimr  and  your  plan  to  all  tvacheTB. 
Youra  vriy  trulj', 

Lawsehci^  MrTuitpfiS't  Fs-A  at.  Sink  Sitpt^irfPiihtk 
tn^fru€iiiJK,  Indi^ma^lii  Iftd. 

MaU  Order  Flsip  Co.h  AnderiOR,  fnd  — Sir'  En- 
dorcd  find  coap<in  ft^r  "  TUvi  tiultons."  Thii  onlcr 
makd  10  flags  I  have  orrlrred  from  you  since  WM, 
ReapKt fully,  Mr^.  Susit.  G, 

T>car  Sirs:  Received  our  flaff  to-day  and  am  dr- 
fifhted  iftith  it-  I  cenainly  sbatl  tfll  my  teacher 
fnends  fibout  your  wonderful  pLin. 

Stoecn?ly.  Rum  I.  C'aylor^ 

MaH  Ordfr  Fke  C&  ,  And*r^n.  Itid .  ^  Gentlemen : 
We  received  tlte  tUs  one  day  In^t  week  and  were  vety 
much  plcai«i  with  it.  The  children  en^oypi  verv 
much  seliiciir  tbe  buttun-pirts  iind  had  n4  tniubic  ;kl  all 
i  a  doing  so.  Sincerely  yonra, 

\H\  L,  Choucti  ajiii  Pupilj, 

Mai!  Order  0>.,  An<^er5an,  Ind.  —  Dc»r  Sirs:    Am 
well  pkasc*l  with  the  Httg.     My  pupili  wen:  delighted 
to  fell  the  button^!  and  we  all  think  our  flai^  a  fine. 
Yours  truly, 

MaH  Order  Flag  Co..  Anderwo,  Ind.—  Dear  Sin: 
\\'c  received  our  Ijeautiful  tljiif.     \^'r  are  hiKbly  pleaaed 
wit  ti  it.     We  *  hall  do  tmt  imit  by  keeping  '^Old  GU»y  " 
always  in  sigbl^     Thanking  you,  we  ore, 
Youra  very  truly* 
(Mbs)  SoPEU  r>i5ir;RK3o?f  and  PupQa* 

fairtieHf,  OiU. 
Gentknieft:    t  received  the  pirtures  of  t>e  "Great 
Amerioin*,"  and  my  ^hooL  and  my?#if  are  well  pkaied 
with  them,     Voufi  truly, 

Dear  Sirs:  I  recei^tn!  the  pictures  in  good  condition 
MJid  am  much  pltasevl  with  ihem. 
You  rs  res  pect  f u  Uy , 


that  »L^nds  the  weather  —  mudir  itj  u^-  anywhere,  any  time,  indoors  or  out,  and  it  is  Guaranteed  not  to  Fade. 
Vou  i\o  not  ruk  a  penny.     We  iruarantee  tlie  flag  to  please  you. 

Just  fill  in  the  couixin  and  mail  it  to  us.    Well  then  rush  the  buttons  to  you  by  next  mail. 

The  "Wonder  Pictures"  of  "AU  Ages" 
"OIL  TONE"  PAINTINGS  fDCC 

Washington^  ML  Vernon  (Companion  Pictures)     lllLL 

IN  4a  very  respect  true  and  exact  facsimiles 
of  the  original  paintings,  showing  even 
the  artist's  touch,  the  irregularities  and 
isrjc^vcnness  of  the  paint  on  the  canvas, 
Eti4    brush  maifcs,  the   pigments  in  the 
saint,  the  myriad  of  ookinng  effects  in  all 
tlujr  splendor,  and  aU  the  richness  and 
t^uAky  tvpkal  of  the  most  valuable  paint- 
;riK      These  pictures  are  just  as  durable 
Li :  1 1  ■•*.-  originaJs.    They  can  be  washed  and 
-viJi  ucva  fade.     They   defy  detection, 
I  '\  r:  by  art  experts  and  connoisseuzs. 
Tht  perfection   of  the  "Oil  Tone" 
,  ^bywhich  these  are  made  constitutes 
1^  reatest  advance  in  nyy-h^^njcal  art  for 
L  cctjiuty. 

Ivvery  ichool-room  should  have  a  fine 
MztuTv  of  Washington,  Mt  Vernon,  and 
i.iocoln  prominently  displayed,  for  these 
likenedtts  should  continue  to  Uve  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Americais. 

^t  US  send  you  35  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Siley  picture  but- 
tons (or  assorted)  beautiful  Uttle  Duttons  «ith  a  picture  of  Washing- 
ton. Lincoln  or  RHey  on  the  same  for  your  rupiB  to  sell  at  10  cents 
each.    Send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  in-irediately  send  you,  all 
I  prepaid,  the  set  of  2  companion  cictures,  M  astington  and 
imon,  size  12  x  14  inches,  m  "Oil  Painting"  colors,  and  each 


Mt.  Vernon, ,  _     , 

of  these  pictures  will  be  beautifully  framed  with  a  neat  IH  inch 
frame—^MCtuRS  you  will  be  proud  to  hang  on  your  school-room  walL 

'T^M^Ii^ii^*  If  you  do  not  wish  the  set  of  two  companioo 
*  C«vIado  •  pictures  described  above,  we  will  furnish  yen 
larger  pictures  of  either  Washington  or  Lincob,  size  20  x  24  inches, 
in  life-like  photo  colors,  and  this  picture  will  be  beautifully  framed 
with  a  neat,  black,  solid  oak  2-mch  frame.  It  will  be  a  picture 
that  you  will  be  proud  to  hang  on  your  school-room  wall. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  furnish  L  incobi's  picture  done  in  "Oil  Tone"  painting.  When  sending  us  remit- 
tance lor  the  J.5  buttons  iioH,  bis l met  us  to  send  you  either  the  Companion  Pictures  of  Washington  and  Mt. 
Veraon  done  in  "  Oil  Tones"  or  the  laruer  pictures  of  Washington  or  Lmcob.  Teachers  should  write  us  telling 
us  the  kind  of  butiona  we  sbouid  scriii  tb<?m.  Remember,  you  get  your  choice  of  the  set  of  two  beautiful  pic- 
tures or  3t  larger  pictur?  of  Wa^in^ton  or  Lincoln  as  described  above  absolutely  without  cost  toprou.  all  you  do 


Please  Fill   in   and    Wlall  the  Coupon   Below  to   Us. 


MAIL  ORDER  FLAQ  CO^  107  Meridian  St.,  Anderson,  lnd« 

GenUemen:  —  Send  me  postpaid FUg,  Washington,  Uncob  or  Riley  Buttons.    (Cross  out  the 

d  you  don't  want.)    As  soon  as  sold  I  will  remit  you  the  proceeds  and  you  are  to  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid 


kind  you  c 


i^  to  help  the  chddren  get  tbe  buttoru  to  sell;  they  get  the  money  to  add  these  necessary  embellishments  to 
your  acbooi-rooniH 

We  have  a  special  offer  to  make  to  teachers  who  have  laken  ad- 
vantage of  this  special  offer  for  their  own  school,  whereby  they  can 
make  considerable  extra  money  by  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  caUiius 
the  attention  of  their  teacher  friends  to  our  special  offer  to  schoob 
everywhere. 


(State  whsther  you Nfwint  the  free  flag,  or  the  pictures  oif  Washington,  Mt.  Vernon  or  Lincob.) 
Sign  your  name  and  address  in  full 


Name   . . 

Addrtss 

City 


Statt 


Mail  Order  Flag  Company 

107  MerioSan  St,  Anderson,  Indiana 


February  1917 
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''As  we  mtist  account  for  every  idle  word» 
so  we  must  for  every  idle  silence.*'— Aor 
Rkhar^Ts  Atnumack, 


A  Speller  that  is 
not  ''Simplified"  but 
Scientifically  Simple. 

HUNT'S  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  SPELLER 

By  J.   N.  Hunt.    176  Pages. 
Published  also  in  Two  Parts. 

Based  on  recent  researches  made  by  ex- 
perts this  speller  contains  only  those  words 
in  general  use.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  the 
pupil  thoroughly  the  words  he  will  be  likely 
to  use.  It  pays  particular  attention  to 
V^onuncMAiort.  Its  numerous  interesting 
exercises  give  him  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  the  words  he  learns  to  spell. 


American   Book  Company 

New  Yerk  Cinctnaati  Chicmff« 


Boston 


eT^ergxlPiCtures 


St  Cecilia  Washington 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORUyS  GREAT  PAINTINGS 

A  CENT-AND-A-HALF  EACH 

for  20  or  more.    20  for  30  cents;  $1.50  per  hundred. 

Postpaid.    Size  5J  x  8. 

FEBRUARY    BIRTHDAYS.    Washington,    Lincoln, 

Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dickens.    Order  Now. 
Send  30  cents  for  20  pictures  of  them,  their  homes,  etc., 
or  60  tents  for  40.    No  two  alike.    Size  5i  x  8. 
Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size.    For  50  or  more.    3  by  3i. 
Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size.    For  5  or  more.    10  by  12. 
BIRD  PICTURES  IN  COLORS.    Two  Cents  Each 

for  13  or  more.    Size  7x9. 
LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING.    90  cents  each ; 

10  for  $8.50.    Portraits  $1.00  each.    Size  22  by  28 

including  the  white  margin. 
CATALOGUES.    Beautiful  M-page  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature 

illustrations  for  5  two-cent  stamps.    (Please  do  not  send  for 

the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.) 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
Box  1,  rialden.  flass. 


Seibert  Last  Day  of  School 


^(luicl  §«.U.r„j| 


Mi*|tK«  \\t\y  «ee^^  of  w/tt^em 


Kei». 


XI%A  Pawa^^moI  T'^ivtfftk  Success  in  the  profession  of  teaching  is  not  a  matter  of  brains  so 
*  *■©  JTCraonai  I  OUCIl  much  as  of  pcnooality.  Some  veiy  smart  people  have  made  a 
faihire  of  teaching  because  they  lacked  the  personal  touch. 

SETBERT  SOUVENIRS  infuse  the  last-day-of-school  exercises  with  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
These  Souvenirs  leave  a  pleasant  and  friendly  fceKng  in  the  school  community  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
investment  in  SEIBERT  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS  yields  a  large  return  in  good-will. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  16 


itions  of  teachers  who  participated  in  our  souvenir  contest  last  year.    Tbe 
'  in  silver  —  the  text,  in  green.    Tied  with  silk  ribbon. 


Designed  after  the  si 
dzmwings  oo  the  cover  are  eml 

.    The  inside  of  the  souvenir  consists  of  an  eisht-page  insert.    On  the  first  page  is  a  greeting  from  teacher  to 
VovOa.    An  original  poem  entitled,  "The  Road  of  Learning,"  occupies  three  pages. 

On  the  remaining  pages  we  print  name  of  teacher,  school  Board,  scholars,  school  district ,  township,  county^ 
and  state  —  which  must  be  furnished  when  you  order.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  names  and  data  correctly  as 
per  copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 

If  you  desire,  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  placed  on  the  front  cover.  This  adda 
great^  to  the  in<u\iaualitv  oi  the  souvenir.  We  copy  any  photograph  sent  us.  Write  name  and  address  oo 
tne  back  of  the  phoioaaph  and  it  will  be  returned  uninjured.  In  case  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  photo,  the 
panel  will  show  a  neatly  engraved  design. 

PRICE  UST,  POSTPAID 

12  without  photo,  11.26;  additional  ones  6  cts.  each;  If  pbotoa  are  desired  add  IH  cts.  for  each  sou- 
venir. No  leas  than  12  sold.  Transparent  envek>pes  to  match,  7c  per  dozen.  As  many  souvenirs  should  be 
ordered  as  there  are  names  a[>pearing  on  them.  Wnere  pupib*  names  exceed  the  number  of  souveniia  ordered, 
add  one  cent  for  each  name  in  excess.  Remittance  must  accompany  order.  Stamps  and  personal  checks  will 
be  accepted  only  when  other  forms  of  remittance  are  impossible. 

If  you  desire  to  see  samples  of  this  and  other  souvenirs,  send  2c  in  stamps. 

Can  you  not  imanne  the  gratitude  of  your  pupils  upon  receiving  such  a  souvenir  on  the  last  day  of  school  — 
and  the  approval  of  the  parents?    Would  you  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  personal  touch? 

NoTV  —  We  have  been  doing  business  at  the  same  place  for  seventeen  years, 
been  changed,  however,  from  Canal  Dover  to  just  Dover. 


The  name  of  our  city  has 


Seibert  Printinar  Co., 


Box  11,      Digitizec  Dover,   Ohio 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR 

These  books  of  recitations,  entertainments  and  dialogues  represent  the  latest  of  the  kind 
pantomimes  and  material  for  every  imaginable  occasion.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up 
reputation.    From  a  moral  as  well  as  from  a  literary  standpoint  they  are  unexcelled.    The  books 


Children's  Speakers 

TDIT  TOT  8  SPEAKER.  B>  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PRDIABT    PIECES.     By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  "  speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 

mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.     For 

children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  cents. 

CHILD*S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  coUection 
of  recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  specially  written 
for  this  book.    For  chikiren  of  six  years.     Paper  binding,  16  centfe. 

PBIMABT  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  6rst  selects  his 
own  piece.  For  children  of  seven  years.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations 
for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  from  four 
to  twenty  lines.  For'  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

FRIMART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces 
for  just  that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence 
makes  the  right  piece  ven-  necessarv.  For  chil- 
dren of  ten  years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton,  jui  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  anc^ 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

NSW  YEAR  AND  lODWINTER  EXERCISES.  By  Alice  M.  Kellogg. 
This  book  contains  drills,  exercises,  plays  for  celebrating  winter 
holidays  and  birthdays,  programs  for  parties  for  this  trying  season 
of  the  year.  For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  bindin^t 
26  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  Brimful 
of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  parades,  medleys, 
etc.  Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINHENTS.    By  E.  C.   &  L.  J.  Rook. 

■  Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Panto- 
mimes, Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 


JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   SPEAKER.     By  £.  C.    & 

L-  J.  Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright, 
cheerv,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most 
popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg. Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep- 
rtional  merit.     Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant, 

Farrar.  Heine,  Saxe,  are  among  the  contributors. 

For  children  of  thirteen  years.    Paper  binding, 

J.5  cents.  

YOUNG  FOLKS*  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
)  ears.    Paper  binmng,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Conuins 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.     Paper  binding,  16  cents. 


Children's  Dialoiiues 

PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg* A  varied,  well-balanced  book,  which 
teaches  yoimg  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right 
place.  The  dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily 
learned.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 


Bv  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
is  fresh  entertainment 
material  by  an  author  of 
wide  experience.  All  the 
dialo]|;ues  are  humorous.  All 
are  very  easy  to  do  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
children  from  eight  years 
old  up.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  all  of  the  sim- 
plest :  most  of  the  entertain- 
ments can  be  given  without 
scenery. 

Among  the  good  things  in 
the  book  are:  "Christmas 
Shoppers/'  **  Mrs.  Mason's 
Poodle/'  "  What  Became  of 
the  Dinner,"  "  Renting  the 
Pickaninnies,"  ''Johnny's 
Pa  Plays  Football,"  "The 
Deacon's  Spotted  Calf." 
Paper  blndin|{t  2d  cents 


BAST  EHTERTAINMSNTS  FOB  TOUHO 
PEOPLE.  Composed  of  a  number  of  original 
and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and  other  at- 
tractive entertainments,  all  easily  produced.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years,  raper  binding, 
26  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  £.  C.  &  L.  J. 
Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill 
and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill. 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Success 
of  every  drill  assurdd.  For  children  of  five  to 
fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 


TOUNG  FOLKS'  DULOOUES.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Everything  written  for  this 
volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print.  For 
children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
26  cents. 


Humorous    Speakers    and   Dia- 

lo|{ues»  Drills*  Tableaux, 

Monolo|{ues,  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  RecitationJ. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number 
of  others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afiFord  to  be  w^ithout  this  book 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  books 
published.  P^very  piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one 
among  them.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic.  Paper  binding,  SO 
cents. 

COMIC  DIALOOXTES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  do2:en  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aimt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  DoubUess 
the  best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  to  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.     Paper  binding,  30  centk. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  amateur  PLAYS  in 
Our  100  p9ge  catalogue  of  Books    Plays  aad  Teachers'  Aids 


THE    PENN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 


ENTERTAINMENT  AND  EXHIBITION 

and  contain  selections  for  readings,  vdrilk,  marches,  dialogues,  monologues,  tableaux,  plays, 
of  original  matter  and  all  are  specially  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established 
are  all  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  schools. 

HOLIDAT  SELECnOHS.  By  Sara  S.  Rice. 
These  selections  are  espedaUy  adapted  to 
Christmas,  New  Year.  St  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor 
Day,  Decoration  Dav,  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving,  etc.    Paper,  30  centi. 

H.OLIDAT    ENTERTAINMENTS.      By 

Charies  C.  Shoemaker.  It  contains  many 
original  exercises,  dialogues,  and  novel 
entertainments  suitable  especially  for  the 
Christmas  Holidays  as  well  as  for  Easter, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc.    Paper,  30  cents. 

ENTERTADmENTSFOBALL  THE  TEAR. 

By  Clara  J.  Denton .  For  each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the  days  pro- 
vided for  are  New  Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.    Paper  binding,  30  centi. 


8FBINQ  AND  SUHBOSR  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS.  By  AUce 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Paper,  30  centi. 

HUMOROUS  DULOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  succ^sful  in  their  presentation.  For  any 
ordinary  stage  or  platform.  Easy  costumes.  Paper  binding, 
SOcanti. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  \V .  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  is  found  in  one  volume.    Paper  binding,  30  centi. 

8TERLINQ  DULOOUES.  By  WiUiam  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark. 
Every  dialogue  is  full  of  life  and  action.  It 
b  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more  than 
thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  so  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DULOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adap- 
tation to  occasion  this  book  has  special  points 
of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

iCHOOLDAT  DULOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  mu';h  good  material  for 
the  young  folks  and  older  people,  and  furnishes 
a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DLILOGXTES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  full  of  life  and  sparkle.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 


One    Hundred 
Choice  Selections 

Number  40 

The  new  volume  In  a 
famous  series  of  recitation 
books.  This  number  is  pre- 
pared by  a  public  reader  of 
national  reputation.  Prof. 
Henry  Qaines  Hawn.  The 
book  contains  one  hundred 
pieces,  prose  and  poetry, 
humor  and  pathos,  adapted 
for  all  ages  and  occasions. 

Among  the  authors  repre- 
sented are:  Kipling,  Mase- 
field,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Austin  Dobson,  Victor  Hugo, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Bliss 
Carman,  Dorothy  Dix, 
Bryant,  S.  E.  Kiser. 

Paper  bindind*  30  cents 


fANCT  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.    By  Alice  M. 
Kellogg.    More  than  fifty  new  ideas.     Among 
them  ^re  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon   March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink    Rose  Drill,  Zouave 
Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and   March,    Glove   Drill,  Tambourine  Drill. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

(DKAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  Nearly  one  hundred  diagrams.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  drills  are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill, 
Maypole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring 
Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CUREKA  EHTERTADmSHTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, **  I  have  found  it** — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day  School,  Sunday  School,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

VECIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Ahnost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  that  the  chil- 
dren learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Pftper  binding,  30  cents. 

IDlDAT-SCHOOLk  EHTERTAOniENTS.  Composed  of  originaUy 
prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues, 
Rotations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  exerdses  connected  with 
Sunday-school  work.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

America  and  can  supply  any  title  in  print. 

U  sent  with  every  order  or  mailed  free  upon  request 


*  EXCELSIOR  DULOaUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett . 
Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new  and  orig^al 
dialogues  expressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAnAnOH.    By 

John  H.  BechteL  A  volume  especially  prepared 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collec- 
tion of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading 
orators  and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec- 
tion comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 
and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex- 
cellent collection  "f  150  pieces,  suited  to  Sunday- 
school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniversary 
Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MONET  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS..  By  Misses  Rook  and 
Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise  money  for  church, 
school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertainments. 
This  unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original 
material  especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOBQMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor 
Entertainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  was  Sf>ecially  written,  and  all  is  enmibntly 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  Mclntyre. 
vaudeville  materialis  hard  to  get.  This  book 
contains  an  abundance  of  the  best,  all  writ- 
ten to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  well.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dia- 
logues, stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies, 
and  short  farces.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.    By 

B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The  plays  differ  widelpr 
in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  van- 
ety.  The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance 
difficult,  the  situations  are  always  in- 
genious, and  the  plots  are  such  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Paperbinding,30ce9ts 
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RHYME   AND   STORY 
PRIMER 

By  ETTA  AUSTIN  BLAISDELL  and 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISDELL 

"Story-approach'*  method  with 
emphaais  on  phrasing.    All  pictures 
in  colors.    Price,  32  cents. 
Just  published. 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

AND  THE  LARGEST 
is  WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR 

the  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Readers.  Carefully 
graded.  All  pictures  in  colors.  Vocabulary  of  200  words.  Total 
material,  8,000  words.    Price,  30  cents.    Just  published. 

PLAY  AWHILE: 

A  Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Second  Year 

By  M.  A;  DOHENY.    Price,  50  cents.    Just  published. 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

By  E.  A.  &  M.  F.  BLAISDELL 

For  first-year  reading 
BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  40c. 
CHERRY-TREE  CHILDREN,    40c. 

For  second-year  reading 

POLLY  AND  DOLLY,  40c. 

TOMMY  TINKER'S  BOOK,  40c. 

TWILIGHT  TOWN,  40c. 

PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS.  40c. 

BUNNY  RABBITS  DIARY,  40c. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS: 

How  to  Laam  Easily,  Dearborn  Sl.OO 
Workmanship  in  Words,  KeUey  S1.00 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 

U  BEACON  STRICT.  BOITON  OS  M.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAQO 


The   New   Educational  Attitude 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  GRADES 
An  Elementary  Composition  Series 

James  FUming  Basic ,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Chicago  Normal 
School,  and  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper,  Principal  of  Yale  School 

A  new  composition  series  Uiat  teaches  English  in  relation 
to  life  and  use.  It  trains  the  child  to  think,  and  to  analyze, 
to  express  his  thought  orally  as  a  preface  to  written  com- 
position. Grammar  and  composition  are  interwoven  as  in  no 
other  series.  Bristling  with  self-directive  spirit,  interesting 
material,  and  new  ways  of  stimulating  creative  instinct,  the 
books  will  inject  new  life  into  your  work  and  real  joy  into 
the  efforts  of  the  child. 

The  Wiley  Health  Reader.    Phytioioiy  -  Hyitone  - 

Nutritioii.  By  Dr.  Honey  Wiley 
The  increased  death  rate  is  attributable  largely  to  unwise 
living  habits.  We  hear  this  from  every  side — the  government, 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  the  National  Committee  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  health  boards,  school  boards.  This  book  by  the 
great  experAs  an  energetic  plea  for  more  intelligent  living. 
It  seeks  to  interest  the  child  for  his  own  sake  in  conditions 
that  vitally  concern  him — the  purity  of  air,  preventable 
diseases,  cleanliness,  drinking  water,  balanced  ration,  good 
teeth,  and  the  value  and  necessity  of  these  factors  to  his 
health,  pleasure,  and  usefulness  in  life. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Learn   to   Spell*      Leomdas  Warren  Payne,  Associate  Professor 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas 

We  have  realized  it.  We  have  come  to  know  that  the  spelling 
troubles  of  children  are  within  the  field  of  common  words ^  that 
the  high  school  pupil,  humiliating  as  it  may  seem,  needs  a  course 
in  spelling  as  definite  as  the  grade  child.  Professor  Payne^s 
book  is  an  answer  to  the  situation.  It  is  based  upon  tested 
experience — words  actually  and  commonly  misspelled  by  the 
pupil  in  his  home,  school,  and  industrial  experience.  Its  lists 
are  invaluable.  It  requires  the  use  of  individual  record  book 
and  sedulous  self-correction  on  th^  part  of  the  pupil. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter 

chictf*  Rand  McNally  &  Company        New  York 


To  Restore  vitality 

—the  phosphatic  elements  of  which 
nerves,  brain  and  blood  have  been 
deprived,   most  first  be  renewed 


Nervous  energy,  mental  power  and  physical 
vigor  depend  largely  upon  the  supply  of 
phosphatic  salts  in  the  bodily  cells  and 
tissues.  When  these  elements  are  depleted 
by  over-work,  mental  strain,  or  protracted 
illness,  the  vitality  is  lowered— the  nerve 
and  brain  force  impaired.  The  phosphatic 
elements  must  be  replaced,  in  order  to  re- 
gain health,  strength  and  energy.  For  this 
purpose,  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  is  an 
effective  medium,  pleasant  to  take,  readily 
assimilated  and  highly  beneficial.  It  con- 
tains no  alcohol — ^no  habit-forming  drugs. 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

restores  the  phoqihates  necessary 
to  strength  and  fimctional  activity 

Sold  by  DruggUts    Send  for  Free  Booklet 
RUMPORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PravidMie*,  R.  I. 


Action, 


and  Fun 
Series 


PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen         The  Three  Bears 

ADVANCED  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

FIRST  READERS 

Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb  —  Little  Tom  Thumb 
Jack  and   the  Beanstalk  —  Diamonds  and 
Toads 

Price,  30  cents  each 

NOTE.    These  books  can  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary   readers   with    any  phonic    system. 
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Nsw  SuBsouraoKS  mftv  btan  at  any  Ume.  Ten  iaraes,  September  to  Jane  in- 
dnahre,  constitute  the  volume. 

WLMaantnca  —  Clucks,  dnjts,  and  money  orders  skonld  he  made  to  ike  order  tf  Ike 
Pruman  BducaHon  Company.  As  an  acknowledgmetU  cf  your  remitkutce  ike  date 
am  Ike  label  o^  the  first  or  second  paper  you  receive  after  you  remit  will  be  ekanged, 
fi  tpadal  receipt  is  wanted  enclose  t<ant  stamp  Jor  postage, 

OFFICES 

BOSTON  SO  BKOnnELD  Szikkt  CHICAGO  2457-2450  Piaxub  Avbmux 

NKW  YORK  18  £.  17tb  Stke£t  SAN  FRANCISCO  717  Maxkxt  SntKiT 
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A  Protest 

Louise  Thomas 

IT  seems  to  me  that  when  the  invariable  reply  of  the 
primary  pupil  and  often  even  of  the  grammar  school 
pupil  to  the  question,  ''Who  was  George  Washing- 
ton?*' is  a  recitation  of  the  cherry-tree  episode,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  this  legend  or  historical  event 
might  either  be  suppressed  or  at  least  be  passed  over  lightly. 

To  a  class  of  &:st  grade  children-  this  morning  I  asked 
this  question,  "  How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  George 
Washington?"  and  when  I  selected  one  from  the  few  hands 
raised,  his  answer  was,  ''I  know,  he  was  a  mean  old  man 
who  cut  down  cherry  trees."  I  tlien  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion to  a  second  grade  daals  and  received  various  replies, 
but  all  bearing  upon  the  cherry  tree.  K  the  father  of  his 
coimtry  is  to  mean  more  to  yoimg  America  than  a  chopper 
of  cherry  trees  and  a  destroyer  of  property,  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  to  elii9inate  from  our  school-rooms  the  cherry 
borders  and  red  hatchets.  After  all,  children  are  very 
rational  beings  and  the  things  that  are  emphasized  are  the 
things  that  are  going  to  be  remembered.  K  the  return  of 
Washington's  birthday  is  to  be  forever  heralded  with  cherry 
bloom  and  hatchet  the  association  of  ideas  is  obliged  to  be- 
come fixed. 

In  my  years  of  experience  with  youthful  minds,  I  have 
watched  with  interest  from  year  to  year  the  evolution  of 
the  cherry  tree  episode  and  I  find  the  little  story,  originally 
designed  to  show  the  uprightness  and  honesty  of  a  little  lad 
who  afterwards  became  great,  has  been  pierverted  into  a 
ridiculous  association  of  a  meaningless  incident. 

I  can  very  readily  imderstand  this  because,  as  I  say,  chil- 
dren are  for  the  most  part  normal,  rational  beings  and  they 
accept  things 'according  to  the  strength  of  their  presenta- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  the  teacher  told  the  story,  laying  due 
stress  upon  the  sequel  which  was  the  truthful  answer  to  a 
stem  and  awe-inspiring  question.  Even  from  that,  much 
that  was  amusing  arose.  In  fact,  it  was  the  theme  of  many 
an  educational  journal  joke.  We  have  all  laughed  at  the 
story  of  the  teacher  who  asked  his  class,  ''Why  should 
George  Washington's  birthday,  for  instance,  be  celebrated 
more  than  my  own?"  and  one  bright  pupil  replied,  "Be- 
cause he  never  told  a  lie."  I  say,  we  laughed  at  that  be- 
cause the  joke  was  on  the  teacher,  but  it  seems  to  me,  now, 
that  the  joke  is  on  Washington,  and  it  is  rather  a  mean 
and  unfair  advantage  to  take  of  one  who  for  so  long  a  time 
has  been  imable  to  laugh  with  us  and  whom  we  would  pre- 
fer to  hold  in  esteem  and  reverence.  Later,  the  primary 
teacher  began  to  realize  that  visiializing  when  possible  makes 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  than  mere  word  painting, 
and  so  drawing  and  pictures  came  to  have  a  larger  and 
larger  part  in  her  work.  It  is  used  in  story-telling  as  well 
as  along  other  lines.  The  primary  teacher  was  fascinated 
with  the  cimning  red  hatchet  and  cherry  border  that  she 
foimd  so  rffectively  decorated  her  bare  February  walls, 
and  it  likewise  seemed  such  a  clever  way  of  commemoiating 
a  National  holiday,  so  she  forthwith,  with  infinite  pains, 
prepared  to  catch  the  eyes  and  attention  of  her  pupils  and 
forever  impress  a  story  with  a  moral.  ^  pccmled  jn 
(CptUhued  am  ttti$  iSMi  _     ^ 
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A  Valentine  Exchange 

Grace  Boteler  Sanders 


HOW  manj^  of  you  remember,  pleasantly,  the  Valen- 
tine Day  of  the  olden  time?  It  brought  joy  to 
some,  but  sorrow  to  many  others.  The  mofiier, 
wife,  daughter,  child  of  the  rich  and  happy  looked 
.forward  to  that  day  with  gladness.  But  the  one  in  the 
hovel,  whose  burdens  were  already  heavier  than  he  could 
bear,  suffered  then  worse  than  at  other  times,  because  of 
the  persecution  occasioned  by  the  comic  valentine,  which 
has  almost  seen  the  end  of  its  career. 

The  spinster  who  lived  alone  in  a  shabby  house  because 
she  had  given  her  lover  for  the  defense  of  his  coimtry  usually 
received  a  coarse  picture  with  coarser  verses,  which  showed 
a  red- headed  fright  with  long  curls  and  longer  nose  that  was 
always  poking  into  the  affairs  of  others.  She  was  usually 
surrounded  by  cats  and  parrots.  The  boy  who  wore 
patched  clothes  because  he  must,  had  a  photo  of  Cross 
Patch,  who  was  always  scowling  and  ragged.  Many 
family  quarrels  had  their  beginning  in  one  of  these  valen- 
tines. They  have  gone  and  the  lace  paper  affair  has  simken 
in  favor,  but  St.  Valentine's  Day  remains.  How  shall  the 
children  celebrate? 

Why  not  have  a  Valentine  Exchange? 

A  yoimg  kindergarten  teacher  who  knew  that  children, 
as  well  as  older  folk,  consider  variety  the  spice  of  life, 
planned  something  which  was  novel,  helpful  and  entertain- 
ing, and  made  at  least  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage happy  for  many  a  day. 

She  said  one  momng,  "We  are  to  have  a  new  kind  of  a 
celebration  this  year.  We  will  not  have  a  valentine  box 
at  school,  but  we  wfll  have  something  better,  I  wish  you 
to  bring  me,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  the  poor  and  suffering  in  this  town.  I  also  wish  to 
know  what  they  wish  most." 

Children  are  regular  little  news  gatherers  and  the  follow- 
ing week  they  brought  in  a  perfect  mine  of  information. 
One  small  boy  noticed  at  churdi  that  the  seamstress's  gloves, 
which  were  the  smallest  he  ever  saw,  were  nothing  but  holes. 
The  small  girl  who  went  to  Grandma  White's  for  bread  — 
Granny  was  an  old  lady  who  made  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  old  husband  who  had  ruined  himself  with  drink,  by 
baking  bread  —  said  she  wanted  a  bread  mixer  to  rest 
her  rheiunatic  hands  I  Lige  Johnson's  wife,  who  fell  and 
broke  her  hip,  needed  a  crutch,  and  Paschal  Glass  wanted  an 
invalid  chair,  but  could  not  afford  to  buy  one. '  Miss  Jennie, 
who  had  lost  her  eyesight  as  well  as  the  use  of  herself  and 
who  sat  alone  all  day,  wanted  something  to  love  and  pet. 
The  list  was  certainly  appalling.  The  school-room  became 
a  valentine  exchange. 

There  was  the  pair  of  gloves  given  at  Christmas  time, 
and  just  the  seamstress'  size,  which  Mrs.  Ames  discovered 
and  sent  in  a  heart-shaped  box  tied  with  purple  ribbon. 
The  florist  gave  a  dozen  bulbs,  which  Miss  Nell  potted,  and 
when  they  were  ready  to  bloom,  dressed  in  gay  cr^e  paper 
gowns.    Miss  Nell  sent  a  verse  with  each  one. 

We  send  this  valentine  to  you, 
To  tell  you  of  our  love  so  true, 
Now  every  time  the  sweet  bells  ring, 
Just  listen  and  you'll  hear  us  sing. 

Many  brought  scraps  of  silk  and  velvet  and  lace  which 
they  fashioned  into  pincushions  of  heart-shape.  Madam 
Whiffet's  kittens,  too  mmierous  to  keep,  were  put  into  a 
basket  with  a  box  of  home-made  candy  and  sent,  one  to 
Miss  Jennie  and  the  other  four  to  as  many  shut-ins.  There 
wasa  bell  and  a  scarlet  ribbon  for  each  neck  and  this  verse  r 

If  you*re  crocheting  on  coat  or  mitten 
What  is  nicer  than  a  lively  kitten? 
She'll  play  and  sing  if  you  treat  her  right, 
So  we  send  her  to  you  this  Valentine  night. 

There  was  a  basketful  of  heart-shaped  cookies  for  the 
Murphy's,  whose  mother  waished  all  week  and  would  have 


had  no  time  to  make  cookies  if  she  had  the  materials.  The 
brown  basket  was  very  pretty  with  its  pale  yellow  bows.    |l 

One  mother  gave  a  crocheted  hood  which  her  daughter 
had  outgrown  when  it  was  as  good  as  new.  The  children 
put  it  in  a  box  which  they  covered  with  cupids,  A  pair 
of  outgrown  shoes,  neatly  blacked,  went  into  another  box 
with  some  homemade  candy.  Of  course  the  older  folks 
heard  the  children  talking  until  they  caught  the  enthusiasm 
and  they  dragged  out  dresses  perfectly  good  which  could  be 
cut  over  for  some  unfortunate.  ||| 

Apples  and  potatoes  and  fruit  were  brought  from  the 
cellar;  then,  when  the  night  of  February  13th  came,  a  wagon 
and  a  black  man  and  two  horses  wiUi  bells  were  pressed 
into  service  for  the  delivery  of  these  novel  valentines,    pi 

The  sun  rose  next  morning  on  a  world  which  shivered 
beneath  a  garment  of  snow  and  ice,  but  when  Grandmother 
White  went  to  mix  her  bread  and  groaned  because  of  her 
rheiunatic  fingers  and  wondered  how  she  would  ever  do  it, 
she  heard  a  noise  at  the  door. 

There  was  nothing  there  but  a  box  which  contained  a 
bread  mixer  and  a  jolly  little  verse  which  hummed  itself 
in  her  ears  all  the  while  she  made  up  the  bread. 

A  Valentine  gift  for  Grandma  White, 

And  may  it  help  her  to  make  her  bread  right; 

May  it  save  her  aches  and  pains, 

Do  her  work  when  e*er  it  rains, 

That  we  may  have  rolls  nice  and  sweet, 

The  very  best  for  children  to  eat. 

She  was  so  happy  that  she  bowed  her  wrinkled  face  upon 
her  knotted  hands  and  cried,  and  many  days  after  she  was 
joyful  because  of  that  valentine  exchangfe  which  heretofore 
was  doing  no  one  any  good.  The  Cheney  family,  who  were 
always  short  of  fuel,  found  th^ir  shed  filled  with  chimks  which 
could  not  be  split  to  fit  the  range,  but  which  the  Cheney's 
cannon  stove  burned  nicely.  They  laughed  over  the  verse 
and  a  box  of  candy  hearts. 

If  you  would  be  warm  and  I  know  you  would, 

Go  to  the  shed  and  get  some  wood; 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  perfectlv  good 

To  warm  your  house  with  thcise  chunks  of  wood. 

Look  into  your  garret,  yoiu:  wardrobe,  your  cellar.  Ex- 
amine the  left-overs  cridcally .  There  will  be  dozens  of  good 
things  useless  to  you,  but  sufficient  to  make  some  unfor- 
tunate happy  for  many  a  day. 

The  forgotten  invalid  chair,  the  book,  the  magazine  are 
useless  to  you  and  tempting  to  the  moth.  Drag  them  out 
and  start  a  valentine  exchange. 

A  Modem  Hero 

M.  C.  W. 

ONE  Sunday  morning,  about  twelve  years  ago,  a 
little  girl  of  eleven  was  trudging  down  a  coimtry 
road  with  her  foster-parents.  Foiu:  miles  away 
was  the  German  Lutheran  Chiurch  which  they 
regularly  attended.  It  was  a  cold,  bitter  day,  but  Annie's 
foster-parents  were  so  accustomed  to  dajrs  and  even  weeks 
of  such  weather,  that  they  thought  little  of  it  and  so,  talking 
of  other  things,  they  scarcely  noticed  little  Annie,  as  she 
marched  silently  with  them  down  the  long,  cold  road. 

Near  the  church  lived  a  friend  and  here  they  intended  ta 
stop  a  few  minutes  and  get  warm.  But,  upon  arriving  here, 
what  was  their  horror  to  discover  that  the  little  girl's  arms 
and  hands  were  frozen!  A  doctor's  examination  proved 
they  were  so  severely  frozen  that  both  arms  must  be 
amputated  just  below  the  elbow. 

Only  eleven  years  old  and  both  hands  gone!  The  foster- 
parents  were  filled  with  sorrow.  Fortunately,  with  lives 
like  theirs,  dulled  by  the  rough  edge  of  care  and  drilled 
into  submission  and  patience  by  the  meagemess  of  their 
lives,  they  did  not  look  to  future  years  and  see  with  imagina- 
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tive  eyeSj'^the  growing  sorrow  and  humiliation  life  held  for 
their  littlejAimie. 

The  little  girl,  too,  took  matters  very  stoically.  After 
the  fear  of  amputation  had  worn  away,  she  bravely  pulled 
through  a  serious  illness.  As  ther  little  stumps  of  arms  be- 
gan to  heal,  she  ran  aroimd  cheerfully  at  little  tasks,  doing 
what  she  could.  Ever  busy  working  with  her  little  parts  of 
arms,  she  kept  her  mind  alert  and  her  soul  keenly  awake 
to  the  purity  and  beauty  of  life. 

Neighbors  and  friends  thought  of  her  as  a  family  care, 
one  that  was  likely  to  be  a  bigger  burden  as  the  years  went, 
both  to  herself  and  to  others.  Not  so,  little  Annie.  She 
played  with  other  children  and  went  back  to  school.  Little 
schoolmates  would  help  her  where  fingers  were  needed, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  she  would  ask  for  no  help 
she  did  not  need.  And  so  the  days  went  on  and  these  are 
some  of  the  things  she  learned  to  do;  put  wood  into  the  fire, 
open  doors,  rake  hay,  pull  weeds,  pick  berries,  brush  her 
teeth.  These  and  many  more  she  learned  to  do  with  her 
little  stiunps  of  arms.  Just  tie  up  your  hands  and  see  how 
many  of  those  little  acts  you  could  perform. 

Kmd  friends  in  the  village  held  a  benefit  for  her  and  enough 
money  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  amputation 
and  the  resulting  illness.  Later,  artificial  arms  were 
bought  for  her,  but  with  these  she  was  almost  helpless.  She 
learned  to  write  beautifully  with  them,  but  the  chalk  or 
pencil  had  to  be  placed  in  her  hands. 

As  school  days  went  on,  Annie  had  a  dream  of  a  career, 
as  all  girls  do.  She  hoped  that  some  day  she  might  be 
independent.  She  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  of  a  primary 
class  and  thus  earn  her  own  living.  Her  foster-parents, 
although  kind  and  thrifty,  were  very  poor,  and  the  idea 
of  being  dependent  upon  diem  burnt  into  her  soul. 

When  she  finished  the  High  School  course,  a  great  kind- 
ness came  to  her  and  helped  her  to  actually  realize  her 
dream  of  a  career  and  independence.  A  friend  offered  to 
pay  her  entire  expenses  for  a  year  at  the  Lutheran  Train- 
ing School  in  Milwaukee.  Included  with  this  gift  were  the 
expenses  of  another  girl  to  assist  Annie  in  dressing  and 
making  necessary  preparation  for  her  school-work.  In  a 
year,  she  mastered  her  course  and  graduated  with  great 
credit  to  her  friends. 

To-day,  in  the  little  town  of  Athens,  Wisconsin,  she  is 
teaching  a  primary  class  of  fifty  pupils.  She  loves  her 
work  and  is  very  happy.  She  is  very  fond  of  sewing  and 
is  able  to  sew  on  the  machine  and  do  several  kinds  of  fancy 
work,  including  hardinger  work.  Her  artificial  limbs  are 
some  help  to  her.  At  meal-time,  the  right  hand  is  screwed 
ofif  and  and  a  fork  screwed  on  and  in  this  way  she  can  help 
herself  at  the  table.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
things  she  can  do  with  her  parts  of  arms.  She  has  almost 
made  them  into  hands.  One  who  sees  her  is  siirprised  at 
her  neatness  and  optimistic  spirit.  Isn't  her  life  a  help 
to  us  who  often  complain  with  two  good  hands  at  our  com- 
mand?   She  is  really  a  credit  to  Wisconsin's  teaching  force. 


Teaching  Patriotism 

Mary  E.  Collins 

Material  for  Morning  Talks 

PATRIOTISM   is   contagious.    The   skilful    teacher 
who  is   a   patriot  at   heart  will  enkindle  love  of 
country  in  her  charges  as  a  candle  flame  enkindles 
whatever    it    touches.    But,    like    all    important 
work,  it  takes  care  and  study  on  her  part.    Let  her  enter 
into  herself  and  ask,  *'Why  do  I  love  my  country?    Why 
should  I  love  it?" 

Then  let  her  give  the  result  of  this  thought  to  her  pupils. 
She  can  do  it  in  her  own  way  best.  We  can  give  her  a  few 
hints,  suggestions  and  helps,  but  the  power  with  the  chfl- 
dren  will  be  the  product  of  her  own  heart,  her  brain,  her 
self-sacrifice,  her  honor  and  character. 

We  love  our  country  because  it  is  ours,  because  it  mothers 
us,  gives  us  a  chance  to  get  a  good  education  and  to  earn 
our  living  honorably,  each  in  our  own  sphere.  No  other 
country  would,  take  us  in  and  protect  us  in  our  God-given 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  a  chance  to  gain  happiness. 

Let  the  teacher  read,  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,'* 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Then  tell  the  story  to  the  children  in  such  a  way  that 
the  truth  it  teaches  will  go  home,  sink  deep  into  their 
hearts,  so  they  feel  the  lonesomeness  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  exile. 

She  can  tell  them  how  travelers  feel  if  eidled  for  study  or 
business  in  a  strange  land,  when  they  come  suddenly  in 
sight  of  our  country's  flag. 

The  teacher  does  not  need  to  "put  on"  enthusiasm  as 
some  do.  Just  tell  the  truth  in  a  way  that  little  children 
can  grasp  and  they  will  do  the  enthusing. 

The  important  idea  for  them  to  get  is  that  our  country 
protects  us  in  these  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  property  and 
the  other  rights  which  come  under  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  is  what  we  should  appreciate  more  than  we  do.  The 
country  is  not  supposed  to  give  us  everything  everyone 
else  has.  It  is  doing  a  big  thing  when  it  protects  us  and 
oiu:  loved  ones  in  these  fundamental  rights.  For  the  rest, 
we  are  better  of!  when  we  do  for  oiurselves  and  for  one 
another. 

A  little  can  be  done,  especially  in  higher  classes,  to  show- 
how  our  laws,  executives  and  judges  work  to  keep  our  free- 
dom, to  insure  our  life,  liberty  and  other  fundamental 
rights.  If  one  dear  to  us  is  killed,  the  murderer  is  pfunished. 
We  have  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  can  appeal  to  it  if  im* 
prisoned  unjustly.  Only  such  taxes  can  be  laid  upon  us 
as  our  laws  allow,  so  we  are  protected. 

If  we  were  conquered  by  another  nation,  they  would  lay 
such  taxes  as  they  saw  fit  and  interfere  with  other  rights  in 
a  thousand  ways. 

Barnes'  "Brief  History  of  the  United  States"  gives  many 
anecdotes  in  the  footnotes.  Among  them  Washington  and 
his  heroes  at  Valley  Forge  stand  out  and  their  story  should 
be  burned  into  the  heart  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  America - 
Washington  on  his  knees  alone  at  prayer  to  the  God  of  his 
country  when  ingratitude  was  breaking  his  courage;  his 
simple,  courageous  order  to  the  men  to  stop  swearing;  their 
hardships  borne  steadfastly  and  their  faithfulness  in  spite  of 
it  all  —  these  show  young  America  what  it  is  to  be  a  hero. 
Tell  them  they  can  all  be  heroes  some  day,  each  in  his 
own  way.  In  fact,  there  are  many  little  heroes  in  our 
public  schools.  They  stumble  and  fall,  perhaps,  at  firsts 
but  in  spite  of  trouble  and  discouragement,  they  keep  trying^ 
at  their  little  duties.  It  fills  them  with  courage  to  fee* 
that  in  their  small  way  they  can  be  like  these  brave  men 
of  long  ago. 

The  story  of  the  boy  hero  of  Holland  who  stopped  the 
leak  in  the  dyke  is  a  great  help  to  little  folks  to  show  what 
other  people  do  for  tiieir  country.  It  is  written  in  poem 
form  by  Phoebe  Cary.    "Horatius  at  the  Bridge"  is  an- 
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Phaeton 

THE  driver  of  ihe  sun  car,  Apollo,  had  a  beautiful, 
golden-haired  son  named  Phaeton  who  lived  on  the 
earth  with  Clymene,  his  mother. 
The  lad  came  home  one  day  looking  very  sad. 
When  Clymene  asked  him  the  cause  he  said,  "While  I  was 
playing  with  Epaphus  to-day  he  grew  angry  with  me  and 
told  me  that  I  need  not  feel  so  proud,  for  everyone  said  that 
Apollo  was  not  my  father." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?"  asked  his  mother. 

"I  said,  "Indeed  he  is,  my  mother  told  me  so."  Then 
Epaphus  asked  why  we  did  not  live  with  him  or  he  with  us. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  have  been  wondering  how 
I  could  prove  it  to  him." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,"  his  mother  replied.  "Get 
ready  for  a  joiuney.  I  think  it  best  that  you  go  to  Apollo, 
yourself,  and  ask  him  for  proof  that  you  are  his  son.  If  you 
wish  to  see  him  soon  you  must  hasten  to  his  palace  before 
Aurora  opens  the  golden  gate  of  the  east  and  your  father 
starts  out  upon  h^  daily  journey. 

"I  am  ready  now.  I  will  start  at  once,"  answered 
Phaeton.  "No  one  shall  be  able  to  scoff  at  me  when  I  re- 
turn.   Good-bye,  dear  mother." 

"Good-bye  and  good  luck,  my  son,"  said  his  mother. 

Phaeton  traveled  many  hours  toward  the  sunrise  land 
and  reached  the  palace  of  Apollo  just  before  dawn.  As  he 
was  about  to  enter  an  attendant  appeared  and  asked  what  he 
wished. 

"I  wish  to  see  King  Apollo,"  he  replied. 

The  attendant  laughed.  "  You  could  not  gaze  upon  him 
for  an  instant,  for  hii  brilliance  would  put  out  your  eyes." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  his  son !"  said  Phaeton.  "  Surely  I  would 
be  permitted  to  look  iqx)n  his  face!" 

"If  that  is  true,"  replied  the  attendant,  "perhaps  he  will 
dim  his  radiance  and  admit  you  to  his  presence.  I  will  in- 
quire." 

The  attendant  disappeared,  returning  soon  to  say  that 
Apollo  would  be  delighted  to  see  his  son.  They  passed 
through  a  long  hall  whose  walls  were  of  ivory,  decorated 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  beautiful  pictures.  Then  they 
came  to  a  massive  door  which  was  made  of  silver  with  panels 
of  gold  set  with  diamonds.  Here  the  attendant  paused  long 
enough  to  say  to  Phaeton,  "Shade  your  eyes,  for  even  the 
dinmied  light  which  Apollo  has  prepared  for  you  will  be  very 
painful  at  first."  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  allowed 
Phaeton  to  enter.  Phaeton  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  into 
the  room  before  he  paused,  blinded,  imable  to  advance 
farther. 

"Welcome,  my  son,  welcome!"  said  Apollo.  "Why  do 
you  not  come  nearer?    Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  me?" 

"I  cannot,"  replied  Phaeton,  "the  lieht  dazzles  me." 
Apollo  laid  aside  his  crown  of  simbeams,  dimmed  the  lights 
still  more  and  then  Phaeton  saw  him,  clad  in  crimson,  step 
down  from  his  throne  of  gold  glittering  with  diamonds  and 
advance  to  meet  him.  Phaeton  hastened  forward  and  they 
embraced. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  son,  but  why  have  you 
strayed  so  fax  from  your  mother  and  your  earth  home?" 

"O  Light  of  the  World,  my  father,  pec^le  on  the  earth 
say  I  am  not  your  son.  My  mother  sent  me  to  ask  if  you 
will  not  give  me  some  proof  that  I  am." 

"You  are  my  son,  and  I  acknowledge  you  as  such  before 
all  my  court,"  Apollo  replied,  as  he  turned  to  the  Days, 
M<»iths,  Hours,  Years  and  Seasons,  who  were  smiling 
happily  over  the  loving  meeting  between  father  and  son. 

"  But  I  wished  seine  proof  for  my  earth  friends,"  returned 
Phaeton. 

"You  have  btit  to  ask,"  said^ Apollo. 

" Thank  you,  thank  you,  kind  father!  If  vou  will  let  me 
for  a  single  day  drive  the  sun  chariot  through  the  sky  I  am 
sure  mortals|will  never  dispute  my  word  again." 


"O  son,  son!  Ask  me  anything  but  that.  None  but 
m3rself  may  drive  tjie  flaming  day  car.  Not  even  Jupiter, 
who  hurls  the  thunderbolts,  is  allowed  to  do  it." 

"  But  surely  you  could  teach  me,  father,  and  you  promised 
to  grant  my^wish,"  insisted  Phaeton. 

"Alas!  You  do 'not  realize  the  danger,  my  son,  or  you. 
would  not  ask  this.  Listen!  The  first  part  of  the  road 
is  so  steep  that  even  the  horses,  fresh  as  they  are  in  the 
morning,  can  hardly  climb  it.  The  middle  part  is  so  high 
that  even  I,  who  drive  the  car  every  day,  grow  dizzy 
if  I  look  down.  The  last  part  descends  so  very  rapidly 
that  there  is  danger  of  falling.  Tethys,  who  always  waits 
to  take  the  horses,  often  trembles  for  fear  that  I  diall  fall 
headlong." 

"I  have  driven  over  rough  roads,  father.  I  am  sure  I 
could  do  it." 

"Yes,  but  you  have  not  driven  in  the  heaven  that  is  al- 
ways turning  and  carrying  the  stars  with  it,  nor  with  the 
earth  revolving  beneath  you.  You  have  never  guided 
horses  with  breasts  full  of  fire  which  diey  breathe  forth 
from  nose  and  mouth." 

"I  have  driven  very  fiery  horses,  father,"  persisted 
Phaeton. 

"Then,  too,  there  are  dangers  along  the  road,"  continued 
ApoUo.  "You  will  be  beset  by  frightful  monsters.  You 
must  pass  dose  to  the  sharp  horns  of  one  and  very  near  to 
the  powerful  jaws  of  another,  go  in  front  of  the  skilful 
Archer  and  where  the  Crab  stretches  arms  in  one  direction 
and  the  deadly  Scorpion  reaches  out  in  another." 

Still  Phaeton  declared  that  he  was  willing,  even  eager  to 
take  the  risk.  Apollo,  in  despair,  said,  "I  must  keep  my 
promise,  but  I  know  that  you  will  regret  it.  Have  yoiur 
way.  Come.  We  will  go  to  the  chariot,  for  it  is  nearly 
time  to  start." 

As  Phaeton  approached  the  magnificent  car  he  was 
filled  with  admiration  as  well  as  with  pride  that  he  was 
about  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  wonder,  for  he  beheld  a  car 
made  of  the  finest  gold,  with  axles,  pole,  and  wheels  of  gold, 
spokes  of  silver,  and  a  seat  that  was  bordered  with  diamonds, 
rubies  and  sapphires.  Even  as  he  looked  at  the  chariot, 
Dawn  appeared  at  the  gate  and  the  stars  retired.  Apollo 
ordered  the  Hours  to  harness  the  horses.  When  all  was 
ready  he  covered  Phaeton's  face  with  a  powerful  ointment 
so  that  he  might  withstand  the  fearful  heat,  and  said:  _ 

"  Here,  my  son,  let  me  place  the  rays  on  yotir  head.  Get 
in.  Here  are  the  reins.  Hold  them  tight,  spare  the  whq), 
keep  well  to  the  track  wheie  I  have  driven  and  go  carefully. 
Bo  not  forget  to  take  the  middle  path,  for  if  you  go  too  high 
you  will  scorch  the  heaven,  if  you  go  too  low  you  will  set 
fire  to  yoiur  mother's  home,  Uie  earth."  Regretfully  he 
said,  "Good-bye!" 

"Do  not  worry.  No  harm  shall  befall  me  or  the  horses. 
Good-bye,  father."    And  Phaeton  drove  proudlv  away. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  the  horses  felt  the  strange 
hand  on  the  rems  and  the  lighter  load  in  the  chariot  They 
dasJied  along  as  if  an  empty  car  were  behind  them.  Phaeton 
could  not  control  them  and  soon  they  had  left  the  road. 
Looking  down  upon  the  earth  he  grew  pale  with  terror, 
his  knees  shook.  Soon  the  frightful  monsters  began  to  ap- 
pear in  his  path,  then  his  courage  failed  entirely  and  the 
reins  dropped  from  his  hands.  The  horses  went  off  into 
imknown  regions,  the  clouds  began  to  smoke,  the  forests  to 
bum.  The  plants  shriveled,  many  rivers  dried  up  and  it  is 
said  that  the  people  in  Etliiopia  turned  black  from  the 
terrible  heat. 

Phaeton  saw  the  fire  and  felt  the  heat.  "What  shall  I 
do?  Is  there  no  help?  My  mother  will  be  burned.  Mv 
father  warned  me,  but  I  did  not  heed  him.  Now  he  will 
never  forgive  me."  Three  times  he  saw  Neptune  try  to  rise 
from  the  winter  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  earth,  but  each  time 
lie  fell  back  overcome  by  the  terrible  heat  The  earth  prayed 
to  Jupiter  to  put  out  Uie  fire,  or  if  he  could  not  do  that  to 
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put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  by  hurling  a  thunderbolt  to  de- 
stroy her.  But  Jupiter  did  not  hear  her  first  cries.  Think- 
ing that  he  might  not  <^re  for  her  she  cried  to  him  to  remem- 
ber that  the  poles  which  upheld  his  own  palace  were  even 
then  smoking. 

When  Jupiter  at  last  heard  her  cry  he  thundered  to  the 
rescue,  lightning  bolt  in  hand,  and  threw  it  at  Phaeton  It 
struck  him  from  his  seat  and  he  fell  headlong,  hair  on  fire, 
Kke  a  shooting  star.  A  great  river,  one  of  the  few  that  had 
not  dried  up,  received  him,  cooled  his  burning  frame  and 
soothed  him  to  rest.  His  sisters,  who  stood  weeping  upon 
the  bank,  were  changed  into  poplar  trees  that  they  might 
stand  there  always  to  watch  over  him. 

The  voice  of  Jupiter  cahned  the  frightened,  weary  horses. 
In  obedience  to  his  command  they  returned  to  the  road 
and  pursued  their  way  to  the  western  gate. 

Note  As  readers  of  Psdcasy  Education  are  already  familiar  with 
the  stq>s  used  in  the  myth  studies  I  shall  omit  them.  Please  remem- 
ber that  the  children  are  to  do  the  work  in  dramatization. 

Questions 

Give  Phaeton's  conversation  with  his  playmate.  Give 
the  conversation  with  his  mother  and  the  result.  Describe 
the  meeting  with  Apollo.  What  did  Phaeton  wish  and 
wliat  did  Apollo  think  about  granting  it?  Df  what  dangers 
did  he  tell  Phaeton?  What  happened  when  Phaeton 
drove  the  car?    What  became  of  him? 


Dramatization 

CHARACTERS 

Phaeton 
Apollo 
Clymene 
Epafhtts 

Boys 
Attendant 

HOUES 

Bosses 

Days 
Months 
Seasons 
Yeaxs 

Scene  1  — On  the  Playground 

{Phaeton,  Epaphus  and  other  boys  playing.  All  are  angry 
at  Phaeton,) 

Epaphus  Who  are  you  that  you  should  tell  us  what  to 
do? 

Boys    Yes,  tell  us  why  we  should  obey  you. 

Phaeton  You  should  obey  me  because  I  know  how  to  do 
this  and  you  do  not.  Does  not  Apollo's  son  know  more 
than  mere  mortals? 

Epaphus  (scornfully)  ApoUo/s  son,  mdeedl  That  is 
what  you  say,  but  you  cannot  prove  it. 

Phaeton  What  proof  do  I  need  b^de  my  mother's 
word?    She  has  told  me  he  is  my  father. 

Epaphus  It  is  very  strange  that  you  do  not  live  with 
him  or  he  with  you.  He  never  visits  you,  either.  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

Boys    Nor  I  ! 

Phaeton  I  am  going  home  to  ask  my  mother.  She  will 
know  how  I  can  prove  it  to  you.    {Exit  Phaeton.) 

Scene  U  — Phaeton's  Home 

(Clymene  is  seated  sewing.  Phaeton  enters,  looking  very 
sad.) 

Clymene    What  is  the  matter,  mv  son?    Are  you  ill? 

Phaeton  No,  I  am  not  ill,  but  while  I  was  pla)ring  with 
the  boys  to-day  they  said  they  did  ;iot  believe  that  Apollo 
was  my  father.  They  said  I  could  not  prove  it.  I  know 
it  is  true,  but  I  have  no  proof. 

Clymene  Get  ready  for  a  long  journey.  Go  to  Apollo 
and  ask  him  to  give  you  proof  that  you  are  his  son.  If  you 
wish  to  see  him  soon  you  must  hurry  or  you  will  not  reach 
his  palace  before  Aurora  has  opened  the  golden  gates  of  the 
east  and  your  father  has  started  out  upon  his  daily  journey. 

Phaeton    I  am  ready  now.    May  I  go  at  once? 

Clymene    Yes.    Hasten. 

Phaeton  Good-bye,  dear  mother.  When  I  return  no 
one  shall  be  able  to  scoS  at  me. 

Clymene    Good-bye,  my  son  PJ^g^  (E»«  PAa«/(w) 


Scene  HI  — In  Apollo's  Palace 

{Phaeton,  outside,  knocks  at  door.    Attendant  opens  it.) 

Attendant    What  is  your  will.  Stranger? 

Phaeton    Is  this  King  Apollo's  palace? 

Attendant    Yes. 

Phaeton    I  wish  to  see  him. 

Attendant  {laughing)    Do  you  know  what  would  happen 
to  you  if  yoiur  wish  should  be  granted?    You  could  not 
look  upon  him  for  a  moment  for  his  light  would  put  out*** 
yo\ir  eyes. 

Phaeton  But  I  am  his  son.  Phaeton.  Surely  a  son  may 
see  his  father. 

Attendant  If  you  are  his  son  perhaps  he  vrill  dim  his 
radiance  and  admit  you.  Step  inside  while  I*inquire. 
{Phaeton  enters  and  the  attendant  goes  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stage  where  Apollo  is  seated  on  his  throne  surrounded  by  his 
court.    Attendant  pauses  before  the  throne.) 

Apollo    What  do  you  wish? 

Attendant  A  stranger,  who  claims  to  be  your  son, 
Phaeton,  has  just  entered  the  palace. 

Apollo  (delighted)  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him.  Bring 
him  in  at  once.    (Attendant  returns  to  Phaeton.) 

A  polio  (to  court)  Dim  all  the  lights  that  my  son  may  look 
upon  me. 

Attendant  (to  Phaeton)  Apollo  bids  you  welcome. 
Shield  your  eyes.  Even  the  dimmest  light  that  he  can  give 
you  will  be  painful  at  first.  Follow  me.  (They  approach 
A  folio.    Phaeton  hesitates.    Puts  hands  over  eyes.) 

Apollo  Welcome,  son,  welcome!  Why  do  you  not  come 
to  n  e?    Are  you  afraid? 

Phaeton    I  cannot  come  nearer.    The  light  blinds  me, 

Apollo  I  will  lay  aside  my  sunbeam  crown.  (Rises^ 
lays  crown  aside.)  Now  you  can  approach.  {Apollo 
end  Phaeton  meet  and  embrace.) 

Apollo  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  son,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  happened  to  stray  so  far  away  from  your 
mother  and  the  earth. 

Phaeton    Mother  sent  me  because  I  am  so  unhappy. 

Apollo    And  why  are  you  unhappy? 

Phaeton  The  people  on  the  earth  will  not  believe  that 
you  are  my  father.  Mother  sent  me  to  you  th^-t  you  might 
give  me  some  proof. 

Apollo  {turning  to  his  court)  This  is  my  son.  Phaeton. 
Welcome  him. 

Courtiers  (together)    Welcome,  Phaeton,  son  of  ApoUo! 

Phaeton  I  thank  you,  dear  father,  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  I  can  give  to  my  earth  friends. 

Apollo  What  proof  shall  I  give  you?  Ask  and  it  shall 
be  yours. 

Phaeton  Dearest  father,  if  you  will  let  me  drive  the 
sun  chariot  for  just  one  day  no  one  will  ever  dispute  my 
word  again. 

Apollo  (holds  up  hands  in  dismay)  Anything  but  that! 
Ask  anything  but  that,  my  son!  I  alone  can  drive  those 
fiery  horses  5iat  jdraw  the  sim  chariot.  Not  even  Jupiter 
is  permitted  to  do  this. 

Phaeton  You  promised,  father.  Why  can  you  not 
teach  me  how  to  do  it? 

Apollo  You  do  not  realize  the  danger  or  you  would  not 
ask  me.  The  first  part  of  the  road  is  so  steep  that  the 
horses  can  scarcely  cUmb  it.  The  middle  is  so  far  above 
the  earth  that  I,  who  drive  over  the  road  every  day,  am 
afraid  to  look  down,  for  I  grow  dizzy.  The  last  part  de- 
scends so  very  rapi^y  that  Tethys,  who  waits  to  take  the 
horses,  always  fears  that  I  will  fall  headlong. 

Phaeton  Oxir  mountain  roads  are  very  rov^,  father,  and 
I  have  often  driven  over  them. 

Apollo  That  may  be,  but  it  will  be  very  different  when 
you  drive  in  the  heaven  which  turns  all  the  time,  and  the. 
stars  with  it,  with  the  earth  turning  beneath  you.  What 
do  you  know  of  horses  that  breathe  fire  from  nose  and 
mouth? 

Phaeton    I  have  driven  wild  horses.    -^  ^ 

Apollo    O,  I  cannot  let [^xifff^^o  among  the  horrible 

{C<mHnuei  on  page  lit)  ^ 
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WE  had  devoted  the  whole  month  to  the  study  of 
knighthood  and  when  we  had  finished  making 
OLstJes,  shieldSj  swords,  and  banners,  the  best  ones 
were  selected,  and  those  pupils  dramatized  the 
story  as  a  sunmiary  of  the  month's  work.    All  costumes 
necessary  were  made  by  the  pupils. 

I  had  told  the  children  little  stories  of  King  Arthur, 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Sir  Galahad,  but  "The 
Search  for  a  Good  Child"  appealed  more  strongly  to 
them  than  any  of  the  others,  so  I  allowed  them  to 
dramatize  it  for  their  parents  on  Standardization  Day. 
Everyone  enjoyed  it. 


CHARACTERS 


Knuq 
Knights 

Sir  Brian  the  Brave. 

Gerald  the  Glad. 

Sir  Kenneth  the  Kind. 

Perdval  the  Pure. 

Tristram  the  True. 


PUPF 

Baron  and  Baroness  Bosribald 

Gauvain 

Gaxjvain's  Mother 

Story  Teller 

Cook 

Nurse 


Story  Teller  Long,  long  ago  there  lived  in  a  kingdom 
far  away,  five  knights  who  were  so  good  and  so  wise  that 
each  one  was  known  by  a  name  tihat  meant  something 
beautiful. 

The  first  knight  was  called  Sir  Brian  the  Brave.  He  had 
killed  a  great  lion  and  had  saved  a  princess  from  a  burning 
castle. 

The  second  knight  was  Gerald  the  Glad,  who  was  so 
happy  himself  that  he  made  everybody  aroimd  him  happy, 
too. 

Sir  Kenneth  the  Kind  was  the  third  knight,  and  he  won 
his  name  by  his  tender  heart. 

The  fourth  knight  had  a  face  as  beautiful  as  his  name, 
and  he  was  called  Perdval  the  P\ire.  He  thought  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  said  beautiful  words,  and  did  beautiful  deeds. 
He  kept  his  whole  life  as  lovely  as  a  flower  garden  full  of 
flowers  without  a  single  weed. 

Tristram  the  True  was  the  last  knight  and  he  was  the 
leader  of  them  all. 

The  king  of  the  coimtry  had  always  trusted  these  knights, 
and  one  morning  in  the  early  springtime,  he  called  tiiem 
to  him  and  said: 

King^  My  truster  knights,  I  am  growing  old,  and  I  long 
to  see  in  my  kingoom  many  knights  like  you  to  take  care 
of  my  people;  and  so  I  wiU  send  you  three  through  all  my 
kingdom  to  choose  for  me  a  little  boy  who  may  live  at  my 
court  and  learn  from  you  those  things  a  knight  must  know. 
Only  a  good  child  can  be  chosen.  A  good  child  is  worth 
more  than  a  kingdom.  And  when  you  have  found  him, 
bring  him  to  me. 

Story  Teller  The  knights  were  so  pleased  with  the  words 
of  the  king,  that  they  were  ready  at  the  first  peep  of  day 
to  start  on  their  joimiey,  and  they  rode  down  the  king^s 
highway  with  waving  plumes  and  shining  shields. 

No  sooner  had  they  started  on  their  journey  than  the 
news  ^read, abroad  over  the  coimtry.  All  of  tiie  parents 
praised  their  boys  and  invited  the  knights  to  visit  them. 

jOtt  the  second  day,  however,  as  they  rode  along,  they  met 
a  company  of  men  in  very  fine  clothes,  who  bow^  down  be- 
fore thism,  and  while  the  knights  drew  rein  in  astonish- 
ment, a  little  man  stepped  up  in  front  of  the  others  to  speak. 
^  Pu^.  I  have  come  to  invite  you  to  the  castle  of  the  Baron 
fiombald.  He  has  a  son  named  Florimond,  who  is  the 
most  wonderful  child  ia  the  world*.  Oh,  there  is  nothing 
he  cannot  dol  You  must  hear  him  talkl  You  must  see 
him' walk!       .      r      >  ,       ., 

.  Story  Teller,  So. the  fcnightsibllowed  him,  and  when  they 
reached  the  castle  Florimond  ran  out  to  meet  him. 

Florimond  {dapping. kis:  lumis)  Oh,  see  the  beautiful 
horses  ,<and;th€t  brave  knights!.  >.    .r  i 


Baron  (Baron  and  Baroness  coming  out  to  meet  the  knights) 
Greetings  to  you,  fair  knights.  Come  right  in.  We  have 
prepared  a  feast  in  your  honor. 

Story  Teller  So  the  knights  enjoyed  a  grand  feast;  but 
early  (he  next  morning,  they  were  startled  by  a  most  awful 
soimd  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  hall  below. 

Florimond    Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 

Story  Teller  It  sounded  like  the  howling  of  a  dog,  but 
as  they  Ustened  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  imtil  it  soimded 
like  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  The  knights  seized  their  swords 
and  rushed  down  to  see  what  was  tie  matter,  and  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall  stood  Florimond,  with  his  eyes  swollen 
and  his  mouth  wide  open. 

Florimond    Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 

Perdval  the  Pure  This  is  not  the  good  child.  Surely 
we  are  not  wanted  here.  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Flori- 
mond? 

Florimond  (opening  his  mouth  and  screaming  louder)  I 
want  to  play  out-of-doors,  and  now  I  can't  because  it  is 
raining.    Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 

Baron  and  Baroness    Sh  —  sh  —  sh  —  sh! 

Cook  Florimond,  I  will  give  you  this  pie,  if  you  will 
be  quiet. 

Nurse    Here,  Florimond,  here,  play  with  this  toy. 

Florimond  (still  crying)  I  want  to  play  out-of-doors. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  quiet! 

Perdval  the  Pure  (all  of  the  knights  preparing  to  leave) 
We  must  hurry  on  o\ir  journey. 

Baron  (as  the  knights  leave  the  castle)  Do  stay.  Flori- 
mond  will  be  a  nice  boy.    Only  wait  and  see. 

Perdval  the  Pure  No,  no,  he  is  not  the  good  child.  He 
could  never  be  a  brave  knight  and  take  care  of  the  king's 
people.    We  must  have  a  brave  boy. 

Story  Teller  The  knights  b^an  to  think  their  mission 
was  a  diflScult  one,  but  they  rode  on  asking  at  every  house. 
North,  south,  east,  and  west,  they  searched,  and  at  last, 
one  afternoon,  they  halted  imder  an  oak  tree  to  talk  and 
they  decided  to  part  company. 

Tristram  the  True  Let  each  take  his  own  way,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  meet  imder  this  same  tree  and  tell  what 
we  have  seen;  for  the  time  draws  near  when  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  king. 

Knights    Farewell.    (AU  start  of  in  differerU  directions,) 

Tristram  the  True  (notices  a  little  boy  coming  toward  him 
with  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  his  back)  Greetings  to  you,  little 
boy. 

Gauvain  Greetings  to  you,  fair  sir.  (Looking  at  the 
knight  on  his  splendid  horse.) 

Tristram  the  True    What  is  your  name? 

Gauvain    My  name  is  little  Gauvain. 

Tristram  the  True  And  can  you  prove  a  trusty  guide, 
little  Gauvain,  and  lead  me  to  a  pleasant  place  where  I  may 
rest  to-night? 

Gauvain  Ay,  that  I  can.  I  can,  if  you  will  wait^until 
I  carry  my  sticks  to  Granny  Slowsteps,  and  bring  her  water 
from  the  spring;  for  I  promised  to  be  back  before  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun. 

Tristram  the  True  Run  along,  little  Gauvain,  and  I  will 
wait  for  you  here.  {Gauvain  hurries  away  and  does  h$9 
work,) 

Gauvain  (returning  to  the  knight)  Now,  I  am  ready.  You 
may  come  home  with  me. 

Mother  (dog  and  cat  run  out  to  meet  Gauvain.  Gauvain 
pets  the  animals)  Is  this  my  sunbeam  coming  home  to 
roost?  (Gauvain  and  Tristram  the  True  both  laugh.) 
Greetings  to  you,  fair  sir.  Come  right  in.  You  are  wel- 
come to  stay,  herp  all  night. 

Story  Teller  Tristram  the  True  found  out  very  soon  that 
little  Gauvain  was  the  good  child,  for  he  ran  when  he  was 
called;    remembered  the  dog  and  the  cat  when  he  had 
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eaten  his  own  supper;  and  went  to  bed  when  he  was  told, 
without  fretting,  although  the  knight  was  telling  stories 
of  lions  and  bears  and  battles,  and  everything  that  little 
boys  like  to  hear  about.  Tristram  the  True  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  could  meet  his  comrades 
under  the  oak  tree. 

Tristram  the  True  (goes  back  to  the  tree  the  next  morning 
and  when  he  sees  the  rest  coming,  he  waves  his  banner  and  calls 
to  them)    I  have  found  a  cliild  whom  you  must  see. 

Gerald  the  Glad    And  sq  have  I. 

Kenneth  the  Kind    And  I. 

Brian  the  Brave    And  I. 

Percival  the  Pure    And  I. 

Gerald  the  Glad  I  do  not  know  the  child's  name;  but 
as  I  was  riding  in  the  forest,  I  heard  some  one  singing  the 
merriest  song  I  And  when  I  looked  through  the  trees,  I 
saw  a  little  boy  with  a  bimdle  of  sticks  on  his  back.  I  has- 
tened to  help  him,  but  when  I  reached  the  spot,  he  was 
gone.    I  should  like  to  hear  him  sing  again. 


Sir  Brian  the  Brave  I  rode  by  the  highway  and  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  crowd  of  great,  rough  fellows  who  were 
tr)dng  to  torment  a  small  black  dog,  and  just  as  I  saw  them, 
a  little  boy  ran  up  as  brave  as  a  knight,  and  took  the  dog 
in  his  arms  and  covered  it  with  his  coat.  The  rest  ran  away 
when  I  rode  up,  but  thp  child  stayed  and  told  me  his  name  — 
Gauvain. 

Kenneth  the  Kind  Why!  He  is  the  boy  who  brings 
wood  and  water  for  Granny  Slowsteps.  I  tarried  all  night 
at  her  cottage  and  she  told  me  of  his  kindness. 

Percival  the  Pure  I  saw  a  lad  at  the  spring  near  by.  He 
hurried  to  fill  his  bucket,  and  some  rude  clown  muddied 
the  water  as  the  child  reached  down,  but  he  spoke  no  angry 
words  and  waited  patiently  until  the  water  was  clear  again. 
I  should  like  to  find  his  home  and  see  him  there. 

Tristram  the  True    Come,  and  I  will  carry  you  to  the  child  I 

Knights  (when  the  knights  see  the  child,  they  all  cry  out) 
He  is  the  child! 

(Continued  on  page  12S) 


A  Colonial  Day 


Rummaging  one  day  in  the  attic  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
old,  old  family  home,  I  stimibled  on  the  proverbial  hair- 
doth  trunk  of  my  ancestors,  and  from  its  depths  I  drew 
forth  such  a  wealth  of  treasures  of  historical  papers  and 
letters  and  then:  like,  that  they  have  gone  to  be  a  part  of 
the  archives  of  one  of  our  great  imiversities  —  but  all  that 
is  quite  another  story. 

Moving  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  pioneer  memories,  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  it  should  per- 
meate my  first  grade  so  tibat  when  approaching  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  reminded  us  that  we  were  expected  to  cele- 
brate it,  I  planned  a  pioneer  day  —  only,  out  of  deference  to 
His  Honor,  the  first  president,  we  called  it  Colonial  Day. 

The  invitations  were  made  out  of  white  6x9  drawing 
paper  folded  likfe  a  booklet.  Inside  was  written,  "You are 
invited  for  Colonial  Day  in  the  First  Gntide  Central  Build- 
ing, on  Washington's  Birthday." 

On  the  outside  were  figures  of  Colonial  dames  and  their 
gallants  cut  from  black  (silhouette)  paper  and  pasted  on. 
These  figures  were  hektographed  on  the  white  side  of  the 
silhouette  paper  and  cut  out  by  the  children  who  could 
cut  well. 

When  the  twenty-first  of  February  came,  abnost  every 
child  in  the  room  brought  something  from  home  that  was  a 
relic;  something  that  told  a  story  of  the  days  gone  by. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  not  all  from  Colonial  days;  most  of 
them  were  not,  but  again  some  of  them  were.  They  were 
from  sixty  to  two  himdred  years  old  and  many  of  the  relics 
were  over  a  hundred  years  of  age  —  a  hundred  years  that 
means  so  much  of  the  great  unknown  to  a  child.  ^  There 
were  all  manners  of  things  brought.  Such  fascinating 
quilts  (three  of  them),  such  queer  old  crockery,  candle  molds 
and  snuffers,  the  quaintest  old  wedding  bonnet,  and  a  little 
girl's  dress,  a  spinning  wheel  and  a  flax  wheel,  a  big  frame 


for  winding  the  yam,  old  books,  two  beautiful  pewter 
plates,  old  shawls,  a  gentdne  Colonial  candlestick  kept 
through  four  generations,  an  old  doll,  and  other  souvenirs, 
more  than  I  can  now  recall.  These  relics  were  placed  or 
draped  or  himg  aroimd  the  room,  on  the  walls  and  window 
ledges,  my  ded:  and  on  a  table.  They  were  spread  about 
as  much  as  possible  and  each  child  stood  by  his  own  exhibit. 

At  half  after  one  o'clock  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
the  visitors  began  to  arrive.  They  were  admitted  at  the 
door  by  three  children  who  had  brought  nothing  for  the 
very  excellent  reason  that  they  had  nothing  to  bring.  I 
kept  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  the 
guests  came  they  wandered  at  will  about  the  room  and  as 
they  reached  each  exhibit  the  child  in  charge  explained 
what  he  had  brought  and  told  the  story  that  went  with  it. 
There  was  scarcely  a  child  who  did  not  'forget  himself  and 
tell  about  his  part  of  the  afternoon  dearly  and  well. 

Twice  we  entertained  informally  in  this  way,  but  the 
third  year  we  attempted  something  a  bit  more  pretentious, 
and  after  the  different  things  had  been  looked  over  we  seated 
our  fond  parents  and  treated  them  with  popcorn  served 
on  white  paper  plates  that  we  had  bought  and  painted  with 
a  yellow  rim  like  a  piece  of  Colonial  china  that  we  had  seen. 

What  the  dyldren  gained  from  the  afternoon  was  not 
only  an  idea  of  what  the  pioneers  were  forced  to  do  or  how 
they  had  to  make  every  convenience  and  comfort  that  they 
had,  but  the  little  first  graders  learned  how  to  make  an 
afternoon  pleasant  for  some  one  else,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
pretty,  interesting  way  that  they  not  only  enjoyed  them- 
selves, but  that  was  free  from  self-consdousness. 

Incidentally,  the  scheme  covered  decorations  and  enter- 
tainment, so  we  wasted  no  time  In  practising,  while  almost 
everything  done  was  the  work  of  th(  yqung  hosts  and 
hostesses  themselves.  Digitized  by  V3\ 
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8  cakes  Cailler's  chocolate  at 

.05 

.40 

3  boxes  Drinket  at 

.25 

.75 

5  boxes  Vanilla  Wafers  at 

.16 

.75 

February  Store  Problems 

Arranged  by  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  —  Gail  Calmerton,  Supervisor 

Inventory  of  Stock  of  Model 
Store 

Aim  of  Teacher  « 

To  drill  on  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Aim  of  Child 

To  find  value  of  stock  on  hand  after  the  January  sale. 
To  find  out  what  purchases  to  make  in  order  to  restock 
the  store. 

Preparation 

What  change  does  a  sale  make  in  the  condition  of  stock? 
Supply  low.  What  has  to  be  done  after  a  sale?  New  goods 
must  be  bought.  How  are  we  to  find  out  what  we  need 
to  restock  our  store?  We  shall  have  to  count  the  goods 
on  hand,  and  figure  out  from  that  how  much  more  to  buy. 
Children  have  made  slips  of  amount  of  each  kind  of  stock 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sale,  so  they  know  the 
amoimt  needed  for  a  fidl  stock.  Teach  the  word  ''in- 
ventory" at  this  time. 

Presentation 

Material  Paper  and  pencil  for  each  child.  One  child 
works  at  the  board. 

One  child  is  chosen  to  begin  the  inventory.  He  comes 
to  the  store,  takes  a  cartoon  from  the  shelf,  and  holds  it 
up  to  tiie  class  saying,  "I  shall  count  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder."  As  he  counts,  the  children  at  their  desks  and 
the  one  at.the  board  write: 

Royal  Baking  Powder 

The  child  counts  and  annoimces,  "There  are  seven  boxes 
of  Royal  Bfiing  Powder  at  twenty  cents  a  box.  Value, 
$1.40."  (Here  the  children  discover  a  practical  use  for 
multiplication.)  If  this  little  example  cannot  be  done 
mentally  it  may  be  done  at  the  board.  These  items  are 
filled  out  on  the  blanks,  so  that  one  completed  looks  like 
this: 


The  first  child  chooses  another  to  continue  the  invoice, 
who  chooses  another  kind  of  stock,  counts  it,  chooses  an- 
other child,  and  so  on  imtil  all  the  stock  is  counted.  Draw 
from  the  child  that  it  is  best  to  start  with  one  shelf,  and 
complete  that  inventory  before  going  on.  That  brings  out 
the  thought  of  orderUness.  Let  children  discover  that 
through  addition  they  find  the  total  value  of  stock  on  hand. 

Comparison  and  Abstraction 

Compare  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  with  the  amount 
of  stock  needed  to  fill  the  store,  as:  "We  need  eighteen 
boxes  of  Kellogg's  Com  Flakes.  We  have  six  boxes. 
We  must  buy  twelve  more." 

Generalization 

Finding  what  amount  of  each  kind  of  stock  is  to^  be 
bought,  Here  the  child  sees  a  real  need  for  subtraction. 
Such  problems  as  the  following  must  be  done: 

18  boxes  Royal  Baking  Powder,  full  stock. 
— 7  boxes  on  hand 

11    boxes  to  be  bought,  etc. 


7  boxes  Royal  Baking  Powder  at  .20  11.40 

6  boxes  Kellogg's  Com  Flakes  at  .05  .30 


Application 

Making  lists  of  goods  to  be  bought  and  buying  them;  i.  e. , 
replacing  goods  already  bought  by  children. 

Note    This  can  be  made  into  a  language  game  called  — 

Game  of  Re-stocking 

Store  the  goods  that  the  children  huve  bought  in  a  sepa- 
rate place.  This  place  becomes  the  .wholesale  house.  The 
grocer  then  phones  orders  from  his  store  to  the  wholesale 
house.    A  delivery  boy  brings  the  order  and  cdlects  for  it. 

Chloe  Havens, 
Third  Grade,  James  H.  Smart  School 


incoln  Day  in  a  California  School 
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The  Development  of  Oral  Number 
in  the  First  Grade 


Sallie  M.  Perry 


ONE  of  the  best  ways  that  I  have  found  to  teach  oral 
number  to  the  First  Grade  is  through  dramatiza- 
tion. One  day  my  class  had  read  with  great  inter- 
est about  some  children  swinging. 

The  combinations  of  four  were  to  be  developed  at  the 
number  period.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  cor- 
relate the  interest  taken  in  the  Reading  with  the  Number 
Lesson,  and  four  of  the  children  and  myself  had  a  confer- 
ence. With  a  little  help  the  children  decided  to  play  they 
were  jimiping  rope.  Then  three  of  the  children  went  to 
one  side  of  the  room  and  began  to  play  they  were  jiunping 
rope,  the  other  child  joined  them.  The  children  at  the 
desk  soon  guessed  what  they  were  doing.  By  asking  a  few 
questions  a  child  gave  this  problem.  • 

Three  children  went  into  the  yard  to  jump  rope,  then 
another  went  out  to  jump;  how  many  children  were  jump- 
ing rope? 

Some  other  child  gave  this  answer  —  Foiur  children  were 
jumping  rope. 

Another  child  gave  —  3  children  and  1  child  make  4 
children. 

After  I  had  worked  with  the  children  several  times  I 
divided  part  of  the  class  in  groups,  assigning  a  leader  for 
each  group.  Each  group  was  to  work  up  a  Httle  problem, 
then  pass  to  their  desks  and  do  seat  work.  This  was  done 
while  I  was  working  with  another  group  at  the  board. 

When  the  writing  lesson  at  the  board  was  finished,  each 
group  played  the  problem  it  had  planned.  One  group 
played  the  children  were  four  kittens  playing  with  a  string. 
Those  at  desks  watched  them  and  when  they  had  finished 
gave  this  problem. 

Hiere  were  2  kittens  pla3ring  with  string  and  2  more 
kittens  foimd  a  string  and  b^gan  to  play.  How  many  kit- 
tens were  playing  with  strings? 

One  child  said,  ''There  were  4  kittens  plajring  with 
strings." 

Another  said,  "2  kittens  and  2  kittens  make  4  kittens." 

The  children  have  enjoyed  stories  of  other  combinations 
in  connection  with  the  Easter  Bunny  and  his  work. 

For  seat  work  different  groups  of  children  may  be  given 
different  combinations  of  which  to  make  pantomime  pic- 
tures. 

When  they  come  to  class,  the  groups  exchange  pictures 
and  give  the  story  they  think  the  person  who  drew  the 
picture  thought  about  when  he  was  drawing  it.  He  or 
some  other  member  of  the  class  may  give  the  solution. 

Here  are  some  of  the  pictures  and  problems  given  by  my 
class. 

One  boy  came  out  to  play  with  his  wagon;  6  boys  came 
out  to  play  with  him;  how  many  boys  were  playing  with 
their  wagons? 


6  boys  were  playing  with  their  wagons. 
1  boy3+  5  boys  =  6  boys. 


If  two  little  boys  were  reading  a  book,  then  3'little  boys 
began  to  read  a  book;  how  many  boys  were  reading  a 
book? 

5  little  boys  were  reading  a  book.         |       > 

2  boys  +  3  boys  «  6  boys. 


.,Z'^'  *''  ^'  •  '^'^"  •"-.^.. 


There  were  2  children  flying  their  kites  and  3  children 
began  to  fly :  their  kites.  How  many  were  flying 
krites? 

5  children  were  flying  kites. 

2  children  +  3  children  «  5  children. 


^^^ 


Two  boys  began  to  run  a  race.    If  4  more  boys  began  to 
race,  how  many  were  racing? 
6  boys  were  racing. 
2  boys  +  4  boys  «  6  boys.  j 

If  3  boys  were  playing  ball,  then  3  more  boys  began|to 
play  ball;  how  many  boys  were  playing  ball? 

6  boys  were  playing  ball.  c) 

[   3  boys  +  3  boys  =»  6  boys. 
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Poems  Little  Children  Love  to  Recite 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

Director  of  Oral  Expression  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  cighti  reserved) 


IThe  LittleSohlers  Ready  for  the  March 


FEBRUARY  should  be  a  happy  mdnth  for  all  little 
children,  as  it  is  so  linked  with  the  music  of  fife  and 
drum  and  the  stirring  stories  of  life  and  action 
they  enjoy  so  keenly.    Even  the  "first  graders'* 
listen  entranced  to  Uie  tales  of  bravery  and  love  of  country 
and  grow  enthusiastic  at  the  mere  mention  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 

Each  small  patriot  instinctively  straightens  up  as  he 
listens,  and  the  bright  eyes  gaze  proudly  at  the  flag,  while 
the  familiar  salute  to  the  colors  takes  on  new  meaning  and 
beauty. 

There  is  a  great  demand  during  this  month  for  recitations 
simple  enough  to  be  learned  quickly  by  the  yoimgest  pupils 
and  yet  attractive  enough  to  form  part  of  a  public  program, 
if  desired,  so  I  have  tri^  to  supply  this  need. 

The  first  poem,  called  "In  February,"  may  be  given  as  a 
concert  recitation  by  several  children.  They  may  carry 
flags  and  wear  three-cornered  caps  of  white  paper,  as  shown 
in  lUus.  No.  1. 

In  February 

With  roll  of  drums  and  thrill  of  fifes 

The  bands  go  marching  by. 
From  staff  and  steeple,  home  and  school, 

The  starry  banners  flv. 
Each  little  child  with  gladness  hails 

Old  Glor>',  loved  so  well, 
And  o*er  and  o*er  with  loyal  hearts 

Its  story  we  will  tell. 

The  shining  stripes,  the  broad  blue  field. 

Each  star  of  snowy  white. 
Will  bring  a  message  plain  and  clear. 
To  all  who  hear  aright. 
"Be  brave,"  the  glowing  crimson  cries, 

"Be  pure,"  the  white  stars  say, 
"Be  true,"  the  field  of  blue  repeats; 
Let's  hear  and  heed  to^lay. 

Let  them  put  plenty  of  vim  and  spirit  into  the  recita- 
tion, imitating  the  "roll"  of  the  drums  and  the  playing  of 
the  fifes.  They  may  wave  the  flags  during  the  fourth  Une 
of  the  first  stanza.    During  the  recitation  of  the  fifth  and 


sixth  lines  let  them  hold  the  banner  in  the  left  hand  and 
give  the  regular  "salute"  with  the  right  hand. 

The  effect  is  incomparably  better  if  "roll  of  drums" 
is  given  in  a  deep  tone,  with  the  "thrill  of.  fifes"  on  a 
higher  pitch.  Color  "gladness,"  and  pause  after  that 
word,  not  after  "hails,"  The  words  "Old  Glory"  should 
be  spokefi  with  the  utmost  pride. 

In  the  second  stanza  make  the  stripes  really  "shine," 
and  show  that  the  stars  are  "snowy."  Insist  on  the  cor- 
rect prommdation  of  "blue,"  and  also  of  "white."  The 
various  parts  of  the  flag  may  be  indicated  by  gesture. 
Each  of  the  Uiree  messages  should  come  slowly  and  clearly, 
in  a  ringing  tone.  Pause  an  instant  after  "crimson," 
"stars,"  and  "field  of  blue."  The  last  line  should  be  im- 
pressive. 

After  the  recitation  the  same  children,  or  the  whole  class, 
if  desired,  may  go  through  a  simple  march.  A  very  pretty 
but  extremely  easy  one  may  be  taught  with  the  following 
figures: 

1  Single  file,  hollow  square,  four  times. 

2  Double  file,  hollow  square,  four  times. 

3  Fall  into  single  file  at  center  back,  and  face  front  of 

stage. 

4  March  forward  and  back  four  times. 

5  Leader  at  right  hand  guide  into  spiral  formation. 

6  Unwind  spiral  and  form  straight  line  across  front 

of  platform. 

7  Leader  at  left  hand  guide  into  spiral. 

8  Unwind  spiral  and  form  straight  line  across  plat- 

form. 

9  Two  children  in  the  middle  face  each  other  and  cross 

flags. 

10  Children  from  both  sides  march  two  by  two  under 

the  crossed  flags  four  times. 

11  All  cross  flags  with  partners  and  march  two  by  two 

from  platform. 

Another  brief  recitation,  capable  of  verv  picturesque 
effects,  is  called  "In  the  Ds^rsol  Long  Ago.%QQ|p 
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In  the  Dasrs  of  Long  Ago 

In  the  days  of  long  ago^ 

Lads  and  lasses  all  were  good; 
Never  fretted,  never  "fussed,"* 

Always  did  the  best  they  could. 
Ahl  they  did  not  scold  nor  frown. 

Every  face  a  smile  would  show; 
Must  have  been  a  joy  to  live 

In  the  days  of  long  agol 

In  the  days  of  long  ago, 

In  tjie  time  of  Washington, 
Husking-bees  and  singing-schools 

Were  the  very  best  of  fun. 
And  they  danc^  a  quamt  old  dance, 

Just  tnc  very  steps  we  know, 
"HmI  and  toe,  and  one,  two,  three!" 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago, 

In  those  dim  and  vanished  years, 
Men  and  women  loved  the  flag 

Which  we  hail  with  ringmg  cheers; 
So  we'll  love  it  more  and  more 

As  we  children  older  grow, 
Tis  a  precious  gift  they  left 

From  the  days  of  long  ago. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  two  poems  tell 
the  story  of  Betsey  Ross  and  the  first  American  flag,  and 
several  stories  that  will  serve  to  show  how  it  has  always  been 
loved  and  honored. 

The  little  girl  who  recites  the  second  poem  may  carry  a 
fan,  and  should  have  a  quizzical  expression  during  the  first 
stanza,  as  if,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  child  who  is  pic- 
tured, she  understood  that  the  folks  of  long  ago  were  ''just 
ordinary  good,  same  as  folks  to-day." 

The  posture  shown  in  Illus.  No.  2  may  be  used  for  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza.  She  should  jerk  the  fan 
impatiently  at  the  word  "fretted,"  and  flirt  it  fussily  as  she 
speaks  of  fussing. 

Use, the  posture  shown  in  Illus.  No.  3  to  emphasize 
"Must  have  been  a  joy  to  live  in  the  days  of  long  ago." 

nius.  No.  4  shows  a  good  posture  for  the  words,  "were 
the  very  best  of  fim,"  and  Illus.  No.  5  gives  a  suggestion  for 
the  banning  of  a  graceful  dance  which  may  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  second  stanza.  If  the  dance  is  given  be  sure 
that  the  music  and  the  steps  are  very  slow  and  stately. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza  the  fan  may  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  speaker,  holding  a  large  and  beautiful 
flag  in  her  hand,  should  give  the  words  reverently  and 
proudly. 

To  correlate  the  work  in  oral  expression  with  that  of 


drawing  this  month,  let  the  children  make  outlines  of 
steeples  or  betTries  with  the  flag  floating  above  them. 

For  manual  training  let  them  make  the  flag  from  the 
pattern  given  in  "Seat  Work  Materials,"  by  Angelina  W. 
\yray,  coloring  it  correctly.  For  a  "regular  Washington's 
Birthday  party"  they'^will  love  to  color  the  "cherry"  pbtes 
shown  in  the  same  material,  or  the  plates  will  make  a 
chari)[^ng  and  'a'jppropn^  decoration  if  arranged  as  if  on 
a  plate-rack  over  the\fibnt  blackboard.  Patterns  for  a 
drtiiif  will  alio  be  found  in  the  material  and  the  finished 
articles  make  pretty  souvenirs  for  guests. 

Third  and  fourth  year  boys  and  girls  will  like  to  make 
booklet  covers  for  the  two  poems,  and  will  take  infinite 
care  to  have  spelling  correct  and  writing  done  neatly  if  they 
can  have  the  privil^e  of  carrying  home  a  booklet  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  month. 

Washington's  profile  cut  from  white  paper  and  mounted 
on  black  or  dark  gray,  with  the  title  of  the  poem  in  gold 
or  silver  lettering,  rnsikes  a  b^utiful  decoration  for  the 
second  poem,  while  the  first  one  is  very  pretty  with  a  cover 
of  dark  gray  with  two  crossed  flags  and  the  title  in  bright 
red. 

Several  interesting  stories  relating  to  early  American 
history  may  be  found  in  a  little  bGK>k  called  "American 
History  Stories,"  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  and  "Stories of  Colonial 
Children,"  by  the  same  author,  published  by  the  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Company,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
and  the  small  listeners  will  also  delight  in  a  story  called, 
"Nahum  Prince,"  in  "In  the  Child's  World,"  by  Emilie 
Poulsson,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  Company,  New 
York. 

The  Lincoln  stories  are  also  dearly  loved  by  boys  and 
girls,  and  abimdant  material  may  be  found  without  diffi- 
culty, but  a  story  by  Alice  E.  Allen,  in  "For  the  Children's 
Hour,"  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
I  "For  the  sake  of  teachers  who  may  wish  to  use  more  recita- 
tions for  various  piuposes,  I  will  give  two  others.  For 
the  little  dialogue,  "The  Great  Men's  Secret,"  select  a  boy 
and  a  girl  who  are  entirely  free  from  self-consciousness. 
The  two  should  stand  near  each  other,  the  girl  glancing 
backward  with  a  mischievous  smile  at  the  boy,  who  should 
appear  eager  to  hear  what  she  is  about  to  say.  (Dins. 
No.  6.) 

The  Great  Men's  Secret 


Girl 


Bay 


I  have  a  secret,  little  boy  I 
A  secret,  0,  sotruel 

I  wish  I  knew  it,  little  girl. 
Who  whispered  it  to  you? 


t    "^  the  days  of  long  ago 

Uds  ud  iMNsafl  were  good." 


"Most  have  been  a  joy  to  Hve 
In  the  days  of  long  ago!" 


4    "Were  tbe  very  best  of  fun." 


5    Ready  for  thefqwiat  old  dance.*' ^ 
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6    "Ili«¥iAMCiet.littleboyl" 

Girl  (slowiy  and  importanUy) 

A  birdie  told  me,  little  boy, 

But  I'll  teU  it  to  you. 
One  reason  Washington  was  great, 
.  And  noble  Lincoln,  too. 
Was  just  because  in  word  and  deed 
They  both  were  brave  and  true. 

Boy  {nodding  head  wisdy) 

O  yes,  indeed,  dear  little  girl, 

I've  heard  that  secret,  too. 
And  I've  resolved  to  try  my  best 

To  do  as  they  would  do. 


Both  (earnestly) 


We'll  speak  and  act  the  simple  truth, 
Our  tasks  we'll  conquer,  too, 

And  though  we  never  may  be  great, 
We  will  be  brave  and  true. 


^  The  next  recitation,  although  even  easier,  makes  a  de- 
lightful "opening  piece,"  if  a  tiny  lad  with  a  cheery  smile 
is  chosen  to  give  it: 

His  Models 
Washington  and  Lincohi,  too. 
Once  were  small  as  I.    (HIus.  No.  7) 
^     I  should  like  to  be  like  them, 
So  I  mean  to  try. 

^       Washington  and  Lincohi,  too, 

Had  to  work,  to  win;  (HIus.  No.  8) 
Didn't  wait  till  they  were  big; 
So  I'll  just  begin. 

V 

Washington  and  Lincoln,  too. 

Had  a  friendly  way, 
So  111  give  a  pleasant  smile 

Greeting  you  to-day.    (lUus.  No.  9.) 

If  the  march  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is 
used,  one  caution  may  be  necessary  for  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Be  very  carefid  to  select  music  with  a  pronounced 
rhythm.  Any  march,  however  beautiful,  if  it  contains 
variations,  will  hopelessly  confuse  tiny  children  in  the  first 
or  second  grades,  unless  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice. If  the  pianist  will  emphasize  the  accent,  too,  it  will 
be  found  a  great  help. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  the  work  of  this  month  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  graceful, 
easy  carriage  of  the  body.  It  is  a  good  month  to  accom- 
plish wonders  in  this  direction,  for  the  "soldier"  thought 
enlivens  any  amount  of  drill. 

One  of  the  best  exercises  I  know  for  this  purpose  is  the 
following: 

1  Stand   in  easy,   erect  position   with   arms  at  sides. 

2  Arms  extended  in  front  of  body,  with  palms  meeting. 

3  Keeping  same  position  of  arms,  raise  them  above  head. 

4  Ams  extended  sideward,  at  shoulder  height,  palms  up. 

5  Arms  brought  down  at  sides,  with  little  fingers  touching 

the  sides,  and  palms  out  straight. 

Quickness  of  thought  may  be  gained  by  a  few  simple 
march  commands  that  can  be  given  even  in  the  first  grade. 
As  the  children  are  marching  in  single  file  some  morning, 
give  the  command,  "Right  by  twos,  March!"  and  show 
them  how  to  change  on  die  word  of  command,  "March," 
by  having  each  alternate  child  step  forward  at  the  right  of 
the  child  directly  in  front.  At  the  next  command,  "Sirg^e 
file,  light,  Mardil"  the  same  child  simply  steps  back  in 
the  position  he  or  she  had  at  first.  "Double  file,  left. 
March  1"  may  then  be  taught,  and  is  of  course  followed  by 
"  Single  file,  left.  March  1 "  If  done  in  unison  these  simple 
commands  are  greatly  enjoyed,  and  are  really  a  splendid 
training  in  swiftness  of  thought. 


7    "Once  wen  tniAll  u  I." 


8    "Had  to  work,  to  win." 
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Folk  Dance  for  February 


Lida  Siboni  Hanson 


Ribbon  Dance 


(Faroe  Islands) 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  dances  in  existence.  In  its 
home,  the  small,  isolated  Faroe  Islands,  it  has  had  the 
chance  to  remain  unchanged  through 
many  centuries.  There  is  no  special 
mdoidy,  but  it  is  always  danced  to  one 
of  the  old  folk  songs,  which  is  simg  by 
the  dancers.  The  following,  translated 
by  Prof.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  folk  song  appropriate  for 
the  dance: 

Come  haul  the  water  and  haul  the  wood, 

Come  haul  the  logs  on  sledges  laden! 
Yes  haul  whatever  to  you  seems  good, 

I'll  haul  my  own  pretty  maiden. 
The  ruddy  roses  and  the  eyes  so  blue, 

The  pretty  girls  to  me  are  sweet  and 
true; 
Could  I  get  her  whom  I  desire. 

Then  I  would  nothing  more  require. 

The  dancers  are  in  couples  behind 
each  other;  each  couple  holds  a  bright 
colored  ribbon  (see  illustration);  free 
hand  on  hip.  First  couple  turns  to  face 
the  others,  at  the  same  time  changing  the 
ribbon  to  the  other  hand.  The  other 
couples  raise  their  hands,  so  as  to  form 
arches  through  which  first  couple  moves 
up.  As  soon  as  first  couple  has  passed 
second,  this  one  turns  and  follows  first, 
and  so  on,  the  others  meanwhile  moving 


downward.  Thus  there  are  alwajrs  two  motions,  one,  down- 
ward, of  the  couples  forming  arches,  another,  upward,  of 
those  passing  through.  As  soon  as  first  couple  has  passed 
through  all  the  arches,  it  turns  and  joins  the  outer  couples,  etc. 
The  dance  is  danced  with  waltz  steps,  beginning  with 
outer  foot,  or  with  running  steps,  beginning  with  left  foot. 


Come  Haul  the  Water  and  Haul  the  Wood 
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The  February  Story  Picture 
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February  Nature  Study 

Margaret  Bakenhus 


Foods 


Motive 

To  teach  the  children  why  we  eat  to  live;  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  three  great  kinds  of  food;  to  establish 
good  habits  in  eating;  to  encourage  care  in  the  choice  of 
food. 

Materials 

Food  collection  in  small  vials  or  boxes;  food  charts^ 
diagram  to  show  the  food  route  in  the  digestive  system; 
iodme,  pepsin,  hydrochloric  add  and  specimens  of  iood  for 
experiments;  cutting,  drawing  and  painting  materials; 
reading  lessons;  related  pictiu'es  and  stories. 

Points  to  be  Devdoped 

1  We  eat  to  build  up  our  body  and  to  repair  it. 

2  Food  must  undergo  great  changes  before  it  can  nour- 

ish the  body.    Digestion. 

3  The  three  classes  of  food 

V^etable. 

Ammal. 

Mineral. 

4  Nutritious  constitutents  of  food 

Protdds. 

Sugar  —  starches  —  carbohydrates. 
Fats. 
Salts. 
6    Sources  of  food;  market  preparation 
Where  fotmd. 
How  and  when  gathered. 
How  preserved  and  stored. 
How  distributed. 

6  Preparation  for  the  table 

How  this  preparation  helps  us. 

7  Some  hints  about  eating. 

I 

What  gives  the  automobile  its  power  to  run?  (Gasoline 
—  fuel.)  From  what  does  the  locomotive  get  its  energy? 
(Coal  —  fuel.)  What  makes  an  ocean  vessel  go?  (Oil  — 
fuel.)  Our  bodies?  (Food— fuel.  With  little  children  it 
may  be  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
bodies  are  alwavs  warm,  and  whv.)  If  the  fuel  in  each 
case  were  withcfrawn,  what  would  happen? 

If  the  children  are  old  enough,  ask  them  where  these 
dififerent  kinds  of  fuel  get  Ae  energy  stored  in  them.  Let 
them  discover  that  all  fuels  are  the  result  of  plant  life: 
coal,  the  remains  of  great  forests  and  jimgles  buried  millions 
of  years  ago  and  pressed  into  their  present  state;  coal  oil, 
the  juice  squeezed  out  of  the  trees  and  ferns  as  they  were 
being  turned  into  coal;  gasoline,  the  product  of  coal  oil; 
food,  the  leaves,  stalks,  roots,  seeds  and  fruits  of  plants, 
and  the  flesh  of  animals  in  turn  dependent  upon  plants  for 
fuel.  Lead  them  to  see  that  plants  get  their  energy  directly 
from  the  sun,  and  that  we  eat  this  stored  up  energy  to  grow 
and  move  about.  Let  them  discuss  this  irom  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson:  ''All  living  things,  including  ourselves,  are 
simply  bundles  of  sunlight,  done  up  in  the  form  of  cabbages, 
cows,  and  kings."  Rdfer  to  the  October  nature  work  in 
which  it  was  discovered  that  people  and  animals  are  de- 
pendent for  life  upon  plants. 

Sometimes  we  are  told  that  our  bodies  are  like  a  steam- 
engine,  only  much  more  wonderful  and  perfect.  Let  us 
see  if  this  is  true.    Lead  the  children  to  discover  that: 

1  Both  move  about  and  are  warm  because  a  Are  is 
burning  in  them. 

2  Both  need  fresh  fuel  from  time  to  time. 

3  Without  fuel  and  air  the  fire  in  the  engine,  as  well  as 
in  the  body,  would  go  out. 


4  Coal  and  wood  burned  in  the  engine  produce  ashes; 
food  burned  in  the  body  produces  a  like  waste.  Both  must 
be  got  rid  of  or  the  fire  will  not  bum  well. 

6  Every  part  of  the  engine  is  always  wearing  out.  Our 
body,  too,  is  always  wearing  out,  each  step  taken,  each 
motion  made,  each  word  spoken  wasting  a  little  of  it. 

Why  do  we  not  waste  away?  Lead  die  class  to  see  that 
what  we  eat  and  diink,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  take  the 
place  of  what  is  used  up  or  wasted  in  the  body.  Let  them 
discover  that  the  engine  must  stop  for  repairs,  but  that  the 
body  keeps  on  growing  and  repainng  itself  while  it  is  in  use. 

How  are  the  things  that  we  eat  turned  into  flesh,  skin 
and  bones?  How  can  meat,  bread  and  potatoes  ever  get 
to  our  fingers  and  toes?  They  do  not  look  a  bit  like  our 
body.  Many  changes  must  tsJLe  place  before  food  can  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  blood.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood. 
We  can  do  only  three  things  to  help  this  change  —  put  the 
food  into  our  mouths,  chew  it  and  swallow  it;  the  body 
engine  does  everything  else.  Can  anything  be  more 
wonderful  than  that  meat,  bread  and  potatoes,  when  once 
td^en  into  the  body,  should  be  changed  into  solid  bone, 
strong  muscle,  and  li\dng  skin?  Can  you  think  of  any  place 
that  the  bk>od  forgets  to  nourish? 

II    Digestion 

Have  a  sketch  on  the  board  or  a  chart  showing  the  food 
route.  Do  not  go  into  details  with  the  baby  class.  Tell  the 
children  that  the  food  journeys  along  the  food  tube,  gets 
mixed  with  the  wonderful  juices  of  the  bodv,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed through  the  walls  into  the  blood.  The  older  chil- 
dren may  take  up  with  profit  the  following: 

First  great  change  (in  the  mouth) 
Work  of  the  teeth. 
Hdp  of  the  tongue. 
The  saliva. 
Where  it  comes  from. 

Effect  upon  it  by  tasting,  smelling,  seeing  or  even  talk- 
ing about  food. 
Makes  food  easier  to  swallow. 
Converts  some  of  the  starches  into  sugar. 
Why  stardies  must  be  changed.    Try  to  dissolve 

starch  in  water.    Dissolve  sugar. 
Why  the  work  of  the  saliva  should  be  thoroughly  done. 
When  to  diink  water  (after  swallowing  food). 
How  do  you  know  when  you  have  diewed  anything 

long  enough? 
Test  —  To  prove  that  starch  is  changed  to  sugar  in  the 
mouth,  have  the  class  chew  slowly  a  piece  of  dry 
cracker  and  notice  how  sweet  it  tastes. 

Second  great  change  (in  the  stomach) 
Churning  of  the  food. 
Work  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
How  the  food  makes  its  way  through  the  lining  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  gets  into  the  blood. 

Third  great  change  (in  the  intestines) 
Work  of  the  ciuious  juices. 
How  the  prepared  food  soaks  through  the  very  thin  walls 

of  the  intestines  and  mixes  with  the  blood. 
Waste. 

Each  part  of  the  food  tube  has  some  particular  work  to 
do.  Each  part  of  tiie  body  —  bones,  muscles,  hair,  $kin, 
etc.  —  takes  from  the  blood  the  kind  of  nourishment  it 
needs,  just  as  in  a  garden  the  beets  take  beet  foodfrom.  ^e 
soil,  trees  tree  food,  and  roses  rose  food.   wrrOOvlL 
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III    Where  Our  Food  Comee  from 

How  many  kinds  of  food  can  you  name?  Let  us  make 
a  list  of  them  on  the  board.  Where  do  these  different 
kinds  come  from?  Put  them  in  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong.  Let  the  children  discover  that  we  draw  upon 
the  v^etable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  for  our  food. 
Which  is  the  most  important?  Of  which  do  we  eat  the 
most?  Could  we  do  without  food  from  the  animal  king- 
dom? The  minaral?  What  kind  of  food  do  we  use  most 
in  summer?  Jn  winter?  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  have  so 
many  kinds  of  food?  An  engine  wUl  run  all  its  life  on  one 
kind  of  fuel.  Why  do  we  need  so  many  kinds?  (We  not 
ODly  use  food  to  run  our  body,  but  to  build  it  and  r^>air 
it.  No  one  kind  of  food  contains  in  the  right  proportion  all 
the  stuffs  that  our  body  needs  for  this  work.)  Speak  of  the 
great  variety  of  food  found  in  the  grocery  store,  the  meat 
market  and  at  the  v^etable  stand. 

IV    Nutritious  Constituento  of  Food 

1  Proteids  —  the  flesh  and  bone  making  foods. 

Lean  meats,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  fish. 
Test  to  discover  the  proteid  foods  —  Dilute  five 
cents'  worth  of  iodine  with  water  until  it  shows  a 
light  brown  color.  Place  different  proteid  foods  in  the 
solution  and  notice  that  the  iodine  acts  the  same  on 
each. 

2  Carbohydrates   (starch-sugars) — fats  —  the    force  and 

heat  producing  foods. 

Starches  —  wheat,  potatoes,  rice,  barley,  oats,  rye,  com, 
sago.  Iodine  will  turn  starch  blue.  Try  the  test. 
Be  sure  the  grains  are  groimd  so  that  the  starch  may 
be  reached.    Try  the  test  with  boiled  starch. 

Sugars  —  fruits,  sugar-beets,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane, maple  sap,  honeycomb.  When  is  sugar  good 
to  eat?    When  not?    Why? 

Fats  —  butter,  fat  of  meats,  nuts,  oils,  pabn.  When  do 
we  eat  the  most  fat,  in  summer  or  winter?  Why? 
Refer  to  the  November  nature  work  on  the  ice  bear's 
and  the  brown  bear's  storing  up  fat.  Fat  is  a  slow 
burning  food.  That  is  why  it  sustains  life  so  long. 
Mention  the  whale  blubber  eaten  by  the  Eskimos. 

3  5fl/<5,  waUir  and  air  —  helpers. 

Salts  —  the  common  table  salt,  salts  of  potash  and  lime 
found  in  vegetables.  Tell  of  people  and  animals 
risking  their  U  ves  to  get  salt.  How  do  you  know  that 
there  is  salt  in  your  system?    (Tears  and  sweat.) 

Iron, —  found  in  spinach,  lettuce,  dandelion,  water. 

Water  —  its  uses  in  the  body.  To  show  how  much 
water  there  is  in  the  food  we  eat,  weigh  different 
kinds  of  food,  such  as  potato,  bread,  xmlk,  let  the 
water  evaporate,  and  then  weigh  again. 

Oxygen  —  Let  the  diildren  tell  how  it  makes  the  fire 
bum.    It  helps  the  food  in  the  same  way. 

V    Sources  of  Food  and  Their  Market 
Preparation 

From  magazines  cut  out  pictures  showing  the  journey 
of  the  different  foods  from  their  source  to  the  consumer. 
The  chOdren  will  enjoy  the  trips  with  the  foods  and  will 
learn  valuable  lessons.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make 
charts  of  a  few  of  the  foods,  such  as  milk,  flour,  butter,  eggs, 
meat.  Take  bread  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  the  har- 
vesting, storing  in  grain  elevators,  the  trip  to  flouring  mills, 
to  the  wholesaler's,  the  retailer's,  the  baker's  or  the  hcnne. 

VI    Preparation  for  the  Table 

Would  you  enjoy  eating  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  a  raw 
potato,  or  a  handful  of  flour?  Tell  about  the  time  when 
people  ate  things  raw,  and  how  they  came  to  cook  their 
food. 

Value  of  cooking 
Improves  the  taste  of  the  food. 


Softens  the  food  so  it  can  be  more  easihr  chewed  and 
changed  by  the  juices  of  the  food  tube.  Why  fats 
are  tihe  exception. 

Sterilizes  the  food. 
Methods  of  cooking 

Boiling. 

Baking. 

Roasting. 

Broiling. 

Frying. 

Tell  how  primitive  man  cooked  his  food. 

Let  the  diildren  tell  what  they  cook  when  Mother  lets 
them. 


Hinto  on  Eating 


VII 

What  to  eat. 
When  to  eat. 
How  much  to  eat. 
How  to  eat. 
Table  manners. 


VIII    Simple  Teeto 

Put  into  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle  a  little  boiled  starch, 
a  little  saliva  and  about  twice  as  much  water.  Shake  up 
well  and  heat  just  a  little  (a  pan  of  hot  water  will  heat  it). 
After  a  few  minutes  add  a  little  iodine  and  notice  that  the 
color  is  not  blue,  showing  that  there  is  no  starch  present. 
What  has  chajiged  the  starch? 

Melt  some  pepsin  in  water  in  a  glass  tube  or  bottle. 
Drop  a  few  little  pieces  of  meat  or  hard  boUed  egg  white  into 
it.  Watch  them  slowly  melt  away.  By  adding  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  add  the  melting  will  go  faster.  When 
warmed  up  to  the  heat  of  the  body  it  melts  still  faster. 

To  make  gastric  juice  mix  the  following:  1  grain  of  pure 
pepsin,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water,  and  10  drops  of 
strong  hydrochloric  add. 

Eaqnreasion  Worlc 

Let  the  room  dedde  to  plan  a  certain  meal.  Divide 
the  children  into  groups,  eiwii  group  making  up  its  own 
menu.  Let  the  teacher  write  the  menus  on  the  board  and 
the  children  dedde  which  is  the  best. 

Play  store.    Buy  and  sell  foods. 

Draw,  paint,  cut  or  modd  animals  that  give  us  food.  Do 
the  same  with  vegetables,  fruits  and  grams.  Li  like  manner 
illustrate  "What  Mary  had  for  breakfast." 

Make  charts  of  the  foods  bdonging  to  the  v^etable, 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Sense  training  —  tasting  or  smelling  foods. 

Action  reading. 

Impersonate  farmer,  miller,  grocer,  milkman,  etc. 

.Make  a  list  of  foods  good  for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper. 

Draw  foods  on  dielves  in  pantry  or  store.    Cut  the  same. 

Illustrate  stories  told.    Dramatize  them. 

Stories 

Feedmg  the  Jews  in  the  Wilderness. 

Joseph  and  the  Famine. 

The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

The  Loaves  and  the  Fishes. 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Gingerbread  House. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain  of  Wheat. 

Prometheus. 

The  Wonderful  Plant  —  Grimm. 

The  Royal  Turnip  —  Grimm. 

Pictures 

MiUet 
The  Sower 

The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
The  Gleaners  x-^  t 

Potato  Planting  Digitized  by  VijOOQIC 
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Woman  Churaing 
Feeding  Her  Birds 

Greuze 
The  Prodigal  Son 
The  Milkmaid 

Murillo 
The  Beggar  Boy 
Christ  Feeding  the  Multitude 

Paul  Veronese 
Supper  at  Emmaus 

Rembrandt 
Supper  at  Emmaus 

Shreyer 
Halt  at  the  Oasis 

Dor6 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes 

J)upT6 

Milking  Time 

OUvie 
Inquietude 

Related  Topics 

Curious  foods  in  other  countries. 

Care  of  the  teeth. 

City  and  national  food  inspection. 

Garbage  disposal. 

PubUc  markets. 

Discovery  of  fire. 
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Ch3d  Verse  in  Illustration 


IV 


^Y  TWO  5W0RD5 

riorence  M.  Pettee 


^iS 


My  Flag 

(For  one  or  more  little  folks) 

Bright  litUe  Flag, 
lliat  holds  the  sun, 

You  are  the  Flag 
Of  Washington. 

Brave  little  Flag, 
Red,  White,  and  Blue, 

You  are  the  Flag 
Of  Lincoln,  too. 

Olittle'Flag, 

That  heroes  bore  — 
You  are  my  Flag 

Forevermorel  —  A.  E,  A. 

The  Message  of  the  Flag 

(For  three  children  with  flags) 

Red  of  Old  Glory, 
Proudly  a-wave. 
Steadfast  its  message, 
"Children,  be  brave!" 

White  of  old  Glory, 
From  every  height. 

Eager  its  message, 
"Children,  be  right!'' 

Blue  of  Old  Glory, 

Faur  to  the  view. 
Joyous  its  message, 

"Children,  be  true!' 

"For,"  call  the  Colors, 
One,  two,  and  tiiree, 

"You  are  the  Nation 
Thatistobel"  — .4.£.il 


All  bio  men  UKe  a  shinino  ^vjord 

k^?  .tn'^t  or  Washmoton- 

aL  JJ^t'^^"'  *^^^P  "I^  a  horse, 
"nd  3o  I  carry  one. 


Bub  when  my  wooden  horse  runs  oU, 
py  sword  lolls  fo  the  iloor—       ^^ 

ToT**  ^^^1  ^  ^^"ow  stick. 
To  drive  him  through  the  door' 
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Correlating  Paper  Cutting   VI 


Bessie  Dixon 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 


And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


Although  the  shortest  month  of  the  year,  February  is  the 
birth  month  of  many  famous  men.  The  eleventh  is  the 
birthday  of  the  genius,  Edison.  The  children  delighted 
in  showing  the  result  of  his  work.  They  even  worked  out 
a  moving  picture  show  in  progress,  as  the  poster  shows. 

The  twdfth  being  Lincoln's  birthday,  we  learned  what 
he  had  done  that  was  worth  while.  The  part  which  seemed 
to  impress  the  children  most  was  Lincdh's  desire  to  learn, 
and  this  was  shown  in  poster  form. 

Then  came  Valentine  Day.  The  origin  of  valentines 
was  learned  and  valentines  were  made. 


The  history  work  of  the  month  ended  with  the  study  of 
George  Washington.  The  poster  made  portrayed  three 
events  in  Washington's  life. 

The  literature  for  February  consisted  of  a  study  of  Long- 
fellow and  some  of  his  poems.  One  of  these  poems  was 
^^The  Village  Blacksmith."  I  read  the  entire  poem  to  the 
children;  we  memorized  the  first  verse,  pid^ed  out  the  pic- 
tures we  could  get  from  the  poem  and  decided  to  diow  the 
school  children  looking  in  at  the  open  door.  Our  Hiawatha 
poster  of  October  was  used  again  at  this  time. 

In  the  division  of  time  poster  of  January,  the  names  of 
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the  months  ^  ere  learned  and  put  on  a  poster.  The  capitali- 
zation was  noted  at  that  time.  This  poster  was  reviewed 
at  the  language  hour,  then  one  showing  the  days  of  the 
week  was  made,  emphasising  the  capitalization.  The 
abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the  months  which  can  be 
abbreviated  were  learned  and  the  abbreviations  of  the 
days  of  the  week  were  given.  The  Liquid  and  Dry  Measure 
poster  of  November  was  gotten  out  and  abbreviations 
thereon  were  reviewed. 

In  nature  study  work,  the  rabbit  was  studied.  Some 
of  the  Cotton  Tail  books  were  read  and  the  Cotton  Tail 
family  was  shown  in  paper  cutting. 

On  the  speUing  poster  for  February  were  the  words  sol- 
dier, commander,  president,  inventor  and  poet. 

As  the  dry  goods  sales  usually  occur  in  February,  a 
portion  of  linear  measure  was  developed.  After  the  cliil- 
dren  learned  to  use  the  ruler,  they  were  told  to  cut  a  strip 
one  inch  long.  A  red  mark  one  inch  long  was  placed  on  the 
board  and  each  child  measured  his  strip.  The  perfect  ones 
were  kept  to  be  moimted.  Then  a  two-inch  strip  was  cut 
and  treated  in  a  li^e  manner.  After  this,  followed  the  cut- 
ting of  strips  three  inches,  four  inches,  five  inches,  six  inches, 
eight  inches,  nine  inches,  ten  iliches  and  twelve  inches  in 
length.    This  poster  showed  work  of  this  description: 

12  inches  =  1  foot 
3  feet      =1  yard 


long  as  the  four-inch  strip;  one  twice  as  long  as  the  two- 
inch  strip.  This  proved  to  be  a  game  and  many  fractional 
parts  and  portions  of  the  dreaded  multiplication  tables 
were  worked  out. 

The  song  for  the  last  winter  month  we  workedrout  our- 
selves,  watching  the  technical  points.  The  chi.lden  liked 
this  song  because  it  was  their  own  composition 


I  inch 


2  inches,  etc. 


Each  of  the  above  mentioned  strips  which  were  cut 
appeared,  and  the  poster  proved  useful  in  relation  work. 
For  instancy  tuch  questions  as:  The  two-inch  strip  is 
how  many  times  as  long  as  the  one-inch  strip?  The  one- 
inch  strip  is  what  part  of  the  two-inch  strip?  were  asked. 
Then  the  children  were  told  to  point  to  a  strip  one-half  as 
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II 
Estelle  Hinton 
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Reading 


1  Paste  or  write  a  sentence  on  a  sheet  leaving  a  blank. 
Let "^the  child  cut  or  draw  some  .object  to  complete  the 
sentence,    e.  g.: . 

S^  the .  . 

The is  little. 

Sec  the . 

The is  red. 

*^Put  tliis  sheet  in  the  manila  envelope.  Later  fasten  the 
sheets  together  and  let  the  child  make  his  first  reading 
book. 

2  Use  alphabet  cards.  Have  the  child  form  a  word  or 
words  from  the  sentence  in  the  book.  The  teacher  should 
pass  quickly  down  the  aisle  and  have  each  child  call  the 
word  or  words  he  has  formed.  If  a  child  fails,  use  the 
brighter  pupil  as  a  helper. 

3  Use  the  word  cards.  Have  sentences  formed  from 
the  made  reader.  Later  use  the  child's  first  reader  and 
have  him  form  a  telling  sentence  or  an  asking  ^ntence. 
(This  aids  the  language  work.) 

4  Use  a  pattern  as  of  a  hen.  Let  the  child  draw  a  hen 
from  the  pattern.  Color  with  red  crayola.  Use  the  word 
cards  and  form  the  sentence,  "  I  am  a  little  red  hen."  After 
the  child  has  formed  the  sentence,  the  teacher  can  write  the 
sentence  underneath  the  picture  and  add  this  to  the  book- 
let. After  a  child  has  used  a  pattern,  he  should  try  the 
freehand  drawing. 

5  Paste  sentences  in  the  booklet.  Let  the  child  cut  and 
paste  in  an  illustration  of  the  thought,  or  draw  a  picture 
to  illustrate  the  thought. 

6  Use  a  printing-press.  Print  sentences.  Have  the 
class  cut  up  Uiese  sentences  and  arrange  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  he  can  arrange  as  he  likes;  again,  he  can  arrange 
so  as  to  copy  the  sentences  on  the  board  or  the  chart. 

7  Hand  out  pictures  from  catalogues,  magazines  and 
school  journals.  Let  each  cut  out  a  picture  and  with  the 
word  ciards  arrange  a  few  sentences  about  the  picture. 

8  Cut  up  a  picture.  Have  the  child  match  the  picture 
and  make  a  sentence  about  the  picture,  using  the  word 
cards. 

9  Let  the  children  cut  from  fashion  magazines,  pictures 
to  represent  each  member  of  the  family.  Paste  these  on  a 
sheet  and  write  some  sentences  about  each  member.  Add 
these  sheets  to  the  booklet. 

10  From  the  primer  or  reader  which  the  child  will  use, 
make  a  list  of  toys,  animals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
Either  make  small  drawings  or  have  cut  pictures  with  the 
name  beneath  in  both  print  and  script.  Have  the  child 
match  these  words.  Later,  turn  under  the  name  and  have 
the  word  foimd  to  match  the  picture. 

1 1  Cut  stories  from  old  readers.  Paste  on  heavy  board. 
Use  as  supplementary  reading.  This  material  is  especially 
for  the  child  who  gets  his  lessoils  quickly.  Have  the  story 
illustrated  in  some  way  as:  with  drawings,  cuttings- or  clay. 

12  Write  directions  on  the  board  concerning  some  ac- 
tivity to  be  performed,  as: 

a  Draw  a  picture  of  some  object  you  see  in  this  room. 
Write  a  sentence  about  this  dbject. 

b  Draw  a  picture  of  something  you  saw. on  the  way  to 
school.  Use  your  cards  and  make  a  list  of  words  connected 
with  this  picture. 

c  Read  paragraph  5,  page  .10,  and  draw  a  picture  to 
show  what  you  have  read. 

13  Use  the  colored  sticks  or  pegs  to  mak^  a. picture 
found  in  the  reading  lesson.  O'  ..   ,. 

14  Write  a  few  words.  Find  the  se^tejices  Containing 
these  words.    Make  one  sentence  with  Uie  word  cards. 


Note  Make  your  assignment  help  the  reading  lesson.  £1  all  the 
number  work  connected  with  envelopes,  number  the  envi^li^pes  and 
change  the  envel(^)es  each  day  where  the  child's  work  is  ilot  to  be 
kept.    The  chUd  must  get  the  same  booklet  each  time.        j 

For  Grades  2  and  3  ^f  ' 

1  Write  a  list  of  descriptive  wordft  wfeich  you  find  in  the 
lesson.  Later  have,  the  phrase  copied  and  pe  descriptive 
word  imderlined.  ,V*|'].^.*^'    .     * 

Note    This  phrase  work  aids  the  word  {t&uptng  in/readipg. 

2  The  teacher  can  write  the  story  of  »the  lesson  in  a  few 
short  sentences.  The  chil^Pen  can  change  the  telling  sen- 
tences to  asking  sententes.  ,  ; 

3  Write  questions  on  the  board  concerning  the  reading 
lesson.  Have  the  class  answer  the  questions  in  Qomplete 
sentences. 

4  Make  two  6r  three  pictures  which  you  find  in  the 
lesson.  Write  the  sentence  or  paragraph  you  ate  illus- 
trating. 

5  Write  on  the  board  two  or  three  thought  questions 
which  will  require  a  complete  reading  of  the  lesson  to  an- 
swer, as:  "Give  three  reasons  for  Tom  Thumb's  success." 
These  answers  can  be  looked  up  and  reported*  or  written 
out. 

6  Let  each  child  bring  a  story  book  or  two.  Keep 
these  in  some  convenient  place.  When  a  child  is  sure  he 
knows  his  lesson  let  him  get  a  book  to  read.  He  must 
make  some  report  of  his  reading. 

7  Copy  a  quotation.  The  teacher  must  select  the 
paragraph  with  care.  Be  sure  the  paragraph  does  not 
contain  a  divided  quotation.  The  study  of  the^divided 
quotation  belongs  to  higher  grade  work. 

8  "  What  picture  can  you  find  in  paragraph  3,  page  12?  " 
Use  either  crayola  or  paints. 

Note  The  teacher  should  select  a  paragraph  which  contains  many 
possible  pictures. 

9  Reproduce  the  story  in  as  few  sentences  as  possi- 
ble. 

10  Write  original  stories  for  your  reading  lesson  to-day. 
Make  your  story  about  any  of  the  children  if  you  like. 

11  In  the  place  of  the  reading  lesson,  hand  out  mounted 
pictures.  Let  eadi  child  make  up  a  story  about  his  pic- 
ture.   He  tells  this  story  during  the  reading  lesson. 

12  Give  out^ small  slips  of  paperlduring  the  study 
period.  Have  the  childrdi  write  their  name  at  the  top 
of  the  slip.  Every  word  in  the  readmg  lesson  which  the 
child  does  not  know  must  be  written  on  this  slip.  The 
teacher  uses  these  words  for  the  word  drill.  Sometimes 
when  the  class  is  strong  and  needs  but  little  aid,  eadi  child 
can  pronoimce  or  soimd  the  words  on  his  sljp  at  his  seat. 
If  the  entire  class  needs  drill  the  words  can  be  placed  on  the 
board. 

Note  This  study  places  responsibility  and  aids  the  child  in  realizing 
his  ability.  It  trains  for  independent  work  and  helps  the  child  to  know 
when  he  has  mastered  his  lesson. 

13  Write  a  short  story  on  the  board.  Have  the  class 
study  while  you  are  writing.  Give  two  or  three  minutes 
for  the  reading  of  the  story.  Erase  and  have  the  story  re- 
produced. Use  oral  work  at  first.  Later  use  the  written 
work.    (Quick  mastery  of  a  lesson  brings  better  results.) 

14  Learn  your  story  well  so  that  you  can  read  to  the 
children  in  the  other  grade. 

15  Let  the  class  wiite  notes  to  the  parents  inviting  them 
to  school.    Have  them  read  selections  to  their  visitors. 

Lctnguage 

1  Here  is  a  ne^  story.  (Give  out  a  set  of  supple- 
mentary readers  or  have  a  story  written  on  the  boaixL) 
When  you  know  youx  sto]^  we^will  dramatize^|^iCave 
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the  child  to  work  it  out  alone.    He  should  use  his  phonics 
to  solve  new  words.    Select  the  part  you^wish  to  take.    • 

2  Read  this  story.    Tell  or  read  aloud  the  part  you 
like  the  best. 

3  ^  Copy  the  'quotati6&  tbund  in  Xht — paragraph  on" 
page  —  in  >x>ur  reader.    Beginning  teachers  fail  to  give 
d^nite  directions  or  to  make  ca;reful  preparation. 

4  Write  a  phonic  key  on  the  board,  as:  ack.    See  who 
can  make  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  five  minutes. 


The  teacher  should  read  the  longest  list  aloud  and  have  the 
class, reject  all  combinations  which  do-  not  t(iBax  wordSj^ 

5  Assign  a  different  key  to  each  row.  Have  die  rows 
^work  to  see.^yhicb  row  can  form  the  g^^eateat  number  j^tivxffids 
in  a  given  time.  \i        ^[ 

6  Take  your  reader.  See  how  many  words  ^you  am 
find  with  these  keys.  Make  a  neat  list  of  the  words  ^d 
underline,  the  keys.  There  should.be  little  written  un- 
supervised seat  work  in  the  primary  grades.  ; 


Language  Lessons  for  the  First  Three  Grades 


Catherine  A.  Denny 


Written  Work^ 


Board  Work 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the 
blackboard  for  language  work.  Each  child  at  the  board 
will  need  two  spaces,  while  those  at  their  seats  do  the  same 
work  ^ith  print  letters  or  on  practice  paper. 

Tlie  language  period  can  be  divided  so  that  half  of  the 
class  will  spend  part  of  the  time  at  the  board  and  part  at 
their  seats,  thus  giving  all  a  chance  to  go  to  the  board. 

Copying 

There  should  always  be  on  the  front  board,  a  story,  letter, 
or  verse  which  can  be  copied  daily.  The  story  or  letter 
can  be  constructed  by  the  teacher,  or  better,  it  may  be  one 
t<dd  byt  a  child.  If  placed  in  a  space  provided  for  it  just 
after  being  told,  interest  is  stimulated  and  attention  fixed 
on  important  points  such  as  indention,  capitals  and  pimctua- 
tion.  '  . 

A  mepiory  gem  or  proverb  should  have  a  place  on  the 
board  until  each  child  knows  it  and  can  write  it  correctly 
from  memory.  Train  tie  child  to  pass  quietly  to  the  board 
and  practice  this  writing  when  his  seat  work  is  finished. 

The  name  of  the  school  and  grade  of  the  children  should 
be  part  of  the  cpj^y  work. 

Letter  Writing 

Most  of  the  letter  writing  should  be  copied  work,  but  if 
the  children  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cor- 
rect form  and  placing,  then  short,  original  letters  may  be 
attempted. 

Dictation 

Always  have  part  of  the  class  at  the  board  for  dictation 
exercises.  Let  the  writers  find  their  own  mistakes  as  far 
as  possible,  and  compare  finished  results.  The  best  speci- 
mens might  be  left  on  the  board  as  an  incentive  to  good 
writing. 

In  dictation  of  a  story,  let  a  child  who  has  told  a  good 
one,  dictate  it,  one  sentence  at  a  time.  Have  the  class 
say  before  writing  each  statement,  "Every  sentence  must 
bc^  with  a  capiul  letter  and  end  with  a  period,"  or  "After 
a  period  I  must  put  a  capital  letter."  A  teacher  needs  all 
sorts  of  devices  to  impr^  on  a  child's  mind  the  importance 
of  capital  letters  and  periods. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  term  short  exercises  may  be 
dictated  consisting  of  a  memory  gem  and  sentences  con- 
taining the  techliical  facts  learned. 

Written  Story 

.  Before  attempting  to  write  a  story,  the  subject  should 
be  perfectly  clear  to  each  child  and  should  be  thoroughly 
talked  out,  every  child  having  told  at  least  one  story. 
While  under  consideration,  different  stories  on  the  subject 
may  be  copied  bom  the  board  every  day.  This  story  may 
be  left  on  the  board  for  two  days,  so  that  it  will  be  copied 
twice;  on  the  reverse  side  of  a  paper  and  on  a  new  sheet. 
In  this  way  each  sheet  of  copy  paper  will  have  two  different 

stbriesjonit*. ...     .,.^ 
niie  chfldren  have  aireacfy  been  taught  .how  to  make 


margins.  Where  to  place  the  title,  and  where  to  indent  the 
story,  so  this  is  not  new  to  them.  For  the  first  written 
stories,  it -will  save  time  for  the  teacher  to  put  dots  on  each 
child's  paper  showing  where  to  begin  the  title  and  where 
to  begin  the  story. 

When  all  are  ready  to  write,  the  teacher  stan4s  at  the 
board  to  write  words  that  the  diildren  cannot  spell,  and  to 
tell  wherp  to  separate  other  words  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Got)d 
writing*  should  be  expected  and  mentioned  often.  If  the 
finished  papers  are  not  good  then  more  oral  work  is  nec^sary 
and  drilling  on  the  points  which  the  class  needs  most. 

In  correcting  papers,  show  the  child  his  mistakes  and  ask 
if  he  would  like  to  re-write  the  story.  With  his  old  paper 
and  a  fresh  one,  he  will  be  anxious  to  finish  his  seat  work 
and  begin  the  copying. 


Progi 
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GRADES  TWO  AND  THREE 
Kate  K.  O'Neill 

Gkade  Two  Gkade  Three 

9 :  00-  9: 10  Smg  —  Flag  Salute  —  Morning  Talk 

9 :  10-  9: 25  Oral  Number                 Written  Number 

9 :  25-  9 :  40  Written  Number           Oral  Number 

9 :  40-  9 :  50  Phonics                         Written  Number 

9:50-10:05  Music 

10:05-10:20  Writing* 

10: 20-10: 30  Physical  Culture  or  Games  ♦ 

10 :  30-10: 50  Read                             Study  Reading 

10 :  50-1 1 :  10  Study  Reading              Read 

1 1 :  IQ-l  1 :  30  Language                      Written  Language 

1 1 :  30-1 1 :  50  Excused                        Language 

11:50-12:00  Phonics 

1:00-1:15  Sing  — Poems 

1 :  15-  1 :  30  Nature  Study  or  Physiology 

1 :  30-  1 :  45  Number                        Study  Spelling 

1 :  45-  2 :  00  Study  Spelling               Number 

2 :  00-  2 :  15  Written  Spelling  ♦ 

2:15-2:30  Drawing 

2 :  30-  2 :  4D  Physical  Culture  or  Games 

2 :  40-  3 :  00  Read                              Study  Geography 

3 :  00-  3 :  20  Study  Reading               Read 

3:20-3:30  Rapid   Number  Drill   or  Oral   Spelling* 

3 :  30-  3 :  40  Sight  Reading                Written  Work 

3:40-4:00  Excused                        Geography 


Give  lesson  to  Grade  Two.    Grade 


Grade 


♦Writing 

Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Three  copy  poems. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.    Give  lesson  to  Grade  Three. 

Two  copy  Mother  Goose. 
Friday  Lesson  to  both  -dasscs. 

*  Outdoor  Gamef  should  be  supervised. 

*  Written  Spellii^  —  Prcmounce  to  dasses  alternately.^ 
♦Number 

Monday  and  Wednesday. 
♦Spelling 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Spdl  down  and  Number  down  Friday,  omitting  Sight  Read- 
ing and  Third  Grade  Reading.,  ^ 
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The  Making  of  the  First  Flag 


Caroline  Redden 


.    Betsey  Ross  appears  upon  stage,  auotnpanied  by  a  small       Mrs.  Green  (looking  out  of  window)    Here  comes  some 
^irl  who  fecites  the  following:  one.    I  think  we  must  go. 

{Exeunt  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Hall,    A  knock  is  heard.) 

Mrs.  Ross  (goes  to  door)    Come  in. 

(Enter  George  WaskingUm,  John  Adams  and  Roheri 
Morris.) 

George  Washington    Is  this  Mrs«  Betsey  Ross? 
Mrs.  Ross    Yes. 

George  Washington  I  am  George  Washington  and  these 
are  my  friends,  JohnAdams  and  Robert  Monis. 

-    (GerU^ernen  aU  haw  and  Mrs.  Ross  makes  a  courtesy^ 

^    Mrs.  Ross    What  can  I  do  for  you? 

George  WasMngtan  I  have  heard.  Mistress  Ross,  that 
you  sew  nicely  and  I  have  called  to  see  if  you  will  xnake  a 
flag  for  our  country. 

Mrs.  Ross  (with  a$uftker  courtesy)  Thank  you,  General 
Washington;  I  will  gladly  make  the  flag,  if  you  will  tell  me 
how  you  wish  it  made.    Come,  be  seated. 

(George  Washington^  Mistress  RosSy  John  Adams  and 
Robert  Morris  seated  near  taNe,  where  Mistress  Ross  has 
laid  her  work.) 

George  Washington  Wewant  thirteen  stripes  of  red  and 
white,  one  fof  ^ich  of  our  colonies.  Then  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corijicr  we  want  a  field  of  blue,  dotted  with  siz- 
pointed  white  stars. 

Mrs.  Ross  The  stars  in  the  sky  have  only  five  points. 
(With  a  single  stroke  of  the  scissors  she  cuts  one  and  shows 
it  io  George  Washington)  I  can  make  five-pointed  stars  of 
white  to  sew  <xi  the  blue. 

George  Washington  All  right,  make  it  that  way.  I  will 
come  for  it  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Ross    Did  you  bring  the  goods? 

George  Washington  I  did  not,  because,  our  coimtry  is  so 
poor.'  Have  you  anv  goods? 

Mrfi,  Ross  Well  (pausing)  I  believe..!  have  an  old  red 
flaI^lel  petticoat. 

George  Washington    I  have  a  blue  army  coat. 
.    Robert  Morris    I  have  a  white  shirt  I  will  give.    Do  you 
think  that  will  be  all  right? 

Mrs.  Ross  Yes,  I  will  finish  the  flag  so  that  you  may 
have  it  to-morrow  afternoon. 

(Gentlemen  bid  Mrs.  Ross  "good  afternoon.*') 

Mrs,  Ross  (leaving  stage)  I  must  waste  no  time,  if  the 
flag  is  to  be  finished  to-morrow. 

Scene  n  —  The  fottowing  day 

(Same  plau  and  costumes  as  Scene  I) 

Mrs.  Ross  (sewing  diligently)  Just  a  few  more  stitches 
and  the  flag  is  done. 

(A  knock  is  heard  and  Mistress  Ross  goes  to  tiie  door.  Enter 
George  Washington.) 

George  Washington  Good-afternoon,  Mistress  Ross;  is 
the  flag  ready? 

Mrs.  Ross  Gixxi-aftemoon,  General  Washington  (com- 
tesy).    Yes,  the  flag  is  made  as  you  suggested.    Here  it  is. 


Just  out  of  the  history,  primly  she  comes, 
With  slender  pink  fingers  and  deft  little  thumbs; 
She  brings  a  bright  J^eedle  —  a^  skein  of  soft  flo^  — 
A  thimble  and  scissors  —  this  quaint  Betty  Ross. 

She  skilfully  sews  some  long  strips,  red  and  white  — 
And  cuts  with  quick  fingers  five  pointed  stars  bright; 
Then  puts  all  together,  and  with  a  proud  toss. 
She  holds  up  a  banner  —  this  quaint  Betty  Ross. 

Beloved  Old  Glory!    So  fearless  and  true, 
In  bright  starry  splendor  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
Forever  yoiu:  stars,  with  their  bestutiful  gloss. 
Shall  bring  us  sweet  thoughts  of  our  quaint  Betty  Rossi 

—  Sel. 

(Exeunt  both  children.) 

Scene  I  —  The  Home  of  Mistress  Ross 

(Mrs.  RosSf  Mrs.  HaU  and  Mrs.  Green  are  busily  knit- 
ting.) 

Mrs.  Betsey  Ross    I  wonder  what  they  are  doinjg  in  the 
war  now. 

Mrs.  Green    I  hope  our  soldiers  won't  be  killed. 

Mrs.  HaU    I  have  a  cousin  in  the  war.    I  hope  his  life 
will  be  spared. 

Mfs.  Ross    I  h^fpt  so,  too. 

Mrs.  Green    I  think  war  is  dreadful.    I  higpe  this  one 
will  soon  be  over. 
•    Mrs.  Hall    I  think  ^we;had  better  hurry  and  ge^  these 
mittens  ready  to'  send.    (Knits.)  >    - 


'  t.^^*.      W  ^ '•  »*4><<.««^ 


•■■<»'^~^*^%fe-by 


jfhcire.) 
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Gcorgi  Washington  This  is  veryj^ satisfactory,  1  cannot 
thank  you  enough ,  Mistress  Ross.  I  am  very  sorry  we  bav*- 
no  moDcj^  with  which  to  pay  you- 

Mrs,  Rqs^,    I  was  glad  to  do  it  for  our  country. 

[George  WaskingUm  folds  flag  and  makes  a  bow  to  Misircs.s 
Ross.) 

George  WasMngion    Good-aftemoon,  Mistress  Ross. 
Mrs,  Xoss  {courtesy)    Good-afternoon,  General  WashiDg 


tOB. 


iWM  exU  oj  George  Waskiniion,  ike  emtain  falls.) 


Little  Maids  of  Long  Ago 

Harriet  Ives 

The  Little  MaJds  of  Long  Ago 

They  were  so  trim  and  ncat^ 
Their  dresses  spread  from  side  to  side, 

Smart  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

They  wore  their  haif  within  a  net  ^, 

Or  held  by  velvet  band. 
And  mittens  made  of  lacy  stu0 
'  ^  '    Were  seen  upon  each  hand. 

They  vralk^  about  upon  the  lawn 
*.,  In  groups  of  two's  or  three's, 

'^  'y  Andilways  thought  to  say,  ** Thank  you," 

And  often  J  '*  If  you  please/' 

They  neVer; spoke  a  single  word 

TiJJ  (i^ /Were  spoken  to, 
Anid'rffd  iM>t  seem  to  think  thi^  was 
A  ;weary  ^thin^  to  do , 
^  V  '--^ 

Sometimes  they  sat  before  a  frame 
^^  ^'1*  And  iewed  throughout  the  day; 

^  ^.         To  ni^ke' a  dainty} pattern  aeaned      * 

As  jolfy  ^  a  play. 

■_ '   •  .^ 

Of  muac^ttey  were  very  fond 
And  played  the  harpsichord. 


An  instrument  we  selduni  see 
And  rarely  can  afford. 

These  charming  Maids  of  Long  Ago 

Ga\x*  heed  to  everj^  rule, 
And  nothing  ever  made  them  miss 

A  single  day  from  school. 

1  trust  that  all  who  read  this  tale 
Will  strive  at  once  to  grow  • 

Like  these  small  Maids  of  other  days, 
Whn  lived  so  Long  Ago. 
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Ghlldren  Wild  with   DeUifht 

Anna  M.  Uncaphcr,  Bayard,  Neb.,  wrttes:  "The  Oil  Painting 
ol  the  'Old  Swimmin' Hole*  and  the  bust  of  James  WhitcombRiky 
arrived  in  fine  condition.  The  childzea  were  wild  with  delight. 
These  two  pieces  of  Art  are  ornaments  to  any  room.  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  them." 


Elatlre  Nel^fiborbood  Proud  of  Them 

Mrs.  Fred.  E.  Selby,  Colter,  Wyo.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  notify 
you  that  we  have  received  the  painting  and  bust  in  first  class  con- 
dition. Everyone  admixes  them  and  not  only  the  school  children 
but  the  entire  neighboriiood  are  very  proud  of  them." 


Ghlldren 

L.  L.  Seaman,  Oa 

havina  delayed  thanki 
Riley  bust.  Thc^are 
.  The  children  a 
other  rooms  to  co 


You  M  ay  Have  a  Set  Without  Cosi 


Yes,  that's  just  what  we  mean.  By  our  simple  plan,  without  any  cost  to 
yourself  or  pupils,  your  school  may  have  for  permanent  possession^  this  famous 
genuine  "Roop"  bust  of  James  Whitcomb  Eiley — America's  grt^atestpoet^ — and 
Bixler's  beaut^l  large  oil  painting  of  Riley's  "  Old  Swimmin'  Hole ''  made  famous 
the  world  over  by  the  poet's  first  and  most  popular  poem,  written  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  face  of  Riley  should  be  familiar  to  every 
school  child  in  America,  for  Riley  is  the  greatest  children's 
poet  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

"Obi  The  Old  Swimmin*  Holel  When  tbe  creek  mo  mUU  mod  deep 
Looked  like  m  bmby  river  tbmi  wee  laying  bmltmBleep.  *' 

Thus  did  Riley  begin  that  famous  poem  about  the 
Old  Swimmin'  Hole  that  Bixler  pictures  so  faithfully. 
This  beautiful  large  oil  painting  will  delight  the  heart  of 
every  boy  and  girl  and  in  its  depths  the  older  folks  will 
understand  Riley  when  he  said: 

''  /  wleb  In  my  Borrow  i  could  etrlp  to  tbe  mouI 
And  dive  oft  In  my  grmve  like  tbe  Old  Swimmla'  Mole.** 

These  two  Treasures  of  America's  greatest 
poet — direct  from  the  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley — will  lend  a  distinction  to  your  school,  besides  formin 
object  lesson  in  a  study  of  Riley  and  American  Literature. 

.  Both  of  these  valuable  adornments  are  recognized  universally  as 
standard  works  of  art  and  are  now  in  possession  of  thousands  of  schools 
all  over  the  country,  who  are  unanim,ous  in  their  praise  of  1.  lis 
wonderful  opportunity.  Your  own  school  need  not  be  without  them 
when  they  can  be  had  free  of  all  cost. 

No  American  school  can  afford  to  be  without  these  Riley 
Treasures,  now  that  they  may  be  secured  without,  cost.  Riley  has 
helped  to  keep  a  sad  world  sweet  and  sound  and  sane.  His  influence 
on  children  is  miraculous.  He  speaks  a  language  they  imderstuiid; 
he  sways  them  powerfxilly  for  good.  No  child  who  learns  to  lo%'c  Riley 
can  ever  go  far  wrong,  and  the  teacher  who  brings  these  Riley  mementos 
and  Riley's  influence  into  his  or  her  school  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
entire  community. 

Greenfield  Art  Association 

112  Main  St.,  Greenfield,  Indiana 


Description  of  the 
Riley   Bust 

The  bust  of  Mr.  Riley  is 
the  accompiishmtnt  of  tbe 
noted  sculptor,  J*  Lee  land 
Roop,  and  is  recognized  as 
the  best  likeness  of  tht  ptit  t 
ever  m*icie.  It  h  ouc-halJ 
life  slic  and  artistically 
finished  in  old  ivory,  bcfti^ 
especiallv  upproptiate  forj 
schoob  Emd  librarB^itiz^C 


Description  of  Bixlei 

Riley's'*  Old  Swimmi 

This  beautiful  large  oil  pai 
measures  30  x  40  inches  and  is 
i  n  genuine  oil  colors  ail d  is  ider 
Rik'y's  home  and  thousands n 
wealth  of  deep,  rich  tones  tJ 
repnxiiJCcd  in  this  illustration 
eithcjr  in  natural  or  sepia  tor 
Flemis^h  mission  oak  frame ^  i 
/IS^  of  the  vtry  highest  quah' 
by  V^painlia^  la  splendid  artisl 
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[TheRileyArtTreasures 


1 

HI 

t^m 

^i^: 

^n  So  Proud  of  Them 

Hirbor.O.,  writes:  "I  uncerelY  regret 
e  yoa  for  the  beautiful  Oil  Painting  and 
K  treasures  of  Art  to  have  in  one's  school- 
80  proud  of  them  that  they  stop  pupib 
e  ID  and  see  them." 


••Thank  Yon"  from  Each  Ghlld 

Leah  Fellows,  DavidsonvUle,  Md.,  writes:  "The  Riley  Tiea^ 
ures  came  more  than  a  week  ago.  The  bust  is  fine  and  the  painting 
is  certainly  a  beauty.  I  asked  the  pupils  what  they  would  say  if  they 
could  see  the  people  who  sent  them.  Two  dozen  Httle  hands  went 
up  and  an  enthusiastic  'Thank  You/  came  from  each  child.  I 
join  in  thanking  you  more  than  I  can  say." 


forYour  Own  School 


Read  How  Easy  It  Is 


James 

Whitcomb 

Riley 

Bom  (M.  7,  1349 
Died  July  22,  i9i€ 

We  will  provide  any  teacher,  on  request,  with  150  artistic  souvenir  Riley  Pins.  These 
]»ins  at  only  ten  cents  each  are  easily  and  quickly  sold  by  the  pupfls  among  themselves,  parents, 
and  friends.  The  pupil  selling  the  most  pins  will  receive  a  lavishly  illustrated  book  of  Riley's 
poems  containing  the  ''Old  Swmmin'  Hole,"  and  many  other  early  poems.  Send  the  proceeds 
from  the  Pins  to  the  Capital  State  Bank,  Greenfield,  Indiana,  which  as  trustee  of 
the  Riley  Monument  Fund  will  credit  your  sdiool  towards  the  Great  Riley 
Ji^lonument  to  be  erected  in  the  Poet's  home  town  by  American  School  Chil- 
^  dren.    We  will  immediately  forward  by  prepaid  express  the  famous 

painting,  bust,  and  prize  book  of  poems,  identical  as  described  bdow, 
and  place  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  the  teacher  and 
pupils  on  the  Riley  Monimient  Honor  Roll. 


The  people  of  your  community  will  become  as  interested 

in  this  school  enterprise  as  the  pupils,  and  will  gladly  buy 

<  the  pins,  not  only  to  assist  the  pupils,  but  also  as  souvenirs 

I  from  the  very  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Genuine  Oil  Painting  of 
Hole"     Size  30x40  inches 

ng  of  Riley 'fi  *'01d  Swimmin'  Hole" 
md  painted  by  the  noted  artist,  Rijler^ 
aJ  with  the  painting  ihai  bangs  in  Mr. 
American  scbooU.  It  is  full  of  sut  h  a 
its  i^  beauty  cannot  begin  to  be 
Your  dioice  may  be  had  of  a  painting 

They  are  supplied  with  an  artistic 
Tlined  with  a  beveled  giU  mold,  and 

This  itiiking  combiiiation  displa>^ 
taste. 


Description    of   the 
Prize  Book  of  Poems 

The  prize  triiok  of  pncm?i 
for  the  pupil  sdlini^  thu  most 
Riley  Pins  mntains  tht  "Okl 
Swimmin'  Hole"  and  many 
cHhcT  famous  jMiems.  ft  is 
lavishly  ilhist  rated  by  Will 
Vawter  and  ia  a  beautiful 
gift  bocikn 


MAIL    US    THE   COUPON 


Send    No    Money 

medtattily  :^eTid  the  Riley  Pins 
postpaid  with  all  instructions 
Right  now  i^  the  Unie  to  act. 


I  ^^m  Let  us  assure  you  that  your  pleasure  and  satis- 

\^^m     faction  with  these  Artistic  Treasures  in  your  y^  ^  ^ 
\^^      schoolroom  will  be  not  only  as  great  as  that  of  ^^w 
'^         the  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  already  ^^^ 
proiured  them,  but  also  as  great  as  the  delight  ^^W 
of  iiU  who  see  them.    They  could  not  be  pur-  ^J^^ 
chased  from  an  Art  Dealer  for  many  times  ^r  J5^  w 
the  proceeds  from  the  Riley  Pins  and  ^^^       Coupon 
they  are  works  of  art  you  will  be  always  ^r  O    ^ 
proud  to  have  in  your  school.  Xs^""  "^      ^AM^cUtton*^ 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  show  ^^^ ^  112  Main  Street, 

by  the  illustrations  the  artistic  beauty    X^ ^.  Greenfield,  Indiana 

and  skill  displayed  in  these  famous  ^r   Y^^      ^ 

treasurer.    They  must  be  seen  to  ^'^  GenUemen:  Please  send  me 

l^e  appreciated.  X^^     postoaid   by  return  mail   the 

^r  ^  W^  Riley  Pins  to  be  sold  by  the  pupils 
Thousands  of  teachers  x^^^  at  Ten  Cents  Each,  and  the  pro- 
all  (iver  America  have  al-  X  KX  W  ceedssent  to  the  Capital  State  Bank 
ready  taken  advantage  ^r  ^  ^  of  your  city  in  full  payment  of  one 
of  this  exceptional  op-  X^^  framed  paintini?,  bust  and  book,  to  be 
poriuntty.  Fill  out  X ^  W  identical  as  described,  express  prepaid. 
the  coupon  and  X^  \>^  Our  school  is  to  receive  credit  for  helping 
secure  a  set  for  X  ^  ^  erect  the  Great  Riley  Monument  and  the  names 
y  0  u  r  own  X^  %r^  of  the  school,  teacher  and  pupils  are  to  be  placed  on 
school .  Xcr  ^  the  Monument  Honor  RoIL 
TODAY    /^^^^ 

VV'e  will   im-    ^    tf^A. 

S*  ^    Post  Office 


No.  of  Pupils 
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A  Grocery  Shop 


Mildred  Austen  Shinn 
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SCALL  3TAND 


CUT-  ON-  3OU0  •  UN  tS  • 
.  FOLD  -  ON •  DOTTED  -LINfLS 


Sdect  a  firm,  well-made  box  about  15x  16'',  7''  high;  re- 
move the  lid  and  stand  it  on  its  side.  Measure  off  and 
draw  with  lead  pencil  in  half-inch  squares;  this  will  be  the 
entire  floor  covmng.  Color  the  blocks  with  craypn  or 
water  color,  to  imitate  oilcloth. 

Make  the  shelves  the  length  of  the  shop. 

The  labek  are  drawn  on  the  packages,  and  colored.    Or 


these  labels  can  be  cut  fpom^magazines  and  pasted  to  eacb 

box.    The  lettuce  is  yellow  paper  rdled  into  small  belli] 

with  green  paper  loosely  wri^ped  around. 
Hie  basket  is  filled  with  paper,  moistened  and  rcdled  into 

small  firm  balls,  to  imitate  any  roimd  fruit  desired. 
The  awning  is  of  plain  white  paper  with  painted  stripes 
Library  paste  is  better  f^r  this  work  th^  nuidlage. 
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Our   Songs 


(For  as  many  as  dedred.    Make  as  stirring  as  possible,  with  music,  flags,  and  marching.) 


When  little  February  comes, 

With  flash  of  Flags  and  beat  of  dnims, 

All  in  her  loyal  colors  dressed, 
When  teacher's  told  us  stories  true 
Of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  too, 

We  sing  the  songs  we  love  the  best. 

First,  "Yankee  Doodle"  comes  along; 
We  raise  a  chorus  glad  and  strong. 

We  cheer  and  laugh  to  hear  h^  story; 
And  then  "The  Battle  Hyinn"  we  sing  — 
We  make  the  vety  echoes  ring 

With  "Gloryl"  and  with  "Glory!   Glory!" 


The  next  one  stirs  us  through  and  through, 
About  the  Red  and  White  and  Blue; 

We  seem  to  see  our  Flag  borne  high; 
We  hear  a  fife  so  shrill  and  aweet, 
The  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  eager  feet, 
"Three  cheers  and  three  tunes  three!"  we  cry. 

And  then,  "America,"  to  thee 

A  song  we  raise;  so. broad  axid  free, 

So  fair,  north,  south,  and  east  and  west; 
And  last.  Star-spangled  Banner  draws  . , 

Us  to  our  feet  with  quick  applause  —  ^  i  ^ 

The  song  of  all  we  love  the  hesXt—A.E^K^ 
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Games  for  February 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


February  1917 


What  though  the  akies  be  cold  and  gray, 

And  the  winds  be  wild  and  shrill, 
Love's  messenger  shall  find  his  way 

Across  the  vale  and  hill; 
For  sunlight  he  shall  have  your  face; 

For  stars,  two  eyes  that  shhie 
Where  my  neart  has  its  dwelUngi>laoe, 

Your  own  dear  Valatiiiel 

With  the  first  day  of  February  comes  the  thought  of  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  displays 
of  hearts  and  flowers,  etc.,  in  the  shop  windows.    The  chil- 


dren stand  speil-boimd  in  front  of  these  windows,  fascinated 
by  the  gorgeous  array. 

So  we  cannot  begin  too  early  to  take  advantage  of  this 
interest  and  to  guide  the  children  in  their  celebration  of  this 
day  which  has  so  much  attraction  for  them. 

The  story  of  the  good  St.  Valentine,  who  was  so  loving 
and  charitable,  and  who  sent  little  love  messages  to  his 
little  friends,  and  the  making  of  similar  "love  messages"  in 
the  school-room,  will  help  the  children  to  have  a  rigU  idea 
of  the  custom  of  sending  valentines,  and  will  also  help  to 
exclude  die  thought  of  the  so-caUed  "comic"  valentine. 

These  games  have  been  arranged  not  only  for  recreation 
or  play  purposes,  but  as  an  aid  in  developing  thoughts  and 
actions  of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  courtesy. 

I    Game  of  Pigeon  House 

Although  the  aeroplane,  telephone,  and  telegraph  are 
now  used  for  sending  messages,  tell  the  children  about  the 
sending  of  messages  in  former  times  by  the  carrier  pigeons. 

These  pigeons  are  trained  to  carry  messages.  They  fly 
lip  into  the  air,  keep  a  straight  course,  then  fly  directly 
down.  When  free  they  always  fly  home  again.  Their 
speed  is  a  mile  a  minute,  and  they  can  see  long  distances. 

Four  or  six  children  stand  facing  each  other,  and  clasp 
hands  to  form  the  pigeon  house.  Several  children  are 
xJiosen  to  be  the  pigeons.  At  first  the  pigeons  are  inside 
the  pigeon  house.  The  children  sing,  using  the  tune  of 
"The  Morning  Bright '*: 

My  pigeon-house  I'll  open  wide, 

And  set  all  the  pigeons  free. 
They  fly  o'er  the  nelds  on  every  side, 

And  light  on  the  tallest  tree. 

The  pigeon  house  doors  are  opened  by  having  the  chil- 
dren who  form  it  raise  their  arms,  as  in  the  illustration. 
This  also  shows  the  children  who  represent  the  pigeons 
flying  out  from  the  doorways  thus  formed.  The  pigeons 
raise  and  lower  their  outstretched  arms  in  place  of  wings 
its  they  play  flying  away,  and  then  they  light  on  the  trees 
by  flying  up  onto  the  little  reading  chairs  over  in  a  comer. 

Then  the  children  sing: 

But  when  they  return  from  their  merry  flight, 
Well  dose  the  doors,  and  say  good-night. 


The  pigeons  fly  back  to  the  pigeon  house,  and  after  they 
fly  in  again,  the  doors  are  closed,  while  the  little  pigeons 
sing  very  softly  as  they  go  to  deep:  "Coo-roo,  coo-roo, 
coo-roo,  coo-roo,"  etc.  Repeat  the  game  with^diflFerent 
children. 

II    Pigeon  Game 

All  the  children  form  a  ring  around  the  room  or  in  the 
hall  or  playground.  A  numto:  of  children  are  chosen  to 
represent  the  pigeons.  They  are  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  room. 

The  children  forming  the  circle  sing  to  the  tune  of  "Tingle 
Bells": 

Come,  little  pigeons, 

Come  into  the  ring, 
Come  little  pigeons, 
While  we  all  sing. 

The  pigeons  fly  into  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  then  pre- 
tend to  go  to  sleep  as  the  children  sing: 

Then  go  to  sleep^ 

In  yoiur  nice  warm  nest» 
We  will  be  quiet. 

And  let  you  rest. 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  silence,  the  ring  children  raise 
their  arms  over  their  heads  to  form  a  circle  to  represent 
the  sun  as  they  sing: 

Now  the  sun, 

Is  high  in  the  sky. 
Now,  little  pigeons, 

Tis  time  to  fly. 

Fly  o'er  the  fiddsL 

And  hilltops  light, 
Thenretummg, 

Well  wish  yoo  good-night 

The  pigeons  waken  and  fly  away,  then  return  into  the 
ring  and  play  go  to  sleep  in  the  center  of  the  drde  where 
they  were  at  first.  They  may  sin^  softly,  "Coo-roo,  coo- 
roo,"  while  the  children  tixnm  imaginary  cnunbs  into  them. 

Ill    Game  of  Carrier  Pigeon 

One  chiia  is  chosen  to  rmresent  the  mother.  She  is 
"at  home"  at  the  teacher's  desk  or  a  side  table.  On  this 
table  are  placed  the  valentines  which  the  children  have 
made  for  each  other. 

Another  child  is  chosen  to  be  the  carrier  pigeon  or  dove. 
The  mother  fastens  one  of  the  valentines  with  a  string 
around  the  dove's  neck.  He  then  flies  away  to  the  child 
the  mother  indicates,  or  he  may  choose  one  himself. 

The  children  sing,  using  the  tune,  "My  Bonnie": 

Little  bird,  you  are  welcome, 

What  word  do  you  bring, 
From  the  mother  at  home, 

Now  tell  us  and  sing. 

As  he  kneels  before  a  child  who  takes  the  valentine,  the 
little  dove  tosses  a  kiss  from  his  hand  and  sings  his  answer: 

A  kiss  and  a  valentine, 

I  bring  you  to-day, 
If  you*ye  anything  ready, 

I  will  take  it  away. 

The  children  aU  sing  in  reply,  or  the  child  who  has  re- 
ceived the  valentine  sings  alone: 

Take  the  mother  one  word, 

And  that  is  our  love. 
Fly  away,  little  bird. 

Fly  away,  gentle  dove. 

The  little  dove  flies  back  to  the  mother,  and  is  sent  out 
again  with  another  valentine.  Then  other  children  may  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  mother  and  the  dove  as  the  game 
is  repeated. 

This  game  may  be  used  to  distribute  the  valentines  from 
the  "box,"  if  one  is  used  in  the  school-rpomjon^aknUne's 
Day.  ^ 
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IV    Playing  Postman 

-  Talk  of  the Trayin^vdndxHettersor  vailentmes  ve  mailed, 
coHectody^sent'-in  'tixe  niafl'-lMcgs^on  -trams,  then  sorted  in 
the  post-office,  and  delivered  by  the  postman  to  the  place 
and  person  addressed. 

Choose  a  child  to  represent  the  postman.  He  may  carry 
in  a  large  bag  the  valentines  which  the  children  have  made 
for  each  other,  using  one  or  more  of  the  given  patterns. 

The  children  sing,  using  the  tune  of  the  chorus  of  ''Yankee 
Doodle": 

See  the  cheerful  postman  coming, 
Hear  his  whistle,  hear  him  humming. 
O,  good-morning!    Just  in  time. 
Hope  you're  bringing  a  valentine. 

The  postman  stops  at  a  desk,  and  as  he  passes  out  the 
valentines  for  that  child,  he  sings: 

Here's  a  letter,  here's  another, 
This  valentine  is  for  your  brother. 
Here  is  one  for  you  to-day, 
I  must  be  off  again.    Good-day. 

The  child  takes  his  mail  and  then  sings: 

Good-bye,  postman,  come  again. 
For  you  are  always  welcome. 
You  bring  us  valentines  so  gay, 
I  hope  you'll  come  another  day. 

Then  the  postman  passes  to  another  desk. 


sleeves  finished  with  a  full  lace  frill  and  for  a  vest  a  full 
lace  flounoe^or^caacade  used. 

However,  the  uniform  boy's  suit  of  dark  Uue  .serge  will 
answer  eqiially  as  well. 

Directions 

Music  —  "Dude's  March"  or  any  good  March  of  ^  thne. 

March  step  and  make  square  comers  at  each  turn.  This 
is  very  necessary  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  drill.  Girls 
to  right  of  boys. 

1  Enter  by  two's  at  right  of  stage  or  space.  March 
around  twice  and  across  back  to  the  center. 

2  March  down  center  to  front  of  stage. 

3  First  couple  stop  at  center-front  of  space.  Couples 
two  and  four  side-step  to  the  right,  leaving  proptt  space 
between  couples.  Numbers  three  and  five  side-^step  to  left 
and  space.    Nuxhber  six  remains  at  center-back. 

4  Slowly  turn  to  right  and  face  partner.  Oris  give 
low,  sweeping  courtesy  and  boys  the  conventional  bow, 
right  hand  over  chest. 

5  Grasp  right  hands,  circle  aroimd  once  and  back  to 
place.    Comtesy  as  in  number  four. 

6  Grasp  right  hands  and  circle  one  and  a  half  times 
around  to  form  groups  of  fours.  Couples  two  and  four  to- 
gether; one  and  three;  five  and  six.  If  stage  is  large  it 
may  require  a  number  of  drding  steps  to  form  the  groups  of 
four,  but  should  be  in  this  position  when  formed: 


Court  Dance 

Ethel  M.  Hall 

(For  twelve  children,  six  boys  and  six  girls) 

DURING  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when 
the  study  of  the  flag  and  the  customs  of  nations 
are  of  prime  importance,  the  children  will  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Coiut  Dance.  This  drill  is 
simple,  yet  effective.  The  dresses  for  the  girls  may  be  made 
of  white  cheese-doth,  short  waists  and  long,  full  skirts; 
low,  round  necks  and  elbow  sleeves.  The  boys  may  wear 
the  Colonial  costume  of  knee  trousers,  cut  away  coats,  the 


Left 
No.  3  — G 
No.  1  — B 


G 
B 


back 

B— No.  6 
G  — No.  6 


B 
G 


G 
B 


Right 
B— No.  4 
G  — No.  2 


No.  7  face  partner  and  courtesy  as  in  number  four. 

8  Couples  one,  two  and  five  face  couples  three,  four, 
and  six.    Courtesy. 

9  Girls  half  circle  with  boj^  or  change  places  and  bow. 
Continue  half  circling  around  the  oblong  until  back  to 
original  place  as  in  minuet  figiure  and  courtesy  each  time 
that  places  are  changed. 

10  When  original  place  is  reached  coiutesy  to  partner. 

(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Two  Stories  for  February 

Nora  Mot8  McCaffrey 

STICK  TO  YOUR  BUSH 

When  Abraham  Lincoki  was  but  a  small  boy  he  lived 
with  his  miother  in  kn  old  tumble-down  shack  of  a  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  small  village.  They  had  only  a  few 
garden  v^etables,  the  milk  of  one  cow,  a  few  chickens  and 
some  wild  berries  on  which  to  subsist.  In  fact,  at  times, 
it  was  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Little  Abe  attended  the  viDage  school  on  week  days  and 
on  Saturday  took  his  basket  and  went  with  his  school- 
mates to  the  woods  to  pick  blackberries.  Remembering 
the  injunction  of  his  mother,  "Don't  play  by  the  way, 
Abe,  for  you  know  we  need  the  berries,"  he  tramped  over 
the  high  hill,  down  into  the  woods  beyond,  to  tic  berry 
patch. 

Now  while  the  other  boys  were  jumping  about  from  bush 
to  bush,  eating  nearly  as  many  as  they  picked.  Little  Abe 
foimd  a  rea^nably  good  bush  and  then  Stuck  to  It,  work- 
ing away  with  both  hands.  As  the  big,  fat  berriies  dropped 
"piunk"  into  the  basket,  he  soon  filled  it  full  to  the  brim 
and  at  dark  took  it  home  rounded  over  full  to  his  dear 
mother.  The  other  boys  had  but  partly  filled  baskets  to 
show  when  they  arrived  home. 

Boys!  whether  you  are  in  grammar  school,  high  school, 
Sunday-school,  or  whatever  may  be  your  occupation,  if 
you  expect  to  make  a  success  of  life,  you  must  learn  this 
splendid  lesson  as  taught  by  Little  Abe  —  Stick  to  Yoiir 
Bush! 

A  JAPANESE  VERSION  OF  "BRUCE  AND 
THE  SPIDERS' 

The  children  of  Japan  have  a  card  game  that  they  play 
with  small  cards,  beautifully  colored.  There  are  four  cards 
in  a  "book."  Each  book  illustrates  a  kind  of  flower  that 
grows  in  Japan.  There  are  four  cards  with  white  cherry 
blossoms;  four  with  green  pine;  four  with  white  plimi; 
four  with  red  peonies  and  four  wkh  the  weeping  willow. 
It  is  one  of  the  "willow"  cards  that  tells  this  story. 

The  card  is  only  an  inch  and  a  half  by  one  inch.  It  is 
the  picture  of  a  funny,  fat  man.  He  is  dressed  in  a  bri^t 
red  kimono  with  flowing  sleeves.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
an  umbrella,  for  he  has  no  hat  and  it  is  raining. 

The  man  is  standing  on  a  queer-shaped  bridge  under  a 
willow  tree.  He  is  closely  watching  something  move  near 
the  bridge.  You  would  not  guess  from  the  picture  that 
it  is  a  frog.  But  there  it  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  its  front  legs  outstretched  —  a  big,  red  frog,  jmnping 
to  catch  a  willow  branch  and  pull  itself  out  of  the  water. 

The  man  watches.  Six  times  the  frog  jumps  and  six 
times  it  fails  and  falls  back  to  the  slippery  bank.  The  rain 
falls  harder  than  before.  The  willow  branch  and  shelter 
seem  farther  away  from  the  tired  frog,  yet  he  does  not  give 
up.  Again  he  straightens  himself  on  his  short  hind  legs, 
winks  his  big,  green  eyes  and  once  more  reaches  out  with 
his  long,  front  legs.  The  man  watches  anxiously.  One 
last  great  jxmip  r-  the  frog  has  won!  This  time  it  catches 
the  willow  brandi;  swings  itself  up  out  of  the  water  and 
stops  to  Test  before  climbing  on  to  sndteramong  the  higher 
branches. 

Jt  is  grpwing  late  and  the  man  was  on  his  w^y  home;  still 
he  pauses  on  the  bridge  and  thinks.  This  man  was  a  poet, 
not  yet  great. '  Though  he  had  tried  hard,  he  had  failed 
a^d  w4s  about  to  give  up.  At  last  he  retum^  to  hk  home, 
resolved  never  to  be  discouraged  again.  Jtnitating  the 
example  of  the -frog,  he  studied- iiarder  and  wrot^  more, 
ii^4t  last  he  was  able  to  produce  a  pocfm  that  made  hini 


His  name  was  Onono  Dofu.  He  lived  over  a  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Still  to-day  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Japan  are  reading  his  poem  about  the  tired  frog  who  per- 
severed in  the  rain  until  it  won  success. 


When  Fritz  was  a  Puppy 

Alice  E.  Allen 
AS  THE  CROW  FLIES 

Aunt  Minty  and  her  adopted  children,  Effie  and  Johnnv,  live  at 
Clover  Patch.  Thev  find  a  pupp^  with  a  collar  marked  Fritz.  He 
runs  away  from  them  Thanksgiving  and  comes  back  Christmas 
Eve.  Miss  Anne,  the  teacher,  who  has  no  home,  comes  to  stay  awhile 
at  Ck>ver  Patch.  She  and  Effie  and  Johnny  make  themsdves  into  the 
Clover  Detective  Force  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  Fritz.  They 
keep  a  Fritz  Book  in  which  they  enter  aU  the  clues  they  have.  There 
are  six  —  a  basket,  a  collar,  a  rattle,  a  baby-shoe,  a  girl  on  a  wheel, 
carrying  Fritz  in  front  of  her,  and  a  man's  voice  on  the  phone,  whidi 
Fritz  knew,  asking  for  Margaret  Miller  and  something  about  a  lost 
dog  and  Fritz. 

"Where  did  he  go?"   cried  Johnny. 

"When  did  he  go?"  cried  Effie. 

"Ask  him  when  he  comes  back  for  his  baby-shoe," 
laughed  Aunt  Minty.  "He  forgot  that  and  he  can't  get 
along  without  it." 

Of  course,  the  Clover  Bunch  was  talking  about  Fritz, 
who  had  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared  again 
from  Clover  Patch. 

"While  he's  gone,  let's  make  up  stories  about  where  he 
is,"  said  Anne. 

"L^et's  guess  what  clue  he'll  bring  when  he  comes  back," 
said  Effie. 

"Maybe  he  won't  bring  any,"  suggested  Aimt  Minty. 

"Maybe  he  won't  come,"  added  Johnny. 

It  was  still  dark  next  morning  when  Johnny  dressed  and 
stumbled  downstairs  and  out-of-doors  into  the  soft  gray- 
ness  of  what  wasn't  morning  and  wasn't  night.  Every- 
thing was  still  and  hushed  as  if  the  earth  was  standing  on 
tiptoe  waiting  for  something  wcmderful  to  happen.  Johnny 
knew  the  something  wonderful  was  the  coming  of  the  sun. 
He  stopped  long  enough  to  gazi  at  the  long,  bright  line 
of  gold  over  the  hills  in  the  east,  which  looked  like  its  path. 
But  his  head  was  so  full  of  a  big  thought  that  he  couldn't 
watch  long  even  for  so  wonderful  a  thing  as  a  winter  sim- 
rise. 

A  few  days  before,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  much  higher  than 
Clover  Patch,  Johnny  and  Fritz  had  made  a  fine  snow- 
house.  They  had.  driven  up  this  hill  with  Jake,  Fritz  sit- 
ting in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh.  Jake  had  stopped  to  talk 
wilii  a  farmer  about  some  lumber  in  the  woods  near  by. 
Both  men  had  gone  to  look  the  trees  over.  It  had  taken 
some  time.  And  while  they  were  gone,  Johnny  and  Fritz 
had  made  the  house, 

"  'Tisn't  far  as  the  crow  flies,"  Jake  had  said  as  they  drove 
home  awhile  later.  Johnny  had  asked  what  this  meant  and 
Jake  had  explained  that  crows  fly  across  lots  and  over  woods 
instead  of  going  round  by  roads,  and  so  save  many  miles 
and  much  time. 

Johnny  was  quite  sxire  that  Fritz  had  gone  back  to  the 
snow-house.  He  wanted  to  go,  himself,  and  had  meant  to, 
Saturday.  Not  being  a  school-boy,  Fritz  hadn't  waited 
for  Saturday.  Now  Johnny  was  going  to  look  for  hun. 
To  save  time  and  get  back  before  breaifast,  Johnny  weiit 
as  the  crow  ffies.  That  is,  he  went  "cross  lots." 
•  Back  at  Clover  Patch,  a  little  later,  there  was  great  sur- 
prise. When  the  breakfast-bell  didn't  bring  Johnny  to  the 
table,^  Effie  ran  to  look  for  him.  She  came  ninning  back 
declaring  Uiere  wasn't  a  sign  of  him  anywhere  in  hJB^^x^pah. 
Miss  Anne- hurried  upstairs  to  look  for  herself,  andfpoiwcik 
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as  she  was,  she  found  Aunt  Minty  there  before  her.  Both 
looked  and  called.  Aunt  Minty  ev^n  cast  a  quidc  glance 
into  the  maple  outside  the  window.  But  there  was  no  boy 
there  —  not  even  a  boy's  trousers.  Only  a  clear  winter 
sky  behind  tossing  bare  branches. 

"Maybe  he's  gone  to  school  early,"  said  Miss  Anne,  as 
they  went  back  to  the  breakfast  table.  "He  helps  me 
keq)  the  room  neat.  Maybe  he's  doing  something  to  sur- 
prise me." 

"Maybe  he's  gone  to  the  post-ofl5ce  to  mail  his  valen- 
tiney?*^  said  EflSe.    "He  might  not  want  us  to  know." 

Soon  after.  Aunt  Minty  left  the  table  to  telephone  Mrs. 
Jake.  Johnny  wasn't  there.  Jake  had  gone  to  Morris- 
ville  and  woiJdn't  be  back  till  noon.  But  Johnny  hadn't 
gone  with  him.  Aunt  Minty  waited  awhile.  Then  she 
phoned  some  of  the  fanners  up  ^d  down  the  hills  each  side 
of  Clover  Comers.  No  one  had  seen  Johnny.  Anne  went 
to  school  early.  Effie  stood  in  the  window  and  watched 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  him  coming  back.  After 
awhile,  Anne  phoned  anxiously.  Johnny  hadn't  been  at 
the  school-house,  and  none  of  the  children  had  seen  him 
anywhere. 

EflBie  was  too  worried  to  go  to  school.  Toward  noon, 
when  still  there  was  no  sign  of  Johnny,  she  slipped  out  of 
the  house  and  ran  to  the  road.  And  there  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road  as  Clover  Patch  itself,  away  across  the 
broad,  dazj^ling  Clover  Meadow,  was  a  long  straggling 
string  of  snowshoe  tracks.  ' 

"He's  gone  snowshoeing.  Aunt  Minty,"  cried  EflSe,  a 
minute  later,  bursting  into  the  kitchen.  "I  foxmd  his 
tracks  and  his  snowshoes  are  gone  from  their  nail  in  the 
shed." 

"If  he  isn't  here  by  noon,  and  Jake  isn't,"  said  Aunt 
Minty,  "I  shall  go  to  look  for  him  myself." 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  phone  and  asked  some  of  the 
farmers  up  in  the  hills  on  the  cross-roads,  if  they  knew  any- 
thing about  a  boy  on  snowshoes. 

Once  when  she  was  talking,  a  girl's  voice,  clear  and  sweet, 
said,  "You  have  the  wrong  number.  This  is  Margaret 
Miller.    I'U   ring  off." 

Aimt  Minty  didn't  think  anything  about  the  name  then. 
She  was  used  to  getting  wrong  numbers  on  this  crowded 
coimtry  Une.  But  afterward  she  remembered  it  was  the 
same  name  a  man's  voice  had  asked  for  the  night  after  the 
big  storm. 

Just  about  ten  o'clock,  somehow  or  other,  Johnny 
stumbled  across  that  little  snow-hut  high  in  the  hills.  He 
was  ahnost  too  tired  to  feel  disappointed  that  Fritz  wasn't 
there.  He  was  too  bewildered  and  blinded  by  the  sim- 
shine  on  the  snow  to  notice  the  wonderful  white  country 
which  sparkled  below  him.  He  gave  one  homesick  look 
toward  the  roofs  of  Clover  Patch,  far,  far  away  —  a  bit  of 
red  between  the  blue  of  sky  and  the  white  of  earth. 

Then  he  stiunbled  into  the  little  hut.  Luckily  it  wasn't 
a  very  cold  day.  And  inside  the  hut,  it  was  really  quite 
warm.  Johnny  went  to  sleep  almost  at  once  and  slept 
until  the  noon  whistles  from  Morrisville  sounded  loud  and 
clear. 

At  first  he  couldn't  remember  who  he  was,  to  say  nothing 
of  where  he  was.  He  went  to  the  opening  of  the  hut,  which 
he  and  Fritz  had  called  the  door.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  started  out  across  the  broad  snow-fields.  He  rubbed 
them  again  and  stared  again.  He  shaded  them  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  What  had  so  changed  the  landscape  since 
he  saw  it  last? 

The  sparkling  stretch  of  pasture  and  meadow-land  was 
the  same.  But  on  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hills,  an  army 
marched,  halted,  marched  again.  It  was  a  small  army,  but 
large  enough  to  startle  a  boy  who  had  never  seen  any  but 
a  picture-army.  The  men  stood  stiff  and  straight.  Rifles 
flsushed  in  the  sim.  There  was  a  flag  —  the  same  glorious 
Red,  White  and  Blue  that  Johnny  had  carried  only  day 
before  yesterday  when  he  led  a  Lincoln  march  at  school. 

Johxmy  stood  spellbound.  Even  as  he  watched,  over 
the  crest  of  the  hiU,  the  army  with  banners  disappeared. 
Only  the  snow-clad  hills  were  left  behind. 


Johpny  rubbed  his  eyes  again.  The  army  didn't  come 
back.  He  waited  awhile..  But  there  was  only  sky  and 
sxin  and  snow  everywhere.  Tired  and  htmgry  and  home- 
sick, he  started  back  toward  the  friendly  red  roofs  of  Clover 
Patch. 

"I  came  straight  as  a  crow  flies,"  he  exclaimed  some  time 
later,  bobbing  up  in  the  driveway  just  as  Aunt  Minty  drove 
the  old  horse  out  of  the  yard. 

"John  Thomas  Clover,"  she  cried,  "where  did  you 
come  from?"  Then  she  saw  bow  Johnny's  lips  would 
quiver,  how  big  and  tired  his  eyes  were,  and  how  his  whole 
little  body  lagged  with  weariness.  The  next  minute  she 
was  out  of  the  sleigh  and  her  arms  were  around  him. 

And  to  the  utter  upset  of  John  Thomas  Clover,  Aunt 
Minty  cried. 

" 0  Johnny!"  shfe  said  again,  "where  have  you  been?  " 

"Just  to  my  snowhouse,"  Johnny  said.  "I  went  to 
look  for  Fritz.  But  he  wasn't  there.  O  Aunt  Mintyl 
were  you  worried?  I  would  have  toH  you  where  I  was 
going  only  you  weren't  up  yet  and  I  expected  to  be  ti^ht 
back  anyhow.  Jake  said  crows  went  fast,  and  I  supposed 
I  could.  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  cry  — honest.  Aunt 
Minty,  I  didn't." 

Johnny  was  near  oying  himself. 

"I'm  not  fit  to  be  a  mother  to  a  boy,  I  guess,"  said  Aunt 
Minty.  "  But  I  can't  scold  you  —  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

Aunt  Minty  led  the  old  horse  back  to  the  barn.  A  very 
sober  Johnny  took  off  his  snowshoes  and  helped  her  un- 
harness.   Then  they  went  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Send  Jake  over  as  soon  as  he  comes,  please,"  said  Effie's 
voice  anxiously  over  the  phone. 

"Johnny's  come,"  cried  Aunt  Minty.  "He's  all  right, 
only  I  guess  he  wants  some  dinner." 

Aunt  Minty  sank  into  a  chair,  pulling  off  her  gloves. 

But  the  next  instant  she  ^rang  up. 

"Mercy!"  she  cried,  "what's  in  this  chair?" 

Out  of  the  chair  rolled  a  sleepy  puppy. 

"He  just  came,"  cried  Effie,  as  she  hung  up  the  telephone 
receiver.    "It's  Fritz,  and  he  brought  this." 

Aunt  Minty  and  Johnny  both  gazed  wonderingly  at  a 
small  photograph  in  Effie's  hand. 

"A  baby,"  cried  Aunt  Minty. 

The  comers  of  the  little  card  were  chewed.  But  the 
likeness  wasn't  hurt.  And  softly  colored,  it  looked  up  at 
Aunt  Minty  —  the  picture  of  a  round,  rosy  baby,  with 
laughing  eyes  and  a  tangle  of  yellow  cxirls. 

"And  it's  Valentine  Day,  too,"  cried  Effie.  "So,  I  shall 
call  him  our  Valentine  Baby.  He  must  go  down  in  the 
Fritz  Book  just  as  soon  as  Miss  Anne  gets  home.  Isn't  he 
a  splendid  clue.  Aunt  Minty?"  ^ 

They  were  all  at  supper  that  night  —  the  happiest  kmd 
of  a  Clover  Bunch  —when  Johnny  suddenly  laid  down  his 
fork. 

"I  saw  an  army,  to-day,"  he  said. 

"An  army?"  cried  the  others. 

Johnny  nodded. 

"I  went  to  sleep  in  my  snow-house,"  he  said,  "and  when 
I  woke  up  there  was  a  real  army  over  on  the  hills.  There 
was  a  flag,  too,"  he  added,  going  back  to  his  supper. 

"What  became  of  them?"  cried  Effie. 

"They  just  marched  down  the  hill  and  then  up,"  said 
Johnny. 

"Something  like  the  King  of  France,"  laughed  Anne. 

Another  dream,  son,"  said  Aunt  Minty. 
(To  be  continued) 


Old  Glory 

When  we  think  of  all  Old  Glory  has  done. 
Since  Betty  Ross  made  it  for  George  Washington, 
Of  the  battles  it's  fought,  the  victories  it's  won, 
We'll  spring  to  our  feet,  whene'er  it  goes  by. 
Storm-swept  by  the  gale,  sun-kissed  by  the  ^y, 
'God  bless  you!    God  keep  Ypu,  Old  Glory!'    we  U  cnr. 
•"  uigitized  by  ^    — A.  E.  Ak^ 
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February  Verses  to  Learn 


Alice  E.  Allen 


We  would  like  to  think  of  men  like  Lincoln  and  Washing- 
ton as  typical  Americans,  but  no  man  can  be  typical  who 
is  so  unusual  as  these  great  men  were.  .  .  •  But  Lin- 
coln and  Washington  were  typical  Americans  in  the  use 
they  made  of  their  genius,  lliere  will  be  few  such  men 
at  best,  and  we  will  not  look  into  the  mj^teiy  of  how  and 
why  th^  come.  We  will  onty  keep  the  door  open  for 
them  always,  and  a  hearty  wdcome — after  wehave  rec- 
ognized them.  —  Woodrow  Wilson 

You  cannot  be  saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  of  your 
ancestors;  ...  to  each  generation  comes  its  patriotic 
duty;  .  .  .  upon  your  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  en- 
dure, as  those  before  you  have  samficed  and  endured,  rests 
the  national  hope.  —  Charles  E.  Hughes 

A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  tang  and  color  of  the  primal  things  — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  roc^; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  com; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  loving-kindness  of  the  was^side  well. 
—  From  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"  by  Edwin  Mark- 
ham 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

When  deep  in  trials  I  am  thrust, 
Piursued  by  some  soul-tearing  must; 
With  duties  harsh  that  must  be  met. 
And  overcome  with  sore  r^et, 

I  think  of  Lincoln,  bom  this  day. 
And  all  the  thoms  along  his  way; 
Of  how  he  wore  life's  galling  chain. 
Of  how  he  bore  his  cross  of  pain. 

Of  how  the  wistful  smile  of  grace 
Lit  up  the  sadness  of  his  face 
The  while  he  battled  with  his  fears, 
And  rose  to  triumph  through  his  tears. 

And  when  I  think  how  his  great  heart 
All  uncomplaining  bore  its  part, 
I  tum  and  find  my  strength  renewed. 
To  face  my  task  with  fortitude. 

—  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

CHORUS   RECITATION 

Lincoln 

Tender  and  simple,  too;  he  was  so  near 
To  all  things  hiunan  that  he  cast  out  fear. 

And  ever  simpler  like  a  little  diild, 
Lived  in  imconsdous  nearness  imto  Him 

Who  always  on  earth's  little  ones  hath  smiled. 

—  S.  Weir  MitcheU 

Valentine's  Day 

If  I  were  good  St.  Valentine, 

A-making  doves  and  darts, 
I'd  feel  so  glad  and  proud  to  know 
My  birthday  white  with  frost  and  snow 
Now  means  to  little  folks  so  much. 
They  call  it,  with  a  tender  touch. 

The  Day  of  Loving  Hearts!  —  A.E.A. 


Our  Father's  God,  from  out  whose  hand, 

The  centiuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

We  meet  to-day,  united,  free. 

And  loyal  to  our  Land  and  Iliee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done. 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one!  —  WhiUier 


The  Flag 

Red,  White,  Blue,  I  love  you"— 
God's  own  sk3r's  above  you! 
Patriots  brave  imroUed  you. 
In  my  heart  I'll  hold  you  — 
Steadfast  to  you,  I  will  be  — 
You're  the  only  Flag  for  me!  —[A . 


E.  A. 


February's  GardMi 

Her  garden,  Febmary  plants 
In  beds,  like  brilliant  bars. 

Upon  a  field  of  fadeles^^blue, 
She  sows  bright  stars.  —  A . 


ErA. 


February 

I  love  you,  February, 
When,  all  your  dimples  out. 

Your  softly-tinted  valentines 
With  gleeful  little  laugh  and  shout, 
You  toss,  like  blossoms,  all  about. 

But,  better  far,  I  love  you. 
Your  face  grown  wise  and  grave. 

When  high  you  lift  the  Starry  Flag, 
Above  the  Land  that  heroes  brave 
Have  lived  and  died  to  make  and  save! 

—  A.  E.  A. 

My  Valentine 

There  in  my  sunny  window, 

A  little  rose-bush  stands: 
She's  dressed  in  green  all  fair  and  fine. 
Her  eager  face  is  all  a-shine, 
And  O,  the  dearest  valentine 

She's  holding  in  her  hands! 

How  do  you  think  she  made  it? 

Of  water-drops  and  sun. 
And  conmion  earth,  and  love  and  care. 
Until  all  fragrant,  fresh,  and  fair. 
And  beautiful  beyond  compare. 

Her  valentine  is  done. 

And  now  she  holds  it  toward  me  — 

Does  anyone  suppose 
That  he  could  make  of  anything  — 
The  costliest  stuff  that  he  could  bring  — 
A  valentine  so  like  the  spring. 

As  this  warm,  crimson  rose?  —  A.E.A. 

The  One  She  Loved  Best 

Wee  little  three-year-old  Gwendoline  Gay 
Sent  her  first  valentine  one  simny  day. 
Mother  Gay  sealed  it  —  it  must  be  addressed; 
"Send  it,"  she  said,  "to  the  child  you  love  best!" 
Mother  Gay  waited,  with  blotter  and  pen; 
Gwendoline  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  — 
Never  a  broUier  or  sister  had  she. 
Never  a  cousin  —  and  she  was  but  three! 
Spoke  die  quite  sweetly,  "If  that  is  the  way. 
Send  it,  please,  mothe^p^^j^ |G^endoline  Gay!" 

— tj4.  £.  A. 
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An  Unreasonable  Reason 

Why  February  is  so  short 

This  seems  a  first-rate  reason; 
So  everv  great  man  to  be  bom 
Can't  choose  a  noon,  or  night,  or  mom, 

Of  her  well-crowded  season 
To  be  his  birthday  so  sublime  — 
A  few  musi  wait  till  summer-time!  —  A.E. 


The  Home  of  Lincoln 

Upon  the  home  of  Lincoln, 
With  cold  and  stormy  blast, 

With  rain  and  heat  and  sunshine, 
A  hundred  years  have  passed. 

At  last,  that  little  cabin  — 
A  Nation's  honored  shrine  — 

Securely  stands,  protected 
By  granite,  strong  and  fine. 

And  even  so,  dear  Lincoln, 

Held  sacredly  apart, 
A  grateful  Land  shall  guard  you 

Forever,  in  its  heart!  —  A.  E.  A. 


Lincoln's  Motto 

Lincoln's  motto 

Keep  in  sight  — 
We  are  sure  that 

Right  Makes  Might! 

O,  its  meaning 

Is  quite  clear  — 
If  you're  right,  you 

Need  not  fear! 

Storm  or  sunshine, 

Day  or  n^^t. 
We  are  sure  that 

Right  Makes  Might! — i4 . 


E.A. 


Abe  Liiic(rfn*s  Sums 


My  tablet's  full  of  figures 

That  never  quite  agree, 
Both  sides  the  leaves  are  covered; 

I  really  cannot  see 
How  that  small  fire-shovel 

Half  big  enough  could  be 
To  hold  the  siuns  of  Lincoln  — 

Twouldiieverdoformel  —  A.  E. 


It  pays  to  be  strong, 

And  brave  and  true  — 
George  Washington  was  — 

Don't  yoatfainlL  be  knew?  — i4.  E.  A. 


A  Great  Loee 

Geofge  Washington,  for  you,  my  boy, 

Fm  soiry,  for  I  fear 
At  sdiod  3roa  liadn't  any  dumce 

AlMNit  YOUSSELE  to  besT. 

Tbcve  was  no  liatcfaet  story. 

For  Yoo  no  soog  —  no  shoot  — 
When  Fdbroaiy  came  along. 

What  did  you  talk  about?  —  A,E./ 


When  Washington  was  President 

(If  too  long  for  single  recitaticm,  six  children  may  give  this  —  five 
boys  and  one  girl  —  as  words  suggest.) 

New  York  was  nothing  but  a  town 
When  Washington  was  President; 
Crooked  the  streets  of  such  renown, 
Small  houses  straggled  up  and  down, 
When  Washington  was  President. 

Not  only  dogs,  but  pigs  were  out, 
When  Washington  was  President; 

The  dty  streets  they  roamed  about. 

And  had  a  jolly  tune,  no  doubt, 
When  Washington  was  President. 

A  pump  on  Chatham  Street,  we're  told, 
When  Washington  was  President, 

Its  water  ^ve  for  young  and  old; 

Some  was  in  barrels  daily  sold, 
When  Washington  was  President. 

The  family  dined  at  four  instead 

(When  Washington  was  President) 
Of  six  or  eight,  their  prayers  they  said, 
And  then  at  nine,  they  went  to  bed. 
When  Washington  was  President. 

If  you'd  been  Mrs.  Washington, 

When  Washington  was  President, 
You'd  worked  from  dawn  till  set  of  sim, 
You  stayed  at  home  and  had  no  fun, 
When  Washington  was  President. 

Wish  you  had  been  a  lass  or  lad 

When  Washington  was  President? 
It  wouldn't  make  me  very  glad  — 
I  think  the  best  thing  that  they  had 
Was  Washington  for  President.  —  A.  E,  A. 


February  Speaks 

(For  little  giri,  with  targe  Flag) 

Upon  the  sim-side 

Of  the  year, 
June  lifts  the  Flag 

With  colors  clear. 

And  on  the  snow-side 

Of  the  year, 
(Waces  Flag  slowly) 
I  wave  the  Flag 

To  cheer  on  cheer. 

So^une  or  Winter, 

mve  no  fear  — 
(Hold  Flag  kigh) 
That  dear  old  Flag 

Is  alwaj^  here!  —  A.  E, 

Across  the  Years 

Across  the  years  — • 

A  golden  sun  — 
Still  shines  the  life 

Of  Washington. 

Across  the  years 

From  days  afar, 
Shines  Lincoln's  name  — 

A  ^endid  star! 
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0  golden  sun, 

O  star  of  Kght,  ^^^^^T^ 

Guide  our  dear  Land  by  VrrOOQ  IC 

Byday,bynight!  — i4.£.  i4.   ^ 
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A  Winter  Poster 

Ruth  Ash 

A  winter  poster  which  reviews  the  children's  experiences 
in  the  snow  will  be  of  great  interest  in  the  sdhool-room. 
This  poster  is  eight  feet  by  thirty  inches,  with  a  light  gray- 
blue  for  a  bacl^round.  The  snow  varies  in  width  from 
nineteen  inches  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  eight  inches  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  left-hand  side.  The  figures  are 
all  painted  with  water  color.  The  snow  man  is  abDUt  nine 
inches  high  and  carries  an  old  stick  for  a  gun.  The  boy 
rolling  the  snowball  is  in  brown;  the  boy  with  the  sled,  in 
red;  the  boy  on  the  sled  is  in  brown  with  red  cap  and  his 
sister  is  in  blue.  It  was  only  possible  to  give  the  pattern 
for  the  smallest  pine  tree.  These  trees  are  cut  from  dark 
green  construction  paper  and  the  snow  on  the  branches 
is  made  with  white  chalk. 


A  New  Kind  of  Valentine 

M.  V.  Monaghan 

Children  love  to  make  valentines,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should,  for  St.  Valentine's  day  stands  for  the  spirit  of  love 
and  giving. 

But  one  does  grow  so  tired  of  the  regulation  red  heart  cut 
from  oak  tag  with  the  little  childish  verse  attached. 

Last  year,  however,  I  hit  upon  a  kind  of  valentine  which 
all  the  children  loved  and  I  think  teachers  might  be  glad 
to  hear  about. 

After  we  came  back  from  our  Christmas  holidays,  I  told 
my  cl^ss  that  I  wanted  each  one  to  earn  ten  cents  in  some 


way,  within  the  next  two  weeks,  and  bring  it  to  school  for  a 
valentine.  A  cigar  box  was  given  to  the  most  responsible 
pupil  and  when  each  child*  brought  his  money  it  was  put 
into  the  box  with  a  record  of  the  way  in  which  the  money 
had  been  earned.  No  money  would  be  accepted  unless  the 
child  had  actually  earned  it,  and  it  was  indeed  surprising 
and  certainly  very  interesting,  to  read  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  secure  it. 

Now  the  next  task  imp>osed  upon  each  child,  when  his 
money  was  deposited,  was  to  collect  about  a  quart  of  white 
pebbles  and  bring  them  to  school  in  a  small  jar  or  bowl.  A 
goldfish  jar  or  yellow  kitchen  bowl  did  beautifully.  If 
neither  could  be  secured  a  small  flower-pot  was  used,  and 
in  such  instances  the  pebbles  were  not  needed,  but  soil 
was  used  instead. 

In  the  meantime  I  sent  to  the  Children's  School  Garden 
and  bought  Chinese  Lily  Bulbs,  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  each  child  giving  in  his  order  for 
the  kind  he  preferred. 

By  the  time  the  bulbs  arrived  the  children  had  their 
bowls  and  pebbles  ready.  Those  who  used  flower-pots 
wove  little  baskets  of  red  to  cover  them  and  they  were  really 
very  attractive.  Then  we  had  one  glorious  half  hour,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  plant.ng  the  bulbs  and  filling  the  bowls 
with  water.  Then  we  took  our  plants  downstairs  to  a  cool, 
dark  cloak-room,  where  we  kept  them  for  two  and  one-half 
weeks.  Every  Wednesday  when  we  came  back  from  gym- 
nasium we  all  stopped  and  watered  our  dear  little  valentines. 

By  the  end  of  January  they  had  nearly  all  begun  to  send 
out  little  green  shoots,  so  we  brought  them  up  and  placed 
them  in  the  windows  where  there  was  lots  of  sunshine. 

How  pleased   and  excited  the  children   were!    Every 
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pupil  seemed  to  know  his  particular  flower  and  during  the 
weeks  that  followed  we  had  many  a  friendly  talk  about  the 
darling  baby  buds  that  were  hidden  deep  down  in  the  heart 
of  each  bulb. 

By  the  fourteenth  of  February  every  plant  but  two  was 
in  bloom.  How  proud  the  children  were  when  they 
took  home  their  r^dly  beautiful  gifts! 

Truly,  I  thought,  tiiis  brought  home  the  significance  of 
the  day  better  than  anything  I  could  have  done.  Here 
was  a  valentine  that  represented  labor  and  sacrifice,  made 
for  the  one  whom  they  loved — mother. 


A  Valentine  Success 

Lucile  Hazard 

We  had  a  valentine  box  covered  with  white  cr6pe  paper 
on  which  was  pasted  red  figures.  But  how  was  every  child 
to  receive  a  valentine? 

Each  row  in  the  room  made  a  different  valentine.  Then 
using  as.a  pattern  the  first  one,  a  second  valentine  was  made 
and  given  to  the  teacher.  It  was  a  gift  to  her  that  she 
could  find  some  happy  use  for  in  making  the  day  a  gay  one. 

These  valentines  were  put  into  the  box  and  each  chDd 
received  one,  so  that  there  were  no  disappointed  little  hearts. 


Animal  Charts 

La  Rue  Black 

For  language  and  geography  work  nothing  can  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  class  more  than  discussions  on  animals, 
their  peculiarities,  etc.  Very  effective  charts  may  be  made 
in  the  following  inexpensive  manner: 

Take  one  sheet  of  red  cardboard  and  cut  it  in  halves. 
This  one  sheet  will  make  two  charts  —  one  a  domestic 
animal  chart,  and  the  other  a  wild  animal  chart.  Take 
white  animals,  cut  out  of  white  paper  —  which  may  be 
traced  from  books  containing  animal  pictures  or  drawn  free- 
hand —  and  paste  these  on  the  red  cardboard  and  hang  up 
for  use. 

I  have  made  these  charts  and  find  thiem  exceedingly 
useful  and  attractive  to  children. 


Cut-out  Animals  for  the  Very 
Little  Ones 

These  drawings  are  based  on  half-inch  squares.  By 
drawing  the  squares  on  a  larger  dimension,  the  animals  can 
be  made  any  size  desired.  Tliey  may  be  cut  of  pasteboard, 
and  colored  to  suit  the  imaginations  of  the  little  ones. 
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Tiny  Tots  as  Teachers 

May  Juliet  Du£F,  A.  B. 

To  help  the  child  to  be  an  individual  thinker,  possessed 
of  the  ability  to  lead,  is  an  aim  oimodem  education. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  b^gin  training  toward  this  end  in 
the  low  grades. 

One  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken  when 
we  permit  the  tiny  tots  themselves  to  be  "Teachers"  in 
the  class-rooms.  By  the  term  "Teachers"  I  do  not  mean 
"Monitors"  who  are  at  the  desk  in  the  absence  of  the  room 
teacher,  at  recess  or  filing  time,  but,  rather,  real  little  in- 
structors, who  carry  on  lessons  in  spelling,  nmnbers,  draw- 
ing, etc. 

Perhaps  you  gasp  or  ejaculate,  "But,  surely,  they  don't 
know  enough  to  do  this! "  I  would  reply,  "Have  you  never 
listened  to  a  group  of  children  playing  school?  Have  you 
never  "seen  yourself  as  others  see  you"  in  a  schod-room 
where  broad  stone  steps  are  the  desks  and  a  concrete  side- 
walk is  the  blackboard?" 

You  will  find  it  truly  practicable  as  I  did  with  even  third 
grade  kiddies. 

I  have  ever  made  a  practice  of  giving  a  short  review  of  the 
previous  lesson  before  going  on  with  new  work,  by  calling 
on  various  members  of  the  class  to  tell  me  what  to  draw  or 
by  having  some  of  them  draw  on  tlie  board  in  answer  to 
my  questions.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 

We  had  been  drawing  action  line  figures  andftne  chile 
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had  learned  the  five  line  and  the  dot 
symbol  well,  so  I  decided  to  try  my  ex- 
periment. I  asked  a  bright  little  chap 
to  come  forwiajd  and  then  told  the  clfiiss 
that  Leo  was  going  to  play  ,"Teacher" 
and  that  we  were  all  tol)e  very  good,  ^ 
domg  just  what  he  told  lis  and  answer- . 
ii^.  his  questions  nicely.  I  sat  with 
the^dass  at  one  of  the  small  desks  and 
played  ''pupil."  I  told  Leo  he  was  to 
pretend  he  was  Miss  DuflF  and  that  he 
was  to  ask  us  questions  as  I  did  each 
!week  to  help  us  remember  the  last  les- 
son and  that  he  might  call  on  any  of 
the  little  boys  or  girls. 

In  a  clear  little  voice  he  b^an  :**  How 
many  would  like  to  draw  little  men 
and  women  to-day?  All  right,  we  shall. 
James,  what  line  shall  I  draw  first? 
Yes,  one  line  for  the  back.  What  shall 
I  draw  next?"  and  so  on  until  he  had 
completed  a  little  man  putting  a  hat  on 
his  head  and  cane  in  his  hand.  Then 
Helen  played  '* Teacher"  and  reviewed 
the  making  of  a  Uttle  woman  with  the 
triangle  for  her  skirt  and  an  umbrella 
in  her  hand. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  our  review  work  was  ac- 
complished. Every  week  now  we  have 
three  or  four  "Teachers"  take  the  class 
and  both  they  and  the  other  children 
love  it.  Do  try  this  experiment  in 
your  elementary  grades.  I  feel  sure  it 
will  be  a  success. 


Valentine  Ghase 

All  the  children  form  a  ring  or  join 
hands  around  the  room  outside  the 
seats  and  desks. 

One  child  takes  a  folded  paper  or  a 
real  valentine  in  his  hand,  and  walks 
aroimd  outside  the  ring.  The  children 
sing  the  following  to  the  time  of 
"Dixie": 

Some  one  comes  creeping  up  behind  you, 
Looking,  looking,  till  he  finds  you, 
Look  away,  look  away,  for  he's  bring- 
ing you  to-day 
A  Valentine  that  will  surprise  you. 
Shows  how  dearly  he  must  prize  you, 
Haste  away,  haste  away. 
Try  to  catch  him  while  we  sing. 

The  children  hold  their  hands  out 
behind  them,  and  the  child  walking 
around  the  outside  places  the  valen- 
tine in  some  one's  hand,  and  then  nms. 
That  child  runs  after  him  around  the 
ring  while  the  children  sing: 

For  you,  love,  O,  my  true  love. 

For  you,  for  you, 
I'm  bringing  you  a  valentine. 
For  you,  love,  O,  my  true  love, 

For  you,  for  you. 
For  you,  love,  O,  my  true  love. 

If  the  first  child  is  not  caught  before 
he  reaches  the  vacant  place,  he  may 
try  again.  But  if  he  is  caught,  the 
child  catching  him  takes  the  valentine 
and  walks  around  the  outside  of  the 
ring  while  the  children  repeat  the  song 
again. 


Studying  the  Child's 
Individuality 

E.  J.  T. 

With  one  class  I  kept  a  notebook 
with  a  page  for  each  child,  and  when- 
ever I  noticed  a  child  doing  something 
particularly  well  or  that  he  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  a  certain  subject 
I  made  a  note  of  it.  By  studying  this 
notebook  I  soon  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  pupils  and  was  able 
to  help  them.  Knowledge  of  their  in- 
dividual tastes  and  traits  was  often  an 
opening  wedge  to  interest  them  in  then- 
school  work. 

I  used  this  in  many  ways,  often  to 
my  own  advantage,  too.  The  child 
who  kept  a  neat  desk  was  the  one  who 
could  arrange  my  table  for  me.  The 
boy  who  could  write  well  was  the  one 
to  ask  when  I  wanted  an  item  copied  or 
a  lesson  to  be  sent  home  to  an  absent 
pupil. 

The  boy  who  seemed  to  have  an 
inventive  faculty  was  asked  to  offer 
suggestions  in  numberless  school-room 
difficulties  —  and  it  was  usually  the 
troublesome  boy  who  had  his  pockets 
and  desk  full  of  everything  but  the 
regular  school  equipment,  who  seemed 
to  possess  this  faculty.  One  boy,  who 
had  always  spent  more  time  in  play 
than  in  work,  suggested  making 
several  wooden  wedges  to  keep  the 
windows  from  rattling  on  windy  days. 
Later  in  the  year,  he  made  a  beautiful 
little  model  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  dwell- 
ing. He  used  a  board  for  the  foun- 
dation and  bored  holes  to  hold  the 
stakes  in  the  paling.  He  had  to  apply 
himself  carefully  to  reading  the  de- 
scription, and  in  using  a  scale  of 
measurements  he  got  some  valuable 
practice  in  arithmetic. 

Another  boy,  who  had  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  all  previous  teachers, 
filled  me  with  a  feeling  of  dread  when 
he  entered  m^  room  in  September.  I 
soon  noticed  that  he  was  taking  imu- 
sual  care  and  pleasure  in  a  page  he  wa3 
writing.  I  said,  "That  is  beautiful,* 
Joe;  do  you  like  to  write.*'  He  said 
he  did  and  seemed  much  pleased  t6 
have  his  work  noticed.  The  problem 
of  Joe's  conduct  was  solved.  "When 
you  have  finished  your  arithmetic, 
bring  it  to  me  and  if  it  is  perfect  you 
may  copy  this  poem  in  my  notebook. 
Would  you  like  to?  "  He  was  delighted 
to  do  it  and  worked  hard  to  get  his 
problems  correct.  He  never  had  time 
for  mischief  after  that.  The  principal 
noticed  the  change  and  asked  how  I 
had  managed  his  reformation.  She 
said  she  had  never  seen  him  work  so 
hard. 

I  found  that  I  had  children  in  the 
room  who  were  good  teachers.  Often 
a  child  could  explain  a  point  more 
clearly  than  I  could  and  they  were  fre- 
quently given  a  chance  to  do  so. 


Anodier  Nervous 
Breakdown? 

WHAT  is  it?  Just  tired  out 
or  just  broken  dawn?  If 
sleep  alone  no  longer  suffices  to 
allay  the  tension  of  nerves  that 
are  overwrought  and  distracted, 
a  complete  collapse  may  not  be 
far  off. 

Ph>  sicians  will  frankly  tell  you  that 
roedicmes  jire  of  no  avail — that  rest  and 
'  ntttriiivn  are  the  only  salvation.  And 
as  a  scientific  means  of  furthering 
nutrition  they  often  use  Sanatogen — 
in  itself  concentrated  nutrition  which 
conveys  to  the  starved  centers  exactly 
the  food  that  is  needed,  and  especially 
organic  pho^horus,  ''in  such  a  form," 
as  Dr.  Saleeby  says,  "  that  the  nerves 
can  actually  take  hold  of  it.'' 

*  Several  weeks'  regular  use  of  Sana- 
togen has  brought  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  nervous  sufferers  new 
vigor,  fresh  vitality  and  sustaining  en- 
durance— with  better  sleep  and  better 
digestion. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  one  of  the 
thousands  of  well-known  people  who 
have  endorsed  Sanatogen,  writes: 

''Sanatogen  undoubtedly  re- 
stores sleep*  inTigorates  the 
nerres  and  braces  the  patient  to 
health.  1  have  watched  its  effect 
on  people  whose  nenrous  systems 
have  been  entirely  undermined, 
and  1  kaTO  proved  Sanatogen  to 
be  most  Taluable." 

Won't  you  g^ve  Sanatogen  a  chance 
to  help  your  nerves? 


FREE  SAMPLE  OFFER 

On  request  we  will  send  a  25-gram 
Sample  Package  of  Sanatogen,  also  the 
"Text  Book  of  Sanatogen,"  telling 
of  its  tonic  and  upbuilding  value. 
Address 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 
26C  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 
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Busy  Work  for  February — Blackboard  Border 


Hektoeraph  on  white  paper     Outline  heavily  with  black  Dixon  Beginner's  Pendl,  crayon  or  ink. 

Color  fi^ray  or  brown  or  white  by  using  blackboard  crayon;  tint  eyes,  bill,  inside  of  wings  pink,  by  rubbing  the  fingers  over  the  red  crayon, 
then  onto  the  dove.    Cut  out  and  fasten  in  place,  with  left  wing  loose  and  slightly  bent  forward. 

Cut  and  color  hektographed  hearts  or  cut  free-hand  on  red  paper.    String  hwts  with  a  thread  or  thin  strip  of  pi^ier.    Slit  dove's  bill  and 
in  place.  ^" 
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/.  Pan  and  His  Pipes.  VI.  When  Knighihccd  7vas  in  Flciver, 

IL  The  Tortoise  tliat  Gave  the  World  Music.  VII.  The  Violin  ^'ake*-s  of  Cremona. 

III.  The  Holy  Bird.  VIII.  A  Star  and  a    "    ^;. 

IV.  The  Harp  King  Alfred  Played.  IX.  The  Holy  C-^, 

V.  Stephen,  the  Child  Crusader.  X.  The  Sonc.  ^\   Hiawatu^ 

Following  each  story  is  a  list  of  musical  illustrations  to  be  given  with 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  VICTOR  IDEA  of  using:  MUSIC  to  vitalize  and  illuminixte 
stories,  reading*  lessons  and  studies  in  Literature  and  Art? 

Music   bring^s  the  charm  of  romance  into  all  formal  studies;    it  compels  interest  and 
leaves  a  lastingf  impression.     • 

In  "Pan  and  His  Pipes/'  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  lyre,  flute, 
violin  and  lute  are  illustrated  with  appropriate  selections  played  upon 
the  harp,  zither,  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  oboe,  violin,  'ctllo,  lute,  man- 
dolin, guitar,  xylophone,  marimba,  bells,  celesta,  cembalon  or  dulcimer 
and  piano,  all  of  which  are  descended  from  early  primitive  instruments. 
Bird  stories  are  illustrated  with  songs  by  real  birds,  and  with  faithful 
imitations  of  native  songsters. 

All  of  the  above  stories  are  well  suited  to  the  reading  lesson,  or  to  the  music- 
listening  period. 

Tan  and  His  Pq>es"— 35  cento  at  all  Victor  dealers. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Victor  Educa- 
tional Literature,  visit  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  or 
write  to  the 


Victor  XXV 

967.60  special  quotation 

to  schoob  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use, 
the  horn  can  be  placed  under 
the  instrument  sate  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 
can  be  loclced  to  protect  it 
from  dust  and  promiscuous 
ate  by  irresponsible  people. 


Educatiooal  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


mm 
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Pattern  for  Winter  Poster— See  page  112 
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Court  Dance 

{Continued  from  page  107) 
Grasp  right  hands  and  circle  to  the 
right  to  form  one  large  ring.    Courtesy 
to  partner,  then  turn  slowly  and  cour- 
tesy to  neighbor. 

1 1  Grasp  partner's  right  hand,  circle 
and  bow.  Continue  around  circle  in 
same  manner,  girls  and  boys  moving 
at  same  time,  girls  to  the  right,  boys 
to  the  left.  Courtesy  each  time  a  ne^' 
partner  is  met  until  original  position  is 
obtained.  Courtesy  to  partner.  This 
is  somewhat  like  the  grand  right  and 
left  of  the  minuet. 

1 2  Grasp  right  hands  and  circle  into 
same  position  as  figure  two,  forming  a 
line  down  center  of   stage    (vertical 

^^^)-  .  u.  A 

13  Mark  time  for   marchmg  and 

hold  position  until  a  vertical  line  is 
formed  and  last  couple  in  place. 

14  March  — txim  to  right  and  go 
around  stage  twice,  making  square 
turns  and  exit. 

Insist  on  perfect  time  and  stately 
movements  to  represent  old  time  cus- 
toms.   

Game  of   Post-office 

This  game  is  another  way  of  distri- 
buting the  valentines. 

The  post-oflSce  may  be  located  on 
the  number  Uble.  If  a  large  paste- 
board box  can  be  arranged  on  end  on 
the  table,  and  a  square  cut  out  for  a 
delivery  window,  it  adds  much  to  the 
reality  of  the  post-oflSce. 

One  child  is  chosen  for  the  post- 
master. He  sits  behind  the  table,  and 
as  thechfldren  in  turn  go  to  the  window 
and  ask  for  mail,  he  passes  it  out  to 
them.  When  he  receives  his  mail,  each 
child  should  say,  "Thank  you,"  and 
then  pass  out  and  to  his  place.  Have 
several  children  enter  the  post-oflSce  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  show  them 
how  to  form  a  line,  and  await  their 
turn  at  the  window. 


Cream  of  Tariar 


is  used  in  Royal  Baking  Powder 
because  it  is  healthful  and  the  best 
ingredient  known  for  the  purpose. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  adds  to 
food  the  same  wholesome  qualities 
that  exist  in  ripe  grapes,  from 
which  cream  of  tartar  is  derived. 


BAKING    POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 

Absolutely  Pure 

No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


Blackboard   Reading   Lessons 


BeUy's  Battle  Flag 

From  dusk  till  dawn,  the  livelong  night, 
She  kept  the  tallow  dips  alight. 
And  fast  her  nimble  fingers  flew. 
To  sew  the  stars  upon  the  blue; 
With  weary  eyes  and  aching  head 
She  stitched  the  stripes  of  white  and  red. 

The  simple  stone  of  Betsy  Ross 
Is  covered  now  with  mold  and  moss^ 
But  still  her  deathless  Banner  flies 
And  keeps  the  color  of  the  skies. 

—  From  ''Betsys  Battle  Flag;' 

by  Minna  Irving 

The  Personal  Experience 

of  a  teacher  who  desired  a  school  library 
for  the  use  of  her  pupils,  and  though  with- 
out funds,  was  successful  in  securing  a 
library  with  no  expense  to  herself  or  pupils, 
is  given  in  an  illustrated  booklet  issued  by 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago.    Send  for  it  free. 


Our  body  is  like  an  engine. 
The  engine  needs  food  to  work. 
Its  food  is  coal,  wood  and  water. 
The  more  food  the  engine  gets  the  more 

it  can  work. 
But  the  food  must  bum  well. 
We  need  food  to  live. 
Food  bums  in  our  body,  too. 
It  makes  us  warm. 
It  makes  us  grow. 
It  makes  us  strong. 
We  can  work  and  play. 
We  must  give  our  body  good  food. 
We  must  give  it  food  that  will  bum  Veil . 
But  we  must  not  give  it  too  much  food. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  food. 

The  food  animals  give  us  is  animal  food. 

Eggs,  butter  and  meat  are  animal 
foods. 

The  food  plantsgive  us  is  vegetable  food. 

Bread,  potatoes  and  apples  are  vege- 
table food. 

The  food  the  earth  gives  us  is  mineral 
food. 

Water  and  salt  are  mineral  foods. 

We  get  all  our  food  from  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

How  do  bread,  meat  and  potatoes  get 

to  our  fingers  and  toes? 
They  do  not  look  at  all  like  our  body. 
I  shall  tell  you. 
It  is  a  wonderful  story. 
The  blood  carries  our  food  to  all  parts 

of  the  body. 


But  the  food  must  go  t^ugh  many 

changes. 
It  must  be  groimd  up  very  fine. 
It  must  be  dissolved  by  the  juices  of 

the  body. 
Then  it  can  flow  into  the  blood. 
Then  it  can  feed  our  fingers  and  toes. 

We  could  not  live  on  one  kind  of  food. 

We  need  many  kinds  of  food  to  live. 

Do  you  know  why? 

We  need  food  to  make  bone  and  flesh. 

We  need  food  to  make  us  warm. 

We  need  food  that  does  not  make  bone 

and  flesh. 
It  does  not  keep  us  warm. 
It  keeps  our  body  fires  burning. 
Eggs,   milk,  cheese,  beans  and   lean 

meat  help  to  make  flesh  and  bone. 
Potatoes,  sugar,  butter,  oatmeal  and 

nuts  help  to  keep  us  warm. 
What  do  you  think  makes  our  body 

fire  bum? 
Pure  air  makes  the  body  fire  bum. 
We  need  water  and  salt  to  live. 
Can  you  tell  why? 

Let   the   children   make   up   reading 
lessons  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board.   The  following  are  some  good 
topics: 
How  Starch  is  Changed  into  Sugar. 
What  Mary  Eats  for  Breakfast. 
Rules  for  Eating.  ^^  ^^  i  ^ 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cook.  30Q IC 
When  to  Eat  Candy.  ^ 
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Hygiene  in  Primary  Grades 


Efiie  L.  Bean 


Physical  Exercise 

WE  cannot  do  our  best  work  physically  oi  mentally 
unless  we  keep  our  bodies  in  a  good  healthy  con- 
dition. 
You  all  remember  the  great  stress  laid  upon 
physical  vigor  and  perfection  by  the  Spartans  to  secure 
which  they  killed  their  "^eak  and  deformed  children. 

To  the  rest  they  gave  the  best  of  physical  culture  and  the 
old  time  Grecian  games  were  a  revelation  to  the  whole  of  the 
world. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  fast  coming  to  see  the  importance 
of  physical  training  and  exercise.  As  a  result,  note  the 
increasing  number  of  playgrounds  and  parks  being  es- 
tablished about  our  cities  and  towns. 

What  is  their  object? 

An  opportunity  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  get  rid  of  his  or  her 
superfluous  energy  by  means  of  legitimate  games,  folk 
daiices,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  his  or  her  body 
in  an  all-around  way. 

These  games  and  plays  are  given  under  competent  super- 
vision by  instructors  specially  trained  in  the  work. 

Children  in  school  or  els^here  should  not  be  required 
to  remain  in  any  rigid  position  for  long  periods  at  a  time. 

Have  kequent  rest  periods  or  brief  exercises  and  note  the 
new  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  pupils  take  up  their 
work. 

Many  lines  of  employment  at  the  present  time  are  making 
physical  examinations  a  necessary  factor  in  determining 
a  man's  fitness  for  a  position.  For  example,  railway  em- 
ployees, men  on  police  and  fire  forces  and  candidates  for  the 
army  and  navy  must  each  and  all  submit  to  a  physical 
examination  before  being  considered  for  a  position. 

Teach  the  children  the  necessity  for  frequent  bathing. 

Disease  microbes  thrive  best  on  unclean  people. 

Shower  baths  are  safer  than  others,  especially  at  public 
bath-houses,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
touched  by  water  which  has  touched  another. 

Let  children  make  experiments  by  feeling  their  own  pulses 
while  walking,  running  or  lying  down.  Note  the  difference 
in  pulse  beats. 

When  does  the  blood  flow  faster? 

Exercise  makes  the  muscles  grow  larger  and  stronger  and 
harder  while  it  is  the  unused  muscles  which  grow  smaller 
and  weaker. 

For  a  person  with  a  poor  appetite  and  digestion  nothing 
is  better  than  physical  exercise.  , 

It  stimulates  the  heart  and  improves  the  circulation. 

School-room  exercises  and  gymnastics  do  much  in  helping 
the  children  to  form  correct  habits  of  standing,  sitting 
and  walking. 

Tell  the  children  about  the  evils  and  dangers  of  sitting 
humped  up  over  theu:  desks. 

Tell  them  how  the  organs  of  their  bodies  get  all  cramped 
up  from  having  insufficient  space  to  occupy. 

MABEL'S  CHERRY  TREE 

Supper  was  over  and  Mabel  was  helping  her  mother  wash 
the  dishes  when  it  began  to  thimder  and  lighten. '  By  the 
time  the  dishes  were  done  it  began  to  rain  and  the  wind 
began  to  blow. 

Mother,  father  and  Mabel  ran  to  put  down  all  the  win- 
dows and  shut  the  doors. 

"It  looks  as  if  we  might  have  a  cyclone,"  said  father. 

"Oh,  I  hope  not  I"  said  mother.  "Perhaps  we'd  better 
go  down  cellar." 

"I'll  watch  the  storm  awhile,"  said  father.  "I  think  it 
isn't  blowing  quite  so  hard  now." 


Mabel  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  too. 

How  the  wind  did  blow!  The  trees  bent  away  to  the 
ground. 

But  pretty  soon  the  wind  stopped  blowing,  and  the  rain 
fell  more  gently  until  at  last  the  storm  was  over  and  a  rain- 
bow shone  in  the  sky. 

Father  and  Mabel  went  out  to  look  at  the  orchard. 

"O  papa,  see  my  cherry  tree!"  cried  Mabel. 

"Well,  now,  that's  too  bad.  "The  wind  has  bent  it 
way  over  out  of  shape.  To-morrow  I'll  try  to  straighten 
it  up." 

But  the  next  morning  a  telegram  came  telling  of  Grandma 
Burkley's  serious  illness  and  asking  them  to  come  to  Beech- 
town  at  once. 

So  they  hurriedly  packed  up  and  took  the  train  for 
Grandma's. 

They  foimd  her  very  sick,  and  when  she  became  a  little 
better  they  took  her  to  the  moimtains,  where  they  stayed 
for  several  months.  Then  father  went  to  Chicago  on  busi- 
ness and  it  was  several  months  more  before  he  came  to  take 
mother  and  Mabel  home.  ^ 

The  next  day  while  Mabel  was  out  in  her  swing  she 
noticed  such  a  crooked  tree  in  the  orchard.  It  was  just 
like  a  bent  old  man.  She  called  her  father  and  they  went 
to  see. 

"Oh,  it's  my  little  cherry  tree  that  the  storm  blew  over! 
Don't  you  remember,  papa?  You  were  going  to  straighten 
it  up  the  next  day  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  Grandnm's 
and  so  it  didn't  get  straightened. 

"I  remember,"  said  her  father.  "I'll  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it." 

He  tried  to  bend  it  back,  but  it  wouldn't  bend. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late.  It  has 
been  bent  so  long  that  I'm  afraid  it  has  grown  that  way. 
You  see  a  tree  is  something  like  a  boy  or  girl.  When  it  is 
verv  yoiing  you  can  bend  it  any  way  you  want  it  to  grow 
and  it  will  grow  that  way.  Now  the  bones  of  a  young  boy 
or  girl  are  not  very  hard  and  so  they  can  be  bent  easily. 
As  the  boy  or  girl  grows  older  his  or  her  bones  get  harder 
and  harder  and  cannot  be  bent  so  easily.  That  is  why  boys 
and  girls  should  sit,  stand  and  walk  straight,  so  their  bones 
may  grow  that  way." 

"Yes,  papa,  that  is  what  my  teacher,  Miss  Beadier, 
was  telling  us  just  this  morning.  Some  of  the  bo}^  were 
sitting  all  humped  up  over  their  desks  and  she  asdced  them 
if  they  wanted  to  grow  that  way.  I  guess  VU.  have  to 
bring  them  over  to  see  my  tree." 

HOW  TO  BE  STRONG 

Two  legs  have  I  to  carry  me 

About  from  mom  till  night; 
To  keep  them  strong  and  steady, 

I'll  run  with  all  my  might. 

To  carry  wood  and  water 

Two  sturdy  arms  have  I; 
With  clubs  and  bells  I'll  swing  them 

First  low,  then  way  up  high. 

My  back,  too,  must  be  robust. 
And  straight  as  the  straightest  tree; 

So  I'll  swim,  play  ball  and  chop  wood 
Till  I'm  strong  as  strong  can  be. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
As  they  work  and  as  they  play! 

They're  making  strong  their  bodies 
On  each  succeeding  day.  —  Effie  L,  Bean 
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Myth  Studies 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

monsters  that  you  will  find  on  every  side. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  go  near  the  sharp 
horns  of  one  and  the  powerful  jaws  of 
another.  The  Archer  will  lie  in  wait  for 
you  and  the  Crab  stretches  out  his  arms 
to  grasp  you.  If  you  escape  all  these 
there  is  the  deadly  Scorpion  still  to  pass. 

Phaeton  You  cannot  frighten  me,  father. 
I  stUI  wish  to  drive  the  sun  chariot. 

ApoUo  (sadly)  I  must  keep  my  proni- 
ise.  Have  your  own  way.  I  hope  you  will 
not  regret  it.  Come!  it  is  nearly  time 
to  go.  (ApoUo  leads  the  way  to  the  car,  fol- 
lowed by  Phaeton  and  the  Hours,) 

Phaeton  What  a  magnificent  car!  Is 
it  of  pure  gold? 

Apollo  It  is  all  gold  except  the  spojces 
c  f  the  wheels     Those  are  of  silver. 

Phaeton  What  are  the  beautiful  gems 
that  adorn  the  seat? 

Apollo  There  are  diamonds,  rubies  and 
sapphires,  my  son.  (To  the  Hours) 
Hour,  harness  the  horses. 

Hour    I  hasten  to  obey.     (Exit  Hour,) 

Apollo  If  you  are  still  detennined  to 
drive,  I  will  prepare  you  for  the  journey. 
I  shall  first  cover  your  face  with  this  oint- 
ment so  that  you  may  withstand  the  terri- 
ble heat.  (Does  so.)  Now  I  will  place 
the  rays  on  your  head.  Get  in.  (Phae- 
ton gets  into  the  car.)  Here  are  the  rems. 
Hold  them  tight  and  spare  the  whip. 
Keep  in  the  track.  Do  not  forget  that 
you  are  to  take  the  middle  path. 

Phaeton  Why  should  I  take  the  middle 
path? 

Apollo  If  you  go  too  high  you  will 
scorch  heaven.  If  you  drive  too  low  you 
will  bum  the  earth  and  your  mother's 
home.    Be  careful.     Good-bye. 

Phaeton  Do  not  .fear  for  me,  father. 
I  shall  return  safdy.  Good-bye.  (Exit 
Phaeton,  driving  chariot.) 

Scene  IV  —  Apollo's  Palace,  Several  Hours 
Later 

(Apollo  seated  upon  his  throne  with  head 
in  hands) 

ApoUo  Trouble  is  sure  to  come.  I 
shoidd  not  have  allowed  him  to  go. 
(Raises  head)  Are  you  keeping  good  watch 
of  my  son? 

Month  The  Hour  of  Eight  has  just  re- 
ported. He  said  that  the  horses  were  still 
in  the  right  track,  but  that  they  were 
traveling  far  too  rapidly. 

ApoUo  If  he  can  only  keep  them  there 
perhaps  little  harm  will  be  done.  I  shall 
be  glad  when  the  day  is  over. 

(Enter  Nine  O'clock.) 

Nine  O  royal  master,  the  horses  have 
left  the  track  and  the  clouds  are  scorching. 

ApoUo  (groaning)     I  feared  this. 

(Enter  Ten  O' Clock). 

Ten  Phaeton  is  now  driving  lower 
down. 

ApoUo    Perhaps  all  will  be  well  yet. 

(EfUer  Eleven  O'Clock) 

Eleven  Your  son  is  driving  nearer  the 
earth.  He  is  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
chariot  and  seems    terribly  frightened. 

ApoUo  O,  why  does  he  do  that?  If 
he  would  only  keep  his  eyes  on  the  horses. 

(Enter  Twelve  OXlock) 

Twelve  The  forests  on  the  mountain 
tops  are  on  fire.  If  Phaeton  drives  much 
lower  the  earth  will  be  destroyed  (Apollo 
groans) . 

(Ent&  One  0*Clock.) 

One  The  earth  is  crymg,  **JupheT\ 
Jupiter!     Help   me!    I   am   bux:ning!" 


(Enter  Two  O'Clock.) 

Two  Phaeton  has  dropped  the  reins 
and  the  horses  are  running  wildly  hither 
and  thither.  The  earth  is  still  crying 
to  Jupiter  for  aid.  Her  rivers  are  drying 
up,  her  cities  are  burning  and  the  people 
of  Ethiopia  are  turning  black. 

(Enter  Three  O'Clock.) 

Three  The  earth  cries  to  Jupiter  to  send 
a  thunderbolt  to  end  her  sufferings. 

ApoUo  (in  despair)  Will  Jupiter  never 
come? 

(EnUr  Four  O'Clock.) 

Four  The  earth  has  just  told  Jupiter 
that  her  two  poles  which  uphold  his  palace 
are  even  now  smoking,  and  still  he  does 
not  come. 

ApoUo  Jupiter  would  have  come  to  the 
rescue  long  ago  if  he  had  heard.  He  must 
be  away  from  home. 


(Enter  Five  0*Clock.) 

Five  All  will  soon  be  well.  Jupiter  has 
come  to  the  rescue.  He  hurled  a  lightning 
bolt  at  Phaeton,  saying,  "There  is  no 
other  way." 

Apollo    Where  is  Phaeton? 

Five  He  fell  from  the  chariot  and  the 
mighty  river  received  him  and  ended  his 
sufferings.  His  sisters,  who  stood  weep- 
ing on  the  bank,  have  been  changed  into 
poplar  trees  that  they  may  always  remain 
near  to  watch  him. 

ApoUo  Poor  Phaeton!  It  is  as  I 
feared. 

(Enter  Six  O'Clock.) 

Six    The  fires  are   out.    Jupiter  has 
caught  the  horses  and  sent  them  to  the 
western  gate.    They  will  be  rested  in  time 
for  your  drive  to-morrow. 
[Curtain] 


Kind  Words  and  Cash 
Supplied  by  the  T.C.U. 

When  you  are  side,  or  when  an  Accident  interrupts  your  wofk;  when  your  Sdaiy 
is  cut  off  and  your  ejcpcnses  are  multiplied-^ 

Itisthenthattheletterf  rom  the  T.  C,  U-— aecfHiip  AKii«d  by  c  a  %h — oome3  '*  as  a 
friend  with  sympathy ''  and  "gives  one  a  feeling  of  protect ioin." 

The  letter  brings  the  assurance  that  in  misfortune  you  have  a  friend,  and  the 
Cash  helps  to  pay  the  doctor,  the  nur^  and  the  board  bill.  It  assures  freedom  from 
worry*  without  which  no  rapid  convalescence  is  possible. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from  grateful  Teachers  who  have  found  this 
Association  a  friend  m  time  of  need.    These  two  are  typical: 


From  a  Teach«r  in  New  York 
I  have  found  ihe  T.  C.  U.  prompt 
in  payment  of  claims  and  duly  ap- 
preciate the  kindly  sympathy  which 
they  have  always  extended. 

I  especially  appreciated  this  check , 
as  it  came  during  the  Holiday  Season, 
a  time  when  a  teacher's  finances  are 
usually  low.     I  thank  you  for  same. 


From  &  ToAcher  m  N«bra«lfa 

Tbe  T,C.U.  bAi  twn  n  CmiKnd  to  mc  at 
tUh  tittle,  when  ^iLneuoiusrd  me  tobe  fiwuy 
trom  my  school  wotkr  1  muKt  depend  aljiiMt 
(!ntir«1y  upfjn  my  own  caminic  fof  livelihood » 
and  when  my  wages  were  stopijcd  the  T.C.U. 
cime  aa  B  friciid  M.ith  sympatny.  jtloi-e  than 
B  friend,  they  promptly  wui  mc  acbeck  lorlbe 
cbim  [  ftcttt  to  th^m. 

^  ]  consider  the  T.  C.  V.  oik  of  tbe  i^reatesC 
pda  in  u-^chcn,  for  it  if  a  Hend  ind  helper 
in  the  lull  p^chm:  of  the  Word  when  help  ind 
fricEuls  are  m-wt  needed. 


The  T.  C.  V,  is  a  National  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Teachers,  It  was  pro- 
jected and  oi|;amzcdf  and  is  now  conducted,  by  people  whohavehadalonjje^fperiemc 
in  teaching ►  It  b  the  established  protective  agency  of  the  prtifcssion.  Its  long  record 
of  prompt  liberal  payment  of  claims  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  —  established  to 
your  satisfaction  by  himdred  of  letters  from  grateful  teacher^  whose  salaries  we  ha\'e 
S4ived  and  whose  expenses  during  misfortune  we  have  heljjcd  to  pay» 

Dr.  Winihip  %o.y%-  *'  It    iflera  teacher?  a  tiohle   7"     mt^^-^^^^^^m^mt^m^ 
(ippartunity  fiir  fijiEtndDl  protect iuei  and  for  \tr<r 
vi^oa  lureiucigcxicics.  ' 

Ever 


cry  Teacher  in  America  should  be  a  member 
of  the  T.  C.  U.  and  share  its  Protection.  Don't 
hesiUte,  don't  wait  until  something  happens.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  fill  out  and  mail 
tbe  Coupon  for  information.  It  places  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever. 

Teachers  Casaalty    Underwriters 

226  T.CU.  Bldtf.     Lincoln.  Neh. 


To  the  T,  C,  U., 

226  T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Uncoln,  N^b. 

I  am  interested  in  knowiiw  about  your  Protective 
Benefits.  Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of 
tesdmoniak. 


I   Name 


Address  

(This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no  obligation) 
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The  Search  for  a 
-       Good  Child 

(Continued  from  page  83) 

Tristram  the  True  Greetings  to  you! 
(Knights  bow  low  to  the  mother)  The  king, 
our  wise  niier,  has  sent  us  here  to  see  your 
good  child ;  for  a  good  child  is  more  precious 
than  a  kingdom.  And  the  king  offers 
him  his  love  and  favor,  if  you  will  let  him 
ride  with  us  to  live  at  the  king's  court  and 
learn  to  be  a  knight. 

Mother.  Qiauvain  puts  his  arms  around 
his  mother)  I  cannot  spare  my  good  child 
from  my  home.  The  king's  love  is 
precious;  but  I  love  my  child  more  than 
the  whole  world,  and  he  is  dearer  to  me 
than  a  thousand  kingdoms. 

Story  Teller  The  brave  knights  rode 
away  feeling  very  sad.  All  day  and  all 
night  they  rode,  and  it  was  the  peep  of 
day  when  they  came  to  the  king's  high- 
way. 

Tristram  the  True  We  have  found  the 
good  child,  but  his  mother  loves  him  more 
than  the  whole  kingdom,  and  she  cannot 
live  without  her  child. 

King  Such  a  child,  with  such  a  mother, 
will  grow  into  a  knight  at  home. 

Story  Teller  The  king's  words  w^ere 
true,  for  when  the  king  was  an  old,  old  man 
Gauvain  rode  to  his  court  and  was 
knighted.  Gauvain  had  a  beautiful  name, 
for  he  was  called  Gauvain  the  Good,  and 
he  was  brave,  happy,  kind,  pure  and  true, 
.^d  he  was  beloved  by  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  but  most  of  all  by  his  mother. 


Bleeding  Hearts 

'Tis  said  that  February  chose 

For  June  a  valentine 
Of  hearts  as  red  as  any  rose, 

All  hanging  in  a  line. 

They  met  with  storm,  they  went  astray; 

Long  after  they  were  due 
They  came  to  June  one  happy  day 

When  all  the  skies  were  blue. 

She  hung  them  in  her  garden-bed  — 

Soon  after  summer  starts. 
You'll  see  them  there  so  round  and  red. 

You'll  call  them  "Bleeding  Hearts!" 
—  A,  E.  A, 


United  States    Government 
Civil  Service  Examinations 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  Government  examinations 
to  be  held  throughout  the  entire  coimtry, 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring.  The 
positions  to  be  filled  pay  from  $600  to 
11500;  have  short  hours  and  annual  va- 
cations, and  are  life  positions. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  T  223, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtainable 
and  giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  wUl  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OP  LOVINO  CARE 

than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regulvity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lusterlesB,  keep  them  1  ubri- 
cated.  Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glaases— or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly-— will  find 
-eat  relief  in  Murine  applicauons. 
in  the  School  Room  Eves  are  IrriUted  by  Chalk  Dust. 


great  relief  in  Murine  applicauons. 

in  the  School  Room  Eyes  are  IrriUted  by  C , 

uid  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Chiklren's  Eyes  to  Restore 


Magazines   Forced    to    Increase 
Prices 

The  magazines  as  well  as  the  news- 
papers have  been  hit  hard  by  the  im- 
mensely increased  cost  of  white  paper  and 
other  materials  necessary  to  printing  and 
art  work.  Many  periodicals  have  been 
forced  to  raise  their  prices. 

The  Metropolitan  will  increase  its  price 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  year,  Vogue  from  $4  to 
$5,  Country  Life  from  $4  to  $5,  McClure^s 
from  $1  to  $1.50,  Cosmopolitan  from  $1.65 
to  $2.20,  Nautilus  from  $1.10  to  $1.60, 
Hearst's  from  $1.65  to  $2.20,  Photo- 
play from  $1  to  $1.20,  OuUook  from  $2.75 
to  $3.25. 

Tliis  is  but  a  partial  list  of  the  maga- 
zines that  have  of  necessity  been  compelled 
to  increase  their  subscription  price  as  well 
as  the  single  issue  price.  Many  of  them 
have  had  at  this  time  to  renew  their  con- 
tracts for  paper,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
meet  the  extra  expense  in  the  only  way  pos- 
sible. Those  of  the  magazines  fortimate 
enough  to  have  longer  contracts  are  safe 
enough  for  the  time  being,  but  they  realize 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
near  future. 

Nearly  one  hundred  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  cost  strain.  Of  the  twenty  smaller 
magazines  in  New  York  several  have  de- 
cided to  suspend  publication  entirely  and 
others  will  merge  with  publications  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests.  — '  Ex, 


—  The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  will  be  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Chicago,  on  January  18, 
19  and  20,  1917.  The  preliminary  pro- 
gram gives  promise  of  a  meeting  of 
imusual  interest  and  profit.  Previous 
conventions  have  proved  that  this  or- 
ganization aims  to  provide  speakers  wiUi 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  talk.  Purveyors  of  platitudes  rarely 
appear  on  its  program.  A  final  program 
of  this  convention  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  A.  G.  Bauersfeld,  Secretary,  1225 
Divrision  Street,  Chicago. 


Teachers  Need  It 

Ninety-six  page  booklet,  "How  to 
Apply  for  a  School  and  Secure  Promo- 
tion," with  Laws  of  Certification  of 
Teachers  of  all  the  States,  sent  prepaid 
for  fifty  cents  in  stamps.  Free  to  mem- 
bers who  remit  one  dollar  registration 
fee.  Address:  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Teacher's  Agency,  326  Empire  Building, 
Denver,    Colorado. 


You 
I  Can  Weigh 

exactly  what 

You  Should 


You  can  be  Strong,  Vlcoroua  —  f ult  ^ 
Life  and  Energy. 

When  every  organ  ol  your  body  f^  AtrapKi 
as  Nature  intended,  you  can  ht  fire  ftosi 
Chronic  Ailments. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Slifn. 

You  can  have  a  Qood  Fiinre  — ^iu  iood  aa 
any  woman. 

You  can  Increase  or  reduce  your  weight. 

I  have  helped  80,000  of  the  most  cultured, 
intelligent  women  of  America  to  rise  to  their 
very  best — why  not  youf 

No  Drugs — No  Medicine 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's 
laws.  I  merely  snow  you  ham  to  use  them  for 
your  good. 

WbMt  My  PupitM  Stiy: 

"Everyone  notices  the  change  in  my 
complexion,  it  has  lost  that  yellow  color. 

"Just  think  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
Last  year  I  wei^hed216  lbs.,  this  vear  146, 
and  have  notgained  an  ounce  back.  I  am 
not  wrinkled  either.  I  feel  so  young  and 
strong,  no  rhmmatism  or  sluggish  liver. 
I  can  breathe  now,  too.  It  is  surprising 
how  easily  I  did  it  I  feel  15  years 
younger." 

"Just  think  I  I  have  not  had  a  pill  or 
cathartk  since  I  began,  and  I  used  to 
take  one  every  night. 

"if  y  woight  has  increased  SO  lbs.  I 
don't  know  what  indigestion  is  any  mcne. 
and  my  nerves  are  so  rested/  I  sleep  like 
a  bab)r." 

"Miss  Crocroft,  I  have  taken  of  my 
glasses  and  my  catarrh  is  ao  much  better. 
Isn't  that  good?" 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  look  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  face  with  the 
feeling  that  I  am  growing  —  spiritually, 
physicaUy  and  mentally.  Really.  I  am  a 
stronger,  better  woman.  I  don  t  know 
how  to  tell  you  or  to  thank  you." 
i   111  I' I    I  f    M-l    I    1'^  .     ^Reports like 

.\\[     III      M  111  me  every  day. 

Do  you  won- 
der I  want  to 
help  every  voM- 
an  to  vibrant 
health  and 
happiness? 
Wnte  me  your 
faults  of  health 
or  figure.  Your 
correspond- 
ence is  held  in 
strict  confi- 
dence. If/ 
cannot  help 
,  you  I  will  tell 
i  ^l  you  what  will. 
My  Interest- 
ing book  tells 
how  to  stand 
and  walk  cor- 
rectly and  con- 
r  tains  other 
information  of 
vital  interest 
to  women.  Write  for  it;  there  is  no  charge. 
If  you  do  not  need  me,  you  may  be  able  to 
help  a  dear  friend.  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
experience  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 
I  am  at  my  desk  daily  from  8  until  5. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  45.      624  MfchisaB  Ave^  ChiceffO 


Miss  Crocroft  is  a  college-trained 
woman.  She  is  the  recognized  author- 
ity upon  the  scientific  care  of  the  health 
and  figure  of  women,  and  is  daily  in 
personal  charge  of  her  work. 


Nbnnal  Coodttkms.  Murine  does  ix>t  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 
.Sends  Book  d  Ew  Free  on  request.    Your  Drug^t 


—  The  National  Association  of  State 
Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural 
Schools  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
February  28  to  March  2,  1917. 

HIGH  COST  OF  PAPER  AFFECTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  editor  of  Primary  Education  has  received  notice  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  paper  a  much  smaller  edition  of  the  Arniuai 
Rqx)rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  printed  and  many  school 
oflScers  and  librarians  who  have  received  the  volumes  in  past  years  will  be 
obliged  to  purchase  them  at  cost  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  ^t> 
Washington.    Reprints  of  the  various  chapers  will  be  available  for  free  distrP^^ 
butiOB  in  the  limited  amounts  allowed  by  tew.  ^  .  ^  ^ 
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PATTE.RN    FOR  5WAN 
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PATTLRN  FOR  DUCK, 
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Dictation   Seat   Work 

BASED    ON   iCSOP'S   FABLES 
L.  Rountree  Smith 

(All  righu  reserved) 

The  teacher  may  dictate  the  exercises  day  by  day  or  write 
on  the  board  for  children  to  copy. 

LESSON    I 
The  Story  —  The  Cat  and  the  Mice 

There  were  mice  in  a  pantry  and  the  owner  got  a  cat. 

The  cat  caught  so  many  mice  at  first  that  those  left  said 
they  would  not  leave  the  top  shelves. 

The  cat  grew  so  thin  she  tried  to  coax  the  mice  down  and 
hung  by  her  hind  legs  to  a  peg  in  the  wall  and  pretended  to 
be  dead. 

An  old  mouse  cried,  "Mrs.  Pussy,  we  would  not  come 
near  you  if  your  skin  were  stuflFed  with  straw!" 

First  day    Cut  and  paste  or  model  the  cat  and  mice. 

Second  day  Draw,  or  cut  and  paste  the  pantry  with 
shelves.  Make  jars  and  bottles  and  glasses  for  the  shelves, 
and  label  them.  Make  everything  you  can  that  belongs 
on  the  shelves.        '  ♦ 

Third  day  Cut  and  paste  or  model  things  in  the  pantry, 
as  flour  barrel,  a  broom,  an  oil  can,  a  bucket,  etc. 

Fourth  day  Make  a  complete  picture  of  the  cat  and  mice 
in  the  pantry.    Perhaps  the  mice  are  nibbling  cheese. 

Fifth  day  Write  the  story  in  your  own  words  on  a  cat- 
shaped  booklet,  cut  double,  to  take  home.  Make  the  last 
pictiure  with  the  cat  hanging  on  the  wall.  Copy,  "It  is  not 
right  to  try  to  deceive." 

LESSON    II 
The  Story  — The  Fox  in  the  Well 

A  poor  Fox  fell  in  a  well.  A  Wolf  came  by  and  said, 
"Poor  brother,  can  it  be  you  I  see  in  the  well?  How  did 
you  fall  in?  How  cold  you  must  be!  Tell  me  all  about 
it." 

The  Fox  said,  "An  end  of  a  rope  would  be  worth  more 
to  me  then  your  pity;  let  me  get  on  solid  groimd  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  story." 

First  day    Build  the  well  of  blocks,  or  draw  the  pictiu-e. 

Second  day    Model  the  Fox  and  Wolf. 

Third  day  Cut  and  paste  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket  That 
Himg  in  the  Well."    Copy  one  verse  of  the  song. 

Fourth  day  Write  an  ending  to  the  story.  Tell  if  the 
Fox  got  out  and  how. 

Fifth  day  Cut  and  paste  the  best  pictiu-e  you  can  for  the 
story  on  a  booklet  shap)ed  like  a  well,  cut  double,  and  copy, 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

LESSON    111 
The  Story  —  The  Owl  and  the  Grasshopper 

Old  Blinker,  a  drowsy  Owl,  sat  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  and 
the  Grasshopper  troubled  her  with  his  song. 

The  Owl  asked  him  to  be  quiet,  but  he  only  sang  more 
loudly  and  caUed  the  Owl,  "Old  Blinker." 

The  Owl  then  said,  "  If  I  cannot  sleep,  I  can  be  kept  awake 
by  your  pleasant  music.  Come  and  get  a  bottle  of  nectar 
to  clear  your  voice." 

The  Grasshopper  was  flattered  and  hopped  up  to  the  Owl, 
who  immediately  ate  him  up! 

First  day  Cut  and  paste  the  C^jvl  in  the  hollow  tree  and 
the  Grasshopper  below. 

Second  day  Make  the  Owl  on  a  branch  and  the  Grass- 
hopper beside  him. 

Third  day    Make  a  border  of  owls  and  color  them. 

Fourth  day  "Nectar"  was  a  drink  for  the  gods,  or  any 
delicious  drmk.    Make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  and  insects 


you  can. 

Fifth  day 
take  home. 


Write  the  stoiy  on  an  Owl-shaped  booklet  to 
Copy,  "It  is  silly  to  listen  to  flattery." 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


What  was  the 
flag  carried  by  Cortez  — 
still  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Mexico  ?  What  was  the  flag 
of  the  Puritans  ?  Of  Capt.  John  Smith  ?,  Why 
did  Gov.  Endicott  cut  the  red  cross  out  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  flag  7  What  was  the  flag 
designed  by  Franklin  —  the  first  ensign  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress? 

These  are  bm  »  few  of  the  interentlng  questiont 
answered  by  Wayne  Whipple  m  hia  splendid  bbok 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN   FLAG 

from   the   banrer   of  Columbus   to  *'  Old  Glory  "   of  Ihe^  I 
present  day 

Respect  foT  the  flag  is  the  first  lesson  in  patriotism.^ 
There  is  no  better  method  of  in^tiUmg:  such  respect  in  the 
mmd  of  small  chridrcn  than  by  givtnff  ihem  a  brttcr  knowl- 
edge of  the  origm  and  development  of  that  emblem  to  which 
they  arr  so  frequently  calkd  upon  profess  allegiance — ^how 
it  came  into  being,  what  it  has  stood  for  in  the  past,  and 
Its  greater  stgniftcance  to-day.  Here  la  material  for  many 
a  story  hour,  every  page  alive  with  intense  human  intertst, 
eicprest^cd  in  language  which  the  youngest  children  can 
understand. 

Here  you  will  also  find  simple  versions  of  The  Boston 
Tea  Party,  The  Stamp  Act.  Paul  Revcre'a  Ride,  Battle  of 
Lexington,  and  other  historical  events  with  which  the  flag 
IS  closely  allied. 

ON    EVERY    F^ATRIOTIC    HOLIDAY    YOU    WILL    FIND 
THm  BOOK   A   WELCOME  VOLUME 

lor  in  addition  to  the  complete  story  of  the  flag,  it  con- 
tains a  collection  of  songs^  poems,  addresses^  drills  and 
sayings  abotit  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  many  of  which  arc 
avaUable  from  no  other  source. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  is  a 
well  pnnted  book  of  145  pages,  bound  in  durable  cloth  cov- 
ers, with  cglored  frontispiece  and  many  lllustiationa  in 
black  nnd  white, 

WE  00  NOT  SELL  THIS  BOOK— IT  IS  FREE  TO  YOU/- 

Wf lie   your  name  on  the  cogpon  tnd  m»il  to  ui  with  %l  2S  ^ 
mtampi  or  coin      We  wll}  icne)  you  ihli  unumual  book,  c*rri*f«   ^ 
prepBid,  ind  enter  yowr  nftme  far  ■  year'i  ^otacrlmion  is  THB^^  ^ 
klNDEROARTEN  AND  FIRST  ORADE.    You  know  the^^  P*E. 
mtereit  and  value  of  thie  exce]lcnt  mft^ttrine,     Th*   forth v^^ 
cominf  number!  will  bt  better  and  of  mote  prictic»l  belp^^  MlLTOMI 
th*o  *vef  tiefore     Vou  will  not  wftnt  to  min  a  linfle^^  8RAOLSYI 
itsut     The  mi£ajine  and  l>ook  may  be  *em  tP  dlfftt--^'^  CO. 

eni  addrns^i  jf  desired  ^^   Encloied  find 

If  you  are  now  a  mubtcrlbc.  your  lufaACrfption  ^  %l  2^  lor  a  year  a 
will  be  e*t*nded  But  ACT  NOW  We  have  ^  •ub»cription  toTMB 
■«ure<l  only  ■  limited  editmn  of  the«  bookt.  /  K  t  N  D  ERGARTEN 
and  when  they  are  enhauited,  it  la  wncar-  /  AND  FrRftT  GRADE, 
(am  whether  we  can  obtain  mare  DON'T  #  with  Ihe  undef^Undma 
DEUAY-MAIL  THE  COUPON  TO-  ^  that  I  am  to  reeeii^e  Tree  « 
Day  and  have  new  material  Cor  your  /  copy  of  *'THE  STORY  OF 
Lmcolm    Birthday   esctciiet.  V  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG/' 

Send  all  ordert  direct  to  ^ 

^^  1 


MJLTON   BRADLEY  CO 


NatiK- 


Spnnc5etd   Maaa  # 

Ma|»fiac  Depart  me  nu^    Addre«i_ 
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LESSON    IV 
The  Story  — The  Dog  and  His*  Shadow 

A  dog  stole  a  piece  of  meat  and  crossed  a  stream  with  it 
in  his'mouth.  *  He  crossed  on  a  plank  as  there  was  no  bridge. 

He  saw  his  shadow  and  thought  it  was  another  dog. 

He  snapped  at  the  shadow  and  lost  his  own  piece  of^meat 
in  the  stream.  |  M         ^ 

First  day  Model  or  cut  and  paste  the  dogcrossingthestream. 

Second  day  Make  the  reeds,  lilies,  and  cat-tails  growing 
by  ^e  stream.    Make  a  border  of  cat-tails. 

Third  day  Write  a  more  complete  story.  Tell  the  dog's 
name,  where  he  got  the  meat  and  where  he  was  going. 


Fourih  day  Write  the  names  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of.  dogs  you  can  think  of  as,  Eskimo,  Collie,  etc. 

Fifth  day  Cut  an  oblong  booklet  double,  write  and 
illustrate  the  story  to  take  home. 

i£sop  was  a  famous  Greek  story-teller  and  inventor  of 
fables,  bom  in  Phrygia  in  the  sixth  century,  sold  into 
slavery,  obtained  his  freedom  and  served  at  the  court  pf 
Crasus,  King  of  Lydia.  He  was  sent  into  a  certain  part  of 
Greece  on  a  mission,  and  so  offended  the  people  by  his  fables, 
that  they  had  him  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  the  fables  were  not  written,  but  told. . 

A  statue  may  be  seen  of  iEsop  to-day  in  Athens. 


The  Little  Besom — A  Russian  Folk  Song 


Andantino. 


I  .1  I  I  '  I  1  1  I  I 


This  is  I  the       way  she    sweeps  with  her       be  -  som,   ^ 


This  the  song     she    is        sing     -      ing: 


Ai,    lu  -  li,       lu  -  li. 


Fiue. 


ai 


lu  -   li,        lu  -  li,  Bit  -  ter   tears   she   is  shed  -  ding. 


i  n   ryj 


m 


P 


f 
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Only  Thirty 


"  ^Tis  \ours  to  Love 
^Tis  Yours  to  Serve" 


Free    to    Teachers 

^  American  patriotism,  as  never  before,  should  be  instilled  in  the 
mind  of  every  school  boy  and  girl  Old  Glory  should  grace  the 
walls  of  every  schoolroom.  Have  you  this  beautiful  emblem  of 
American  liberty  in  your  schoolroom?  Have  you  done  your  full 
duty  to  America's  potential  good  citizens? 

You   Have   the   Choice   of   Two   Flags 

A  heavy  silk  flagj  32  x  48  inches,  bunting  with  the  48  stars  sewed  on  both 

mounted    on    a    varnished    staff   with  sides,  guaranteed  not  to   fade.     These 

gilded  spear  head;   or  a  big  5  x  8  feet  flags  retaO  everywhere  at  $4  and  $5 

standard    U.    S,    flag    made    of   finest  respectively. 

Here  is  Our   Successful   Plan 

We  will  send  you  30  Emblematic  Flag  Buttons 
which  your  pupils  will  enjoy  wearing.  The  children 
gladly  sell  them  for  10c  each.  Send  us  the  proceeds 
specifying  which  flag  you  want— the  silk  or  the  large 
bunting  flag.  It  will  be  sent  immediately,  prepaid. 
Teachers  allover  the  country  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  offer  and  endorse  our  plan.    You  are  not  out  one 


Tb«  P«itcil  Sharpener  (shown 
abavej  la  the  beat  qo  tbc  ED^r- 
tfL  ^  It  doea  not  Wd&Lc  tbt 
pcdtil  or  brcjUt  (be  leadj,  und 
makca  a  shaip^  pcrTtct  poinl 
aa  both  hard  and  »oft  pencils. 
It    !SJi%'r5  litnt    jind    schoclroum 

The  Plan  :  Have  your  pupila 
seU  2<J  riafe-  Buttons  at  iOc 
tfach.  Send  the  proceeds^  |2.0D^ 
II nd  wc  nil!  send  the  Pencil 
ShorpifDeT  Uy  rtturn  muil  —  prt- 
piiud.     PIcjLX  use  caupon  at  sidL 


THE  JEFFERIS 

701-5  Meridian  St, 


penny,  and  the  children 
are  always  delighted  to 
dispose  of  the  buttons  or 
hav^e  them  for  their  own. 

Talkthisoverwith  your  pupils. 

Start  the  school  year  right  by  in- 
terest ing  t  he  m  i  ni  ni  edia  lely .  An 
OM  Glory  class  helps  to  instill  a 
patriotic  spirit  and  an  honor  of 
the  glorious  flag— it  makes  better 
boys  and  gir!s.  Fill  in  ihc 
cmipon  at  ihr  side. 

COMPANY, 

Andersotii  Indiana 


Tear  Off 

Tbi«    Coupon 

nd    MaiJ     to 


V 


A  Few  Testimonialg; 

"TheFIa^  und  Feiwil  SharEJcnef  tameycsltM- 
day.     &oth  the  putj[k  and  I  art  greatly 

{ilcEt&cd  with  botb  and  wi!ib  to  thaak  you 
or  h^pinK  Ud  ubtdn  them  ^easiU'-'^ 

' '  Pleaie  find  cncloaed  mofiry  orticr     ^ 
for  fJ .  00.    Th jw  li  I  tl  e  ^irU  sold      ^ 
ihe  flatf  buttnps  in  jibout  twa  ^f^ 
hout^        O.    ^\     Eubank,     ^ 
TvtrntT^  A  rk^  jt 

'"Our  fl»i(f  r«-?nftMl.  And  H      t^ 
I*  m  LftTLuly.   KlhiJlt  Tot-  ^ 
ifBhi  ihiny  more,  tat*      t^ 

for    .r.o^.r  >  Andcrioii,       rodimiiA 

Send    me    Emblematic    Flaj 
.        But  torn  which   my    pupiii*  w 
^    &cli   at    10c   each.     The  proceeds 
/^    will  be  sent  to  >'ou,  and  Iminedjate* 
ly  you  will  send  me  prepaid  the  flag  or 
pencil  sharpener  checkiKl  below. 
D  32  X  4S  m.  Silk  Flag.     UO  buttons, 
y    □  5  X  8  ft.  Bunting.    30  buttons, 

y^  (Check  square  for  fkg  you  Wint; 


/ 
/  _ _  , 

^  The JefferisCo., 


3 


I 


ill 


X 


□  Pencil  Sharpener.     20  but  toes. 


J!*amc 


\ddrtss 
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The   February   Calendar 


"And  tho'  on  plain  and  hill 
Tis  winter,  winter  still, 
There's  something  seems  to  say 
That  winter's  had  its  day." 
Theme 

Patriotism  —  Every  day  heroism,  not  the  kind  that  goes 
to  war,  but  the  kind  that  makes  a  man  live  for  his 
country. 

Morning  Talks 
The  New  Month. 
The  Good  American. 
Lincoln's  Boyhood. 
St.  Valentine. 
Washington's  Boyhood. 
Longfellow's  Boyhood. 

Stories 
Everyday  Heroism. 
Lincoln."  Washington.    Nathan  Hale. 
WiUiam  Tell. 

The  Passaic  Bridge  Keeper. 
Arnold  W^kelried. 
A  Noble  Servant. 
Leonidas.  « 

The  Faithful  Hollander. 
Little  Scotch  Granite. 
Dorothy  Dix. 
Florence  Nightingale. 
Mollie  Pitcher. 
Sister  Dora. 
Heroic  Madelon. 
Clara  Barton. 


Poem 
Waiting  to  Grow. 

Memory  Gems 
I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. 

Not  all  can  be  as  great  as  W^ashington  and  Lincoln,  but 
all  can  be  as  good. 

Live  to  be  honest,  brave  and  true. 
Live  so  the  world  will  be  proud  of  you. 

It  is  well  to  be  wise  and  great. 
It  is  better  to  be  good. 


The   February  Story  Picture 

Rachel  Weston 

(See  page  90) 

That  sister  with  the  valentine  is  a  selfish  pig,  one  does 
not  question.  This,  however,  is  quite  the  lassie's  own 
affair,  our  concern  being  that  she  is  dressed  in  a  floppy  cap 
and  a  warm  coat  of  blue.  The  color  is  made  by  adding 
a  hint  of  orange  to  the  blue  usually  found  in  a  child's  paint- 
box.   The  shoes  and  stockings  are  white. 

Little  sister  is  in  white,  excepting  the  dignity  of  a  small 
black  velvet  hat  and  the  touch  of  color  given  by  the  t\^o 
pinky  yellow  roses. 

The  fat  baby  is  snuggled  into  a  woolly  little  yellow  suit, 
but  please  don't  make  him  look  like  a  canary.  Use  yellow 
ochre  just  grayed  with  a  hint  of  violet.  All  of  the  trio  have 
cheeks  such  as  February  is  apt  to  give.  ^ 
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TO  RUN-DOWN  WOMEN 

Detroit    Woman    Tells    How   to 
Regain   Strength 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  "I  was  in  such  a  run- 
dou-n  condition  I  had  no  ambition  to  do 
anything.  I  had  a  chronic  cough  and  cold 
and  nothing  seemed  to  give  me  any  relief 
and  I  was  gradually  gettmg  worse,  until  a 
friend  advised  me  to  try  Vinol,  which  I  did. 
.\fter  the  first  day  or  two  it  seemed  to  put 
new  life  into  me,  the  tired  worn-out  feeling 
began  to  disappear,  I  regained  my  appe- 
tite and  was  able  to  get  a  good  night's 
rest.  The  cough  gradually  wore  away, 
and  I  am  now  feeling  like  myself  again,  so 
that  I  can  do  all  my  housework  and  go 
about  my  duties  as  usual.  Vinol  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  medicine.**  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Waters,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vinol  restores  health  and  strength  in 
conditions  like  this,  because  in  a  natural 
manner  it  increases  the  appetite,  tones 
up  the  digestive  organs,  enriches  the  blood 
and  strengthens  every  organ  in  the  body. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DRAWING-PAINTING 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mall 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Home  study  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Wash  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
Illustrating  and  Cartooning. 
Vou  can  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your 
name  and  address  brings  you  full 
particulars  of  this  unusual  o0er 
br  return  mail  and  our  handsome 
illustrated  Art  Annual. 
I    FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE.  Stodio  712,  Oaalui,  Ntb. 


Gold  Medal  Crayons 


SCHOOC^s^RAYONS 

""'  EDUCATIONAL  COW"*^" 


iNNfY  &  SWITM  CO 


U 


Hiiihest    Award    for 
Crayons  and  Chalks 

Medal  of   Honor 

Panama-Padfic  International  Exposition 
San  Francisco  1915 

Samples  of  our  Gold  Medal  Crayons  and 

Chalks  together  with  color  charts 

will  be  sent  on  request. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 
81-83  Falton  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EXAMINED 
THE  NEW 

AUGSBURG  DRAWING? 


Just  a  Boy 

I  think  he  was 

Like  other  boys— ^ 
He  had  his  sorrows 

And  his  joys. 

Sometimes,  Fm  sure 
He  left  undone 

Some  needed  task  — 
George  Washington. 


The  Best  Day 

Some  skies  may  be  gloomy, 

Some  moments  be  sad, 
But,    everywhere,    always, 

Some  souls  must  be  glad; 
For  true  is  the  saying 

Proclaimed  by  the  seer, 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year!" 

Each  day  finds  a  hero, 

Each  day  helps  a  saint, 
Each  day  brings  to  some  one 

A  joy  without  taint. 
Though  it  may  not  be  my  turn. 

Or  yours  that  is  near  — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year!" 

The  calendar  sparkles 

With  days  that  have  brought  . 
Some  prize  that  was  hoped  for, 

Some  good  that  was  sought. 
High  deeds  happen  daily. 

Wide  truths  grow  more  clear  — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year!" 

No  sun  ever  rises 

But  brings  joy  behind, 
No  sorrow  in  fetters 

The  whole  earth  can  biivi. 
How  selfish  our  fretting, 
How  narrow  our  fear  — 
"Each  day  is  the  best  day 

Of  somebody's  year." 
•  PriscUla  Leonard  in  YotUh's  Companion 


A  Real  Opportunity  for 
Teachers 

Such  an  opportiuiity  for  school-room 
decoration  of  the  right  sort  rarely  comes 
to  teachers  as  is  being  offered  this  month 
by  the  Greenfield  Art  Association,  Green- 
field, Ind. 

They  are  distributing  again  a  limited 
number  of  mementos  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  direct  from  the  birthplace  of  the 
Hoosier  Poet,  whose  recent  death  has 
created  a  greater  interest  among  educa- 
tional people  in  the  literature  and  art 
associated  with  his  name. 

Ahnost  every  child  has  read  iingeringly 
Riley's  "The  Old  Swimmin' ^ole,"  and 
it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  most  school 
children  to  know  that  they  may  have  an 
original  painting  of  Riley's  "Old  Swim- 
min'  Hole"  by  the  artist  Bixler,  upon  the 
walls  of  their  school-room,  besides  a  genu- 
ine Roop  Bust  of  Riley  in  old  ivory  and  a 
lavishly  illustrated  book  of  his  poems. 

Best  of  all,  these  mementos  of  the  poet 
through  a  simple  plan  of  the  Greenfield 
Art  Association,  may  be  secured  without 
cost  to  the  School. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with 
the  Greenfield  Art  Association,  112  Main 
Street,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  after  reading  their 
announcement  on  page  102  of  this  issue. 


@ 


BANKER 


rrDBjQ  br  ^^\  for  ilii«  himh  pr<^  E«ukia   lo  wl  kb 

,      .  .      _      hi)    fl>t  tt"^    ijuuii.,         m.w 
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A  DISSECTED  MAP  »!«»  U.  S. 


Kiel:  pLA(«  t«t  to  V .     ^  ^     ..       .        ,  ^     . 


lJ«WltJi|iU  'in  r*-tri 


r3y  vSchooiSupputs 
At  WnoL^SAu.  Prices 

1  AHD  SAVE    niDDLLflLrtS    PROFIT. 


SET 

8  MAPS 
IN  CASE 


MuLpsArvup-iodAt^.    rt^H|iii,ii]y  hthOsrapJwrl  la 

cndHiftt^  of  maft^of  K.   IL,  \V.  II.,  N*  A*,  I4»  X., 
l\  a.^  Ko  rope,  A  sill.  A  trim. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  MAPS  with  plum 

Ind^^^b^ttpra  *  70  Cents  Each 

Nolsdcss  Erasers,  Earh  postpaid**  S  .  10 

No,  9  Cins.^  Records  "■            "  .19 

Steel  Pen  Poirvta,  Per  Gross   *'  .39 

Ink  CrysU^.Per  Gallon  Pk^.**  .95 


CATALOG  f!f£EOMff£QUt^T 

CATALOG  PL5CHI&ES  &3M0W5  WMOLESALC, 

PRrCdS   OM  ABSOtUttLf  EVtWVTMiMC 

FOR    SCHOOLS 

CLJ.A-ROIjJLeS 


FOlt  TEETH  AND  BREATH      i 

'*L€Ave»  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC 
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TALKING    TOGETHER 

Editor's  Page 
Address  £ditor»  Prdcary  Education,  50  Bromfidd  Streeti  Boston,  Mass. 


No  wise  teacher  tries  to  turn  the  short  month  of  February 
into  one  contmuous  celebration  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
patriotism,  valentines  and  poetry.  But  the  Protest  voiced 
on  page  75  is  justified  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  too  many 
primary  teachers.  Don't  make  patriotism  too  cheap  and 
easy,  for  most  of  us,  whether  children  or  grown-ups,  value 
things  only  in  proportion  to  what  they  cost  us.  One  enter- 
prising teacher,  in  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  overworked 
Pilgrims,  whose  significance  in  her  little  western  sdbool  was 
somewhat  remote  at  best,  made  up  a  November  program 
entirely  of  Folk  Dances  of  different  nations  connected  with 
the  harvest  customs  and  festivals.  As  these  had  all  been 
taught  during  the  autumn  tenn,  the  program  was  eaw  to 
arrange  and  gave  pleasure  to  everybody  concerned.  There 
is  certainly  a  hint  here  for  February,  when  the  minuet  and 
stately  court  dances  will  suggest  Colonial  times  very 
pleasantly  and  without  distortion.  Miss  Wray,  in  "Poems 
Little  Children  Love  to  Recite,"  has  suggested  some  simple 
patriotic  exercises  and  the  story  of  the  first  fiag  is  always 
a  good  one  to  dramatize  in  this  connection.  The  qualities 
that  are  indi^)ensable  in  great  men  are  emphasized  in 
"The  Search  for  a  Good  Child"  and  the  February  Stories 
in  the  Story  Hour.  If  none  of  these  suggestions  meet 
your  need  perhaps  the  "Colonial  Day  in  a  First  Grade" 
may  do  so. 

The  subject  of  valentines  has  been  touched  upon  very 
lightly,  for  it  is  easy  to  overdo  it.  If  you  want  them  on 
your  program  in  some  form,  however,  a  Valentine  Exchange 
offers  a  pleasant  variant  from  the  usual  way  of  celebrating 
February  fourteenth. 

A  good  deal  of  construction  work  is  suggested  for  this 
month,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  trying,  both  indoors  aud  out. 
The  grocery  shop  model,  though  most  artistic  and  attractive 
in  the  finished  form,  i^  really  easy  to  make  and  an  interest- 
ing problem  for  the  sand-table.  It  will  be  followed  in 
March  by  a  hat  shop,  in  April  by  a  flower  shop,  etc.  The 
children  will  all  enjoy  Miss  Whittier'S  February  doll  and 
look  eagerly  for  the  new  March  clothes.  TTie  Valentine 
blackboard  border  will  furnish  seat  work  and  brighten  a 
dark  comer  too.  The  animal  cuttings  are  a  very  practicable 
form  of  seat  work  for  little  children  and  the  winter  poster 
will  certainly  brighten  the  February  gloom  in  any  room. 

The  story  of  Phaeton  is  one  that  always  appeals  to  boys, 
and  it  is  particularly  appropriate  this  month  where  the  days 
are  perceptibly  lengthening.  The  nature  lessons  are  inter- 
esting, as  always,  and  will  fonn  one  of  the  most  vailuable 
series  of  nature  studies  for  children  that  we  ha\'e  ever  seen. 


POSTAL  RATES  MAY  BE  RAISED. 
Another  Burden  to  Cost  of  Publishing, 

The  most  important  event  in  prospect  during  the  coming 
year  is  one  which  causes  many  publishers  to  shiver  with  ap- 
prehension. It  is  reported  from  various  authoritative 
sources  that  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  there 
is  every  prospect  for  a  further  investigation  and  a  conse- 
quent readjustment  of  postal  rates.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Congressional  Committee  will  take  some 
definite  action  for  increasing  rates  on  second-class  mail. 

Our  information  is  too  meagre  and  it  is  too  early  for  us 
to  predict  at  this  moment  what  line  of  action  is  likely  to 
be  taken.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  an  increase  of  the  rates 
on  second-class  mail  are  recommending  the  establishment 
of  a  zone  system,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  of  the 
Parcel  Post.    Likewise,  it  is  being  suggested  that  the  freight 


delivery  system  for  second-class  mail  should  be  largdy 
extended. 

As  we  go  to  press,  report  is  received  that  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  has  recommended  that  the  Committee 
on  Post-offices  should  defer  legislation  regarding  change 
of  rates  on  second-class  matter  until  there  has  been  some 
further  adjustment  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  paper  and  other 
increased  costs  of  periodical  publishing.  Tbe  Postmaster- 
General  recognizes  that,  in  view  of  the  paper  famine,  any 
increase  in  the  postal  rates  at  present  would  be  a  serious 
hardship  for  many  publishers. 

—  From  Crowiey^s  Magazine,  January ^  1917 


A  GLANCE  BEHIND  AND  A  LOOK  AHEAD 
A  Critical  Year  for  Publishers 

The  passing  year  has  been  a  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  periodical  publishing.  Few,  if  any,  other  lines  of 
industry  have  been  hit  so  hard  by  the  increasing  cost  of 
production. 

The  prices  of  everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of 
magazines  have  increased.  Labor  cost  in  all  departments 
has  advanced.  The  price  of  ink  has  increased  neariy 
sixty  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  paper,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant exp)enses  of  all,  has  more  than  doubled. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation  a  very  large  number  of 
publications  have  mcreased  their  prices.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  few  months  more  increases  in  subscription  price 
have  been  recorded  than  during  any  previous  period  in  the 
history  of  publishing.  As  an  indication  of  how  widespread 
has  been  this  increase  in  rates,  more  than  one  hundred  maga- 
zines announced  an  increase  in  price  during  the  month  of 
December. 

More  periodicals  have  been  made  non-returnable  from 
newsd^ers  during  the  past  year. 


NO  RELIEF  FROM  PAPER  FAMINE 

From  a  careful  reading  of  the  various  journals  of  the 
paper  trade  and  from  all  Uie  information  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  regarding  the  paper  situation,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  in  sight.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  predicted  from 
a  number  of  authoritative  sources  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  scarcity  of  paper  during  1917  than  ever  and  that 
the  prices  will  be  further  advanced.  Of  course,  labor  costs 
will  not  come  down.  Consequently  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  cost  of  magazine-making  will  be  at  least 
as  great  during  the  coming  year  as  during  the  past  year, 
with  a  considerable  prospect  of  Increase. 

Naturally,  this  means  that  more  magazines  are  boimd 
to  raise  their  selling  price.  We  have  already  received  inti* 
mations  from  a  number  of  publishers  contemplating  such 
action. 

—  From  Crowley* s  Magazine,  January,  1917 


WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  MARCH 

A  Hat  Shop  Constructed  of  Cardboard. 

A  Dutch  Sand-table. 

A  Dutch  Dance. 

A  GuUd  of  Play. 

Phonetic  Chart  and  Spelling  for  Retarded  Pupils. 

After  Stock-taking  in  the  Grocery  Shop. 

Nature  Study  —  Awakening  Plant  ^^r\r^\c> 

Dlustrated  Spelling  Games,     by  VnUU^  le 

A  March  Poster. 
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The  Corner  Cupboard 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(The  door  of  the  Corner  Cupboard  is  always  unlocked.  Open  it  and  you'll  find  all  sorts 
of  things,  new  and  old,   tucked  awav  inside. 

On  the  upper  shelf,  maybe,  you'll  find  something  you  can  use  yourself.  The  lower  shelf 
b  full  of  things  for  the  children.) 


THE  UPPER  SHELF 

A  noble  aim 
Faithfully  kept  is  as  a  noble  deed !  —  Sel. 

No  soul  at  last  is  truly  great 

That  was  not  greatly  true  at  first.  —  Sel. 

I  know  that  the  past  was  great,  and  that 
the  future  will  be  great. 

And  that  where  I  am  or  you  are  this  pres- 
ent day,  there  is  Uie  center  of  all 
days.  — Walt  Whitman 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed, 
but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I 
have.  —  Lincoln 

The  life  of  Lincoln  should  never  be 
passed  over  in  silence  by  old  or  yoimg. 
He  touched  the  log-cabin  and  it  became 
the  palace  in  which  greatness  was  nurtured. 
He  touched  the  forest  and  it  became  to  him 
a  church  in  which  the  purest  and  noblest 
worship  of  God  was  observed. 

In  Lincoln  there  was  always  some 
quality  which  fastened  him  to  the  people 
and  taught  them  to  keep  time  to  the  music 
of  his  heart.  He  reveals  to  us  the  beauty 
of  plain  backwoods  honesty. 

Lincoln  —  great  in  life,  great  in  death, 
great  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

—  Newman 

To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to 
the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe 
pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked, 
deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on! 

—  Lincoln 


Be  Preiiared  For 
BTatloiial  Song  Week 


Waahingtoa's  Birthday  Week  is  to  be  a 
National  Week  of  Song.  Help  make  it  a 
week  when  our  National  Airs,  and  Hymns 
of  PSitrioCJsm  will  be  in  the  forefront.  Help  to  in- 
stfll  in  every  pupil  a  neater  love  of  good  mudc 
and  the  beanties  of  melody.   The 

"101  Best  Soi^s" 

is  a  book  exacdy  suited  to  your  requirements  for 
that  purpose. 

Just  the  Songs  Tea  Need 

Contains  the  noblest  sooss  of  patriotism,  that 
teach  a  love  of  country;  Songs  of  sentiment  and 
the  home;  sacred  selections;  College  and  Folk 
Soogs.  Over  8  years  of  constant  study  and  re- 
vision have  been  required  to  make  this  the  lead- 
ing song  book  in  America. 

Oahr  3He  per  book  in  100  Iocs,  P.  O.  B.  eUeaco, 
or  70e  par  doson,  propaid  br  wamSL  Lms  ttun 
1  dosoD,  lOe  por  copy*  prspaid. 

ToobCafai  the  kmest  rate,  orders  for  100  or  more 
copies  mav  be  made  up  partly  of  '^Beginner's 
Book  of^  SongsT  provkled  you  cannot  use  100 
copies  of  either  one. 
frss  Samfitt  <hpt98  to  Toaohtn  mmiUontng  t/k/s  paptr 

Supply  of  ««101 
'Now-BeRca4jrt 


Begiiiii«rs  Book  of  Songs 

A  book  of  simple  songs,  exedses, 
rote  songs,  etc..  for  teachfiig  beginners 
andHttletota.  Sold  at  same  tow  price. 


Suggestions:  Whatever  else  you  do,  or 
don't  do,  this  February,  teach  your  little 
folks  a  line  or  two,  a  stanza,  or  a  chorus 
of  our  national  songs. 

Have  a  Hero  Day.  Let  each  child  tell 
who  his  favorite  hero  is,  and  why,  *and 
some  little  story  about  him  —  or  her. 

THE  LOWER  SHELF 
The  Flag  Month 

F  for  the  last  short  month. 

Her  days  are  loyal  —  very, 
Like  little  Flags  they  flutter  by, 
Red,  White,  and  Blue  against  the  sky, 
And  "Hip,  Hurrahl  Hurrah! "  they  cry  — 

"Three  cheers  for  February!" 

—  A.KA. 

Chorus  Recitation 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord!  —  Book  of  Psalms 

Our  Father's  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might  — 

Great  God  our  King!  —  Smith 

Our  Flag  has  never  waved  over  any  com- 
munity but  in  blessing!  —  McKinley 

L[i  honor  of  truth  and  right, 
In  honor  of  courage  find  might. 

And  the  will  that  makes  a  way, 
In  honor  of  fame  well  won, 
Of  Lincohi  and  Washington, 

Oiu-  Flag  is  floating  to-day! 
—  Adapted  from  Youth's  Companion 

The  Flag!  Hats  off !  Salute!  Three  cheers! 
God  keep  it  through  the  coming  yearsi 

—  A.  E.  A. 

Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  — 

O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free, 

And  the  home  of  the  brave! 

—  Francis  Scott  Key 

A  Good  Reason 

They  say  that  February 

So  flower-like  is  and  dear. 
The  English  poets  call  her 

"The  Snowdrop  of  the  Year!" 
The3r'd  have  another  reason 

If  they  lived  over  here 
And  knew  her  storms,  to  call  her        r 

*  The  snoYf-drop  of  the  year! " 

—  A.  E.  A. 


SEVERE    RHEUMATIC 

PAINS  DISAPPEAR 


Rheumatism  depends  on  an  acid  in  the 
blood,  which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints, 
producing  inflammation,  stiffness  and 
pain.  Tins  add  gets  into  the  blood 
through  some  defect  in  the  digestive  pro- 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the  old-time  blood 
tonic,  is  very  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism.  It  acts  directly,  ¥dth 
purifying  effect,  on  the  blood,  and  im- 
proves the  digestion.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
Hood's  to-day. 


COUQHINQ  ^^ 

threat  sootlied,  voice  helped 

BROWN'S 

MIONCNML 

TROCHES 

NEW  TRIAL  SIZE  BOX  lOe 


by 


FROM  aU  parts  of  the  United  Sutes  the  Public 
^  Schools  have  been  calling  for  IMXON*S  PBNCIL8. 
We  have  sold  many  thousand  gross  more  than  in 
previous  years,  whxh  is  very  gratifying,  as  every- 
one likes  to  feel  that  thdr  efforts  are  appredated. 

Our  Solid  Crayons  were  in  demand  all  the  time, 
and  as  for  the  Big  Leads  for  freehand  drawing  ana 
writing,  we  were  almost  swamped  with  onlers. 
The  rush  is  over  now,  and  we  can  wapplty  yoa  in 
any  quantity  at  short  notice. 

Our  faces  are  now  turned  towards  the  New 
Year.  Will  you  let  us  help  you  to  ntake  it  a 
Happy  One? 

Send  16  Cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample 
package. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 

Thirty  days*  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  ottr 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  a  CO. 

46  MUBBAY  ST. 
NEW  YOBK    CITY 


THE    PALMER    METHOD 

EMBODIES  THE  fHQHT  MECHANICS  AND  PEDAOOQY 
OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWMTINQ 

TiM  PALMBR  METHOD  bM  becom«  th«  stan- 
dard throughout  America,  because  it  produces  satis- 
factory results.  8t.  Psul,  Minn.,  has  Just  instalted 
the  Palmer  Method  in  her  schools.  It  has  already 
*'  made  good  **  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  scores  of  other  large  cities,  ana  has 
proved  to  be  as  fleaalble  in  rural  schools  aa  in  City- 
schools.  Ask  us  for  copies  of  Rural  School  Edition 
of  PALMER  PENMANSHIP  POINTERS. 

Our  regular  SIO  Normal  Course  by  Corxespoodeoce 
FREE  to  teachers  whose  pupils  are  supplied  with  in- 
dividual copies  of  our  textbooks.  Wnte  us  for  full 
inforaiation.    Excellent  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  sdf-teachfaig  MANUAL, 
single  copy,  25  cents  postpaid. 

THK   A.  N.    PALMIR  COMPANY 

SS  Irving  Pltee.N.Y.  Mfn«-BM|^Cedwllsfidi.la. 

ISS  B^yJtton  St,  Berten.  Man.  Widwitr  BMB^^PMIaM^Ps. 

S2  So.  Wabish  Avs.,  Chieaoo,  III. 


Ite  CaMe  C«^  1201  CaMe  BldK.  Chicago 


AT  LAST!  A  PERFECT  DUPLICATdft 


Prist  Year  Owa  TjrpnrrMta  or  Pn  WrHloa  Uttm,  Drawfafi,  Umm.  oIc.  oo  the 
"Modem"  Duplicator.  It  cootains  no  glue  or  gelatine.  Ahrajt  **RoaMHftir 
Tbo  Moiora  Daplkilor.'* 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Modem" 
Dui^cator.     it  Will  Stvo  Yoa  Tlae,  Laker  aui  Meaoy. 

When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forty,  fifty  or  more  letters  of  the  tame  kind, 
typewritten  or  pen  written,  just  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way.  Put  it 
on  Duplicator,  a  strong  copy  is  transferred  to  the  Duplicator,  lemove  letter 
and  pnnt  the  duplicate  (fac-fimile)  letters.    Music,  Maps,  Lessons,  Examine- 

tiooi.  SolidUtions,  Letters  or  ansrthing  can  be  duplicated  in  one  or  more  colors  at  the  same  time.    So  simple 

a  chill  can  use  it     Lasts  for   yean.     Can  be  used  a  hundred  times  each  day.    Letter  site,  9x12  inches. 

complete.  U.SS  —  Less  Sptdal   Dtoeoaat  to  achoob  and  teachers  of  10  per  cent,  or  S4.06  net.     Booklet  of 

other  sixes  free.     Address  the  manufacturer. 


a.   C.    DUBKIN  a  BEEVES  CO. 


330  Fifth  Ave.  DigitJzeC  Pittabarifc.  Pa 
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A  Protest 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

part,  she  caught  the  attention  of  the  child. 
He  liked  the  bright  cherries  and  was  fas- 
cinated with  the  hatchet,  having  already, 
perhaps,  learned  some  of  its  charms  by  ex- 
perimenting on  mother's  mahogany  fur- 
niture, but  the  lesson,  alas!  was  lost  in  a 
delicious  "  Cherry-mash." 

There  are  so  many  things  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Washington  that  might  be 
told  so  that  even  the  smallest  child  can 
remember  them,  that  it  really  seems  a  pity 
that  his  claim  to  fame  or  defame,  should 
rest  upon  the  broken  Umb  of  a  cherry  tree. 

Beautiful  pictures  may  be  had  for  a 
penny  apiece,  from  the  Pexry  Pictures 
Company,  of  .Washington,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  leadership,  and  they  appeal  to 
children.     I  have  tried  them  many  times. 

The  American  flag  is  a  good  thing  by 
which  to  symbolize  the  birthday  of  our 
great  chief,  because  but  for  him  it  might 
never  have  been.  I  am  only  voicing  a 
plaint  and  a  protest  that  has  been  crying 
for  utterance  since  my  own  childhood, 
when  the  love  of  Washington  for  his  great- 
ness and  nobility  of  character  first  began 
to  appeal  to  me. 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

Before  another  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary comes  around  I  hope  that  more  of  us 
wUl  devise  a  scheme  by  which  we  can 
impress  our  children  with  the  beauty  of  a 
beautiful  ai^  noble  life  by  some  means 
other  tbaa  s  cherry  tree  and  a  hatchet. 


Some  February  Nonsense 

"A  flag  shall  be  my  chosen  flower," 

Cried  merry  February, 
"  And  of  the  fruits,  the  one  that  suits 

Me  best  is  candied  cherry!*' 

''I'm  quite  well  red^^  she  added  then, 
^^  White,  too,  in  all  my  dealings; 
If  often  blue,  what's  that  to  you  — 
'Tis  but  a  case  of  feelings! " 

"A  hatchet  I  could  carry,  should 
I  march  away  to  wars,  sir, 
I'd  face  my  foes,  but  I  suppose 
I  often  should  see  stars y  sir! 

"I  have  a  heart  to  give  away, 
And  very  still  and  wary 
Four  years  I  keep  —  and  then  I  leap'' 
Said  merry  February.  —  A.  E.  A, 


SCHOOL    SOUVENIRS 

For  the  Last  Day  of  School 

Our  booklet  souvenirs  are  just  what  you  want  for  your  pupils  at  school  close.  We 
have  furnished  them  to  teachers  for  19  years,  and  always  were  they  praised  for  their 
beauty  and  individuality. 

Booklets  have  two  inserts,  cover  embossed  in  gold  and  green  and  tied  with  silk 
tassel.  On  the  inserts  is  printed  a  close  of  school  poem,  another  poem  dealing  with 
school  life  and  one  page  of  maxims,  all  appropriately  illustrated  .with  pen  etchings, 
drawn  exclusively  for  our  booklets. 

We  print  to  your  order  name  of  school,  district,  number,  township,  county,  state, 
teacher's  name  and  names  of  school  officers  and  all  names  of  pupils  in  grades  or  years  if 
desired.     Your  photo  or  that  of  building  may  be  added.    Send  photo  to  copy. 

No.  7.  Size  nearly  3x7.  shown  in  illustration,  and  as  above  described.  Price,  12  for 
$1.10.  additional  ones  Uc  each.     With  photo,  12  for  $1 .25,  additional  ones  7c  each. 

Envelopes  to  match  10c  per  dozen  —  best  linen. 

Xo.  r>.  Oblong  Booklet,  arranged  as  described  above.  Size,  4x6  inches.  12  for 
.*?l.2o,  additional  ones  tic  each.     Photos  l.'^-c  each  extra.     Envelopes  10c  per  dozen. 

SAMPLES   FREE 

OHIO  PRINTING    COMPANY    - 

Box  P  New  Philadelphia,   Ohio 


THE   LONG   ISLAND   COLLEGE  HOSPITAL 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Four  year  medioal  coiirse  for  M.D.  degree. 

Two  years  of  college  work  required  for  entrance. 

Exceptional  clinical,  hospital  and  laboratory  facilities. 
Largest  College  Hospital  and  endowed  dispensary  in  the 
United  States.  Unusual  opportunities  in  Greater  New 
York.  For  particulars,  write  to  Otto  Von  Huffman,  M .  D . , 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Heniy  and  Amity  Streets. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Always 

Yet  we  can  fill  a  lifetime 
'^With  kindly  acts  and  true, 
There's  always  noble  service 

For  noble  souls  to  do! — Sd,       "-^ 

id 

Shine  On  ^ 

(For  two  groups  of  children,  each  with  flagsp? 

First  - 

Stripes  in  our  Banner,  a-glow,  ^ 

Color  of  sunbeams  and  snow,  1 

Shine  for  the  valor  our  forefathers  knew-tJ 

Lift  with  your  folds  a  name,  strong  am, 

true,  ' 

Beautiful  Stripes  for  Washington  glow!     C 

«ii 

Second  « 

Stars  in  our  Banner,  shine  on,  ^ 

Shine  with  the  colors  of  dawn,  ^ 

Shine  in  that  field  that  is  blue  as  the  skyT 
Hold  in  your  light  a  name,  fair  and  high|| 
Beautiful  Stars,  for  Lincoln  shine  on! 
All  {with  effective  grouping  about  crosses. 

Flags) 
Flag  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars,  I, 

No  stain  their  memory  mars  —  - 

Brave  they  were,  tender,  and  faitMul  toyot  t 
Shine  for  them  always  in  Red,  White,  anc 

Blue  — 
Flag  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars! 

—  A.  E.  A. 
iio 


Soofs  Tlut  Faadnale  ^ 

TheUttleFoIki 

The  Everyday  Song  Bo^^ 

IT  is  easy  to  teach  music  to  the  Litte  Peopl^ 
if  you  interest  them — if  they  can  sini"" 
songs  they  like,  in  k^ys  that  are  easy  f<y  H 
them.  That  is  why  this  new 
"Everyday  Song  Book"  suc- 
ceeds so  well.  It  has  easy, 
graded  songs,  rote  songs  and 
music  for  all  occasions  of  the 
year,  and  most  beautiful 
Christmas  and  other  music,  as  well  as  su^ 
gesdons  for  Primary  Teachers. 
cTlces:  Only  3Hc  each  in  100  lots,  flo.b.  Chicago.  ^ 
7Dc  per  dos.  prepaid;  tingle  copies  10c,  prepaid.    ^^ 

Poems  That  Have  Belpctfl 


REESUffU 

to  teadiers 
nentlonlnt  . 
this  paper    ' 


The  101  Famous  Poems^ 

HERE  are  the  poems  that  have  swayed^ 
men's  hearts  and  deeds  throughout 
history.  The  poetry  that  will  leavi^ 
its  impress  on  the  character  of  your  pupils  at' &o 
it  has  on  generations  of  men  and  women  be^" 
fore  them.  Just  the  Prose  Supplement  alonT^ 
contains  masterpieces  like  the  Gettysbur|[| 
Address,  Patrick  Hanry^s  Oration,  the  Dec*C| 
laradon  of  Independence,  etc  All  in  a  handyi|P| 
pocket  size  volume,  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  rj 
Price:  15c  per  copy,  prepaid.  (No  free  samples.)  h^ 
A  Book  Yoa  Cannot  DupHcmtm  Blamwhen  For  5(k  k 
THE  CABLE  COMPANY,  UOI  Cable  BM|..  Chlcafi  H^ 

71*  WoHd'm  Gr0atnt  Makmn  at  Piano*  and  tnmgr-ndi/tr  Piamm  Ti 


3>a-3>a- 


XT  3>a-CJ  ES  ISLfl:  ES  3M  T 


To  Those  Who  WUl  Attend  the  Kansas  City  Meetinfi  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  February  26»  1&17  to  March  3,  1917 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Educational  Commercial  Exhibit  which  has  become  a  feature  of 
the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  helpful  displays  that  has  ever  been  prepared. 

All  exhibits  will  be  together  on  the  top  floor  of  the  convention  hall  The  registration  and  information 
bureau,  together  with  the  principal  meetings,  will  be  held  in  the  same  building. 

All  superi  ntendents  and  teachers  in  attendance  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  exhibits.  The  school-book  pub- 
lishers, manufacturers  and  dealers  in  modern  school  equipment  and  teachers'  agencies  will  be  nearly  all  represented. 

Educational  Conunercial  Exhibits  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association 


» 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  g:?i^:^jss! 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  Playe,  DriUe,  Oamee.  Boiiffs, 
Marches,  Bntertalnment  Books.  Flags,  Festooning, 
Drapery.  Tableau  IJghts,  Bntertalnment  Material, 
Bducatlonal  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers.  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing.  Sewing.  Coloring.  Alphabet. 
Number.  Reading,  Report,  and  Btisy-Work  Cards. 
Records.  Certlfloates,  Diplomas.  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars.  Papers.  Beeos,  Baffla,  Needles.  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  ndnts,  Crayons.  Erasers.  Scissors.  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts.  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUOH  ^t  CO..    WABBBN.  PA- 


Every  schod  teacher  in  the  country  is  entitled  to 
one  of  our  practical  booklets  free,  and  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Puah>less  hangers  and    other   Push   devices    so 
necessary  in  class  rooms  to  fasten  charts,  pictiires, 
decorations,  etc.,  to  walls,  without  nails  or  tacks. 
Moon  PmIi-PIiis,  Made  in  2  sizes  )         IQc  sktf 

Class  Heads,  Steel  Feints        {     ^^^^  ' 
Mosre  Pmli-lcn  BMgm,  4  sizes  (     Everywhere 

The  Hanger  untk  the  Twist     )        or  by  mail 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  Dcpl.  43.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Illinois  Training  School  For  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Exam- 
iners. OSers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospital.  2200  beds.  Private 
duty  experience  provided  in  otoer  institutions. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health,  of  age  (19-35),  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Montessori  Teacher-Training  School 

Instruction  in  theory  and  use  of  Montessori  materials. 
Resident  and  day  students.  Elementary  and  college 
preparatory  courses.  $30,000  building.  Basketball, 
#¥nnis.  For  illustrated  folder,  address  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
^iidersen,  DirietrMS.  Box  i08,  TorrMdatt.  Phlladolphia,  Pt. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH. 

ON  THE  THEORY  THAT  THIS  iS  THE  FIRST. 

This  course  of  grammar  cannot  well  be  used  with  one 

\>l  the  old  sort-     Useless  and  puzzling  matter  in  its  prc- 

Mecessors  is  not  found  here.    For  thousands  of  years 

grammarians  have  followed  each  other  without  think. 

ing  of  improving  by  taking  out  dead  matter.     284  pages; 

75c  postpaid.    No  free  copies.    Circulars. 

G.  S.  HUGHS 

Author  of  "Ancient  Civilizations"  and  "Boken" 

915  East  55th  Street,  Chicago 


m^m^^mm 


MADE  TO  ORDER.  ANT  STYLE  OR  HATCRIAL 

.    ^^—.^  8p«oial  etf*r,  cither  atyl*  pin  lier«  lllin- 

1/y^WjM  tralcd,  with  an  aqual  aub«tHutio«i  of  Utters  l 

*^T<^W9  and  iMimerala  with  on«  or  two  ookira  of  b«et  fflR^'^l 
^^y  hard  aAamel.  SUvar  Plat*  1  So  aaoh.  ^^J£j/ 
jMS^,  f  1 .  BO  par  dotan;  StarKng  Sllvar  SOo  aa.  ,  m«sIV« 
m^  *  fs.oo  por  dozen;  SoMOoMf  1. SO  ••.,  '•''•  *^^' 
Si  5. CO  par  dosan.  Write  for  oatalog.  Praa  upon  r««Mat« 
HfflAII  mOS.  CO.         40  BAVTIAN  B1J)0. ,  nOCHCSTCR,  N. Y. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 


m  IVC  Dialognea,BacitatiODS.DriUs.Speak0n.Mono- 
rLII  I  a  losuea.  PolkD«ncaa,Operettu.MaBiaaPioces. 
Plngar  Plays.  MoiioaSoncs.  lUnstratad  Songs.  Pantomime 
Songs.  Shadow  Plays.  Tableaux,  Pantomimea.  Special 
Entertalnmeota  for  all  Holidays.  Minstrels.  Jokea.  Hand 
Books.  Make-up  Goods,  etc. 
Por  mil  agea  and  occasions, 
large  catalog  Wr—m  Every 
T««oli*r  aboold  bare  one. 
T«  0.  UBNieON  A  CO. 
Pg»>.57    .   CHIOAIMI 


y/toComiMBeofnoDt  Manual 

foil  of  new  ideoafor^  teach, 
and  abidenta.  — 


yj 


fc%e^^ 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


ALPHABET    CARDS 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  when 
cut  apart  for  250  cards,  each  about  three- fourths  of 
an  inch  square,  printed  on  both  sides,  500  letters, 
on  heavy  cardboard,  assorted  colors. 
Price,  15  cents 


CAT 


edIx:ational  publishing  co. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Teaching  Patriotism 

{Continued  front  page  77) 

other;  "The  Legend  of  Bregenz,"  by 
Adelaide  Procter,  still  another. 

All  patriotic  occasions  can  be  preceded 
with  anecdotes  to  prepare  the  childr^ 
to  appreciate  them.  Lincoln's  life  was  be- 
gun early  in  January  and  recitations  that 
the  teacher  had  learned  from  memory 
were  learned  by  the  children  and  used 
later  for  the  Lincohi  Day  exercises. 
Sometimes  teachers  and  children  learned 
the  poem  together.  Then  followed  Wash- 
ington's Life.  Some  time  before  June 
came  flag  recitations  and  memory  gems 
from  the  Primary  Education  and  other 
magazines. 

In  dosing  it  is  well  to  note  any  anecdote 
that  will  bring  home  to  a  child  what  our 
flag  stand^for,  what  liberty  and  justice 
mean,  why  we  honor  and  love  it  enough 
to  sacrifice  comfort,  home,  health,  loved 
ones,  even  life  itself,  to  keep  it  free  and 
unstained;  what  the  flag  cost  our  fore- 
fathers to  make  it  free  and  great;  what 
other  nations  did  and  are  doing  for  their 
country;  some  of  the  particulars  in  which 
our  children  are  especially  fortimate  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  lands;  how 
our  institutions  are  better  than  others  so 
that  we  would  die,  if  necessary,  to  defend 
them  rather  than  see  them  taken  from  us 
by  force  of  arms;  what  it  means  to  be 
under  another  nation  and  pay  tribute. 


INCREASE  IN  SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 

Owing  to  the  enonnous  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper,  and  of  everything  else 
necessary  in  the  publishing  of  a  magazine, 
the  subscription  price  of  Primary  Edu- 
cation will  be  advanced  to  S2.00  per  year. 
For  a  limited  period  subscriptions  w&l  be 
accepted,  cash  with  order,  at  the  present 
rate  of  $1.50  per  year,  for  not  more  than 
two  years  in  advance. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  desire  to  renew  at  the 
present  price  of  $1.50,  payment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  from  present  date  of 
expiration  will  be  accepted  at  $1.50  per 
year. 

Act  Promptly 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  im- 
portance of  sending  renewals  NOW,  as  the 
rapid  rise  in  cost,  of  all  raw  materials  is 
likely  to  force  this  increase  sooner  than  we 
anticipate. 


^ 


The  Cold  That 

Come  ft  from  Being 
Overheated 

is  often  checked 
byLuden's.  Re- 
lieves  dryness 
in  the  throat. 
S'Weetens  the 
bfealh. 

wvL  B,  imm 


lUDENlS 

"IW^  Couch  Drops 


You  should  have  the 

"Royalroad  to  Reading" 

A  new  and  simple  device  with  complete  in- 
structions for  teaching  reading  to  beginners  by 
the  most  efl&cient  method.  Precedes  primers 
and  readers  or  may  be  used  together  with  them. 

35  cents  postpaid 

Calvert  School,  Baltimore,  Aid, 


ARE  YOU  TEACHIN6  A6RICULTURE 
IN  YOUR  SCHOOL? 

Enclose  10c  postage  stamps  for  samples 

of  books  heljrful  in  teaching  agriculture. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

International  tlarvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


Smnethlns;  you  ae«d 
In  your  School 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


May  be  used  on  buHetin  boartls.  for  marking  dooim blue 
printina,  pcmtors  of  aKricuItarfll  exhiblta,  notices,  and 
ttlBO  in  chemical*  physlpai  and  domeutio  ■cience  labora- 
tories. A  sample  enyelope  oontaining  fifteen  differpnt 
lettcra  and  flgurea.  together  with  a  dewjriptrre  booklet, 
will  b«  mailed  fne.    Oar  lotton  and  Agunm  are  used  In  private  and 


public  schoola  as  well  as  ml-      a         f-^        /^  ^         ^        '^ 

ssj^&sa-a'fiJssr^  A.  B.  t.  1 ,  Z,  6. 

Address,  Edncatlonal  Department, 
THE  TABLET  6  HCKET  CO.,       424-«30  W.  Adams  St.  ChlMlo 


WRITE    NEWS    ITEMS 

and  Short  Stories  for  Pay  in  Spare  Time. 
EARN  $25  WEEKLY.  Copyright  Book 
and  plan  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 

PRESS     REPORTING    SYNDICATE 

472  St.  Louis  Times  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 

BED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  forei^ 
matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  in 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

Excelaior   Quilted   Mattress   Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding- 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  ftufify  as  new. 
Made   in-  All   Sizes 
Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  Pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St.,  New  York  Cit 
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**An  honest,  patiuUking»  efficient  teachers'  agiency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools,  eaSkga  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teacher^  agencies.    The  f ollowingf  excellent 

"THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I800. 


BWpiKIIIO  COOIMCIKNI 


Mis«  B.  F.  POSTER.  Manager. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Manager 

OOJ3.    «S^iree^9    ISom^oix. 


Coapcdtloa  for  pofltloiit  grows  sharper  each  year  —  us«  every  help 


THE    FIGKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaoon  Street,  Boston. 
Teaohera  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


An  Afency  registration  increases  yonr  chances  for  securing  work  entfrely  congenial. 


TEACHERS  EXGHANGE      iSoBoVistonst. 

RECOMMENDS    TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Have  yon  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uaniny    Imh 

Free  Literature.     Address  HAIflUI^,  II^M^ 


An  Agency  registration  increases  yoar  chances  for  securing  work  entb^y  congenial. 


nrket  tree  to  tdioo  I  officials, 


^ fllol3LOX*xi&osrl3L^sra3i    T< . 

A  superior  sgency  for  superior  people.    We  recommeod  only  reliable  candidates.    Services' 
CHABLBS  W.  MULFORD.  Prop.  (Tel.  1635  Murray  HUl)    303  Fifth  Ave.  New  York.  N.Y 

The  Salary  yoor  qnallflcations  deserve  Is  tocreased  by  an  agency  registratloe. 


DCIIII    CniiniTinNAI    RIIRFAII    38th  year.    First  class  equipment.    Operates  locally  and  nationally, 
rCNN    tUUMIIUnAL   DUnCflU    Direct  calls  from  school  <XcCT8.     Direct  recommendations.     Well 


NO    ADVANCE    FEE 


pcepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    395  D  7th  St,  Allentown.  Pa. 


Agenclee  are  dally  helphig  others:  they  will  help  yon. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Onr  Special  Field 

Cslorade.  Kamss.  MoatSM.  Ntw  Msxtoo.  Orsoon,  Artzona, 
Cslifomia.  Oklahoma.  Tsxai,  Wsshlnaton.  Wyoming, 
Idaho.  Nebraska.  Noveda.  No.  Dakota,  So.  Dakota.  Utah 


Kght. 
How  to 


se  Booklet  *'  Road  to  Good  Positions  "  Free. 


.imly  for  a  School,  With  Laws  of  Certi6cation 
of  all  the  States,  free  to  members.  Hfty  Cents  in 
stamps  to  non-members. 


^r^ 


One  Agency  that  does  the  work  of  Many. 
The  largest  and  most  widely  patronized  Afency  in  the 
West.    Wm.  Enffer.  Pd.N.,  A.ll.,llanader. 


/ICt^CY.   EMPIRE  BLDG.  Di>.viii  fOLC 


This  Is  an  age  of  specialists— It's  an  agency's  bnshiess  to  place  teachers. 


FOR  16  YEARS 


f IC  T^ACHKR/S  AGENCY 

ing  up  Its  Iwsineas  in  the  Northwest 

until  to-day  it  has  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
educators  in  its  field.    Write  to-day  for  our  Seven- 
teenth Year  Book.    F.  H.  HUNTWORTH.   Mgr. 
535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Washington. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  preeentation  of  their  candidates. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P. French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Molly  Pitcher 

Washington  rode  from  the  bloody  fray. 
Up  to  a  gun  that  a  woman  manned, 
"  Molly  Pitcher,  you  saved  the  day," 
He  said,  as  he  gave  her  a  heroes  hand. 
» 
He  named  her  sergeant  with  manly  praise. 
While  her  war-brown  face  was  wet  with 
tears  — 
A  woman  has  ever  woman's  ways  — 
And  the  army  was  wild  with  cheers. 
—  From    ''MoUy    Pitcha,''    by    Kate 
Broumlee  Sherwood 


70  Fifth  Avenoe 

_  _  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and    nonnal  graduates,  specialists,  and   other  teachers   to  colleges,  public   and   private 

'  tht>  countrv. 

Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


schoob  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


School  Discipline 

Here  is  a  healthy  boy  of  twelve.  What 
we  most  want  of  him  is  that  he  shall  de- 
velop himself  in  character  and  ability  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  which  he  is  capable. 
If  there  is  a  precious  little  spark  of  original- 
ity or  germ  of  leadership  anywhere  about 
him,  we  most  want  him  to  discover  that 
and  develop  it,  for  there  is  never  enough 
leadership  and  originality  in  the  world. 
We  are  always  wanting  inventors  and 
leaders  in  industry,  in  politics,  in  science, 
in  art. 

So  we  take  this  boy  at  half  past  eight 
in  the  morning  and  stick  him  in  a  hard 
seat,  right  behind  a  hard  desk,  and  tell 
him  he  must  not  budge  if  he  values  his 
hide.  He  must  not  even  shuffle  his  feet 
or  look  about  ;  he  must  not  whisper  to 
the  boy  next  him. 

We  give  him  certain  carefully  pre- 
scribed books,  none  of  which  interests  him 
very  much,  and  tell  him  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  one  of  them  happens  to  interest 
him  more  than  another;  he  must  give 
exactly  the  same  attention  to  all  of  them 
for  rigidly  prescribed  periods. 

He  is  "good"  in  proportion  as  he  takes 
the  books,  just  as  some  well-regulated 
machine  takes  whatfever  is  fed  into  it. 
He  is  "good"  in  proportion  as  he  submits 
to  a  cast-iron,  mechanical  regimen,  and 
represses  all  impulses  that  are  not  in  strict 
conformity  with  imvarying  rules  —  which, 
for  a  healthy  boy,  means  repressing  prac- 
ticaUy  all  natural  impulses.  The  school 
is  a  ponderous,  close-webbed  machine  for 
compelling  absolute  uniformity.  In  the 
matter  of  rigidity  the  Prussian  military 
regimen  is  by  comparison  quite  lax  and 
roomy. 

Is  that  the  best  way  to  treat  that  boy, 
when  what  we  want  of  him  most  of  all  is 
that  he  shall  develop  initiative  and  leader- 
ship?—  Saturday  Evefiing  Post 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


Short  Contract, 

i: .  i{ .  Mr 


tf.  tor  uur  Free  Booklet     How  to  Apply.    26th  Ye 

r2\  s.  \\\i\^.  Av,..        (  iiirvt.o,  iiJ 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Put  up  in  envelope,  and  making  250 cards,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  printed  on  both 
sides,  500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs,  assorted 

^***'"*        Prico.  15  ceots,  postpaid 
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teachers.^    It  is  a  kgitimate  and  helpful  busmess*    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
teachen^  agencies  are  mana^fed  by  able>  experienced  and  reliable  persons^  and  have  our  recommendation* 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/* 


Dr.  William  H.   Mace 

Rand  McNally  &  Company  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  on  December  1, 
1916,  Dr.  William  H.  Mace,  for  twenty- 
five  years  head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment of  S3n:acuse  University  was  ap- 
pointed  Editor  of  their  Educational  Texts. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Mace,  who  regret  his 
voluntary  retirement  as  the  head  of  the 
history  department  of  S)n:acuse  Univer- 
sity, will  be  glad  to  know  that  his  brilliant 
attainments  are  thus  to  be  utilized  in 
broader  educational  service.  He  gave 
twenty-five  years  of  service  to  Syra- 
cuse, which  terminated  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
last  June,  when,  upon  his  retirement,  the 
university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LX..D.  and  made  him  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  history.  He  had  previously  won 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Indiana  University  (M.A.)  and  Jena 
University  (Ph.D.),  the  last  named  being 
the  culmination  of  a  year  and  a  half  of 
study  in  Germany  at  the  imiversities  of 
Berlin  and  Jena.  Later  he  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Germany  and  England. 

Through  his  well-known  "Stories  of 
.ieroism,"  "History  Readers,"  "LitUe 
Lives  of  Great  Men,"  "Beginner's  His- 
tory," and  "Method  in  History,"  he  has 
made  thousands  of  friends  for  himself 
among  teachers  and  students  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country. 

In  his  new  duties  as  editor  ynth  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  upon  which  he 
entered  December  1,  1916,  his  friends 
predict  a  repetition  of  his  brilliant  record 
as  teacher,  author  and  lectiurer. 


Teachers  Wanted. $100  to  $150 
a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  United 
States  Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout  the  entire  coimtry. 
The  positions  to  be  iiUed  pay  from  $1200 
to  $1800,  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  ^ould  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  T  222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing 
all  examination  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  posi- 
tions obtainable  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


DOMINONUMBBR  CARDS 

Pric«,  35  cents,  poftpaid 


Red,  yellow,  gntn  and  purple  sheets  of  card- 
board  panted  as  above,  giving  nearly  500  dominos 
when  cut  up.  Especially  helpful  in  number  work. 
Directions  on  envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
•OfTON    new  YORK    CHICAaO    tAN  FRANatCO 


"THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  LEADING  MASSACHUSETTS  EDUCATORS,— 
a  college  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  publisher, — say  of  our 
Manual  with  Advice  to  Candidates.    Sent  free  to  New  England  teachers. 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  pays— to  pay— to  get— more  pay.    Recbter  Now  I 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

ESTABUaHBD     IBBB 

623  Sooth  Wabash  Avenoe 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Offlet:  SPOKANE.   WASHINQTON 
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OUR    BOOKLET 

Teaching  as  a  Business," 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


Do  It  Now! 


Do  it  Now! 


KANSAS  CITY  SUPERINTENDENCE  MEETING 
FEB.  26  — MARCH  3 

You  ace  invited  to  use  our  rooms,  215-216  Coates  House,  for  interviews, 
correspondence,  etc.  Free  stenographic  service.  Dr.  J.  H.  HiD, 
Mr.  Louis  Cogswell  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark  will  be  in  attendance. 


CURK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Chlctoo    Kansas  City,  Mo.    BaHimor*.  Md. 
Nmv  York  CHy.       Spokana 
Jacksonvillt.  Fia. 


The  tima  to  ba  raf  istarad  with  ao  aiancy  Is  all  tha  tlma. 


Our  damand  for  superior  instmctors  to  fill  choice  positions  exceeds  the  available  supply. 

Suite  1414,  Y.  M.  0.  A.  BIdg..  19  S.  U  Stile  St.,  Chicago  A.  P.  Goddard,  Pres. 

Ask  for  list  of  vacancies  to  be  flUed  before  SEPTEMBER  I.  1917 


It  to  always  wies  to  have  **a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Casar.*'    Reffbter  Now  I 


1647    TEACHERS    NEEDED   IN    24    DAYS 


During  a  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  working  days.  1915-16,  employers  asked  us  for  1647  teachers  to  fill 
positions  in  thirty-three  states.  OUR  FIFTH  YEAR  of  recommending  only  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers. 
THIS  IS  WHY  our  members  are  usually  elected.  THEY  ARE  WANTED,  Thirteen  Thousand  brainy  men  and 
women  placed  by  our  Association.    Free  registration. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  8k  BOND  ASSOQATION  aNC) 
673  ScarHtt  Bldtf.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Employ  an  agency  to  act  as  your  business  manacer. 


THE  GARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TWO  OFFICES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Our  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  employers. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which 
we  need  suitable  candidates. 

C.  WILBUR  CAST.  Manatfer  OEOBOE  H.  LASBABBE.  Manatfar 

Conn.  Mntnal  Bulldlntf.  Hartford.  Conn.  Fidelity  Bnlldlntf.  PoHland.  Maine. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

EUZABETH  HARRISON.  President 

SUMMER    SCHOOL -JUNE    18    TO    AUGUST    ID 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Methods,  imdergraduate  and  advanced. 
'  Special  courses  in  Story-telling,  Playground  with  commxmity  features, 
Industrial  Art,  Sunday  School  Methods.  Out  of  door  observation 
schools.  Credits  applied  toward  diploma.  Resident  dormitories  on 
College  grounds.  Many  social  advantages,  —  parks,  playgrounds, 
bathing  beaches,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  churches,  lectures, 
concerts,  theatres.     For  illustrated  announcement  address  CJ I P 

Box  31,  2944  Mlchltfaii  EIvcIm  Chloa^ 
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w,c;'rs f«"-"  ^  Lesson  in  Preparedness 

for  GOOD  TEETH— GOOD  HEALTH 

Here  is  Steg-o-sau-rus,  the  plated  lizard,  whose  ex- 
;  .  ^nce  is  a  fine  lesson  for  today  —  though  he 
dKed  some  eight  million  years  ago. 


H^  ^   t  not  care  for  his  teeth 

.11    his   15    feet  of    spiny 

I  and   his  armored  hide 

ot  save  him.    His  teeth 

gradually  weakened  from  eat- 

it\g  ferns  and  toadstools  instead 

of    the    tougher    branches    he 

formerly  fed  on,  which  helped 

to    cleanse    his    teeth    as    he 

chewed. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  became 
what  we  call  a  weakling,  and 
then,  like  all  weaklings,  he 
could  not  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
stronger  reptiles  and  by  his 
own  weakness  and  finally  every 
Stegosaurus  was  gone.  There 
are  only  fossils  to  show  that 
they  ever  existed. 

This  may  seem  rather  fanciful 
as  a  reason  why  you  should  use 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 


But  the  lesson  is  there.  Your 
dentist  or  your  doctor  will  tell 
you  how  necessary  it  is  to  care 
for  the  teeth — and  also  that 
Colgate's  is  a  standard  denti- 
frice, approved  by  the  dental 
profession. 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
not  only  cleans  the  teeth 
thorou^nly  and  safely,  but  its 
flavor  is  so  delicious  that  you 
enjoy  its  twice-a-day  use  on 
your  tooth  brush. 

Reminder  Cards,  Booklets  and 
other  printed  matter  will 
be  sent  upon  request,  but 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  send 
trial  tubes,  as  on  January  1st, 
market  conditions  compelled  us 
to  eliminate  this  part  of  our 
school  assortments  for  empha- 
sizing dental  hygiene  instruc- 
tion. 


COLGATE     &    CO.        (EstabUshed   1806) 

Dept  80  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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Souvenirs  for  Your  School 

To-day  the  teacher  wields  a  greater  Community  In- 
fluence than  ever  before,  and  to  do  this,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  promote  mutual  interests,  in  which 

OUR  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

have  been  a  factor.  By  their  use  the  teacher's  com- 
munity interests  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  school 
patrons,  which  in  turn  has  created  a  greater  interest  in 
the  school  and  its  mission. 

Souvenir  No.  7  is  our  new  1917  style  herewith  illus- 
trated. 3H  X  6K  inches,  text  is  steel  die  embossed  in 
green,  while  the  design  in  plate  marked  oval  is  in  green, 
mnk  and  gold,  producing  a  particularly  rich  appearance. 
Booklet  has  8  msert  pa(^  and  tied*with  silk  tassel  as 
shown.  On  insert  pagies  is  printed  an  illustrated  greeting 
from  teacher  to  pupils,  and  two  especially  ^ood  pbems, 
"Memories  of  Scnool  Days"  and  "The  Fashioner,"  both 
artistically  hand  lettered  and  illustrated. 

We  also  print  material  you  send  us  which  is  name  of 
your  school  (if  any)  Dist.  No.,  township,  county,  state, 
namb  of  teacher  or  teachers,  pupils,  and  if  desired,  the 
School  Board. 

U  photo  souvenir  is  desired,  send  us  the  photo prou  wish 
reproduced  and  we  will  copy  from  it  a  correct  size  photo 
for  each  souvenir  and  return  the  original.  If  photo 
is  not  desired,  there  appears  in  i>anel  instead,  an  educa- 
tional emblem  and  quotation ;  or  if  you  prefer,  you  can 
mount  photo  on  inside  with  good  effect,  thus  showing 
both  photo  and  quotation. 

We  can  arrange  this  style  for  photos^of  two,  three  cr 
four  teachers  and  without  photo  for  any  size  school. 
For  souvenirs  with  more  than  one  photo,  write  for  sample 
and  prices. 

PRICES  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  7 
WITHOUT  PHOTO  —  12  or  less  $1.15;  additional  ones 

6cent3each 
WITH  PHOTO  — 12  or  less  $1.30;    additional  ones 
7  cents  each 
Envelopes  for  above,  per  dozen  6  cents 
These  cnvcU^pes  have  etched  on  the  front  "Soiivenir  of 
our  School " 
Order  as  many  or  more  souvenirs  as  pupils'  names 
appearing  thereon.    Should  pupib'  names  exceed  num- 
ber of  souvenirs  desired,  add  1  cent  for  each  name  in 
excess. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order.    Remit  by  post- 
office  or  express  money  order  when  possible. 
If  you  order  from  this  advertisement  we  will  strive  to  please  you.    If  you  desire  samples,  send  stamp  for  our  line. 
Our  cLiim  for  this  souvenir  is  that  it  has  no  superior  and  when  you  examine  quahty.  illustrations,  text,  etc.,  we 
believe  you  will  verify  our  cUim.    To  those  desiring  a  souvenir  of  particularly  high  class  in  every  respect,  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  our  new  style  7.  ,  ■,..  .,.-•, 

A  six -inch,  hard  maple.  Teacher's  Desk  Ruler,  printed  especially  for  teachers,  which  you  will  find  very  conven- 
ient, will  be  enclosed  with  your  souvenirs. 
For  a  successful  closing  of  your  school,^  distribute  our  souvenirs. 

Colonial  Printing  Co.|      BoxW,      Mansfield,  Ohio 
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THE* 

IDEA  BOOK 

IN 

DRAWING 

F«r  Grade  Teachers 

102  Illustrations 

Instructions  for  the  teacher  are 
9C  :arefully  worked  out  that  the 
pupil  with  no- special  drawing 
ability  can  produce  attractive 
designs  for  all  Special  Days. 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1.00 
EDUCATIONAL  SPECIALTIES,  INC.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


mj|fja|kl"*"U^  College  and  Normal  School 
WnIX  I  t^  Graduates  for  Summer  Work 


In  Northern  and  Western  States. 

At  least  28  years  old  possessing  tact,  personality  and  reasonable 
aggressiveness.  Positions  embodying  a  modified  form  of  sales- 
manship in  which  full  instruction  is  given. 

$15000  to  $30000  a  Month 

Made  by  scores  of  teachers  last  year.  Splendid  opportunity  to  travel  Old 
customers  to  interview.    Weekly  guarantee.    Experience  unnecessary. 

Dept  P,  GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  &  CO.,Gariand  Bldg.,  Chicago 


•*THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DEUGHTED 

with  the  ldea»  and  from  the  lint  were  enthusiastic*^  Miss  Thompton  writes 
thus  In  fifhring  her  experience  with  the  use  of  ^^  Hawthorne  Certificates  **  In  securing  a  free 
library  tor  her  schooL  The  fuH  story^  told  In  her  own  wordst  Is  contained  In  a  l6  p^gB 
Illustrated  booklet  Issued  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company^  Boelon^  New  York»  and 
Chicago.    U  Is  sent  free* 


Blackboard  Reading 
Lessons 

It  was  March. 

The  trees  were  still  fast  asleep. 

The  babies  in  the  tree-tops  \/ere  fast 

asleep,    too. 
The  sun  came  out  bright  and  warm. 
He  said  to  the  trees,  "Wake  up! 
It  is  time  for  you  to  work." 
The  trees  were  glad  to  wake  up. 
They  went  to  work  at  once. 
There  was  so  mudh  to  do. 
They  began   to  make  food  for  their. 

babies. 
Soon  the  sap  began  to  flow. 
It  was  ready'to  feci  the  babies  now. 
Then  the  sun  smiled  at  the  tree  babies. 
"Wake  up;  sleepy  heads,"  he  said. 
"Come  out  of  your  little  brown  covers. 
I  have  made  it  nice  and  w^rm  (6r  you. 
You*  must  be  very  hungry." 
The  little  tree  babies  peeped  out  of  their 

warm  covers. 
How  nice  it  was  outdoors! 
How  hungry  they  were! 
They  began  to  eat  and  eat. 
TKey  grew  very  fast. 
Soon  the  trees  were  covered  with  leaves 

and  blossoms. 
The  people  said,  "How  lovely  the  trees 

look!" 
The  sun  smiled  and  said,  "That  is  my 

work." 
The  sap  said,  "I  helped,  too." 
The  rain  said,  "So  did  I." 
"Do  not  forget  that  I  helped,  too,"  said 

the  wind. 
But  the  tree  said,  "You  all  helped  my 

babies  and  me. 
I  thank  you." 

What*  came  out  of  the  maple  seed? 

"Little  tree,  what  is  your  name?" 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  little  girl? 

I  am  a  baby  m^ple  tree. 

Once  I  lived  in  a  little  brown  seed. 

But  one  day  I  crept  out  of  it. 

I  want  to  be  a  big  maple  tree  like  my 

lovely  mother." 
"How  tiny  you  must  have  been  when 

you  lived  in  the  little  brown  seed! 
How  did  you  get  out  of  it,  little  tree?  " 
"One  day  I  lay  down  to  rest. 
I  was  tired  of  flying  about. 
The  wind  blew  some  nice  soft  dirt  over 

me. 
I  fell  fast  asleep. 
I  must  have  slept  a  long  time. 
Byand  by  the  warm  sun  waked  me  up. 
The  raindrops  caUed  me  to  come  out 

of  the  ground. 
So  I  got  out  of  bed. 
How  hungry  I  was! 
I  ate  up  all  my  lunch. 
Then  I  pushed  a  little  white  root  down 

into  the  ground. 
It  held  me  firmly. 

It  found  food  and  drink  \f or  me,  too. 
Then  I  sent  up  a  stem,  with  two  little 

leaves. 
The  little  leaves  did  not  look  like  my  new 

ones. 
They  were  long  and  slender. 
Oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  see  the  sunshine! 
Do  you  like  my  new  leaves,  little  girl?" 
"Yes,  little  maple  tree. 
I  like  your  new  leaves. 
They  are  so  soft  and  pretty. 
They  have  five  fingers  like  my  hand. 
I  am  glad  you  told  me  about  yourself. 
I  shall  watch  you  grow,  little  maple  ipee. 
Good-byel"  _    ^ 
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A  Gnt-and-i-Hiif  M  "lSiPe^>:BiCiupes 


Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size.     For  50  or 
more.    Size  3  x  3}^  inches. 


for  20  or  more;  20  for  30  cents. 

$1^  per  himdred. 

Size  5H  X  8.    2250  Subjects. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural 
Colors 

Two  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more. 
Size  7x9. 

Order  now  for  Spring  Bird  Study. 
Send  50  cents  for  25  common  birds, 
no  two  alike,  and  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  each. 


For 


i>  or 


The  Lion  Family 
This  is  one  of  the  half  cent  size. 


Rosa  Bonhtur 


Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size, 
more.    Size  10  x  12  inches. 
Use  the  Half  Cent  Size  for  composi- 
tions, essays,  etc.    Excellent  for  lan- 
guage work.    Helpful  in  geography 
and  history'. 

L^rge  Pictures  for 
Framing 

For  Schoolroom  and  Home  Decora- 
tion. Size  22x28  including  the  white 
margin.  90Cents^ach;  10forS8.50. 
Every  schoolroom  should  have  beau- 
tiful pictures.    Order  Now. 


Tile  Teacher's  Resolve: 

Every  pupil  to  become  familiar  with  Ten  beautiful  pictures  during 
the  school  year —  September  1916  to  June  1917. 

Six  months  of  the  year  gone! 
Foiu:  pictures  to  be  studied  between  now  and  Jime  closing.    Every 
pupil's  life  will  be  richer  for  knowing  the  world's  greatest  pictures. 
The  cost  is  trifling. 

Send  90  cents  for  "Can't  You  Talk?  " 
Siie  22  z  28  including  the  white  margin 


Send  30  Cents  for 


CATALOGUES: 


Beautiful   64-page   Catalogue   of 

1600  miniature  illustrations  for  5 

t'wo-cent  stamps.     (Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue 
without  sending  the  stamps.) 

THE    PERRY    PICTURES     COMPANY, 

Box  1,  IVIalden,  Mass, 

AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 


20  Art  Subjects,  or 

20  for  Children,  or 

20  Madonnas,  or 

20  Kittens,  Dogs,  etc.,  or 

20  Famous  ^en,  or 
Each  5>2  X  8  inches.  20  Famous  Buildings 

Send  $1.00  for  this  piaure,  14  z  17,  with 
no  white  margin,  and  frame  it  for  your 
schoolroom 


Monarch  of  the  Glen 


FeedinK  Her  Birds 


Seibert  Last  Day  of  School  Souvenirs 


d  ir^oreicis?'  frt>n>  y«  Or  •(;►•«  or. 


1 


-  not  a  matter  of  brains  so 
smart  pei^le  have  made  a 


The  Personal  Touch  much  as"o(  iSllSSt!^  *soS*^^" 

failure  of  teaching  because  they  lacked  the  penional  touch. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIRS  infuse  the  Uut-day -of -school  ezerdses  with  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
These  Souvenirs  leave  a  pleasant  and  friendly  feeling  m  the  school  community  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
mve^ment  in  SEIBERT  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS  yields  a  large  return  in  good-will. 


SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  16 


Designed  after  the  si 
drawings  on  the  cover  are  eml 


of  teachers  who  participated  b  our  souvenir  contest  last  year.    The 
in  silver  —  the  text,  in  green.    Tied  with  silk  ribbon. 


The  inside  of  the  souvenir  consists  of  an  eisht-page  insert.  On  the  first  page  is  a  greeting  from  teacher  to 
pupils.    An  original  poem  entitled,  "The  Road  of  Learning,"  occupies  three  pages. 

On  the  remaining  pages  we  print  name  of  teacher,  school  Board,  schohirs,  school  district,  township,  county, 
and  state  —  which  must  be  furnished  when  you  ocder.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  names  and  data  correctly  as 
per  copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 

If  you  desire,  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  placed  on  the  front  cover.  This  adds 
greatb^  to  the  inmviduah'ty  of  the  souvenir.  We  copy  any  photograph  sent  us.  Write  name  and  address  oo 
die  beck  of  the  photograph  and  it  wiU  be  returned  uninjured.  In  case  you  do  not  i^ish  to  vm  the  photo,  the 
panel  will  show  a  neatly  engraved  design. 

PRICE  UST,  POSTPAID 

12  without  photo,  $1.25}  additional  one*  6  cts.  each;  If  photos  are  deshtd  add  \\i  cts.  for  each  sou- 
venir. No  less  than  12  8o\d.  Transparent  envelopes  to  match,  7c  per  do«en.  As  many  souveniis  shoiUd  be 
ordered  as  there  are  names  ai>pearing  on  them.  Where  pupils'  names  exceed  the  number  ol  souven us  ordered, 
add  one  cent  for  each  name  m  excess.  Remittance  must  accompany  order.  Stamps  and  personal  checks  will 
be  accepted  only  when  other  forms  of  remittance  are  impossible. 

If  you  desire  to  see  samples  of  this  and  other  souvenirs,  send  2c  m  stamps. 

Can  you  not  imagine  the  gratitude  of  your  pupils  upon  receiving  such  a  souvenir  on  the  Ust  ^y  of  school  — 
and  the  approval  of  the  parents?    Would  you  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  personal  touch? 

Note  —  Wc  have  been  doing  business  at  the  same  pbce  for  seventeen  years.  The  name  of  our  city  has 
been  changed,  however,  from  Canal  Dover  to  just  Dover. 


Seibert  Printing  Co., 


Box   11, 


Dover,   Ohio 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR 

These  books  of  recitations,  entertainmftnts  and  dialogues  represent  the  latest  of  the  kind 
pantomimes  and  material  for  eye|*y  imaginable  occasion.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up 
reputation.     From  a  moral  as  well  as  from  a  literary  standpoint  they  are  unexcelled.    The  books 


Children's   Speakers 

TINT  TOTS  SPEAKBB.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  cents. 

UTTLE  PRIMABT    PIECES.     By  C.   Si 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  '* speaks  his  piece."  '  Here  are 
over  one  himdred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  cents. 

CHILD'S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  recitations.  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  m^ny  specially  written 
for  th is  book .     For  ch  i  Idren  of  six  years.     Paper  binding,  l6  cents . 

PRPHABT  BECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  first  selects  his 
own  piece.  For  diildren  of  seven  years.  Paper 
binding,  16  cents. 


k 


UTTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations 
for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  from  four 
to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding  16  cents. 

PRIMABT  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces 
for  j  ust  that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence 
makes  the  right  piece  very  necessary.  For  chil- 
dren of  ten  years.    Paper  binding,'  16  cents. 

TOUNO   PEOPLE'S   SPEAKER.     By  £.  C.    & 

L.  J.  Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright, 
cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most 
popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve  ^rears. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg. Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep- 
tional merit.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant, 
Farrar  Heine,  Saxe,  are  among  the  contributors. 
For  children  of  thirteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
16  cents. 


JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 

Bv  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
is  fresh  entertainment 
material  by  an  author  of 
wide  experience.  Ail  the 
dialogues  are  humorous.  All 
are  very  easy  to  do  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
children  from  eight  years 
old  up.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  all  of  the  sim- 
plest: most  of  the  entertain- 
ments can  be  given  without 
scenery. 

Among  the  good  things  in 
the  book  are:  '* Christmas 
Shoppers/^  "Mrs.  Mason's 
Poodle/*  "  What  Became  of 
the  Dinner,"  "  Renting  the 
Pickaninnies/'  *•  Johnny's 
Pa  Plays  Football,"  "The 
Deacon's  Spotted  Calf." 
Paper  blndlnd*  25  cents 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOOUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  .  For  special  -days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Paper  binding.  26c«nts. 

KEW  TEAR  AND  lODWOrTEa  EXEBCI8  ES.  By  AUce  M.  KeUogg. 
This  book  contains  drilb,  exercises,  plays  for  celebrating  winter 
holidays  and  birthdays,  programs  for  parties  for  this  trying  season 
of  the  year.  For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
26  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTEBTAINMEHT8.  By  WiUis  N.  Bugbee.  Brimful 
of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  parades,  medleys, 
etc.  Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

TOUNO  FOLKS*  ENTEBTAINMEHTS.    By  £.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rode. 
__^^_____^_____       Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Panto- 
mimes, Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.     For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 


EAST  ENTEaTAIMMENTS  FOB  TOUNO 
PEOPLE.  Composed  of  a  number  of  original 
and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and  other  at- 
tractive entertainments,  all  easily  produced.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years,  rapar  binding, 
26  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  BIABCHSS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 
Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill 
and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill, 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to 
fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 


Humoroas    Speakers    and   Dla- 

loifaes«  Drillss  Tableaux, 

Monolofiuesy  etc. 


TOU^G  FQLKS'  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  ad^ted  to  the  vari- 
ous neetis  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
years.    Paper  bin^ng,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAHATIOMS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.     Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

Children's  Dialofiues 

PRACTICAL  DIALOOUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg. A  varied,  well-balanced  book,  which 
teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right 
place.  The  dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily 
learned .  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 
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TOUNO  FOLKS*  DIALOOUES.  By  Charles 
C. .  Shoemaker.  Everything  written  for  this 
volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print.  For 
children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
26  cents. 


OOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readmgs  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number 
of  others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  HUMbR.  Fpr  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  books 
published.  Every  piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one 
among  them.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  Bv  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  sucli' as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents.  • 

COMIC  DIALOOUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by, two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictlv  Confidential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALOOUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Doubdess 
the  best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sundav-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  to  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent  prepaid 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  amateur  PLAYS  in 
Our  160  page  catalogue  of  Books,  Plays  and  Teachers' '  Aids 
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and  contain  selections  for  readings,  drills,  marches,  dialogues,  nMnoloi|ues, .  .tableauJ?^.  plays, 
of  originar  matter  and  all  ietre  specially  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established 
are   all  arranged  with  a  view  to  their'  use  in  schools. 


8PRIN0  AHD  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CELEBBATIOHS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Paper,  30  C«&ts. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOOtTES  AHD  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  For  any 
ordinary  stage  or  platform.  Easy  costumes.  Paper  binding, 
30  cents. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AHD  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  ^V,  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  I  he  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  is  found  in  one  volume.    Paper  Mnding,  30  cents. 

KKRLIHO  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


MCn)EL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark. 
Every  dialogue  is  full  of  life  and  action.  It 
is  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more  than 
thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  so  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

8TAHDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adap- 
tation to  occasion  this  book  has  special  points 
of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

8CH00LDAT  DIALOGUES.     By  Rev.  Alexander 

Clark,  A.  M.     Contains  much  sood  material  for 

V  tlie  young  folks  and  older  people,  and  furnishes 

a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment.    Paper 

binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR;  DIALOGUES.  By  Phiqeas  Garrett. 
Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  ^ay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and^ 
the  dialogues  liill  of  life  and  sparkle.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 


HOLIDAT  SELECTIOHS.  By  Sara  S.  Rice. 
These  selections  are  espedaJly  adapted  to 
Christmas,  New  Year,  St.  Valentine's  Day , 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving,  etc.    Paper,  30  cents. 

BQOLIDAT    EHTEBTAIHMEHT8.      By 

Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  It  contains  many 
original  exercises,  dialogues,  and  novel 
entertainments  suitable  especially  for  the 
Christmas  Holidays  as  well  as  for  Easter, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc.    Paper,  30  cents. 

EHTERTAIHMEHTSFOaALL  THE  TEAR. 

By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the  days  pro- 
vided for  are  New  Yearns,  Lincohi*s  Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thankagivinx  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.   Paper  binding,  SOcents. 


FAHCT  DRILLS  AHD  BIABCHES.  By  AUce  M, 
Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Aiqong 
them  are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave 
Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March,  Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  Nearly  one  hundred  diagrams.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  drills  aVe  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill, 
Mavpole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring 
Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

EUREKA  SHTERTAnfMEHTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, "I  have  found  it" —  found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day  School,  Sunday  School,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SPECIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo^  Shakespeare,  Longfellow , 
Holmes, ,  Browning,  and  Emerson  axe  among  those  that  the  chil- 
dren learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUHDAT-SCHOOL  EHTERTAIHMEHTS.  Composed  of  originally 
prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues, 
reciutions,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  exercises  connected  with 
Sunday-school  work.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

America  and  can  supply  any  titte  in  print 


One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections 

Number  40 

TIfb  new  volume  in  a 
famous  series  of  recitation 
books.  This  number  Is  pre- 
pared by  a  public  reader  of 
national  reputation.  Prof. 
Henry  Qalnes  Hawn.  The 
book  contains  one  hundred 

Kleces,  prose  and  poetry, 
umor  and  pathos,  adapted 
for  all  ages  and  occasions. 
Among  th6  authors  repre- 
sented are:  Kipling,  Mase- 
fleld,  F:  Hopklnson  Smith, 
Austin  Dob8on«  Victor  Hugo, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Bliss 
Carman,  Dorothy  Dix; 
Bryant,  S.  E.  KIser. 

Paper  blndlnd*  3G^  cents 


EXCELSIOR  DIAIiOOUES.  By  Phine%s  Garrett. 
Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new  and  original 
dialogues  expressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers.  Piper 
binding,  30  csnts. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOB  DECLAMATIOH.    By 

John  H.  Bechtel.  A  volume  especially  prepaned 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collec- 
tion of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading 
orators  and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TEBSPERANCE  SELECTIOHS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec- 
tion comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 
and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion.  Papsr 
binding,  30  cents. 

SUHDAT-SCHOOL  SELISCTIOES.  For  Readings 
and  Reciutions.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex- 
cellent collection  of  150  pieces,  suited  to  Sunday- 
school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniversary 
Occasions,  etc.    P^per  binding,  30  cents. 

MOKET  MAXDia  ENTERTAINMEHTS.  By  Misses  Rook  and 
Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise  money  for  fhurch, 
school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertainnjents. 
This  unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original 
material  especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper  bind- 
ing, SOcents. 

TABLEAX7X,  CHA&ADES  AND  PAHTOMDCSS.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor 
Entertainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  was  specially  written,  and  all  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SEETOHES,  SKITS  AHD  STUNTS.  By  Tohn  T.  Mclntyre. 
vaudeville  materialis  hard  to  get.  This  book 
contains  an  abimdance  of  the  best,  all  writ- 
ten to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  well.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dia- 
logues, stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies, 
andshort  farces.  Paper  binding,  SO  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.    By 

B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The  plays  diflFer  widely 
in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  vari- 
ety. The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance 
difficult,  the  situations  are  always  in^ 
genious,  and  the  plots  are  such  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Paper  binding,  SOcents 
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RHYME   AND   STORY 
PRIMER 

By  ETTA  AUSTIN  BLAISDELL  and 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISDELL 

"Story-approach"  method  with 
emphasis  on  phrasing.    All  pictures 
in  colors.    Price,  32  cents. 
Just  published. 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

AND  THE  LARGEST 
is  WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR 

the  new  hock  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Readers.  Carefully 
graded.  All  pictures  in  colors.  Vocabulary  of  200  words.  Total 
material,  8,000  words;    Price,  30  cents.    Just  published, 

PLAY  AWHILE: 

A  Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Second  Year 

By  M.  A.  DOHENY.    Price,  50  cents.    Just  published. 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

By  E.  A.  &  M.  F.  BLAISDELL 

For  first-year  reading 

BOY  BLUEAND  HIS  FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE  CHILDREN,    40c. 

For,second-year  reading 
POLLY  AND  DOLLY, 
TOMMY  TINKER'S  BOOK. 
TWILIGHT  TOWN. 
PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS, 
BUNNY  RABBITS  DIARY, 


40c. 
40c 
40c. 
40c 
40c 


NEW  BOOKS  FDRTEACHER8: 

How  to  Learn  Easily.  Dearborn  $1.00 
Workmanship  in  Words,  KeUey  $1.00 

LITTLE,    BROWN 

34  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Nervous  Disorders 

indicate  a  kck  of  pkosphates  upon  which 
the  body  depends  for  health  and  activity 

The  nervous  system  is  nourished  by 
the  phosphatic  salts,  assimilated  from 
the  food.  When  overwork  or  mental 
strain  causes  a  depletion  of  the  phos- 
phates, the  nerve-strength  is  weak- 
ened, and  headache,  brain-fag  or 
general  debility  usually  follows, 
whenever  there  is  a  nervous  break- 
down,  an  adequate  supply  of  phos- 
phates aids  to  restore  tone  and 
strength*  The  essential  phosphates 
are  available  in  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 
phate, a  successful  remedy  for  nervous 
disorders.    It  is  highly  beneficial,  as 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

s  saoply  of  phosph 
to  nedthy  condit 


renews  the  saoply  of  phosphates 
necessary  to  nedthy  conditions 


Sold  by  DruggtMia    Send  for  Free  Booklet 
RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORK8»  Provld«iice,  R.  I. 
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These  Accidents  Happen  Every  Day 


Otie  Te seller   Slipped 
And  ipnuned  her  ankle.    It  wu 
daring  vacation,  with  nothing  com- 
inc  in  to  meet  the  extra  expense. 

We  Paid  Her  $23.33 


Ons  Te&eher  Fell 
From  a  swing  and  was  disabled 
for   several    weeks.    She  was  a 
member  of  the  T.  C.  U. 

We  Paid  Her  $100 

These  Pictnree  ReiireMOt  a  few  of  the  many  Acci- 
dents which  are  constantly  happening  to  Teachers,  and 
which  cause  them  serious  bss. 

Ev^y  Dey  We  Send  a  check  to  some  Teacher,  some- 
where, who  has  suffered  an  Accident,  or  who  has  been 
'tak^  rli,  or  who  has  been  <]uarantincd  —  to  help  pay  for 
the  loss  of  Salary  and  the  extra  expense  incurred. 


One  Teacher  Hurt 

His  back  by  falling  from  a  step- 
ladder  the  day  b^oie  Christmas. 
He  was  a  T.  C.  U..  and 

We  Paid  him  $125 


One  Teacher  Stubbed 

And  broke  her  toe,  chasing  a 
dog  that  chased  her  cat.  It  cost 
her  soAie  time,  but 

We  Paid  Her  $35 


One  Teacher  Breke 

Her  ankle,  falling  from  a  wagoa 
when  the  team  suddenly  started. 
She  was  a  T.  C.  U..  and 
We  Paid  Her  $227.33 


Itilg  MonCh*  Even  ttab  Week,  many  other  Teachers 
wiube  kept  away  from  their  work  by  Sickness,  Accident 
or  Quarantine.  Those  who  are  memoers  of  the  T .  C.  U. 
will  receive  cash  payments  to  tide  them  over  their  mis- 
fortunes. The,  others  will  be  usmg  up  their  savings,  and 
regretting  that  they  did  not  join  the  T.  C.  U.  before. 

'*  I  Wbh  to.Tbank  the  T.  C.  U,**  writes  a  Nebraska 
teacher^  "  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  settlement  which 
they  made  with  me  when  I  fractured  my  shoukler  blade 
while  coaching  a  football  team.  If  I  had  not  bekmged 
to  this  company,  I  would  have  had  to  pay  a  large  doctor 
bill  and  conseauenthr  woukl  not  have  had  a  x-eiy  cheerful 
Christmas,  as  I  would  have  been  broke." 


"Accept  My  Moat  Sincere  AppreciaCfon  of  your 
quick  and  willing  settlement  for  my  sickness  during  this 
summer  vacation,"  writes  an  Ohio  teacher.  "I  feel  thati 
every  teacher  shoukl  be  a  member  of  the  T.  C.  U.  The 
assistance  came  at  a  time  when  it  was  sorely  needed 
and  was  heartily  appreciated." 

A  Penntylvania  teacher  writes:  "Kindly  accept  my 
•inoere  thanks  for  the  promptness  and  dispatch  witn, 
which  the  claim  was  adjusted.  I  assure  you  that  the 
amount  of  your  check  was  very  welcome;  all  the  more 
so  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Christmas  holidays  had 
lust  passed,  with  the  usual  result  that  the  pocket-book 
nad  been  sorely  dep  eted ." 

These  Teachers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  others,  did 
not  expect  to  nted  financial  assistance  when  they  joined 
theT.C.U.  Butnoonecan  foresee  when  such  assistance 
wOl  be  very  acceptable,  or  even  necessary.  Your  turn 
may  come  next.  The  least  you  can  do  is  to  be  prepared. 
Jom  the  T.  C.  U. 


Before  you  lay  this  magazine  aside,  write  a  P«*»*  <« 
send  the  Coupon  and  learn  just  what  the  T.  C.  U.  can 
do  for  you.    it  will  pUoe  you  under  no  obligation. 


Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 
227  T.  CU;  Bldg.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Free  Information  Coupon 
To  the  T.   C.   U., 

227  T.C.U.  Bldg^  Linceln,  Neb. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  Pro- 
tective Benefits.  Send  me  the  whole  story  and 
booklet  of  testimonials. 

Name   '. 


Address    

(This  coupon  places  the  sender  ui|der  no 
^.    .  .  obligation.) 
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"A  Protest''  Continued 

Uwis  S.  Mills 

Agent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 

THE  article  in  the  February  number  of  Primary 
Education  by  Louise  Thomas  finds  an  echo  in  my 
mind  and  experience.  Far  too  many  teachers  tend 
to  seize  some  trivial  detail  in  history  and  magnify 
it  until  it  becomes,  in  imagination,  greater  than  it  really 
was.  Often  in  this  way  events  or  points  of  importance  arc 
neglected  or  lost  sight  of/  Not  long  ago  a  teacher  was 
teaching  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  in  grade  seven.  The 
point  most  emphasized  was,  "General  Charles  Lee  ran 
away  so  fast  that  he  lost  off  his  hat."  The  bravery  of 
Wadiington  in  recalling  the  nearly  defeated  troops,  the 
personality  he  exerted  to  hold  them  to  the  battle  all  the 
long  sultry  afternoon,  even  until  the  enemy  retired,  was 
lost  sight  of  and  made  no  impression  on  the  class. 

General  Israel  Putnam  is  remembered  by  the  wolf  story. 
While  this  may  be  defensible,  yet  General  Putnam  did 
greater  things  at  Bunker  Hill  and  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island. 

The  hatchet  story  in  connection  with  Washington  cannot 
be  defended.  There  are  many  scenes  in  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton which  are  more  impressive  and  which  t^tdi  moral 
qualities  with  more  certainty  than  the  hatchet  and  the 
cherry  tree.  If  a  boyhood  story  is  wanted  the  three  follow- 
ing are  of  value: 

Washington  and  the  Colt 

Washington  Does  Not  Go  to  Sea  as  it  Grieves  His  Mother. 
Washington  Cutting  His  Name  High  on  the  Arch  of  the  Natural 
Bridge. 

If  stories  of  Washington  as  a  young  man  are  wanted  the 
three  following  are  of  value: 

Washington's  Journey  to  Fort  Venango. 
Washington  Surveying. 
Washington  at  Braddock's  Defeat. 

If  stories  of  Washington  as  a  mature  man  are  wanted 
the  four  following  are  of  very  great  value: 

Washington  Taking  Command  of  the  Army  at  Cambridge. 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
Washington  on  Christmas  Eve  at  Trenton. 

Iii  connection  with  the  victory  of  Washington  at  Trenton 
a  very  useful  picture  can  be  drawn  showing  the  great  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  kindness  which  Washington  had.  He  was 
victorious,  yet  he  stood  with  sorrow  beside  the  bed  ot  the 
dying  Hessian  commander: 

A  thousand  prisoners  and  their  leader  slain, 

A  splendid  triumph  to  our  daring  men. 
And  yet  our  soldier  chief  did  not  disdain 

To  stand  beside  the  dying  Hessian  then. 

The  fourth  picture  is  of  Washington  at  the  Constilittioaciati 
Convention,  aiter  the  war  w^as  over,  after  he  had/baj^  fans? 
well  to  the  army.    His  colleagues,  thought  tojoj^ei^hig^ 
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Old  English  Dancing  and 
■    '  :     S£m  ehjldresn     ?  ' 

Mildred  Dilmot 

London,  England 

THE  soft  strains  of  a  minuet,  dignified  and  stately, 
bring  the  dancers  quickly  to  their  feet.    A  cavalier 
in  rags  bows  with  a  flourish  to  his  little  lady,  whose 
feet  are  showing  through  her  old  boots.    All  uncon- 
scious of  their  incongruous  apparel,  however,  they  step 


Acting  a  Fairy  Story 

it  out,  wonderfully  erect,  wonderfully  light,  with  an  old 
world  grace,  to  the  sweet  air  of  "My  Lady  Greensleeves." 

Just  step  for  a  little  while  into  this  spacious  hall,  tightly 
wedged  on  both  sides  by  mean  houses  which  go  to  make 
up  one  of  the  many  poor  streets  in  a  suburb  of  London. 

Here  is  the  Guild  of  Play,  and  here  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing many  poor  little  children  for  two  solid  hours  dance  and 
romp  to  their  hearts'  content. 

Any  child  may  join  in  the  fun,  and  many  a  sad  little  heart 
begins  to  throb  cheerfully  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
"Guild  of  Play." 

Three  years  ago  a  lady  interested  in  Old  English  Dances 
secured  this  hall  for  Saturday  mornings  through  the  winter 
and  well  on  into  the  spring,  and  bringing  with  her  a  dozen 
or  so  poor  children  in  whom  she  was  interested,  started 
this  organized  play. 


^4^ 

0^} 

■•''**. 

Fill 

A^/ 

T^^:^/^'  -■ 

iV    jF^^^^i^^l 

mj 

The  End  of  the  Story 

Bringing  their  little  friends  with  them  next  time,  the 
numbers  grew,  imtil  on  cold  winter  mornings  as  many  as 
one  himdred  and  thirty  children  have  been  present.  They 
are  wonderfully  manageable,  perfectly  natural  and  free, 
yet  obedient  and  ever  ready  to  fall  in  quickly  with  direc- 
tions given  them.  No  strict  discipline  is  necessary.  The 
children  march  in  to  music,  remove  their  hats  and  coats 
(if  they  are  lucky  to  possess  such),  quickly  the  little  girls 
choose  their  boy  partners  and  at  the  first  bar  of  music  ^eir 
small  feet  instinctively  begin  to  move,  and  very  soon  they 
are  dancing  away  merrily  with  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

Certainly  there  is  an  indefinable  something  in  the  old 
English  Singing  Games,  Folk  Songs  and  Morris  Dances 
which  appeals  most  strongly  to  these  little  ones'  love  of 


Sing  a  c;ong  of  Sixpence 


Ready  lor  a  May -pole  Dane? 

movement  and  play.  The  sordid  surroundings  vanish  — 
miserable  homes  are  forgotten  —  and  for  a  short  while,  at 
any  rate,  we  are  transferred  back  into  a  veritable  "Merry 
England."  Ragged,  dirty  pinafores  are  spread  out  widely 
in  an  elaborate  curtsy,  and  the  little  chap  with  disreputable 
boots  makes  a  courtly  bow  to  his  little  lady,  quite  oblivious 
to  everything  but  the  bow  in  question.  Off  they  go,  now 
singing  lustily,  "When  I  was  a  yoimg  girl,"  "Now  Old 
Roger  is  Dead"  or  perhaps  "  Wigamy,  wigamy,  water  hen." 
Just  for  a  change  we  sing  the  Nursery  Rhymes,  drsunatizing 
them  as  we  go  along.  f  ik  j^ 

It  is  suggested  that  they  are  tired  —  we  are  quelled  with 
dissentient  cries:  "Can  we  do  'London  Bridge'  or  *Sd- 
lengers  Round'  ?  "    So  off  we  go  again — dancing  and  tripping 
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to  the  success  of  the  experiment.    They  can  easily  dance 
an  intricate  Sword  Dance,  and  have  quite  entered  into  the 

^  spirit  of  "Howd!ye  do  Sir,"  *? Shepherds  Hey,"  and  others, 
and  tiiey  are  now  anxioust)r  persuading  others  of  their 
school-fellows  to  join  them. 

The  inmiense  value  to  these  children  of  this  Guild  of 
Play  cannot  \^  underestimated,  and  we  can  butbe  thankful 
that  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  Morris  bells  draws  the  children 
for  a  while  out  of  themselves,  and  fills  them  with  that  joyouls 

^  spirit  of  light  heartedness  which  does  one  good  to  see. 


Tht  Sword  Dance 

until  some  of  the  little  ones  are  really  breathless.  Then  we 
all  sit  down  and  listen  with  bated  breath  to  a  good  old  fairy 
story  —  sometimes  sad  —  sometimes  very  funny  —  but  al- 
ways .f^  of  interest;  ere  long  they  are  again  on  their  feet 
dandng  gracefully  a  children's  Minuet. 

Although  the  Guild  of  Play  was  originally  intended  for 
very  ycVung  children,  an  experiment  was  tried  with  a  dozen 


^i^i^M. 


The  Sword  Dance 


boys  or  more  whose  ages  ranged  from  twelve  years  to 
fourteen,  equally  poor,  and  equally  at  a  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  shoes  and  boots.  Clumsy  at  first,  and  rather 
shy  of  doing  anything  so  "girlish"  as  dancing,  this  feeling 
was  soon  overcome,  and  their  regular  attendance  testifies 


Bean-Setting  —A  Country  Dance 


The  Lovable  Child 

Frisky  as  a  lambkin. 

Busy  as  a  bee  — 
'That's  the  kind  of  little  giri 

Peoi^e  like  to  see. 

Modest  as  a  violet. 
As  a  rosebud  sweet  — 

That's  the  kind  of  little  giri 
People  like  to  meet. 


GroMbopper  Green 

Bright  as  is  a  diamond, 
Pure  as  any  pearl  — 

Every  one  rejoices  in 
Such  a  little  girl. 

Happy  as  a  robin. 
Gentle  as  a  dove  — 

That's  the  kind  of  little  girl 
Every  one  will  love. 


The  Minuet 


Digitized  by 
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The  Little  Nurae 
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Language  Lessons  for  the  |First  Three  Grades 


Technical  Work 


Catharine  A.  Denny 


A  Game 


GAMES 


If  the  technical  work  is  presented  in  the  form  of  games, 
the  impression  created  will  be  stronger,  and  when  the  child 
is  correctedy  he  will  see  at  once  the  reason  for  it. 
Teach  the  forms: 

It  is  I.  It  is  not  I. 

It  is  she.  It  is  not  she. 

It  is  he.  It  is  not  he. 

It  is  they.  It  is  not  they. 

'  He  and  I.  She  and  I. 

The  children  and  I.  They  and  I. 

My  mother  and  I. 

A  Game  to  Develop  the  Phraee  ''It  is  V* 

Teacher    Ethel,  who  is  here? 

Etkd    I  am  here. 

Teaeker    B^gin  your  sentence  with  "Here." 

Eikd    Here  I  am. 

Teacher    Now  b^  with  "H«e"  and  say  "I"  last. 

Eihd    Here  am  I. 

The  teacher  may  now  call  different  names  and  accustom 
the  children  to  rise  quickly  and  say  '^Here  am  I." 

After  the  necessary  practice,  change  the  expression  to 
"It  is  I." 

The  teacher  may  stand  with  her  back  to  the  class  and 
call  to  different  duldroi;  as, 

John,  is  it  you? 

Is  it  youy  Edna? 

Is  that  Ethel  White? 

Who  is  that,  Tony? 

Who  sits  nearest  the  bookcase,  Joseph? 

In  each  case  the  child  rises  and  answers,  "It  is  I." 

To  Develop 'Mt  is  She" 

A  child  comes  forward  and  stands  at  a  place  designated 
as  "there." 

Teacher    Who  is  there? 

Answer    Anna  is  there. 

Teacher  This  time  begin  your  sentence  with  "It"  and 
have  the  name  come  last. 

At$swer    It  is  Anna. 

Teacher  Now  you  may  tell  me  who  is  th'ere  without 
saying  her  name. 

Answer    The  girl  is  there. 

Teacher    Let  us  begin  with  "It"  and  have  "girl"  last. 

Answer    It  is  the  girl. 

Teacher  Who  will  tell  me  now  who  is  there  without  say- 
ing "Mary"  or  "The  girl?" 

Answer    She  is  there.  i 

Teacher    Who  can  say  that  and  begin  with  "It"? 

Answer    It  is  she. 

A  Way  to  Develop  ''  This  is  I  '' 

Let  two  or  more  children  stand,  and  ask  them  to  give 
thcSr  names  when  they  answer  the  question  "Who  is  here?" 
The  answers  will  be  "Angelina  is  here."  "Earl  is  here," 
etc.  Ask  what  they  usually  say  instead  of  their  names  and 
the  answer  is,  "I  am  here." 

Show  the  class  that  instead  of  calling  ourselves  by  our 
own  names  we  call  ourselves  "1." 

The  next  time  they  may  use  their  names  again  and  answer 
the  question  "Who  is  this?"  The  answers  are  "This 
is  Earl."  "This  is  Angelina."  Then  ask  if  they  can  be 
careful  and  use  the  word  which  takes  the  place  of  a  name, 
thusTgettipg  the  sentence  "This  is  I." 


Answer 

Question 

Answer 

Question 

Answer 


Have  a  number  of  children  stand  while  others  answer 
the  following  questions  without  giving  the'names  of  children 
who  are  standing. 

Question    What  children  are  standing? 

Answer    It  is  they. 

Question    Which  girl  has  a  pink  hair-ribbon? 

Answer    It  is  she. 

Question    Who  sits  in  the  front  seat? 

Answer    It  is  he. 

Hide  and  Seek 

Two  rows  of  children  hide  while  one  mayibe  the  "  Finder." 
The  Finder,  discovers  the  hidden  ones  after  this  fashion. 
Question    I  wonder  who  is  under  the  table? 
It  is  I. 

Who  can  be  in  the  dressing  room? 
It  is  we. 

What  boys  are  in  the  corridor? 
It  is  we  boys. 
One  child  may  be  purposely  foigotten,  and  will  then, 
knock  on  the  door,  which  is  left  partly  open.  The  Finder 
says,  "  Who  is  there?  "  The  child  enters,  saying,  "  It  is  1." 
The  players  now  groiq>lthemselve8^near  their  hiding- 
places  and  the  teacher  asks  for  answers  which  will  contain 
names. 

Ques,  John,  who  was  in  the  closet? 

Ans,  Mary  and  I  were  in  the  closet. 

Ques.  AUce,  what  children  were  in  the  corridor? 

Af^s.  John,  Kate,  and  I  were  out  in  the  corridor. 

The  game  is  again  varied  by  asking  the  players  not  to 
mention  names. 
Ques.    Grace,  what  girls  were  behind  the  bookcase? 
She  and  I  were  behind  the  bookcase. 
Raymond,  which  children  were  in  the  corridor? 
He,  she  and  I  were  in  the  corridor. 
Helen,  what  children  were  playing  the  game? 
They  and  I  were  playing  a  game. 

Can —  May 


Ans. 

Ques. 

Ans. 

Ques. 

Ans. 


Can  you  open  the  door? 

Then  you  may  open  the  door. 

Can  you  salute  the  flag? 

Then  you  may  do  it. 

When  the  class  has  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with' 
the  correct  forms,  allow  individuals  to  ask  questions  and 
request  their  playmates  to  perform  the  little  acts. 

Is  —  Are 

Skilful  questioning  will  bring  out  answers  similar'to  the 
following: 
On  my  desk  there  is  a  book. 
In  the  bookcase  there  are  many  books. 
In  your  left  hand  there  is  a  pen. 
In  your  right  hand  there  are  three  pens. 
A  boy  is  at  the  board. 
Those  boys  are  standing  near  the  window. 
There  is  a  plant  on  the  table. 
There  are  some  plants  on  the  window-sills. 

Let  the  children  say  "Is  refers  to  one  thing;  are  refers 
to  more  than  one." 

Following  is  a  set  of  words  which  can  be  developed  in 
similar  manner,  and  presented  in  the  form  of  games. 


Was  — Were 
Has  —  Have 

See  —  Saw 


Did  —  Done 
This  — That 
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(Book  zigfatt  reserved) 


WHEN  March  winds  whistle  over  hills  and  valleys, 
and  the  teacher  of  some  little  country  school 
struggles  to  make  her  way  along  some  lonely  lane 
against  the  chill  breeze  which  searches  her  very 
heart,  she  is  apt  to  lose  a  little  of  her  enthusiasm  for  her 
daQy  work. 

City  teadiers,  too,  as  they  watch  the  wind-blown,  noisy 
boys  and  girls  straggle  in,  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
from  their  battle  with  the  elements,  are  prone  to  wish  the 
month  well  over,  and  a  less  strenuous  experience  assured. 

K  the  teacher  in  either  case,  however,  can  lead  herself  to 
feel,  and  help  her  pupils  to  realize,  that  March  is  but  the 
trumpeter  heralding  the  approach  of  spring,  or,  as  Celia 
Thaxter  has  expre^ed  it,  "just  the  pathway  that  leads 
to  the  rose,"  she  will  have  discovered  a  magic  talisman  that 
will  open  the  door  to  wonderland. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning  for  a  May  festival  or 
Pageant,  if  one  is  to  be  given.  If  die  preparation  is  com- 
menced earlier  the  children  will  grow  tired  of  the  thought 
and  lose  interest  in  it,  but  this  windy  month  o£fers  a  strate-* 
gic  point  of  advantage,  and  by  beginning  now  the  work 
may  be  so  well  plann^  and  prepared  that  the  result  will  be 
pleasurable,  not  only  to  the  spectators,  but  to  the  par- 
ticipants as  well. 

A  very  beautiful  Pageant,  called  the  "Miracle  of  May," 
may  be  arranged  and  given  in  three  parts:  Part  I,  "The 
Winter  Sleep";  Part  H,  "The  First  Stir  of  life";  and 
Part  m,  "The  Full  Awakening."  If  the  Festival  is  to  be 
given  by  a  large  city  school,  or  if  several  schools  choose  to 
co-operate  in  rendering  it,  each  class,  or  perhaps  a  set  of 
classes,  may  be  made  responsible  for  one  feature  of  the 
entertainment,  thus  making  the  work  very  light  Older 
pupils  in  co-operating  will,  of  course,  use  the  features  de- 
scribed along  the  same  lines  of  work  in  Popular  Educator , 
under  the  titie,  "Lessons  in  Oral  Expression." 

Under  Part  I,  the  "Winter  Sleep,"  would  come  the  reci- 
tation, "The  Snow,"  in  Popular  Educator  for  January,  and 
"March  or  Dance  of  the  Winter  Snowflakes,"  as  described 
in  the  same  article.  This  might  be  followed  by  the  exer- 
cise, "The  Little  Snowman,"  given  in  January  Primary 
Education. 

Under  Part  11,  "The  First  Stir  of  Life,"  could  be  given 
the  first  poem  for  March,  to  be  followed  by  "The  Dance  of 
the  Jolly  \^^ds,"  and  this  in  turn  by  the  following  poems 
and  exercises,  "The  First  Pussy  Willow,"  "Calling  the 
Pussies  Out,"  "Song  of  the  Pussy  Willows,"  "The  Robin 
and  the  Crocus,"  "The  Snowdrops,"  "The  Dandelions," 
"Spring  Games,"  and  "The  New  Green  Leaves."  Some  of 
these  are  given  in  this  month's  issue  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion, or  Popular  Educator ,  while  others  will  appear  in  the 
April  issues.  The  features  which  may  be  used  in  Part  III, 
"The  Full  Awakening,"  including  a  very  beautiful  Corona- 
tion exercise  for  the  crowning  of  the  little  King  and  Queen 
of  May,  will  have  place  in  the  May  issues. 

Whether  teachers  wish  to  use  the  poems  in  this  way  or 
not,  the  mode  of  procedure  should  be  about  the  same.  Ask 
the  children  what  they  felt  pushing  and  tugging  at  them 
as  they  came  to  school,  and  then  say  gayly: 

"How  jolly  the  March  winds  are!  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  tell  us  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
merry,  for  they  do  so  much  hard  work.  Oiu:  first  poem  this 
month  is  caUed,  "The  Jolly  Winds."  Listen,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  they  seem  to  say." 

The  Jolly  Winds 

Clear  the  way,  for  here  we  oomel 

The  jolly  little  winds  are  we; 
Out  for  frolic,  out  for  fun, 

As  you  may  plainly  see. 
Hold  your  hats  as  we  go  by, 
For  01  we  love  to  see  them  fly! 


Clear  the  way,  and  give  us  room, 

The  jolly  little  winds  at  play! 
Every  spring  we  blow  the  leaves, 

The  old,  dead  leaves  away. 
Round  and  round  we'll  twirl  you,  too, 
If  we  can  get  a  chancel    That's  true! 

Clear  the  way  I    We  want  to  dance; 

The  jolly  little  winds,  hoi  hoi 
We  have  swept  the  mndows  clean. 

So  all  the  nowers  can  grow. 
Now  we've  earned  the  right  to  play. 
Hip!  hurrah  for  a  windy  day  I 

The  children  must  be  led  to  feel  the  swing  and  thrill  of 
the  mood  portrayed.  Their  faces  should  show  the  joy 
they  feel,  and  every  gesture  should  be  free  and  joyous. 

Bring  both  arms  up  to  mid  front  and  then  carry  them 
out  in  a  wide,  graceful  curve  each  time  on  the  words, 
"Clear  the  way."  Put  both  hands  on  the  head  when  say- 
ing, "Hold  your  hats,"  and  fling  right  arm  out  above  head 
on  the  words,  "we  love  to  see  them  fly."  . 

In  the  second  stanza  the  right  hand  may  be  raised  high 
overhead  on  "blow  the  leaves,"  and  with  both  arms  out- 
spread the  speaker  may  twirl  gracefully  aroimd  on  the 
words,  "twirl  you,  too." 

Use  a  sweeping  gesture  on  "We  have  swept  the  meadows 
clean,"  and  wave  right  hand  enthusiastically  at  the  words, 
"Hip!  hurrah." 

Color  the  words,  "jolly,"  "frolic,"  "fun,"  "old,"  "dead," 
and  "clean,"  and  give  special  emphasis  to  "hold  your 
hats,"  "love,"  and  "fly,"  in  the  first  stanza;  to  "twirl  you, 
too,"  "get  a  chance,"  and  "that's  true,"  in  the  second;  and 
to  "earned"  and  "hip,  hurrah,"  in  the  third  stanza. 

For  tlie  second  poem  use  either  "The  First  Pussy  Willow," 
"The  Song  of  the  Pussy  Willow,"  or  "The  Snowdrops." 
Added  interest  may  be  given  to  the  first  of  these  exercises 
if  a  pretty  girl  dressed  in  a  soft  gray  gown  and  bonnet,  with 
an  armful  of  pussy  willows,  gives  the  answers.  (See  HIus. 
No.  L)  Those  who  take  the  part  of  the  "children"  should 
stand  in  any  pretty,  natural  grouping,  shivering  realistically 
as  they  recite  the  first  stanza.  "Pussy  Willow"  entering 
should  make  a  low  curtsy.    Her  arms  may  be  outspread 


*'  I'm  Pu«fy  Wflkm,  so  soft  and  gray, 
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on  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza.  .  During  the  redta- 
tion  of  the  third  stanza  the  children  shoidd  crowd  around 
her,  touching  her  hood  and  gown.  "Pussy  Willow" 
should  act  surprised,  but  shoidd  smile  as  she  makes  reply. 

The  First  Pussy  Willow 

CUUrm 

It's  cold,  M  cold  I    The  wind  is  dull. 

There  isn't  a  flower  on  bush  or  tree. 
Don't  you  wish  the  winter  would  hurry  past, 
And  the  bright  spring  days  we'd  see? 
Pussy  WUhm 

Good  news,  little  children! 

I  bring  you  joy. 
Gladness  I  bring 
To  each  girl  and  boy. 
CkOdnm 

Just  look  at  her  dear  little  hood- of  gray, 

And  her  soft  little  silver  gown! 
You  darling!  what  is  the  news  you  bring? 
And  why  have  you  come  to  town? 
Pussy  WUUno 

Oh!  don't  you  know  me,  children  dear? 

I'm  Pussy  Willow,  so  soft  and  gray. 
I've  come  to  teU  you  winter's  past. 
And  Spring  is  on  its  way. 

If  the'exerdse'^is  to  be  used  as  a'part'of  the  May  Pageant 
suggested,  the  children  and  the  "Pussy  WUlow"  may  then 
sing  the  following  song,  witJi  pretty,  coaxing  motions,  made 
with  outstretch^  hands.    (See  music  on  page  196.) 

Calling  the  Pussies  Out 

When  the  happy  sprinsdme  comes  with  blossoms  and  with  song, 
Pussy  Willows  are  the  first  of  all  Uie  flower  throng. 
In  the  meadow  by  the  brook,  they're  hiding  now,  no  doubt, 
Children,  gayly,  gladly  sing,  and  ooaz  the  "pussies"  out. 

Chosus 
Come,  pussy  willows,  come  out  to-day  I 
Come,  ''pussies/'  come,  in  your  gowns  of  gray! 
Winds  of  winter  have  stayed  too  long, 
We're  so  tired  of  breezes  strong, 
We're  so  tired  of  ice  and  snow, 
Come,  "pussies,"  come  "pussies,"  come,  oh  ho! 

When  the  pus^  willows  come,  the  robins  will  appear, 

And  the  bluebirds  all  will  haste  to  see  the  "pussies"  dear. 

Huny,  little  fuzzy  things,  put  on  your  silver  hoods. 

You  must  call  the  springtime  back  to  meadow,  fields  and  woods. 

A  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  if  the  "children"  wear 
capes  and  hoods  of  scarlet;  blue,  or  dark  green,  to  contrast 
with  the  soft  gray  gowns  and  hoods  of  the  "  Pussy  Wllows," 
who  may  come  trooping  in  and  give  the  next  poem  either 
as  a  song  or  concert  recitation.    (See  music  on  page  151.) 

Teachers  who  do  not  care  to  use  the  poem  as  part  of  a 
Spring  Pageant  wUl  find  it  makes  an  attractive  recitation 
for  any  occasion.  The  pronouns  used  may  be  changed  to 
those  of  the  third  person,  for  this  other  use,  so  that  instead 
of  "Happy  news  we're  glad  to  bring,"  etc.,  the  words  may 
be  rendered,  "Happy  news  thejr*re  glad  to  bring,"  etc. 
The  stanzas  may  be  recited  by  a  boy  and  girl  alternately, 
as  in  nius.'No.  2,  or  the  suggestion  used  in  nius.  No.  3  may 
be  utilized. 

An  exercise  called  "The  Snowdrops"  may  be  used  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  month,  instead  of  the 
others,  and  afterward  may  be  woven  into  the  Spring 
Pageant.  One  caution:  Do  not  give  too  much  of  the  work 
to  a  single  class.  While  the  children  love  it,  and  will  en- 
joy every  moment  spent  in  carrying  out  the  plans,  it  is  not 
intended  that  one  class  shall  attempt  it  all.  Choose  the 
parts  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  you,  and  concentrate 
your  efforts  on  those. . 

If  used  as  part  of  the  Pageant  suggested,  the  child  who 
takes  the  part  of  Spring  should  be  dressed  in  dainty  green, 
the  "Wnds"  should  wear  white  and  carry  white  trumpets 
wound  with  silver  tinsel,  while  the  "Snowdrops"  should 
be  in  white,  with  green  collars  and  caps,  to  represent  the 
real  flowers. 

These  "Snowdrops"  should  kneel  in  graceful  groups, 
with  their  left  cheeks  resting  on  their  cla^>ed  hands,  and 
their  eyes  closed.  "Spring  should  skip  gayly  in;  the 
"North  \^d"  shoidd  be  as  brisk  and  business-like  as 
possible;  the  "East  Wind"  should  wipe  her  eyes  with  her 


2    *'  Don't  you  love  each  sflver  gown?  " 


hands  and  sob;  the  "West  Wind"  should  be  winsome 
and  coaxing;  and  the  "South  Wind"  should  put  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm  into  voice  and  face  while  speaking.  Each 
"Wind"  ^ould  walk  about  among  the  flowers  and  blow 
the  tnunpet  several  times  before  speaking. 


Spring 


The  Snowdrops 

The  world  is  white  with  snow. 

The  days  are,  01  sochillyl 
There's  not  a  flower  anywhere,  {Looks  around  cartfuUy) 

Not  even  a  daffydiUsr. 
I'll  adl  the  four  winds  in, 

To  coax  the  flowers  out. 
Come,  North  Wind,  come! 
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North  Wind 

I  oome  with  laugh  and  shout. 
Oo-oo-oo-oot    Come  out  1  oome  out! 

Snowdrops  (shttmng) 

How  very,  very  cold  it  isl 

Just  hear  the  North  Wind  shoutt 

NortkWindlskakmfhead) 

I  camiot  blow  them  out. 

Spnng 

Come,  East  Wmd,  comet    You  come  and  tiyl 

East  Wind 

Dripl  dripl  dripl    I  moan  and  ciy. 

Why  don^t  you  wake  up,  Snowdrops?    Why? 

Snowdrops 

Too  wett  too  wetl    Let's  wait  awfaik. 

East  Wind  (sobbing) 

I  caimot  get  them  up.    Not  I. 

Spring 

Come,  West  Wind,  come,  with  sunny  hours, 
Please  tiy  to  wake  the  sleeping  flowen. 

West  Wind 

Wake,  Snowdrops,  wakel    Don't  lie  so  still, 
The  sun  is  warm  on  eveiy  hUL 
Now  here's  a  kiss  to  wake  vou  up. 
Come,  pretty  Snowdrops,  do  get  up! 

(Snowdrofi  raising  heads  and  smiling) 
Let's  open  all  our  sleepy  eyes, 
Let's  smile  up  at  the  sunny  skies. 

West  Wind 

I  afanoil  got  them  up!    Hurrayl 
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Now  oome,  dear  South  Wind,  warm  and  gay, 
I'm  sure  they'll  heed  the  words  you  say. 

SonthWind 

Listeik  Snowdrops,  listen  to  me! 
There^i  a  bhxebird  high  in  the  apple  treel 
There's  a  robin  down  by  the  crystal  springi 
Come  out!  oome  out!  and  hear  them  sing t 

Snowdrops  (jumping  up  and  dancing  lightly) 

Goodnewsl  goodnewsl  we're  coining  out  1 
Well  dance  in  the  sunshme  all  about! 

To  link  the  work  of  the  month  with  that  of  other  lessons 
the  teacher  will  undoubtedly  think  of  numerous  possi- 
bilities. For  physical  training  the  ^' Dance  of  the  Jolly 
Winds"  and  the  "Snowdrops'  Dance'*  may  be  used,  with 
the  following  figiures. 

Dance  of  the  JoUy  Winds 

(Children  should  stand  in  doable  drde  formation,  partners  dasp 
indde  hands,  with  outside  hands  on  hips.) 

1  Run  aioimd  circle  to  right.    Repeat  to  left. 

2  In  double  circle  formation  skip  first  to  rif^t,  then  to 

left. 

3  Single  circle,  ^de  step,  and  whirl  with  outstretched 

arms. 

4  Partners  join  inside  hands  and  skip  right,  then  left^ 

around  circle. 

5  Form  double  drde,  glide  step  to  middle,  tiun  and 

glide  back,  finishing  with  a  whirl  around  self,  with 
arms  outspread. 


Dance  of  the  Jolly  Winds 

A.  W.  Wray  Gborgb  W.  Wilmot 
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Song  of  the  Pussy- Willows 


Geo.  W.  WlLUOT 
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1.  High    and  low     on     the      wil    -    low  bough, 

2.  Skies    are   blue,  and     the      sun         is     warm, 

3.  Dear,    O   dear !  there's  a      drop        of      rain  i 


jthrrr 


Lit    -    tie     pus-sies    are     swing  -  ing      now; 

Gone      the  days    of     the      cold      and    storm; 

All        our  hoods  will    be       wet,     that's  plain ; 
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Hap  -  py      news    we're  glad 

Grass  grows  green,     and    bees 

Nev  -  er      mind,     good  news 


to  bring, 
do  hum, 
we    bring. 


Win  -  ter's  gone,  it's  spring,  it's 
Rob  -  ins  carol  the  spring  has 
Chil  -  dren    dear,       it's   spring  1    it's 


spring  I 
come, 
spring  I 
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Soft    lit    -  tie      pus  -  sies,     we     swing      and    sway,      Don't       you     love    our  hoods      of 


gray? 
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Don't      you    love      each     sil    -    ver    gown  ? 


I 


^ 


Aren't     you      glad  we've  come     to 

a  • 


town  ? 
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6    Form  single  drde,  partners  join  inside  hands,  and 
go  o£f  with  polka  step. 

The  "Winds"  may  be  costumed  in  pale  blue,  with  head- 
band and  drapery  of  the  same  color  attached  to  wrist  and 
floating  gracefully  from  rosettes  over  each  ear.  The 
dresses  or  suits,  may  be  of  cambric,  but  the  headbands  and 
'^  wings"  should  be  of  some  lighter  material  such  as  cheese- 
cloth or  veiling. 

The  Snowdrops*  Dance 

1  Heel,  toe,  l<^ose  partiier's  hands,  whirl  around  self  • 

Repeat  ^til  half- way  around  circl^. 

2  Reverse  and  go  in  the  other  direction  witli  the  same 

step. 


3  Clap,  clap,  and  bow  to  partner.    Take  partner's 

hand,  and  tiun  around  each  other  with  gUde  step. 

4  Repeat  3  to  bow,  then  whirl  around  sdf . 

5  Polka  step  around  drde  with  partner. 

To  link  with  [manual  training,  emphasize  the  play  side 
of  the  wind  by  letting  the  children  make  the  pin-wheela 
according  to  pattern  given  in  ^Seat  Work  Material/' 
by  Angelina  W.  Wray,  published  by  Newson  &  Co.  A 
pattern  for  a  ^'real  pussy''  will  also  be  found  in  the  same 
material.  . 

Artistic  blackboard  iilustratidn^  of  the  pus^  willows 
and  the  snowdrops  Will  also  serve  to  |i^^(>use  ancLhdd 
interest.    (See  music  on  page  194.5zed  by  V:j  iJ  iJg  PL 
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Ideas  Gained  in  Visiting  Schools 

Evelyn  L*  Taintor 


THE  following  exercises  in  language,  reading,  spell- 
ing, number,  etc.,  were  observed  by  me  recently 
in  two  days  which  I  spent  visiting  schools. 
They  were,  in  every  case,  the  regular  lesson  given 
by  the  teacher,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  an  unannounced 
v;isitor.  They  seemed  to  me  well  worth  passing  on  to 
the  many  other  teachers  who  are  continually  on  tiie  look- 
out for  new  ideas. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  COMPOSITION  WORK 

"Our  next  exercise  is  writing  compositions!"  said  the 
teacher.  I  looked  at  the  children  expecting  to  see  dismayed 
or  sullen  faces,  but  instead  there  was  a  brightening  up  all 
over  the  room.  This  being  contrary  to  the  usual  attitude, 
I  was  very  much  interested  to  see  what  the  outcome  would 
be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  passed  two  half  sheets  of 
foolscap  paper  to  each  child,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  "It 
is  quality  we  want,  not  quantity;  and  one  paper  is  for 
notes."    Then  she  wrote  on  the  board  the  following  titles: 

The  Mouse  and  the  Trap. 

The  Boy  and  the  Bumblebee. 

The  Rain  and  the  Flowers. 

"You  may  take  your  choice  of  these  subjects,"  she  said; 
"and  you  may  have  five  minutes  to  think  before  you  begin 
to  write,  and  ten  minutes  for  writing.  If  there  are  any 
words  you  want  to  use  and  don't  know  how  to  spell,  you'd 
better  look  them  up  in  yoxu:  dictionary  or  reading  book 
during  yoiu:  study  minutes  so  as  to  be  all  ready  to  write." 
There  wasn't  an  idle  or  listless  child  in  the  room  diuing  the 
next  five  minutes.  Some  were  looking  up  words  and 
putting  them  down  on  their  extra  paper,  some  were  making 
notes,  and  some  were  just  thmking  out  mentally  their 
subject-matter. 

"Do  you  always  follow  this  plan?"  I  asked  the  teacher. 
"Not  always,"  die  said,  "but  I  generally  do.    I  want 


to  get  them  into  the  habit  of  having  some  kind  of  system 
in  tiieir  writing  and  not  go  at  it  haphazard.  This  idea  of 
thinking  out  very  definitely  what  they  are  going  to  say, 
and  how  they  are  going  to  say  it,  before  they  be^,  really 
saves  a  lot  of  time  in  the  long  run ;  and  after  plenty  of  train- 
ing along  this  line  they  learn  to  think  more  rapicUy  and  to 
write  more  accurately.  Before  I  followed  this  plan  the 
usual  method  of  procedure  was  for  the  children  to  start  in 
frantically,  write  a  few  words,  scratch  them  out,  begin  all 
over  again,  and  finally  end  by  either  asking  for  a  fresh  paper 
or  else  handing  in  the  botched-up  kind  of  work  that  always 
comes. from  making  several  false  starts.  With  thi^  plan 
they  make  all  their  false  starts  mentally,  which  is  not  nearly 
so  discouraging  as  to  see  them  on  the  paper.  Occasionally 
I  give  them  a  lesson  without  the  preparation,  just  to  let 
them  see  that  they  have  gained  in  power  of  thou^t  by  this 
plan.  The  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  tell  me  that  diil- 
dren  are  nuich  better  prepared  for  the  formal  oompodtion 
work  than  they  were  in  die  old  way." 

"Why  do  you  give  them  three  subjects?"  I  asked. 

"Simply  to  suit  different  minds,"  she  answered.  "The 
result  we  are  working  for  is  *  eocceUence,'  and  it  seems  only 
fair  to  give  them  dMerent  kinds  of  subjects  so  that  eadi 
one  can  take  one  that  appeals  to  him  most. 

"The  subjects  are  something  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about,"  she  continued. 

"So  often  we  hear  children  say  that  they  'wouldn't  mind 
writing  if  they  coidd  only  think  of  something  ^to  sa^.' 
When  the  teadier  assigns  a  different  subject  to  each  child 
it  either  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  thought-work  for 
her  or  a  great  many  misfits  in  subjects  for  the  children. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  subjects  could  be  given  in  this  prepara- 
tion work  which  were  definite  in  their  suggestion  of  some 
incident.  I  have  made  them  as  striking  as  possible^ 
believing  that  a  child  will  be  able  to  do  the  abstract 
{Continued  on  page  iOB) 
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Myth  Studies    VII 

Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


Aeolus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds 

ON  a  rocky  island  far  out  in  the  ocean,  there  once 
lived  a  king  named  i£olus.  King  JEohis  was  the 
father  of  the  ^^dnds.  His  sons  lived  on  the  island 
with  him  and  did  his  bidding  as  good,  obedient 
children  always  do.  He  sent  out  one  son  and  then  another 
as  he  saw  work  for  them,  or  he  sent  them  to  do  the  will  of 
the  greater  gods  who  ruled  over  him.  He  alwajrs  kept 
them  busy,  but  they  all  liked  to  work.  When  tiiey  re- 
turned from  their  joximey  over  the  world  they  enjoyed 
telling  him  what  they  had  been  doing  during  their  absence. 

In  the  winter  he  often  sent  his  son  Boreas,  the  North 
Wind,  whom  every  one  thinks  very  rough  and  rude.  In- 
deed people  rarely  say  anything  good  of  him.  On  his  re- 
turn iEolus  would  ask  him:  ''What  has  my.  brave,  strong 
son  been  doing?"  Sometimes  Boreas  woidd  say:  "I 
brought  snow^to  the  children  of  the  earth  to-day.  They 
were  very  happy  when  they  saw  it  coming."  Or  ne  would 
answer:  ''I  have  been  makmg  the  ice  thicker  on  the  streams 
and  lakes  and  bringing  more  snow  to  cover  the  flowers  and 
gpss."  "Are  you  tired  to-night?"  his  father  would  ques- 
tion. "  O,  no,"  he  would  reply.  "  I  never  get  tired  though 
I  hurry,  huiry,  all  day  long. 

When  Eurus,  the  East  Wmd,  had  been  working  he  told 
his  father  about  the  many  beautiful  flowers  he  had  watered 
and  how  grateful  the  earth  and  all  the  people  seemed  for  the 
refreshing  showers  he  brought.  But  he  never  mentioned 
the  children  who  whined  and  cried  because  it  rained.  Then 
iEolus  would  reply:  "Well  done,  my  son!" 

Notus,  the  South  Wind,  told  him  of  bringing  the  heat 
and  how  the  plants  grew  wherever  he  visited.  He  never 
told  his  father  that  sometimes  he  brought  so  much  heat 
that  the  plants  withered  and  died  before  Eurus  could  come 
to  the  rescue.  At  other  times  he  boasted  of  scattering 
the  seeds  and  said  he  could  do  it  as  well  as  the  North  Wind 
or  the  East  Wind. 

Then  iEolus  would  tiun  to  his  favorite  son,  Zephyrus, 
the  West  Wiad,  and  say,  "What  has  my  gentle  one  been 
doing  to-day?"  "O,  not  very  much,  father,  he  would 
reply,  "I  just  helped  the  ships  on  their  long  journey  over 
the  ocean." 

"  You  are  all  good  and  hdpfid  children,  though  people  who 
do  not  know  Boreas  well  say  he  is  rough  and  unkind,"  King 
iEolus  would  say  proudly. 

One  day  when  the  sons  were  taking  a  short  vacation  and 
were  all  at  home,  a  stranger  names  Ulysses  landed  on  ti^e 
island.  He  and  his  men  were  very  tired,  for  since  they  had 
had  no  wind  to  help  them  diey  had  been  obliged  to  row, 
and  the  boat  was  very  large  and  heavy. 

Ulysses  said  to  his  men,  "You  have  worked  hard  and 
faithfully.  If  we  find  the  people  kindly  we  will  stay  here  a 
few  days  that  you  may  be  rested  before  we  again  set  out 
on  our  long  joiuney."  Soon  they  saw  so^ie  of  £ng  bolus's 
people  approaching.  When  they  were  near  enough  Ulysses 
asked  food,  shelter  and  a  place  to  rest  for  both  himself  and 
his  men.  An  islander  answered  that  they  must  be  taken  to 
the  king.    Thereupon  he  escorted  Uljrsses  to  iEolus. 

King  iEolus  welcomed  him  and  gave  hun  of  his  best.  He 
also  ordered  that  Ul3rsses'  men  be  given  food  and  lodging. 
They  stayed  many  days  upon  the  island  and  Ulysses  and 
the  king  became  fast  fnend^.  The  visit  was  very  pleasant, 
but  Ulysses  was  anxious  to  go,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  a 
home  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  his  men 
were  rested  he  prepared  for  the  voyage.  iEolus  wished  to 
give  him  a  present  which  would  be  both  useful  and  valu- 
able. He  thought  the  most  helpful  one  woidd  be  the  com- 
pany of  his  sons  who  would  pu^  the  big  ship  along  in  any 
direction  he  wished  to  go.  But  he  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  it,  for  the  winds  were  good  workers,  and  when  they 
alt  UewHt  the  same  time  and  in  different  directions'  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  terrible  storm. 


Finally  iEolus  decided  to  put  all  the  winds  except  West 
Wind  into  an  immense  leather  bag,  tie  this  with  a  sOver 
string  and  give  the  bag  into  Ulysses'  keeping.  This  he'did, 
saying,  "West  Wind  wQl  help  you  till  you  are  well  on  your 
way,  then  you  may  need  some  of  the  other  winds.  If  you 
do,  send  West  Wind  home.  He  is  gentle  and  will  obey  you. 
Then  open  the  bag  carefully  and  call  the  wind  you  wish. 
Do  not  open  it  wide  or  all  will  escape.  When  you  reach 
your  own  home  release  those  in  the  bag,  one  at  a  time. 
They  .will  return  to  me.  Be  very  careful  of  the  bag  and 
allow  no  one  to  touch  it  but  yourself. 

Ulysses  was  much  pleased  with  the  gift.  He  thanked 
King  iEolus  again  and  again,  telling  him  that  he  was*^sure 
now  of  reaching  his  home  in  safety.  Then  he  set^sail. 
West  Wind  puling  him  rapidly  yet  gently  from  the  shore. 

Thes  sailors  were  very  curious  about  the  contents  offthe 
bag.  "There  must  be  gold»or  silver  in  it,"  said  they. 
"Let  us  open  it  and  see,"  suggested  one.  "How  can  we?" 
responded  a  third.  "Ulysses  has  not  closed  his  eyes  since 
we  set  sail,  and  he  keeps  the  bag  with  hini  all  the  time." 
"He  must  sleep  some  time,"  said  another,  "then  we  will 
open  it."  "  Do  you  think  that  would  be  right?  "  questioned 
the  first  who  had  spoken.  "O,  we  wQl  just  see  what  is 
inside  and  tie  it  up  again,"  was  the  reply. 

For  nine  days  and  ni^ts  Ulysses  never  closed  his  eyes. 
The  sailors  b^^an  to  despair  of  ever  opening  the  bag,  but 
at  last,  tired  out,  he  fell  asleep.  One  of  the  ^ors  who  had 
been  keeping  dose  watch  of  Ulysses  discovered  this. 
"Ulysses  is  deling,"  he  whiq)ered.  "Quickl  quickl  cut 
the  string."  The  man  nearest  the  bag  obeyed  him  and 
the  Winds  rushed  forth  and  blew  in  every  direction.  The 
sky  grew  dark.  A  terrible  storm  b^an.  When  the  sailors 
saw  what  they  had  done  they  were  frightened  and  Ulysses, 
who  was  awakened  by  the  (Usturbance,  was  very  angry. 

« All  tried  to  get  the  Winds  back  into  the  bag,  but  no  one 
except  iEolus  could  do  that.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
not  expect  to  see  land  again.  Finally  the  Winds  blew  the 
boat  back  to  the  island.  King  iEolus  came  down  to  the 
shore  to  meet  them.  Ulysses  told  him  what  had  happen^, 
and  the  sailors,  thoroughly  frightened,  humbly  bagged  the 
king  to  forgive  them  and  hdp  them  again.  But  King 
iEolus  was  very  angry,  and  repUed,  "Help  yourselves,  you 
meddlesome  knaves  I  I  will  do  nothing  more  for  you.  Not 
a  Wind  shaU  help  you.  You  will  have  to  row  your  boat 
all  the  way  home. 

Ulysses  said  the  ptmishment  was  just  and  all  turned  sadly 
away.  Many  long,  weary  days  and  nights  passed  before 
they  reached  their  home  in  Ithaca. 

Questions 

Who  was  King  iEolus,  and  where  did  he  live?  Namefour 
of  his  sons  and  tell  aU  you  can  of  their  work.  TeU  of 
Ulysses-  visit  to  the  island.  Why  did  he  not  wish  to  stay 
tiiere?  Describe  tiie  present  given  him  by  the  king. 
What  happened  on  the  homeward  voyage?  How  did  the 
king  puni^  the  sailors? 


Draicatization 


Kmo  ^OLus 

BOSXAS      1 
ZXPBYXUSJ 


CHARACTERS 

Ulyssis 
Saxlobs 
islamdxss 
Attxndamts 


ScEtfE  1  — King  Mciusfs  Home 

{King  JEolus  seated  upon  his  throne^  EuruSf  Nokts  and 
Zepkyrus  standing  near  Mm,  Several  attendants.  Boreas 
enters  with  a  rush  and  roar,) 

JEolus  Here  comes  your  brother  Boreas.  It  is  your 
turn  to  go  now,  Eurus.  I  am  sure  the  peo[de  will  welcome 
the  showers  you  bring.  Just  the  other  day  Ccfes  called 
to  me  and  said  the  people  were  tired  ef  ynntfsr.^^EMl 
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Eurus.)  {To  Boreas)  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  son  North 
Wind.  You  have  been  gone  a  long  time.  What  have  you 
been  doing? 

Boreas  I  have  worked  every  minute,  father.  There 
was  much  for  me  to  do.  I  left  a  lovely,  thick  coating  of 
ice  on  all  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  men  were  cutting  the 
ice  and  the  children  were  having  a  jolly  time  skating  when 
I  came  away. 

jEoIus  But  what  of  the  flowers  and  grass?  Have  you 
not  destroyed  them  with  the  cold? 

Boreas  O  no,  indeed,  fatherl  I  took  good  care  of  them 
as  soon  as  I  went  away.  I  gave  them  a  heavy  snow  blanket 
and  tucked  it  in  all  aroimd  them.  They  are  fast  asleep 
and  will  not  wake  till  Notus  calls  them. 

jEoIus  WeU  done,  my  son  I  (Turns  to  Notus)  I  see 
your  brother.  East  Wind,  coming.  I  think  you  had  better 
take  his  place  for  a  while.  (EMt  Notus.)  (Enter  Eurus, 
sighing  softly)  Why  do  you  sigh,  Eurus?  Are  you  very 
weary? 

Eurus  Yes,  father,  but  I  shall  soon  be  rested.  I  have 
watered  all  the  beautiful  flowers.  I  think  they  will  be  all 
ready  when  South  Wind  calls  them.    Where  is  he? 

jEoIus  Notus  has  just  left  us.  Were  the  people  glad 
to  see  you? 

Eurus  I  think  they  were,  for  I  heard  one  say  to  another, 
"This  rain  will  soon  carry  off  the  ice  and  snow.  Spring 
will  soon  be  here."  The  other  replied,  "I  shall  be  glad  of 
that  for  the  winter  has  been  long." 

(Enter  Notus,  walking  slowly  and  languidly.) 

Molus    Is  your  work  finished  already,  son  Notus? 

Notus  Yes,  it  is  for  the  present.  You  should  see  how 
the  plants  have  grown.  I  left  some  of  the  early  flowers  in 
bloom.  I  think  they  need  East  Wind  with  his  showers, 
now,  more  than  they  do  me. 

Eurus    I  will  go  to  them  at  once.    (ExU  Eurus.) 

Molus  (to  Zephyrus)  When  do  you  wish  to  go,  my  gentle 
one? 

Zephyrus  Any  time  you  wish,  father.  There  is  alwa3rs 
work  for  me.  Just  the  other  day  when  I  was  away  I  helped 
many  large  ships  on  their  journeys  across  the  ocean. 

jEolus.    You  are  all  good,  helpful  children  and  mean  to 
do  right,  though  people  who  do  not  know  Boreas  well  give 
him  a  bad  name  because  of  his  rude,  noisy  ways. 
[Cuktain] 

Scene  II  — On  the  Shore  of  the  Island 

(Ulysses  and  his  men  landing.) 

Ulysses  On  land  at  lastl  I  am  so  tired  of  the  water. 
I  think  if  I  ever  reach  home  I  shaD  stay  there. 

Sailors  (together)  We  are  all  very  tired.  May  we  not 
rest  here  for  a  few  da3rs? 

Ulysses  Indeed  you  shall  if  the  king  of  this  island  will 
consent.  We  shall  soon  know,  for  I  see  some  one  coming. 
(Enter  islanders.) 

Islanders    What  is  your  will,  strangers? 

Ulysses  We  have  been  on  the  water  many  days  and  are 
still  a  long  way  from  home.  We  wish  to  rest  here  a  few 
da3r8  before  we  go  on  our  way. 

Islander  King  iEolus  is  always  kind  to  strangers.  I 
will  take  you  to  him.  No  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  remain  as  long  as  you  choose. 

Ulysses  (to  sailors)    Remain  here;  I  will  go  to  the  king. 
(Exit  Ulysses  and  the  Islander.) 
[Curtain] 

Scene  ITI  — Molus*  Home 

(Molus  seated  on  his  throne.  Ulysses  is  brought  in  by 
aitendant.) 

Molus    Whom  have  we  here? 

Attendant  A  sailor,  weary  from  a  long  voyage.  He  asks 
that  he  and  his  men  may  rest  here  for  a  few  days. 


Molus  Welcome,  strangerl  By  what  name  art  thou 
known? 

Ulysses  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  welcome.  My 
name  is  Ulysses.  I  am  on  my  way  to  my  home  on  the 
island  of  Ithaca,  which  is  many  days'  journey  from  here. 
My  men  and  I  need  rest  and  we  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you 
will  permit  us  to  remain  here. 

Molus  (to  attendant)  See  that  Ulysses  and  his  men  have 
the  best  we  have  m  food  and  shelter.  (Exit  attendant.) 
Be  seated,  Ulysses,  I  wish  to  hear  of  your  voyage.  I  should 
like  my  sons  to  meet  you,  too.  (Calls.)  Winds,  winds! 
(Enter  winds  with  characteristic  sounds  and  motions)  Here 
are  four  of  my  sons.  Boms,  Eurus,  Notus  and  Zephjnrus. 

Ulysses  I  have  heard  of  these  wonderful  sons  of  yours 
and  am  very  glad  to  meet  them.  (Winds  greet  Ulysses 
shyly.) 

Molus  You  need  rest  now,  but  come  to-morrow  and  tell 
us  about  your  home  and  your  vo)rage.  (Tou  Zephyrus) 
Take  Ulysses  to  the  guest  chamber.  Good-night,  Ulysses; 
I  hope  you  will  rest  well. 

Ulysses    Good-night,  kind  king;  I  will  come  to  you  early 
to-morrow  if  I  may.    (Exit  Ulysses  and  Zephyrus.) 
[Curtain] 

Scene  IV  —  Ulysses'  Departure 
(Ulysses  taking  leave  of  Molus.) 

Molus  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  must  go,  Ulysses.  I 
have  enjoyed  your  visit  greatly.  Ever  since  I  knew  that 
you  intended  to  go  to-day  I  have  been  thinking  what  I 
could  give  you  that  would  be  most  useful. 

Ulysses  You  have  done  more  than  enough  for  me  now. 
Do  not  think  of  giving  me  anything. 

Molus    But  I  really  wish  to  make  you  a  present. 

Ulysses    Then  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept  it. 

Molus  I  shall  send  West  Wind  with  you  to  help  you 
on  yoxu:  way,  but  there  will  come  a  time  when  you  will  wish 
to  go  in  another  direction  and  then  he  cannot  aid  vou. 

Ulysses  I  am  sure  that  with  his  help  we  shall  do  very 
nicely.    I  thank  you  for  the  favor. 

Molus  (hands  bag  to  Ulysses)  Here,  take  this  bag.  In 
it  I  have  put  all  Uie  rest  of  the  winds.  Be  very  careful 
and  let  no  one  touch  the  bag  except  yourself.  The  Winds 
will  try  to  escape  and  if  they  should  all  come  out  at  the 
same  time  a  terrible  storm  would  follow.  If  you  need  any 
of  them  send  West  Wind  home,  then  open  the  bag  a  very 
little  way  and  call  the  one  you  want.  He  will  come  out. 
Then  fasten  the  bag  again. 

Ulysses  Thank  you,  thank  you!  I  will  be  careful. 
What  shall  I  db  with  any  Winds  that  maybe  left  in  the  bag 
when  I  reach  home? 

Molus  Release  them  as  soon  as  you  arrive.  They  will 
return  to  me  at  once.    Good-bye,  Ulysses. 

Ulysses  Good-bye,  my  good,  kind  fnend.  (Exit  Ulysses.) 
(Curtain] 

Scene  V  — On  the  Ocean,  Ninth  Day  Out 

(Ulysses  at  one  end  of  the  boat  with  bag  of  Winds  beside 
him.    Sailors  at  the  other  end  talking.) 

First  Sailor  How  he  watches  that  bag  I  Will  he  never 
leave  it? 

Second  Sailor  It  must  be  of  very  great  value.  How 
selfish  he  is  not  to  share  it  with  us! 

Third  Sailor  At  firet  I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  much, 
but  now  I  believe  it  is  full  of  gold. 

Fourth  Sailor  He  is  getting  very  tired.  He  must  rest 
soon.    Then  we  will  know  what  it  is. 

Third  Sailor  Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  us  to  open  it? 
You  know  Ulysses  has  always  becm  kind  to  us. 

First  Sailor  O,  we  will  just  see  what  is  inside  and  then 
tie  it  up  again.  Ulysses  will  never  know  that  we  have 
touched  it. 

Second  Sailor    Look,  Ulysses  is  adeep  now.    Quick, 

(Continued  on  pag€l8S)   byLljOOQlC 
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Sand-table  work  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  of  these  is  arranged  entirely  by  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
some  particular  thought  or  event  in  a  story  or  poem  and  is 
merely  decorative.  Then  there  is  the  sand-table  work 
which  to  a  stranger  entering  the  room  is  indicative  ^of  ithe 
character  of  the  work  the  ch&dren  in  that  room  are  doing. 
The  objects  on  the  table  and  the  arrangement  are  their  work. 
Their  cutting,  weaving,  pasting,  modeUng  and  other  work  are 
all  brought  into  play. 

Our  sand-tables  are  worked  up  on,  the  conmiunity  basb. 
This  can  quite  eaafly  be  done  if  the  children  be  given  dear, 
definite  directions.    They  do  like  to  feel  responsible. 

One  group  of  children  prepare  the  sand,  mold  the^hills, 
buOd  the  dykes  or  Eskimo  houses,  according  to  the  season 
and  scene  to  be  depicted.  Others,  whose  fiiqgers  are  not  so 
skilled  as  yet,  gather  branches,  leaves  and  stones  or  any 
other  prq;)erties  to  be  used. 

Another  group  cut,  weave,  or  mold  the  objects  which  are 
to  give  life  to  the  setting.  A  little  maid  or  two,  possessed 
of  veiy  nimble  fingers,  dress  dolls  in  suitable  attire,  while 
still  another  group  arrange  the  staging  of  the  picture. 


When  all  is  ready  it  is  the  children's  work  and  great  is 
their  joy  and  satisfaction  in  it. 

We  change  the  group  of  workers  so  that  those  who  at  first 
were  not  capable  of  making  the  objects  to  be  used  on  the 
table,  find  to  their  delight  that  later  on  some  of  their  cuttings 
find  conspicuous  positions. 

Should  the  teadier  wish,  she  will  add  considerable  to  the 
atmoqshere  by  dLetching  in  an  appropriate  background  on 
the  blackboard.  For  mstance,  in  working  up  a  Hiawatha 
sand-table  a  little  drawing  of  a  forest  and  lake  done  with 
colored  crayons  lends  vividness.  Canoes  and  wigwams  made 
by  the  diildren  might  be  pasted  on,  forming  a  veiy  realistic 
setting. 

I  have  found  that  many  precious  moments  might  be  saved 
by  obtaining  backgroimds  which  could  be  used  year  after 
y^,  80 1  have  had  appropriate  scenes  painted  on  muslin 
with  distemper  colors  after  the  manner  in  which  real  stage 
drop  (are  paints.  These  can  be  rolled  up,  labeled  and 
tucked  away  when  their  turn  is  over. 

They  always  appear  fresh  and  beautiful  to  each  new  group 
of  children  entering  my  room. 
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A  Child's  Day 

Alle  MacLoughlin 


MY  youngsters  in  the  first  grade  never  seemed  very 
deeply  impressed  with  tidks  on  personal  hygiene; 
the  dBfects  of  our  campaigns  against  undeaned 
teethy  unmanicured  nails  and  imcombed  locks 
never  lasted  very  long;  the  old  high  water  marks  on  wrists 
and  necks  soon  resumed  their  wonted  places,  until  last  year, 
when  we  introduced  the  border  that  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  lessons,  and  which  represented  to  them  the  duties 
of  a  child's  day. 

We  used  Dr.  Wood  Hutchinson's  bode,  ''The  CMd's 
Day,"  as  demanded  by  oiur  course  of  study  and  that  meant 
reading  from  it  every  day  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  discussing  what  we  had  read;  using  our  own  experi- 
ences to  draw  from  or  listening  to  my  eiq>lanations.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  the  youngsters  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  readmgs  and  asked  questions  without  number,  about 
germs,  fresh  air,  heat,  light,  etc. 

They  used  to  say,  ''Will  you  read  in  that  book  about  fi5f" 
—  meaning  about  their  bodies.  Then  they  would  settle 
themselves  with  much  satisfaction  to  hear  all  about  their 
insides  and  thdr  outsides  and  what  was  and  what  was  not 
good  for  them. 

To  keep  in  mind  each  lesson  learned,  we  made  this 
border. 

It  was  made  of  conmion  wall  paper  two  feet  wide,  the 
plain  white  side  out,  and  hung  along  one  side  of  the  room 
just  bdow  the  wainscoting.  'Hie  figures  were  made  of  black 
silhouette  paper  and  pasted  on  it.  The  pictures  were 
separated  by  black  crayon  lines  suggestive  of  the  walls  of 
a  room  in  which  the  duldren  were  going  through  their  ac- 
tivities. Each  picture  formed  the  base  of  about  a  week's 
woiic  (not  necetfarfly  consecutive  days,  however)  outlined 
as  follows: 

Pira  day    Reading  from  text-book. 

Second  day    Talking  subject  over. 

Third  day    Talking  subject  over. 

Fourth  day  Free  hand  cutting  lesson  from  which  pat- 
terns were  chosen  for  figures  eventually  used  in  the 
border. 

Fifth  day  Some  qpedal  way  of  celebrating  the  finished 
picture.  These  spedal  ways  were  always  a  bit  of  a  surprise 
to  leave  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth. 

CXitlinea  in  more  detafl,  the  plan  was  something  like 
this: 

First  picture  Airing  the  bedroom,  need  of  sunlight,  fresh 
air  day  and  night,  germs,  catching  breath  of  others,  q>read- 
ing  of  diseases,  eating  candy  others  have  been  tasting, 
luuidkerchiefs. 

Special  day  A  walk  and  half  an  hour  romping  in  a  nearby 
wood. 

Second  picture  Bathing,  individual  wash  rags,  care  of 
towds,  bathing,  how  to  care  for  the  nails,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  found  how  to  treat  warts,  callouses,  corns,  bruises, 
bums,  use  of  disinfectants,  why  shoes  should  be  the  right 
size,  and  heels  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  "nm  over.'' 

Special  day  Pla}dng  soldier,  instituting  "daily  inspec- 
tion" and  appointing  captains  for  each  row,  making  Red 
Cross  shidds. 

Third  picture  The  hair,  care  of  brushes  and  combs, 
shampooing. 

Special  day  Children  who  had  not  been  corrected  during 
daily  inq>ection  for  the  previous  week  were  given  a  half 
hour  to  play  in  the  out-of-door  sand-pile. 

Powih  pichure  The  teeth,  how  to  clean  them,  care  of 
the  toothbrush,  going  to  the  dentist. 

Special  day  We  opened  our  generous  box  received  from 
Origate,  with  its  tubes  of  individual  tooth  paste,  funny 
animal  books  and  chart  of  a  tooth  showing  all  its  parts.' 

Pi^  day  Exercising  —  this  was  to  offset  the  habit  that 
my  youngsters  had  of  rushing  into  the  school-room  a3  soon 


as  the  door  was  opened,  asking  to  stay  in  at  recess  time  and 
of  hanging  around  the  teachers  on  the  playground. 

Special  day  We  had  "Field  Day'^with  aU  kinds  of 
races  and  feats  of  strength. 

Sixth  picture  At  school  —  how  to  hang  coats,  hats  and 
place  ruDbers  in  the  doak-room  and  at  home,  when  and 
where  to  wear  overshoes,  how  we  catch  colds,  keeping  out 
of  puddles  and  wearing  wet  dothing. 

Special  day  We  invited  our  janitor,  who  is  from  Holland, 
to  tell  us  about  the  Dutch  and  thdr  wooden  shoes,  the  fun 
the  children  have  making  boats  of  them  when  they  wear 
down  unevenly  and  how  they  can  slide  on  them,  etc. 
This  janitor  is  a  wide-awake,  observing  man  and  his  talk 
was  thoroughly  interesting  both  to  the  children  —  of  whom 
he  is  fond  —  and  to  mvsdf  (who  kept  out  of  sight  in  the 
hall).  EGa  conunand  of  English  is  not  strong,  but  that  is  a 
non-essential  to  children  when  there  is  a  story  in  it.  Ethi- 
cally, it  hdped  immensdy,  and  the  children  had  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  amount  of  information  represented 
by  the  one  whom  they  had  looked  upon  as  merely 
usefuL 

Seventh  picture  At  meal  time,  what  to  eat,  wholesome 
kinds  of  candies,  what  to  bring  for  recess,  good  manners 
at  the  table. 

Special  day  We  reserved  this  for  the  last  so  that  we  could 
wind  up  in  a  burst  of  gjory.  We  had  a  grand  party  to  test 
oursdves  and  see  if  we  r^y  knew  how  "to  be  mannerly 
at  table,  at  least  as  far  as  we  were  able." 

The  border  was  very  effective  along  the  side  of  the  room 
and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  any  one  entering.  Almost  unconsdously, 
visitors  would  ask  what  it  was  all  about,  and  then  there  was  a 
grand  scrabble  by  the  youngsters  to  tdl  about  each  picture, 
with  a  conscious  look  of  virtue  and  general  sanitation  and 
wdl  being.  Our  >^ting  Nurse  commended  it  and  its 
effects,  and  I  was  quite  overcome  withits  success  myself. 

We  learned  a  whole  heap  "about  us'*  and  the  border 
seoned  to  nail  the  facts  down  so  pleasantly  that  mv  small 
fry  would  never  consent  to  its  removal  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 
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Awakening  Plant  Life 

Motive 

To  teach  the  chfldren  to  see  the  wonderful  awakening  in 
the  plant  world;  to  arouse  an  interest  in  all  growing  things; 
to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  care  for  living  things; 
to  develop  the  reasoning  power. 

Materials 

Excursions  to  trees  in  the  neighborhood;  twigs,  bulbs, 
seeds;  tumblers,  egg-shells,  blotters,  boxes;  soil,  sand, 
sawdust.,  cotton;  materials  for  cutting,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing; related  poems,  stories  and  pictures;  reading  lessons. 

Points  to  be  Developed 

1  BxTDS,  Bulbs,  Seedlings  and  Their 

a    Protection. 
b    Food. 
c    Growth. 

2  Germination:   The  Little  Plant's  Relation  to 

a  Soil. 

b  Moisture. 

c  Light. 

d  Temperatiure. 

3  Our  Relation  to  the  Awakening  Plant  Life. 

Let  the  children  recall  the  outdoor  picture  they  gave  in 
fall.  Is  the  picture  the  same  now?  Where  are  the  bright- 
colored  leaves  and  flowers?  What  has  become  of  the  seeids? 
For  what  is  everything  waiting?  What  have  the  trees 
been  doing  all  winter?  How  did  they  prepare  for  their 
long  winter  nap?  (See  trees  in  November  nature  plan.) 
How  can  you  tell  that  the  trees  are  not  dead? 

BUDS 

Let  us  gather  as  many  kinds  of  twigs  as  we  can  find  and 
see  what  they  have  to  tell  us.    Observe: 

1  ArrangemcfU  of  buds  on  the  twigs  What  was  below 
each  bud  in  the  fall?  Notice  the  shape  of  the  leaf  scars, 
no  two  kinds  being  exactly  alike. 

2  Size  of  buds.  Whidi  twig  has  the  largest  buds? 
(Horse-chestnut.)  The  smallest?  Where  are  the  largest 
buds  on  your  twig? 

3  Color  of  buds. 

4  Covering.  Touch  the  siuiace  of  your  buds.  How 
does  it  feel?  Sticky  (Horse-chestnut),  varnished  (Willow), 
scaly  (Apple),  woolly  (Hickory).  Against  what  are  the 
scales  a  protection?  (Cold,  rain,  d^dng  out,  parasites.) 
Carefully  remove  the  bud's  winter  wrappings.  How  many 
coats  do  vou  find?  How  are  they  arranged?  How  do  the 
outer  scales  compare  with  the  inner  ones? 

5  Letrf  and  flower  buds  What  is  hidden  away  inside 
of  the  bud?  Whst  besides  leaves  come  out  of  buds?  Can 
you  tell  without  q>ening  them  which  is  a  leaf  bud  and  which 
a  flower  bud?  Have  you  seen  both  leaves  and  flowers  come 
out  of  the  same  bud?  Which  bud  opens  first,  leaf  or  flower? 
Is  it  the  same  with  aU  trees?  Let  us  watch  and  see.  Keep 
a  record  of  the  pupfls'  discoveries  on  the  board. 

6  Cut  buds  in  two  lengthwise  Do  you  find  any  leaves 
in  your  bud?  Blossoms?  Both?  (In  every  bud  there 
are  leaves  and  a  stem  and  in  many  there  are  blossoms  also.) 
How  are  the  blossoms  and  leaves  packed  away?  Dwell 
upon  the  wonderful  fact  that  there  are  as  many  leaves 
packed  away  in  the  bud  as  there  will  be  leaves  on  next  year's 
shoot.  How  neatly  and  perfectly  everything  in  nature  is 
done! 

7  Where  do  the  first  leaves  and  blossoms  get  their  nourish- 
mentt  Place  twigs  in  a  warm  room  in  water.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  will  have  leaves  and  flowers.  This  shows  that 
the  first  leaves  and  blossoms  are  nourished  by  the  food 


stored  in  the  branch  or  bud,  not  from  that  taken  up  by  the 
roots. 

8  The  unfolding  bud  Watch  a  bud  open.  What  has 
helped  it  get  out  of  its  winter  coat?  As  the  leaves  push 
out,  what  happens  to  the  scaly  covering?  Are  any  scars 
left  on  the  bark?  Describe  how  the  leaf  imfolds  from  the 
bud.  Of  what  color  are  the  young  leaves?  How  do  they 
feel  to  the  touch?  Do  they  droop  or  stand  out  straight? 
Describe  the  blossoms.  What  trees  have  tassels?  Are  the 
pussy-willows  all  alike?  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  kinds?    Which  blossoms  do  you  like  best? 

9  Leaves  What  is  the  leaves'  work?  (See  November 
natiu-e  plan.)  Let  the  children  discover  that  the  leaves  are 
arranged  so  as  to  get  as  much  simlight  as  possible.  What 
would  happen  if  the  tree  lost  all  its  leaves  in  the  ^ring? 
Do  all  the  leaf  buds  grow?  Why  not?  Compare  with  the 
great  number  of  seeds  that  do  not  find  a  chance  to  grow. 

BULBS 

Show  the  children  different  kinds  of  bulbs.  Let  them 
tell  what  is  hidden  safely  within  the  warm  wrappings. 
For  what  is  the  baby  plaiit  waiting?  Have  the  duldren 
discover  how  buds  and  bulbs  are  alike  and  how  thev  differ. 
Which  flowers  come  up  first  in  your  garden  bed?  (Crocus, 
daffodil,  tidip;  hyacinth,  narcissus.)  What  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  bloom  so  eariy?  (Stored  up  food.)  Review 
work  of  lily,  dahlia,  primrose  and  potato  in  November 
plan.  Place  a  Chinese  lily  on  some  stones  in  a  dish  of 
water.  Watch  it  grow.  Where  did  the  plant  get  food 
to  make  the  lovely  leaves  and  flowers?  Will  it  grow  any 
new  bulbs?  (Each  bulb  has  enough  food  stored  away  to 
form  full  grown  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  not  enough  to 
form  new  bulbs.)  What  must  we  give  the  bulb  besides 
water  if  we  want  it  to  form  new  biJbs?  (Plant  food  from 
the  soil.) 

Examine  the  short  fat  stem  of  the  crocus.  It  is  full  of 
food  stored  there  by  the  plant  last  year.  How  many  coats 
has  it?  Notice  how  the  leaves  pusli  up  through  the  coats. 
See  how  they  shield  the  buds  coming  up  in  the  center. 
What  other  protection  has  each  little  bud?  Watch  the 
crocus  to  see  what  it  does  on  dark  and  stormy  days.  Why 
do  we  call  the  crocus  a  brave  little  flower? 

Plant  different  kinds  of  bulbs  for  the  children  to  observe. 
Keep  them  in  the  dark  for  several  weeks.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  let  each  child  plant  a  bulb  and  care  for  it. 
Keep  a  record  of  its  development. 

Encourage  the  children  to  look  for  spring  flowers  in  the 
woods.  If  possible,  make  an  excursion  to  the  woods  with 
them.  It  is  well  worth  the  effort.  Where  are  the  flowers 
found  in  the  woods?  Why  do  they  bloom  so  early?  (They 
have  enough  food  stored  away  so  that  they  can  grow  as 
soon  as  the  first  warmth  of  spring  touches  them.  If  they 
waited  to  get  food  through  their  roots  and  leaves,  there 
would  not  be  enough  sunshine  to  make  flowers,  for  by  that 
time  the  trees  would  have  their  leaves  and  shade  the  plants. 
As  soon  as  they  have  sent  up  their  flowers  and  baby  seeds, 
the  little  plants  of  the  woods  work  very  hard  storing  up  food 
for  next  year's  flowers  and  seeds.  They  hungrily  snatch  up 
every  ray  of  simshine  that  falls  upon  them  through  the 
leaves.)  Compare  hepatica,  spring  beauty,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  violet,  trillimn.  What  do  these  gentle  children 
of  the  woods  do  when  a  snowstorm  comes?  What  is  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  spring  flowers  of  the  woods?  If 
you  were  a  tree  growing  in  the  quiet  woods,  would  you  be 
glad  to  have  the  little  plants  grow  at  your  feet?  Why? 
Which  plant  would  you  like  near  you  best  of  all? 

SEEDLINGS 

\low  are  bulbs  and  seeds  alike?  Both  have  baby  plants 
wrapped  up  in  them.  Both  supply  the  baby  with  food  to 
start  it  in  life.    Have  you  ever  seen  a  baby  plant  adeep  in 
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a  seed?  Few  seeds  show  the  young  plant  as  plainly.as  the 
bean.  Give  the  class  beans  that  have  been  soaked  over 
night.  Let  them  open  these  with  a  pin  and  discover  the 
sleeping  plants.  When  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
how  do  these  babies  get  out  of  their  wrappings?  Do  you 
think  they  can  tell  us  themselves? 

Tumbler  Garden 

Fill  a  tumbler  with  water. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  cotton  batting  to  fit  the  top. 

Let  it  float  on  the  water. 

Scatter  flax  seed  upon  it 

Keep  out  of  the  light  for  a  few  days. 

Let  the  children  tell  what  the  baby  plant  has  done. 

Blotter  Garden 

Fold  a  small  blotter  lengthwise. 

Fasten  both  ends  with  rubber  bands  so  as  to  make  a 

boat. 
Lay  cabbage  seeds  in  the  crease.  i 

Keep  the  blotter  moist  —  not  wet. 
Examine  the  seeds  a  week  later.    What  have  the 

cabbage  babies  done? 

How  can  a  plant  grow  without  roots  and  leaves  to  feed 
it?  Let  the  duldren  discover  that  when  the  stored  up  food 
is  gone,  the  little  plants  will  have  to  make  their  own  living. 
What  have  they  now  to  help  them  earn  their  living?  (Roots 
and  leaves.)  In  what  kind  of  soil  can  they  make  their  liv- 
ing most  comfortably?    Let  them  tell  us. 

PlanU*  Relation  to  Soil 

Get  four  egg-shells,  clam-shells,  or  boxes.  FQl  one  with 
rich  loam  or  potting  earth,  one  with  poor,  hard  soil  (such 
as  is  found  near  excavations,  one  with  clear  sand,  and  the 
fourth  with  sawdust. 

Plant  the  same  kind  of  seeds  in  each.  Give  them  plenty 
of  light  Imd  water.  Let  the  children  watch  them  closely. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  name  the  seeds  that  we  are 
watching?  Which  seeds  grew  best?  What  kind  of  soil 
is  best  for  the  seeds? 

PlanU'  Relation  to  Moisture 

Fill  four  boxes  or  shells  with  the  same  kind  of  earth. 
Plant  the  same  kind  of  seeds  in  each.  Place  them  in  the 
light.  Keep  one  dry,  one  moist,  one  wet,  one  very  wet. 
Which  grows  best?  Can  you  give  one  reason  why  some 
people  have  no  success  in  planting  seeds? 

PlanU'  Relation  to  Light 

Fill  two  boxes  or  shells  with  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Plant 
the  same  kind  of  seeds  in  each.  Give  them  the  same  amount 
of  water.  Place  one  in  the  light,  the  other  in  the  dark. 
After  two  weeks  examine  the  two  plants.  What  difference 
do  you  notice  in  the  color?  Which  plant  is  the  longer? 
Place  the  seedling  grown  in  the  light  in  the  dark.  After 
several  days  notice  tiie  change.  Let  the  class  see  how  leaves 
love  the  light  and  turn  to  it. 

Plants'  Relation  to  Temperature 

Fill  three  boxes  or  shells  with  the  same  kind  of  earth. 
Plant  the  same  kind  of  seeds  in  each.  Place  one  in  a  cold 
place  (ice-box  if  possible),  one  in  a  very  warm  place,  and 
one  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  What  do  the  seeds  tell 
you? 

Position  of  Seed  in  Planting 

Does  it  make  any  difference  which  side  of  a  seed  is  up 
in  planting?  Plant  beans  in  different  positions.  Did  they 
all  come  up?  Dig  up  the  little  plants  and  see  what  has 
happened.  Notice  that  the  roots  always  grow  downward. 
Which  side  up  would  you  plant  a  bean  so  that  its  foot  will 
not  have  to  txim  to  grow  downward?  Discuss  the  work 
of  roots.  Let  the  children  measure  the  growth  of  a  root. 
With  indelible  ink  make  a  mark  alongside  the  root,  about 
one-fomth  inch  from  the  tip.  Make  several  other  marks 
above  the  first  one-fourth  inch  apart.    A  week  later  ex- 


amine the  root.  The  ink  marks  will  be  practically  the 
same  distance  apart.  The  growth  was  almost  whoUy  in 
the  end  portion  of  the  root. 

In  which  direction  does  the  stem  grow?  Tiun  a  grow- 
ing plant  on  its  side  for  a  few  days.  What  did  the  stem 
do?  Place  it  upright  again.  Now  what  has  happened? 
In  which  direction  does  a  stem  always  grow?  Let  the 
class  mark  a  stem  with  indelible  ink  to  see  where  it  grows. 
The  marks  will  be  foimd  farther  apart  when  examined. 
This  shows  that  the  stem  grew  between  the  markings,  not 
so  much  from  the  tip. 

How  PlanU  Get  Out  of  the  Seed 

Plant  maple,  bean,  pea,  squash,  nasturtium,  moming- 
glonr,  lemon  seedsj'sevcral  of  each  kind,  so  that  some  may 
be  dug  up  for  study.  Each  child  may  be  given  one  certain 
kind  of  seed  to  observe.  Let  the  childroi  find  out  from 
their  own  observations: 

What  comes  out  of  the  seed  first. 

How  it  gets  out  and  where. 

Growth  of  the  stem  and  root. 

The  first  pair  of  leaves  (formed  in  the  seed). 

The  second  pair  of  leaves  —  the  difference  between  these 
and  the  first  pair. 

What  happens  to  the  first  pair  of  leaves. 

From  seed  to  seed.  Some  of  the  seeds  planted  may  be 
studied  until  the  new  plant  bears  seeds. 

Do  all  plants  that  sprout  outdoors  grow  up?  Why  not? 
What  crowds  them  out? 

How  long  will  seeds  live?  Tell  about  seeds  that  were 
kept  for  years  before  being  plantfed. 

Find  as  many  interesting  things  about  the  seedlings  as 
you  can.  In  which  is  the  difference  greatest  between  the 
first  two  pairs  of  leaves?  Which  sealing  gets  out  of  his 
seed  coat  m  the  most  interesting  manner?  Which  seedling 
has  the  most  interesting  method  of  pushing  his  way  out  of 
the  ground? 

Pictures 

Allegory  of  Spring  —  BoUicdU. 
Spring — Corot. 
Spring  —  DauUgny. 
Spring  —  Ruysdad. 
Spring  —  Knaus. 
Spring  —  Bume- Jones. 
Spring  —  Thutnann. 
Spring  Flowers  —  Schram. 
Early  Springtime  —  Reicke. 

Stories 

Sleeping  Beauty. 

Legend  of  the  Spring  Beauty  —  Emerson^ s  Indian 

Myths. 
Baby  Buds  —  In  the  Child's  World. 
Winter  Clothes  — /n  the  Child's  World. 
Q)al,  Bean  and  Straw  —  Grimm. 
The  Conceited  Apple  Branch  —  Grimm. 
Five  Peas  in  a  Pod  —  Andersen. 
Little  Seed  in  the  Furrow  —  LiUle  Flower  Folk. 
Pussy  Willow's  Hood  —  LiUle  Flower  Folk. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
Why  the  lA^ows  are  called  Pussy  Willows  — Car- 

penter. 
Making  Maple  Sugar. 

Expression 

Let  the  children  keep  a  record  of  their  discoveries  while 
watching  buds,  bulbs,  or  seeds  awake.  The  little  class 
may  make  such  a  record  with  cuttings,  drawings  and  paint- 
ings. Older  children  will  enjoy  keeping  this  record  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  illustrating  it  with  drawings,  cuttings  and 
paintings.    Demand  accurate  work. 

Draw,  cut  or  paint  trees,  buds,  bulbs  and  seedlings 
studied. 

Illustrate  how  maple  sugar  is  made.  /     r\r\r^]t> 

Illustrate  stories.  Digitized  by  ViJiJiJ^  IV^ 
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Have  a  Bpring  discovery  calendar  on  the  board.  Name 
it  ^Sbarp  Eyes  and  Ears."  Have  a  space  for  the  date, 
discovery  and  the  name  of  the  pui^l  who  made  the  dis- 
covery.  It  will  encourage  the  class  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  awakening  outdoors. 

Make  pussy  willow  posters. 

Appoint  a  flower  committee  each  week.  The  duty  of 
this  committee  is  to  see  that  the  flower  vases  are  filled  and 
taken  care  of.  The  chfldren  will  find  plenty  of  growing 
things  to  put  into  the  vases  at  this  time. 

Grow  a  bulb  for  mother.  Make  a  basket  for  the  flower- 
pot.   (See  May,  lOie,  Primary  Education.) 

Competitive  flower  rearing. 

Let  some  child  impersonate  one  of  the  types  studied 
this  month  and  tell  about  hbnself .  The  class  guesses  what 
he  represents.  The  riddle  may  be  given  orally,  or  written 
on  the  blackboard. 


I  am  a  little  seedling. 

I  lived  in  a  little  round  house. 

It  was  painted  brown. 

It  was  nearly  filled  with  food. 

One  day  the  wind  said  to  me,  ''Wake  up,  little  plant. 

Spring  is  here." 
Then  I  awoke. 
I  was  very  himgry. 
So  I  ate  some  food. 

Then  I  opened  the  door  of  my  little  brown  house. 
How  dark  it  was  outsidel 
But  it  was  nice  and  warm. 
I  put  out  a  little  white  foot. 
I  bent  my  hack  and  pushed  iq>  out  of  the  ground. 
Here  you  can  see  me  now. 
Do  you  know  my  name?    (Thechild  who  guesses  it  may 

take  his  turn  n^) 


Child  Verse  in  Illustration     V 


nWHd  WILLOW . 

Florence  1.  FStbee.  ^thop  oj-  Secoonol  Bravwinq^etc 


i.Mi5tre55  WiUowb  come  to*  town 
In  hep  coot  50  deep  and  brown- 
From  silver  )up  her  babies  creep, 
Ooddinq  pu56ies,Ja5t  asleep. 

5nti!  5hri! 


igitizejjby 
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Problems  for  the  Model  Grocery  Store 


Spring  Opening 

Adjustment 

Inventory  having  been  taken,  a  new  supply  of  stock  has 
been  brou^t  in,  and  we  are  now  ready  for  an  opening. 
(Children  may  tell  what  they  have  noticed  at  openings  and 
what  they  thmk  ought  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  their  open- 
ing. They  may  suggest  that  the  prices  should  be  changed, 
goods  rearranged  and  everything  cleaned  in  order  to  give 
the  store  a  new  appearance.  This  work  is  done  by  the 
children,  but  simeivised  by  the  teacher.) 

Teacher  {the  day  of  Ms  lesson)  Now  that  we  are  ready 
for  our  opening,  I  wonder  who  will  be  our  first  salesman. 
See  who  can  answer  most  promptly. 

ChUdran's  Aim 

To  answer  correctly  and  promptly  so  as  to  take  the  part 
of  the  salesman. 

Teacher's  Aim 

Drill  and  ^>plication  of  tables. 

Preparation 

Short  oral  drill  on  tables  to  be  used  in  this  lesson  using 
the  bean  bag  games. 

Bean  Bag  Game  Teacher  throws  bag  to  child  and  says 
the  combination  as  3  X  6,  3  X  8,  3  X  6,  3  X  2.  Child 
immediately  throws  bag  back  and  gives  the  answer  as  18, 
24,  16,  6.  Any  table  may  be  chosen  or,  as  a  review,  they 
may  all  be  used.  Galling  the  bag  a  hot  potato  causes  the 
child  to  return  it  at  once  or  bum  hisfingers.  Soastoretum 
the  bag  quickly  only  the  answer  is  given  and  the  combina- 
tion not  repeated. 

Body 

The  children  gather  around  the  store.  (The  first  time 
the  store  is  used  in  this  way  the  teacher  will  have  to  act 


as  salesman,  but  after  the  children  know  what  is  required 
the  teacher  may  say  what  table  is  to  be  drilled  on  and 
the  chfld  answering  most  promptly  in  the  preparatory  drill 
may  be  salesman  first.)  The  tesurher  acts  as  salesman. 
She  takes  a  certain  number  of  one  kind  of  article,  say  three 
bars  of  soap,  and  says,  ''Ihave  3  barsof  soap  at  4  cents  each. 
How  much  are  all?"  or  "I  have  3  boxes  of  Uneeda  Biscuits 
at  6  cents  each.  How  much  are  all?"  or  '*I  have  3  bars 
of  Herahey's  Chocolate  at  5  cents  each.  How  much  are 
aU?" 

The  child  that  gives  the  first  answer  correctly  gets  the 
articles;  the  one  to  give  the  second  correctly  gets  those 
articles;  the  one  to  give  the  third  answer  correctly  gets 
those  articles.  This  continues  imtil  one  child  has  given 
three  correct  answers.  When  he  has  the  third  one  he  lets 
the  class  know  by  saying  —  "I  have  the  lucky  number** 
(three  being  considered  the  lucky  number).  This  (Md 
is  then  allowed  to  go  to  the  shelves  and  get  some  articles 
ready  to  sdl.  The  teacher  gives  one  more  problem;  by 
this  time  the  child  is  ready  to  act  as  salesman.  The  sales- 
man continues  until  some  other  child  has  had  the  lucky 
munber,  and  has  his  articles  ready  to  sell.  Only  one  child 
should  be  selling  and  one  getting  things  ready  to  sell,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  break  in  the  recitation  and  at  the  same 
time  no  confusion.  If  the  class  is  large,  divide  them  into 
two  groups — one  group  working  at  the  store  and  the  other 
at  their  seats  with  paper  and  pencil. 

This  exerdse  can  be  varied  and  increased  in  difficulty  by 
drilling  on  Uie  fnictional  parts.  As,  the  salesman  may  say, 
"I  have  1  can  of  milk  at  10  cents.  How  much  will  it  be 
if  I  sell  it  at  M  of  its  value?"  or  "I  have  1  pair  of  rubber 
heels.  How  much  will  they  be  sold  for  at  i  their  value?" 
This  samemethodmay  beused  to  driU  on  |  or  i.  To  make 
it  still  more  difficult  it  may  be  done  as  follows:  The 
salesman  may  take  3  cans  of  milk  and  say,  "I  have  3 
cans  of  milk  which  sell  at  6  cents  a  can,  but  I  am  going 
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to  sell  them  at  |  of  their  value.  How  much  is  the  milk?^ 
The  children  give  the  answer  and  receive  the  articles  as  be- 
fore. 

One  child  may  be  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson 
to  write  the  problems  on  the  board  as: 


3X4  = 

12 

X  of  10  =  5 
1  of  50  -  25 

3X6  = 

18 

3X5  = 

15 

.  of  18  -  6 

StmuAsy 

Correct  probl 

board  and  children  who  worked  at 

their  seats  correct  their  problems. 

• 

Miss  Bowman 

Sue  Stolte 

Lybu  Honeck 

Bertha  Axt 

CommiUee 

at  rapid  addition.  As  the  pupils  seemed  so  interested  in 
the  Tournament,  I  let  the  losers  in  each  group  play  against 
each  other,  too,  and  as  a  "grand  final  game,"  the  winner 
of  the  "losers  "  (Jayed  the  winner  of  the  "winners." 

The  children  enjoyed  this  Tournament  inmiensely,  and 
it  has  made  them  more  accurate  in  their  addition  ques- 
tions, and  has  given  them  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  addi- 
tion without  their  realizing  it. ,  I  think  this  plan  helps  to 
prove  that  Froebel  and  Montessori  were  not  far  wrong 
when  they  advocated  teaching  all  things  through  "Play." 
We  are  at  present  contemplating  a  "  Reading  Tournament/' 
as  my  pupils  need  something  to  inspire  them  in  reading, 
almost  as  much  as  they  needed  it  in  arithmetic 


An  Arithmetic  Tournament 

Dorothy  H.  Sage 

IT  was  a  very  dull,  dreary  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
February  and  the  dreariness  of  the  weather  seemc^l 
to  have  {penetrated  the  strong  brick  walls  of  o\ir 
schod.  The  Grade  11  children  were  frowning  and 
scowling  over  a  simple  addition  question,  and  every  few 
minutes  I  heard  a  long  drawn  sigh,  as  some  poor  toiler 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  must  go  all  over 
the  question  again. 

While  I  was  wondering  what  I  could  do  to  dispel  the  gloom 
that  had  settled  down  over  the  class,  a  happy  thought  came 
to  me,  and  I  tapped  the  bell  to  call  the  pupils  to  attention. 
They  looked  tm  at  me  with  the  same  (freary  look  with 
which  they  had  been  toiling  up  and  down  tht  columns  of 
figures  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  but  a  ray  of  interest  flickered 
over  their  faces  as  I  inquired,  "How  many  of  you  have 
seen  a  game  of  tennis  being  played?" 

About  half  the  hands  in  the  room  went  up  in  answer  to 
my  question,  and  everyone  looked  surprised  and  began  to 
wonder  what  a  game  of  tennis  had  to  do  with  "Those  hate- 
ful addition  questions.^' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  class  was  interested  as  I 
explained  to  them  what  a  Tennis  Tournament  was,  and 
when  I  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  hold  a  Tauma- 
mefUf  they  were  Rreatly  excited,  and  inunediately  began  to 
bombard  me  with  questions,  which  I  answered  as  rapidly 
as  I  could. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  'Rapid  Addition  Tournament' 
to  see  if  we  cannot  prove  to  Mr.  Mowat  (our  Inspector) 
that  we  are  noi  'the  worst  class  in  the  dty  in  rapid  addi- 
tion.'" 

Everyone  was  alive  with  curiosity  and  listened  eagerly 
while  I  explained  the  Tournament 

"You  may  each  choose  vour  partner  now,  and  I  will  put 
the  names  down  on  the  butckboard.'' 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  was  kept  busy  putting  down 
the  list  of  names  which  appeared  something  like  this: 

Frank ) 
Ernie  j 

Jean        ) 
Margery  J 

Each  group  of  two  had  a  time  test  in  adding  up  a  column 
of  figures,  and  the  one  who  did  it  in  the  shortest  time  was 
declared  the  winner.  The  name  of  the  winner  and  the 
number  of  second  she  took  to  add  up  the  colunm  were  put 
down  opposite  the  group  of  i>artners. 


Frank 
Ernie 


[Frank  — 9  seconds 


JSJgeiy}j^^-^>^"^ 

The  winners  of  each  group  then  "played"  against  each 
other  until  we  found  who  was  the  best  pupil  in  the  room 


A  Lesson  with  Milk  Bottles 

F.  G.  Sanders 

Have  the  three  sizes  of  bottles  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
class,  and  you  will  see  what  a  variety  of  useful,  practical 
questions  you  can  give  in  a  very  short  time. 

1  How  many  i  pints  in  a  pint? 

2  How  many  pints  in  a  quart? 

3  How  many  \  pints  in  a  quart? 

4  If  milk  is  4  cents  a  ^  pint,  how  much  will  you  pay  for 
a  pint? 

5  If  milk  is  5  cents  a  -J-  pint,  how  much  will  you  pay  for 
a  quart? 

6  If  milk  is  12  cents  a  quart,  how  much  a  pint  is  it? 

7  Tom  goes  to  the  store  and  bu3rs  a  quart  and  a  pint 
at  8  cents  a  pipt;  how  much  money  does  he  pay? 

8  Mary  went  to  the  store  with  a  dime;  she  bought 
4-  pint  of  milk  at  8  cents  a  pint,  what  change  did  she  bnng 
back? 

9  How  many  times  can  I  fill  a  4-  pint  bottle  from  a 
quart  bottle? 

10  Tom  bought  a  quart,  a  pint,  and  a  half  pint  of  milk 
at  12  cents  a  quart.    What  did  he  pay? 

11  Tom  bought  a  quart,  a  pint  and  a  half  pmt  at  4 
cents  a  half  pint.    What  did  he  p^y? 

12  How  many  pint  tickets  at  8  cents  a  pint  can  you 
buy  with  a  dollar? 

13  If  you  buy  a  quart  and  a  pint  and  a  4*  t^t  at  12 
cents  a  quart,  what  change  will  you  have  from  a  quarter? 

14  If  you  have  2  quarts  of  mQk  in  the  house  and  you  use 
a  pint  and  a  half  to  make  a  puddhig,  how  much  will  you 
have  left? 


The  teacher  might  have  milk  tickets  made  from  red,  blue 
and  yellow  cardboard  for  the  three  different  quantities 
of  nulk  and  let  the  children  use  them  in  the  lesson; 

Red  —  I  V^^ 
Blue  —  pint. 
Yellow  —  quart. 

Half  pint  tickets  are  4  cents  each  . 

15  What  arc  pint  tickets  worth? 

16  What  are  quart  tickets  worth? 

17  How  many  4  pint  tickets  can  I  buy  with  20  cents? 

18  How  many  4  pint  tickets  can  I  buy  with  a  dollar? 

19  If  4  pint  tickets  are  worth  5  cents  and  I  buy  4  4* 
pint  tickets,  5  pint  tickets  and  6  quart  tickets,  how 
much  money  will  I  spen^^ed  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Correlating  Paper  Cutting 


Bessie  Dixon 


THIS  is  Mother  Nature's  house-cleaning  time.  How 
the  wind  blows !  This  reminds  us  of  U  lysses  and  the 
Bags  of  Winds  which  we  read  at  the  reading  hour. 
How  important  the  winds  were  in  ancient  trans- 
portation by  waterl  A  study  of  the  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, andent  and  modem,  took  place  and  the  poster  shows 
the  ideas  brought  out.  This  was  oiu:  historical  work  for  the 
month. 

K  we  were  to  take  a  trip  on  the  large  modem  steamer  to 
Japan,  the  Sunrise  Land,  in  time  for  the  Feast  of  Dolls,  which 
takes  place  the  third  of  March,  we  could  say  our  trip  was 
worth  while.  Old  and  yoimg  take  part  in  that  festival ,  so  we 
could  leam  many  interesting  things  about  the  people  as 
well  as  the  country.  We  took  an  imaginary  trip  to  Japan 
and  a  very  interesting  poster  was  the  result. 

While  there,  we  decided  to* visit  the  Chinese. 
We  compared  and  contrasted  these  two  coun- 
tries, then  made  a  Chinese  poster. 

As  this  is  an  interesting  time  to  visit  Switzer- 
land, we  went  there  before  coming  home.  We 
helped  to  celebrate  the  day  in  which  the  cows 
are  taken  up  the  mountains.  What  a  queer 
yet  pretty  country  I    A  poster  showed  what  we  saw  there. 

This  geographical  work  was  very  interesting  and  the 
children  really  felt  that  they  had  taken  the  trip. 

In  nature,  a  spring  flower  poster  showed  careful  observa- 
tion. 

The  wind  brings  to  mind  Stevenson's  poem,  "The  Wind," 
which  we  memorized. 

In  language,  we  reviewed  our  linear  table  of  Febmary 
and  leamed  the  abbreviations  for  inches,  foot  and  yard. 
We  also  cut  in  printing  the  words  we  had  leamed  to  use 
correctly  thus  far.  These  were  put  away  until  the  words 
to  be  studied  in  April  could  be  cut.  Those  cut  at  this 
time  were  is,  are;  was,  were;  see,  saw,  have  seen;  do,  did, 
have  done;  give,  gave,  have  given;  can  and  may. 

From  the  number  work  of  February,  we  leamed  portions 
of  the  two,  three,  four,  and  six  tables.  Besides  these, 
fractional  parts  were  worked  out.  These  were  now  cut 
and  put  away  until  the  posters  could  show  these  tables 
completed  and  more  fractional  parts.  The  work  thus  far 
gotten  from  the  Febmary  poster  was: 


3X2  =  6 
4X2  =  8 


3X3  = 
4X3  = 


9 
12 


3  X  4  =  12 


1X6  =  6 
2  X  6  =  12 


i  of  2  =1 
iof4  =  2 
i  of  6  =3 
i  of  8  =4 
I  of  10  =  5 
J  of  12  =  6 
i  of  3  =1 
I  of  6  =2 
J  of  9  =3 
I  of  12  =  4 


For  this  windy  month,  a  kite  song  seems  most  appropriate. 


Up    ^o€a  m)  breT-  1i^  T(;ix     in    'ti?e  Uuc    sXy 


1X2  =  2 
2X2  =  4 


1  X 
2X 


3  = 
3  = 


1  X 
2X 


IXlfSLf 

2Xlf=8 

3XLf=U 

4.XLfsl(> 

5X4- aSO 

(,XL|.=ai+ 
8xM.  =  33 

IOXLt-=4.0 

IIX^SLfLf 

11x4.=  4.8 


1  oj  i^=1 


i^ 


1=1 


±44=3. 


Making  It  Interesting 

p.  C.  Grose 

A  GRADE  teacher  in  a  dty  school  has  hit  upon  a 
clever  scheme  by  which  she  accomplishes  a  striking 
degree  of  that  which  is  the  desideratum  of  every 
teacher's  endeavor;  namely,  making  study  interest- 
ing. Her  resourceful  mind  has  appropriated  as  an  aid  to 
her  regular  method  of  instruction  an  ingenious  contrivance 
that  lends  no  little  incentive  to  the  apperceptive  activities 
of  the  youtliful  pupil. 

The  regular  shade  was  removed  from  an  ordinary  library 
table  lamp  that  has  a  single  electric  light  bulb  surmoimt- 
ing  the  pedestal.  In  the  place  of  the  regular  shade,  a 
small  cylinder  was  constructed  with  four  sections  in  its  cir- 
cumference. The  framework  for  this  was  made  of  card- 
board which  was  pasted  together  so  as  to  form  a  slot  at  each 
side  of  each  section.  This  permitted  a  square  piece  of 
4  =  4  heavy  paper  being  curved  and  fitted  into  each  section,  the 

4  =  S  four  constituting  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder.    TTie  top 

of  the  cylinder  was  a  single  piece  of  card- 
board around  the  center  of  which  a  series 
of  little  angles  (cut  on  two  sides  only) 
were  made  so  that  when  pressed  down- 
ward into  the  cylinder  the  effect  was 
that  of  a  small  horizontal  windwheel. 
In  the  center  of  this  cardboard  on 
the  underneath  side,  there  was  attached 
to  the  cardboard  a  small  piece  of  dented 
metal  (a  piece  of  thin  tin).  This  dent 
was  placed  over  the  pointed  tip  of  the 
electric  bulb.  Thus  the  cylinder  rested 
solely  on  this  glass  point.  The  friction 
of  such  a  contact  being  so  small,  a  very 
small  force  would  cause  it  to  revolve. 
When  the  electric  current  was  turned 
on,  the  heat  generated  by  the  bulb 
within  the  cylinder  produced  an  up- 
ward air  current.  This,  in  passing 
through  the  fans  of  the  wind-wheel 
top,  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  entire 
cylinder  to  slowly  revolve. 

Appn^riate  trinunings  with  a  sur- 
mounting pennant  were  added  for  the 
sake  of  picturesqueness.  Q[C 


±410-10 

±.gl8=1 

J.  411+= a 
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The  teacher  procured  a  goodly  supply  of  vari-colored 
heavy  bond  paper,  which  was  cut  so  that  each  sheet  would 
properly  fit  in  a  section.  On  these  she  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time,  for  the  efficacy  pf  the  whole  thing  as  an  edu- 
cational factor  depended  solely  on  what  she  was  able  to 
work  out  in  these  sections  of  the  cylinder.  One  advantage 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  could  prepare  the  sheets 
before  the  time  when  they  should  be  needed.  Thus  the 
sheets  that  she  might  wish  to  use  before  the  class  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  could  be  prepared  weeks  in  advance. 
L&ewise,  with  the  various  studies  it  was  her  duty  to  eluci- 
date. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  sheets  was  to  cut  out  the 
4esired  characters  from  heavy  opaque  paper  and  then,  with 
care  as  to  the  arrangement,  paste  these  onto  the  sheets. 
These,  of  course,  could  be  shown  only  as  silhouettes,  but 
that  was  quite  sufficient  if  a  keen  imagination  was  linked 
with  the  shears  in  cutting  out  the  figures.  With  the  light 
turned  on  and  the  cylinder  slowly  revolving,  each  section 
a  different  color  and  every  character  different,  there  was  a 
certain  striking  impressiveness  about  the  whole  thing  that 
could  not  help  but  grip  the  youthful  eye  and  mind. 

The  manner  of  presentation  employed  by  the  instructor 
was  also  inclined  to  inspire  a  keen  alertness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  The  lesson  and  the  various  points  about  it  tiiat 
should  be  emphasized  for  the  following  day  were  made  clear 
to  the  class;  often  they  were  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  on  the  following  day,  the  recitation  would  begin  by 
starting  the  cylinder,  the  pupils  being  directed  to  interpret 
the  various  characters  and  hieroglyphics.  The  eagerness 
displayed  in  the  attempts  to  be  the  first  to  properly  define 
a  character  or  group  of  figures,  was  sufficient  proof  that  her 
little  device  was  a  splendid  success. 


A  Dream  Garden 

(For  a  child  with  packets  of  flower-seeds) 
Sweet  Peas,  all  rosy  and  purple, 

I  must  keep  them  nice  and  wet; 
The  Pansies  don't  need  much  sunshine, 

I  really  mustn't  forget; 
By  the  porch  where  the  sun  comes  early, 

The  Morning  Glories,  111  set; 
I  must  pick  the  Bachelor  Buttons, 

And  weed  out  the  Mignonette; 
Afraid  they  will  freeze?    My  blossoms? 

Don't  you  for  a  minute  fret  — 
I'm  only  dreaming  my  garden  — 

It's  all  in  these  seed-packets  yet!  —  A. 


E.  A. 


Singing  Lessons 

Iris  Hibbard  Cook 

Construction  of  Scales 

The  C  Scales 

To  introduce  the  study  of  the  scales  choose  a  song  in  the 
key  of  C  that  has  already  been  learned  by  rote.  Let  3ie  chil- 
dren sing  it  in  concert.  On  the  blackboard  the  teacher 
writes  the  letter  names  and  the  numbers  representing  the 
tones  of  the  C  scale: 

12    3    4    5    6    7    8 
abcdefga 

"There  are  how  many  notes?*' 

With  the  miniature  keyboard  on  the  desk  before  the  chil- 
dren ask  them  to  find  each  letter  on  the  keyboard. 

"What  kind  of  keys  did  you  find?" 

"Then  the  C  scale  is  composed  entirely  of  white  keys." 

The  teacher  should  play  the  scale  on  Uie  keyboard,  mak- 
ing mistakes,  that  is,  playing/  on  the  black  key  or  #/,  etc. 
The  children  make  the  corrections  and  if  they  arc  able  to 
recognize  mistakes  they  must  know  the  position  of  the 
letters  on  the  keyboard. 

Recite  the  scale,  in  concert,  up  and  down,  first  by  the 
letter  names,  then  the  numex^s;  erase  the  numbers  from 
the  blackboard  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  you  rapidly  which, 
niunber  of  the  scale  is  e,  /  —  find  it  on  the  keyboard.  Con- 
tinue in  this  way  skipping  around  the  scale  until  you  are 
satisfied  that  they  have  the  location  of  each  letter  well  in 
mind. 

"Find  c  and  d  on  the  keyboard." 

"They  are  both  white  keys,  but  what  kind  of  key  do  you 
see  between  them?" 

"The  keyboard  of  the  piano  and  the  tunes  of  the  songs 
we  sing  are  both  made  up  of  steps  and  half  steps.  A  half 
step  is  the  distance  on  the  kevlK)ard  from  any  key  to  the 
very  next  key,  before  or  after." 

Looking  again  at  the  miniature  keyboard,  question : "  How 
far  is  it  from  c  to  the  black  key  to  the  right,  from  the  black 
key  to  d?"  By  careful  questioning  the  children  will  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  a  half- step  from  c  to  the  black  key  and 
the  same  distance  from  this  black  key  to  d.  All  the  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  one  finger  and  one  finger 
are  two  fingers  and  and  if  you  will  break  a  toothpick  or 
match  in  two  halves  they  can  see  that  the  two  halves  made 
the  match;  thus  two  half  steps  make  a  whole  step  or  a  step 
as  it  is  u^ally  called. 

"What  is  the  distance  from  c  to  d?" 

"A  step." 

Continue  this  questioning  up  the  entire  scale  and  the 
child  will  soon  discover  that  the  half  steps  in  the  c  scale 
occur  between  three  and  four  and  seven  and  eight.  Isn't 
this  a  more  logical  explanation  than  the  one  you  and  I  were 
taught,  the  ladder  with  its  wide  spaces  between  rounds  and 
narrow  spaces?  I  could  never  quite  see  the  association 
between  music  and  ladders  unless  it  was  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  diflSculty  to  a  very  easy  and  very  delightful  subject. 

Mark  the  steps  and  half -steps  on  the  blackboard: 

12345678 
a    b    c     d    e    f    g    a 

The  stitiig^t  line  represents  the  steps,  the  curved  line  the 
half-steps,  but  any  other  style  of  distinction  wo\ild  be  quite 
as  satisfactory. 

Tiun  to  a  song  in  the  book,  "This  is  in  the  key  of  c,  can 
you  tell  me  why?" 

"Because  the  notes  are  all  played  on  white  keys,  there 
are  no  sharps  or  flats." 

(Sharps  and  flats  have  been  explained  in  a  previous 
lesson.)  • 

"  Close  the  books  and  write  the  scale  in  actt^staffjipt^- 
iCaniinued an  page  189p  ^<J^^^^^ 
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How  We  Teach  the  Retarded  Child 


Francesca  A.  Henke 


EDUCATORS  are  generally  agreed  that  retarded 
pupils  should  be  segregated,  if  possible. 
We  have  tried  three  plans:  (1)  placed  a  small 
niunber  of  retarded  pupils  under  one  teacher;  (2) 
kept  the  retarded  child  in  the  grade  room,  but  did  not  wait 
for  him,  permitting  bright  pupils  to  help  him,  or  sending 
him  out  to  a  special  teadier  who  took  such  pupils  from 
several  grades  into  a  small  recitation  room;  (3)  placed 
aU  retarded  pupils  —  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen 
who  could  not  read  at  all  —  in  a  room  with  non-English- 
speaking  pupils. 

The  result  of  the  third  plan  was  marvelous;  the  slow 
child  foimd  he  was  of  use  to  help  the  foreigner  because  he 
possessed  English  speech.  By  helping  others  the  retarded 
child  learns.  Insist  on  instant  obedience  always.  Get 
his  attention  for  every  lesson.  Praise  profusely.  Criticise 
rarely.  Keep  a  report  of  his  attendance,  behavior,  and 
effort  to  learn.  We  begin  by  making  our  blackboards 
attractive.  On  one  we  write  notes  on  our  method  for  sub- 
stitutes or  for  comment  of  visitors.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
guide  for  substitute  teachers.  We  outline  a  border  of 
flowers  changing  it  occasionally,  and  we  permit  each  re- 
tarded child  to  color  a  leaf  and  a  flower.  Such  pride  and 
happinessl  Spontaneously  they  say,  "  Ah  — — I "  The  ice 
is  broken;  we  are  acquainted.  Good  feeling  must  exist, 
so  we  alternate  red,  yellow  and  white  tulips  along  the  bot- 
tom of  a  long  blackboard.  Along  the  bottom  of  a  bur- 
lapped  blackboard  we  pin  exactly  the  same  kind  of  border 
made  of  freehand  drawings  wiui  waxed  colored  crayons 
and  cut  out,  a  splendid  exercise  right  at  the  outset  in  eye 
and  hand  training. 

On  another  burlapped  blackboard  we  place  the  pupils' 
best  work  in  writing,  niunber  and  drawing. 

Alphabet  like  this  (both  written  and  printed  forms  at 
once):  A  a  B  b  C  c  D  d  E  e  F  f  G  g,  etc. 

On  a  short  blackboard  we  have  a  number  device. 

The  front  blackboard,  used  for  teacher's  and  pupil's  work, 
is  erased  several  times  a  day. 

I  emphasize  this  blackboard  work  "aQ  about  the  room,*' 
not  to  make  the  room  attractive  only,  but  because  we  gain 
most  excellent  attention  and  application  from  the  retarded 
child. 

Take  "Don"  with  shifting  eyes,  a  lad  on  probation  at 
police  court  for  an  outside  dSence.  He,  the  worst  of  all, 
in  a  few  weeks'  time  is  eager  and  interested,  buys  a  blank* 
book  and  lead  pencil  (our  school  furnishes  paper  and 
pencil  for  school  use);  brings  them  to  school  daily;  copies 
from  the  blackboard  and  takes  them  home  every  night. 
This  boy,  who  coidd  not  read  a  word,  came  to  tht  black- 
board to  day.  I  wrote  this  sentence,  asked  him  to  illus- 
trate it  and  read  it  —  "A  cat  is  under  a  diair." 

He  took  crayon,  drew  a  chair,  with  cat  imder  it,  and  said: 

"A  cat  is  under  a  chair."    (I  had  given  phonetic  drills.) 

Phonetic  drills  daily  are  most  important.  So  are  les- 
sons in  "thinking"  like  "How  many  windows  are  there  in 
this  room?'  The  child  replies,  "There  are  three  windows 
in  this  room."  I  say,  "Open  a  window,"  It  is  done.  I 
ask,  "  What  did  you  do?  "  Reply,  " I  opened  the  window." 
And  so  on.  Please  note  our  whole  vocabulary  is  of  every- 
day, useful  words. 

I  place  on  the  blackboard;  the  pupils  copy: 


The  resiilt  is: 


% 


chair:   •  ball;  etc. 


I  send  class  to  blackboard  and  I  write  or  print  a  word, 
"horse." 


I  say,  "Draw  a  picture."    The  child  gives  thus: 
or  I  draw  a  picture,  thus:^SE5?*  and  say,  "Write." 


horse  by  the  child. 


We  continue  with  many  words:  it  is  valuable  occupation 
work.  All  I  describe  in  this  article  I  have  worked  out  with 
"Retarded  "  pupils  ages  8  to  16,  grade  1,  who  could  not 
read  nor  answer  a  question  in  sentence  form.  I  ask, 
"What  is  your  name?"  The  reply  at  first  is  "Don." 
Then  it  is  "Don  Smith."  At  last  it  becomes  "My  name 
is  Don  Smith";  and  we  have  gained  a  point  for  all  other 
questions  —  a  "sentence answer"  every  time. 

Contrasts  we  learn  thus: 

(Picture  of  chair)    A  small  chair. 
(Picture  of  a  larger  chair)    A  large  chair. 

I  draw  a  picture  and  pupil  writes  the  word  or  I  write 
the  word  and  pupil  draws  the  picture.  How  attentively 
every  child  watches  when  pictures  are  drawn. 

Now  comes  the  sentence  I  write  thus:  "A  cat  is  on  a 
chair."  The  child  draws  and  reads  my  sentence.  Some- 
times the  class  repeats.  Much  concert  recitation  appeals 
to  retarded  pupils.  They  like  individual  attention  also. 
So  we  use  many  pictures  and  write  sentences  or  vice- 
versa. 

on  Two  cups  are  on  a  table. 

(Picture)    in  Two  apples  are  in  a  basket, 

imder       A  fan  is  under  a  table. 

"Our  next  step  is  reading  from  a  drawing  or  from  a  pic- 
ture. We  have  pictures  of  animals,  children,  etc.,  from 
books,  old  magazines,  newspapers  and  catalogues.  Children 
Uke  to  replenish  my  stock.  We  pin  pictures  to  doors  or 
burlap,  and  change  often.  We  have  a  drawer  full  of  toys^ 
many  brought  by  pupils,  for  our  language  and  reading 
exercises.    Use  pictures  and  objects  profusely. 

Specimen  lesson:  Draw  on  blackbc^d  a  knife  on  a  box. 
Question  pupils. 

What  do  you  see?    I  see  a  knife  and  a  box. 

Is  the  knife  in  the  box?  No.  Is  the  knife  imder  the 
box?  No.  Is  the  knife  on  the  box?  Yes.  Where  is  the 
knife?    The  knife  is  on  the  box. 

Continue  the  above  forms  with  the  following  words  which 
are  on  the  blackboard  (if  suitable): 

(1)  AU  object  words:  man,  woman, boy, girl,  baby,  cat, 
dog,  fish,  bird,  horse,  flowers,  vegetables;  objects  in  school- 
room: desk,  table,  chair,  room,  wall,  floor,  ceiling,  win- 
dow, door,  blackboard,  crayon,  eraser,  pen,  ink,  pencil, 
colored  crayons,  paper,  book,  book-case,  etc. 

(2)  Names  of  person:  body,  trunk,  arms,  elbows,  hands, 
fingers,  finger-nails  (talk  on  cleanliness  thereoQy  head, 
hair,  face,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  mouth,  lips,  teeth 
(talk  on  care  of  teeth),  tongues,  neck,  shoidders,  legs,  limbs, 
knees,  feet,  toes,  etc.  (talk  on  how  to  sit,  stand  and  walk 
properly). 

(3)  Teach  and  talk  about  the  days  of  the  week: 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, Saturday.    "One  week  has  seven  days." 

"How  many  days  do  you  come  to  school?"  (Answer 
in  sentence.) 

"How  many  days  do  you  stay  at  home?" 

What  day  is  to-day?    To-day  is  Monday. 

What  day  was  yesterday?    Yesterday  was  Sunday. 

What  day  will  to-morrow  be?  To-morrow  will  be  Tues- 
day. 

What  was  the  day  before  yesterday?  etc.  • 

(4)  Use  I  —  my  —  me,  etc.,  in  oral  and  written  sen- 
tences pointing  to  the  proper  person:  I  have  my  new  pen: 
give  me  your  old  one.    Digitized  by  LrrOOglC 
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Blackboard  Arrangement 

The  rules  in  the  following  exercises  represent  borders  in  ornamental  design, 
dai^y  otherwise  use  light  green;  all  free-hand  designs. 


Use  orange  colored  crayon  if  the  room  be 


Method 
Program 
DetaU  of  oral  language 


name? 


What  is  your 

My  name  is ' . 

How  old  are  you? 

I  am years  old. 

Where  do  you  live? 
I  live Street. 


3 

Simday 

day 

I 

4 
my 

me 

Monday 

week 

r 

your 

you 

Tuesday 

month 

his 

him 

Wednesday 

year 

she 

her 

her 

Thursday 

it 

its 

it 

Friday 

we 

our 

us 

Saturday 

they 

theu- 

them 

5 

6 

7 

8                     1 

1    one      • 

nm.  — 

-I  can  run. 

here  —  Here  is  a  pin. 

•  red 

•  brown 

2    two      •• 

walk.  - 

—  You  may  walk. 

where  —  Where  is  John? 

•  orange 

m  black 

3    diree    ••# 

jiunp. 

—  He  will  jump. 

there— There  he  is. 

#  yellow 

m  white 

4    four      •••# 

write. 

—  She  can  write. 

when  —  When      did     you 

•  green 

m  pink 

5    five      ••••• 

come? 

m  blue 
m  violet 

•  gray 
colors 

9 

10 

11 

12 

big 

a 

I  have            Have  I 

please 

breakfast 

cake 

UtUe 

the 

you  have        Have  you 
he  has            Has  he 

thank  you 

noon 

dinner 

fruit 

large 

no 

welcome 

afternoon 

supper 

water 

small 

yes 

she  has          Has  she 

pardon  me 

cvenmg 

lunch 

coflFee 

long 

not 

it  has             Has  it 

good  morning 

sky 

food 

tea 

short 

0 

we  have         Have  we 

good-night 

sun 

bread 

cocoa 

they  have      Have  they 

good-bye 

moon 

butter 

milk 

(5)  Form  sentences  with  the  numbers  one,  two,  three, 
etc :   I  have  one  nose,  two  hands,  three  books,  etc. 

(6)  Verfafi,  showing  the  action  and  telling  about  it,  using 
the  tenses:  fi#»  — Teacher  says,  "R\m."    The  child  runs. 

Teacher  asks,  "What  did  you  do?"  Pupil  replies,  "I 
ran." 

Teacher  says  to  dass,  "What  did  John  do?" 

Class  replies,  "John  ran."  # 

As  child  runs  teacher  says, "  What  are  you  doing?  " 

Child  replies,  "1  am  running." 

Class  replies  "John  is  running,"  or  "He  is  running." 

To  John,  dass  says,  "You  are  running." 

Use  simple  verbs  in  siniilar  manner  with  actions  per- 
formed: 

run    hop      skip    work     write    sing     eat       open 
see     jiunp    play    coimt    read     draw    drink    shut,  etc. 

(7)  Again  show  action  in  sentences  with  here,  where, 
there,  when,  this,  that,  these,  those,  how  many,  to,  too, 
two,  yes,  no,  not,  m,  on,  under,  over,  right,  left,  front,  back, 
wet,  dry,  all  the  colors,  big,  large,  little,  small,  long,  short. 

Use  orally  and  for  copying  sentences  using  the  following: 
I  have,  you  have,  he  has,  etc.;  please,  tha^  you,  pardon 
me,  you  are  wdcome;  greetings  —  good  morning,  etc.; 
morning,  noon,  afternoon,  evening,  night,  day;  meals 
(names  of)  —  food  suitable  therefore  —  names  of  fruit; 
names  of  flowers;  names  of  streets  near  school;  north, 
south,  east,  west  in  regard  to  the  school-room  furniture, 
location  of  room,  streets  and  buildings  near  the  school- 
house. 

Sentences  with  "could,  would,  should,"  think,  thank, 
write,  right  —  pair,  pear  —  ate,  eight,  etc. 

Though  old,  a  retarded  pupil  may  have  the  mentality 
of  a  yoimg  child,  yet  his  vocabulary  and  reading  should  be 
of  the  everyday  kmd  to  pre[)are  him  for  work  in  the  world, 
and  not  sunple  stories  suitable  for  the  mind  of  a  young 
child    I  have  seen  results. 


The  March  Story  Picture    • 

Rachel  Weston 

(See  page  163) 

Leather  Apron  will  have  to  be  explained,  because 
there  are  so  many  children  who  haven't  a  notion  what  it 
means.  First,  some  maple  syrup  is  boiled  imtil  it  is  thick 
enough  to  wax,  but  not  sugar.  Next,  the  very  biggest 
pan  to  be  found  is  filled  with  snow  well  packed  down. 
Then  the  hot  syrup  is  poured  from  the  end  of  a  spoon,  in 
lovely  little  dabs  over  the  snow,  when  it  hardens  into 
leather  apron.  And  last,  everyone,  fork  armed,  gathers 
roimd  and  eats  and  eats  until  it  is  all  gone  and  then  the 
pan  gets  filled  again. 

Bobbie,  the  yellow  dog,  begs  for  a  bite,  and  if  he  gets  a 
good  mouthful,  it  is  apt  to  stick  to  his  jaws  and  cause 
trouble  for  Bobbie  and  merriment  for  the  rest  of  the 
party,  but  he  thinks  it's  quite  worth  while. 

Do  the  poster  on  Manila  paper  and  when  the  outline  is 
inked  and  dry,  paint  the  snow  in  the  pan  with  Chinese 
white,  or  letterine  and  the  candy  with  burnt  sienna.  The 
pan  should  be  gray,  the  bench  light  brown.  The  boy  in 
the  center  has  yellow  hair  and  wears  a  little  brown  jacket. 
Brother's  hair  is  reddish  and  his  coat  has  a  gray  tone. 
Sister's  boxed  locks  are  brown  and  her  apron  blue.  Near 
her  stands  a  fat  little  girl,  whose  yellow  curls  timible  over 
her  apron,  which  is  left  the  color  of  the  paper. 

The  bit  of  gown  is  brown  and  the  stockings  white. 
Bobbie  is  just  plain  yellow  dog  with  a  pink  tongue.  The 
light-haired  baby  wears  blue  rompers  and  white  shoes  and 
stockings.  For  the  color  of  the  faces  study  your  own  little 
pupils,  as  they  come  in  from  recess  and  try  to  match 
what  you  see. 


If  we  were  all  properiy  trained  and  were  large  enough  to  see  that 
nothing  outside  of  oursdvei  can  work  us  harm,  we  would  have  no 
fear  of  anything. - 0«<m  SweU  Mff^,^^^  by  LjOOglC 
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Clay  in  Education 

Hazel  D.  Hawkins 


T 


HE  world  has  thinkers  —  the  world  has  doers  — 
but  the  needs  of  the  world  are  demanding  thinking 
doers.  Who  should  realize  this  more  than  the  men 
and  women  of  the  school  whose  business  it  Is  to 


train  those  who  must  bear  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  to-morrow. 

Our  schools  have  safely  passed  the  period  in  which*  they 
simply  trained  the  child's  mind,  and  also  the  period  in 
which  the  inexperienced  youth  should  choose  for  himself 
which  he  wished  to  train,  mind  or  hand;  and  the  light  of  a 
new  period  in  which  both  faculties  were  brought  imder 
training  incidentally  from  first  kindergarten  days  has  been 
ours  the  last  few  years. 

But  scarcely  before  the  entire  teaching  world  was  awak- 
ened to  the  dawn  of  the  new  era,  war  tragedy  and  war  prices 
deprived  us  of  many  hand  training  materials.  Reeds  and 
raffia  are  excluded  from  the  supplies  of  many  of  our  usually 
best  equipped  schools.  Certain  weaving  supplies,  valuable 
to  the  chfld  in  training,  as  well  as  certain  woods  and  several 
other  hand  training  materials,  have  been  denied  many 
schools  because  of  advanced  prices. 

But  perhaps  after  all  we  are  not  to  be  pitied  —  perhaps 


it  will  arouse  us  to  depend  on  our  own  originality  and  our 
own  resources,  homely  though  some  of  them  may  be. 

It  is  surprising  what  children  can  do  with  the  ordinary 
blue  or  yellow  clay  that  is  found  by  almost  any  roadside. 
One  group  of  third  grade  people  last  year  used  their  hand- 
work periods  of  February  in  building  a  clay  log  cabin  and 
furnishing  it  of  the  same  material. 

Several  days  were  used  in  just  making  logs  (each  two 
feet  long)  and  constructing  the  little  home  as  the  logs  were 
furnished.  The  children  being  untrained  in  clay  work  of 
any  kind  the  simplest  lines  were  followed.  The  front  side 
of  the  cabin  was  left  open,  a  window  put  in  each  end,  and 
the  back  made  plain.  The  first  three  logs  of  each  of  the 
three  sides  were  left  whole  and  pinched  and  molded  to^ 
gether  at  the  two  back  comers.  The  next  eight  or  ten 
logs  of  each  end  were  cut  to  make  the  window,  nine  inches 
wide  and  twelve  inches  high.  When  the  main  part  of  the 
cabin  was  about  three-fourths  done,  four  small  sticks, 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water  were  covered  with  clay  and 
used  as  supports  at  the  comers.  They  must  be  rough  and 
well  soaked  to  make  the  day  cling.  The  top  three  logs 
of  each  end  were  put  on  entire  without  any  window  space 
cut.  The  cabin  was  built  on  a  table  and  kept  covered 
with  wet  newspapers  until  the  lower  part  was  completed. 
It  was  then  allowed  to  dry  (not  too  fast)  and  plastered  on  the 
inside  with  plaster  paris,  which  gives  a  beautiful  white, 
smooth  surface.  But  of  course  a  mere  white-wash  would 
have  been  more  tme  to  history. 

When  all  was  firmly  set,  a  thin  flat  piece  of  hard  wood 
was  placed  over  the  top  across  the  open  side  to  make  a  com- 
plete support  for  the  ceiling,  which  was  a  heavy  piece  of 
white  pasteboard.  Then  for  a  roof  foundation  a  piece  of 
tin  twenty-seven  inches  by  thirty-eight  inches  was  bent 
in  the  middle.  Here  real  trouble  began  as  the  lower  log 
of  each  side  just  would  not  s?tick — so  they,  too,  were  finally 
made  of  clay-covered  sticks  and  tied  with  twine  cord  into 
nail  holes  punched  into  the  tin  and  then  the  cord  covered 
with  clay.  It  was  then  no  trouble  to  lay  the  logs  on  top 
of  each  other,  completing  the  roof.  A  paste  of  the  clay  was 
plastej^d  rather  thickly  on  the  tin  before  placing  the  logs 
to  keq5  them  from  drying  too  fast  or  letting  the  tin  gleam 
through  after  they  were  dry.  The  inside  of  the  roof  was 
then  papered  and  placed  on  two  central  supports  on  the  top 
of  the  cabin. 

For  furniture  the  old-fashioned  lines  were  followed  en- 
tirely. A  primary  child  will' find  difficulty  in  making  a 
complete  piece  of  furniture  in  a  class  period,  so  it  is  better  to 
let  one  row  or  group  make  one  part  of  the  piece  and  other 
rows  or  groups  make  other  parts.  For  instance,  the  day 
that  chairs  are  made,  one  group  can  fashion  the  seat  two 
and  one-half  inches  square,  another  group  can  make  legs 


Mrs.  Tortoise  taking  the  forgotten  luncheons  to  her  chU- 
dren  at  school.    An  expresaon  of  a  reading  lesson. 


The  rat  in  the  story  of  'The  Rat  and  the  Prince.' 


The  hand  expression  of  ffie  lanstiage  lesson.  "Grand  Task 
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one  and  one-half  inches  high,  forcing  small  nails  through 
them  that  they  may  be  fastened  more  securely  to  the  seat, 
while  another  group  may  make  the  backs  three  and  one-half 
inches  by  two  and  one-half  inches  with  a  half  circle  cut 
out  of  each  end  and  a  nail  pressed  into  each  side  of  the 
lower  end  for  secure  fastening  to  the  seat.  The  last  few 
moments  of  the  class  period  will  be  used  in  assembling  the 
furniture,  and  oh,  what  pride  and  joy  will  beam  on  the 
childish  faces! 

It  is  evident  there  will  be  several  pieces  of  each  article 


Besides  chairs,  tables,  bed,  a  baby  grand  piano  and  bench, 
even  a  cradle,  with  the  baby  in  it,  was  made  for  this  par- 
ticular cabin,  all'  on  the  same  simple  lines.  There  was 
also  a  tiny  mantel-piece  in  the  back  covered  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  ribbon  with  a  pink  lazy  daisy  embroidered 
on  each  end.  On  the  mantel  were  two  tiny  pink  candles 
whose  holders  were  mere  circles  of  heavy  white  drawing 
paper  overcasted  around  the  edge  with  the  pink  embroidery 
silk.  The  girls  did  all  their  own  sewing.  At  the  windows 
was  white  net  neatly  hemmed  and  gathered  and  pink  china 


of  fumitiire  while  only  a  few  will  be  accorded  a  place  in  the 
cabin.  The  children  will  be  excellent  judges  of  which 
pieces  will  look  best  in  the  little  house  and  will  be  pleased 
to  take  the  rest  home,  the  division  being  made  after  the 
entire  cabin  has  been  furnished  that  each  child  may  have 
some  one  extra  piece  as  his  own. 


silk  draperies  at  each  side.  The  dining-room  and  library 
tables  each  had  a  cover  of  white  Swiss  hemmed  with  long 
even  stitches  (first  marked  with  lead  pencil)  of  the  pink 
and  a  lazy  daisy  in  each  comer.  The  library  table  also 
boasted  a  tiny  candle.  The  bed  was  dressed  wiUi  the 
(CoHlinued  on  page  187) 


One  vay  a  child  told  what  he  enjoyed  most  during 
vacation. 


Washington's  birthday  the  class  made  an  army  for  him, 
all  equipped. 


Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners  Land.    The  child's  idea  taken, 
from  hearing  the  book  read  for  opening  exercises. 
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A   Millinery  .Shop 


Mildred  Austen  Skinn 
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Select  a  light  colored  box  about  15  x  15"  and  7"  high. 
Remove  the  lid,  cut  off  one  side,  which  will  be  the  top. 
Make  two  rugs  of  colored  paper.  Cut  out  windows  with 
a  sharp  knife;  add  the  white  strips  for  the  panes.  The 
shelves  are  the  length  of  the  shop,  but  not  double. 

The  hats  are  made  by  cutting  tissue  paper  into  one  inch 
lengths  and  braiding  tightly,  sew  roimd  and  round,  to  make 
the  crown;  when  it  is  the  desired  size,  slightly  ease  on 
the  braid  to  enlarge  for  the  brim. 

Hat  stands  are  small  sticks,  such  as  are  used  in  the  lower 
school  grades.  Wind  the  narrow  strip  of  paper  tightly 
around  one  end,  touch  with  paste  to  hold,  attach  to  shelf 
with  paste. 

The  ribbons  are  of  plain  white  paper  colored  with  crayon 
or  water  color. 

The  gloves  are  cut  from  colored  paper. 

The  tree  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  plants. 


Look  and  See 

(For  Child,  Bluebird  and  Mayflower) 

Bluebird,  where  did  you  get  your  blue? 
I  caught  some  sky  as  I  came  through? 

And  where  did  your  song  of  happiness  start? 
O,  I  found  that  hidden  inside  my  heart! 

Mayflower,  where  did  you  get  your  pink? 
I  dropped  from  a  sunrise  cloud,  I  think! 

And  where  your  fragrance,  of  spring  a  part? 
O,  I  found  that  hidden  inside  my  heart! 

"Do  you  know,"  the  glad  little  bluebird  said, 
While  Mayflower  nodded  her  pretty  head, 

"The  sweetest  things,  by  some  sweet  art, 
You'll  often  find  hidden  inside  your  heart?"      ^ 
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A   Rhythmic  Hour 


A  Program  Given  by  Defective 
Children 

C.  Foster 

THE  following  program  was  given  by  fifteen  defective 
and  backward  children.    To  them,  rhythm  meant 
a  movement,   a  swing.    Invitations    were    given 
to  all  the  other  rooms  in  the  building.    The  pro- 
gram was  given  in  the  auditorium. 

The  invitations  were  made  by  the  children  during  draw- 
ing and  writing  time.  The  design  on  the  cover  was  orig- 
inated by  two  of  the  pupils;  then  drawn  and  colored  by  all 
pupils  from  my  dictation. 

The  program  consisted  of  daily  work  in  "its  best  clothes, " 
as  one  of  them  said. 

1  Words  in  Rhythm. 

2  Figures  in  Rhythm. 

3  Tones  in   Rhythm. 

4  Arms  in  Rhythm. 

5  Feet  in  Rhythm. 

6  Sticks  in  Rhythm. 

1  A  poem.  Ours  was  *'The  Night  Wind,"  by  Eugene 
Field. 

2  An  arithmetic  drill.  This  can  be  either  a  drill  in  addi- 
tion or  in  multiplication. 

Addition  Children  at  seats  in  good  position  with  paper 
and  pencil.  All  recite  in  concert,  the  teacher  keeping  a 
certain  rhythm  by  clapping  of  hands.  Write  just  the 
answers  in  a  column. 

1  and  2  are  3. 

1  and  3  are  4. 

1  and  4  are  5. 

Continue  through  1  and  12. 

Then  place  on  the  board  two  or  three  colunms  of  figures 
out  of  their  natural  colors.  Point  to  these,  have  the  chil- 
dren recite  in  concert: 

1  and  3  are  4, 

1  and  7  are  8, 
or  whatever  the  order  may  be;   put  only  the  answers  on 
paper.    Be  sure  these  answers  are  written  plainly,   in 
proper  order,  and  not  mixed  with  former  work.    Have  the 
answers  read  at  the  close  of  the  exercise. 

This  exercise  may  be  made  more  diflScult  by  adding  3, 
4,  or  5,  or  whatever  niunber  wished. 

Use  the  same  method  of  procedure  with  any  of  the  multi- 
plication tables. 

Music  for  Ball   Exercise 

Play  through  twice 


^^i^S^S^ 


3  A  Song,  Ours  was  an  adaptation  of  a  song  entitled 
"The  Ball"  from  No.  2  of  the  Gaynor  Series.  The  words 
were  changed  so  as  to  make  an  introduction  to  No.  4.  Any 
pretty  song  will  answer  the  purpose. 

4  An  exercise  with  rubber  balls  (Wands  or  dumb-bells 
can  be  substituted  if  desired,  provided  the  exercises  are 
kept  very  simple.)  Use  a  soft  rubber  ball  of  large  size. 
Children  in  good  standing  position.  (Watch  position  all 
the  time.)    Continue  each  exercise  for  8  counts. 

a    Bounce  ball  with  both  hands  on  1. 
Catch  with  both  hands  on  2. 

b    Place  left  hand  on  hip. 

Bounce  ball  with  right  hand  on  1. 
Catch  ball  with  right  hand  on  2. 

c    Place  right  hand  on  hip. 

Bounce  ball  with  left  hand  on  1. 
Catch  ball  with  left  hand  on  2. 

d    Bounce  ball  with  left  hand  on  1. 
Catch  ball  with  right  hand  on  2. 
Bounce  ball  with  right  hand  on  3. 
Catch  ball  with  left  hand  on  4. 

e    Bounce  and  clap  hands  on  1. 
Catch  with  both  hands  on  2. 

/    Bounce  and  clap  hands  on  1. 
Catch  with  right  hand  on  2. 

g    Bounce  and  clap  hands  on  1. 
Catch  with  left  hand  on  2. 

h    Bounce  and  clap  hands  on  1. 
Catch  with  right  hand  on  2. 
Bounce  and  clap  hands  on  3. 
Catch  with  left  hand  on  4. 

5    A  little  play  or  dance. 

Music  for  the  Little  Dance 

(Scotch) 


fe^gj^j^^^^ij^^f^ 
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Count  2  counts  to  a  measure ; 
Repeat  as  many  times  as  desired. 

(Continued  on  page  IBS) 
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A  Little  Russian  Song — The  Wagoner 

Andantiuo. 
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O    wag  -  on  -  er,       wag  -  on  -  er 

Audantino. 


A  stout  Cos  -  sack 


art         thou  — 
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Hei, 


h^i, 


o    -    ho  -  ho! 


From  Cri  -  me    -    a        art    thou  come? 


O  from  Crimea  am  I  come 
Leading  all  the  wagoners  — 

Hei,  hei,  oho  —  ho! 
Only  one  is  there  missing  — 

Hei,  hei,  oho  —  ho! 
He  lies  in  a  far  valley. 


Salt  we  bring  from  Odessa, 
Fish  from  the  far  Crimea  — 

Hei,  hei,  oho  —  ho! 
The  brave  oxen  traveled  far, 

Hei,  hei,  oho  —  ho! 
Honor  to  the  wagoners. 


Note    Choomaks  or  carters  drove  a  train  of  wagons  from  Little  Russia  across  the  steppes  to  the  Crimea  for  salt  and  fish. 
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Games  for  March 

Annabelle  R.  Bucknam 


WITH  the  coming  of  spring  we  all  welcome  even  the 
singing  of  the  March  wind.    The  children  enjoy 
the  following  action  games,  especially  after  learn- 
ing Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poem, "  I  Saw  You 
Tois  the  Kites  on  High,"  or  some  other  poem  about  the 
wind. 

I     Feather  Blowing 

The^  children  stand  in  a  circle  or  in  rows.    One  child 
plays  alone,  or  a  number  of  children  may  play  at  the  same 


I 
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J  *  V    ^J 
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lime.  They  imitate  the  wind  blowing,  and  try  to  blow  a 
reel  or  imaginary  feather  in  the  air.  They  run  softly  with 
i^ads  held  back,. and  blow  to  keep  the  feather  from  falling 
to  the  floor. 

II  Kite  Flyingr 

The  children  run  singly  or  in  rows  to  fly  an  imaginary 
Utc.  They  run  forward,  watching  the  kite  in  the  air,  and 
hold  the  string  carefully  to  guide  the  course  of  the  kite, 
letting  it  out,  or  drawing  it  back,  as  they  wish  it  to  fly, 
•er  as  the  wind  tosses  it. 

III  Whirligigs 

One  child  is  chosen  to  stand  in  front  and  lead  the  others. 
Tlie  chfldren  stand  in  rows  in  the  ables  or  in  the  playground. 
AM  repeat  the  following,  suiting  the  actions  to  the  words: 

I  put  my  right  hand  in, 

I  put  my  right  hand  out, 
I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake, 

And  I  turn  myself  about. 

Hands  are  placed  on  hips  as  all  swing  lightly  around  at  the 
last  line. 

This  is  all  repeated,  using  the  words  "left  hand,"  then 
ii^ain,  ''both  hands''  are  put  in  and  out  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  right  foot,  then  the  left,  then,  with  a  little 
jump,  both  feet,  are  placed  forward  for  "in,"  and  backward 
for  "out,"  followed  by  the  whirling  turn. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  rejoice  to  see  the 
pussy  willow  —  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  spring.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  the  pussies  are  slow  in  developing, 
place  a  bimch  of  the  branches  in  water  in  a  sunny  window. 
Watch  the  opening  and  unfolding  from  day.  to  day,  and 
teach  this  memory  gem: 

Come,  Pussy!    Pussy  Willow! 
Within  your  close  brown  wrapper  stir; 
Come  out  and  show  your  silver  fur. 
Come,  Pussy!    Pussy  Willow! 

Come,  Pussy!    Pussy  Willow! 
A  fairy  gift  to  children  dear, 
'The  downy  firstling  of  the  year. 
Come,  Pussy!    Pussy  Willow! 

When  the  pussies  grow  to  catkins  the  children  enjoy 
iplaying  they  are  pussy  willows,  too. 


I    Growing  Pussies 

Dress  ten  or  twelve  children  to  represent  pussy  willows 
as  nearly  as  possible.  The  brown  cambric  board  curtain 
or  any  brown  cloth  may  be  draped  around  them,  ynder 
this  ihey  should  wear  as  many  gray  colored  clothes  as 
possible.  Nearly  all  children  have  those  little  gray  sweat- 
ers, and  some  may  have  gray  coats  or  dresses. 

Arrange  each  three  or  foiu:  children  In  a  row  as  if  they 
might  be  growing  on  a  branch.  The  branch  itself  may  be 
imaginary  or  a  bare  branch  from  a  tree,  or  even  the  window 
pole  tnay  be  used.  These  rows  may  be  placed  along  the 
side  of  the  room  where  may  flow  an  imaginary  stream.  The 
other  children  sing  to  the  pussies  or  all  sing  the  foUowing 
to  the  time  of  the  verse  of  "Jingle  Bells": 

O  you  pussy  willow! 

Pretty  h'ttle  thing, 
Coming  with  the  sunshine 

Of  the  early  spring. 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  pussy, 

For  I  want  to  know, 
Where  it  is  you  come  from? 

How  it  is  you  grow? 

One  row  of  the  pussies  or  all  may  sing  the  answer: 

Now  my  little  children, 

If  you  look  at  me, 
And  my  little  sisters, 

I  am  sure  you'll  see 
Tiny  little  houses, 

Out  of  which  we  peq>, 
When  we  first  are  waking, 

From  our  winter's  sleep. 

At  the^words  "Out  of  which  we  peep,"  the  pussies  all 
peep  out  of  their  brown  coverings.    Then  they  all  sing: 

As  the  days  grow  milder, 

Out  we  put  our  heads, 
And  we  lightly  move  us 

In  our  little  beds. 
And  when  wanner  breezes 

Of  the  ^ringtime  blow, 
Then  we  little  pussies 

All  to  catkins  grow. 

At  the  second  line  the  pussies  put  out  their  heads,  and 
then  move  slightly  at  the  third  line.  At  the  last  line  they 
throw  off  their  brown  wrappings  or  houses,  and  appeal  in 
their  gray  dresses. 

In  connection  with  this  game  the  children  will  like  to 
make  a  set  of  pussies  on  a  fence.  On  a  plain  sewing  card, 
or  any  thick  cardboard,  3x4  inches,  draw  a  section  of  a 
two-rail  fence  with  two  posts.  On  each  rail  fasten  with  a 
drop  of  paste  two  or  three  real  pussy  willow  pussies.  With 
ink  draw  the  ears,  whiskers  and  tail  of  each  pussy,  as  in  the 
illustration.  Write  any  pussy  willow  verse  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  card,  and  fasten  a  loop  of  ribbon  or  worsted 
to  hang  it  with  at  the  top,  or  fasten  a  pasteboard  strip 
as  a  standard  from  the  bad^. 

Naturally  following  the  talks  and  study  of  the  pus^ 
willow  comes  the  thought  of  our  real  pussies  and  their 
characteristics  and  habits. 

Closely  associated  with  the  thought,  as  well  as  in  the 
phonic  drill,  are  the  words  cat  and  rat. 

II  Game  of  Cat  and  Rat 

The  children  form  a  circle.  One  child  is  chosen  to  be  the 
cat  and  another  to  be  the  rat,  or  there  may  be  several  rats. 
They  run  aroimd  the  ring,  or  through  it,  closely  pursued 
by  the  cat,  who  tries  to  catch  the  rat  or  rats.  The  children 
forming  the  ring  quickly  drop  hands  for  the  rats  to  pass 
through,  but  they  try  to  join  hands  again  before  the  cat 
can  follow. 

III  Cat  and  Mouse  Game 

The  children  form  a  circle  from  which  several  children 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  mice.    pnexMMJsidiosen  to 
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iq>]:esent  the  old  gray  cat  who  hides  behmd  a  door  or  in  a 
comer.  While  the  mice  run  around  inside  the  circle  the 
childroi  repeat  or  sing  the  following,  using  the  tune  of  "Our 
Play  is  O'er." 

The  little  mice  are  running, 

Playing  and  running, 
The  little,  mice  are  nmning, 
Through  the  house. 

The  little  mice  find  some  bread  and  pretend  to  be  eating 
it  while  the  children  sing: 

The  little  mice  are  nibbling, 

Eating  and  nibbling, 
The  little  mice  are  nibbling, 

In  the  house. 

The  little  mice  then  go  to  sleep,  and  the  children  smg: 

The  little  mice  are  sleeping, 

Dreaming  and  sleeping. 
The  little  mice  are  sleeping. 

In  the  house. 

While  the  mice  are  sleeping,  the  old  gray  cat  comes  creep" 
mg  from  the  comer  into  the  ring  while  the  children  sing: 

The  old  gray  cat  comes  creeping, 

Creeping,  creeping. 
The  old  gray  cat  comes  creeping. 

Through  the  house. 

As  the  cat  creeps  nearer  and  enters  the  ring  the  children 
sing: 

The  little  mice  all  scamper, 

Scamper,  scamper, 
The  little  mice  all  8canq>er, 
Through  the  house. 

And  then  the  mice  scamper  away,  the  old  cat  chasiijg 
them  and  catching  as  many  as  she  can. 

IV    Pu8s-in-Comer 

Arrange  the  children  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  The 
children  at  diagonally  opposite  comers  call  ''Puss I  Puss!" 
to  each  other,  and  then,  crossing  quickly,  exchange  places. 
Chie  child  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.  If  he  catches 
either  puss  as  places  are  changed  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
comer,  and  the  puss  caught  stands  in  the  center.  If  not, 
he  remains  in  the  center  until  he  catches  a  puss. 

The  puss  caught  then  takes  his  place  in  the  center. 

In  order  to  give  each  child  a  chance  to  be  puss,  the  chil- 
dren forming  Uie  square  move  aroimd  one  place  after  each 
puss  is  caught. 

V    Hop  of  the  March  RabbiU 

Choose  ten  children  to  represent  rabbits.  Make  white 
paper  caps  with  two  lon^  points  for  ears  standing  upright 
for  the  rabbits  to  wear.  Or  they  may  wear  a  simple  band 
of  white  drawing  paper  with  triangular  pieces  pasted  at  the 
sides,  pointed  upward,  for  ears.  This  changes  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ten  children  very  effectively,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
and  imaginations  of  the  children.  The  children  sing,  and 
at  the  li^t  line  of  each  stanza  one  rabbit  hops  away. 

Hop  of  the  March  Rabbits 

Words  and  music  by  A.  R.  Bucknam 
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Ten       lit  -  tie    rab-biu,       Sit  -  ting  up     so    fine, 
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One    hopped  a  -  way,       And    then     there  were  nine. 
Chorus 
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Rab-bits  white,  rab  -  bits  brown,        Rab  -   bits      so  dear, 
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Nine  little  rabbits, 
Hopping  round  so  late, 

One  hoppeid  away. 
Then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  rabbits. 

In  a  row  so  even, 
One  hopped  away, 

Then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  rabbits. 

Giving  playful  kicks, 
One  hopped  away. 

Then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  rabbits, 

Every  one  alive, 
One  hopped  away, 

Then  there  were  five, 

Five  little  rabbits. 

Sitting  on  the  floor, 
One  hopped  away, 

Then  there  were  four. 

Four  little  rabbits, 

Happy  as  can  be, 
One  hopped  away, 

Then  there  were  three. 

Three  little  rabbits, 

Hopping  right  at  you, 
One  hopped  away, 

Then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  rabbits. 

Having  lots  of  fun. 
One  hopped  away. 

Then  there  ww  one. 

One  little  rabbit, 

Ready  for  a  run, 
He  hopped  away, 

Then  there  were  none. 

VI     Dog  and  Rabbit  Chase 
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Chorus 
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The  children  form  a  circle,  and  then  choose  one  child  1^ 
represent  the  dog.  There  may  be  one  or  a  number  of 
rabbits  hopping  arotind  outside  the  circle.  The  d<^  » 
tied  to  a  post,  or  desk,  until,  at  a  given  signal,  he  is  set  free, 
and  he  runs  after  the  rabbits.  K  they  can  A^#  mto  tte 
circle  before  he  catches  them,  they  are  safe.  The  first  rab- 
bit caught  may  be  the  dog  the  next  time. 

Or  the  rabbits  may  be  hopping  about  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  the  dog  may  suddenly  run  from  the  rear  down 
any  of  the  aisles.  The  rabbits  hop  to  their  seats  to  escape 
hhn.  The  last  rabbit  caught  may  be  the  next  dog>  ?^ 
so  on.  This  takes  a  very  few  minutes  for  aU  the  chikbea' 
to  have  a  chance  to  play. 


RabJnts  brown  and  rab-bits  white, With  pink  eyes  so  clear. 


Two   Umbrellas 

Two  bobbing  umbrellas,  both  housed  through  the  winter^ 
Went  out  for  a  walk  —  each  one  was  a  sprinter. 

The  one  was  quite  stout,  of  the  heaviest  cotton, 
The  other  was  silk,  so  flimsy  and  rotten. 

Both  jauntily  bobbmg,  with  steps  lighl  and  arch. 
At  the  comer  they  met  with  the  Wind  of  the  March. 

The  one  that  was  slender,  the  one  that  was  stout. 
As  quick  as  a  flash  they  were  turned  wrong  side  out  I 

Such  imforseen  antics  each  one  executed. 
Then  away  and  away  they  both  parachuted! 

I  think  they  were  headed  right  straight  for  the  moon, 
There  seems  not  a  doubt  that  they'll  land  there  quite_soon. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  Moon  Man  should  wear? 
Has  he  any  use  for  trnibrellaibpiJ^grg^  tfo^lC 
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For  the  Story  Hour 


Spring-Time 

Maude  M.  Grant 

^*  Spring-time  is  coming,"  sang  robin,  so  dear, 
"Spring-time  is  coming,"  said  violet  near, 
^*  Spring-time  is  coming,"  sang  munnuring  brook. 
Gurgling  o'er  pebbles  in  cool  grassy  nook. 

^*  Spring-time  is  coming,"  bonked  wild  geese  on  high, 
^*  Spring-time  is  coming,"  himmied  gay  butterfly, 
^*  Spring-time  is  coming,"  croaked  frogs  loud  and  clear, 
" Spring-time  is  coming?    Why,  Spring-time  is  here! " 


When  Fritz  was  a  Puppy 

Alice  E«  Allen 
ANNE'S   DISCOVERY 

Aunt  Minty  and  her  adopted  children,  Effie  and  Johnny,  live  at 
Clover  Patch.  They  find  a  puppy  with  a  collar  marked  Fritz.  Miss 
Anne,  the  teacher,  who  has  no  home,  comes  to  stay  awhile  at  Clover 
Patch.  Fritz  turns  out  to  be  a  runaway  dog,  coming  and  going  when 
he  pleases.  Anne,  Effife,  and  Johnny  make  themselves  into  the  Clover 
Detective  Force  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  him. 

They  keep  a  Fritx  Book  in  which  they  enter  all  the  clues.  There 
are  seven  now  —  a  basket,  a  collar,  a  rattle,  a  baby-shoe,  a  girl  on  a 
whed,  canying  Fritx  in  a  basket  in  front  of  her,  a  man's  voice  over  the 
phone  which  Fritz  knew,  and  a  baby's  picture.  Meanwhile,  Johnny 
■goes  to  look  up  Fritz  and  sees  an  army  marching  on  the  hills.  This  is 
not  even  entered  in  the  Fritz  Book,  but  it  does  have  somethmg  to  do 
with  Fritz  —  or  his  story. 

Spring  came  up  the  hills  early  that  year.  Some  warm 
days  in  March  honeycombed  the  snow,  set  the  brook 
sparkling  through  the  ice,  and  started  the  sap  in  the  maples. 

One  day,  a  letter  came  from  Uncle  Jem,  asking  to  borrow 
Johnny   through    "sugaring.'' 

"Lucky  that  vacation  and  sugaring  come  together  for 
once,  isn't  it,  son?"  said  Aunt  Minty,  smiling  across  the 
table  at  Johnny's  eager  face. 

"May  I  really  go?"  cried  Johnny. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Minty.  "Jem's  letter  crossed  mine 
to  him  asking  if  he  couldn't  use  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to 
help  him  sugar  off.  I'm  going  away  myself  on  important 
business."  Aunt  Minty  smiled  most  mjrsteriously,  but 
she  didn't  say  what  the  business  was.  "Think  you  and 
EflSe  can  manage  Clover  Patch,  Anne?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jake 
will  help,  of  course." 

"We'll  do  our  very  best,  Aimt  Minty,"  said  Anne. 

EflSe  nodded.  "But  it  will  be  dreadfully  big  and  empty 
liere  without  you  and  Johnny,  Aunt  Minty,"  she  said. 

The  day  Uncle  Jem  came  for  Johnny,  be  took  Aunt 
Minty  and  her  tnmk  to  Morrisville  and  she  took  the  train 
to  the  city.'  Clover  Patch  was  rather  big  for  two  little 
people.  But  Jake  looked  in  often.  And  every  night,  Mrs. 
Jake  came.  Then  Fritz,  who  had  been  gone  for  two  weeks, 
arrived  from  somewhere  and  helped  out  a  little.  But  he 
■didn't  bring  any  new  clue  for  the  Fritz  book. 

"We've  seven  now,"  said  Effie  one  night  —  she  and  Anne 
were  having  their  supper  on  a  little  table  near  the  window, 
which  didn't  seem  so  lonesome  as  the  big  empty  one  — 
"if  Johnny's  red  bicycle  girl  really  coimts.  He's  sure  he's 
going  to  see  her  again  wWle  he's  at  Uncle  Jem's.  Do  you 
suppose  he  will?" 

"I  don't  believe  so,"  said  little  Anne  absently. 

Since  Anne  had  become  a  Clover,  she  had  become,  too, 
so  round  and  sweet  and  rosy,  the  name  just  fitted  her. 
But  to-night  she  looked  tired.  Her  eyes  were  sorry  and 
her  voice  somehow  matched  them.  Effie  was  just  going 
to  ask  about  it,  when  Fritz  caught  the  Fritz  Book  out  of  her 
hand.    He  ran  a  little  way  from  her,  and  danced  about 


with  it  in  his  mouth,  just  spoiling  for  a  ftohc.  Effie  started 
after  him,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted.  Away  he 
dashed  through  the  dining-room  and  living-room,  Effie 
dose  behind.  There  he  found  an  open  door,  and  away 
he  went|  upstairs.  Effie  stumbled  along  belund,  calling 
Anne  to  come  too.  At  last,  through  the  upper  hall  came 
the  three,  into  Atmt  Minty's  room.  Here,  Fritz  landed 
in  the  middle  of  the  big  white  bed.  He  hid  the  book  under 
the  pillow  and  mounted  guard  over  it. 

Effie  rescued  it. 

"It  isn't  hurt,  except  for  some  marks  of  his  teeth,  just 
as  if  he'd  printed  on  it,  "This  is  my  book,' "  she  said.  "  Miss 
Anne<  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  don't  act  a 
bit  like  yourself." 

" O  Effie! "  cried  Anne.  She  sank  down  in  Aunt  Minty's 
chair  near  the  window.  "  I'm  just  ashamed  to  let  you  know 
what  a  mean  selfish  person  I  am.  But  I  am.  And  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  it." 

"Indeed  you're  not,"  cried  Effie.  "Why,  you  couldn't 
be  selfish  if  you  tried." 

She  came  across  the  room.  Fritz  jimiped  off  the  bed  and 
came  too.  Both  sat  down  on  the  floor  as  close  to  little 
Anne  as  they  could  get. 

"Listen,  Effie,"  cried  Anne,  "and  you'll  see  for  your- 
self. Maybe  you  don't  know  what  Atmt  Minty  has  gone 
to  the  dty  for.  But  I  do.  She's  gone  to  find  a  baby  to 
adopt.  I  heard  her  tell  Mrs.  Jake  one  day  that  she  coiildn't 
live  much  longer  without  one  in  the  house.  She's  told  me, 
too,  that  since  you  and  Johnny  are  so  big  and  in  school, 
she  can't  bear  to  look  into  the  Uttle  room  you  used  to  have 
—  that  little  room  over  there,  wasn't  it?" 

Effie  nodded. 

"Well,  she's  going  to  take  a  baby  from  a  home,  or  some- 
where —  I  don't  know  from  where,  but  she's  going  to  take 
one!" 

"But  aren't  you  glad.  Miss  Anne?"  cried  Effie.  The 
day  Fritz  came  in  the -basket,  you  know,  we  all  just  hoped 
it  would  be  a  baby.    I  think  'twill  be  lovely"  — 

"Of  course,  you  do,"  cried  Anne.  "And  that's  what  I 
ought  to  think  and  would  think,  if  I  wasn't  so  mean  and 
selfish.  But  —  you  see,  Effie  —  when  the  new  baby  comes, 
I'll  have  to  go.  Aunt  Minty  won't  keep  me  and  take  baby 
too.    You  ^ow  she  won't,  Effie." 

"I  don't  know  any  such  thing,"  cried  Effie.  But  down 
in  her  heart  she  did  wonder  a  little. 

"I  wouldn't  expect  her  to,"  said  Anne.  "But  I've  been 
so  happy  here.  And  every  day  I've  thought  'maybe,  when 
Jtme  comes,  Aimt  Minty  will  just  let  me  go  on  being  a 
Clover!'  Of  course,  'twas  silly  —  a  great  girl  like  me. 
But  you  can't  think  how  dreadful  it  will  be  not  to  have  any 
home  again.  It's  so  lovely  to  be  a  Clover.  And  after 
June,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  be." 

Effie  and  Fritz  both  did  their  best  to  comfort  little  Anne. 

"You're  going  to  stay.  Miss  Anne,"  Effie  said.  "You're 
better  than  all  the  babies  in  all  the  homes  in  the  dty. 
Aimt  Minty  won't  let  you  go.    I  know  she  won't. 

By  and  by,  they  went  downstairs.  Anne  looked  over 
papers.  Effie  and  Fritz  both  went  to  sleep  before  the  fire 
Mrs.  Jake  had  started  in  the  fireplace. 

Effie  woke  with  a  start.  Miss  Anne  was  beside  her  and 
greatly  exdted. 

"I  can't  go  on  feeling  so  cross  about  it,"  she  cried.  "I 
shall  just  hate  the  new  baby.  And  there's  only  one  thing 
to  do  when  you  feel  so  hateful  toward  anyone,  Father 
used  to  say.  Just  go  to  work,  quick,  and  do  the  very  nicest, 
hardest-toKio  thing  you  can  for  him.  So,  I've  thought 
it  all  out.  I'm  going  to  fix  up  the  little  room  that  was  yours 
and  Johnny's  for  the  new  baby.  I've  been  up  to  look  at  it. 
The  ru^  is  just  right  —  all  pink  and  green.  I'll  re-paint  it 
and  bnng  down  the  baby-furniture  from  the  attic.  I'll 
make  most  everything  pink,  because  pink  is  preitier  than 
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anything  for  a  boy-baby.  And  Aunt  Minty  will  take  a  boy. 
She  told  me  she  thought  Johnny  needed  a  brother." 

"Oh  —  and  prettier  for  a  Clover,  too!'*  cried  Effie. 
"Let's  make  it  just, as  Clovery  as  we  can.  I  always  wear 
pink  or  green  'cause  I'm  a  Clover,  Miss  Anne." 

"Don't I"  cried  Miss  Anne.    "Please  don't  talk  — yet 

—  about  being  a  Clover.  I  want  to  forget  I'm  not  one. 
Oh,  dear,  I  feel  all  cross  again!  I'll  have  to  plan  something 
else.  He'll  need  a  little  go-cart. .  I'll  buy  the  old  one  of  the 
Coles'.  Their  baby  is  too  big  for  it.  .  And  they  want  to 
sell  it." 

"It  will  be  lovely,  Miss  Anne,"  cried  Effie.  "There's 
some  pretty  stuff  up  in  the  attic  with  clover-blossoms  in  it 

—  Aunt  Mmty  gave  it  to  me.    Couldn't  we  use  that?" 
"We'll  cover  the  little  chair  with  it,"  said  Anne.    "Oh, 

I  wish  it  was  morning,  so  we  could  begin!" 

The  very  night  that  Anne  and  Effie  were  planning  the 
Clover  room  for  the  new  baby,  a  wonderful  thmg  happened 
to  Johnny. 

They'd  had  a  big  run  of  sap  every  day  for  a  week.  They'd 
all  helped  gather  it  and  boil  it  down.  They'd  had  all  they 
could  eat  waxed  and  they'd  "sugared  off."  'They'd  made 
little  cakes,  roimd,  crescent,  diamond,  and  heart  shape. 
That  day,  they'd  taken  a  great  many  pounds  of  sugar  in  big 
and  little  cakes  to  the  contractor  in  Morrisville. 

Little  Jem  and  little  Minty  were  having  a  birthday.  So 
Uncle  Jem  told  them  they  could  take  Johnny  to  dinner  at 
one  of  the  big  hotels,  as  a  sort  of  birthday  party.  And  then 
he  told  them  they  could  invite  him  to  go  to  the  moving 
pictures. 

Johnny  had  wanted  to  go  often  enough,  but  he  had  never 
been.  And  to-night,  the  pictures  were  beautiful  ones,  made 
specially  for  little  folks. 

One  set  of  pictures  Johnny  never  forgot. 

They  told  a  simple  little  story  of  a  little  boy,  a  little  girl, 
a  baby,  and  a  great  wonderful  dog.  She  loved  all  the 
children,  but  the  baby  was  her  special  charge.  Wherever 
that  baby  went,  she  went  too.  She  watched  him  when  he 
slept.  She  helped  him  walk,  walking  along  slowly  by  his 
side,  the  baby's  hand  slipped  through  her  collar. 

When  he  fell  down,  she  stopped  and  waited  while  he  got 
up,  pulling  himself  by  her  collar.  She  played  games  with 
him.  By  and  by,  in  the  story  the  baby  wandered  away 
from  the  children.  He  fell  over  a  cliff.  The  dog  boimded 
after  him,  and  step  by  step,  she  brought  the  baby  safely 
back  up  the  cliff. 

It  was  all  so  real,  that  when  the  dog  was  shown  by  her- 
self on  the  screen,  wagging  her  tail  in  a  friendly  way  at  the 
audience,  Johnny  couldn't  believe  she  wasn't  there.  As 
they  went  out  of  the  building,  he  kept  looking  back.  On 
the  street,  he  caught  at  Uncle  Jem's  hand. 

"Couldn't  we  just  go  back  and  see  the  dog  a  minute, 
Uncle  Jem?"  he  cried. 

Uncle  Jem  laughed  a  little.  But  on  the  way  back  home, 
he  told  Johnny  and  Minty  and  Jem  about  how  the  wonder- 
ful pictures  are  made. 

"Could  a  dog  really  do  all  those  things.  Daddy?"  cried 
little  Minty. 

"A  dog  really  did,"  said  Uncle  Jem,  "There's  a  little 
company  of  Moving  Picture  people  somewhere  near  Morris- 
ville now.  They're  taking  pictures  out  in  the  country. 
Some  day,  maybe,  we'll  go  over  and  see  them." 

"I'm  going  to  teach  Fritz  to  do  some  tricks  when  I  get 
home  —  if  he's  there,"  said  Johnny.  "Jake  says  he  could 
be  taught  ahnost  anything.  He  did  look  just  a  little  like 
the  dog  in  the  pictiu-e.  Uncle  Jem." 

"He's  the  same  breed,"  said  Uncle  Jem.  "Fritz  would 
make  a  fine  trick  dojg,  if  he'd  stay  home  long  enough  to  learn 
anything.  That  kind  of  dog  loves  children.  Think  how 
the  dog  in  the  pictures  loved  that  baby." 

"And  it  was  a  really-truly  baby.  Mother,"  said  Minty, 
as  the  children  told  Aunt  Kate  all  about  the  pictures. 
"Just  as  real  as  our  own  baby!" 

"And  a  really-truly  dog,  Aunt  Kate,"  cried  Johnny. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Being  Good  to  Snip 

Mabel  S.  Merrill 

NIP  hasn't  anybody  to  be  good  to  him  except  us,'* 
sighed  Ruth,  cuddling  the  little  black  kitten  under 
her  chin. 
"Mrs.  Pell  doesn't  have  time  to  be  good  to  kit- 
tens, she  takes  so  many  boarders,"  explained  Harry.  "She 
says  if  we  didn't  have  a  kitten  apiece  already  she  would  let 
us  keep  Snip,  but  we've  got  Snowflake  and  Hannah  May, 
so  imless  we  can  find  somebody  to  give  Snip  to  he  will  have 
to  be  carried  off  and  made  way  with." 

Harry  whispered  the  last  words  and  Ruth  cuddled  the 
kitten  closer. 

"We  can't  give  him  away  here  in  the  village,  but  if  we 
had  ten  cents  apiece  to  pay  our  fare  over  to  Dane's  Mills 
where  more  people  live  we  could  find  somebody  to  take 
him,"  she  said. 

"One  of  the  boarders  wants  lots  of  tips  of  fir  boughs  to 
put  in  a  pillow,"  said  Harry.  "Maybe  she'd  pay  us  as 
much  as  ten  cents  apiece  if  we  brought  her  a  big  bag  full. 
Let's  go  up  on  the  lull  and  try. 

They  took  Snip  with  them  to  make  sure  that  nothing 
should  happen  to  him  while  they  were  gone.  Snowflake 
and  Hannah  May  would  be  safe  with  Mother  in  the  room 
where  she  was  sewing,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  good  to 
Snip  in  the  busy  boarding-house  kitchen  where  he  Uved. 

Up  on  the  side  of  the  big  hill  beyond  the  village  they 
filled  their  bag  with  fir  tips  cut  from  the  green  boughs.  It 
was  hard  and  slow  work  and  they  were  so  tired  when  it 
was  done  that  they  thought  they  would  find  a  good  place 
to  rest  before  they  started  for  home. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  trolley  track  reaching  off 
to  Dane's  Mills  and  beyond,  and  on  a  side  track  stood  an 
old  freight  car  which  had  not  been  used  for  months. 

"We'll  climb  up  on  it  and  .find  a  warm  place  in  among 
the  empty  boxes  and  things,"  Harry  said.  "Course 
there's  no  danger  of  their  coming  to  take  it  away." 

They  found  such  a  nice  place  to  Test  on  the  old  car  that 
before  they  knew  what  was  happening  they  had  gone  fast 
asleep  with  their  heads  on  the  bag  of  fir  and  the  kitten  be- 
tween them.  They  slept  so  soimcQy  that  they  did  not  hear 
the  voices  of  the  railroad  men  outside,  nor  feel  the  jar 
when  another  car  backed  down  upon  the  side  track  and 
took  their  car  in  tow.  The  men  did  not  discover  the  sleep- 
ing children,  either,  and  so  when  Harry  and  Ruth  and  the 
kitten  woke  up  they  had  gone  through  the  village  of  Dane's 
Mills  and  were  coming  into  another  town  that  looked  like  a 
large  city  to  their  frightened  eyes. 

"It* will  cost  us  ever  so  much  to  pay  our  fare  home  and 
we  haven't  any  money  at  all,"  cried  Ruth  in  dismay. 

The  motorman  came  to  see  about  it  when  they  called 
to  him  just  as  the  car  stopped. 

"That's  funny,"  he  said.  "My  little  girl  asks  me  every 
night  when  I  get  home  if  I've  foimd  a  kitten  for  her.  If 
you'll  let  me  have  Snip  I'll  ask  the  superintendent  to  let 
you  ride  home  in  the  parlor  car."  The  parlor  car  was  a 
beautiful  new  one  only  used  for  excursion  parties.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  going  back  towards  their  home  this  morning. 
Ruth  and  Harry  opened  their  eyes  wide  at  the  idea  of  going 
home  on  that  fine  car. 

"  But  we  meant  to  pay  our  fare,"  said  Harry.  "  We  were 
picking  the  fir  to  earn  ten  cents  apiece." 

"Ten  cents!"  said  the  motorman.  "Why,  I  know  a 
store  where  you  can  sell  it  for  fifty.  I'll  take  it  over  there 
while  you  wait  for  the  car." 

Sure  enough,  when  he  came  back  he  brought  them  a 
shining  half  doUar  and  told  them  that  they  woiild  not  have 
to  pay  any  fare  home  because  the  road  had  carried  them  off 
by  mistake  and  ought  to  take  them  home  without  charge. 
Then  he  put  the  half  dollar  into  Harry's  pocket  and  stood 
on  the  platform  to  wave  his  hand  to  them  as  they  went  off 
on  board  the  parlor  car. 

"You've  been  real  good  to  us,"  Ruth  called  back  to  him. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  answered,  "I  liked  it,  you  see,  just  as  you 
liked  being  good  to  Snip."  (      r\r^nli> 
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FOR  THE  TEACHER 


Just  silence  and  God  are  at  work  in  the  laboratory! 

—  SeL 

Dreaming  violets  stir  in  sweet  unrest, 
0  wind  of  March  I  —  Selected 

With  the  Wind  and  the  Road 

When  the  day  is  young  and  the  sun  is  in  the  east, 

And  the  road  swings  out  before, 
Then  I  put  aside  the  work  that  you  think  I  never  shirk 

And  I  laugh  as  I  lock  the  door. 
For  it's  joy,  joy,  joy,  when  the  road  is  calling  me. 

And  the  winds  are  all  at  play, 
They  may  whistle  and  shout  as  they  buflfet  me  about, 

But  my  heart  is  as  free  as  they. 

There  axe  secrets  still  of  the  road  beyond  the  hill, 

That  I  never  yet  have  heard. 
But  I  think  to-day's  the  day  when  the  winds  will  have  their 
way, 

And  they'll  tell  me  every  word. 
F#r  it's  joy,  joy,  joy,  when  a  day  is  blue  and  gold, 

And  the  air  is  crisp  and  keen, 
T#  listen  to  the  beat  of  ^usic  wild  and  sweet, 

And  follow  to  paths  unseen. 
—  Emma  EndicoU  Marean  in  Kindergarten  Review 

Round  the  Curve 

Another  snowstorm?    Wind  everywhere? 
A  regular  blizzard?    What  do  you  care? 
Turn  up  your  collar,  keep  up  your  nerve, 
April  is  waiting  just  'round  the  curve. 

Late  for  your  garden?    Never  you  mind, 
March  is  a  gardener  careful  and  kind, 
Roots  that  are  snowbound  can't  freeze,  obser\'e, 
And  —  April  is  waiting  just  'round  the  curve. 

Resolute,  sturdy,  don't  you  suppose 
March  knows  the  path  that  leads  to  June's  rose? 
Get  into  step  with  him  —  never  a  swerve  — 
April  is  waiting  just  'round  the  curve!  —  A.  E.  A, 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
Chorus  Recitation 

The  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh 
it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater.  —  Isaiah  lv,  10 


Give  us  this  day  oiu*  daily  bread!  —  Matthew  vi,  1 1 

When  the  sim  is  shining. 
Heart  to  joy  inclining, 

Then  we  hail  our  Banner  floating  in  the  air  — 
And  we  pledge  Old  Glory, 
Dear  in  song  and  story, 

Waving  o'er  the  land  everjrwhere! 

When  the  storm  is  raging. 
All  our  thoughts  engaging. 

Then  we  hail  the  Banner  lighting  our  room, 
And  we  pledge  Old  Glory, 
Dear  in  song  and  story. 

Banishing  after  all  the  gloom!  —  W.  K,  W. 

(This  entire  song,  with  musical  setting,  including  a  string  chorus, 
may  be  found  in  "Manual  of  Patriotism,"  compiled  by  Charles  Skin- 
ner, and  may  be  used  most  eflfectively  with  any  salute  to  the  Flag.) 


March's  Garden 

Across  the  garden  of  the  March 
Wind-blown,  tall  treetops  sway; 

Brooks  are  the  garden-paths;  her  flowers 
Are  catkins  gray.  —  A,  E,  A, 

An  Acrostic 

(For  nine  little  folks  with  letters) 

Merry  white  snowflakes 

All  dancing  by; 

Rollicking  simbeams 

Caught  as  they  fly; 

Hip  and  Hurrah,  what's  the  fun  all  about? 

Woo  and  woo-oo! 

I  haven  *t  a  doubt 

Now  is  the  time 

Dashing  March  Wind  comes  out! 

All 
To  sweep  back  the  clouds 

From  skies  all  aglow. 
To  wake  up  the  wild-flowers 

Under  the  snow. 
To  set  the  frogs  peeping, 

And  bring  out  the  crow  — 
The  March  Wind  is  busy  ^ 
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March  Speaks 

I  don't  belong  to  winter, 
He  knows  that  well  enough; 

I  don't  belong  to  springtime, 
I'm  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

First  cousin  of  November^ 

I'm  brisker,  far,  than  he, 
Besides,  he  looks  into  the  past, 

While  I  the  future  see. 

A  snowflake  and  a  sunbeam, 

Wind  and  a  sky  of  delf  — 
I  am  the  March  —  I  stand  alone  — 

A  season  by  myself.  —  A.  E.  A. 

Five  Seasons 

When  Bobbv  named  the  seasons  o'er, 
Of  course,  there  should  have  been  but  four. 
He  gave  them  thus,  with  manner  arch: 
"Summer,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  —  and  March  I" 

—  A.  E.  A. 
Get  Ready 

Have  you  a  pretty  bonnet? 

Maybe,  a  new  spring  hat? 
Have  you  simuner  dresses? 

And  blouses  and  things  like  that? 

Have  )rou  a  good  umbrella? 

Have  you  rainy-day  suits? 
Plenty  of  shiny  rubb^? 

And  pairs  of  strong  rubber-boots? 

Have  you  a  heavy  ulster? 

Caps  and  mittens  and  such? 
Furs  and  your  woolly  leggings? 

You'll  want  them,  you'll  find,  very  much. 

Therell  be  snow  and  blow  and  blizzards, 
Rain  and  sunbeams  that  parch. 

You're  almost  sure  to  be  meeting 
All  sorts  of  weather  in  March! 

—  A.  E,  A. 
A  lion  and  a  Lamb 

I  saw  a  tawny  lion 

Rampanting  past  the  door. 
You  should  have  seen  his  snarly  face. 

You  should  have  heard  him  roarl 

But,  as  I  listened,  quaking, 

I  heard  a  timid  bleat, 
A  little  lamb  went  gamboling  by, 

So  gentle  and  so  sweet. 

His  fleece  was  white  as  snowflakes, 

Like  Mary's  famous  pet. 
He  looked  so  helpless,  but  he  said, 

"I'll  whip  that  lion,  yet!" 

Then  I  recalled  the  saying  — 
Quite  sure  of  it,  I  am  — 
"When  March  comes  in  all  lion-like. 
He  goes  out  like  a  lamb!"  —  A.  E.  A. 

To  Spring 

Dear  Summer,  you  live  in  a  garden  of  posies, 
Tall,  sweet-scented  lilies  and  poppies  and  roses; 

Bright  Autumn,  you  laugh  in  your  red-golden  leaves, 
And  sing  as  you  gather  your  fruit  and  your  sheaves; 

But  what  would  you  do,  were  it  not  for  the  knack 

Of  the  season  that's  bringing  the  sweet  things  aU  back  - 

The  Spring,  with  your  blossoms  and  fruits  in  her  track? 

—  A.E.A. 


So  Busy 

Perhaps,  March  hasn't  time 

Great  holidays  to  bring, 
He  is  so  bu^  every  day 

Preparing  for  the  spring!  —  A.  E.  A. 

March  Happenings 

Such  beautiful  things  are  happening 
Somewhere,  just  out  of  my  sight; 

An  eager  green  tendril  is  stirring 
Upward  to  find  the  light. 

The  sap  through  the  trees  is  rushing. 
The  brook  has  burst  from  its  bonds. 

And  just  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
A  fern  is  uncurling  its  fronds. 

Such  beautiful  things  are  happening  — 
The  days  grow  so  bright  and  so  long, 

And  somewhere  —  my  happy  heart  knows  it  - 
A  bluebird  rehearses  his  song! 

—  A.  E.  A, 

The  Bluebird 

Long  ago,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
On  the  bleak  New  England  shore, 

Heard  a  clear  and  tender  birdsong 
They  had  never  heard  before. 

Up  against  the  storm-tossed  branches. 
Soon  they  saw  bright  pinions  dart, 

'Twas  the  joyous  litfle  bluebird 
With  the  springtime  in  his  heart. 

Blue  he  was  —  yet  so  familiar 

Was  the  scarlet  of  his  vest 
He  was  named  by  them  "Blue  Robin" 

For  the  home-bird  they  loved  best. 

Dear  Blue  Robin,  when  the  March  comes, 
How  we  love  your  song  and  stir. 

We  are  most  as  glad  to  see  you, 
As  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were!  —  A,  E.  A, 

A  Drink  of  Sap 

Every  drop  is  brimming 

With  the  sweets  of  spring  — 
Free  to  any  passer-by. 

Fit  for  any  king. 

Tired?    Half  discouraged? 

Desolate  mayhap? 
Stop  a  minute  in  the  sun  — 

Take  a  drink  of  sap!  —  A.  E.  A. 

A  Whisper 

0  dear  little  waiting  children, 

I've  the  sweetest  whisper  for  you  — 

1  saw  a  robin  this  morning  — 

It  seems  too  good  to  be  true!  —  A.  E.  A. 

Shamrock  Wishes 

A  little  pot  of  shamrock  green 

A  windqw-siU  adomin'. 
Cried  to  the  sun,  just  getting  up, 

"I  wish  )rou  the  top  of  the  momin'l" 

Then  to  the  merry  morning. 

Tying  her  bonnet  blue, 
The  shanuxKk  ttimed  and  smiled  and  said, 

"May  the  sun  ever  shine  on  you!" 
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A  March  Poster 

Ruth  Ash 

Of  course  a  March  poster  must  tell  about  the  wind  with  a 
suggestion  of  awakening  plant  life.  This  poster  is  eight 
feet  long.  The  wall  space  was  first  covered  with  light  tan 
wall  paper  the  color  of  the  school-room  walls,  but  a  lig^t 
blue  may  be  used,  as  it  forms  the  sky.  The  grass  varies  in 
width  bom  twelve  to  six  inches.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  to  make  the  figures  is  to  paint  them  with  water  color. 
The  clothesline  posts  are  one-half  inch  wide  and  six  and 
seven  inches  high.  The  house  is  white  with  brown  roof 
and  green  shutters.  The  windmill  is  red  with  white  fans. 
The  washing  on  the  line  may  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  free- 
hand cutting  if  desired. 


The  Use  of  the  Thermometer 
in  Grade  One 

Alle  MacLoughlfai 

We  always  keep  a  weather  calendar  in  our  room  —  a  very 
simple  one  of  squares  on  the  blackboard,  in  some  comer 
that  is  dark  and  of  not  much  use,  because  they  are  im- 
mensely interesting  and  I  can't  bear  to  have  any  place  in 
my  room  that  is  not  interesting. 

In  each  square  we  keep  track  of  the  kind  of  day.  A  big 
round  sun,  or  an  umbrella,  snowflakes  or  clouds  or  fog,  and 
the  colors  add  the  life,  and  the  rest  adds  the  interest. 

But  after  awhile  some  squirmy  one  wants  to  know  "  Why, " 
and  then  I  teach  about  the  thermometer. 

Draw  the  thermometer  on  the  blackboard. 

''Away  down  here  is  the  little  round  house  and  in  it  lives 
a  fuimy  little  fellow  whose  name  is  Quicksilver.  See  his 
bouse?    See  his  queer  yard  —  so  long  and  narrow? 

This  fuimy  little  fellow  is  a  good  deal  like  boys  and  girls. 


for  when  it  is  cold  he  stays  close  to  his  house,  I'eady  to  run 
inside  —  but  when  it  is  warm,  he  wanders  &rthet  and 
farther,  until  in  summer  he  goes  away  up  here. 

When  it  is  so  cold  that  we  have  to  wear  our  leggings  and 
mittens  and  our  sweaters  under  our  overcoats,  and  furs, 
and  veils  and  sometimes  even  stay  at  home  bom  school, 
little  Quicksilver  only  goes  as  far  as  this  pdnt  that  big  folks 
call  zero. 

When  it  is  so  cold  that  the  things  out-of-doors  b^;in  to 
freeze,  then  Quicksilver  will  never  go  beyond  this  point 
that  big  folk  call  fteezing  point.  Most  of  the  time  in  winter 
he  pla3r8  in  between  zero  and  freezing  point  and  there  are 
just  thirty-two  steps  between  the  two.'' 

After  that  we  look  at  the  thermometer  ahnost  every  day 
to  find  around  which  of  these  steps  little  Quicksilver  plays 
and  it  soon  becomes  natural  for  the  chQdren  to  sa^,  ''Qulck- 
silver  is  twenty  steps  above  zero,  etc.''  Sometmies  I  tdl 
them  that  another  name  for  Quicksilver  is  Mercury,  beoiuse 
he  is  so  quick,  and  then  I  add  the  story  of  the  messenger 
of  the  gods  —  Mercury  of  the  Greeks. 


An  Aid  in  Writing 

Shelton  Zoeller 

In  a  first  grade  I  felt  the  need  of  keeping  the  letter  forms 
constantly  before  the  children. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  arranged  my  letters  as  shown  in'  the 
picture.  I  used  green  burlap,  making  the  strip  14'^  wide, 
and  9^  yards  long.  The  capital  letters  (print  and  script) 
are  4'^  high  and  2"  wide.  The  small  letters  (print  and 
script)  are  2"  high  and  1^  wide.  I  also  made  a  set  of 
figures,  and  I  have  found  both  letters  and  figures  a  great 
help  to  me  in  teaching  the  correct  forms.  Carter's  white 
ink  was  used  in  making  both.  The  ink  was  applied  with 
small  brush.  As  they  do  not  fade,  I  shall  be  able  to  use 
them  indefinitely. 
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Duck  on   WaflfOn  Teaching  the  Child  Economy 


(A  toy  that  can  be  made  by  primary  children.) 
Margaret  Plattner 

Outline  duck  heavily.  Color  black,  brown,  or  white, 
using  blackboard  crayon;  make  bill  orange  color. 

Cut  out  and  fold  sti^dard,  A,  back  to  be  placed  in  slit, 
A,  of  wagon. 

Cut  and  fold  wagon  as  drawing  indicates.  The  tongue 
may  or  may  not  be  used,  as  desired. 


^ 


The  Bird  Chart 

Viola  White 

The  chart  is  best  made  on  a  heavy  cardboard,  light  gray 
in  color;  size,  thirty-six  by  twenty  four  inches. 

First,  a  landscape  is  sketched,  in  water  color  or  with 
crayon,  showing  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  fence  and  water,  that  each 
bird,  when  placed,  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  own 
environment. 

We  begin  this  work  in  February,  that  we  may  learn  first 
which  of  our  little  feathered  friends  do  not  migrate. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  place  a  bird  upon  the  chart 
imtil  it  can  be  named,  from  the  description  given  by  the 
diild,  who  sees  it  first,  after  which  he  is  given  the  picture 
and  permitted  to  pass  in  position,  as  seen  and  described 
by  hun. 

This  work  gives  some  fine  training  in  seeing  as  well  as 
furnishing  some  excellent  language  work. 

It  is  best  that  no  picture  be  shown  the  child  until  after 
the  bird  is  seen  on  the  outside,  as  in  this  way  the  imagina- 
tion is  prevented  from  running  "riot"  and  the  outside 
world  is  better  carried  to  the  inside,  after  which  each 
bird  is  taken  up  in  turn  and  studied  with  much  interest. 


Stephen  T.  Marshall 

It  has  been  said  that  "Charity  commences  at  home." 
Let  us  say,  "Economy  conunences  in  the  school-room." 
There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  teaching  it. 
This  can  be  made  p)art  of  the  Arithmetic  lesson  and  the 
material  to  be  used  based  upon  the  present  prices  of  supplies. 
Examples  can  be  made  practical  to  fit  all  elementary  grades. 
The  following  price  list  can  be  used. 


Arithmetic  paper 
Manila  practice 
Manila  test 
White  test 
White  practice 
Drawing,  white  (6  x  9) 
Drawing,  white  (9  x  12) 
Drawing,  gray  (6  x  9) 
Drawing,  gray  (6x  9) 


Drawing,  gray  (9  x  12) 
Drawing,  gray  (9  x  12) 
Ink  powder  ^r  qt.) 


1915 

1916 

1.13 

S.26 

.13 

.18 

.16 

.22 

.23 

.4a 

.16) 

.80 

.20 

.45 

.40 

.90 

.18 

£0 

.25 

J80 

.36 

1.00 

.50 

1.60 

.02 

.12 

Let  t}ie  pupils  make  up  their  own  problems.  Let  them 
find  out  how  much  is  wasted  when  they  use  but  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Let  each  keep  accoimt  of  what  he  uses  per 
week;  per  month;  per  term,  and  per  year.  Each  child 
'  will  vie  with  each  other  to  cut  down  the  expense  and  the 
waste  basket  will  not  have  to  work  overtime. 


Physiology  for  Grade  Three 

Florence  B.  Corey 

In  the  course  of  physiology  for  Grade  Three  as  given 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  talk  on  table  manners 
is  suggested  as  one  topic. 

To  make  it  more  interesting  to  the  boys  and  girls,  I  had 
each  child  cut  a  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  napkin  free- 
hand from  paper.  I  then  said,  "We  will  give  a  party  and 
some  one  will  set  the  table.''  Having  done  that,  we  played 
we  had  just  come  to  the  table  and  were  ready  to  be  served. 
Suggestions  as  to  correct  use  of  knives,  forks,  spoons  and 
napkins  were  made  by  the  various  pupils.  After  eating 
our  make-believe  limcheon,  another  child  cleared  the  table. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  party  game  and  still  derived 
a  benefit  from  it.  ' 

Geography 

Florence  B.  Corey 

As  a  rule,  I  have  noticed  that  children  find  it  hard  to  read 
a  thermometer.  In  order  to  overcome  ^that  difficulty,  I 
have  drawn  a  picture  of  a  part  of  one  on  the  board,  that  is, 
from  zero  to  eighty  degrees  The  children  have  been  very 
anxious  to  tell  the  temperature  each  day  and  a  daily  record 
has  been  kept  on  the  blackboard  to  show  the  rise  and  fall. 

A  Language  and  Bird  Game 

Florence  B.  Corey 

The  necessary  articles  for  this  game  are  a  bird  chart  and 
a  pointer.  A  child  takes  the  pointer  and  goes  to  the  chart. 
He  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  a  bird  whose  picture  is  on  the 
chart."  One  of  the  other  children  may  reply,  "You  are 
thinking  of  cither  the  robin  or  bluebird."  The  pupil 
teacher  w'll  say,  if  the  answer  is  incorrect,  "I  am  thinking 
of  neither  the  robin  nor  the  bluebird,"  and  as  he  says  it, 
he  points  to  the  pictures  of  the  robin  and  bluebird.  In  this 
way,  the  names  and  appearance  of  the  birds  themselves  are 
learned  by  the  children  and  the  correct  use  of  the  expres- 
sions, "either  —  or"  and  "neither  —  nor"  by  the  means  of 
a  game.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Geography  in  the  Fourth  Grade 

IT  was  the  week  before  Thanksgiving,  and  we  had 
finished  our  study  of  the  plant  life  of  the  various  heat 
belts.  I  was  anxious  for  some  device  by  means  of 
which  I  might  review  the  fruits  of  the  zones  and  still 
keep  the  lesson  from  being  a  mere  work  of  memory. 

At  last  I  conceived  of  the  following  plan  which  was  very 
eflFective  in  vivifying  our  work,  and  one  which  the  children 
enjoyed  very  much. 

In  my  class-room  I  had  a  large  book-case  with  five  shelves 
in  it.  I  removed  all  books,  and  one  day  when  everything 
was  cleared  out,  I  told  the  children  I  had  thought  of  a  new 
geography  game. 

The  word  "game"  appealed  to  even  the  dullest,  and 
everyone  was  anxious  to  know  about  it. 

"This  bookcase,"  I  said,  "represents  our  five  heat  belts, 
one  shelf  for  each  belt.  Now,  I  want  each  pupil  to  think 
very  hard  what  fruit,  canned  or  fresh,  he  believes  he  can 
bring  to  school  Friday,  to  put  in  its  proper  heat  belt. 
The  top  shelf,  of  course,  will  represent  the  North  Cold  Cap; 
the  second  shelf,  the  North  Temperate  Belt;  the  third,  the 
Hot  Belt;  the  fourth,  the  South  Temperate  Belt;  and  the 
last  the  South  Cold  Cap." 

Immediately,  every  child  wanted  to  tell  me  what  he  could 
bring,  but  I  suggested  that  we  all  keep  it  a  secret  and  each 
try  to  bring  what  he  thought  no  one  else  would  think  of. 

One  afternoon,  later  in  the  week,  I  had  each  child  write 
on  paper  what  he  was  going  to  bring  and  in  case  any  pupils 
had  chosen  the  same  things,  I  had  them  change  for  anoUier 
fruit,  if  possible. 

When  the  geography  period  came  on  Friday,  all  was  excite- 
ment. I  took  the  slips  with  the  pupils'  names  stating  what 
they  were  going  to  bring,  and  called  one  at  a  time.  The 
child  called  came  to  the  front,  held  up  his  fruit,  told  what 
heat  belt  it  grew  in  and  put  it  on  the  shelf  that  corre- 
sponded to  the  zone. 

It  was  really  quite  remarkable  what  a  variety  of  fruits 
were  secured.  We  had  all  kinds  of  canned  fruits,  besides 
grape  fruit,  oranges,  bananas,  lemons,  pineapples,  etc. 
One  little  boy  brought  a  jar  of  cocoa  and  Fred  brought  two 
oranges.  He  said  the  navel  orange  he  would  put  in  the 
Nortih  Temperate  Belt  because  his  imcle  had  sent  it  from 
California,  but  the  Florida  orange,  he  really  thought  he 
should  give  to  the  Hot  Belt.  Charles  brought  canned 
peaches  and  put  them  away  on  the  back  and  to  the  right 
side  of  the  second  shelf  because  he  though  most  peaches 
came  from  the  North  Temperate  Belt,  and  besides,  he  was 
sure  these  came  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  had  helped  his  grandfather  pick  them  in  the 
simmier  time. 

The  discrimination  and  forethought  shown  in  placing 
fruits  that  are  found  in  two  zones  were  sometimes  re- 
markable. When  everyone  had  placed  his  fruit  one  little 
fellow  annoimced  that  we  hadn't  a  single  fruit  for  the  cold 
caps. 

Each  day  of  the  next  week  we  added  to  our  supply  until 
Wednesday,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Then  came 
the  greatest  surprise  of  all.  We  secured  five  baskets,  di- 
vided fruits,  added  a  few  other  things,  and  made  five 
Thanksgiving  offerings  to  the  poor.  Thus  our  geography 
lesson  became  a  lesson  in  ahnsgiving  also. 


Number  Giants  and  Dragons 

Charles  D.  Jones 

I  have  rccttitly  made  number  work  interesting  by  intro- 
ducing the  combinations  as  giants  and  dragons. 

I  draw  a  picture  of  a  giant  or  a  dragon,  and  write  a  certain 
number  combination.  The  girls  are  supposed  to  be  ladies 
trying  to  escape,  which  they  do  by  giving  the  answer.  The 
boys  are  knights  and  assist  the  ladies,  if  they  are  unable 
to  escape.  If  any  give  the  wrong  answer,  they  are  said  to 
be  knocked  down  by  the  monster. 


Lord  Chesterfield 

on  July  30,  1747. 
wrote  to   his  son: 

*'  r\0  you  take  care  to  keep  your  teeth  very 
LJ  clean  by  Washing  them  constantly  every 
morning,  and  after  every  meal?  This  * 
is  very  necessary  to  preserve  y>ur  teeth 
a  great  while,  and  to  save  y>u  a  great 
deal  of  pain/* 

-k  *  ic 

Lord  Chesterfield*8  advice  holds  good 
today.  We  would  add  but  a  postscript: 
'*And  do  you,  as  a  teacher,  see  to  it,  that 
your  scholars  use  Colgate's  Ribbon  Den- 
tal Cream  twice  daily,  for  this  delicious 
and  antiseptic  dentifrice  makes  for  Good 
Teeth— Good  Health. 

^sk  some  friendly  dentist  to  give  your 
room  a  5 -minute  talk  on  care  of  the 
teeth.  Or  write  us  for  our  book  cntided 
"  Bringing  up  the  Teeth."  After  reading 
it  you  will  have  more  interesting  points 
to  include  in  your  own  class  talks  on 
hygiene. 

Helpful  printed  matter  will  be  sent  on 
request,  but  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
send  trial  tubes.  Mcurket  conditions  have 
compelled  us  to  eliminate  this  offer  on 
January  I,  as  announced  in  this  and 
other  publications. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

(EtUJkUihed  1806) 

DepL  80,  199  Fulton  St,  New  York 


Eoery  mouth  needs  a 
dentifrice,   but  not  a  drug. 
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A  Dog  Talk  for  the 
Wee  Ones 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 
Three  dogs  in  a  row, 
Two  dogs  are  white, 

So  is  the  other. 
All  three  dogs 
Watch  for  another. 

He!  he!  he! 

One  with  these  three, 

That  would  be  four 

So  —  don't  you  see? 
White  or  black,  gray  or  brown, 
They  count  the  same  all  over 
town. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Whoever  did  see 

Such  dogs,  queer  dogs, 
As  these  dogs  three! 
The  dog  out  of  sight 

That  we  call  the  other, 
It  seems  these  little  dogs 

Call  their  mother. 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 
These  dogs  am  go! 

Though  in  the  grass 
They  look  at  you  ao! 
Two  heads  are  black, 

Why,  so  are  the  three, 
I  believe  111  whistle 

And  caU  them  to  mel 

—  Pansy's  Pidure  Book 


You  Cannot  Make  High-grade 

Food  with  Low-grade 

Baking  Powder 

The  quality  of  cake,  biscuits  and 
all  quickly  raised  flour  foods  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  kind  of 
baking  powder  used. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made 
from  cream  of  tartar  derived  from 

grapes.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and 
as  proved  its  excellence  for  mak- 
ing food  of  finest  quality  and 
wholesomeness  for  generations. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  leaves 
no  bitter  taste  in  the  food. 

It  contains  no  alum  nor  phos- 
phate. 


Mjrth  Studies 

(CpiOimtedfirom  pogt  iSS) 


quick,  to  the  bag  I  Go  quietly.  Cut  the  string.  (First 
sailor  cuts  the  stringy  opens  the  bag.  The  Winds  spring  out 
and  rush  madly  aboul^  each  in  his  awn  direction.) 

Third  Sailor  See  what  you  have  done  I  I  never  saw 
such  a  terrible  storm! 

Second  Sailor    We  shall  all  be  lost  I    What  shall  we  do? 

Ulysses  {wakes^  looks  around)  What  has  caused  this 
storm?  It  was  pleasant  when  I  fell  asleep.  (Looks  at  the 
bag)  The  Wincte  have  escaped.  The  string  has  been  cut. 
W1k>  has  done  this? 

Sailors  (look  at  each  other  and  at  Ulysses)  0  Ulysses,  we 
did  not  mean  to  do  harmi  We  only  wanted  to  see  what 
was  in' the  bag. 

Ulysses  (angrily)  The  harm  is  done.  Go  to  work. 
We  must  try  to  catch  the  Winds  and  put  them  back  in  the 
bag,  but  I  fear  we  cannot  do  it.  Do  your  best  or  we  are 
lost.    (Sailors  rush  after  the  Winds^  but  fail  to  catch  them,) 

Ulysses  You  cannot  do  it.  iEolus  alone  can  put  the 
Winds  in  the  bag. 

First  Sailor    The  boat  is  going  down! 

Second  Sailor    No,  it  Is  turning  over! 

Third  Sailor  See  that  great  wave  coming  I  It  will  sweep 
us  all  away!    Hold  fasti 

Ulysses  I  see  land.  We  are  being  driven  back  to  the 
island. 

Fourth  Sailor  We  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
rocks! 

Ulysses  No,  the  ocean  is  growing  a  little  calmer.  I  think 
JEolva  has  seen  us  and  is  quieting  the  Winds.  We  may  be 
saved  yet. 

Second  Sailor  It  is  much  calmer.  I  believe  the  danger 
is  over. 

Third  Sailor    We  are  safe,  after  all. 

Ulysses  Yes,  but  King  ^lus  is  on  the  shore  ready  to 
meet  us.    What  shall  you  say  to  him? 


Sailors  Will  you  not  tell  him,  Ulysses,  and  beg  him  t^ 
pardon  us? 

Ulysses    Indeed  I  shall  tell  him  what  you  have  done,  but 
you  will  have  to  beg  his  forgiveness  yourselves. 
[Cxr&TAiN] 

SceheVL  — On  the  Shore  of  the  Island 

(Ulysses  and  his  sailors  are  landing  for  the  second  time. 
jEoIus  stands  a  little  way  back  watching  them.) 

Molus  (to  Ulysses)  I  thought  you  were  anxious  to  reach 
home.  I  am  g^  to  see  you  ba<±,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  much  surprised. 

Ulysses  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  kind  king,  still  it  is  against 
my  will  that  we  are  here  again  so  soon. 

jEoIus    What  happened? 

Ulysses  All  went  well  until  I  could  hold  my  ey^  open 
no  longer.  On  the  ninth  day  I  fell  asleep.  As  soon  as  the 
sailors  saw  me  sleeeping  they  opened  the  bag.  You  know 
what  happened.  The  storm  was  so  terrible  that  I  never 
expected  to  see  land.  We  were  blown  about  for  many  days, 
and  at  last  drifted  back  here. 

jEoIus    Your  sailors  should  be  severely  punished. 

Sailors  (approach  king  and  kneet)  0  great  king,  forgive 
us  and  help  us  on  our  way  once  more! 

Mcius  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  Winds 
stay  at  home  with  me,  you  meddlesome  knaves.  You  will 
have  to  row  yoiur  boat  all  the  way  home.  Go.  (To 
Ulysses)  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  stay,  but  I  know 
that  is  not  your  wish.    Again,  good-bye. 

Ulysses  Good-bye,  King  iEolus.  (To  the  men)  Your 
puni^mient  is  just.    Go  to  your  task.    (Exit  Ulysses  and 
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The  Victrola  as  a  Means  of  Correlation 


Jessie  Althaus 


WHEN  we  first  had  our  victrola  at  school  I  used  it 
in  my  room  of  fifty-five  first  graders  as  a  source 
of  pleasure,  but  I  soon  began  to  find  thiat  besides 
this  one  purpose  we  were  creating  in  the  pupils 
a  love  for  the  best  music  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
composer  as  associated  with  a  certain  record.  Then,  too, 
the  records  were  used,  in  many  cases,  as  an  expression 
of  rhythm. 

About  this  time  it  began  to  dawn  upon  my  mind  that  the 
victrola  met  a  very  great  need  in  serving  as  a  basis  for 
actual  corrdation  for  work  done  in  my  room.  The  story 
and  reading  records  served  as  language  work,  in  that  the 
pupils  cotdd  reproduce  the  stories;  sometimes  the  teacher 
stopping  the  record  at  a  particular  place  and  children  contin- 
uing story;  also  in  working  out  dramatizations.  Reading 
lessons  were  evolved  from  these  language  lessons.  The 
vocal  records  bearing  upon  the  same  thought  as  those  of  the 
language  were  used  as  a  means  of  ezpressmg  some  thought 
which  had  been  brought  out.  An  instrumental  record  care- 
fully selected  as  to  r^  musical  value  as  well  as  suitableness 
for  rhythm  may  be  used  in  a  game  expressing  the  thought  ^ 
of  the  lesson  of  the  day.  Likewise  the  handwork  and  seat- ' 
work  the  children  did  was  an  expression  of  thoughts  gained 
through  these  language,  reading,  music,  and  physi<il  les- 
sons of  the  day. 

In  order  that  the  idea  may  be  clear  I  have  written  plans 
for  the  first  two  days'  work  in  March,  showing  the  correla- 
tion and  records  used. 

LESSON    I— THE   WIND 

Since  March  generally .  comes  in  as  a  blustery,  blowy 
month,  teach: 

I'm  menv,  breezy  little  March; 

Dear  children  gathered  here, 
I  hope  you  all  are  glad  to  greet 

The  third  month  of  the  year. 

—  Primary  Educaiicn 

Language 

Follow  up  this  introduction  by  the  story  of  the  Wind 
and  Sim  Record,  No.  17,198.  The  children  listen  first  for 
enjoyment,  then  for  a  language  exercise  reproduce  it  in 
their  own  words.  They  will  also  want  to  work  out  a 
dramatization  of  it 

Reading  Lesson 

The  teacher  must  always  secure  by  suggestions  what  she 
wishes  to  bring  out  in  the  reading  lesson;  e.  g.,  "Who  was 
it  had  a  quarrel  one  day?  "  Child  answers, "  The  wind  and 
the  sun  had  a  quarrel  one  day."  Teacher  then  writes  this 
sentence  on  the  board  —  "  What  did  the  sun  say?  "  Answer 
—  "The  sun  said,  "I  am  stronger  than  the  wind!"  Teacher 
write  all  answers  on  board  which  serve  as  a  preparatory 
reading  lesson. 

Music 

Record  No.  16,516.  This  is  used  for  its  simple  beauty 
and  to  teach  children  to  let  the  music  tell  them  something; 
e.  g.,  We  might  see  in  the  first  part  of  the  selection,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  and  the  little  stream  running  smoothly 
along  its  way. 

Physical  Exercises 

Record  No.  16,649-A.  Children  be  trees;  teacher, 
the  wind;  as  teacher  blows,  the  children  bend  from  hips 
and  then  assume  a  vertical  position,  then  the  wind  changes 
until  bodies  have  been  bent  in  all  directions. 

Drawing 

Landscape  with  trees  indicating  that  the  wind  is  blowing. 


Seat  Work 

Children  cut  out  men  and  coats  from  old  fashion  maga- 
zines which  are  kept  on  p)aper  picnic  plates.  These  later 
on  are  made  into  booklets. 

LESSON    II  — USES   OF   WIND 
Language 

Teacher  begins  by  recalling  yesterday's  story  and  leads 
up  to  such  questions  as  these  which  are  written  on  board 
as  given.  "Has  the  wind  any  work  to  do?"  "Can  you 
tell  of  any  uses?" 

Reading 

The  wind  blows  away  bad  air. 

The  wind  cleans  house  for  Mother  Nature. 

The  wind  moves  the  clouds: 

The  wind  brings  rain. 

The  wind  dries  up  mud  and  the  clothes. 

The  wind  turns  windmills. 

The  wind  sails  kites  and  ships. 

Music 

"Wind  Song  "  —  Smith.  Record  No.  17,177.  First 
enjoy  the  thought  expressed,  then  see  how  the  music  fits 
the  song.  Children  listen  to  a  phrase,  then  sing.  Also 
tell  how  many  phrases  sound  alike. 

Physical  Exercises 

Record  No.  35,397  —  B.  Marching  around  the  room  and 
blowing  like  wind,  taking  deep  breaths,  having  plenty  of 
fresh  air  in  the  room. 

Construction 

Children  make  kites,  cutting  sticks  one  longer  than  the 
other;  tacking  together,  putting  string  around  the  ends 
of  the  sticks,  laying  pa[>er  down  and  cutting  around  the 
kite  frame,  then  pasting. 

Seat  Work 

Any  of  the  following  suggestions  bear  directly  on  the 
thought  of  the  day. 

1  Cut  or  draw  clothes  blowing  on  the  line. 

2  Landscape  with  boy  flying  kite. 

3  Fold  or  cut  ships  which  can  be  pasted  upon  the  blue 

sky  and  darker  water. 

4  Cut  or  draw  windmills. 

Lest  any  teacher  might  say,  "O  yes,  that's  very  well  for 
those  who  have  a  victrola  and  plenty  of  records!"  let  me 
say  that  time  was  when  our  school  had  no  machine,  but 
now  we  have  two  which  were  secured  by  hard  effort  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  Our  pupils  brought 
old  magazines  and  papers  from  home,  these  were  sold  direct 
to  a  buyer,  so  that  we  had  no  bother  loading  a  car.  At  other 
times  we  had  a  special  program,  when  parents  would  be  sure 
to  come,  and  held  candy  sales;  the  candy  was  furnished  by 
the  parents  and  teachers.  At  another  time  we  sold 
Japanese  ware  and  had  a  certain  per  cent  of  what  we  sold. 
The  money  was  put  in  the  bank  and  drew  interest  untfl  we 
had  enough  to  buy  our  machines  and  records.  Some 
money  is  still  to  our  credit;  and  what  we  can  do  others 
can  do  too.  

The  Three  Menus 

She    The  cat  has  eaten  our  pet  bird. 
He        The  wicked  beast  shall  diel 

Then  he  resumed  his  quail  on  toasts 
And  she  ate  pigeon  pie.    30QlC 
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Here  are  Two  Classy 

CLOSING  DAY  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS  FOR  1917 

We  want  you  to  see  samples,  which  will  be  sent  FREE 


As  a  matter  of  professional  pride,  you  desire 
to  leave  the  best  possible  impression  upon 
your  school  district  at  the  close  of  school. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  dramatic  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  giving  of  a  souvenir  —  the 
h'ttle  presentation  talk;  the  excited  expectancy 
of  the  pupils!  In  that  moment  the  aggrava- 
tions and  misunderstandings  of  the  year  are 
forgotten. 

Description  —  Souvenir  Booklets  differ  onlv 
in  size,  cover  design,  and  size  of  photos.  Each 
booklet  consists  of  cover  and  two  inserts. 
Covers  are  embossed  in  green  and  rich  gold, 
and  are  in  design  as  noted  in  engravings  here- 
with printed.  Inside  pages  contain  close  of 
school  poem,  another  poem  entitled  School 
Days,  and  one  page  of  Maxims,  all  pen  drawn 
and  hand  engraved  with  a^ropriate  etchings. 
Cover  and  insert  united  with  silk  tassel. 


m 


ISnow|4«j^«  ^loATad  kh  jrflvfK  aivct^  «hii(f«  in  «ld  fid* 


Styl«  No.  S 


We  Print  to  Your  Order —  Name  and  district  nimiber  of  your  school,  township,  county,  state, 
teacher's  name,  names  of  school  officers,  and  names  of  all  your  pupils,  either  in  grades  or  years,  or  without, 
if  preferred.    Order  as  many  souvenirs  as  you  have  names  to  be  printed. 

Photo  of  Teacher — or  that  of  building  —  may  be  added  —  send  photo  to  be  copied.  Write  your  name 
and  address  on  back  of  your  photo.    All  photos  returned  securely  packed. 

No.  7,  Upright,  size  nearly  3x7  inches, 

12  for  $1.15,  additional  ones  6c  each. 

With  Photo,  12  for  $1.25,  additional  ones  7c  each. 

Envelc^)es  to  match  10c  per  dozen. 


No.  5,  Oblong  style,  size  4x6  inches, 
12  for  $1.25,  additional  ones  6c  eadi. 
Photo,  1)^  each  extra. 
Envelopes  to  match,  10c  per  dozen. 


Don't  base  your  ^judgment  upon  the  illustratioDs  and  this  meagre  description,  but  order  samples.    Do  it  at  once.    With  the  samples 
we  win  send  order  blank,  return  envelope,  etc.    Address  all  communications. 


The  Ohio  Printing  Ck>mpany, 

w- 


Box  P 

E.  SEIBERT,  Proprietor 


New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


Clay   in    Education 

(Continued  from  page  169) 


white  Swiss  and  pink  daisies,  while  the  rugs  were  woven  of 
white  twine  cord  and  pink  mercerized  embroidery  cotton, 
the  latter  being  used  as  borders.  White  and  pink  rags 
would  have  made  the  work  simpler  and  quite  as  pretty.  A 
tiny  mirror  and  pictures  of  George  and  Martha  Wa3hington 
pressed  into  clay  frames  decorated  the  white  walls. 

The  teacher  who  presented  tljis  problem  of  the  clay  cabin 
feared  at  first  that  the  work  might  be  riiussy  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  an  impractical  idea.  So  she  told  the  children  if 
they  wished  they  might  bring  extra  aprons.  A  few  particu- 
lar mothers  responded  with  Ae  gingham  slips,  but  they  too 
soon  learned  that  an  ordinary  child  can  handle  the  work 
without  imdue  soil  to  its  regular  clothing.  Each  child 
folded  a  newspaper  on  his  desk  and  was  not  allowed  a  bit 
of  clay  imtil  the  paper  exactly  fitted  the  desk.  A  helping  of 
clay  Uiat  had  previously  been  properly  moistened  was  ^en 
placed  on  his  desk.  It  is  well  that  the  children  should  have 
these  lessons  in  carefulness  and  daintiness  as  well  as  in  the 
use  of  their  hands  and  rulers. 

Nmnerous  ideas  will  present  themselves  to  the  resource- 
ful teacher  using  roadside  clay.  A  vase  of  the  proper  size 
to  admit  an  ordinary  corn-can  may  have  tiny  maple  leaves 
pressed  into  its  sides  while  still  "vvet.  Now  cover  the  entire 
article  with  a  thin  coating  of  clay  previously  moistened  with 
green  water  color  solution,  being  sure  the  stems  of  the  leaves 
are  leit  exposed.  Grasping  the  stems,  gently  pull  them  from 
their  places  and  a  pleasing  green  vase  with  yellow  flowers 
will  be  ready  for  the  children's  floral  gifts  in  the  spring.  The 
can  may  be  removed  as  it  is  cleansed  or  filled  with  water 
for  the  flowers.  One  primary  school  has  a  perfect  clay 
laboratory  or  pottery  in  one  comer  of  the  school  yard.  The 
cem^it  sidewdk  serves  as  table  and  the  little  people  may  be 
seen  in  the  early  warm  spring  days  fashioning  vases,  bowls, 
small  seed  boxes  and  window  boxes  in  readiness  for  spring 
flowers  and  .4>ring  nature  study.    Pretty  leaves,  water 


colors,  ridges  and  impressed  bandings  as  well  as  certain 
shells  and  pebbles  tactfully  used,  serve  as  ornamenta- 
tion. 

While  the  suggestions  above  are  carried  out  in  roadside 
clay,  there  are  several  plastic  forms  of  clay  furnished  by 
different  art  and  school  supply  companies  which  are  in- 
valuable in  their  use  in  school  work.  They  are  quite  in- 
expensive when  one  considers  the  innumerable  times  each 
piece  may  be  used,  while  they  have  the  additional  quah'ties 
of  always  being  ready,  immactdately  clean  and  more  easily 
handled,  especially  by  very  young  children. 

These  preparations  sliow  their  worth  most  in  their 
adaptability  to  seat  work,  when  the  child  is  left  alone  with 
his  unsuperintended  abilities.  It  is  in  this  work  that  we 
find  clay  particularly  useful.  So  often  we  hear  th6  cry 
for  something  to  give  the  child  to  do  for  seat-work,  that  will 
be  instructive  to  the  child  but  will  still  allow  the  teacher 
to  devote  her  entire  attention  to  some  work  of  some 
other  group  of  her  class. 

The  roll  of  clay  answers  this  call.  Wholly  by  himself, 
each  little  student  left  alone  with  his  clay  can  give  has  small 
fingers  some  wonderful  lessons  in  executing  the  idea  his  mind 
creates  for  him.  Perhaps  it  is  his  idea  of  some  tool,  toy  or 
animal  mentioned  in  his  language  lesson,  or  perhaps  it  will 
be  a  whole  miniature  farm  scene  of  crude  little  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs,  and  even  the  farmer  himself  pasted  onto  a 
generally  rough  little  plaque  which  expresses  for  him  a  part 
of  the  reading  story.  But  in  spite  of  the  inaccuracies  and 
often  rough  results  as  far  as  the  images  are  concerned,  the 
real  teacher  can  see  that  the  imagination  of  her  boys  and 
girls  has  been  awakened  to  actual  work  (which  is  so  desired 
by  our  readmg  specialists);  that  the  child  has  expressed 
his  own  conception,  and  that  the  muscles  of  his  hand  have 
been  called  upon  to  respond  to  some  of  the  fin< 
tions  of  which  a  child  of  that  age  is  capable 
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(Continued  from  page  166) 

lion.*'  From  this  lesson,  writing  in  staff 
notation  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
work  and  the  teacher  will  £uid  that  it  will 
save  time  if  each  child  buys  a  blank  music 
tablet;  they  are  inexpensive  and  make  a 
very  good  record  of  the  amount  of  techni- 
cal work  accomplished  during  the  year. 

Sing  in  concert  the  notes  of  the  scale  and 
associate  them  with  the  keyboard  and 
letter  names.  Ask  which  are  half-steps 
and  which  are  steps,  so  that  the  children 
must  think. 

"Do  you  know  what  a  model  is?"  "It 
is  a  copy,  something  intended  to  be  imi- 
tated. The  copy  in  your  writing  book 
is  a  model  for  you  to  follow  in  your  writ- 
ing. 

"TJiis  scale  of  C  we  have  been  studying 
is  a  model  of  a  major  scale."  (Major  has 
also  been  explained.)  "  Every  major  scale 
must  be  buUt  just  like  the  scale  of  C  with 
half-steps  occurring  between  the  third  and 
fourth  notes  and  the  seventh  and  eighth." 

Drill  on  writing,  singing  and  reading  the 
scale.  Choose  a  study  in  the  key  of  C, 
read  the  letter  names  pointing  to  them  on 
the  keyboard,  making  mistakes.  Let  half 
the  class  watch  the  notes  to  see  if  the 
teacher  makes  a  mistake  and  the  other  half 
watch  the  keyboard  to  make  sure  she 
points  to  the  correct  key. 

Do  not  spend  the  entire  music  period  in 
teaching  technicalities;  break  off  at  any 
good  place  and  sing  some  favorite  songs, 
the  next  day  taking  up  the  work  where  it 
has  been  left  off,  first  reviewing  quickly 
the  lesson  of  the  preceding  day. 


Singing  Lessons      cdfJOUBUSMERy  BUBDEJil}) 


Physical  Education 

No  other  phase  of  education  is  receiv- 
ing greater  attention  among  educational 
authorities  than  the  broad  subject  of 
physical  education. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  was  the  exceptional 
school  that  included  physical  training  in 
its  curriculimi,  but  so  rapidly  has  the 
subject  grown  in  importance  that  no 
school  is  considered  thoroughly  modem 
that  does  not  give  its  students  physical 
training  in  some  approved  form. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  physical  edu- 
cation has  been  made  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  public  schools  through  legis- 
lative enactment.  New  York's  example 
wfll  doubtless  be  followed  by  other  pro- 
gressive states  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  being 
rollowed  by  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

This  modem  trend  has  given  rise  to  a 
new  opportunity  for  teachers.  The  salary 
earned  by  physical  directors  and  play- 
g:roimd  supervisors  is  sufficiently  attractive 
to  lead  many  grade  teachers  into  the  new 
profession.  Many  others,  while  retaining 
their  positions  as  teachers  are  nevertheless 
interested  in  acquiring  sufficient  ability 
to  teach  some  of  the  subjects  of  physical 
education  and  thus  place  themselves  in 
line  for  added  salary.  As  a  concession 
to  this  interest  among  teachers,  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physical  Education, 
4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  in- 
stituted a  summer  course  (June  28-August 
4)  in  which  the  essentials  of  physical 
training  may  be  mastered  in  a  sin^e  term. 

Teachers  taking  this  course  find  them- 
selves equipped  to  organize  and  supervise 
{day,  direct  simple  athletics  and  to  teach 
inany  of. the  ^}>jects  of  physical.educa- 
tkm. 


Few  lines  of  industry  have  been  so 
directly  affected  by  the  increased  cost 
of  production  as  publishers  of  books  and 
magazines.  As  an  indication  of  how  wide- 
spread is  the  burden  of  high  price  of  paper 
felt  by  publishers,  the  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  announcements  of  increase  in  sub-^ 
scription  prices  by  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  country: 

Agents  and  Mail  Ordtr  Dealers^  Magazine 

—  discontinued. 
American  Cookery  —  from  $1.00  to  $1.50. 
American  Defense  —  suspended. 
American  Stone  Trade  — %\XXi  to   $2.00. 
Barrel  and  Box  —  irom  $1.50    to    $2.00. 
Bujffalo   Courier— horn  $3.00   to  $6.00. 
Bi^alo  News  —  from  $3.00  to  $6.00. 
Bi^alo  Times  — irom  $3.00  to  $6.00. 
Bulletin  of  Torrey  Botanical  Club  —  from 

$3.00^  to  $4.00. 
Clevdand  Topics  —  from  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Detroit  Saturday  Night —  $2,50  to  $3.00. 
Garden  Magazine  made  non-returnable. 
Golfers'  Magazine— iTom%2.Q0  to  $3.00. 
Good  Health  — irom  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Good  Roads  — ixom  $2.00  to  $3.00. 


Hat  Trade  Journal- irom  $1.00  to  $\.oO. 
Indianapolis  News — from  $C.Cr.  to  $4.00. 
Insurance  Field  —  from  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Magazine  of  WaU  Street  — $^.(^  to  $5.00. 
Mining  fir  Scientific  Press — $3.00  to  $4.00. 
Modem  Priscilla  — from  $1.00  to  $1.25. 
Music  Trades— irom. $2.00  to  $3.00. 
National  Nurseryman  —  $1.00   to   $1.50. 
Needlecrafi  —  from  25  cents  to  35  cents. 
New  York  Call  — irom  $5.00  to  $7.50. 
New  York  Sun—    from  $2.50   to  $3.00. 
New  York  Times  — irom  $8.50  to  $10.00. 
Pentecostal  Herald  —  from  $1 .00  to  $1 .50. 
Pkila.  Public  Ledger  —  $7.50  to  $8.00. 
Photo-Era- irom  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
Pitman's  Journal — 50  cents  to  60  cents. 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  —  from  $3.00  to  $6.00. 
Poet  Lore  — irom  $5.00  to  $6.00. 
Popular  Educator  —  irom  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
Primary  Education  — from  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
Popular  Magazine  —  to  20  cents  per  copy. 
Pulp  fir  Paper  Magazine— $2.50  to  $5.00. 
Reedy* s  Mirror— irom  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Rock  Products  and  Building  Materials  — 

from  $1.00  to  $2.00. 
Standard  —  from  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
Teepee  Book  —  suspended. 
Vimin  World  —  suspended. 
Vogue  — irom  $4.00  to  $5.00. 
W.  Christian  Advocate  — $1.00  to  $1.50. 


■immilimillllliiifinmiJiJiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiirEiMiniiiiHiiiiimiimHiiiHimf^ 

Become   the   woman   you 


wish   to    be 


RECiAIN  your  healthy  poise  and  figure.   You 
can  be  so  well  and  weigh  what  you  should. 
/  can  help  yoiL     \  know   I    can.     Not   one 
drop  of  medicine. 

My  way  is  the  mUttriil  way  —  a  scientific  sys- 
tem, combining  cxttcIh,  htth^  dkt,  dttp  and  dwp 
hnathing. 

In  a  few  short  weeks,  with  my  help^  you  will 
stir  prise  ytmr  fiimrly  and  fricttds. 

S0,000  Women  Are  My  Friendg 

I  have  won  their  friendship  and  respect  because 
I  have  made  them  well,  taught  them  how  to  keep 
well,  reduced  and  iiKTeased  their  weight,  given 
them  pcrfet:!  figures  ~  all  in  the  privacy  of  their 
rtKjms  —  and  1  h*ivt^  hpi  their  cmifidetur.  May  I 
help  ymd 

Physicians  approve  my  work;  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  my  pupils.  Medical  magazines 
advertise  my  work. 

Th^Ai  facts  are  cited  modestly  —  with  only  a 
desire  to  prove  that  1  can  and  will  do  al3 1  promise. 
Remember. 


You  Can  Be  So  Weill    You  Can  Weigh  What  You  Should! 

It  is  easy  to  he  well,  to  be  free  from  nagging  ail- 
ments. Even  the  most  chronic  afflictions,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  are  vastly  benefited  by  my  help. 
And  I  want  so  much  to  help  you! 

I  can  build  you  up  or  reduce  you.  Vou  thor- 
oughly enjoy  my  simple  directions  and  you  feel 
so  satisfied  with  yourself. 

Write  to  me!  Ask  for  my  Booklet  No.  24  — 
sent  you  without  charge.  Let  me  tell  you  all  about 
my  wonderful  experience!  Then  you  will  under- 
stand the  great  work  I  am  doing  for  womankind; 
and  how  /  can  hdp  you. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept.  45,  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


//  you  hmve  may 

of  the  tollowA 

lag   dermagemeats,    mmrk     Ma\ 

X  Mfter  it  mnd 

geod   to   me: 

Excess  Flesh  in 

Lack  of  reserve 

any  part  of  body 

Nervousness 

Thin  Bust,  Chest, 

Irritability 

Neck  or  Arms 

Constipation 

Round  Shoulders 

Indigestion 

Incorrect  Standing 

Dizziness 

Incorrect  Walking 

Weakness 

Poor  Complexion 

Rheumatism 

Poor  Circulation 

Colds 

Lame  Back 

Toipid  Liver 
Mal-assimilation 

Headache 

Sleeplessness 
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To  March  on  March  17 

Shamrock  a-growing 

Jolly  and  bold. 
Green  harps  a-^ lowing, 

Green  flags  and  gold; 
Top  of  the  momin', 

To  thee,  March  —  thou  art 
The  month  that  keeps  always 

Green  in  your  hearth'  —  A.  E.  A. 


An  Opening  for  Teachers 

Make  Your  Vacation  Pleasant,  Profitable  and 
Educational 

I  knew  a  teacher  in  Iowa  who  had  a  very  strong  desire  for 
trayeL  In  fact,  for  years  she  had  planned  on  making  a  trq>  to 
the  Padfic  Coast  during  her  vacation,  but  each  vacation  found 
her  short  of  the  necessaiy  funds.  Each  year  she  renew^  her 
promise  to  herself  that  next  vacation  she  would  have  enou^ 
nx>ney  saved  to  pay  the  cost  of  seeing  Califonda  and  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

But  it  is  not  an  ea^  matter  to  save  money  while  teaching. 
There  are  a  thousand  calls  for  the  money  a  teacher  earns.  So 
our  Iowa  firiend  was  doomed  to  disappointment  year  after  year. 
But  Last  SmoiER  She  Made  the  T^. 

Before  I  quote  her  letter  tdling  how  she  did  it,  I  wonder 
if  you,  my  reader,  have  a  vacation  trip  you  would  like  to  take. 
Are  you  looking  for  a  way  to  make  your  vacation  pleasant  and 
profitable  instnd  of  spending  all  you  have  earned  during  the 
sdioolyear? 

If  you  can  combine  profitable  employment  with  pleasure  plus 
educatk>n,  you  will  be  killing  three  birds  with  one  stone. 

As  a  teadier,  you  realise  that  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
study  is  the  study  of  mankind,  for  as  a  rule  we  know  less  about 
ourselves  than  we  do  about  the  stars.  To  study  people,  their 
needs  and  their  home  life,  is  an  educational  training  that  broad- 
ens and  develops  thjc  individual  far  more  than  the  same  length 
of  time  spent  in  any  college  or  university. 

If  you  could  visit  every  mother,  every  housekeeper,  every 
woman  in  your  neighborhood  and  have  a  heart  to  heart  taJk  with 
her  on  some  subject  that  is  near  and  dear  to  her,  the  en)erience 
would  give  >x>u  a  vacation  so  rich  in  possibflities  that  you 
would  immediately  become  a  stronger  and  better  teacher,  and 
your  ability  to  influence  would  be  increased  many  hundred  per 
cent. 

What  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  a  mother's  heart?  On  what 
does  she  spend  special  time,  effort  and  thought?  Moral  educa- 
tion, no  doubt,  ^ould  come  first.  Mental  education  she  leaves 
to  the  school.  But  there  is  a  branch  of  the  education  of  her 
chfldren  that  she  should  never  trust  to  another  —  that  dealing 
with  the  personal  cleanliness  of  her  children.  Cleanliness  and 
health  are  two  big  items  in  every  modem  home,  and  no  mother 
can  hope  to  instUl  in  the  minds  of  her  children  the  ideal  of 
cleanliness  unless  she  keq)6  a  clean  house  for  them  to  live  in. 

And  right  here  is  where  our  friend,  the  Iowa  teadier,  found 
the  key  to  her  profitable  vacation  trip.  Realizing  that  one  of  the 
biggest  aids  to  perfect  sanitation  are  the  new,  twisted-wire- 
frame brushes  that  have  been  winning  unlimited  approval  from 
coast  to  coast  because  of  their  guaranteed  quality  and  splendid 
sanitary  features,  she  arranged  with  the  manufacturers  to^act 
>  as  their  representative. 

She  visited  homes,  talked  cleanliness  by  sanitary^methods, 
showed  the  brushes,  took  orders  and  made  a  nice  bunch  of  money 
for  herself. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  other  teachers  have  secured 
similar  positions  and  made  more  during  their  summer  vacations 
with  these  sanitary  brushes  than  they  did  during  their  entire 
school  year. 

Just  before  starting  west  our  friend,  Miss  Frantz,  the  Iowa 
teacher,  wrote  the  North  Ridge  Sanitary  Brush  Company,  "I 
have  plaimed  a  trip  out  west  and  I  assUre  you  the  brush  money 
made  the  trq>  possible." 

Make  Yoim  vacation  equally  pleasant  and  profitable.  Write 
to  Dept.  E-6,  North  Ridge  Sanitary  Brush  Company,  of  Free- 
port,  Illinois,  for  full  information  concerning  their  proposition 
to  teachers  for  summer  employment.  Do  it  now  before  you 
lose  the  address. 


What  was  the 
flag  carried  by  Cortez— 
j  still  preserved  in  the  Natioosd 
Museum  at  Mexico  ?  What  was  the  flag 
of  the  Puritans  ?  Of  Capt.  John  Smith  ?  Why 
did  Gov.  Endicott  qut  the  red  cross  out  of  the 
Massachuseus  Colony  flag?  What  was  the  flag 
designed  by  Franklin— the  first  ensign  adopted 
.by  the  Continental  Congress  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  interesting  questions 
isnswered  by  Wayne  Whipple  in  his  splendid^bbok/^ 

THE  STORy  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FLAQ 

from  the  banrer  of  Coiumbtis  to  ^"  Old  Glory**  of  tha 
■present  day.''" 

Respect  for  the  flag  is  the  first  lesson  in  patriotism>} 
There  is  no  better  method  of  instUling  such  respect  in  the! 
mind  of  small  children  than  by  giving  them  a  better  knowU' 
edge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  that  emblem  to  which, 
they  are  so  frequently  called  upon  profess  allegiance — how) 
it  came  into  being,  what  it  has  stood  for  in  the  past,  and 
its  greater  significance  to-day.  Here  is  material  for  many/ 
a  story  hour,  every  page  alive  with  intense  human  interest, 
expressed  in  language  which  the  youngest  children  canl 
undersund. 

\Here  you  will  also  find  simple  versions  of  The  Boston^ 
'Tea  Party,  The  Sump  Act,  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Battle  of 
Lexington,  and  other  historical  events  with  which  the  flag 
is  closely  allied. 

ON    EVERY    PATRIOTIC   HOLIDAY    YOU   WILL   FIND 

THIS  BOOK   A   WELCOME  VOLUME 
for  in  addition  to  the  complete  story  of  the  flag,  it  con- 
tains a  collection  of  songs,  poems,  addresses,  dVills  and 
sayings  about  the  Surs  and  Stripes,  many  of  which  are 
available  from  no  other  source. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  is  a 
well  printed  book  of  145  pages,  bound  in  durable  cloth  cov- 
ers, with  colored  frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations  in 
black  and  white. 

WE  DO  NOT  SELL  THIS  BOOK— IT  IS  FREE  TO  YOU^^ 

Write  your  name  on  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  with  $1  23    ^ 
stamps  or  coin     We  will  send  you  this  unusual  book,  carriage^^ 
prepaid,  and  enter  your  name  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THB^^  ^ 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE.    You  know  the.^  ■*•»• 
interest  and  value  of  this  excellent  magarine.    The  forth-^^ 
coming  numbers  will  be  better  and  of  mote  practical  help^^  MILTON 
than  ever  before.    You  will  not  want  to  miss  a  single ^^BRADLBYI 


issue.    The  magazine  and  book  may  be  sent  to  differ- V 


CO. 
Enclosed  find 


cnt  addresses  if  desired 

If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  your  subscription  j^%\3i  for  a  year'* 
will  be  extended  But  ACT  NOW.  We  have  ^%ubacriptton  to  THE 
secured  only  a  limited  edition  of  these  books,  jTvL  I  N  D  E  ROARTBN 
and  when  they  are  exhausted,  it  is  uncer-  /  AND  PIRbT  GRADE, 
tain  whether  we  can  obtain  more  DON'T  ^  with  the  understanding 
DELAY-MAIL  THE  COUPON  TO-  /  that  I  am  to  receive  Trcs  a 
DAY  and  have  new  material  for  your  ^  copy  of  *'THE  8TORY  OP 
Lincoln  s    Birthdsy  exercises,  ^  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG." 

Send  all  orders  direct  to  ^ 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.  ^^  Name . 

Springfield  Mass.       ^^ 


Magazine  Departmen^^    Address. 
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Hygiene  Lessons  m  Primary  Grades 


Efiie  L.  Bean 


Occupations 


BY  occupations  I  mean  both  work  and  play,  for,  you 
know,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Tack  a  dull 
boy." 
Amusement  gives  rest  to  overworked  and  tired 
muscles  and  nerves. 

Our  recreation  or  play  may  be  work  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  the  change  of  work  which  is  beneficial. 

Let  both  our  play  and  work  elinoinatc  hiury  and  worry, 
for  these  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to  nutrition  and  re- 
cuperation. 

Worry  has  killed  more  people  than  has  ever  hard  work. 

Cultivate  an  optimistic  spirit. 

Laughter  is  a  good  stimidus  to  heart  action. 

We  should  experience  joy  in  our  work,  not  drudgery,  and 
we  are  more  apt  to  exp^ence  this  if  we  forget  sdf  in  our 
work. 

Remember  your  worries  and  little  annoyances  are  of 
Kttlc  or  no  interest  to  yoiu:  fellow-men.    Forget  them. 

Work  is  an  important  element  in  preserving  health,  and 
without  it  we  should  be  unable  to  enjoy  our  pleasures  and 
recreations  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  as  civilization  advances  our 
wants  increase  correspondingly? 

These  wants  serve  as  incentives  to  work  and  ambition. 

In  order  to  have  these  extras,  whether  necessities  or 
luxuries,  we  put  forth  more  energy  in  order  to  earn  them. 

To  reach  our  goal  we  oftentimes  must  struggle  with  ob- 
stacles. Let  out  aim  be,  not  for  money  alone,  but  "for 
wholesome,  healthful  living. 

You  have  all  experienced  that  satisfaction  arising  frcm 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  some  task  undertaken  in 
fear  and  trembling. 

Since  the  earliest  times  man  has  worked  with  his  hands. 
It  was  practically  his  only  means  of  expression. 

Now  we  have  people  who  work  with  their  hands  while 
others  work  with  their  brains,  and  the  latter  is  the  more 
strenuous  of  the  two. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  the  difference  in  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen  of  all  kinds. 

Why  is  the  skilled  workman  better  paid  than  the  un- 
skilled worker? 

Why  is  the  skilful  worker  more  valuable  to  his  employer? 

How  can  an  unskilled  workman  become  skilful? 

Which  would  you  rather  be?    Why? 

Can  your  body  do  its  best  work,  if  weak  and  uncared  for? 
Why  not?  What  can  you  do  to  get  your  body  into  its 
best  working  order?  Why  is  exercise  necessary?  Name 
some  kinds  of  suitable  exercises. 

Do  baths  play  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
bodies?    In  what  way? 

Children  like  to  express  themselves  by  making  things. 
They  are  very  active.  Then  can  we  not  direct  this  ac- 
tivity in  right  channels? 

Give  eadi  child  his  or  her  home  duties  to  perform,  such 
as  dusting,  washing  dishes,  piling  wood,  pmnping  water, 
picking  flowers  for  th6  vases,  etc. 

Then  hold  the  child  responsible  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  these  duties. 

In  the  spring  give  each  child  a  little  patch  of  ground  for  a 
garden.    He  will  love  to  tend  it  all  by  himself. 

A  little  friendly  rivalry  between  friends  or  members  of  a 
family  will  do  much  towards  keeping  the  children  interested. 

Never  let  a  child  despise  work,  but  rather  hold  it  in  re- 
spect, for  the  power  to  work  is  one  of  our  greatest  assets. 

As  an  item  of  interest  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren the  occupations  of  various  insects,  birds  and  animals. 

For  example,  the  beaver  is  a  builder  and  dam  maker; 
caterpillars  and  spiders  are  spinners;  bees  make  honey  and 
construct  their  cells;  wasps  make  paper;  the  squirrel  is  a 
l50od  boatman,  for  ^^ith  his  tail  for  a  sail  and  a  piece  of  bark 


for  a  boat  or  raft,  he  ferries  himself  across  a  stream;  dogs, 
cats,  wolves  and  many  other  animals  are  hunters;  the  heron 
and  black  bear  are  fishermen;  birds  build  nests  and  many 
are  musicians;  muskrats  build  houses  of  mud;  gophers  are 
miners  tunneling  through  the  ground,  ants  are  workers,  etc.  • 

HOW  GORDEN  EARNED  HIS  SUIT 

"Mother,  may  I  have  a  new  suit  for  the  last  day  of 
school?"  asked  Gorden  Trestor.  **My  best  suit  begins 
to  look  rather  shabby  and  all  the  other  boys  are  going  to 
have  new  ones." 

"I  only  wish  I  could  afford  to  buy  you  one,"  answered 
his  mother,  "but  you  know  your  father  has  been  sick  all 
winter  and  our  money  is  almost  gone,  so  that  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  get  it  for  you.    I'm  very  sorry,  Gorden." 

"Never  mind,  mother.    Maybe  I  can  earn  it." 

"I  wish  you  could,  Gorden." 

It  was  the  first  day  of  March  and  as  Gorden  looked  out 
of  the  window,  he  saw  it  was  snowing  hard. 

As  he  stood  watching  the  snowflakes  float  lazily  down, 
Gorden  wondered  and  wondered  what  he  could  do  to  earn 
some  money. 

"Why  of  course!  That's  just  the  thingi"  he  said  sud- 
denly. "Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before?  This  snow  will 
need  shoveling  and  111  see  what  I  can  earn  to-day.  I'm 
glad  it's  Saturday,  so  I  can  work  all  day." 

He  went  to  the  woodshed,  where  he  found  a  shovel  and 
then  he  set  to  work  and  dioveled  all  the  paths  at  home. 
Then  he  started  down  the  street  with  his  shovel  over  his 
shoulder. 

Before  night  he  had  earned  two  dollars,  but  he  was  pretty 
tired. 

After  showing  it  to  his  father  and  mother  he  put  it  in  his 
bank  for  safe  keeping. 

On  Monday,  on  his  way  to  school,  his  chum,  Harold 
Blinker  said,  "Say  Gorden,  do  you  know  scwnebody  we 
could  get  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood  for  us?  My  father  has 
been  looking  for  some  one  for  two  days,  but  all  the  wood 
sawyers  seem  busy." 

"Why  don't  you  saw  it  yourself?"  asked  Gorden. 

"I?"  said  Harold,  "Oh,  I  couldn't  saw  iti  To  teU  the 
truth  I  did  saw  a  few  pieces  this  morning,  but  I  blistered 
my  hands  and  it  made  my  back  ache,  so  I  quit." 

"Will  you  give  me  the  job?"  asked  Gorden. 

"You?^'  laughed  Harold.  I  guess  you  don't  know  any 
more  about  sawing  wood  than  I  do." 

"Maybe  not,  but  I  can  learn,  and  besides,  I  need  the 
money." 

"Well,  if  you  really  mean  it,  come  over  to  the  house  after 
school  to-night  and  we'U  ask  father  about  it." 

After  Gorden  talked  with  Harold's  father  that  afternoon, 
he  was  told  to  go  to  work,  which  he  did. 

That  m'ght  Gorden  felt  pretty  lame  and  tired  and  his 
hands  were  blistered,  but  he  never  gave  up  and  kept  at  it 
night  after  night  until  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Blinker  gave  him  one  dollar  for  his  work,  which  he- 
put  with  the  other  two. 

Gorden  kept  his  eyes  open  all  spring  and  wasn't  afraid  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  work. 

On  Monday  of  the  last  week  of  school,  Gorden  opened  his 
bank,  and  how  surprised  his  father  and  mother  were  to 
see  how  much  he  had  earned  1 

He  had  plenty  to  buy  himself  a  new  suit,  a  new  hat  and  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

"  Hurrah !"  cried  Gorden.  "  As  long  as  I  have  two  strong 
hands  I  guess  I  can  earn  a  few  clothes  for  myself.  Besides, 
since  I  have  been  used  to  working  every  day  it  is  lots 
easier  than  when  I  wasn't  used  to  it.  And  see  how  strong 
I  am!    Just  feel  of  my  muscle,  father,"  holding  up  his  arm, 

"That's  fine,"  said  his  father(  'Must  keep  it  up.  I'm 
proud  of  you,  Gorden."   ^'^^^V  ^^^      _ 
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A  Rhythmic  Hour 

{Continued  from  page  172) 

Formation  A  double  circle,  partners 
side  by  side;  any  number;  inside  hands 
grasped;  outside  hands  on  hips.  Be- 
ginning with  the  outside  foot,  all  march 
forward  4  steps  — 4  counts.  Face  part- 
ners, marking  time  —  4  cotmts. 

Place  right  heel  diagonally  forward  and 
strike  4  times  —  4  counts. 

Clap  own  hands  4  times  —  4  counts. 

Place  left  heel  diagonally  forward  and 
strike  4  times  —  4  counts. 

Clap  own  hands  4  times  —  4  counts. 

Hook  right  elbow  and  swing  around  in 
direction  faced  — 8  counts. 

Repeat  if  desired. 

6  Dnmuning. 
.  Children  seated  on  the  floor,  tailor 
fashion,  each  provided  with  two  home- 
made drumsticks.  Let  the  boys  make 
•their  own.  Beat  the  time  on  the  floor  to 
any  martial  music  played  on  the  piano. 
If  the  beating  can  be  heard  too  far  away, 
let  it  be  done  on  a  rug. 

Dies  Defending  School 
Patriotism 

/  When  the  charge  that  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  Middle  West  are  not  doing 
their  best  to  encourage  national  patriotism 
was  made  on  January  26,  1917,  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Security 
League,  Benjamin  Blewett,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, jumped  to  his  feet  in  their  defence. 

"I  must  take  excejJtion,"  he  said,  "to 
the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker.  Our 
public  school  teachers  are  a  noble  body  of 
women.  They  possess  the  instinct  of  pa- 
triotism of  the  highest  character." 

Mr.  Blewett,  tall  and  dignified  in  ap- 
pearance, paused  a  second  as  if  affected 
by  the  necessity  of  defence  for  the  teach- 
ers. Then  he  continued:  "If  they  lean 
toward  peace"  —  here  he  paused  and  then 
resumed  in  a  faint  voice  — "let  us  show 
them  how  to  assist"  — 

Mr.  Blewett  stopped,  grasped  a  chair 
and  sank  to  the  floor.  The  delegates  at 
the  convention  crowded  around.  A  man 
ran  for  the  hotel  physician. 

"He  is  dead,"  the  physician  said,  arriv- 
ing a  few  minutes  later,  explaining  after- 
ward that  death  was  due  to  heart  disease. 

Those  of  us  in  New  York  who  knew  Ben 
Blewett  and  read  the  announcement  in  the 
New  York  Herald  of  his  death  the  previous 
day,  as  above  given,  felt  a  sense  of  personal 
loss,  recognizing,  too,  that  the  profession 
had  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men,  advanced 
in  thought  and  careful  in  action. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  have  lost  a  scholar, 
but  a  gentleman  as  well.  Courteous  and 
kindly  in  his  dealings  with  all,  high  or 
low,  he  was  a  type  of  those  who  only 
should  be  seen  in  high  places  —  fully 
equipped  as  a  school  man,  a  fit  model 

YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVINQ  CARE 

than  your  Teetli,  and  witb  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lusterless,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
bome  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
(lasses — or  who  use  thdr  eyes  constantly — will  find 
Cieat  relief  m  Murine  applications. 

U  the  School  Room  Eyes  are  IrriUted  by  Chalk  Dust, 
And  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Nonnal  Conditions.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
■uppiies  you  with  Murine. 


for  his  subordinates,  considerate  of  and 
helpful  to  those  about  him. 

"And  the  Ring  said  unto  his  servants. 
Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?  '* 

—  John  W,  Davis 


Remington  Typewriter  Moves 
to  New  Building 

The  new  Remington  Typewriter  build- 
ing, at  374  Broadway,  comer  of  White 
Street,  was  occupied  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 22.  A  big  celeJ)ration  or  dedication 
was  held  in  the  building  on  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  five 
hundrwl  of  the  New  York  employees  of 
the  Company.  The  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm in  evidence  on  that  occasion  showed 
how  glad  the  Remington  forces  were  to 
enter  their  new  home. 

The  new  Remington  building  is  three 
blocks  north  of  the  old  Remington  quar- 
ters on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It 
is  a  beautiful  structure,  splendidly  finished 
with  all  the  modem  appointments  and  is 
in  every  respect  an  ideal  home  for  the  Self- 
Starting  Remington  and  the  forty  odd 
other  machines  constituting  the  complete 
Remington  line.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  new  Remington  building  in  de- 
tail within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  a 
cordial  invitation  is  exteiiw  ■*  by  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company  to  all 
of  our  readers  to  call  in  and  look  over  the 
new  Remington  building  from  cellar  to 
garret. 

The  former  Remington  address  at  327 
Broadway  had  been  occupied  by  the  Com- 
pany for  nearly  twenty-eight  years  and 
at  the  time  of  moving  it  had  become  one 
of  the  familiar  landmarks  of  that  part  of 
the  city.  During  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  their  occupancy  at  327  Broadway,  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company  had 
expanded  from  one  floor  and  basement 
imtil  they  occupied  a  total  of  seventeen 
floors  at  325-327-329  and  331  Broadway. 
Even  this  immense  space,  however,  had 
become  inadequate  for  the  transaction 
of  the  Remington  business  and  the  new 
Remington  building  has  nearly  double 
the  floor  space  of  ^e  former  Remington 
quarters.  Sound-proof  walb,  a  system 
of  scientific  lighting  and  welfare  rooms 
for  the  women  employees  are  among  the 
interesting  features  of  the  new  Reming- 
ton home. 


The  Ship 

Out  on  the  far  horizon's  violet  rim 
Where  the  cahn  ocean  luminously  pale 

Melts  in  the  circling  sky  all  silver-dim 
There  floats  a  silent  slup  with  lifted  sail. 

A  dreamlike  ship  between  the  sky  and  sea 
Poised  like  a  bird  with  shining  wing  and 
breast, 
A  voyager  lonely  as  the  soul  must  be 
Bound  on  its  imimaginable  quest. 

—  Mary  P.  Sears 

QFFIGEJMANA6ER 

Tells  How  He  was  Built  up  and 
Made  Strong  by  Vinol 

The    following    letter    from    Manager 
.  Hodes  recounts  the  experience  and  condi- 
tion of   many   men.    Read    this    letter 
and  our  offer  which  follows: 

Brookl)m,  N.  Y.  —  "I  am  a  general 
office  manager,  and  became  so  nervous 
and  nui-down  in  health  that  I  lost  my  ap- 
petite and  finally  my  health  broke  down 
completely,  largely  because  of  overwork. 
I  tried  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine,  and  other 
remedies  without  help.  I  saw  Vinol  ad- 
vertised, and  soon  after  taking  it  I  noticed 
an  improvement.  I  now  have  a  hearty  ap- 
petite, sleep  better,  feel  better  and  have 
gained  considerable  in  weight. ''  Samuel 
Hodes,  501  Stone  Ave. 

The  reason  Vinol  is  so  successful  in 
such  cases  is  because  it  contains  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  tonics,  viz.j  beef  and  cod 
liver  peptones,  iron,  manganese  peptonates 
and  glycerophosphates. 

We  ask  every  mn-down,  overworked 
man  to  try  a  bottle  of  Vinol  with  the 
understanding  that  their  money  will  be 
returned  if  it  fails  to  help  them  as  it  did 
Mr.  Hodes. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everjrwhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DRAWING-PAINTING 

Leara  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  OI|»r 

Home  study  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Wash  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
Illustrating  and  Cartooning. 
You  can  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Vour 
name  and  address  brings  you  full 
particulars  of  this  unusual  offer 
tnr  return  mail  and  our  handsome 
illustrated  Art  Annual. 

I  FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  8<irft»  71  J.  Oaahi,  Nib. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.    Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselres  to  do  this.   And  tli«  sptondid  big  flag 
m%  sand  y«u  will  n«t  cost  y«u  on*  o«nt  •ith«r  I 
WRITE   U8     Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.   See  if  they  don't  enter 

wastiinatofli  mrr  ^^'^  ^^  '^"'  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^'^  ^  ''^^  y^u  c*^  '^  ''^ 
I  and  Unooln  rllCt  big  Bag  free: 
pioturea . .  .^hmm  Write  US  and  we  will  at  onoa  sand  you  postpaid  85  of  our 
Bmblematlc  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  ooat 
lapel  ornaments.  GIto  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  8x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  40  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $S  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  absoiutoiy  ffroo  for  your  sohool. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

gV'Writo  today  for  Buttons,  %vo'wiil  sond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^^  ARK  TNK  PICTURKS  OF  TNK  PATRIOTS  **WAOHINOTON**  ^^^fl 
1^^        AND  ''LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALLT        ^Mi 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  fi0x24  inches  in  size,  l)eautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  S-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  58  tnattons,  send  us  the  $3.80  when  sold  t>y  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Kclced  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washhigton  or  Lincoln  ^ 
ttonsortheFlag  buttons.  Piosso  ststo  kind  off  buttons  you  dosiro  us  | 
to  sond  you.  g^ After  you  hare  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  I 

MAIL  ORDBR  FLAG  CO.,  |07  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  BNOIANA 
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Snowdrops'   Dance 


George  W.  Wilmot 
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March  Calendar 

''Spring  —  March  fans  it;  April  chris- 
tens it;  May  puts  on  its  jacket  and 
trousers." 

Theme 
Duty. 

"Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee." 

Thou£^  your  duty  may  be  hard, 

Look  not  on  it  as  an  ill, 
If  it  be  an  honest  task, 

Do  it  with  an  honest  will. 

If  you've  ar"thing  to  do,  dear, 

Doit. 
If  your  duty  you  put  oflF, 

You'll  rue  it. 

Poems 

"  The  Wind  "  — 5/«wwa/« 
"Spring"  — r/kwc/fr 

Information  Lessons 

Birds  — The    Bluebird,    Wind    Twigs, 

Buds. 
Seeds      (Germination)  —  The     Earth- 
worm, Maple  Sugar. 

Construction  Work 
Kites,  Pinwheels. 

Stories 

Birds  of  Killing^  jrth. 

King  Frederick  and  His  Cherries. 

How  the  Magpie  Built  Its  Nest. 


Food  Study.  By  Mabel  Thacher  Well- 
man.    Boston:    LUUe^  Brown  &•  Co, 

The  subject  of  home  economics  is  still 
somewhat  vague,  and  if  any  real  results 
are  to  be  achieved  from  its  introduction  in 
high  and  rural  schools,  teachers  should 
:pve  the  whole  field  careful  consideration 
And  rule  out  much  that  is  merely  orna- 
mental and  much  that  is  purely  techni- 
cal. This  text-book  will  aid  them  greatly 
in  such  a  task  and  supplies  the  teacher 
with  all  the  experiments  and  receipts 
Tor  which  the  average  class  has  time  and 
energy. 

Seasonal  Drawing.  By  Florence  M. 
f*ettee.     Boston:    Educational  Specialties. 

In  this  book  are  assembled  a  number  of 
designs  for  special  days,  based  on  the 
geometric,  step-by -step  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  drawings  are  intended  to  be 
suggestive  rather  than  absolute  patterns, 
and  a  few  are  colored.  As  the  method 
of  building  up  the  design  is  indicated  in 
each  case,  the  teacher  who  is  imskilful 
with  crayon  or  pencil  will  find  much  help 
in  the  booklet. 


Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  United 
States  Government  examinations  during 
March  and  April  to  be  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  $1200  to  SUOO;  have 
short  hours  and  annual  vacaticns,  with 
full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Eept.  W  221, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and  liarge  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions  ob- 
tainable and  giving  many  sample  examina- 
tion questions,  which  will  be.  sent  free  of 
charge. 


Ethics  for  Teachers 

A  code  of  ethics  for  public  school  teach- 
ers has  been  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers*  Federation.  In  it  teachers  are 
told  what  the  community  expects  of  them. 
Some  of  its  provisions  follow: 

Every  teacher  should  be  adequately  pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  professional 
training,  that  he  may  invigorate  life 
tlurough  knowledge  and  make  constant  pro- 
gfiessive  adjustments  to  changing  needs. 
A  normal  school  training,  or  its  equivalent, 
should  be  a  minimiun  requirement  for  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Massachusetts. 

Every  teacher  should  affiliate  himself 
with  the  organized  body  of  his  profession 
in  the  conununity  in  which  he  resides. 

Suitable  means  should  be  employed  to 
make  the  collective  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  profession  available  to  all. 

Teachers,  as  an  organized  body  of  pro- 
fessional workers,  by  their  imited  influ- 
ence, through  organized  and  p>ersistent 
effort,  should  use  every  legitimate  means 
to  seciure  for  their  members  all  the  material 
conditions  necessary  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. 

The  duty  of  teachers  to  the  community 
is  to  be  loyal  to  those  in  authority.  In 
case  of  a  conflict  of  educational  ideals  be- 
tween teachers  and  School  Boards,  the 
teachers  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
school  committee  must  direct  the  general 
policy  of  the  schools;  that  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  teachers  as  a  body  to  protest 
against  any  violation  of  their  professional 
ideals,  to  state  their  reasons  to  the  School 
Board,  and,  if  need  be,  to  the  community. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  re- 
gard every  other  teacher  as  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  courtesies  and  emoluments 
that  usually  obtain  in  this  and  all  other 
professions.  Professional  efficiency,  mor- 
als, and  personality  should  be  the  sole 
standard  for  employment,  assignment,  pro- 
motion, demotion  and  dismissal  of  teach- 
ers. 

It  is  unprofessional  for  teachers  seek- 
ing employment  to  accept  the  assistance 
of  book  agents  or  publishers  of  school 
books,  thereby  giving  grounds  for  the  sus- 
picion of  obligations  tending  to  influence 
the  purchase  or  adoption  of  books  or  sup- 
plies in  favor  of  any  particular  agent  or 
firm. 

It  is  unprofessional  to  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion which  has  not  been  declared  vacant 
by  teacher,  superintendent  or  School 
Board.  * 

Teachers  should  not  receive  remunera- 
tion for  tutoring  pupils  who  are  members 
of  their  own  classes. 

Teachers  should  not  resign  during  the 
period  for  which  they  have  been  engaged, 


but  we  believe*  the  public  good  demands 
that  a  call  to  a  larger  or  more  congenial 
service  is  a  public  and  personal  right 
which  ^ould  not  be  denied  a  teacher  after 
due  notice  has  been  given. 

Teachers  are  and  should  be  the  servants 
of  the  people,  without  regard  to  distinc- 
tions of  political  party,  religious  faith  and 
other  matters  upon  which  individuals  hon- 
«tly  disagree.  Teachers  are  fully  en- 
titled to  liberty  of  conscience. 


101  BEST  SONGS 

Greatest  Srilitii:  Sun^  B»nk  in  Wi»rUl 


ThigfiiWM*" 301  Best  KJH    i>eryTWlif*ihMld 
COO  cdpi^  throuoli  nwrH  iJon*,    It  is  Jd  c»i  r  ke^v,  i 


sadnMrtvl^ 


cdjEQ  It  the  to«t  book.     iDc  vu^v^  p^,<,  70e  doK..ppil, 
THE  C^BtK  <»1.,    SaOlC^toBulkUitff,    CHICAOO 


Gold  Medal  Crayons 


Cray5lA, 


i^^^^^^ 


Eight  ^^If  l^^CoioRs 

SCHOO^PcRAYONS 


-j  UiAW ;  — T"'^ — f^^'-^'^'-TJH  y 


HUihest    Award    for 
Crayons  and  Chalks 

Medal  of   Honor 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
San  Francisco  1915 

Samples  of  our  Gold  Medal  Crayons  and 

Chalks  together  with  color  charts 

will  be  sent  on  request. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 
81-83  Folton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


U  PAGES 

CEMENT 

STANOS   MOT  AVO  COiD  WATER    lO- 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 


DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  foreign 
^  matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  in 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  iherely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

EacceUior   Quilted   Mattrest   Ped 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding — 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 

Mede  in   All  Sizes 

Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  Pad. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 


TRADE    HARK 

16  Laight  St.,  New  York 


c.gl« 
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Moderate 


Calling  the   Pussies  Out 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 


mi^^^s^m^ms 


1 .  When  the  hap  -  py  springtime  comes  with  blos-som  and  with  song,        Pus  -  sy   wil  -  lows  are   the  first  of 

2.  When  the  pussy    wil  -  lows  come  the   rob  -  ins  will   ap-pear.         And   the  bluebirds  all   will  haste  to 
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all      the    flow-er     throng.  In    the   mea  -  dow,   by     tne  brook, they're  hiding  now,  no  doubt, 
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Come,pus-sy   wil-lows,  come  out         to  -  day, 


Come, pussies,  come, in  your  gowns     of     gray. 
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Winds      of     win-ter  have  stayed     too  long. 


We're        so      tired      of  breez 
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We're    so      tired      of    ice        and  snow.  Come,pus-siesl  come,pus  -  siesi  come,       ho  I  ho ! 
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A  PAGE   OF  SUMMER   SCHOOLS 


A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the  world 
for  lack  of  a  little  courage.  The  fact  is, 
that  to  do  anything  in  the  world  worth 
doing,  we  must  not  stand  shivering  and 
thinking  in  the  cold  and  the  danger,  but 
jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as 
we  can. 

—  Sydney  Smith 

CHagt  Nwnl  SehNi  if  Pbfsleal  Edieatin 

For  Women 
f^xu  Robert  L.  Paraoot, 

Presidmit 
SUMMER  SESSION 
June  32  to  July  27,  1917 
Tbeorrtical  and  Practical 
Courses  for  Public  School  and 
Playgiound  work,  including 
iGsthetic  and  Folk  Dancing, 
Swedish  and  German  Gym- 
nastic and  Games.    Elementary  and  Advanced  work. 

Summer  Camp  in  Michigan  during  the  month  of  June 
and  from  August  17  toSqptember  14.  Season  and 
weekly  rates. 

Two  year  ootmal  coarse  opens  in  September.    Regis- 
tration Sept.  20  to  24 .    For  caUk)gue  address 
Secretary.  430  S.  Viahth  Aveoue,  Chloigo.  III. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

JUNE  30th  to  AUGUST  1st 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindergarten   and    Elementary    Methods. 

Special  courses  available  in  Graphic  Arts, 
Music,  etc.  Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Many  advantages  in  Chicago  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  golf  grounds,  summer  concerts,  etc. 
TTiis  year's  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  School,  located  near  Lin- 
coln Park  and  the  Lake  Shore. 

For  detailed  information  address  Dept.  16, 
54  Scott  Street,  Chicago. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

AT 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBELTRAININQ  SCHOOL 

«  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

JUNE  25— AUGUST  3 
Cool  Class  Rooms  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan 
TlireeDeots.  I.  Kindeigaiten.  n.Primanr.  III.  Play- 
ground.   Pnaical  and  Advanced  Courses — Super- 
visor's GMirsc  — ^  Credits  toward  Diploma. 
Strang  Faculty — Fine  Equipment — Accredited. 

Address  Registrar,  Dept.  B,  616-22  So.  Michigaa 
Blvd^   Chicago.    (Notx  22nd  year  opens  Sept.  19) 

TRAININB  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

-I-  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL + 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  year  coorM 
pteparatoiy  instruction.  Theoretical  and  Practical  class 
work  throughout  the  oourse.  Minimum  entrance  re- 
quirements two  years  High  School  woik.  For  informa- 
tion anply  to  MISS  E.  C  BURQESS,  Snpt.,  Box  33, 
Tnlnins  School  Miduiol  Recto  Hoopttal.  Chlcngo 


EARN  MORE 

An   Unusual  Opportunity  to 
Increase    Your    Income, 


M  We  cai^  oie  enersetlc,  atnbitfotis  you  n  si  men 

H  and  women  With  succjfisfui  teaching  exr^rience 

'd  to  repre^nE  us  locally  and  at  £umnier  schools, 

y  iiutltutn  and  chautauqu^s  in  the  s^k  ol 

I  Public  School  Methods. 

|i  New  Edition 

:l  Voii  may  ^gaite  with  us  duTJng  your  summer 

a  vacation  ot  ort  a  pctmap«nt  basis.  Pleasant,  re- 

Ei  MUDeraUve  vvork.     For  d<:tai]ei]  JnformatioD. 

t  address 

II  THE  fcETHODS  COMPANY,  INC 
U  Di^rt.  ^  59  E.  MadUon  St,  Chicago 


A  Music  Box 

I  am  a  little  music  box 
Woimd  up  and  made  to  go, 

And  play  my  little  living-tune 
The  best  way  that  I  know. 

If  I  am  naughty,  cross,  or  rude, 

The  music  will  go  wrong, 
My  little  works  be  tangled  up, 
And  spoil  the  pretty  song. 

1  raust  be  very  sweet  and  good, 

And  happy  all  the  day. 
And  then  the  little  music  box 

In  tune,  will  always  play. 

—  Ahhie  Farwell  Brown 

The  Sunset  Limited 

Oh,  Hush-a-bye  Land  is  a  beautiful  place 
For  sleepy  small  people  to  go, 

And  the  Rock-a-Bye  Route  is  the  favorite 
one 
With  a  certain  wee  laddie  I  know. 

The  track  lies  on  sleepers  of  feathers  and 
down, 
No  accidents  ever  take  place. 
Though  there's  only  one  track,  and  there's 
only  one  train, 
But  it  runs  at  a  wonderful  pace. 

There  are  beautiful  things  to  be  seen  on 
this  route  — 
If  you're  good  you  may  take  just  a  peep; 
But  strange  as  it  seems,  they  are  seen  best 
in  dreams, 
Be  siure  that  you  soon  go  to  sleep. 

Say  good-night  to  the  Sim,  for  he's  off  to 
bed,  too  — 
He  can't  hear  you,  so  just  wave  your 
hand; 
The  Moon  and  the  Stars  they  will  light 
up  the  cars 
As  you  travel  to  Hush-a-bye  Land. 

So,  quick,  jump  aboard,  it  is  time  to  be 
off, 
You  have  nothmg  to  pay,  you  yoimg  elf; 
Just  think  of  the  luxury,  laddie,  you'll 
have  — 
A  whole  sleeping-car  to  yourself! 

—  Booklovers  Magazine 


A  millennium  will  come  when  fear  in  ail 
its  hideous  forms  of  expression  is  elimi- 
nated. Then  man  will  rise  to  the  majesty 
of  perfect  confidence,  of  sublime  sdf -faith; 
a  consciousness  of  security  and  freedom  of 
which  has  he  never  before  dreamed,  and 
his  power  and  efficiency  will  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  — Orison  Swell  Marden 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

NEW  YORK   UNIVERSITY,  New  York  City 

July  2  to  Aofiist  id  1917 

DR.  JAMES  E.  LOUQH.  Director 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Harriette  Molitsa  Mills,  Principal 
Courses  mav  be  takea  for  University  and  Kindergarten 
Training  School  credit 

For  Special  drcular,  address.  Miss  Harriette  M.  M Us 
New  Yorlc  University,  Washington  Sq.,  New  Yodc  Ofty . 


Teachers  Should  Study  Physk:al  Education 
The  Summer  Sesaion  off 

Amrieu  College  if  Pkisleai  Edwafloa 

JunelS— Aacnst4 

offers  these  inoportant  advantages — new,  refreshing 
subjects;  dancing.  f[ames,  athletics  induded  in  course; 
students  improve  in  health  and  vivadty;  pleasant 
educational  surroundings;  ideal  \  acation  in  large  dty. 

Teachers  talcing  summer  course  learn  to  organiae 
play,  direct  athl^ics  and  conduct  physical  training 
classes,  thus  equioping  themselves  for  euctka  salary. 

Large  College  Builoing  including  Big  Gymnasium, 
Dance  Pavilion,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  ad- 
jacent, easy  access  to  golf 
courses,     parks,     olaygroonds. 


Spl( 


..  CeersMOffcwi    ExfcaniUw 

Literature  including  Portfolio  of 
Athletic  Views  free  on  reqnest. 

Americna  Collotfo 
of    Physical    Edvcatloa 

42MttruidBoultvartf 
Dept.  99  Chlciflo 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President 
June  19th  — Aitfust  3nd,  1917 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in 
this  country.  Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  m» 
26  Sutes.  A  worldng  school,  each  course  leading  to 
definite  credit.. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  students. 
Courses  for  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate 
credit  for  high  school  teachers,  grammar  grade  teachers, 
and  for  primary  teachers.  Strong  department  for  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  teachers.  Courses  in  Mannal 
Arts,  Domestic  Science,  and  Agriculture. 

Tuition  915  for  non-Virvinianst  Room  and  board 
reasonaUe.  Special  reducea  rates.  Excursions  to  Wash- 
ington,  Luray  Caverns.  Old  Point  Comfort.  MontioeOo. 
Illustrated  folder  and  official  announcement  in  February. 
Write  to  Charles  G.  Maphis 
DIRECTOR   SUMMER  SCHOOU  University,  Va. 


National  Kindergarten  College 

Elizabeth   Harrison,   President   ' 


KINDERGARTEN 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 
June  18  to  August  10 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Meth- 
ods, under-graduate  and  advanced. 
Special    courses    in    story-telling, 
Playground  with  community  features, 
Industrial  Art,  Sunday-school  Meth- 
ods.   Out-of-door  observation  schools. 
Credits    applied     toward    diploma. 
Resident     dormitories    on    College 
Central  Dormitpry  on  College  Grounda              Grounds.    Many  sociaJ  advantages, 
pariLS,  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches,  libraries,  art  ^leries,  museums,  churches, 
lectures,  concerts,  theatres.   For  illustrated  announcement    address   Dept.  31, 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. Digitized  by  LjQO^L 
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Talking  Together 

Editor's  Page 

Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


March  1917 


The  approach  of  spring  gives  added  interest  to  the  games 
and  dances  that  more  and  more  primary  teachers  are 
using.  The  article  in  the  issue  from  one  of  our  London 
readers  shows  very  conclusively,  even  in  these  small  and 
inadequate  print  tie  joy  they  bring  into  the  most  crowded 
quarters  of  the  city.  If  only  little  children  in  our  country 
schools  could  enjoy  some  of  this  pleasure,  too!  Perhaps 
some  of  the  rural  teachers  may  be  moved  to  greater  efforts 
after  they  have  looked  at  these  pictures. 

If  you  are  planning  a  spring  festival  or  pageant,  however 
simple,  you  will  find  just  the  help  you  need  in  Miss  Wray's 
March,  April  and  May  articles.  As  Miss  Wray  describes 
for  us  only  what  she  has  herself  tried  successfxilly,  no  teacher 
will  find  her  ideas  impracticable. 

The  Myth  Study  this  month  is  intended  to  correlate 
with  the  month's  lessons  on  the  March  winds  and  the 
work  they  do,  and  the  Nature  Lessons  will  tell  you  how  to 
bring  spring  life  into  the  school-room.  Not  every  teacher 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  garden  for  her  children,  but 
there  is  no  one  who  cannot  use  these  Nature  Lessons. 

The  School  Store  has  an  opening  this  month,  as  is  most 
appropriate,  and  the  little  girls,  at  least,  will  consider  this 
just  the  time  to  make  a  hat  shop,  too. 

The  first  of  Miss  Henke's  articles  on  Teaching  the  Re- 
tarded Child,  which  we  intended  to  publish  in  February 
and  which  was  unavoidably  postponed,  is  given  this  month. 


For  such  children,  too,  is  given  a  program  that  can  be  used 
successfully  for  a  public  or  parents'  day.  In  many  schools 
such  days  fall  in  March  and  these  classes  ought  to  have  an 
interesting  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  games  and  handwork  are  all  breezy  and  spring-like, 
and  we  are  sure  the  country  children  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
tell  an  interesting  tale  about  the  March  story  picture. 

Teachers  who  have  a  victrola  will  find  some  very  interest- 
uig  suggestions  for  correlating  the  music,  reading  and  con- 
struction lessons.  The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one  to  many 
teachers  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  articles  that 
come  to  us,  but  apparently  some  of  them  have  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  and  to  such  teachers  we  particularly  com-, 
mend  the  article  by  Miss  Althaus.  The  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  music  is  now  available  to  teachers  surely  does 
not  make  it  appropriate  for  children  of  primary  grades. 
For  example,  we  wonder  how  many  teachers  consider  the 
opera  of  "  Rigoletto  "  a  suitable  story  to  tell  in  school,  illus- 
trated, of  course,  by  the  victrola.  Have  Wagner  records 
any  place  in  the  repertory  of  a  primary  school?  Do  you 
consider  Rubenstein's  Melody  in  F  appropriate  in  a  first 
grade?  Now  that  the  grade  teacher  suddenly  finds  at  her 
command  so  much  material  that  has  never  been  available 
before,  she  ought  to  give  the  subject  careful  study  or  else 
seek  advice  from  those  who  have.  Otherwise  the  new  in- 
strument will  prove  a  very  doubtful  blessing. 


Seven   Boys 
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STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

for  VACATION  WORK  write  us 

NORTH  RIDGE  SflJ^SW 
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Folk  Dance 

.  LiDA  SiBONi  Hanson 
Seven  Boys    . 

(Repeat  each  line) 

Here  seven  boys  in  a  circle  go,  falderalla, 
Each  wants  a  girl,  but  dare  not  say  so, 
falderalla. 

I  am  the  gladdest  boy  in  the  world,  falder- 
aUa. 

For  now  I  got  me  the  nicest  girl,  falder- 
alla. 

Ginger  and  horseradish,  faldera,  falder- 
alla. 

We  scrap  and  fight,  but  make  up  again, 
falderalla. 

The  dance  is  meant  to  be  danced  by 
seven  couples;  it  makes  no  difference, 
however,  whether  there  are  more  or  less 
than  this  niunber,  if  the  word  "seven" 
in  the  first  verse  is  changed  to  "six,"  or 
whatever  is  the  number  of  the  couples. 

The  boys  are  in  a  circle,  holding  hands, 


facing  outward  ("pretty  side  out");  the 
girls  are  in  an  outer  drde,  holding  hands, 
facing  the  boys. 

Figure  1  All  run  with  quick  nmning 
steps  to  the  right,  then  in  opposite  direc- 
tion (1-3);  all  with  same  steps  to  the 
left  (4-6);  girls  to  the  right,  boys  to  the 
left,  then  all  in  same  direction  (7-9) ;  girls 
to  the  left,  boys  to  the  right  (10-12),  at 
the  end  of  which  each  boy  gives  both 
hands  to  the  girl  facing  him. 

Figure  2  Couples  run  to  the  right, 
seen  from  girl  (1-3);  back  (4-6);  dance 
round  to  the  right  in  place  (7-9);  round 
to  left  in  place  (10-12). 

Figure  3  Grand  right  and  left,  be- 
ginning by  partners  giving  each  other 
right  hanch.  A  small  number  of  dancers 
may  get  round  twice,  a  greater  number 
only  goes  round  once.  When  partners 
meet  (first  or  second  time),  they  give  each 
other  both  hands  and  dance  round  to  the 
right  and  left  imtil  the  music  is  out. 

At  the  repetition,  the  boys  choose  the 
girls  next  to  their  first  partner,  and  so  on, 
as  long  as  the  dance  is  kept  up. 


The  Buff  Buckram  Bindmg  of 

lllfEBSTER'S  fteW  hTERNATlOHAL 

Dictionary.  It  ia  now  recommended  in  preference  to  the  sheep  bind- 
ing for  use  in  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  Offices,  Homes,  or  wherever 
subjected  Id  hard  and  constant  service. 

Tests  prove  that  this  Buckram  excels  other  binding  materials  in  strength, 
resistance  to  rubbing  wear,  to  stretching,  to  moisture,  to  the  fading  effect 
of  sunlight,  etc.  Since  1907  the  United  States  Government  lias  used  it  for 
permaiient  publications.  Many  librarians  insist  upon  the  Buckram  binding. 
For  more  than  two  years  this  binding  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional has  successfully  met  the  severe  tests  of 
actual  constant  use. 
The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  is  The  One  Su- 
preme Authority.  It  is  an  all-knowing  teach- 
er, a  universal  question  answerer,  made  by 
specialists  to  meet  your  needs. 
400.000  ViKrabulniT  Termi.  12.000  Bioftrapblcal 
Entries.  N^iv  Gflz«tt««r.  nearly  30.000  Subjecrs. 
TbQUB^iads  of  other  referencea.  6000  tllu«txa- 
llona,  2700  Page* .  H  u  n  d  rcda  of  NEW  Word*  no  t 
glvea  tn  any  otbvr  dtctlonary.  100  Valuable 
Tftbleaof  ColUft*  WelfthtSf  RiOigloiu  S«£ttt,  «tc* 

RCQULAR  snrnoNi  vtst. 

buff  Budvam,  mMWi  s^b^  ioinwd,  f  12JBO 


IIMtoforspedmenpasecctc  hsSptoTi 

newbooklet/'Unlocbthe  Door,"  containing  twen- 

ineLeMonain  the  Use  of  Meiriam-WebtterDicUonaxiet. 

CL  A  C  MBHRIAII  CO,  SprinsffIsM, 
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Songs  That  Fasdnate  the  Little  Folks— 

The  Everyday  Song  Book 

IT  is  easy  to  teach  music  to  the  Little  People  if  you  interest  them — if  they  can 
sing  songs  they  like,  in  keys  that  are  easy  for  them.  That 
is  why  this  new  ''Everyday  Song  Book"  succeeds  so  well  It 
has  easy,  graded  songs,  rote  songs  and  music  for  all  occasions  of 
the  year,  and  most  beautiful  Christmas  and  other  music,  as  well 
as  suggestions  ibr  Primary  Teachers. 

Priees:    Only  3Hc  each  in   100  lots,  P.  O.  B.  Chicsga 
70c   per   doz..    Prepaid;    Single  Copies,   10c,   prepaid. 

The  101  Famous  Poems  i^*iS!i'£s^ 

HERE  are  the  poems  that  have  swayed  men's  hearts  and  deeds  throughout 
history.    The  poetry  that  will  leave  its  impress  on  the  character  of  your 
pupils  as  it  has  on  generations  of  men  and  women  before  them.    Just  the 
Prose  Supplement  alone  contains  masterpieces  like  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Patrick 
Beorr't  Oration,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  etc.    All  in  a  handy,  pocket  sise  volume, 
at  a  ridiculouely  low  price.      Price:  I5c  per  copy,  prepaid.    (No  free  aampleaj 
A  Book  Yoa  Cannot  Duplicate  Blamwhere  ibr  SOe. 

THB  CABLE  COMPANY,  1201  Cable  Building,  CHICAGO 

Ti»0   World'a    Oreutemt   Makers    of  Piunom    und    Innor-Pim^er  Pimnoa 


A  Protest  Continued 

{Continued  from  page  143) 

Ring  of  the  United  States  or  Colonies. 
This  is  the  picture: 

Washington,  rising  to  decline  said,  as 
he  took  off  his  glasses  to  wipe  them,  "My 
eyes  have  grown  dim  in  the  service  of  my 
country,  but  I  never  doubted  her  justice." 

These  stories  teach  greater  lessons  than 
the  hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree.  A  large 
number  of  children  do  not  get  the  point 
or  ideal  intended  by  the  hatchet  story. 
Many  think  it  means  that  they  may  es- 
cape punishment,  even  if  they  do  wrong, 
by  owning  up  at  once,  and  that  the  joy  of 
their  truthfulness  will  make  up  for  the 
damage  they  may  have  done. 

They  are  like  the  Hindu  who  heard  the 
story  of  the  lost  sheep  for  the  first  time 
and  remarked  that  it  were  better  to  be 
lost  for  a  time  so  that  all  could  have  such 
a  good  time  when  he  was  foimd. 

Once  again,  the  story  of  Washington 
and  the  hatchet  cannot  be  defended.  It 
was  invented,  after  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  pastor  of  the 
church  Washington  attend^.  While  it 
is  told  to  prove. the  truthfulness  of  Wash- 
ington, it  is  itself  false.  As  such  it  has  no 
place  in  our  schools  or  exercises  in  connec- 
tion with  Washington. 


A  DISSECTED  MAP  oMhe  u.  S, 


ICif  h  ittt*  inti  {fi  ihft^.     01  DnqH«l  v>|ii#  to  t«vbcrm  and  e^indm 
THE  TAe4-rr  AfJCHCrcO..     A2  4-*3A  mf.  Ad«Bw  Al . ,  Ciauv*,  W, 


ifjosocfoiji' 


^       rOR  TEETH  AJro  BREATH      i 

^      "Leave*  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC 
^     feeling   on  your  teeth  and  gumi** 

S    Afore  Than  Ju«t  A  Rne  Dendfrica; 
=    [t  Fight*  Pyoirbea  (Rigg's  Di>eue) 

^g     T^OR  SofMlDnt  now  coDl&int  Emetine  tad  itl  Ifr 

y^Mirteeib  wiihoat  piin  or  wciofl. 

of  Sftiodi^nu  ArtacLsfcima  en  youiittih  ind  ^nn, 

wkitcos  and  polithei  rourtcelbtpieKrYcitivc  eiuiAiJ. 

Still  t^  f«mihr  todij.  Faite.  powclef  of  Ikqaid  2Sc* 

All  gooid  dmggitljL^     Send  4c  for  two  Bencp^as  hjdp 


HALL&RUCKEL 

2(\2  WA«hin?top  Stnet 
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If  You  are  a  Teacher  of 

"The  Three  R's" 

You  Should  Use — 
STORY  HOUR  READERS 

Because  their  fascinating  stories  from  Mother 
Goose  delight  all  children,  and  their  definite  and 
well-organized  method  makes  the  teacher's  work 
easy  and  successful. 

HEALEY'S   FREE  ARM  MOVEMENT 
WRITING 

Because  the  thorough  preliminary  movement 
drills,  the  generous  practice  and  copious,  clear 
directions  insure  the  right  results. 

HAMILTON'S  ARITHMETICS 

Because  they  give  an  abundance  of  oral  work, 
careful  drill  in  modem  business  practice,  and 
numerous  problems  related  to  everyday  life  of 
both  city  and  country. 

Prices  and  terms  on  application 


American   Book   Company 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Botton 


and  Fun 
Series 


PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen         The  Three  Bears 

ADVANCED  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  ^Chicken  Little 
Little  Red  Riding, Hood 

FIRST  READERS 

Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb  —  Little  Tom  Thumb 
Jack   and   the  Beanstalk  —  Diamonds  and 
Toads 

Price,  30  cents  each 

NOTE.     Thete  books  can  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary   readers   with    any   phonic    system. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


2457  Prairie  Ave.      18  E.  1 7th  St. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


ao  Bromfieid  St.    717  Market  St. 
BOSTON       SAN  FRANCISCO 


YOU  CAN 
TAKE  YOUR 
CLASS  ALL 
OVER  THE. 
WORLD 

and  give  them  a  new, 
deep,  vital  interest  in 
their  work.  You  can 
make  their  lessons 
REAL  and  more  than 
that,  retained  in  vivid 
memory.  You  can  make 

o^A     1  A'      e  *  „     .  your   teaching    mean 

884  —  India    of  tomorrow  —  Handsome         «,Uof  ;♦  i,«-  «T?,-^  ^^.»«. 

schoolboy!  of  Amritsar.  at  the  Golden  ™*^  »^  ^^  "«V«r  meant 

Temple.  before. 

All  these  things  are  now  made  possible  and  practical  for  any 

primary   teacher  through  the   UNDERWOOD    SYSTEM    of 

VISUAL    INSTRUCTION,  the   latest    and    most    important 

educational  achievement  of  the  century. 

It  opens  a  new  field  for  school-room  possibilities.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  in  teaching 
ORAL  ENGLISH  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  this  rfiort- 
cut,  concrete  method  that  can  be  effectively  and  profitably  used 
in  every  primary  grade. 

The  Underwood  Method  of  Visual  Instruction 

comprises  a  pedagogically  organized  series  of . 
STEREOGRAPHS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES 

covering  the  world,  edited  under  the  general  direction  of  F.  M. 
McMuny,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Teaching,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  assisted  by  twenty-four  other 
teaching  experts. 

We  want  every  primary  teacher  to  have  our  explanatory  pam- 
phlet of  the  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  and  particulars  of  our 
FREE  LECTURE  SERVICE  to  schools.    Yours  for  the  asking. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD,  Dept  P,  New  York  City 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  haT"' 


f 


29, 1917 


VALPARAISO-  UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO 


Old  College  Building 


INDIANA 


Tk^  I  IntvAi^ifiv  ^"'^  founded  September  16.  1873,  with  the 
*  **^  V/lllVd*liy  idon  of  giving  to  every  person. the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorouc^,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Summer  School 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  May  29th  and  wiU  continue 
twelve  w^ks.  *  During  this  term 
the  University  will  oner  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from. 
whl6h  students  ma^^  select  their 
work.  There  will  bo  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 

Departments 

Preparatory,  High  School.  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce.  Phonography  A  "IVp^ 
writing,  Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer, 
ing.  Architecture,  Manual  Training;, 
Agricidturo,  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking.  Music,  Fine  Art.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Teachers 

will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


ity to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  thev  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  lact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the^ 
year.  Nlany  enter  for  review  work 
only.^  Others  by  atlehding  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up   special  subjects. 

Equipment 

The  University  is  well  eauipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  'Sp^ial  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  speciali«t4, 
as  instructors. 


THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  i>er  Quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnishea  Room,  S33  to  $45  per 
quarter.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  Prea.  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY»  VIcc-Pms. 

45th  Year  WiU  Open  September  18, 1917 
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Modern  Primary  Methpds^^lSlS: 

Woric  hy  correspondence  is  rapidly  gaining  favor. 
Why  not  increase  your  efficiency  by  securing  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  trained  primary  teacher?  Address 
N.  COOPER  lit  W.  Klat  St.  JohuM  City.  Tmmm 


f 


THE  TEACHER'S   FRIEND 

That's  the   way  thousands    of    teachers  have 
referred  to 

Moore  Push- Pins 

Push-less  hangers  and  other  Push  devices 


to  fasten  pictures,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  to  walls, 
r  tacks.    Send  foci 


without  nails  or  tacks.    Send  foe 
MMft  PHk-Ptaa.  Made  in  2  sises 

Glass  Heads,  Stetl  Points 
MMft  PMk-kii  Baaicn,  4  sizes 

The  Hanger  with  the  Tnnst     J        or  by  mail 
MOORfi  PUSfl-PlN  CO..  Dtpt.  43.  Philaddphlf.  Pa. 


s.  etc.,  to  walls.    ^ 
>c  samples.  f  ^ 

r  Everywhere  <^ 
J  or  by  mail  ll 
Philadclphlf.  Pa.  UU 


Illinois  Training  Sciiool  For  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Exam- 
iners.  Offers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospiUl.  2200  beds.  PrivaU 
duty  experience  provided  in  otner  institution. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 

Eyd  health,  of  age   (20^),  of  good  moral  character, 
ving  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  catak>g  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
caticm  to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Montessori  Teacher^Training  School 

Instruction  in  theory  and  use  of  Montessori  materiab. 
Resident  and  day  students.  Elementary  and  college 
jarei»ratoiy  courses.  $30,000  building.  Basketball, 
Tennis.  For  illustrated  folder,  address  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
Andsrttn,  Dtrtetrtn,  Box  108,  Torrts^ts,  Phnadalphla,  Pa. 


■ 


|A  BANKER 


MADE  TO  OR0ER.MT  STYLE  OS  MATUIAL 

.  ^.^_M.  SpMlal  effw,  tltlMr  styl«  pin  h«r«  Uku* 

B^^^IH  *'***^«  *'***  *"  *^*^  MiMtllutlon  of  l«tt«r* 

BliSr'^>ff9  antf  iHMMral*  wUh  OM  or  IvM  Miors  •!  b*Bt 

hard  ofMrntl.      mttur  Ftato  lAo   oaeh, 

f8.00p«r«(oi«i;  BolMQoMfl.SOoo.^    »».  *479 

Writ*  lor  eatolog.     FrM  upon  rmmt. 

40  BASTIAN  BLeQ..IIOCNiST«a.l«.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI    AVC  ]>^«li^ra«tlI^ilAli4^Ji.nrLiL9,Sp«M;t:^ifl,M->ii,o- 
■  Ln  1  V  kicu«*,  FVi|[ltI>&ar«,iJj;>vri>ttu,Mu»ir4iE'(ct:4i, 

Vvjki,^  Hjiku-rp  (kKitt*.  tit     ~     ~ 


For  «U  fta-^i  mad  occM^iaih^ 


AVuCmmtnctmint  Mi  null 

m  and  BtuHJenti.  ^d  iMjna 

tuii.  iLLuirraATiilJ.  I'Tifio 


^  Something  you  ne 


In  your 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


Max  tw  uficd  oq  bnlJ&Un  bmiH*.  for  miirkliitrdr^irf^^blTie 
Kino  Js  rliUiLNiJ.  phFi-Val  snX  ^^^^r^ti.    fl..l*'rc^^  h^^H►^l^ 

i^l^^d'^^^z  A*  B.  C.  1 ,  2,  3. 

TBS  TABLET  a  near  Oa.       UMMW.  Adams  SUCUcUo 


WRITE    NEWS    ITEMS 

and  Short  Stones  for  Pay  in  Spare  Time. 
EARN  $25  WEEKLY.  Copyright  Book 
and  plan  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 

PRESS  REPORTING  SYNDICATE 
472  St.  Louh  Timos   Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.Sure 

Childrm 
So  fond  you  are  of  shamrockSi 

So  very  fond  of  green, 
Why  did  you  come,  St.  Patrick's  Day?  * 
Undl  March  snowbanks  go  away 

Your  color  can't  be  seen! 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

"O  darlin'  Htt'c  children, 

With  eyes  so  bright  and  keen, 
What  do  I  care  what  March  may  do? 
The'world  I  love  best  shows  my  hue, 
While  you  and  all  the  likes  of  you 
Are  wearin'  of  the  green!" 

—  A,  E,  A. 


Three  Wonderful  Boaks  by 
Susanna  Cocroft 

GREATER  PHYSICAL  EFHCIENGY 

FROM  THESE  THREE  VOLUMES 

BY  THIS    BRILLIANT  AND 

GIFTED  WOMAN 

Let's  Be  Healthy  in  Mind  and  Body 
It  tells  how  the  body  is  made;  it  de- 
scribes the  digestive  canal,  the  kidneys, 
the  circxilatory  system,  the  lungs  and  res- 
piratory system,  the  nervous  system  and 
the  derangements  of  all  of  these.  It  tdls 
about  heat,  cold,  and  proper  bathing; 
about  the  feet  and  their  care;  the  import- 
ance of  habit,  and  the  necessity  of  replac- 
ing bad  habits  with  good  ones;  it  shows 
how  under  right  conditions  the  body  will 
direct  the  work  of  wasting  and  rebuilding 
automatically,  leaving  the  mind  and  spirit 
free  for  development  and  direction. 

What  to  Eat  and  When 
tells  all  about  the  problem  of  nutrition, 
and  the  importance  of  proper  foods;  the 
purposes  qi  foods,  food  elements,  their 
classification  and  the  chemistry  of  foods. 
It  contains  suggestions  on  cooking  and 
treats  fully  the  extremely  important  ques- 
tion of  food  requirements  of  the  system, 
giving  numerous  tables  of  varied  rations 
and  a  number  of  diets,  according^  to  occu- 
pation and  to  conditions  such  as  stomach, 
intestinal  and  kidney  derangements,  ner- 
vous disorders  and  skin  diseases,  rheuma- 
tism, leanness,  obesity,  and  convalescence. 

The  Woman  Worth  While 
tells  why  a  woman  should  makp  the  most 
possible  of  herself  and  how  she  can  do  it. 
It  tells  how  character  is  expressed  in  the 
body  and  in  the  face;  how  woman  is  a 
power  in  the  world;  about  the  refinement 
of  beauty  and  the  duty  of  every  woman  to 
be  attractive;  how  the  spiritual  should  be 
kei^t  above  the  physical;  and  about  the 
power  of  suggestion.  It  tells  about  the 
woman  in  business;  the  financial  condi- 
tion, success  being  attained  by  thought 
and  by  mental  and  physical  activity; 
about  the  belief  in?  self,  and  the  mental 
attitude  of  abundance.  It  discusses  the 
successful  life  for  a  woman;  her  highest 
calling;  the  relation  between  mind  and 
body;  how  thought  changes  the  muscles, 
the  face  and  figure;  and  the  brain;  and 
the  importance  of  pleasant  thoughts; 
of  training  the  thoughts  in  healthy  habits; 
character  building. 

These  books  help  any  woman  to  realize 
her  ambitions,  to  use  her  natural  talents 
to  the  utmost,  to  develop  undreamed-of 
energy  and  ability,  in  short,,  to  make  the 
most  of  herself,  physically  and  mentally. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Publishers,  The 
Knickerbocker  Press,  New  York  City. 


CLEANSE  THE  BLOOD 

AND  AVOID   DISEASE 


When  yoiir  blood  is  impure,  weak,  thin 
and  debilitated,  your  system  becomes 
susceptible  to  any  or  all  diseases. 

Put  your  blood  in  good  condition. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  acts  directly  ana 
pjeculiarly  on  the  blood  —  it  purifies,  en- 
riches and  revitalizes  it  and  builds  up  the 
whole  system. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  stood  the  test 
for  forty  years.  Get  it  to-day.  It  is 
sure  to  help  you- 


DIXON'S  BEGINNERS 

It  was  Froebel  who  said:  "  As  the  be- 
ginning gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after 
development,  so  the  early  beginnings  of 
education  are  of  most  importance." 

The  generous  proportions  of  Dixon's 
Beginnors  Pencil  will  appeal  to  all 
teachers,  whether  they  are  mterested  in 
drawing  or  writing.  It  rests  the  tired 
hand  of  the  child,  as  well  as  being  of 
great  help  to  the  teacher. 

Sample  package  containing  this  and 
other  school  pencils  sent  on  receipt  of 
16c  in  stamps. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Lawton   Duplicator 


Thirty  days'  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  a  CO. 

46  MUUAY  ST. 
NEW  YOIK    CITY 


THE     PALMER    METHOD 

EMBODIES  THE   RIQHT  MECHANICS  AND  PEDAQOQY 
OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWRITING 

The  PALMER  METHOD  has  become  the  atan- 
derd  throughout  America,  because  it  producea 
satisfactory  results.  St.  Paul,  Mimi.,  installed  the 
Palmer  Method  in  l>er  schools  last  September. 
It  had  al  e  dy  "made  ffood"  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  rChicago,  and' sborea  of  other  large 
cities.  The  Palmer  Method  has  proved  to  be  as 
feasible  in  rural  schools   ss  in  city  schools. 

Ask  us  for  the  Special  Literature  of  the  Subject. 

Our  regular  $10  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 
FREE  to  teacbea  whose  pupila  are  supplied  with  in- 
dividual copies  of  our  textbooks.  Wnte  us  for  full 
information. 

Excellent  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  self-teaching  MANUAL, 
single  copy^  25  cents  postpaid. 

THE   A.   N.    PALMER   COMPANY 

M  Irving  Place.  N.  Y.  Palmar  BIdg..  C^  RapMi.  la. 

120  Boyltton  St.,  Boiten,  Man.  Wldtnsr  Bldg..Phliadelphls,P&. 
•     32. So.  Wabssh  Avs..  Chlesgo.  III. 


the:  grammar  of  bnolish. 

ON  THE  THEORY  THAT  THIS  IS  THE  RRST. 
This  course  of  grammar,  cannot  well  be  used  with  one 
of  the  old  sort.    Useless  and  puzzling'  matter  in  its  pre- 
decessors is  not  found  here.    For  thousands  of  years 
^ammarians  have  followed  each  other  without  think- 
1  ng  of  i  mproving  by  taking  out  dead  matter.    284  pages: 
75c  postpaid.  '  No  free  copies.    Circulars. 
G.S.  HUGHS 
Author  of  "Ancient  Qvilizations"  and  "Boken" 
915  East  55th  Street,  Chicago 


THE  SIEBE  OF  VICKSBURB 

Three   Months  in  the  Trenches: 

from  the  Diary  of  a  Boy  Soldier. 

Price.  7d  cenish  postage  paid 

WM.  H.  ROWE,  Publis|)er    < 

776  Michigan  [^fli^^[3y(5j(rtroit,  Midg 
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^An  honest,  painstaking,  efffeient  teachen^  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools,  colleges  and  furivate  schools,  have  beoi  pot  tihere  by  means  of  teacher^  agencies.    The  following  excellent 

"THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


Telephone  CoonectioD 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 

Miss  B.  F.  FOSTER.  Manager. 

MUi  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Manager 


AgeociM  are  daily  helpliif  others;  they  will  iieip  yo«. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  B«aoon  Street,  Boston. 


Teaoh«rs  Want«d  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOiVliVIENDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Thifl  if  an  age  of  ipeciallits — It's  an  ageocy's  bnsiaess  to  place  teachers. 


POSITIONS  OFALLKINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPEMTIVE INSTROCTORS' ASS'H 

Write  us  what  you  want.  usDiny    lyri 

Free  Literature.     Address  HAHIUN,   INU. 


The  Salary  yoor  queilflcatioiis  deserve  is  faicreased  by  an  ageocy  reglstratioa. 


Tlxo  flloli.oirxia.o]rli.^]ra3.  T9ai.oli.ojrfli' 


rlx^nKs.  T9ai.oli.ojrfli'   .Amm^^^G-y 

A  toperior  sgeocy  for  auperjor  people.    We  recaminend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  fchool  officials. 
CHABLES  W.  MULFOID.  Prop.  (Tei.  24J4-24I7  VaotfsrMH)    353  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y. 


DFMN    FnilRATinilAI     RIIRFAII    38tb  year.    Fint  class  eqaipment     Operates  locsDy  and  oationaUv. 

rtllll    CUUURIIUilllL   DUilMU    Direct  calls  from  school  oflkws.     Direct  recommendations.     Well 

NO    ADVANCE    FEE  prepared  tescbeis  in  great  demand.    308  D  7th  S^,  AHentowo,  Pa. 


Ao  Agency  reglstratioa  increases  yoor  chances  for  securing  work  entfa^y  congeohU. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Eight  pa^  Booklet  1*  Road  to  Good  Positions''  Free. 


Onr  Special  Field 

Colort^  Ksnsss,  Montana.  Htm  M«ciee.  Orspsa.  Arteees. 
Califsmis.  Oklahema.  Tsxss.  Wsthtsftae.  Wyoming. 
Idaho.  Nsbrsslia.  Nsvads.  Ne.  Dtlcela.  to.  Dalcela.  Utah 


^  ;  pese 

How  toApply  for  a  School,  With  Laws  of  Certi6catlon 
of  all  the  States,  free  to  members.  Fifty  Cents  in 
stamps  to  non-membeis. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  work  of  Many. 
_  The  l^est  and  most  widdly  patronised  Af  ency  in  the 


West.    Wm.  Bntfer.  Pd. 


I  A.M.*  Ilnpader. 


KOC/<yMrr£ACH£RS 


Have  yon  aver  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


FOR  16  YEARS 


has  been  buikung  ap  its  business  in  the  Northwest 
until  to-day  it  has  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
edttcatois  in  its  fidd.  Write  to-day  for  our  Seven- 
teenth Year  Book.  F.  H.  HUNTWORTH,  Mgr. 
83S  New  York  Stock,  Seattle,  Washhigton. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.,  81  Chi^I  St,  Albany,  N.Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenii* 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and   normal  gradoatss,  spedallsts.  and  other   teachers  to  colleges,  public   and   private 

schoob  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parenU  about  schoob.  Wm.    O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 

Short  Cuntr.irt.    Gu.ir.intircJ  SiTvirc.    Write  for  our  Fret' Booklet     How  to  Apply.    26th  Yimi 
i;.    H.    Nl<    IIOI  S,     Miir.  l'l\   S.   Mi.!..   Av.  .  <  UK    \(.<>,   IM. 


OiLUit  \JSXM.U-^1^   Ocac/l£^ll'    CiOL^TlOU 


FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE-- YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


■AunHom 


Mwv  NALk  n>T  laoM  Btah. MuNesv 

JACK^ONVtlXK.^LA  CHATTANOO«A.' 

U.e  TKuer  null.     TkMrut  Count    • 


KANSAS  crrv.MO. 

Ntw  MMiN  urt  aiee. 

S^OKANK^ABN. 


Ideas  Gained  in  Visitinsr 
Schools 

{Continued  Jram  page  162) 

composition  work  later  on  if  he  can  learn 
to  write  a  good  incident  based  on  one  of 
these  simple  subjects." 

At  my  request  she  told  me  some  more 
of  the  subjects,  which  were  as  follows: 
"The  Cat  and  the  Bird,  The  Postman  and 
the  Letter,  The  Boy  and  the  Fish  Pole, 
The  Squirrel  and  the  Nut,  The  Toad  and 
the  Toadstool,  The  Box  of  Candy  in 
Uncle  Joe*s  Pocket,  The  Knife  and  the 
Piece  of  Willow,  The  Girl  and  the  Pack- 
age of  Flower  Seeds,  The  Little  Girl  and 
the  Penny,  The  Robin  and  the  Worm, 
The  Boy  and  the  Firecracker,  The  Fish 
and  the  Worm." 

When  the  compositions  were  finished 
the  results  were  as  admirable  as  would 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  well- 
thought-out    plan. 

One  small  boy  (not  a  particularly  bright 
one,  the  teacher  said)  had  written  the  fol-, 
lowing  on  The  Mouse  and  the  Trap. 

"A  mouse  trap  was  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
It  had  some  cheese  in 'it.  A  little  mouse 
was  hungry  and  smelled  the  cheese.  But 
when  he  found  it  was  in  a  trap  he  said, 
*No!  no!*  Mr.  Trap,  you  don't  catch  me! 
IVe  seen  you  before!    Good-bye." 

Two  Nickels  vs.  One  Dime 

(For  a  small  boy  with  a  purse  and  two  nickels) 
A  dime,  of  course,  is  nice  and  shiny. 

But  when,  with  eyes  that  tease. 
My  Dad  says,  "Take  your  choice  now 

Teddy, 
Two  m'ckels  or  a  dime? "    I'm  ready; 

"Give  me  two  nickels,  please!" 

One  dime,  you  see,  can't  clink  and  rattle. 

The  way  two  nickels  can, 
Within  your  purse  it  looks  so  meager, 
You  don't  feel  half  so  proud  and  eager. 

Nor  half  so  much  a  man! 

And,  somehow,  when  you  come  to  spend 
them 

For  gum  or  chocolate  bar. 
For  popcorn,  candy,  pad,  or  stencil, 
For  marble,  jack-^iife,  ball,  or  pencil. 

Two  fives  go  twice  as  far. 

And,  then,  besides,  you  can't  help  seeing 

And  thinking,  all  the  time, 
(Though  counting  peimy  after  penny. 
Each  nickel  has  just  half  as  many), . 

It's  larger  than  a  dime!  — i4.  E.  A^ 


FOB  BUSY  WORK  — 

DOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Price,  28  cents,  postpaid 


Red,  ^dlow,  green  and  purple  sheets  of  card- 
board imnted  as  above,  giving  nearly  600  dominos 
when  cut  up^  Especially  helpful  in  number  work. 
Directions  on  envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BOSTON    NEWY^RK    CHICAaO    SAN  FRANascO 
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teachers.''    It  is  a  legfHimate  and  helpful  business.    Some  of  the  yety  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
teacher^  agfencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL.** 


NOTES 

—  Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker  of 
Tiverton  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  visitors  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  College.  This  is  a  fitting 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Barker's  deep  interest 
and  long  experience  in  educational  affairs. 
The  college  itself  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  Mrs.  Barker's  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  service  to  which  the  Board  of 
managers  have  called  her. 


increase  in  subscription 
price; 

Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper,  and  of  everything  else 
necessary  in  the  publishing  of  a  magazine, 
the  subscription  price  of  Popular  Edu- 
cator will  be  advanced  to  $2.00  per  year. 
For  a  limited  period  subscriptions  will  be 
accepted,  cash  with  order,  at  the  present 
rate  of  $1.50  per  year,  for  not  more  than 
two  years  in  advance. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  desire  to  renew  at  the 
present  price  of  $1.50,  payment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  from  present  date  of 
expiration  will' be  accepted  at  $1.50  per 
year. 

Act  Promptly 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  im 
portance  of  sending  renewals  NOW,  as  the 
rapid  rise  in  cost  of  all  raw  materials  is 
likely  to  force  this  increase  sooner  than  we 
anticipate. 


"THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  LEADING  MASSACHUSETTS  EDUCATORS,— 
a  college  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  publisher, — say  of  our 
Manual  with  Advice  to  Candidates.    Sent  free  to  New  England  teachers. 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  Agency  regiBtrmtioh  increasM  yonr  chances  for  lecuring  work  entirely  congenial. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

ESTABUaHED     1333 

623  South  Wabaah  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

WMtarn   Offlet:   SPOKANE.   WASHINQTON 


OUR    BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business," 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO     ANY    ADORESS 


Competition  for  poiltions  grows  sharper  each  year  —  use  every  help 


MIDLAND      Seventeen  years  under  the  same  management  !l^!fll^ 
TEAOH  ERS'  assures  the  best  of  service  to  both  employer  and  salt^KE  CITY 
ABENOY       teacher.    It  is  none  too  early  to  enroll  for  1917-18.  uTAH 


Employ  an  agency  to  act  as  yonr  bnshiess  manager. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

M  Park  Street,  BosUm,  Man.  S17  Masonic  Tempie,  Demur .  Cd. 

166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  7.  614  Jwmal  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore, 

dO0  Title  Bldg.,  Birmnekam,  Ala,  fWl  ShaUuck  Aventie,  Berkeley,  Col, 

$8  B.  Jackson  Bhd.,  CMcago,  lU.  655  Cit.  Bk.  Bldg.  Los  AngeUs,  Col, 

Send  to  any  addreas  above  for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


Government  Positions  for 
Teachers 

^  All  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  United  States  Government 
examinations  to  be  held  throughout  the 
entire  country,  during  March  and  April. 
The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from  $600  to 
$1500;  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  W  222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
obtainable  and  giving  many  sample  ex- 
amination questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  chaige. 


It  Is  always  wise  to  have  **a  friend  at  the  Court  off  C«sar."    Register  Nowl 


Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

1013-14-15  Herskowitz  Bldgr. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY     OKLAHOMA 


Good  salaries  and  excellent  chances 
for  promotion  in  the  growing  Southwest. 
Traveling  Representative  working  in  the 
behalf  of  our  members.    Enroll  at  once. 


The  time  to  he  registered  with  an  agency  Is  all  the  time. 


FK'cn  Thi:  (;r[:at  lak[:>  to  Tur  iapif  if 

nmriLAPOLi.j 

TKACMt:R3 
AGtnCY 


PROMPT 

EFFICMEMT 

SERVICE 


Write  for  tree  Booklet 
306  Uth  Ave.,  S.  E. 

^^  in  neapol  h,  M  inn  * 


Do  It  Now! 


Do  It  Nowl 


1647    TEACHERS    NEEDED   IN    24    DAYS 

During  a  period  of  twenty-fotir  consecutive  working  days,  1915-16.  employers  asked  us  for  1647  teachers  to  fill 
OUR  FIFTH  YEAR  of  recommending  only  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers. 


positJ 
THIS 


Thirteen  Thousand  brainy  men  and 


tiona  in  thirty-three  sUtes. -^ , 

HIS  IS  WHY  our  membere  are  usuaUy  elected.    THEY  ARE  WANTED, 
women  placed  by  our  Association.    Free  registration. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOOATION  (INC.) 

675  Scarritt  Bldtf.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  off  an  ageocy. 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


THF  WAY  TO  W 
THE    BEST 


CHICA.GO 


TEACHERS* 


THE    BtSl  .11  mhm  lau^  sir^^i.  s„,.e  ::().',  AGENCY 

POSITIONS    DIRECT   TO    SCHOOL   AUTHORITIES:  U.S.  AND    CANADA 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Put  up  in  enydope,  and  making  250 cards,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  printed  on  both 
sides,  500  figures  and  aiithmetical  signs,  aaaorted 


colofs. 


Price,  18  centa,  postpaid 


2  X  3 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Botton  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TWO  OFFICES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Our  business  is  done  by  recommendcUion  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  employers. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  portions  for  which 
we  need  suitable  candidates. 

C.   WILBUl  CAIY.  MaDatfer  OEOIOE  H.  LAllABEE.  Manaier 

CoDD.   Mntval  Bvildintf,  Hartford,  Codd.  Fidelity  Bnlldintf,  Portlaad,  Malii|^ 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 
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The  Victrola  VI  in  use  at  a  Rural  School 
near  Huntsrille,  Ala. 


The  new  Victor  booldet 
containing  valuable  raggestiooi 
for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school 


The  Rural  School  is  the  Community  Center 

of  over  fifty  millions  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  have  heretofore  been 
denied  the  great  cultural  advantages  of  good  music. 

The  Victor-Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

now  carry  the  world's  best  music  to  the  children  in  the  rural  school, 
and  to  their  parents. 

A  New  Booklet, 
""The  Victor  in  Rural  Schools'" 

contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  lessons  in  teaching  rote  songs, 
and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 

A  list  of  26  Victor  Records  for  $25  includes: 

51  Vocal  Selections  Songs  of  20  American  Birds 

27  Instrumental  Selections  2  Primary  Stories 

2  Marches  2  American  Poems 

8  Folk  Dances  and  Singfing  Games  6  Band  Accompaniments  for  Community  Singring: 

This  list  of  102  distinct  selections  furnishes  material  for  School  Marching*,  Calisthenics, 
Folk  Dances,  Writing  Exercises,  Rote  Songs,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training,  Nature 
Study,  Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selections,  Violin,  'Cello,  Flute, 
Harp,  Xylophone,  Bells,  Orchestra,  Band,  Stories,  and 
English  Literature. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet 
free  at  any  Victor  dealer's;  or  a 
copy  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the 

Educatioiial  DeparlDMiit 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camdeny  N.  J* 


rict^^r.^ 


Jl^\ 


"his  MASTERS  VOirE"  J 


Victor 


Vktrola  VI,  in  oak— $25 

A  d«airabl«  mmI  ln«zp«Bahr« 
for  Rnral  Schoob 


A  REPUBt)W5£HIEF  BUSINESS  IS  EDUCATION 
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A  PAGE  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


^NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL   OF   ORATORY 
Bammer  Bchool  June  as  to  August  3 


trk,  et 
3,  Bo: 


R.  B.  DENNIS,  Box  45^.  Evanston.  IlUnoia. 


Ghlcafio  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

For  Women 

Summer  Session  June  22  to  July  27, 1917 

Theoretical  and    Practical   Courses    for  Public 

School  and  Playground  woifc,  including  iEsthetic  and 

Folk  Dkncing.    Swedish  and  German  Gvmnastics 

Orris  Ball  Main  Doimltoiy  and   Games.      Elementary 

and  Advanced  work. 

•Summer  Camp  in 
Michigan  during  the 
months  of  June  August, 
September. 

For  CtUalogue  Address 

430  S.  Wsteah  AvMue, 
Chlcngo.  HI. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

JUNE  30th  to  AUGUST  1st 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindergarten   and    Elemeotaty    Methods. 

Special  courses  available  ui  Graphic  Arts, 
Music,  etc.  Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Many  advantages  in  Chicago  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  golf  groimds,  summer  concerts,  etc. 
This  year's  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  School,  located  near  Lin- 
coln Park  and  the  Lake  Shore. 

For  detailed  information  address  Dept.  16, 
54  Scott  Street,  Chicago. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

AT 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBELTRAININQSCHOOL 

A  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

JUNE  25— AUGUST  3 

Cool  Class  Rooms  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan 
Three  Beots.  I.  Kindergarten.   11.  Primary.  III.  Play- 
ground.   Practical  and  Advanced  Courses —  Super- 
visor's Course  —  Credits  toward  Diploma. 
Strong  Faculty  —  Fine  Equipment — Accredited. 

Addres^Registrar,  Dept.  Bi  616-22  So.  Mkhigan 
Blvd^  Chiciq^O.    <Notb  22nd  year  opens  Sept.  18) 


TRAINIIIB  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

•(•  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL  + 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  year  course 
preparatory  instructioa.  Theoretical  and  Practical  class 
work  throughout  the  course.  Minimum  entrance  re- 
quirements two  years  High  School  work.  For  informa- 
tion aoply  to  MISS  E.  C  BURQESS.  Snpt.  Box  33, 
Tralaiog  School,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago 


EARN  MORE 

An  Unusual  Opportunity  to 
Increase    Your    Income. 


11 


We  can  use  energetic  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  with  successful  teaching  experience 
to  represent  us  locally  and  at  summer  schools, 
institutes  and  chautauquas  in  the  sale  of 

Public  School  Methods. 

New  Edition 

You  may  engage  with  us  during  your  summer 
vacation  or  on  a  permanent  basis.  Pleasant,  re- 
I  muneratlve  %vork.     For  detailed  Information, 
address   

THE  METHODS  COMPANY.  INC 
DepL  E»  59  E.  Mmdiaon  St.  Chicago 


The  Wind 

The  Wind  that  made  the  meadows  dance 

Came  whistling  through  the  glade 
And  all  the  little  birch-trees  laughed 

And  twinkled  in  the  shade. 
He  tossed  a  red  leaf  in  my  hair, 

Caressed  each  slim  young  tree 
And  left  the  garden  all  agog 

With  gay  expectancy. 

To-day,  the  Wind  came  back  again  — 

He  marched  like  men  at  war, 
And  dust  and  leaves  and  frightened  birds 

Came  hurrying  before; 
He  tramped  the  meadows  under  foot, 

He  wlupped  the  trees  to  shreds, 
And  O,  the  havoc  that  he  wrought 

Among  my  garden-beds! 

Next  time  the  Wind  comes  whistling  by  — 

So  airily  polite, 
I'll  run  and  tell  my  lady  trees 

To  bind  their  tresses  tight; 
I'll  send  a  warning  to  the  brook, 

I'll  bid  the  rain-crow  shout 
And  every  garden  sentinel 

Shall  hang  storm-signals  out! 

—  Mar  gar  el    Lee    Ashley   in   Harper* s 
Magazine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVAHIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Term :  July  Ninth  to  August  Eighteenth 

A  variety  of  courses  in  the  following  subjects  leading  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees:  Anthropology, 
Bacteriology,  Botany,  Business  Law,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Ecooomics,  Education,  Englbh,  Fioauce  and  Com- 
merce, Geography,  German  Histoiv,  Italian.  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education. 
Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Spanish 
and  Zoology, 

Systematic  Group  of  courses  for  Elementary  School 
Teachets  centered  about  the  School  of  Observation. 
Model  High  School  classes  in  English,  French  and 
Mathematics,  supplemented  by  courses  on  Methods  of 
Teaching  ^Higfa  School  subjects. 

Special  classes  in  the  teaching  of  Qvjcs  to  all  grades, 
with  demonstration. 

A  special  group  of  courses  for  Cbntinuation  Class  train- 
ing  will  be  offered  this  year. 

Practical,  systematic  and  advanced  courses  b  Psy- 
chology for  social  workers,  teachers  of  backward  chil- 
dren, superintendents,  general  supervisors,  etc.  Psy- 
chological Clink  and  Kestoratk>n  Class. 

All  courses  open  to  men  and  women.  Comfortable 
accommodations  in  theUniversity  Dormitories.  Library, 
Houston  Hall,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to 
all  students. 

Week  ends  may  be  spent  at  the  seashore  —  Atlantic 
Ci^,  Cape  May,  Wildwood.  Ocean  City,  etc 

For  circular  and  information,  address  Owen  L.  Shinn, 
Director  of  the  Summer  School.  Box  101,  College  Hall, 
Uolversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  New  York  City 

July  2  to  Attcast  10.  1917 

DR.  JAMES  E.  LOUQH.  DIrMtor 

KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Harriett*  Melissa  MUli,  Principal 
Courses  may  be  taken  for  University  and  Kindergarten 
Training  School  credit 

For  Special  circular,  address.  Miss  Harrictte  M.  Mills 
New  York  University,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City . 


Phipsical 
Education 


TheStunmerCooxBeof  iOIEIICAR  COUfa  OF  niSlQ^ 
EDDCATIOII  offers  a  pleasant  vacation  and  instructipn 
that  prepares  teachers  for  better  positions.   Fuoda- 
mentals  of  Physical  Education  and  Plur  ground 
Supervision  given  in  summer  session.   Choice  of 
thirty.five  subjects.    Gymnasium  drills  and  exer- 
cises, aesthetic  dancing,  tennis  and  other  athletic 
diveretons.   Junm  26  to  Avcnsl  4. 
Co-«d«catioMl  SpleadidBiiiUiBs  Larg«  Faeakar 
Portfolio  of  Athletic  Views  free. 
AmiCM  COUEffi  OF  PHYSICAL  UfKkVm 
I>«9t.99        4200GraiMlBovtevafd,CUea«o,IIL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President 
Jimo  19th— Annit  2od,  1917 

ThenM)St  beautirul  group  of  Academic  Buildings  in 
this  country.  Distingiusheid  (acuity.  Attendance  from 
26  Sutes.  A  working  school,  e^^  pourse  leading  to' 
definite  credit. 

Univenity  and  college  credit  (or  teachers  and  students. 
Courses  for  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate 
credit  for  high  school  teachers,  grammar  grade  teachers, 
and  for  primary  teachers.  Strong  department  for  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  teachers.  Courses  in  Manual 
Arts,  Domestic  Science,  and  A^culture. 

Tuition  $15  for  non-Virginians.  Room  and  board 
reasonable.  Special  reduced  rates.  Excursions  to  Wa^- 
ington,  LuJray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort j  Monticdlo. 
Illustrated  folder  and  official  announcement  in  February. 
Write  to  Charles  G.  Maphis. 
DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  University,  Va. 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  ' 

See  Announcemeiit  on  page  207 


National  Kindergarten  College 

Elizabeth  Harrison,   President 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
June  18  to  August  10 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Meth- 
ods, under-graduate  and  advanced. 
Special  courses  in  story- telling, 
Playground  with  commimity  features. 
Industrial  Art,  Sunday-school  Meth- 
ods. Out-of-door  observation  schools. 
Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Resident  dormitories  on  College 
Central  Dormitory  on  College  Grounds  Grounds.    Many  social  advantages, 

parks,  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  churches, 
lectures,  concerts,  theatres.  For  illustrated  announcement  address  Dept.  31, 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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ReprodactieiM  *t  the  World'*  Great  Painting* 

A  Cent-and-a-Half  Each 

for  20  or  more 

20  for  aO  cents;   $1.50  per  hundred.    Postpaid. 
Size  63^  X  8.     Send  30  cents  for  20  art  subjects. 
Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size.    For  50  or  more.    3  x  33^. 
Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size.    For  5  or  more.     10  x  12. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Colors 

Two  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more.    Size  7x9.    Send  50  cents  for  25  common  birds  and  a  very  brief  description  of  each* 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing.    90  cents  each ;  10  for  $8.50.    Portraits  $1 .00  each.    Size  22x28  including  the  white  margin. 

C/^T^LOQUES:    Beautiful  64-page  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations  for  5  two-cent  stamps. 
*    (Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.) 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Sir  Galahad 


The  Horse  Fair  Rosa  Bonkeur 

This  is  one  of  the  half  cent  size. 
(Send  90  oenu  for  the  Horse  Fair  or  Sir  Galahad  and  frame  it  for  your  schoolroom.) 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


OPENS 
MAY  29,  1017 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 


VMJ>ARA130 


Old  Collf  EC  auMdtng 


INDIANA 


Tk^  I  fmiv#aiittifiy  ^<M  founded  September  16,  1873,  with  the 
A  uic  ^/lU  wr9ll.jf  idea  of  givmg  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thoroui^  praotioal  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginnins,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  pxerious  year. 


The  Summer  Sdiool 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
Sutes.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  May  29th  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  oner  an  ez- 
ceptional  list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  aeleot  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  imd  r»- 
view  work  in  the  following 

Departments 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  TWchers,  £du- 
eation.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer, 
ing,  Arduteotore,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Publra 
Speaking,  Mumo,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Pharmaoy,  LftWt 
Medicinieand  Dentistry. 

Tefeichers 

will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


ity to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  thev  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
Bommer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up  special  subjects. 

Equipment 

The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  i^paratus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  erade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratonr  laoilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
l^  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparin|(  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 


THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tahun,  tZO.OO  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnubed  Room,  t33  to  t4S  per 
qnaiter.    Catalog  will  be  suiled  frae.    Addnas 

HBNmr  B.  BROWN,  Ptm.  or  OUVBR  P.  KINSET,  Vle»PrM. 

45th  Year  WiU  Open  September  18, 1917 


If  Minus  Can  Be  Made 
P/us—ttow  Much  More 
Can  P/us  Be  Made? 

IN   teaching   classes  of   defective 
children,   Story   Hour'  Readers 

are  now   widely  used— a   proof  of 
their  extraordinary  efficiency. 

This  efficiency  is  due  to  their 
rare  combination  of  method  and 
material.  And  the  very  qualities 
that  make  these  books  so  successful 
with  the  minus  children  give  corre- 
spondingly greater  success  with  the 
p/us  children. 

• 

Every  class  using  Story  Hour 
Readers  is  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  this  fact.  (?^ 


American   Book  Company 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

for  VACATION  WORK  write  us 

NORTH  RIDGE  SflJTflKM: 
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Souvenirs  for  Your  School 


'Ha.; 
w;iio()i, 


On  i^n\  ih^^  ai>rf  tv^t^j  (l^f  M<k. 


VVIL   t     lf>bt*    IJ 


J 


To-day  the  teacher  wields  a  greater  Community  In- 
Huenoe  than  ever  before,  and  to  do  this,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  promote  mutual  interests,  in  which 

OUR  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

have  been  a  factor.  By  their  use  the  teacher's  com- 
munity interests  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  school 
patrcHis,  which  in  turn  has  created  a  greater  interest  in 
the  school  and  its  mission. 

Souvenir  No.  7  is  our  new  1917  style  herewith  illus- 
trated. 3M  X  6H  inches,  text  is  steel  die  embossed  in 
green,  whUe  the  design  in  plate  marked  oval  is  in  green, 
pink  and  gold ,  producing  a  particularly  rich  appearance. 
Iio(Alet  has  8  msert  pages  and  tied  with  silk  tassel  as 
shown.  On  insert  paxes  is  Lrinted  an  illustrated  greeting 
from  teacher  to  pupils,  and  two  espedally  ^ood  poems, 
"Memories  of  School  Days"  and  "1  he  Fashioner,"  both 
artistically  hand  lettered  and  iUustrated. 

We  also  print  material  you  send  us  which  is  name  of 
your  school  (if  any)  Dist.  No.,  township,  countv,  state, 
name  ot  teacher  or  teachers,  pupils,  and  if  deared,  the 
School  Board. 

If  photo  souvenir  is  desired,  send  us  the  photo  vou  wish 
reproduced  and  we  will  copy  from  it  a  correct  sue  photo 
for  each  souvenir  and  return  the  original.  If  photo 
is  not  desired,  there  appears  in  panel  Instead,  an  educa- 
tional emblem  and  quotation ;  or  if  you  prefer,  you  can 
mount  photo  on  inside  with  good  effect,  thus  showing 
both  photo  and  quotation. 

We  can  arrange  this  style  for  photos  of  two,  three  or 
four  teachers  and  without  photo  for  any  size  school. 
For  souvenirs  with  more  than  one  photo,  write  for  sample 
and  prices. 

PRICES  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  7 
WITHOUT  PHOTO  —  12  or  Was  $1.15;  additional  ones 
6  cents  each 

WITH  PHOTO  — 12  or  kss  $1.30;    additional  ones 
7  cents  each 

&ivelope8  for  above,  per  dozen  6  cents 

These  envelopes  have  etched  on  the  front  "Souvenir  of 

our  School" 

Order  as  many  or  more  souvenirs  as  pupib'  names 
appearing  thereon.  Should  pupib'  names  exceed  num- 
ber of  souvenirs  desired,  add  1  cent  for  each  name  in 


Remittance  must  accompany  order.    Remit  by  post-office  or  express  money  order  when  possible. 

If  you  order  from  thi^  advertiaemeDt  we  will  strive  to  please  you.    If  you  desire  samples,  send  stamp  for  our  line. 

Our  claim  for  this  souvenir  is  that  it  has  no  superior  and  when  you  examine  ouality.  illustrations,  text,  etc.,  we 
bdieve  you  will  verify  our  claim.  To  those  desinng  a  souvenir  of  particulariy  high  dass  in  every  respect,  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  our  new  style  7. 

A  six -inch,  hard  maple  Teacher's  Desk  Ruler,  printed  especially  for  teachers,  which  you  will  find  very  conven- 
ient, will  be  enclosed  with  your  souvenirs.    For  a  suooessfiu  ckning  of  your  school,  distribute  our  souvenirs. 

Colonial  Printing  Co^      BoxW,     Mansfield,  Ohio 


The  Tree 

The  tree  his  branches  sways  on  high 
And  lifts  them  boldly  to  the  sky. 

Be  like  the  tree, 

Unfettered  and  free!  — Car/  Betz 

Trees 

Ehn*  trees 

and  the  leaf  the  boy  in  me  hated 

long  ago  — 

rough  and  sandy. 

Poplars 

and  their  leaves 

tender,  smooth  to  the  fingers 

and  a  secret  in  their  smell 

I  have  forgotten. 

Oaks 

and  forest  glades, 

heart  aching  with  wonder,  fear; 

their  bitter  mast. 

Willows 

and  the  scented  beetle 

we  put  in  our  handkerchiefs; 

and  the  root  of  one 

that  spread  into  a  river; 

nakedness,  water,  and  joy. 

Hawthorn, 

white  and  odorous  with  blossom, 

framing  the  quiet  fields 

and  swa3ring  flowers  and  grasses, 

and  the  hum  of  bees. 

O  these  are  the  things  that  are  with  me 

now, 
In  the  town; 
and  I  am  grateful 
for  this  minute  of  my  manhood. 

—  F.  5.  Flint  in  Unity 


,   Here  are  Two  Classy 

CLOSING  DAY  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS  FOR  1917 

We  want  you  to  see  samples,  which  will  be  sent  FREE 


As  a  matter  of  professional  pride,  you  desire 
to  leave  the  best  possible  impression  upon 
your  school  district  at  the  close  of  school. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  dramatic  opportunity  . 
afforded  by  the  giving  of  a  souvenir  —  the 
httle  presentation  talk;  the  excited  expectancy 
of  the  pupils!  In  that  moment  the  aggrava- 
tions and  misunderstandings  of  the  year  are 
forgotten. 

Description  —  Souvenir  Booklets  differ  only 
in  size,  cover  design,  and  size  of  photos.  Each 
booklet  consists  of  cover  and  two  inserts. 
Covers  are  embossed  in  green  and  rich  gold, 
and  are  in  design  as  noted  in  engravings  here- 
with printed.  Inside  pages  contain  close  of 
school  poem,  another  poem  entitled  School 
Days,  and  one  page  of  Maxims,  all  pen  drawn 
and  hand  engraved  with  appropriate  etchings. 
Cover  and  insert  united- with  silk  tassel. 


^fliual  %\x)ij 


vt^S  -aKft^ft  m  <^M 


'5* 


Style  No.  5 


We  Print  to  Your  Order  —  Name  and  district  number  of  your  school,  township,  county,  state, 
teacher's  name,  names  of  school  officers,  and  names  of  all  your  pupils,  either  in  grades  or  years,  or  without, 
if  preferred.    Order  as  many  souvenirs  as  you  have  names  to  be  printed. 

Photo  of  Teacher— or  that  of  building  — may  be  added  —  send  photo  to  be  copied.  Write  your  name 
and  address  on  back  of  your  photo.    All  photos  returned  securely  packed. 


Style  No.  7 


No.  7,  Upright,  size  nearly  3x7  inches, 

12  for  SI. 15,  additional  ones  6c  each. 

With  Photo,  12  for  $1.25,  additional  ones  7c  each. 

Envelopes  to  match,  10c  per  dozen. 


No.  5,  Oblong  style,  size  4x6  inches, 
12  for  $1.25,  additional  ones  6c  each. 
Photo,  l^c  each  extra. 
Envelopes  to  match,  10c  per  dozen. 


Don't  base  your  judgment  upon  the  illustrations  and  this  meagre  description,  but  order  samples, 
we  will  send  order  blank,  return  envelope,  etc.    Address  all  communications. 


Do  it  at  once.    With  the  samples 


The  Ohio  Printing  Company, 

w. 


Box  P 

E.  SBIBBRT,  Proprietor 


New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 
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Seibert  Last  Day  of  School  Souvenirs 

XUa  pArs/^nftl  Tftii^k  Success  in  the  professioa  of  teaching  is  not  a  nutter  of  brains  ao 
»**'5  I^crauntU  lUUCn  much  as  of  peraonality.  Some  very  smart  people  have  made  a 
failure  of  teaching  because  they  lacked  the  personal  touch. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIRS  infuse  the  last-day -of-scbool  exercises  with  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
These  Souvcnizs  leave  a  pleasant  and  friendly  feeling  in  the  school  community  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
investment  in  SEIBERT  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS  yields  a  large  return  in  good-wiU. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  16 

Designed  after  the  suggestions  of  teachers  who  participated  in  our  souvenir  contest  last  year.  The 
drawings  on  the  cover  are  embossed  in  silver  —  the  text,  in  green.    Tied  with  silk  ribbon. 

The  inside  of  the  souvenir  consists  of  an  eight-page  insert.  On  the  first  page  is  a  greeting  from  trarhfr  to 
pupils.    An  original  poem  entitled,  "The  Road  of  Learning,"  occupies  three  pages. 

On  the  remaining  pages  we  imnt  name  of  teacher,  school  Board,  scholars ,  school  district,  township,  county , 
and  state  —  which  must  oe  furnished  when  you  order.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  luuaaes  and  data,  correctly  as 
per  copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 

If  you  desire,  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  school  buildinff  may  be  placed  on  the  front  cover.  This  adds 
neatly  to  the  individuality  of  the  souvenir.  We  copy  any  photograph  sent  us.  Write  name  and  address  oo 
tbe  back  of  the  phoiograph  and  it  will  be  returned  imin  jured.  In  case  you  do  not  wish  to  uw  the  photo,  the 
panel  will  show  a  neaUy  engraved  design. 

PRICE  UST.  POSTPAID 

12  without  photo,  $1.25;  additional  ones  6  cts.  each;  If  photos  are  desired  add  IH  cts.  for  each  sou- 
venir. No  less  than  12  sold.  Transparent  envelopes  to  ocatch,  7c  per  docen.  As  many  souvenirs  shouki  be 
ordered  as  there  are  names  appearing  on  them.  Wnere  pupils'  names  exceed  the  number  of  souvenirs  ordered, 
add  one  cent  for  each  name  in  excess.  Remittance  must  accompany  order.  Stamps  and  pemoal  checks  will 
be  accepted  only  when  other  forms  of  remittance  are  impossible. 

M^  the  f  irvy  a«^*  t>f  v,' --  -  )  If  you  deswe  to  see  samples  of  this  and  other  souvcnixs,  send  2c  b  stamps. 

rirvtis\jrc  bdQcrAcnt  lf^  ^c^-,    .  fl  ,  |^  you  riot  ixna^iiie  the  gratitude  of  your  pupib  upon  receiving  such  a  sou 


Can  you  not  muffine  tne  gratitude  of  your  pupils  unooreoeivmg  such  a  souvenir  oo  toe  last  day  at  icj 
and  the  approval  of  tne  parents?    Would  you  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  appljring  the  persooal  touch? 

Note  ~  We  have  been  doing  business  at  the  same  place  for  seventeen  yean.    Tlie  name  of  our  dty  has 
been  changed,  however,  from  Canal  Dover  to  just  Dover.  • 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,  Box  11,  Dover,   Ohio 


Economo  is  more  than  the  name  of  a  crayon;  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  system  — a  new  and  economical  method  of 
supplying  crayons  to  schools.  When  you  buy  crayons, 
you  pay  for  the  box.  When  you  buy  "Kconomo/' 
the  box  is  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense 
because  the  *'  Kconomo  "  metal  box  is  not  thrown 
away  when  the  crayons  are  used.  It  is  retained 
and  refilled  with  new  crayons  bought  in  bulk 
at  a  much  lov^er  price  than  by  the  box. 


Economo  *^   means    Crayon    Economy 


rbe  first  cost  b  approxmiately  the  same  as  for  crayons  of  simiJar  quality  in  paper  box,  and  the  subsequcrnt  ex- 
pense is  far  less.     Made  in  two  grades  of  composition— wax  and  hydro-pTessed^to  meet  the  needs  of  e^-ery  schooL 

Econotno  Pressed  Crayons  No,  15 

Eight  crayons  in  box,  per  liux, 10.20 

In  hulk  J  one  color  or  assorted,  per  gross,  , .  _  S2..tO 


Economo  Wax  Crayons  No<  10 

Eight  crayons  in  box,  ptr  box,   $0.15 

In  bulk,  any  one  color,  or  assorted,  per  gross,  $1.40 


Write  for  descriptive 

circular  and  fall 

particulars 


MILTON   BRADLEY   COHPANY,  Springfield,   Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Franc Islo 

Chicago:  THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.  Kansas  CUj;   HOOVER   BROS, 


^T5^n?5CH57 
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RHYME   AND   STORY 
PRIMER 

By  ETTA  AUSTIN  BLA1SDELL  and 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISD^i^L 

"Story-approach"  method  with 
emphasis  on  phrasing.    All  pictures 
in  colors.    Price,  32  cents. 
Just  published, 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

AND  THE  LARGEST 
is  WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR 

the  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Readers.  Carefully 
graded.  AU  pictures  in  colors.  Vocabulary  of  ^DO  words.  Tota  1 
material,  8,000  words.    Price,  30  cents.    Just  published. 

PLAY  AWHILE: 

A  Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Second  Year 

By  M.  A.  DOHENY.    Price,  60  cents.    Just  published. 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

By  E.  A.  &  M.  F.  BLAISDELL 

For  first-year  reading 

BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  40c. 
CHERRY-TREE  CHILDREN,    40c 

For  second-year  reading 
POLLY  AND  DOLLY, 
TOMMY  TINKER'S  BOOK, 
TWILIGHT  TOWN, 
PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS, 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY, 

NEWB00K8F0RTEACHER8: 

How  to  Learn  Easily,  Dearborn  $1 .00 
Workmanship  in  Words,  Kelley  $1 .00 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 

S4  BEACON  STREET.  BOSTON  S28  10.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICABO 


MENTAL  STRAIN 

exhausts  the  vital  phosphates 
from  the  brain  cells 

Phosphates  are  vital  constituents  of 
the  bodily  tissues.  When  worry,  anx- 
iety, overwork  or  loss  of  sleep  cause 
mental  strain,  the  brain  cells  are  de- 
pleted of  their  phosphates,  and  these 
elements  must  be  replaced  before  nor- 
mal conditions  can  be  reestablished. 

The  phosphates  so  necessary  to  brain 
power  are  supplied  in  an  agreeable 
form,  in  Horsiord's  Acid  Phosphate,  a 
scientific  preparation  which  nourishes 
brain,  nerves,  tissues  and  blood.  When- 
ever mental  strain  or  depression  is  felt 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

restores  normal  conditions 
by  renewing  the  phosphates 

Sold  by  DruggUiM    Send  for  Free  Booklet 
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A  Teacher's  Protest 

Grace  G.  Henry 

OUIET  little  Miss  Allen  was  indignant.  Every  line 
of  her  trim  figure  added  its  mute  protest  to  that 
which  her  voice  was  so  spiritedly  uttering: 
"Why  will  people  persist  in  pitying  me  for 
what  is  really  the  greatest  pleasure  and  inspiration  of  my 
life!  Perhaps  I  am  tired,  and  no  doubt  I  do  need  to  take 
a  long  rest  from  my  work  —  but  it  isn't  the  work  that  has 
made  it  necessary.  Why,  that  has  been  my  salvation  sdl 
these  months  when  the  outside  worries  have  been  piling 
up;  and  I  can't  listen  patiently  again  to  that  same  old  re- 
frain—  even  from  you,  doctor  —  *A11  teachers  have  my 
sympathy,  teaching  is  such  wearing  work.*  What  do  you 
mean  by  'wearing'  anyway?  School  teachers  get  tired, 
of  course,  but  is  fiiere  any  real  worker  in  this  world  who 
ends  the  day  with  the  freshness  with  which  it  is  begun? 
Half  the  comfort  of  life  would  be  gone  if  the  ability  to 
enjoy  a  good  rest  were  taken  away,  and  the  very  word 

*  rest'  woijdd  lose  its  significance  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
a  state  of  being  tired. 

"No,  it  isn't  working  or  getting  tired  that  is  what  I  call 

*  wearing.'  It's  the  atmosphere  in  which  one  lives  and 
works  which  makes  either  for  inspiration  and  efficiency  or 
for  worn-out  nerves  and  loss  of  vitality. 

"Now  tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  any  other  occupation  where 
the  whole  working  day  is  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  love 
and  admiration  and  play.  A  primary  teacher's  work  is 
one  big  game  from  morning  till  night.  The  children  have 
their  Uttie  goals  in  view  and  the  teacher  watches  these 
with  sympathy,  but  all  the  time  sees  beyond  them  her 
larger  goal  —  how  large  a  one  depends  upon  the  teacher 
and  the  breadth  of  her  vision. 

"Of  course,  if  a  teacher  has  left  her  childhood  so  far 
behind  that  the  play  spirit  has  gone  out  of  her,  then  this 
work  with  little  children  couldn't  help  but  be  somewhat 
of  a  bore;  but  given  even  one  little  remaining  spark  and 
the  children  will  soon  fan  it  into  flame  again. 

"Then,  too,  if  she  has  become  so  sated  with  the  modem 
novel  that  she  has  lost  her  relish  for  children's  stories,  if 
the  hardships  of  the  *Ugly  Duckling'  or  the  romance  of 

*  Beauty  and  the  Beast'  no  longer  call  forth  sympathizinff 
thrills,  I  suppose  the  telling  and  reading  of  them  over  and 
over  does  have  a  deadly  monotony  to  it.  Thank  God  there 
are  some  of  us  who  never  grow  too  old  or  hear  them  too 
often  to  enjoy  them  with  our  children  —  or  at  the  very 
least  to  delight  in  their  joy. 

"More  than  all,  if  a  teacher's  sight  is  so  dim  that  she 
cannot  look  through  the  clear  eyes  and  transparent  faces 
of  her  children  into  their  eager  little  minds  and  read  a  little, 
even  if  haltingly,  of  what  is  going  on  there  —  or  if  she  has 
never  learned  the  language — then  trying  to  instil  into  them 
a  little  knowledge  and  a  little  appreciation  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  must  be  like  trying  to  thread  a  needle  without 
being  able  to  see  its  eye.  That  must  indeed  be  irritating 
work.    But  such  people  have  no  right  in  a  primary  school  I 

"If  teaching  wears  on  them  how  must  their  unsympathiz- 
ing  efiForts  and  lack  of  understanding  wear  on  Uie  plastic 
minds  and  imformed  dispositions  of  their  helpless  charges 
{CofUkmed  on  page  tes)  _ 
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Which  ShaU  it  Be? 


April  1917 


Mrs.  Z.  C.  Thbmburg 


Which  shall  it  be? 

I  lookechat  John 

And  John  looked  at  me. 


We  were  visiting  schools  —  large  cities,  small  cities;  fine 
biuldings,  old  landmarks;  modem  methods,  antique 
methods;  slum  schools,  aristocratic  schools  —  all  were  in 
the  melting-pot. 

Down  deep  in  my  heart  a  quest  lay  anchored  —  to  find 
the  biggest,  most  lovable  and  capaHe  primary  teacher  possi- 
ble. Just  the  very,  very  kind  of  a  teacher  I  should  want 
for  my  own  rosy  little  lass,  for  the  highest  tribute  a  mother 
can  pay  to  a  teacher  is  to  want  her  for  her  own  precious 
child.  And  even  before  starting  out  on  my  quest  I  knew 
that  its  question,  "Which  shall  it  be?"  woidd  be  a  ponder- 
ous one  to  solve,  and  that  I  must  be  '*all  eyes,  all  ears,  all 
fairness"  if  any  degree  of  satisfaction  was  to  crown  my 
quest.  But  like  the  knights  of  old,  I  joyously  girded  on 
my  armor,  unsheathed  my  sword  (my  note-book  and  pencil) 
and  was  ready  for  what  the  gods  had  to  bestow,  and  forth- 
with they  began  to  smile  benignly. 

How  happy  was  the  first  encounter!  The  principal 
opened  the  door  and  we  heard  a  yoimg  teacher  singing 
softly  and  sweetly  as  she  distributed  material  to  her  brood. 
I  later  noticed  she  always  sang  softly  when  material  was 
distributed  or  collected  that  was  likely  to  be  noisy,  and 
with  her  sweet  song  a  hush  always  seemed  to  fall  upon  the 
forty  active  little  six-year-olds  which  was  a  mute,  yet  elo- 
quent testimonial  to  the  soothing  power  of  song. 

I  was  there  but  an  hour  until  I  said  to  myseU,  "Which 
shall  it  be?  "  Have  I  found  her  at  my  very  first  visit  in  this 
metropolis?  How  I  rejoiced  that  this  young  girl  knew  the 
up-pulling  power  of  the  positive  suggestion  of  the  good! 
Her  forty-flock  came  from  the  very  poorest  walks  of  life; 
many  had  on  torn  or  patched  clothing,  many  were  the  little 
hands  that  spake  loudly  not  of  the  saving  power  of  sbap, 
but  of  the  saving  of  soap  quantity .  What  did  this  teacher 
do?  Call  attention  \o  the  dirty  little  hands?  Not  a  bit 
of  it!  Always  mindful  of  the  power  of  positive  sugges- 
tion of  the  good,  she  called  attention  to  the  nice  clean  hands 
with  never  a  syllable  about  the  imclean.  In  a  few  moments 
I  noticed  several  sturdy  chaps  trying  to  hide  their  hands, 
which  savored  a  little  too  strongly  of  Mother  Earth.  Then 
she  said,  "If  there  are  any  children  here  whose  hands  do 
not  look  like  Jessie's,  Frank's  and  James'  clean  ones,  there 
is  a  sink  in  the  hall  which  might  help,  providing  it  takes  but 
a  moment."  Half  a  dozen  lads  slipped  out  of  their  seats 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  looks  of  smug  satis- 
faction, to  say  nothing  of  small  hands  red  and  shining  from 
rapid  and  vigorous  soapy  scrubbing.  Whenever  a  child 
was  noisy  she  said  of  some  quiet  child,  "My!  how  quietly 
Bessie  works!  Samuel,  I  believe  you  must  be  grown  up, 
you  work  so  quietly."  Was  that  way  better  than  calling 
out,  "John,  you  are  too  noisy!"  thus  reminding  one  and  all 
they,  too,  could  be  noisy? 

Again  and  again  in  her  reading  work,  I  noticed  she  had 
not  forgotten  her  psychology  and  the  inexorable  law  of  sug- 
gestion. It  was  an  Aldine  chart  lesson.  The  children  had 
come  from  kindergarten  but  a  few  weeks  ago  and  of  course 
they  used  their  lips  noisily.  What  did  she  do?  Call  at- 
tention to  the  too  noisy  culprits  and  humiliate  them,  stab 
to  the  quick  their  sensitive  child  hearts  before  company? 
Not  one  single  time!  When  little  lips  forgot  and  aln:ost 
talked  aloud  she  said,  "  I  did  so  like  the  way  John,  Mary, 
Frank  and  Bessie  studied.  They  studied  just  like  grown- 
up people  read.  They  read  just  like  this, "  and  she  turned 
and  silently  read  the  chart. 

The  positive  suggestion  of  the  good  bore  immediate  fruit. 
Her  teaching  was  so  intelligent  and  full  of  understanding! 
There  was  a  rosy  atmosphere  about  the  room;  there  was 
never  a  grave-yard  stillness  nor  yet  anything  akin  to  bed- 
lam.   So  often  I  rejoiced  to  see  a  knowing,  meaning  look 


between  her  and  a  child,  so  often  a  good  fellowship,  in- 
dividual smile  that  made  a  little  child  flush  with  happiness. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  wireless  system  of  telegraphy  in  that 
room  which  was  never  out  of  order.  She  saw  faults  and 
mistakes  in  their  actual  dimensions  and  seemed  to  be  gifted 
with  a  spiritual  insight  akin  to  motherhood,  and,  best  of  all, 
was  absolutely  simple,  natural  and  unaffected.  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  yoimg  teacher  —  she  had  taught  but  four  years 
—  who  did  the  conmion  things  so  imconunonly  well,  who 
transformed  what  was  drudgery  in  most  rooms  into  joy 
spots.  Yet,  how  could  she  help  it?  There  were  "joy-bells 
ringing  in  her  own  heart,"  and  the  Great  Teacher  had  be- 
stowed upon  her  His  gift  —  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  little 
child  heart  and  read  it  aright  —  to  be  a  child,  too.  I  later 
took  pains  to  ascertain  from  principal,  superintendent, 
supervisors  and  parents  whether  I  had  over-rated  this  young 
girl,  and  with  one  accord  it  was  agreed  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  says,  "He  who  drinks  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  will  return  to  Egypt  again  and  again." 
He  who  visits  this  young  teacher  wilLwant  to  return  again 
and  again.  To  be  in  that  room  was  to  me  like  hearing  the 
chanting  of  a  beatitude;  like  the  soothing  hush  of  a  bene- 
diction. 

With  a  start  I  thought  of  my  quest,  "Which  shaU  it  be?  " 
and  I  made  a  queer  little  hieroglyphic  in  my  note-book. 

We  visited  many  other  primary  teachers,  some  good, 
some  medium,  a  few  poor,  but  with  all  of  them  there  was  a 
lack  of  something  to  inspire  another  hieroglyphic  in  my 
note-book.  ^^^ 

After  a  long  railway  journey  we  again  find  ourselves  in  tJe 
oflSces  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  another  of  our  largest 
cities  asking  for  information  as  to  where  to  visit.  I  said 
to  the  Superintendent,  "I  should  like  to  visit  the  very  best 
primary  school  you  have,  but  in  order  that  you  may  not 
get  into  trouble  for  *  showing  partiality'  I  will  say  I  should 
like  to  visit  one  of  your  best  primary  schools."  He  laughed 
and  said,  "  That  is  better.  I  will  direct  you  to  the  X  School . 
The  principal  was  in  this  morning  and  incidentally  hap 
pened  to  tell  of  some  very  excellent  work  one  of  his  primary 
teachers.  Miss  G.,  was  doing  —  you  undoubtedly  will  enjoy 
her."  So  we  started  out  for  the  X  School.  The  principal 
was  out,  but  the  clerk  directed  us,  and  I  soon  found  Miss 
G»'s  room.  I  knocked  politely  and  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  very  good-looking,  stylishly  dressed  yoimg  woman,  per- 
haps thirty-five  years  of  age.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
noise  and  confusion  in  the  room  as  I  gave  my  name  and 
said,  "May  I  visit  you  a  while?"  She  murmured  some- 
thing which  was  not  my  name  and  with  a  metallic  smile  said, 
"Certainly,"  but  her  looks  said  more  plainly  than  words, 
"Well,  if  there  was  anything  I  did  not  want  to-day,  it  was 
a  visitor."  She  seated  me  in  a  far  comer  of  the  room  and 
left  me  entirely  and  severely  alone,  which,  however,  did 
not  in  the  least  disturb  me. 

She  was  a  splendid  instructor;  she  presented  a  lesson 
par  excellence,  but  she  was  crabbed  and  cross  as  the  proverb- 
ial cross  old  bear.  She  emphatically  did  not  believe  in 
positive  suggestion  of  the  good  and  her  room  plainly  showed 
it.  She  stormed  at  several  children  for  bcang  noisy,  she 
all  but  electrocuted  a  little  lad  for  spilling  some  letter  cards; 
her  suggestions  were  alwa)rs  negative.  For  some  work  at 
the  seats  rulers  bearing  each  child's  name  were  noisDy  dis- 
tributed (not  to  the  tune  of  a  sweet  song  but  to  the  growl 
of  "Do  not  be  so  noisy"),  alwa)^  impressing  noise  rather 
than  quiet.  Very  soon  the  little  girl  distributing  said. 
"James  has  no  ruler,"  and  James  ra^ed  his  hand  with  an 
eager,  happy  smile  on  his  face  to  explain,  but  went  down 
under  the  Uiimder  of,  "James  you  have  lost  yoiu:  ruler. 
Put  down  yoiu:  hand.  I  will  settle  with  you  after  school 
to-night."  It  was  then  eleven  in  the  morning  and  poor 
little  James  was  to  be  on  the  rack  until  school  dosed  in  the 
Digitized  by  vj^ 
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afternoon.  Several  times  he  raised  an  eager,  open  coun- 
tenance and  held  up  his  hand  to  try  to  explain,  but  was  al- 
ways met  with  "Put  down  your  hand!  I  said  I  would 
settle  with  you  to-night."  Poor  little  James !  He  was  such 
a  sensitive,  refined-looking  little  lad !  I  watched  him  closely 
and  several  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  morning  I 
saw  his  little  body  shake  with  a  spasm  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension. He  Jiad  absolutely  no  rights,  his  teacher  was  both 
judge  and  jury,  and  hei;^ verdict  was  final. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  something,  dear  reader.  Had  little 
James  been  my  brown-eyed  lad,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  I 
should  have  gathered  him  close,  close  to  my  heart  and 
prayed,  "God  forgive  her,  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to  do  so." 
Her  pupils  read  well,  she  presented  each  lesson  logically 
and  thoroughly,  but  she  droVe  her  little  ones  like  galley 
slaves;  not  once  could  I  find  her  leading  them  on  lovingly. 
Never  did  I  see  a  meaning  look  pass  between  her  and  a  child, 
and  when  she  did  smile  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  by 
automatic  force.  No  little  six  year-old  imder  her  instruc- 
tion was  very  likely  to  fail  of  promotion,  but,  after  all,  is 
not  that  the  lesser  thing?" 

About  half  an  hour  before  dismissal  the  door  opened 
and  the  clerk  presented  my  better  half,  who  happens  to  be  a 
superintendent  in  one  of  the  capitol  cities  of  our  grand 
Union,  and  who  had  been  visiting  the  upper  grades.  As  I 
said  before,  Miss  G.  did  not  get  my  name  and  so  she  had  no 
idea  of  the  "oneness"  of  her  visitors  as  the  clerk  said,  "This 
is  Mr.  T.,  Superintendent  of  the  D.  Schools."  I  wish  you 
might  have  seen  the  transformation  which  took  place  with 
that  woman  at  the  presence  of  "Mere  man."  She  beamed 
cordially  and  told  him  how  de-lighted  she  was  to  see  him  and 
carefully  piloted  him  to  a  seat  just  as  far  away  from  me  as 
two  walls  would  permit.  Talk  about  a  transformation! 
She  threw  off  that  ugly  manner  as  though  it  was  a  cloak. 
She  blossomed  like  a  rose.  It  was  "  dear  "  this  and  "  sweet- 
heart" that.  They  tell  me  certain  species  of  animals  shed 
their  skins  easily.  I  wonder.  But  the  little  boy  in  the 
comer  still  shivered  occasionally,  and  I  —  well,  silence  is 
golden.  If  perdiance  there  are  any  male  readers  of  this 
article  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr,  Superintendent,  Mr, 
Principal, "  Take  care  1   Beware !   One  may  be  fooling  thee  I " 

I  said  I  wanted  to  be  "  all  fairness."  Perhaps  I  caught  her 
on  an  off  day.  We  all  have  them,  but  the  drab  atmosphere, 
in  spite  of  splendid  teaching,  spoke  sonorously  of  too  many 
,  off  days  and  the  indelible  mark  they  leave.  As  I  left  the 
room  I  did  say  to  myself,  a  la  Aldine  children,  who  did  not 
move  their  lips,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time."  Some  day  the 
powers-that-be  will  see  just  as  the  children  see.  Let  us 
hope  that  ere  long  Miss  G.,  with  her  splendid  knowledge 
of  technique,  may  "hit  the  trail"  and  find,  develop  or  ac- 
quire that  spiritual  insight  which,  after  all,  makes  the  real 
teacher. 

My  quest  loomed  Gibraltar-like  before  me.  "Which 
shall  it  be?"  Strange  to  relate,  a  queer  little  hieroglyphic, 
unlike  the  other,  went  down  in  my  note-book  and  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  created  no  desire  for  a  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  Just  then  the  waters  of  Lethe  were  more  to  my 
taste.  4c  «  « 

After  another  railway  joxurney,  will  you  enter  a  primary 
room  with  me  in  another  of  our  large  cities?  Again  forty 
little  faces  greet  us  —  forty  little  faces  representing  fifteen 
different  nationalities.  The  teacher,  a  wholesome,  hearty, 
mature  woman,  greeted  us  cordially  and  then  turned  to  her 
children  and  with  a  roguish  side  smile  at  us  said,  "  Children, 
we  have  some  very  distinguished  visitors,  will  you  bow  your 
prettiest?  "  Never  shall  I  forget  that  sight.  Chinese,  Jews, 
Hims,  Poles,  Finns,  Italian,  German,  French,  Negro, 
Spanish,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  arose  and  the  feminine 
portion  curtsied  adorably  and  the  mascuh'ne  portion  Beau 
Brummeled  to  a  nicety.  It  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. There  was  but  one  child,  a  slant-eyed  Oriental  little 
maiden,  who  was  what  is  ordinarily  called  well-dressed. 
Most  of  them  were  so  underfed,  so  ill-nourished  looking, 
so  ragged,  that  instinctively  one's  heart  yearned  to  gather 


them  close  while  you  ordered  a  good  nourishing  meal,  warm 
clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  a  nice  "sudsy"  bath.  The 
teacher  said  many  of  these  children  confessed  to  never  hav- 
ing had  an  all-over  bath  imtil  bath-tubs  were  installed  in 
the  school  building. 

How  this  teacher  did  love  her  little  flock,  and  they  re- 
turned her  love  with  compound  interest  I  She  was  what 
the  bo)rs  would  call  a  "good  fellow,"  full  of  fun,  but  never 
over-stepping  bounds.  After  our  introduction  she  turned 
to  her  school  and  said  with  more  truth  than  poetry,  "Chil- 
dren, visitors  always  like  to  see  'stunts.'  Does  any  one 
have  a  stunt?"  Aims  waved  excitedly  all  over  the  room 
and  a  hungry-looking  little  lad  came  out  and  interpreted 
Charles  Chaplin  imtil  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
(Doubtless  in  this  child's  home  there  was  scarcity  of  food, 
but  money  to  go  to  the  movies.)  Another  little  lad  stepped 
forth  and  interpreted  a  crippled  beggar.  How  he  did  it  I 
cannot  tell,  but  he  stowed  away  one  leg  until  it  was  prac- 
tically out  of  sight  and  he  did  not  have  a  tin  cup  for  pennies 
in  his  hand  and  yet  —  I  speak  sanely  —  the  cup  was  plainly 
visible  as  he  hobbled  about  and  begged.  This  was  prol>- 
ably  father's  make-up  and  means  of  livelihood  and  ac- 
coimted  for  the  lad's  proficiency.  Then  a  little  flaxen- 
haired  Teuton  stepped  out,  and  had  he  been  a  kinky  little 
pickaninny,  I  would  not  have  been  so  surprised  at  the  way 
that  child  clogged,  and  then  I  found  myself  gripping  the 
arm  of  my  chair  as  he  suddenly  began  to  turn  hand-springs 
and  do  other  vaudeville  feats  worthy  of  an  experienced 
tumbler.  After  this  exhilarating  variety,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  Uie  rest,  but  the  teacher,  Miss  M.,  gave 
the  call  to  halt,  and  then  to  arms  —  the  daily  working  pro- 
gram. 

What  a  world  of  loving  patience  she  exercised  with  those 
little  waifs f  How  polite  she  was  and  what  careful,  beauti- 
ful English  she  used!  For  a  time  I  thought  she  overdid 
this  a  trifle,  but  common  sense  soon  whispered  to  me  that 
she  was  only  building  wisely,  for  only  too  well  she  knew 
that  the  only  beautiful  English  these  children  heard  came 
from  her  lips;  the  only  real  politeness  they  experienced  was 
at  her  hands  and  it  behooved  her  to  make  hay  while  the 
Sim  shone.  Twice  a  week  she  had  a  party  for  these  ragged 
little  urchins.  She  said  it  served  two  purposes  —  allayed 
himger  and  furnished  lessons  for  politeness,  courtesy,  and 
the  little  graces  unknown  in  their  homes.  The  party  that 
day  was  a  lovely  one.  Elegant  light  refreshments  —  crack- 
ers and  jelly— were  served  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  other  social  lights  might  find 
their  pink  teas  pale  in  comparison  with  tins  party.  How 
gallantly  the  young  men  served  .the  ladies,  and  how  coyly 
the  ladies  thanked  them.  Of  course,  at  the  close  of  the 
party  each  one  must  never  forget  to  tell  the  hostess  she 
has  had  a  "  lovely  time."  To  be  sure,  truthfully  here  —  for 
a  little  Jewish  lass — bless  her  innocent  little  heart  — 
stepped  up  to  the  teacher  hostess  and  said  with  the  charac- 
teristic Jewish  hand  gesture,  "O  Lady,  I  have  had  a  hell 
of  a  good  time!"  Wise  teacher,  she  oidy  smiled  a  hostess's 
sweet  smile,  but  I  knew  little  Rachel  would  have  a  more 
polished  phrase  by  the  time  of  the  next  party. 

Then  came  a  phonic  lesson,  and  again  this  "love  Teacher" 
just  lived  with  her  children.  She  was  developing  the  "m'^ 
sound.  "Whatdo  we  say  when  we  eat  ice  cream?  Ml  Mt 
Myl  but  it  is  good!  and  they  rubbed  their  stomachs  and 
smacked  their  lips.  They  fairly  made  me  hungry  for  ice- 
cream. Then  came  the  "N"  soimd.  What  do  we  say 
when  we  look  at  castor  oil?  N!  NI  They  appeared  fairiy 
nauseated.  I  had  no  desire  for  ice  cream  after  that  castor 
oil.  Then  in  a  moment  something  happened.  Salvator, 
from  simny  Italy,  sat  near  one  end  of  the  line  and  was  not 
paying  strict  attention  and  when  his  turn  came  to  read,, 
naturally  he  did  not  know  the  place.  I  had  been  watching 
a  little  group  of "  black  hand  "  Italians  about  him,  and  as  the 
teacher  said,  "Salvator  has  not  been  paying  attention. 
What  shall  we  do  with  Salvator?"  in  an  mstant  this  little 
group  of  "black-handeis"  chorused  ahnost-in  perfect  uni- 
son, "Kill  him!  Killhiml"  Miss  M.  just  made  one  Lunge 
(OmtmuedanpateBSSfi     wnOOQ  IC 
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Teacher  Dictating  by  Meani  of  Tdegraph 


Spelling  Taught  by  the 
Telegraph  Instrument 

Howard  Philip  Rhoades 

The  idle  curiosity  which  prompts  the  child  to  stand  open 
mouthed  at  the  door  of  the  telegraph  oflSce,  as  Longfellow 
describes  children  watching  the  village  smith,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling.  "I>-o-g  —  dog"  is  now  "-..  ..  --,"  while 
"mama"  is"--  .-  --  .-"  Scholars  from  the  second 
grade  up,  in  several  Colvunbus  schools,  are  now  learning 
speUing  by  this  novel  method,  and  a  new  requisite  in  the 
education  of  teachers  in  the  Columbus  schools  may  become 
a  knowledge  of  telegraphy.  The  Columbus  educators  who 
have  watched  the  working  out  of  the  idea,  predict  that  it 
will  spread. 

Miss  Florence  Biddle,  second  grade  teacher  at  Spring 
Street  School,  Columbus,  got  the  idea  of  the  telegraph  in- 
strument four  years  ago,  when  she  used  to  tap  off  words 
with  a  ruler  for  her  scholars  to  spell.  She  used  the  Morse 
-Code.  Assistant  Superintendent  R.  G.  Kmkead,  of  the 
Columbus  Schools,  liked  the  idea,  and  he  provided  her  with 
an  instrument.  Since  then  the  idea  has  spread.  The  chil- 
dren like  to  learn  the  code,  for  it  puts  them  in  touch  with 
the  railroad  and  telegraph,  two  things  which  fascinate  all 
children. 

The  code  is  used  in  two  ways.  Either  the  teacher  ticks 
it  off,  and  has  the  children  write  down  the  dots  and  dashes 
on  the  board,  and  from  that  spell  the  word,  by  translating, 
or  she  calls  out  the  word  and  has  one  of  them  tick  it  off  on  the 
instrument.  The  special  value  is  said  to  lie  in  the  teaching 
of  concentration  to  pupils,  in  the  promotion  of  the  early 
use  of  reasoning,  and  in  combining  a  useful  study  with  what 
the  children  regard  as  play. 


Pupfl  RepradBchiff  DkUtad  Words  on  the  Tdegiaph 


If  you  only  knew  the  fun  you'd  get  from  smiling 
You  would  make  a  chance  to  try  it  very  soon. 

You  will  never  find  a  pastime  so  beguiling;  — 
It  is  jollier  far  than  whining  for  the  moon. 

O,  it  makes  your  day  a  part  of  joy  and  beauty. 
For  it  nearly  alwa)rs  brings  a  quick  response. 


Try  It 


Though  it  fails  sometimes,  you  still  have  done  your^duty- 
And  that's  the  satisfaction  that  one  wants. 

For  you'll  go  to  happy  dreams,  if  you  go  smiling, 
And  perhaps  you'll  smile  a  little  in  your  dreams; 

You  will  find  it  is  a  habit  so  beguiling. 
That  the  fun  you  get  is  funnier  tlfan  k  seems. 
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Language  Lessons  for  the  First  Three  Grades 

Catharine  A.  Denny 


Technical  Work 

Punctuation  Marks 

When  teaching  marks  of  punctuation,  drill  the  class  on 
the  correct  way  ot  making  them.  The  period  is  the 
foundation  for  all  of  them  and  should  be  made  with  a  gentle 
touch  of  the  crayon  or  pen. 

^  The  comma  is  a  period  with  a  ciurly  tail  and  the  ques- 
tion mark  is  a  period  with  a  hook  over  it. 

^  Acaistom  the  children  to  saying  the  names  of  the  marks. 
Simply  call  their  attention  to  other  marks  as  they  occur 
in  the  reading  lessons. 

Capital  Letters 

Teach  that  capitals  are  used  to  begin 

a    Every  sentence. 

b    Everybody's  name. 

c    The  name  of  any  place. 

d    The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

e    The  names  of  days  and  months. 

Hyphen 

Teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Impress 
on  the  child's  mind  that  a  word  must  not  be  crowded  to 
make  it  fit  on  a  line.  Teach  him  to  ask  where  a  word 
can  be  separated  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  being 
divided  in  the  wrong  place. 

For  drill,  give  certain  words  and  let  the  children  show 
what  the  syllables  are  and  where  the  separation  comes. 

Quotation  Marks 

With  a  good  class,  simple  quotations  can  be  taught  in  the 
last  part  of  the  second  school  year. 

Children  like  to  write  such  sentences  as,  I  said, ''  Be  a  good 
girl." 

You  said,  "Go  to  the  board." 

My  cat  says,  "Mew,  mew." 

Teach  the  word  "Quotation"  and  let  it  remain  on  the 
board  during  these  lessons. 

Abbreviations 

The  abbreviations  taught  are  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  St.,  Ave. 

In  connection  with  "Diaries,"  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  can  be 
shown. 

Names  of  the  months  will  be  abbreviated  when  writing 
the  date  on  speUing  slips  and  in  letters. 

Contractions 

Write  the  contractions  to  be  taught  on  cards  and  use 
for  sight  drill.  Each  child  will  read  a  card  and  then  give 
the  words  it  stands  for  as  Can't  —  Cannot;  I'm  —  I  am; 
You've  —  you  have. 

Teach  the  word  "apostrophe"  and  show  that  here  it 
marks  the  place  of  a  missing  letter  or  letters. 

The  conunon  contractions  are  I'm,  I'd,  you'd,  you've, 
you're,  couldn't,  shouldn't,  won't,  shan't. 

Possessive  Forms 

Teach  very  simple  forms  as  cat's  tail;  dog's  leg;  May's 
hat.  Call  attention  to  the  different  use  of  fiie  apostrophe 
in  this  case,  and  the  addition  of  the  letter  "s." 

Dictate  sentences  with  Ihis  form;  ask  for  sentences  con- 
taining a  given  word;  or  call  for  original  ones. 

Homonyms 

•  Use  the  ca^  drill  for  this^exercise  also.  Begin  with  only 
two  words  and  add  to  the  list  as  the  class  is  ready.    The 


child  will  pronounce  the  word,  spell  it,  and  give  a  sentence 
containing  it. 

Know,  no;  two,  too,  to;  by,  buy;  here,  hear;  there, 
their;  I,  eye;  through,  threw;  see,  sea;  would,  wood;  blue, 
blew;  ate,  eight;  for,  four;  cent,  sent;  hole,  whole. 

Irregular  Plurals 

These  words  may  be  taught  from  cards  in  several  ways. 

One  child  may  redte  from  two  cards  a  form  such  as  this: 
"Man"  refers  to  one;  "men"  refers  to  more  than  one. 

Or  the  word  may  be  spelled  as  soon  as  sighted  and  a  sen- 
tence  given  containing  it. 

Again,  show  only  the  singular  form  and  ask  what  the 
pliural  of  it  is. 

Man,  woman,  child,  mouse,  goose,  tooth,  foot,  leaf,  wife, 
ox. 

Opposites 

Some  of  these  words  may  be  presented  during  the  gym- 
nastic lesson,  first  as  an  exercise  in  direction,  and  later 
supplemented  by  other  opposites. 

Point  upward;  point  downward;  point  forward;  point 
to  the  rear;  point  to  the  right;  to  the  left. 

Up  —  Down 

Front  —  Rear. 

Forward  —  Backward. 

North  —  South. 

East  — West. 

Hot  —  Cold. 

Wet  — Dry. 

Small  —  Large. 

Top  —  Bottom. 

Over  —  Under. 

Alphabet  Games 

Children  stand  by  their  chairs  or  in  a  circle  round  the 
room.  A  ball  is  boimded  by  the  first  child  who  says  "a," 
caught  by  the  next  who  sa}^  "b,"  and  so  on  to  the  end.  All 
should  be  ready  to  answer  for  a  child  who  fails. 

To  vary  the  game,  each  child  may  go  to  the  board  when 
he  says  his  letter  and  write  it  both  as  a  capital  and  a  small 
letter. 

A  bean-bag  may  be  substituted  for  the  ball  and  only  a 
certain  number  allowed  to  play  at  a  time^ 

Courtesy  Hints 

Lack  of  teaching  is  responsible  for  discourtesies  among 
children.  If  a  few  minutes  each  day  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  all  the  grades,  children  will  become  more  thoughtful 
of  the  welfare  of  others,  and  so  grew  into  kinder  men  and 
women. 

The  following  and  similar  statements  recited  by  in- 
dividuals will  prove  valuable  in  this  work. 

If  I  ask  for  a  thing,  I  should  say  "Please." 

When  a  thing  is  given  to  me  I  should  say  "Thank  you." 

When  any  one  says  "Thank  you"  to  me,  I  should^say 
"You're  welcome." 

If  I  pass  before  any  one,  I  should  say  "Pardon  me." 

If  a  person  drops  anything,  I  should  pick  it  up. 

If  I  bump  a  person,  I  shoidd  say,  "Pardon  me." 

I  should  mind  my  own  business. 

I  should  walk  softly. 

I  should  not  slam  doors. 


Circles 

He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  winj 
We  drew  a  drde  th^i^^^him  in. 


Edwin  Markham 
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Poems   Litde   Children  Love  to    Recite 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

Director  of  OiilEzpienkm  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  rights  RMTved) 


APRIL  brings  Easter  and  the  first  thrill  of  real  spring. 
There  are  so  many  delightful  thoughts  and  oppor- 
tunities crowded  into  die  month  that  there  is  a 
veritable  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  I  have  pro- 
vided plenty  of  material  so  that  every  teacher  may  take  her 
choice.  Do  not  overtax  the  children,  however.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  little  well  learned  and  enjoyed  than  a  great 
mass  of  matter  half  learned  and  heartily  disliked. 

If  your  school  is  planning  to  give  the  Spring  Pageant, 
"The  Miracle  of  May,"  as  outlineid  in  the  MarA  Primary 
Education  and  Popular  Educator,  and  you  have  not  yet 
chosen  the  feature  your  class  wishes  to  present,  you  may 
find  what  you  are  looking  for  in  this  issue,  or  in  the  May 
numbers,  while  if  you  simply  wish  to  use  various  features 
of  the  Festival  in  your  own  class,  you  will  find  that  the  boys 
and  girls  delight  in  any  of  the  songs  and  recitations  sug- 
gested. 

The  first  poem,  "Robin  and  Crocus,"  will  form  a  charm- 
ing little  contrast  if  given  after  the  crowd  of  "Snowdrops" 
have  finished  their  dance,  for  the  two  small  children  by 
whom  it  should  be  given,  will  seem  exceedingly  quaint 
and  tiny  as  they  appear  in  contrast  with  the  throng. 

The  "robin"  may  be  costumed  in  red  and  brown,  and 
the  "crocus"  in  green  and  gold  or  green  and  piuple.  The 
"crocus"  should  be  cuddled  down  with  hand  imder  left 
cheek  as  if  asleep,  at  the  opening  of  the  recitation.  The 
"robin"  shoidd  fly  gayly  in. 


Robin 


Robin 


Robin  and  Crocus 

I'm  a  meny  little  rojun; 

Sweet  and  dear  I  sing! 
If  you  listen,  you  will  hear  me 

Calling,  "SpringI  Springl  SpringI" 

0  the  wmd's  a  little  chilly,    (Skiver,) 

And  the  flowers  are  sleeping  stilll    (Look  around.) 
Here's  a  little  crocus  dreaming,  (Look  down  and  smile.) 
Dreaming  here  upon  the  hiU. 

1  am  really  rather  kmely. 

Crocus,  wake,  and  smfie  at  mel    (Lean  over  and  touck  fiawer.) 
Winter's  overl    This  is  Easter  1 
Wakeupl  wake  up!  cheeriei  cheel 

Crocus  (strekking  and  looking  around) 

1  am  getting  tired  of  dreaming. 


Spring  is  here,  I  see.    (Glance  up  at  robin.) 
Did  I  hear  a  little  robin 
Soitiy  calling  me? 

Yes,  I  called  vou,  little  crocus, 

Don'tyou  hear  me  say 
Winter's  over?    Wake  and  blossom  I 

This  is  Easter  Dayl 

Crocus  (iumpint  m£) 

Easter?    Really?    Ol'm  oomingi 

You  will  hear  my  sweet  bells  ring. 
I  will  help  you  tell  the  stoiy 

That  the  happy  children  sing. 

(Robin)      Springl  Springl    (Crocus)    Ung-arling-lingt 
(Both)  Now  we  are  merry  and  gayl 

Robin  and  Crocus,  well  help  the  world 
Keqp  beautiful  Easter  Day. 

Another  simple  exercise  which  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  participants  is  called,  "The  Dandelions."  If  given  in 
costume  each  "flower"  should  wear  a  long,  sleevdess  slip 
of  green  cheese-cloth,  gathered  at  the  neck.  The  slip 
should  not  be  made  too  full,  as  it  is  designed  to  represent 
the  stem.  A  wide,  frilly  cap  of  golden  ydlow  cheese-cloth, 
or  crftpe  psiper,  worn  flat  on  the  head,  represents  the  hlossom 
itself,  and  the  effect  is  surprisingly  pretty  and  life-like. 
The  "dandelion"  should  kneel  on  ^e  floor  with  eyes  closed, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  exerdse. 


The  Dandelions 

No.  1  I'm  tired,  so  tired  of  resting  here! 

It  must  be  time  to  grow. 
No.  S  I'm  not  the  least  bit  sleqpy,  dears, 

Another  nap?    O  no! 

No.  S  I  wonder  if  the  snow  is  gone, 

And  if  the  sky  is  blue? 
No.  4  Who'll  be  the  first  to  take  a  peep? 

No.  6  I'm  half-afraid.    Are  you? 

No.  6  Afiaid?    Not  I.    I'll  be  the  first.  (Jumps  up.) 

O  m^I  the  sky  is  blue! 
There's  just  one  tiny,  snowy  doud 
With  sunshine  gleaming  through. 

No.  7  (cautiously)    Are  you  sure,  quite  sure  that  the  sky  is  blue? 
No.  8  (cautiously)    Are  you  sure,  quite  sure  that  the  sun  shines  through? 

No.  6  (joyfully)       I  wouldn't  think  of  teasing  you, 

The  sun  is  warm  and  bright, 
A  robin  in  the  apple  tree 

Chirps  out  m  glad  delight. 
Get  up,  you  little  sleepy-keads, 

You're  missing  all  the  fun! 
Get  up,  and  dot  the  meadow  grass, 

And  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

No.  6  (rising)  I  think  I'll  take  a  little  peep. 

OjoyI  Wstruel  it's  true!" 
No.  S  I'm  coming  next  I    (No.  4)    And  here  /  come!    ' 

No.  2  I,  tool    (No.  7)    I,  tool    (No.S)    I,  too! 

Ckild  (entering)       Hurrah!  hurrah!  like  tiny  stars 
The  dandelions  glow. 
Come,  chiklren,  see  the  pretty  sightl 
Now  spring-time's  here,  we  knowl 

If  desired,  the  child  may  dap  hands  as  a  signal,  whereupon 
a  crowd  of  children  enter.  TTie  " dandelions"  stand  at  one 
side  of  the  platform  or  greensward,  the  children  opposite, 
and  the  following  little  verses  may  be  either  sung  or  redted. 


This  nest  is  aid,  wit  dcw.' 
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Song  of  Dandelions  and  Children 

(See  music,  page  219) 
CkUdren 

Pretty  little  dandelions, 

You're  ao  wise,  they  say. 
You  can  tell  us,  if  we  ask, 
The  right  time  of  day. 
Danddions 

Wc  can  tdl  you  very  well. 

Listen,  children  dear, 
Working-time  is  over  now, 
And  playing-time  is  here. 

{In  ike  mterhide  ike  ckUdren  and  dandelions  danu  or  skip  togeiker, 
after  wkiek  Ikey  return  to  posUion.) 
CkUdren 

Pretty  little  .dandelions, 

This  is  joUy  fun  I 
We  will  keep  on  playing  so, 
Till  the  day  is  done. 

Dandelions  (skaking  keads) 

Ono!  no!  O  no  indeed! 
Listen,  children  dear, 
Playing-time  is  over  now, 
^d  working-time  is  here! 

{CkUdren  and  dandelions  clasp  kands  and  marckjbriskly  away,  two 
kytmo.) 

The  next  recitation,  "Spring  Games,"  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  trio  of  pretty  songs  and  action  plays  that  may 
be  given  by  groups  of  small  children.  If  costuming  is 
wished,  let  them  wear  long,  full,  hooded  cloaks  of  crimson, 
green  or  brown  made  in  the  well-known  Red  Riding  Hood 
fashion. 

Spring  Games 

The  air  is  warm  and  dear; 

Winter  has  gone  away. 
In  every  field,  m  every  street 

The  happy  children  play. 
The  grass  is  turning  green, 

Soon  red  will  bud  the  clover: 
Springtime  is  playtime 

The  wide  world  over. 

Now  robins  build  their  nests 

Hixh  in  the  budding  trees, 
And  bluebirds  sing  their  gayest  songs, 

While  little  honey  bees 
Go  softly  buzz,  buzz,  buzz, 

To  find  the  fields  of  clover. 
Springtime  is  playtime  ' 

The  wide  world  over. 

Come,  let  us  all  jump  rope. 

Or  let  us  gayly  swing. 
Or  turn  the  windmill  round  and  round 

While  happy  children  sing. 
In  every  diy  street, 

In  country  fields  of  clover. 
Springtime  is  pkiytime 

The  wide  world  over. 

At  the  dose  of  the  recitation  the  children  who  are  to  sing 
the  three  songs  come  skipping  in  and  take  position  in  long 
rows  twelve  or  twenty-four  abreast,  according  to  the  num- 
ber who  participate.  They  should  illustrate  each  song  by 
graceful  motions.  During  the  chorus  of  the  Swing  Song 
they  should  poise  their  bodies  forward  and  push  an  im- 
aginary swing. 

For  the  See-Saw  Song  they  should  be  arranged  in  groups 
of  threes,  the  child  in  the  middle  acting  as  the  see-saw,  while 
the  twoon  either  side,  holding  one  of  her  out  stretched  hands, 
alternately  stoop  and  rise  in  time  to  the  music  of  the  chorus. 

The  "Wind-mill  Song"  is  simg  in  groups  of  fours.  The 
fours  all  face  in  the  same  direction  and  dasp  inside  hands 
together  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  They  then  revolve 
toward  the  right  during  the  singing  of  the  first  verse,  then 
face  in  the  other  direction  and  revolve  toward  the  left 
while  singing  the  second  stanza,  and  turn  to  the  right  again 
during  the  third. 

Pushing  the  Swing 

The  wind  is  Mowing  fresh  and  cool. 

The  happy  robins  8in& . 
Come  out  beneath  the  apple  tree, 

It's  just  the  day  to  swing. 


Wind-mill  Song 


A.  W.  Wrav 
yery  slow 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 
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1 .  Up     and  down  the     wind  -  mills      go,  Al  -  ways 

2.  Clack!  clack!  clack!  the  wind  -  mills  .    gp,  While    the 

3.  Round  and  round  the    wind -mills      go,  Al  -  ways 
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stead  -  y,  fast      or  slow, 

gen  -  tie  breez  -  es  .  blow, 

mov  ^  ing      to  .    and  .  fro, 

3." 


T*im  -  ing,      turn  -  ing, 
^Tum-ing       still      from 
:  thil  "T^dren  .  all        so. 


all  day   long.  While  they  sing     a         cheery     song, 

mom  till  night,  Wheth-er  skies  be        gray  or  bright, 

glad  and  gay.  Play  the  wind-mill       game  to -day. 
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Play  prelude  through  twice  between  each  verse 
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Chorus     • 
O,  ap  you  go  I  and  up  you  go  I 

You  almost  seem  to  flv  I 
111  send  you  higher,  higher  still, 

To  touch  the  bri^t  blue  skyl 

You  see  the  garden  beds  below. 

With  flowers  blooming  fair, 
The  breezes  kiss  your  merry  face. 

The  wind  ia  in  your  hair. 

The  baby  robins  in  the  nest« 
They  haven't  learned  to  ^. 

I  guess  they  wish  that  they  were  you. 
As  you  go  sailing  byl 

Chorus  for  Last  Stanza 
O,  up  you  go  I  and  up  you  go  I 

But  now  your  turn's  gone  by, 
And  you  must  push  the  swing  for  me; 

So  —  **  let  —  the  —  old  —  cat  —  die! ' 


No,  5 


And  if  I  had  not  brought  it  home 
It  would  have  himg  all  year 

A  little  lonesome,  empty  house. 
Without  a  birdie  dear. 

O  that's  a.  very  diff'rent  thing  I 
I  b^  your  pardon,  Joe. 

Let's  mid  another  empty  nest 
Before  the  green  leaves  grow. 


*  Tboe  pretty  Buiicr  Hlfca  brinj 

See-Saw  Song 

Softly  the  blossom  snow  drifts  down 

Under  the  apple  tree. 
Here  is  the  see-saw  old  and  brown, 

Come,  have  a  game  with  me  I 

Chorus 
See-saw  I  see-saw  I  merriest  game  in  town  I 
See-saw  1  see-saw  1  under  the  branches  brown  1 
O,  I  go  UD,  and  you  go  down, 
Tlie  see-saw  game  is  the  best  in  townf 

Tightly  your  hands  must  cling  and  hold, 

Don't  get  a  bump  or  fall. 
Isn't  it  fim,  this  see-saw  old, 

Down  by  the  garden  wall! 

Teachers  who  do  not  care  to  use  any  of  the  plans  sug- 
gested for  th^  Pageant  may  find  something  suitable  for  their 
use  among  the  following: 

The  Bird's  Nest 
(For  three  children,  one  of  whom  holds  a  nest  out  of  sight) 
No,  1  I  found  a  tiny,  empty  house 

,\.      ©own  by  die  brook  to-day. 
leaked  so  pretty  in  the  sun, 
r  carried  it  away. 
No.  2  A  nest.    O  I  can  guess  the  empty  house! 

No.  1  {Producing  U)    Yes,  you  are  right! 

It's  made  of  hay  and  tiny  twigs, 
And  lined  with  grasses  light. 

No.  S  'Twas  very  wrong  to  steal  the  n^t 

I'm  really  vexwi  at  you. 
No.  1  -it  wasn't  stealing.    No,  fhdeedl 

Th>s  nest  is  old,  not  new  ((jee  lUus.  No.  I) 


At  the  close  of  the  recitation  the  three  speakers  go  off 
together,  still  examining  the  nest  with  interest. 

For  the  next  recitation,  "Easter  Flowers/'  choose  a  little 
girl  with  a  demure  yet  smiling  face,  and  have  her  wear  a 
little  Quaker  cap  and  gown  if  possible.    (See  Mus.  No.  2.) 


Easter  Flowers 

When  "daffodillies"  nod  their  heads, 

And  sound  a  golden  chime, 
The  waking  wond  with  rapture  thrills 

And  mets  the  Easter  tmie. 
The  daffodils  are  Easter  flowers, 

Theryr  blossom  fair  and  free 
And  au  their  golden  trumpets  ring 

In  one  glad  harmony. 

When  all  the  cheery  tulips  lift 

Their  bright  cup  to  the  sun 
And  catch  the  flood  of  Easter  light 

In  shining  radiance  ^un. 
The  happy  world  knows  deepest  joy. 

All  sadness  fades  away, 
For  tulips,  too,  are  Easter  flowers, 

And  haU  the  happy  day. 

When  all  the  meadow  lands  are  filled 

With  stars  of  ^Iden  hue 
And  tiny  dandehons  wink 

Their  eyes  at  me  and  you, 
No  little  child  could  help  but  guess 

That  Easter's  near  at  hand, 
For  dandelions  are  Easter  flowers; 

ThaVs  plain  to  understand. 

But  when  I  choose  an  Easter  flower  — 

The  one  I  love  the  best  — 
I  think  the  fair  white  lily  seems 

More  lovely  than  the  rest. 
Its  snowy  petals  are  so  pure. 

It's  heart  is  gd<L  you  see. 
This  fragrant  sheaf  of  lovely  bloom 

My  Easter  gift  shall  be. 

Another  Easter  poem  which  may  be  given  by  three  chil- 
dren is  called,  "The  Message  of  the  Lilies."  (See  Illus. 
No.  3.) 

The  Message  of  the  Lilies 

(AU)  These  pretty  Easter  lilies  bring 

Three  messages  to-day ; 
WeVe  listened  to  their  whispered  words, 
And  we  know  what  they  say. 
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No,  5 


AU 


My  Easter  lilies  say,  "Be  sweet."  ^ 

lliey  send  their  fragrance  wide. 

And  you  would  know  that  they  were  here, 
If  I  the  flowers  should  hide. 

My  Easter  lih'es  say,  ''Be  glad." 

They're  smiling  up  at  me, 
So  I'll  smile  back,  and  let  them  know 

My  heart  is  full  of  glee.         * 

MyEaster  lilies  say,  "Be  pure." 

Their  petals  are  like  snow. 
They  make  me  think  the  loveliest  thoughts 

A  little  child  can  know. 

O  now  you  know  each  message  true; 

"Be  sweet,"  "be  pure,"  "be  gay." 
We  hope  each  heart  will  heed  the  words 

The  snowy  lilies  say. 


The  last  little  rhyme,  "Just  an  Easter  Bunny/'  is  in- 
cluded for  the  sake  of  a  suggesti6ii*that  niaiy'be  used-in 
sending  out  invitations  for  Arbor  Day  exercises  or  any  oth^ 
spring  program.     *  ,  j- 

The  pose  is  so  simple  t&at  it  may  be  copied  very  easilv, 
and  the  little  rhyme  makes  an  attractive  introduction  tj> 
the  invit^^on  itself. 

Just  an  Easter  Bunny 

-     .;  \      Just  an  Easter  bonny, 
^^  «  Soft  and  white  and  small, 

■  ^\  But  it  brings  a  message 

•    -  That  will  cheer  us  aSU. 

>  •       V  -       *  Winter  stormis  are  over, 
N    April  da)^  are  here, 
,         That's  the  cheery  message. 
Of  my  bvmny  dear. 


The   Wise   Dandelions 


A.  W.  Wrav 
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1.  Pret-ty    lit  -  tie     dan  -de  -  li  -  ons,  You're  so  wise,  they  say, 

2.  Pret-ty    lit -tie     dan -de  -  li  -ons,  This     is     jol  -  ly      fun, 
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You    can    tell    us       if     we    ask 
We    will  keep  on    play-  ing    so 
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(  Dandelions  ) 


The  right  time   of   day. 
Till    the    day    is   done. 


We    can    tell    you     ver  -  y     well. 
No,    no,    no,     oh      no,     in -deed, 


Lis  -  ten  I  chil-dren,  dear. 
Lis  -  ten  1  chil-dren,  now, 
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Work-ing  time     is 
Play  -ing  time     is 


^d^ 
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o  -  ver  now,  And  play-  ing  time  is     here, 
o  -  ver  now,  And  work-ing  time  is      here. 
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Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


Persephone 


THERE  once  lived  in  the  beautiful  country  called 
Greece,  a  lovely  maiden  who  was  named  Per- 
sephone. Her  home  was  with  her  mother,  the  god- 
dess Ceres.  Ceres,  with  the  aid  of  Persephone, 
cared  for  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  the  fields  of  waving  grain; 
indeed  all  growing  things  received  her  kindly  care.  She 
taught  the  people  how  to  plow  and  to  plant  as  well  as  to 
harvest,  so  you  know  that  both  she  and  Persephone  must 
have  been  very  busy  all  the  time. 

One  day  just  as  Mother  Ceres  was  about  to  enter  her  car 
drawn  by  the  winged  dragons,  Persephone  came  running 
toward  her.  "O  mother!"  she  cried,  "I  have  finished  my 
work.  May  I  go  to  the  forest  by  the  seaside  and  gather 
some  of  the  flowers?  Mercury  told  me  that  they  are  more 
beautiful  there  than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

"To  be  sure  you  may,  my  child,"  replied  Ceres,  "but  be 
careful  not  to  wander  too  far  back  from  the  shore.  I  shall 
fed  safer  if  you  will  stay  where  the  sea  fairies  can  watch 
over  you.  Don't  forget  what  mother  has  said.  Good-bye." 
Away  drove  Ceres  to  look  after  her  work  in  another  part  of 
the  world. 

Persephone  watched  her  mother  until  she  was  out  of  sight, 
then  she  skipi)ed  merrily  along  toward  the  sea.  "Come 
out  to  playl  Come  out  to  play!"  she  called  to  the  sea 
fairies. 

"Coming!  Coming!"  came  the  answer  from  many  direc- 
tions and  soon  the  fairies  floated  in  to  the  shore  in  their 
beautiful  pink  and  white  shell  boats.  "We  are  so  glad  to 
see  you,  Persephone,"  said  one  and  all. 

"And  I  am  so  happy  to  be  with  you,"  she  replied. 
"Just  see  what  I  have  brought  for  you!"  called  one,  as 
she  showed  a  beautiful  coral  necklace. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!  How  kind  you  are  to  me!" 
answered  Persephone. 

"Look  at  this  seaweed!  Did  you  ever  see  lovelier? 
This  is  for  you,  too,"  said  another.  A  third  fairy  brought 
shells,  another  starfish.  Each  had  some  gift  for  her  favor- 
ite, Persephone. 

"I  can  give  you  something  that  you  will  like  if  you  will 
rest  here  a  moment,"  said  Persephone.  "There  are  beauti- 
ful flowers  here  in  the  forest  and  I  'will  gather  some  for  you. 
I  wish  you  could  go  with  me." 

"Oh,  we  could  not  go  away  from  the  water,"  they 
chorused.  "Do  not  go  far  and  do  not  stay  long.  We  will 
sleep  in  our  shell  boats  till  you  return. 

"I  shaU  be  back  soon,"  answered  Persephone,  as  she 
hurried  away. 

At  first  she  gathered  the  flowers  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest  where  she  could  watch  the  fairy  boats  as  they  rocked 
on  the  waves;  but  presently  she  saw  more  beautifiJ  flowers 
growing  deeper  in  the  forest.  In  her  eagerness  to  get  the 
loveliest  for  the  fairies  she  wandered  on  and  was  soon  out 
of  their  sight.  It  seemed  that  the  farther  she  went  the 
more  beautiful  grew  the  flowers.  Just  as  she  thought  that 
she  had  enough  and  was  about  to  return  she  saw  the  most 
wonderful  blossoxh  —  a  magnificent  white  lily  —  which 
grew  larger  and  larger  as  she  looked,  and  which,  as  she  has- 
tened to  pick  it,  became  singularly  marked  with  great 
blotches  of  crimson.  Thinking  to  take  it  home  to  show 
to  her  mother  and  to  plant  in  her  own  garden,  she  tried  to 
pull  it  up.  After  a  struggle  the  ground  began  to  crack 
around  it. 

As  Persephone  lifted  the  plant  she  saw  a  large  hole  imder 
it  which  seemed  to  go  far  down  into  the  earth,  and  which,  as 
she  gazed,  became  deeper  and  darker.  She  drew  back 
frightened,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  hole  increased  so 
rapidly  in  size  that  try  as  she  might  she  could  not  get  away 
from  the  brink.  Soon  she  heard  a  low,  rumbling  noise. 
This  grew  louder  and  foiur  black  horses  appeared  drawing  a 


magnificent  chariot  of  gold  glittering  with  gems.  Although 
very  beautiful,  it  was  so  un^e  anything  she  had  ever  seen, 
she  was  frightened. 

In  the  chi^ot  was  seated  a  tall,  dark  man  with  a  sad,  stem 
face.  Before  she  knew  what  had  happened  he  had  seized 
her,  and  drawn  her  into  the  chariot  beside  him.  The  horses 
turned  and  went  back  over  the  road  by  which  they  had  come. 
Persephone  screamed,  but  there  was  no  one  near  to  aid 
her.  The  man,  who  was  King  Pluto,  the  ruler  of  the  reahns 
of  darkness,  tried  to  comfort  her,  telling  her  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear,  for  he  had  a  beautiful  home  over  which  she 
should  reign  as  his  queen. 

Down,  down,  they  went.  The  earth  dosed  behind  them. 
They  were  in  darkness  save  for  the  light  from  the  gems  which 
decked  the  chariot.  Soon  they  readied  the  palace  of  King 
Pluto,  which  would  have  been  very  beautihil  S  it  could  have 
had  the  cheerful  light  of  day.  Looking  aroimd  for  a  meani 
of  escape,  Persephone  saw  that  there  was  but  a  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  and  that  this  was  guarded  by  a  great 
three-headed  dog  whom  no  one  could  pass.  In  despair 
she  dosed  her  eyes  and  knew  no  more  for  a  long  time. 

When  Ceres  retiuned  home  that  evening  die  inquired  at 
once  for  Persephone,  but  no  one  had  seen  her  since  her 
mother's  departure.  "She  must  have  stayed  with  the  sea 
fairies  and  not  noticed  how  late  it  is  growing,"  thought 
Ceres.  "I  will  go  to  meet  her."  She  soon  reached  the 
beach  and  foimd  that  all  the  fairies  but  one  had  tired  of 
waiting  for  Persephone  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
one  faithful  little  fairy,  when  questioned,  said  that  she 
had  seen  nothing  of  her  friend  since  she  went  into  the  forest 
for  flowers  though  she  thought  once  that  she  heard  her 
cry  out.  Ceres,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  wandered  for 
hoiu^  through  the  woods,  calling  in  vain  for  her  daughter. 
At  last,  weary  and  discouraged,  she  returned  home,  hoping 
that  she  might  find  Persephone  there.  Morning  brought 
no  tidings  of  the  maiden. 

For  days  all  the  people  hdped  Ceres  in  her  search,  then, 
becoming  discouraged,  they  returned  to  their  tasks.  But 
Ceres  could  not  do  this,  so  she  started  out  over  the  world 
in  search  of  her  lost  daughter.  The  people  begged  that 
she  remain  and  told  her  that  the  flowers  were  fading,  the 
leaves  falling,  the  grass  drying  up.  The  cattle  followed  her 
and  implored  something  to  eat,  but  poor  Ceres  never  heeded 
them.  She  could  think  of  nothing,  do  nothing,  till  Per- 
sephone was  found. 

One  day  the  thought  came  to  her  that  Apollo,  who  drives 
the  sim  chariot,  coidd  see  everything  on  the  eaxth. 

"Apollo,  have  you  seen  anything  of  my  daughter?" 
she  called. 

"When  did  she  disappear?"  he  asked.  When  Ceres 
told  him,  he  said,  "I  am  not  certain,  but  I  may  have  seen 
her.  ^  On  the  day  you  mention  I  heard  a  loud  rumbling,  and 
looking  down  I  saw  the  chariot  of  King  piuto  just  disap- 
pearing into  the  earth.  I  thought  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
maiden  seated  in  it." 

"He  must  give  her  up,"  said  her  mother. 
"Yes,  yes,  he  must,"  cried  all  the  flowers  and  plants' and 
trees.    "Go  to  Jupiter,"  they  begged,  "and  tell  our  story 
as  well  as  your  own.    He  will  make  Pluto  give  her  up." 

Ceres  went  at  once  to  Jupiter  and  told  her  story.  He  took 
pity  on  her.  "Here,  Mercury,"  he  called,  "go  to  Pluto 
and  tell  him  to  release  Persephone  instantly.  But  stay 
—  the  Fates  rule  that  she  cannot  be  rdeased  if  she  has  eaten 
anything  there.    Inquire." 

Let  us  now  return  to  Persephone  and  see  how  she  is  pass- 
ing the  time  in  the  realms  of  darkness.  For  a  few  days  she 
grieved  all  the  time,  but  King  Pluto  was  reaUy  very  kind 
to  her  although  he  would  not  let  her  return  to  har  mother, 
so  she  began  to  look  about  and  to  enjoy  her  new  home, 
which  was  really  very  beautiful.  To  be  «ure,  2here  was  no 
sunlight  there,  but  it  was  Tiot  as  dark  asyoiLmight  supc 
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for  the  brilliant  gems  which  adorned  everything  lighted 
thepalace  and  grounds. 

Tiiough  Persephone  was  b^ecoming  contented  in  her  new. 
home  there  was  one  thing  that  troubled  King  Pluto.  She 
was  unable  to  eat  the  food  prepared  for  her.  lliis  was  not  so 
strange^  for  the  things  which  grew  away  down  in  that  dark 
world  were  very  different  from  the  food  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.  One  day,  after  trying  everything  they 
had,  King  Pluto  sent  out  a  messenger  to  bring  something 
&om  the  world  of  sunshine.  The  little  messenger  wandered 
about  for  a  long  time,  for  since  Ceres  no  longer  cared  for  the 
plants  and  Persephone  had  disappeared,  there  was  little 
to  be  foimd.  Tired  out  by  his  search,  he  stopped  to  rest 
beneath  a  tree.  As  he  was  seated  on  the  groimd,  he  poked 
idly  about  in  the  leaves  with  his  staff.  To  his  great  delight 
he  foimd  a  pom^ranate.  Putting  it  carefully  into  his  bag 
he  hastened  toward  home.  Pluto  was  disappointed  that 
he  brought  no  more,  but  when  he  learned  that  nothing  was 
growing  on  the  earth  he  was  thankfxil  that  they  were  able 
to  offer  even  so  poor  a  gift  as  that  to  Persephone. 

The  fruit  was  placed  upon  a  beautiful  platter  and  carried 
to  Per8q>hone.  She  took  it,  exclaiming  eagerly,  "Oh,  how 
glad  I  ami  That  must  have  come  from  my  home."  She 
had  eaten  a  part  of  the  fruit  when  she  heard  some  one  call- 
ing: "Persq>honel    Persephone!" 

It  was  Mercury,  who  had  hastened  to  the  reahn  of  Pluto 
in  obedience  to  Jupiter's  commands.  Persephone  has- 
tened to  greet  him.  Pluto  came  too,  and  he  looked  more 
gloomy  than  ever  when  he  heard  Mercury's  errand.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Persephone,  so  he  said,  "I  shall  be  very 
lonely  without  you,  but  if  you  will  be  happier  with  your 
mother  I  shall  not  try  to  keep  you  longer." 

Now  Persephone  had  grown  fond  of  Pluto,  also,  and  she 
hesitated,  but  love  for  her  mother  prevailed.  "  Oh,  I  must 
go  I"  she  cried,  "but  I  will  come  to  you  again.  I  am  ready. 
Mercury,  let  us  go  at  once." 

"Do  not  be  in  haste,"  he  replied.  "I  must  know  first 
if  you  have  eaten  anything  while  here.  Upon  this  depends 
your  staying  or  going." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Persephone  in  dismay,  "why  did  I 
do  it?  But  the  pomegranate  was  so  small  and  it  looked  so 
tempting." 

"If  you  ate  it,  here  you  must  stay  for  all  time,"  said 
Mercury.    "Did  you  eat  aU  of  it?" 

"No,  no,"  repUcd  Persephone,  "only  half  of  it." 

'*If  that  is  true,"  returned  Mercury,  "you  will  have  to 
stay  here  but  half  of  the  year.  The  other  half  you  may 
spend  on  the  earth  with  your  mother." 

"We  vill  go  to  her  now,"  cried  Persephone.  "She  will 
be  so  glad  to  see  me.  I  think  when  I  tell  her  how  good  and 
kind  King  Pluto  has  been  to  me  she  will  be  willing  to  have 
me  return  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Good-bye,  King 
Pluto,  I  shall  come  to  you  again  soon." 

"Good-bye,  Persephone,"  he  responded  sadly. 

Away  went  Mercury  and  Persephone  to  visit  Ceres,  and 
as  they  went  a  strange  thing  happened.  Wherever  Perse- 
phone traveled  grass  sprang  up,  flowers  bloomed,  the  trees 
along  the  path  put  forth  their  leaves.  "Spring  has  come! 
Spring  has  come!"  said  the  children.  Ceres,  sitting  just 
outside  her  door,  looking  mournfully  over  the  fields  which 
she  had  no  more  heart  to  tend,  saw  their  brown  change  to 
green  and  heard  the  shouts  of  the  children.  "Can  it  be 
possible,"  thought  she,  "that  Persephone  is  coming  home?" 
She  strained  her  eyes  to  look  and  saw  a  figure  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"It  is  she,"  she  cried,  stretching  out  her  arms.  "O 
Persephone,  welcome,  welcome!  Never,  never  leave  me 
again,  dear  child!"  Then  Persephone  told  her  mother  that 
she  could  stay  but  half  the  year  with  her.  Poor  Ceres  was 
sad  again  for  a  few  moments,  till  Persephone  had  told  her 
that  she  had  not  been  so  unhappy  except  at  the  very  first. 
She  said  that  she  had  a  lovely  home  and  that  Phito  was  very 
kind  to  her,  that  she  woxild  be  very  happy  there  if  it  were 
not  that  she  wished  to  be  with  her  motiier.  Now  that  she 
was  pennitted  to  spend  half  the  year  with  her,  she  had  noth- 
ing nK>re  to  ask. 


Th^y  spent  the  long  spring  and  siunmer  together,  busily 
and  happily,  then,  when  autumn  came,  Per8q>hone  went 
back  to  her  home  with  King  Pluto.  Ceres  wept  for  a  time; 
then  she  spread  warm  blankets  of  leaves  over  the  flowers 
and  bade  them  sleep  imtil  Per8q>hone  returned.  To  make 
sure  that  they  would  not  become  cold  she  added  a  coverlet 
that  was  as  soft  and  warm  and  white  as  one  of  feathers. 
Then  she  went  to  her  own  home  to  rest  and  sleep  till  Per- 
sephone should  return  in  the  spring. 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  was  the  work  of  Ceres  and  P^sephone?  Tell  what 
happened  to  Persephone  one  day.  Describe  her  life  with 
King  Pluto.  What  did  her  mother  do  after  she  disap- 
peared? How  did  she  find  where  Persephone  had  gone? 
What  did  Jupiter  say  to  Ceres  and  whom  did  he  send  for 
Per8q>hone?  What  did  Mercury  discover  when  he  reached 
Pluto's  reahn?  How  did  he  decide  the  question?  Describe 
the  return  of  Persephone. 

Dramatization  

characters 

Pbssephone  SeaFaisiks 

Cexss  Attkmdakt 

Pldto  Mbsssngkr 

BfsscuxY  Mkn 

Jupim  Women 

Scene  I  —  Home  of  Ceres 

{Ceres  and  Persephone  are  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.) 

Persephone    Are  you  tired,  mother? 

Ceres  No,  I  am  not  tired,  although  I  have  done  many 
things.  I  have  been  teaching  some  of  the  men  how  to  plow 
their  groimd  and  others  how  to  plant  their  seed.  Then  I 
had  to  go  to  the  forest  to  care  for  some  of  the  ferns  and 
trees.    What  has  my  little  Persephone  been  doing? 

Persephone  Oh,  I  have  watered  all  the  flowers  and  helped 
them  to  grow.  You  should  see  how  happy  and  grateful 
they  look.    What  shall  you  do  now,  mother? 

Ceres  I  must  go  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  where 
they  need  my  help.    There  is  my  coach,  now. 

Persephone  May  I  go  to  the  forest  by  the  seashore  to 
gather  flowers? 

Ceres    Why  not  pick  those  nearer  home? 

Persephone  Mercury  has  told  me  that  those  in  the  famt 
near  the  sea  are  much  more  beautiful  than  any  here. 

Ceres  You  may  go,  but  do  not  wander  far  away  from 
the  shore.  Stay  where  the  sea  fairies  can  watch  over  you. 
I  must  go  now.    Good-bye. 

Persephone    Good-bye,  mother. 

Scene  H  — At  the  Seashore 

(Persephone  is  alone  on  the  stage^  apparendy  watching  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.) 

Persephone  (walking  back  and  forth)  How  beautiful  the 
ocean  is  to-day!  Sea  fairies!  Sea  fairies!  Come  out  to 
play. 

Sea  Fairies  Coming!  Coming!  (Several  fairies  come 
floating  in  in  sheUs.  These  shells  can  be  made  of  paper  and 
fastened  to  the  shoes  and  to  the  bottoms  of  the  dresses  so  as  to 
give  the  little  actors  the  appearance  of  riding  in  the  sheUs.) 

Fairies  (all)    We  are  so  glad  to  see  you,  Persq>hone. 

Persephone  I  am  so  happy  that  mother  would  let  me 
come. 

First  Fairy  (holds  up  coral  necklace)  See  what  I  have 
brought  you,  dear  Persephone. 

Persephone  Oh,  how  lovely!  How  kind  you  are  to  be 
always  thinking  of  me.    Thank  you. 

Second  Fairy  Do  you  like  the  seaweeds,  Persephone?  I 
have  brought  some  fiiie  ones  for  you. 

Persephone    Indeed  I  do!    Thank  you,  thank  you! 
(Qmli$meimpag^BB4))OQl€ 
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Anemone''^  In  satin  Qown 
Up  on  Daylight  Street 
\Jv'bt  blew  in  jpom 

plD55om  Town  t 
Rain  prints  tiny  |eet 


Complete  with  the  diQractepit>tic 
oddLtionoL  Lines  shown  in  the 
tower  nectcuiQle 

Color  the  Jloweps  natundlh- 
ticaLLy,addiii(5  Light  bLue  ipr 
iky  and  aojb  green  \cr  |or>e  - 
ground. 


^J] 


5ee  the  (Lower  children  come 
Adcter-Ton<gue,  Nl55  IrlLllum, 

DaJJodLL  and  Jon  QutL^  boo. 
In  5prirn5  bonnets,  strangely 

new. 

Florence  ^.  Tettee 


Dmw  the  •>ugge5ted  outLlno  q^  the 
ciaf(bdiL^  adder  bon^ue  and  anemone. 
Emphasize  bigne^b  and  good 
spacing. 
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An  Easter  Flower  Shop 


Mildred  Austin  Shinn 


Select  a  light-colored  box  about  15  x  15"  and  7"  high; 
remove  the  Ud;  cut  away  one  side,  which  will  be  the  top; 
cut  out  the  windows  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Imitate  panes,  by  securely  pasting  narrow  strips  of  white 
paper  on  the  outside  of  each  window. 

The  plants  are  made  of  different  widths  of  green  tissue 
paper,  cut  into  fringe  for  the  small  plants,  the  large  leaves 
are  cut  coarsely  and  rounded.  These  leaves  may  be  curled 
the  same  as  one  curls  a  feather  —  on  the  back  of  the  scis- 


sors. The  blossoms  are  pieces  of  colored  paper,  crushed 
and  pasted  to  the  plants.  Stems  are  paper  tapers,  covered 
with  green.  Theyringe  is  first  touched  with  paste,  then 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  taper. 

Wind  brown  tissue  paper  around  the  taper,  until  it  is 
large  enough  to  fill  the  flower  pot;  this  holds  the  plant  in 
place  and  resembles  soil.  Touch  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
with  paste  and  attach  to  the  shelf.  The  shelves  for  the 
Flower  Shop  are  not  made  double. 


A  Suggestion 


Rachel  Weston 


Thinking  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  teachers 
who  are  using  Miss  Whittaker's  myth  studies  for  dramati- 
zation, I  am  sending  photographs  of  some  of  my  little  models 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  plays. 

In  preparing  a  costume  for  the  plays,  I  have  found  that  a 
chiton,  as  the  Greek  gown  was  called,  may  be  very  easily  made 
from  a  pillow  slip.    By  varying  the  length  a  chiton  may  be 


made  from  such  material  to  fit  children  up  to  eight  years* 
The  closed  end  of  the  pillow  slip  must  be  opened  and  cut 
down  each  side,  a  little  less  than  half  way.  The  child's 
dress  is  taken  off,  the  chiton  slipped  on,  and  the  end  comers 
fastened  on  each  shoulder  with  fancy  pins.  A  tape  girdle 
is  tied  snugly  about  the  waist  and  the  material  Moused  over 
this  to  the  desired  length. 


Myth   Studies 

(CotUintted  from  page  222) 


Third  Fairy    Here  are  some  pretty  shells  for  you. 

Fourth  Fairy  I  have  brought  you  some  star-fish. 
•  Persephone  You  have  all  given  me  such  beautiful  things 
and  I  have  brought  nothing  for  you.  Just  wait  a  few 
minutes  and  I  wiU  bring  you  something  that  you  will  all 
like.  The  most  beautifijJ  flowers  in  the  world  grow  in  this 
forest  and  I  will  gather  some  for  you.  I  wish  you  could 
go  with  me. 

Fairies  Oh,  we  should  die  if  we  went  away  from  the 
water.  Do  not  go  far  and  do  not  stay  long.  We  will  rest 
here  imtil  you  return.    {Exit  Persephone) 

First  Fairy    I  am  not  sleepy,  but  I  think  I  will  lie  down. 

Second  Fairy  I,  too,  will  sleep  till  our  little  friend  re- 
turns. 

Third  Fairy    Let  us  all  rest.     (AU  lie  down,) 

Fourth  Fairy  I  can  wait  no  longer.  •  My  mother  told 
me  to  come  home  early.    Good-bye.    {Exit  Fourth  Fairy.) 

Second  Fairy  Hark!  Some  one  is  calling  me.  I  must 
go.    {Eocit  Second  Fairy.) 

First  Fairy  Why  does  Persephone  stay  so  long?  I  be- 
lieve she  has  forgotten  all  about  us. 

Third  Fairy    Oh,  no,  she  will  come  soon.  • 

First  Fairy    I  shall  not  wait.     {Exit  First  Fairy.) 

{A  scream  is  heard  in  the  distance.) 


Third  Fairy  What  is  that?  It  sounds  like  Persephone's 
voice.  {Calls)  What  is  it,  Persephone?  {Listens)  I 
hear  no  one.    I  must  have  been  mistaken. 

Scene  HI  —  Ceres*  Home 

{Several  days  after  Persephone's  disappearance.  Ceres 
is  seated  near  the  front  of  the  stage,  looking  very  sad.  Around 
her  are  several  men  and  women.) 

First  Man  It  is  of  no  use  to  look  any  more,  dear  Mother 
Ceres,  we  shall  never  find  Persephone. 

Second  Man  No,  we  are  wasting  our  time.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  we  all  went  back  to  our  work. 

Ceres  Work!  Work!  How  can  we  work  without  Per- 
sephone? No  one  can  do  her  work,  and  ours  will  be  use- 
less without  her. 

First  Woman  But,  dear  Ceres,  look  at  all  the  beautiful 
flowers.  See  how  they  are  wiUiering.  They  need  your 
care. 

Second  Woman  Look  at  the  trees.  See  how  the  leaves 
are  falling. 

Third  Woman  The  fields  are  turning  brown.  What  will 
the  cattle  do  for  food?  Come,  Ceres,  it  does  no  good  to 
mourn,  let  us  to  work.  r\r^r^lr> 
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April   Nature  Study 

Margaret  Bakenhus 


Returning  Animal  Life 

Motive 

To  encourage  the  cluldren  to  observe  how  the  various 
types  of  animals  whose  preparation  for  winter  they  studied 
in  November  resimie  activity  in  spring;  by  developing  the 
power  and  love  of  observation  to  lead  them  into  a  feeling 
of  companionship  for  the  living  things  of  the  outdoors;  to 
stimulate  them  to  continued  study  of  these  companions. 

Materials 

Field  trips  and  excursions;  specimens  or  pictures  of 
birds  and  their  nests;  bird  houses;  materials  used  by  birds 
to  build  nests;  aquarium  or  fish  jar;  frog  spawn;  cocoons, 
map  of  this  continent  or  globe;  painting,  drawing,  cutting; 
modeling  materials;  related  stories  and  pictures;  reading 
lessons. 

■  if  --     •  * 

Types  to  be  Studied 

Birds 
The  resident  birds. 

Birds  that  migrate  (review  of  fall  work). 
Why  birds  return. 
Nesting  time.    Song.    Plimiage. 
Care  of  young. 
Use  of  birds  to  man. 

Insects 
Flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Earthworms. 
Spiders. 

^ts  and  aphids. 
Butterflies  and  moths. 
Bees  and  wasps. 
Beetles  and  bugs. 

Pond  Animals 
Frog. 
Fish. 
Turtle. 
Beaver. 
Snail. 

Land  Animals 
Bear. 
Toad. 
Squirrel. 
Rabbit. 
Mouse. 
Sheep. 
Domestic  animals. 

Resident  Birds 

What  birds  have  been  with  us  all  winter?  Make  a  list 
on  the  board.  Why  did  they  stay  here?  What  food  did 
they  find  to  eat?  Where  did  they  live?  How  were  they 
protected  from  the  cold?  What  did  you  do  to  make  them 
comfortable  during  the  cold  season?  What  did  your  city 
do  for  them?  Have  you  ever  tied  suet  to  the  branches  of 
your  discarded  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds  to  eat?  How 
were  you  repaid  for  your  kindness  to  them?  Of  what  great 
use  to  man  are  these  winter  residents?  (They  eat  insect 
eggs  hidden  in  the  bark  of  trees,  thus  destroying  thousands 
of  insects  before  they  have  come  out  of  the  egg.  The 
chickadee  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  in  this  direction.) 
What  are  our  resident  birds  doing  now? 

Birds  that  Migrate 

This  work  is  a  review  of  the  November  nature  study. 
When  do  the  birds  begin  to  leave  us?    Do  they  all  go  at  the 


same  time?  Why  do  they  migrate?f  Let  theichildren  tell 
what  happens  to  the  birds*  food  in  the  fall  —  insects  q?in 
cocoons;  flies  hide  in  warm^  dark  places;  frogs,  worms  and 
other  insects  hide  in  the  ground;  fish  go  to  the  deeper  places 
in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  seas;  berries,  nuts  and  seeds  are 
covered  by  leaves  and  later  by  snow. 

How  far  south  do  tie  birds  go?  They  go  far  enough 
south  to  get  the  kind  of  food  they  want  to  eat.  Which 
bird  goes  farthest  soutl^?  Let  us  make  a  list  of  the  food 
we  have  seen  birds  eat,  or  of  which  we  have  heard  they  eat, 
and  see  if  we  can  answer  this  question. 


Seeds     ,      ^ 

Ants 

Fruits     . 

Grasshoppers 

Berries 

Beetlesxi 

Crumbs 

Bees 

Grains                  r 

Wasps 

Vegetables 

FUes 

Fish 

Spiders 

Shrimp 

Moths 

Small  crabs 

Butterflies 

Live  animals ' 

Ciaterpillars 

Bats 

Mosquitoes, 

Mice 

Plant  lice 

Rats 

Cankerworms 

Small  birds 

Lady  bugs 

Flesh  of  dead  animals 

Cabbage  worms 

Earthworms 

Lisect  eggs 

Grubs 

Eggs  of  birds 

Let  the  children  discover  that  the  birds  that  can  eat  seeds 
and  winter  berries  do  not  need  to  go  very  far  south.  The 
birds  that  eat  the  insects  hidden  under  the  bark  of  trees  need 
not  go  as  far  south  as  those  that  eat  other  insects.  On  a 
map  or  globe  let  tJbe  cMdren  find  where  they  live,  or  if  too 
small  to  do  this  themselves,  show  them.  Follow  the  birds 
on  their  flight  to  the  Southland — Florida,  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  South  America.  Even  the  babies  will  enjoy  this 
work.  Pictiu"es  of  places  along  the  route  or  of  the  birds* 
final  stopping  places  will  make  this  imaginary  trip  most 
interesting.  How  the  birds  travel  was  discussed  in  the 
November  plan. 

Touch  upon  the  protection  birds  have  on  their  journey: 

Fly  high. 

Fly  swiftly. 

Fly  at  night. 

Coat  of  feathers  to  keep  off  the  rain,  cold,  heat,  and  to 

protect  them  against  scratches. 
Protective  colors. 

If  you  were  a  little  bird,  where  would  you  like  to  spend 
the  winter? 

Why  do  the  birds  come  back  from  the  simny  South  where 
there  is  always  food  to  eat?  Birds  love  their  old  home. 
They  like  to  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  build  nests  and  bring  up  the  babes. 
Perhaps  the  snakes  and  fierce  birds  and  animals  make  the 
South  unsafe  for  nesting. 

Why  are  we  glad  that  the  birds  return  to  us?  We  like 
their  song,  their  cheerfulness,  their  form  and  color,  their 
flight  and  movements.  We  could  not  raise  grain,  fruit, 
nor  vegetables  if  they  did  not  come  back  to  us,  for  the  in- 
sects woxild  eat  them  all.  Let  us  look  at  the  food  list  once 
more  to  see  what  it  can  tell  us.  What  do  you  notice  as  you 
read  over  this  list? 

Great  variety. 

Birds  eat  mostly  the  things  of  which  we  wish  to  be'free. 

Some  food  is  gotten  above  the  ground;  some  under^the 
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ground^  jSOfmt  in  tfe^  and  bushes;  some  in  the 
air;  sdiAein  the  water;  some  out  of  the  mud;  some 
during  the  day;  some  at  nig^t. 
Birds  guard  the  timber  of  the  forest;  the  growing 
thmgs  above  the  surface  and  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil;  they  rid  the  air  of  injurious  insects  and 
decaying  flc^;  they  keep  the  water  dean  and 
pure. 

What  have  we  to  help  us  get  our  food?  What  have  the 
birds?  How  do  they  get  along  without  hands?  Are  all 
beaks  alike?  Each  kind  of  bird  has  a  beak  especially 
fitted  for  getting  its  food.  Give  the  class  a  few  days  in 
which  to  find  out  all  it  can  about  the  beaks  of  birds.  When 
ready  to  repojt^ 'have  drawings  of  the  different  kinds  of 
T>eaks  on  the  blackboard.  Stuffed  birds  or  pictures  of 
birds  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  lesson.  Children, 
should  be  able  to  tell  what  kind  of  food  a  bird  eats  from  the 
kind  of  a  beak  he  has.  Tell  the  pupils  about  the  curious 
tongues  of  birds,  not  forgetting  that  Of  the  woodpedcer, 
the  himmung-bird  anti  the  ni^-hatch.  The  feet  and  wings 
t)f  birds  in  rdation  to  the  food  getting  should  also  be  taken 
up  at  this  time.  Having  a  Uttle  general  knowledge  of 
.'birdsy  the  children  are  now  ready  to  go  out  and  study  the 
birds  of  their  neighborhood. 

What  birds  have  come  back?  Did  they  come  in  flocks, 
pairs  or  singly?  What  difference  do  you  notice  between 
their  going  away  and  their  coming  back  dress?  Which 
bird  wears  the  brighter  colors,  the  father  or  the  mother 
bird?  Why?  Which  sings  the  sweeter?  Why?  Do  they 
alwa3rs  sing  the  same  note? 

When  the  birds  have  chosen  their  mates,  what  do  they 
immediatdy  begin  to  do?  If  you  were  a  little  bird,  what 
kind  of  a  place  would  you  choose  to  build  your  nest?  Let 
the  children  discover  the  problems  whidi  confront  the 
birds  at  nesting  time: 

1  Sdection  of  a  suitable  place  where  they  can  easily 

find  food  and  water  for  drinking  and  bathing 
purposes. 

2  A  place  well  hidden,  or  difficult  to  reach,  safe  from 

robber  boys,  cats,  rats,  snakes,  big  birds. 

3  The  finding  of  proper  materials  with  which  to  build 

the  nest. 

4  Transporting  these  materials  to  the  place  of  build- 

ing. 

5  Combining  the  materials  into  a  safe,  comfortable 

and  durable  nest,  safe  from  dangers  from  strong 
winds  and  rain. 

What  tools  have  birds  with  which  to  build  their  nests? 
Who  taught  them  hoW  to  build?  Let  the  children  examine 
old  birds'  nests  and  compare  them  with  one  another.  They 
will  see  that  every  kind  of  bird  makes  a  different  kind  of 
nest,  and  that  all  birds  do  not  build  equally  welj. 

WTiat  can  we  do  to  help  the  birds  at  nesting  time? 

1  Hang  up  where  the  birds  can  see  them  bits  of  cotton, 

wool,  silk,  string,  down  froin  plants,  feathers, 
hairs,  straws,  moss,  rootlets,  strips  of  bark.  . 

2  Put  out  pans  of  mud  for  the  robins  and  swallows. 

3  Put  up  bird-houses.    Indians  himg  out  gourds  for 

birds  to  nest  in. 

4  Keep  away  the  cats  and  English  sparrows. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  all  the  places  in  their  district 
where  birds  are  building  nests.  Keep  a  record  of  them. 
Older  children  will  enjoy  a  map  of  the  district  on  the  black- 
board, showing  where  nests  are  to  be  found.  Encourage 
a  pair  of  birds  to  build  on  the  school-grounds.  Put  up  a 
little  house  with  building  materials  near  it.  As  often  as 
possible  go  with  the  children  to  nesting  places  near  the 
-  school  and  let  them  watch  the  birds  at  work.  Who  gathers 
the  materials?  Who  builds  the  nest?  Who  shapes  it? 
Who  lines  it? 


When  the  nest  is  finished,  what  happens?  (The  eggs 
are  laid  in  it  one  by  one.)  What  birds'  eggs  have  you  seen? 
Discuss  size,  color  and  number  of  birds'  eggs. 

Let  the  children  see  at  least  one  nest  with  eggs  in  it. 
If  there  are  a  number  of  nests  in  the  neighborhood  which 
may  be  easily  observed,  divide  the  class  into  groups,  giving 
each  group  a  certain  kind  of  nest  to  watch.  Each  group  may 
choose  a  leader.  Whenever  there  is  any  news,  let  the  groups 
report.  The  best  time  to  look  at  the  birds'  nests  is  when 
the  mother  has  gone  for  foo4.  Tell  the  children  to  ap- 
proach the  baby  birds  quietly  so  as  not  to  frighten  them. 
They  will  soon  learn  to  be  friends  with  the  children. 

On  the  blackboard  write  the  following  questions  which 
are  to  be  answered  from  observation.  They  are  simple 
enough  for  the  babies  to  read.  Older  children  may  be  given 
hektograph  copies  of  these  questions  to  fill  in  whenever 
they  have  made  any  discoveries.  A  few  or  all  of  the  ques- 
tions may  be  placed  on  the  board  at  one  time. 

1  How  are  the  ^gs  kept  warm  and  safe?.     .  , 

2  What  does  the  father  bird  do  while  thf  mother 

sits  on  the  eggs? 

3  Does  the  father  bird  ever  sit  on  the  eggs? 

4  How  long  does  the  mother  bird  tit  on  them? 

5  How  do  the  little  birds  look  when  first  hatched? 

6  What  becomes  of  the  ^;g  shells? 

7  How  are  the  baby  birds  protected? 

8  How  do  the  birds  dean  their  nests?    Are  they 

neat? 

9  Do  the  babies  look  like  the  old  birds  when  they 

first  b^in  to  fly? 

10  How  are  the  baby  burds  taught  to:        . 

Fly. 

Eat. 

Find  food. 

Bathe  in  water,  sun  or  sand. 

Sing. 

Keep  out  of  danger. 

11  How  do  the  parent  birds  show  their  love  for  the 

babies? 

12  Do  the  birds  live  together  as  a  family  when  the 

little  ones  have  grown  up? 

13  How  is  the  bird  you  are  watching  helping  man? 

14  Tell  anything  interesting  about  the  birds  you 

have  been  observing. 

15  Have  you  taught  a  bird  to  fly  to  you  at  yoiu*  call, 

or  to  eat  from  your  hand? 

16  Make  a  list  of  the  birds  you  can  tdl  at  sight. 

What  we  can  do  for  the  birds: 

See  that  there  are.  enough  suitable  places  fcx*  them  to 
drink  and  bathe. 

Feed  the  tiny  baby  birds  if  they  are  hurt  or  their 
parents  are  killed.  Food  may  be  all  about  them, 
but  they  don't  know  enough  to  eat  it  themselves. 
Place  the  food  in  their  mouths  just  as  you^have 
seen  the  parents  do.  " 

Insects 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  see  how  the  insects 
they  studied  in  fall  wake  up  and  resume  their  work.  Most 
insects  develop  from  eggs.  Out  of  the  eggs  come  larvse 
(caterpillars,  worms,  maggots,  grubs).  This  stage  is  given 
over  to  feeding  and  growth.  When  the  larva  is  full  grown 
it  becomes  a  pupa  and  is  inactive.  Finally  the  pupa  de- 
velops into  the  adult  insect.  Insects  do  not  grow  after 
they  reach  the  adult  stage.  Little  flies  do  not  become 
big  flies.  Some  insects  never  pass  through  the  pupa  stage. 
The  young  coming  out  of  the  egg  resemble  the  adult.  Di- 
vide the  children  into  groups,  giving  each  group  a  certain 
insect  to  study.  Put  the  care  of  specimens  in  the  hands 
of  the  groups.  A  list  of  things  to  find  out  may  be  given 
the  children,  who  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  room 
during  school  hours  if  necessary  to  study  their  insects. 
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Flies  and  Mosquitoes 

Where  did  the  fly  you  saw  buzzing  about  come  from? 
What  was  it  doing  all  winter?  What  awakened  it?  What 
is  it  going  to  do  now?    Find  out  what  you  can  about: 


The  ^gy  grub,  pupa,  adult. 
A  fl/s  eating. 
A  fly  making  its  toilet. 
A  fly's  remarkable  feet. 


A  fly's  remarkable  feet. 

Multipljdng  of  flies  (twenty  days  from  egg  to  egg). 

"Swat   the  flv." 


'Swat  the  fly. 


Place  some  wigglers  in  jars  half  full  of  water  where 
the  children  may  observe  them  at  their  leisure.  If  a  pan  of 
water  is  placed  outdoors  where  mosquitoes  are  flying  about, 
and  it  is  kept  imcovered  for  a  few  days,  wigglers  will  nearly 
always  be  foimd  in  it.  Cover  the  jars  with  mosquito  net- 
ting to  keep  the  adult  from  flying  away.  Wigglers  live 
on  bits  of  matter  found  in  the  stagnant  water.  If  the 
children  do  not  know  where  the  wigglers  -coihe  from,  tell 
them  they  came  from  ^gs  laid  in  a  boat-shaped  mass  on  the 
water.    Find  out: 

1  How  a  wiggler  breathes. 

2  What  he  eats. 

3  How  he  becomes  a  mosquito. 

4  Danger  from  mosquitoes. 

5  The  different  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Ea&thworhs 

Who  is  the  little  {riowman  that  has  been  way  down  in' 
the  earth  away  from  the  frost  all  winter?  Just  now  he  is 
plowing  the  hard  earth  and  loosening  it  to  a  greater  depth 
than  the  farmer  does  i^ith  his  plow.  He  cannot  see  nor 
hear,  has  neither  hands  nor  feet,  and  works  without  any 
tools.  He  has  no  wagon  nor  basket,  yet  he  brings  to  the 
surface  great  quantities  of  sub-soil.  He  helps  the  plants 
by  loosening  the  earth  so  that  their  roots  may  reach  down 
farther  for  food. 

Put  some  earthworms  in  a  box  of  damp  soil.  Feed 
them  bits  of  leaves  and  tiny  scraps  of  meat.  As  they  do 
not  like  the  light,  cover  the  box  with  a  cloth.  When  ready 
to  observe  them,  remove  the  cloth  without  jarring  tiie  box. 
Find   out: 

1  Ho^'  they  move  about. 

2  InsensibiUty  to  soimd.    (Clap  the  hands  together.) 

3  Quickness  with  which  they  retreat  when  disturbed. 

(Jar  the  box.) 


4  Force  with  which  they  cling  to  their  burrows. 
Watch  a  robin  search  for  worms  and  see  how 
hard  he  must  pull  to  get  them  out  of  their 
holes.    Does  a  worm  ever  get  away  from  the 

robin?    Why  do  you  suppose  the  earthworm 
burrows  at  night? 

5  Skill  used  in  closing  the  mouth  of  its  burrows. 

6  How  the  earthworm  eats.    The  castings. 

/  Why  we  see  many  earthworms  after  a  rain. 
8  Eggs.  These  are  foimd  in  loose  earth  between  logs 
and  stones.  A  number  are  placed  in  tough 
little  cases,  yellow  or  brown  in  color.  There 
is  enou^  food  in  each  case  for  the  babies  to 
eat  imtS  they  can  find  food  for  themselves. 
Spiders 

Find  spiders'  nests  and  see  what  comes  out  of  them. 
Spiders  hatch  early  in  the  winter  but  do  not  crawl  out  of  the 
egg  sac  imtil  spring.  When  they  come  out  they  are  fully 
formed  spiders.  Although  himdreds  of  eggs  were  laid  in 
each  sack,  only  a  few  spiders  come  out,  the  strongest  ones 
having  eaten  the  weaker  ones.    Find  out: 

1  How  a  spider  spins  a  web.    Encourage  a  spider  to 

spin  a  web  in  the  school-room  window. 

2  Htfw  he  gets  his  prey. 

3  How  he  saves  himself  when  falling. 

4  How  he  crosses  a  brook  or  gap. 

5  His  value  to  man. 

Ants  and  Aphids 

Review  fall  work.    Find  out: 

1  The  life  history  of  the  ant  —  ^;g,  larva  (white 

worm),  pupa  (cocoon),  adult. 

2  Food. 

3  Work. 

4  Intelligence. 

5  Use  to  man. 

BUTTERPLIES   AND   MOTHS 

The  cocoons  gathered  in  the  fall  may  now  be  brought 
into  the  school-room  for  the  children  to  watch.  Green 
worms  may  be  kept  in  a  jar  or  box  and  their  wonderful 
changes  noticed.  Feed  the  caterpillars  with  the  same  kind 
of  leaves  on  which  they  were  found.  Give  them  fresh  leaves 
every  day  and  keep  the  jar  or  box  clean.  The  children  will 
not  let  anything  of  interest  escape  them. 

Bees  and  Wasps 

If  there  are  any  bees  in  your  neighlJorliood,  fincf  out  with 
the  children  how  the  queen  builds  the  nest  in  a  tree  or 
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on  the  ground.  Some  one  with  honey  bees  may  be  glad 
to  have  the  children  observe  them  and  to  answer  their 
questions.  An  empty  wasp  nest  always  interests  children. 
From  it  they  may  be  led  to  watch  the  wasps  at  work  and 
to  study  their  life  history. 

Pond  Animals 

Frog 

Go  with  the  children  to  get  frogs'  eggs.  Observe  the 
great  numbers  of  them  plac^  in  a  jelly-like  mass,  usually 
fastened  to  weeds  or  sticks.  Place  them  in  an  aquarium 
or  fish  jar  and  watch  them  hatch.    Find  out: 

1  What  happens  to  the  yolk. 

3  How  it  breathes. 

4  What  it  eats. 

5  How  it  travels. 

6  Does  it  stay  imder  water  all  the  time? 

7  Which  pair  of  legs  come  first? 

8  Where  the  second  pair  develop. 

9  What  happens  to  die  tail. 
10  The  tadpole's  enemies. 

Take  the  baby  frogs  back  to  the  pond.  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  see  a  frog'get  a  new  coat?  Watch  the  frogs 
travel  'on  land  and  in  water.  Notice  that  while  tadpoles 
eat  vegetable  food,  frogs  eat  animal  food.  Tty  to  see  the 
frog's  wonderful  tongue.  Discuss  how  frogs  breathe. 
Who  are  the  frog's  enemies?  What  means  of  escape  has 
he?  Notice  his  protective  coloration.  How  does  the  frog 
makeXhis  croak? 

Land  Animals 

Discuss  with  the  children  how  the  bear  wakes  up  from 
his  long  nap,  lean  and  himgry;  how  the  squirrels  build 
their  nests  and  take  care  of  the  babies;  what  the  chipmimk 
doeslwhen  he  comes  out  of  his  nest  in  March;  the  little 


toad  that  b^ns  to  help  man  as  soon  as  he  leaves  his  hiding 
place;  the  sheep  trying  to  get  rid  of  his  winter  coat,  and 
the  chicken  proud  of  her  baby  chicks.  Lead  the  children 
to  see  how  wonderfully  God  has  planned  for  all  His  crea- 
tures. He  gives  to  those  who  need  it  a  long  period  of  rest, 
watching  over  them  while  they  are  unconscious.  When 
spring  comes,  He  wakes  them  all  up. 

Stories 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth. 

What  the  Robm  Told  —  LUUe  Flower  Folks. 

Spring  in  the  Apple-tree  —  All  the  Year  Round  (Spring). 

How  the  Robin  Got  His  Red  Beast  — Nature  Myths 

(Cooke) 
Origin  of  the  Woodpecker  —  Nalure  Myths 
Nine  in  a  Robin's  Nest  —  Sara  Wiltse. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robm  —  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales 
The  Green  Worm  — Co/  Tails  and  Other  Tales 
More  About  the  Green  Worm  —  Co/  Tails  \and   Other 

Tales 
Life  of  a  Butterfly  —  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales. 
A  Living  Plow  — Co/  Tales  and  Other  Tales. 
The  Story  of  Tad  and  Polly  —  Cat  Tales  and  Other  Tales. 
Fish  or  Frogs  —  Co/  Tails  and  Other  fales. 
The  Frog's  Eggs  —  All  the  Year  Round  (Spring). 
The  Nest  of  Many  Colors  —  Child  World. 
The  Lark  and  the  Farmer. 
The  Frog  Prince  —  Grimm. 
Hie  Seven  Ravens  —  Grimm. 
The  Queen  Bee  —  Grimm. 
The  ]Ong  of  the  Birds  —  Grimm. 
The  Bird  with  No  Name  —  Grimm. 
The  Storks  —  Andersen. 
The  Nightingale  —  Andersen. 
The  Beetle  Who  Went  on  His  Travels  —  Andersen. 


{Continued  on  page  26 1) 


A  Spring   Song 


An  old  acmg  cunent  !n  the  south  of  Ireland.    The  words  given  here  are  not  the  original  ones. 

for-T— 1 1 — n \ l-r-H — h-J: 
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As        I     went     a        walking  one    morning  in     springs  To  hear  the  birds 
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whist  -  le      and     [night  -in  -gales   sing,  I 
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saw  the  lambs  play-ing       up- 
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^^^si 
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9    if 
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«^ 
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on    the  green  downs,  And    heard  the  brooks  mur-mur- ing    low,  sweet  sounds.) 


^j--^-^f4J^l.'^^^ 


m 


All  the  clouds  were  like  white  wool  in  the  blue  sky, 
The  hawthorn  buds  opened  on  the  hedges  so  high, 
The  shy  little  flowers  bloomed  low  at  my  feet, 
And  filled  the  soft  air  with  their  perfume  so  sweet. 


The  children  were  playing  upon  the  meadow,  • 
Their  fresh  voices  calling  now  high  and  now  low^ 
All  things  were  so  happy  and  busy  and  gay,  p 

My  heart  sang  for  joy  on  this  bright  spring  day^ 
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The  April  Story  Picture 

Rachel  Weston 

The  April  poster  is  to  be  drawn  on  paper  of  a  warm 
light  gray,  which  will  serve  for  the  sky  and  the  little  pool. 
Tbe  rainbow  is  to  be  suggested  in  delicate  tints,  put  on 
when  the  paper  is  wet,  April  is  dressed  in  green  and  the 
bank  is  to  be  painted  with  the  same  color.  The  imrolling 
ferns  and  the  Mayflower  leaves  are  a  little  darker.  The 
hair  is  light  ydlow  and  the  flesh  is  tinted  with  light  red.  A 
hint  of  the  flesh  color  is  also  used  on  Mayflowers.  The  birds 
are  blue,  with  rusty  breasts,  for  which  burnt  sienna  is  used. 

In  order  to  successfully  carry  out  this  color  scheme,  be 
sure  and  start  with  the  tinted  paper  and  keep  the  color  light 
in  value.  Should  there  be  a  blackboard  of  gray  green  in  the 
school-room,  it  will  be  the  most  tempting  surface  for  this 
design,  put  on  with  colored  chalks. 


Violets 


I  just  ate  six  violets, 
'Cause  they  tasted  good; 
I  hope  they  imderstood. 
I  hope  they  know 
It  was  because  I  love  them  so. 

I've  been  wondering  how 

The  taste  gets  in; 

I've  been  wondering  how 

The  smell  gets  out. 

Mother  says  I've  worn  her  out 

Asking  why  and  what  it's  all  about; 

She  said  I'd  understand  sometime  — 

I'll  be  told  when  I'm  enough  old. 

—  Katherin  Howard 


How  to  Teach  the  Retarded  Child 


Francesca  A.  Henke 


Phonetic  Chart  and  First  Spelt 

ing  LeMons 
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bed 
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Some  retarded  pupils  cannot  grasp  phonetics  unless 
taught  in  a  simple  manner  with  constant  repetitioui  hence 
these  "tables." 

We  sing  or  redte  the  sounds  in  the  first  line: 

abcdef  g: 

h  i  j  k  1  m  n  o  p: 

4  (n)  r  8 1  u  V  w: 

xysandl  2  3: 

O  I'm  happy  as  happy  can  be 

For  I  know  my  a  b  c 

^ter  we  sing  occasionally  the  names  of  the  letters  pre- 
paratory to  spelling,  but  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
phonetics  and  oral  language,  not  touching  the  names  of 
the  letters  in  the  alphabet  nor  attempting  to  read  until 
pupils  have  learned  these  phonetic  tables  up  and  down 
from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right;  and  skipfHng. 

Just  as  perfection  in  the  multiplication  tables  improve 
a  child's  number  work  so  these  "tables  of  phonetics"  give  a 
child  ease  in  reading  and  spelling. 

Recite  tables  in  concert;  individually,  always  reviewing 
old  lesson  imtil  perfect  and  taking  ver^  Uttle  new  every  day. 

Emphasize  b  (right  side);  d  Geft  side);  p  (down);  these 
soimds  trouble  the  retarded  child. 

When  these  simple  tables,  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  have  been 
learned  thoroughly  so  that  the  child  knows  each  letter,  then 
he  is  ready  for  a  phonetic  book,  or  teacher  may  place  list 
of  words  on  blackboard  daily  if  each  pupil  cannot  have  a 
copy. 

When  pupils  have  studied  and  recited  the  lessons  in 
Phonetics,  which  include  any  tables  from  1  to  12  inclusive, 
they  are  ready  for  reading  books,  because  we  have  had  the 
daily  "thinking"  lesson,  including  asking  and  answering 
questions  with  oiu:  blackboard  vocabulary.  {Spdling  is 
acquired  easily  by  using  phonetic  tables  lor  first  lessons.) 

(a)    First  Readers  for  such  pupils: 

1  Fuller's  Illustrated  Primer. 

2  The  first  part  of  any  first  reader  for  young  pupils, 
and  the  first  part  of  excellent  books  now  published  for  non- 
English  speaking  pupils  for  those  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

(6)    A  Number  and  Reading  Book: 

"Braden  Number  Reader,"  published  by  the  Educa- 
tional PubUshing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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Correlating  Paper   Cutting 


Bessie  Dixon 


What  work  is  left  for  April?  There  is  plenty  of  interest- 
ing material.  The  history  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride  is  fas- 
cinating, even  to  second  graders.  The  poster  first  shows 
Paxil  Revere  waiting  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  second  light 
in  the  church  tower;  then,  his  long  ride;  and  finally,  the 
Minute  Men  on  their  way  to  Concord.  The  moon,  the 
lights  and  the  water  are  of  orange-colored  paper,  while  the 
other  cuttings  are  of  black  paper  and  the  mounting  is  on 
the  dark  blue  giving  the  effect  of  a  night  scene.  Note  the 
location  of  the  moon  in  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture story  of  the  ride. 

In  geography,  we  found  Massachusetts  on  the  map, 
looked  at  its  queer  outline,  then  cut  the  state  freehand, 
locating  at  least  the  two  places,  Boston  and  Concord.  The 
best  of  these  were  mounted. 

As  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  birthday  is  in  April,  we 
learned  about  his  life  and  about  the  fairy  tales  he  wrote. 
We  made  a  poster  on  the  order  of  the  Eugene  Field 
poster  of  September.  The  three  fairy  tales  chosen  were: 
"The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "The  Constant  Tin  Soldier"  and 
"Five  Peas  in  a  Pod." 

In  language,  we  learned  to  use  correctly  don't  and 


doesn't;  learn,  teach  and  taught;  write,  wrote  and  have 
written;  shall  and  will.  These  and  the  words  cut  in 
April  were  moimted. 

Tlbe  spelling  poster  showed  the  words:  land,  sea,  church, 
tower,  lantern,  horse,  farmers,  soldiers  and  guns. 

In  number  work,  the  parts  of  the  two  and  three  tables 
not  yet  known  were  worked  out  and  shown  in  paper  cut- 
ting.   These  tables  were  then  mounted. 

The  natiure  work  called  for  a  study  of  the  pea,  bean  and 
com.  These  were  planted  and  one  seed  was  taken  up  each 
day  to  note  the  changes  which  had  taken  place.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  bean  or  com  can  be  shown  in  poster  form. 
The  ftog  and  toad  were  also  studied  and  the  story  of  "The 
First  Frog"  was  read.  TTiis  is  found  in  Florence  Hol- 
brook's  "Book  of  Nature  Myths." 

The  song  for  the  month  is  suggested  by  the  above  study. 


¥^f<\  'I 
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Ideas  Gained  in  Visiting 
Schools 

People  Talking 

Eveljoi  L.  Taintor 

Going  into  a  third  grade  room  I  foimd  sentences  like 
the  following  upon  the  blackboard: 

"Ha,  hal"  laughed  Tom. 

"Oh,  see  the  moon!"  cried  Mary. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed!"  whispered  Johnny. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Mabel. 

"Don't  make  any  noise,"  whispered  Will. 

"I  see  you  now!"  shouted  Tom. 

"Mary,  come  here,"  called  Mother. 

"Are  you  teaching  quotation  marks?"  I  asked  the 
teacher. 

"That  is  only  incidental,"  she  answered.  "The  exer- 
cise is  designed  primarily  as  a  drill  in  vocal  expression  and 
is  a  great  help  in  the  reading  lessons."  Then  the  children 
went  through  the  following  exercise  for  me. 

As  many  children  as  there  were  sentences  on  the  board 
were  called  up  by  the  teacher  and  each  one  given  a  number 
corresponding  to  one  of  the  sentences.  Then  the  teacher 
gave  bits  of  imaginary  stories  and  when  she  paused  the 
child  who  had  the  number  of  that  sentence  was  supposed 
to  fit  his  q)eech  into  the  story. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  number  1: 

The  teacher  b^an  to  talk  about  Tom  going  to  the  circus. 
After  a  sentence  or  two,  she  said,  "Then  a  down  came  into 
the  ring  and  began  to  do  many  funny  tricks."  Then  the 
child  who  had  that  sentence  saw  his  chance  and  came  into 
the  story  with  "Hal  hal"  laughed  Tom.  Sentence  5 
was  a  bit  of  a  story  about  some  boys  playing  Indian  and 
going  to  siuprise  some  people. 

Sentence  6  was  about  a  little  girl  who  stayed  out  after 
dark  to  play,  and  so  on.  As  he  gave  his  sentence  each  child 
was  supposed  to  represent  by  his  voice  the  kind  of  speaking 
called  for  by  the  verb  used  —  as  shouting,  whispering, 
sighing,  calling,  etc. 

The  children  seemed  to  find  it  great  fun  and  were  very 
dramatic  about  it.    With  older  children  it  could  be  made 
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valuable  by  letting  the  child  tell  his  own  story  until  he  came 
to  a  point  where  his  sentence  would  fit  in. 

After  the  forms  were  pretty  well  mastered  this  third  grade 
teacher  said  she  often  wrote  two  or  three  of  the  words  on 
cards  and  pa^ed  them  out  to  the  children.    A  card  bearing, 


for  instance,  ''Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Mary,  and  ''Oh,  dearl "  ex- 
daimed  Mary,  stamping  her  foot"  —  made  the  best  possi- 
ble drill  in  opposite  modes  of  expression.  Shouted  and  whis- 
pered, lauded  and  cried,  whimpered  and  giggled,  were 
used  in  this  way. 


The   Plan   Book 

Anna  F.  Coote 

Teadier  in  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Jamaica,  New  York 


THESE  are  the  days  when  that  poor  little  hackneyed 
over-worked   word,  "efl&dency,"  is  being   served 
up   three  times  a  day  in  various  styles  to  every 
poor  Uttle  harassed  over-worked  schoolma'am  the 
country  over. 

Labor-saving  devices  are  legion.  Efficiency  experts 
thrive.  Everywhere  the  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate 
the  waste  of  time  and  energy.  And  why  not?  With  the 
short  school  day  and  the  very  heavy  cmriculum  every 
moment  saved  by  the  elimination  of  useless  detail  work 
means  just  so  much  more  energy  for  the  actual  teaching. 

One  of  die  details  of  school  management  which  consumes 
much  time  a;nd  energy  is  the  keeping  up  of  a  daily  plan 
book.  Is  a  plan  book  necessary?  Many  principles  require 
it  and  it  seems  desirable.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher  the 
substitute  can  do  much  more  worth-while  work  if  there 
18  a  plan  of  the  day's  lessons  on  the  desk.  It  is  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  also.  Planning  the  work  on  paper  for  a  week 
ahead  tends  to  better  organization,  closer  correlation  of 
subjects  and  more  thorough  preparation  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting material. 

However,  the  plan  book  need  not  be  elaborate  or  extensive 
to  be  useful.  References  to  note-books  or  text-books  an- 
swer the  piupose  as  well  as  the  laborious  copying  of  subject- 
matter.  Many  moments  are  wasted  also  in  copying  on 
each  page  of  the  book  the  date  and  the  subject.  When  there 
are  two  himdred  school  days  in  the  year  and  eight  or  ten 
subjects  every  day  this  means  a  great  deal  of  improfitable 
labor. 
One  labor-saving  plan  book  is  made  as  follows  (Fig.  1): 
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A  large  note  book  is  used  and  two  pages  are  allowed  for  a 
week.  An  inch  margin  is  cut  at  both  edges  and  the  top, 
leaving  the  first  and  last  pages  for  index.  Hie  top  margin 
is  divided  into  five  sections  and  indexed  according  to  die 
days  of  the  week.  The  left-hand  margin  is  indexed  for  five 
subjects  and  the  ruling  on  the  first  page  for  each  week  corre- 
sponds with  this  margin.  The  right-hand  margin  is  indexed 
for  the  remaining  subjects  and  the  ruling  of  the  second  page 
for  each  week  corresponds  with  Fig.  2. 

This  book  can  be  prepared  car^ully  in  less  than  two  hours' 
time  and  many  moments  are  saved  during  the  term.  This 
type  of  book  is  most  practical  in  the  lower  grades  where 
all  subjects  are  taught  every  day. 


For  the  classes  in  which  a  different  program  is  used  every 
day  the  following  scheme  is  better  O^ig.  3).    In  this  book. 
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Monday's  program  is  written  on  the  margin  of  the  first 
page.  Inside  the  margin  is  the  date.  Tu^da/s  program 
is  written  on  the  second  page,  and  so  on  for  the  five  days 
of  the  first  week.    The  pages  following  are  cut,  leaving  the 
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five  margins.  After  the  fiirst  week,  the  margin  in  use  is  left 
out  and  the  other  four  margins  are  fold^  under.  One 
page  is  allowed  for  each  day.  This  type  of  book  is  very 
ea^y  prepared  and  has  proven  to  be  a  great  time-saver. 


Their  Gift 


Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  Uttle  Fern, 
And  ^read  out  thy  palms  again. 

And  say,  "Though  the  sun 

Hath  my  vesture  spun. 
He  hath  labored,  alas,  in  vain. 

But  for  the  shade 

That  the  cloud  hath  made, 
And  the  gift  of  the  dew  and  the  rain! 

^    :^  John  Baniskr  Tablt> 
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Miscellaneous  Problems  for  the  Grocery  Store 

Arranged  by  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort  Wajme,  Ind.,  Gail  Calmerton,  Supervisor 


1  Drill  on  Combinations 

Each  child  goes  to  the  store  and  buys  any  two  different 
articles.  Each  one  Aould  give  aloud  the  combination 
used  in  making  his  purchases  as: 

"I  bought  a  box  of  candy  for  9  cents  and  some  salt  for 
5  cents,  making  my  bill  14  cents." 

It  is  often  necessary  for  the  prices  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  bring  different  combinations  into  play.  SsJes  and  cut 
rate  prices  may  effect  this  result. 

2  Simple  Subtraction 

Each  child  is  given  a  simi  of  money  between  10  cents  and 
20  cents.  Eadi  in  turn  purchases  some  article  costing  less 
than  the  amoimt  he  has  (for  a  good  buyer  never  spends  all 
of  his  money).  After  making  his  purchase  the  child  will 
say,  for  instance: 

"I  had  18  cents.  I  spent  9  cents  for  a  book,  so  I  have 
9  cents  left. 

3  Drill  on  One  Especially  Difficult  Combina- 

tion,  as,  17  »  9  +  8 

Teacher  gives  out  17  cents  (toy  money)  to  each  child 
and  tells  them  that  each  in  turn  may  go  to  the  grocery  and 
buy  any  article  costing  9  cents.  In  each  case  the  child 
should  give  aloud  the  combination  involved  in  making  his 
purchase. 

4  Drill   in   Multiplication,     Addition   and   Bill 

Making 

Assign  about  six  children  to  write  orders  on  the  black- 
board: 

Model 
3  boxes  cakes  at  .10         .30 

2  cans  Cleanser  at  .09         .18 

3  cakes  soap  at  .05         .15 
3  boxes  Kellogg's  cornflakes  at  .12         .36 

Children  at  seats  copy  these  orders  and  find  the  total  of 
the  bill  by  adding  up  the  costs.  Often  it  is  well  to  have  a 
lesson  in  which  each  child  makes  out  several  orders  on 
paper  without  any  blackboard  work. 

5  Development  of  Thirds 

The  teacher  has  twelve  boxes  of  Kellogg's  cornflakes 
placed  on  the  coimter  or  table.  (These  boxes  are  large  and 
can  be  readily  seen  from  any  place  in  the  room.)  She  asks 
some  child  to  put  these  boxes  in  three  stacks  with  the  same 
number  of  boxes  in  each  stack.  Any  other  fractional  parts 
may  be  developed  in  a  like  manner. 

6  Drill  on  Fractional  Parts,  as,  ]/i 

"We  have  four  boxes  of  candy  here  for  16  cents.    What 
will  one  box  cost?    VfhdX  part  of  the  boxes  did  you  buy?" 
Answer  —  J^. 

7  Double  Drill 

Double  drill  can  be  effected  whenever  articles  are  pur- 
chased at  the  store  by  having  the  pupils  say  the  combina- 
tions involved  when  making  the  purchase  and  when  re- 
turning their  goods  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.    For  instance: 

"I  am  returning  6  boxes  of  matches  at  6  cents  a  box. 
They  cost  me  30  cents." 

8  Mental  Addition 

At  the  close  of  a  lesson  when  the  children  have^the  gro- 
ceries they  have  purchased  on  their  desks,  the  teacher  says: 

"Let's  see  how  many  boxes  of  Molasses  Kisses  were  sold 
to-day.  Class  coimt  them  up  as  I  tell  the  number  each 
one  bought.  Clara  has  4;  William  2;  Mary  5;  Helen  7, 
etc. 


9  Using  the  Grocery  Store  in  Connection  with 

Language 

Teaching  the  use  of  commas  and  of  "and."  The  pupil 
tells  what  he  sees  on  the  top  shelf  as: 

"I  see  boxes  of  starch,  baking  powder,  bluing  and 
matches."  "I  want  to  buy  some  flour,  bread,  rubber  heels 
and  cookies." 

10  Composition  Work 

Writing  advertisements  for  some  article  on  sale  in  the 
grocery;  writing  to  the  dealers  and  asking  for  better  prices, 
are  subjects  for  compositions. 

11  Geography  Lesson 

Cocoa  furnishes  an  excellent  topic  for  a  geography  les- 
son.   Children  are  given  such  problems  to  solve  as: 

What  is  cocoa  made  from? 

Where  are  these  seeds  grown? 

How  are  they  made  into  this  powdered  cocoa? 

Out  of  what  is  the  cheaper  grade  of  cocoa  made? 

12  Drawing  Lesson 

Making  a  design  for  an  advertisement;  also  lettering 
the  words. 

13  Cleanliness  and  Responsibilty 

Make  the  children  feel  that  the  grocery  store  is  theirs; 
that  they  are  responsible  for  its  condition  at  all  times. 
Impress  on  them  that  no  one  likes  to  trade  at  a  dirty  store. 

Bertha  Axt 
Lydia  Honeck 
Miss  Bowman 
Sue  Stolte 
Committee 

Puzzles   in  Squares 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

1  This  is  useful  to  give  to  the  children  who  finish  the 
prescribed  work  at  their  seats  before  the  slower  ones  have 
completed  theirs. 

A  3-inch  square  is  drawn  on  a  paper,  and  divided  into 
m'ne  squares. 

The  three  numbers  are  marked  in  the  three  squares,  as  in 
illustration  No.  I. 

The  child  takes  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  inclusive,  and 
arranges  them  in  the  squares  so  that  when  added  together 
vertically,  horizontally  and  diagonally,  the  total  will  be 
15.    No  number  can  be  used  more  than  once. 

If  the  children  need  more  squares  in  the  solving,  they 
easily  draw  them  for  themselves  from  the  given  one. 

The  answer,  or  the  correct  arrangement,  is  seen  in  illus- 
tration No.  II. 
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2  Have  drawn  or  hektographed  on  papers  illustra- 
tion No.  I. 

GiVe  one  paper  to  each  two  of  the  children,  and  they  solve 
it  together. 

The  first  child  places  a  small  circle  in  any  square.  The 
second  child  places  a  small  cross  in  any  square,  then  the 


first  follows  with  a  circle,  perhaps  as  in  illustration  No.  I. 
Then  so  on,  alternately,  imtil  each  square  has  either  a 
circle  or  a  cross  in  it. 

The  object  is  to  see  who  can  first  place  the  marks  in  a 
complete  row,  either  vertically,  horizontdly,  or  diagonally. 
In  doing  this  some  skill  is  required  to  keep  the  other  child 
from  winning  bv  filling  the  squares  to  block  his  line. 

The  first  to  have  a  complete  line,  one  way  of  which  is 
shown  in  illustration  No.  II,  wins  the  game. 

The  winner  places  his  initial  or  his  mark  in  his  score 
room  above  the  square,  and  marks  there  the  niunber  of 
times  he  wins.  The  central  score  room  is  marked  D  for 
dimce,  because  there  are  plac^  the  marks  of  the  "dunce," 
diat  is,  when  neither  child  wins  a  row. 

Tlie  one  succeeding  a  niunber  of  times,  scoring  ten  times 
first,  for  instance,  is  declared  the  final  winner. 

These  puzzle  squares  may  be  drawn  and  played  on  the 
blackboard  during  rainy  noons  in  rural  schools,  after  lunch. 
The  figiures  and  marks  in  the  squares  are  more  easily  erased, 
and  the  others  not  playing  enjoy  watching  the  contestants. 


The  Use  of  Number  Blocks 

Elizabeth  DeLong  ChrUtophel 


THE  most  important  factor  in  arithmetic  is  the  per- 
ception of  number. 
It  is  wonderful  with  what  ease  first  grade  chil- 
dren can  tell  number  combinations  and  separations 
as  well  as  how  many  I's,  2's,  5's,  etc.,  in  12, 6, 10,  etc.,  after 
actually  perceiving  number  relations;  and  to  the  larger 
children,  "tables"  really  mean  something. 

Five-minute  lessons  with  the  play  spirit  will  do  wonders. 
Finding  puzzles  in  nimiber  is  just  as  good  a  game  as  any 
puzzle  cards. 

For  beginners  have  informal  work  first  until  they  get  the 
vocabulary  of  numbers.  A  good  counting  game  is:  Have 
one  row  leave  room  while  something  is  bemg  hidden,  upon 
returning  they  must  find  hidden  object  before  other  chil- 
dren count  20  by  Ts,  30  by  3's,  or  50  by  5's,  etc.  Teacher 
will  have  to  lead  the  fijrst'few  times. 

Lesson  I 

Use  any  good  number  blocks  —  those  graduated  from 
1  to  12  are  best. 

Teacher's  turn  (holding  up  blocks) 

These  two  blocks  are  the  same  size  —  these  two  blocks 
are  equal  —  this  block  is  just  as  large  as  this  one. 

Children's  turn 

Children  find  blocks  that  are  equal  and  tell  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible.  (Spirit  of  competition.)  Hav- 
ing many  children  give  the  various  expressions  is  enough 
for  the  first  lesson. 

Lesson  II 
Teacher  (showing) 

This  block  is  larger  than  this  one. 

These  two  blocks  are  not  the  same  size. 

These  two  blocks  are  not  equal. 

This  block  is  not  as  large  as  this  one. 

I  would  have  to  put  more  on  this  block  to  make  it  as 
large  as  this  one. 

This  block  is  smaller  than  this  one. 

I  would  have  to  take  some  away  or  off  of  this  one  to  make 
it  the  same  size  as  this  one. 

This  lesson  develops  larger  and  smaller;  and  putting 
on  and  taking  off,  or  addition  and  subtraction. 

Lesson  III 

Teacher  (showing) 

If  this  block  weighs  4  ounces  this  one  will  weigh  more 
than  4  oimces.    (Get  them  to  tell  —  Because  it  is  larger.) 

If  this  box  holds  10  sticks  of  candy,  this  box  would  nold 
less  than  10  sticks.    (Because  it  is  smaller).    Let  them  tell. 

If  this  stick  is  5  inches  long  this  one  would  be  5  inches 
long,  too.    (Because  they  are  equal.) 


Then  let  children  find  and  give  concrete  ideas  or  ex- 
>  amples. 

Lesson  IV 

Arrange  blocks  according  to  size  from  1  to  12. 

Begin  by  numbering  or  naming  blocks,  as  it  helps  to  keep 
their  relative  values  in  mind. 

Teacher  Now  let  us  see  if  this  is  4.  (Lav  4  imits  or  I's 
beside  the  4  and  let  them  see  it  is  really  4  I's.) 

Lay  7  units  or  I's  beside  7  and  see  if  it  equals  7. 

Build  up  all  the  larger  ones  this  way. 

Why  do  we  call  this  10?    (Because  it  is  10  I's.) 

Why  do  we  call  this  4?    (Because  it  is  4  I's.) 

Why  do  we  call  this  12?  etc. 

This  will  help  them  greatly  in  the  tables. 

They  will  go  easOy  from  this  to  Lesson  V. 

Lesson  V 

How  many  I's  are  there  in  12?    (There  are  12  I's  in  12.) 

How  many  I's  in  7?    (There  are  7  I's  in  7.) 

How  many  I's  in  9?  etc. 

Keep  the  spirit  of  finding  puzzles  uppermost  and  they 
all  strive  to  be  first. 

In  this  lesson  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for  multipli- 
cation and  division. 

Another  lesson  can  be  devoted  to: 

How  many  2's  in  4,  in  12?  etc. 

Successive  lessons  given  in  3's,  4's,  5's,  etc,  as  high  as  you 
wish  to  go. 

Lesson  VI 

Adding  comes  next. 

Arrange  blocks  side  by  side  from  1  to  12. 

Place  1  above  the  2  and  they  will  readily  see  it  equals  3. 
Now  is  the  psychological  time  to  write  those  nimibers. 

Turn  to  the  board  and  say,  "We  will  write  that.  What 
shall  I  put  down?" 

Write  as  they  tell  you,  2  +  1  =  3. 

Do  not  dwell  on  these  written  numbers  now,  but  write 
each  new  combination  as  discovered. 

Proceed  to  add  or  put  1  above  each  of  the  next  larger 
blocks  and  they  will  see  it  equals  some  other  block  in  3ie 

^''''^'  Lesson  VII 

Have  child  show  how  much  6  +  1  are  by  putting  blocks 
together:  7  +  1,  8  +  1,  2  +1,  etc. 

This  lesson  is  for  actually  performing  the  operation. 

FoLLOWiNO  Lessons:  +  2,  +  3,  +  5,  etc.;  2's  in,  3's 
in,  6's  in,  etc.;  2  X  2  or  2  2's,  4  3's,  3  4's,  etc.;  —2,-4, 
—3,  —  6,  etc.  —  will  be  easy  if  idea  of  discovering  puzzles 
is  held  uppermost  and  play  spirit  predominate8.30QlC 
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A  May  Day  Sand-table 


Ethel  M.  Hall 


THE  celebration  of  "May  Day"  is  probably  de- 
scended to  us  from  the  old  Roman  Floralia,  a 
festival  of  great  gayety  in  honor  of  Flora,  the 
Roman  Goddess  of  Spring-time  and  flowers. 
After  173  b.  c,  it  was  celebrated  annually  and  extended 
from  April  twenty-eight  to  May  third,  for  on  the  date  of 
April  twenty-eight  the  temple  of  flora  was  founded. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  been  more  generally  celebrated  in 
modem  times  than  in  England,  En^iA  poetry  aboimding 
with  reference  to  it. 

There  have  been  several  May  Days  noted  in  history, 
probably  the  most  famous  being  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
Vni.  The  King  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  queen, 
one  beautiful  May  morning,  when  the  hedgerows  were 
in  bloom  with  hawthorn,  went  out  into  the  high  ground 
of  Kent  to  gather  May. 

On  Shorter*s  Hill  they  met  the  heads  of  the  Corporation 
of  London.  The  captain  invited  the  King  and  Queen  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  men  lived.  The  King 
gave  his  gracious  consent  and  followed  the  merry  men  to  a 
glade  under  the  hill,  adorned  with  Mayflowers  and  cover- 
ing two  thrones.  Here  they  were  served  in  the  andent 
manner,  with  venison  and  wine,  and  entertained  with 
archery  and  May  games. 

In  the  fifteenUi  and  sixteenth  centiuies  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  sports  known  as  the  May  games.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  citizens  of  all  estates  to  go  out  into  the  woods 
after  midnight  preceding  the  May  Day  to  cut  down  the 
May-pole,  adorn  it  with  branches  and  flowers  and  bring  it 
into  the  dty,  where  they  danced  around  it  and  performed 
other  pastimes  all  day  long.  Toward  evening  they  had 
their  stage  plays  and  bonfires  in  the  street.  The  pla3rs 
were  usually  foimded  on  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  which 
were  very  popular.  In  the  villages  the  May-pole  was  often 
set  up  for  the  occasion  on  May  Day  Eve,  but  in  London 
and  elsewhere  there  were  May-poles  permanently  standing 
in  the  streets.  The  May-pole  was  usually  made  of  birch 
and  oft-times  adorned  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  In  Eng- 
land, the  May-pole  was  quite  general.    It  is  said  the  last 


one  erected  in  London  was  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and 
was  on  the  spot  where  the  chiurch  in  the  Strand  now  stands. 

The  May  Dolls,  which  were  once  common  throughout 
England,  are  still  paraded  on  May  Day  in  Devonshire  and 
may  even  be  foimd  in  Cornwall  and  parts  of  Wales.  The 
May  doll  is  remotely  a  survival  from  the  images  of  Flora. 
In  England  the  May  Day  games  gradually  fell  out  of 
fashion  and  now  they  survive  only  in  rural  localities. 

Did  the  May  Dolls  suggest  the  Queen  of  May,  who, 
sometimes  with  a  consort,  the  King,  presided  over  the  May- 
pole festivities  until  .comparatively  recent  period,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  in  certain  portions  of  New  York  and 
New  England?  The  suggestion  is  pla\isible.  With  such 
a  historic  setting  the  children  were  told  to  dress  their  small 
dolls  in  dainty  frocks  and  bring  them  to  school.  One 
child  was  asked  to  dress  the  May  Queen,  another  to 
fiunish  the  May-pole,  others  doll  chairs,  boats,  flowers,  etc. 
The  sixth  grade  girls  were  stud3dng  about  King  Henry  and 
they  offered  to  (kess  the  King  and  Queen.  From  my  own 
collection  of  dolls  were  exhibited  the  English,  French, 
German,  Swedish  and  American  ladies.  The  May-pole 
was  fastened  securely  in  the  middle  of  a  large  teacher's 
table,  around  this  danced  the  small  fairies  holding  pink  and 
white  streamers,  which  were  fastencKl  to  Uie  top  of  the 
pole  by  a  thumb  tack.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table 
a  large  mirror  was  placed,  the  edges  being  covered  wiUi 
green  crftpe  paper.  On  this  was  anchored  one  of  the  large 
sea  vessels. 

The  May  queen  was  seated  on  a  temporary  throne, 
covered  wiUi  pink  and  white  blossoms  made  of  tissue  paper. 
The  queen  wore  a  wreath  of  silk  blossoms,  loaned  us  by  a 
patron. 

Upon  very  stately  thrones  sat  the  King  and  Queen  in 
their  robes  of  state.  Scattered  about  the  table  stood  the 
dolls  of  the  nations,  viewing  the  May-pole  dance. 

A  large  nimiber  of  small  sprays  of  real  plum  blossoms 
added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  whole.  This  minature 
May  festival,  together  with  the  poetic  selections,  stories 
and  songs  carefully  selected,  as  to  the  customs  of  the  times 
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should  impiess  upon  the  child  mind  not  only  an  idea  of 
the  traditions  of  Old  England,  but  should  help  to  form 
a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present,  that  will 
brighten  the  pages  of  history. 


May-pole  Song  and  Dance 

L.  Rountree  Smith 

Have  a  strong  May-pole  erected  in  the  school  yard.  At- 
tach to  the  top  of  the  pole  ribbons  of  pretty  colors,  as  pink, 
blue,  white,  green,  lavender  and  yellow. 

If  childrc^  wear  dresses  of  corresponding  colors  the  effect 
is  very  pretty.    Boys  wear  colored  hats  and  sadies. 

Any  niunber  of  diildren  may  drill  round  the  May-pole, 
boys  and  girls  both.  For  practice  very  common  strips  of 
white  cloth  can  be  used  as  streamers,  and  the  pretty  ribbons, 
or  strips  of  colored  cloth,  be  used  only  for  special  days. 

The  children  all  stand  round  the  May-pole.  They  are 
in  a  circle  after  receiving,  each,  a  streamer. 

They  bow  two  and  two,  to  the  right  and  left.  AU  march 
round  the  pole,  marching,  right,  turn  at  a  given  signal 
(a  whistle  blown  by  the  teacher)  and  march  left. 

The  boys  then  form  a  circle  and  the  girls  form  a  circle 
inside  marching  right  and  left,  while  the  boys  stand  still. 
The  girls  come  ba&  to  their  places  in  the  outer  circle  and 
the  boys  form  a  circle  inside,  marching  right  and  left. 
The  boys  return  to  the  outer  circle  and  march  roimd  the 
girls  one  at  a  time,  and  back  to  places. 

They  may  all  form  a  circle  again  and  march  round  to  the 
right  until  the  May  Pole  is  wound. 

A  number  of  pretty  fancy  steps  may  be  used  if  the  chil- 
dren dance,  and  very  small  children  may  skip  instead  of 
march. 

The  children  may  sing  toward  the  close  of  the  march: 

May-pole  Song 

Li^tly  dance,  lifl^tly  dance, 
Now  retreat  and  now  advance, 
Lu^tiy  dance,  lightly  dance, 

Singing  all  the  way. 
Swing  the  streamen  to  and  fro, 
Round  and  round  the  May-pole  go, 


Li^tly  danoe,  ii^tly  dance, 
On  a  bright  May  Day. 

Skip  away,  skip  away, 
On  a  pleuant  koUday, 
Skip  away,  skip  away, 

O'er  the  grass  so  green. 
Hear  the  meny  diildren  shout, 
We  go  winding  in  and  out, 
In  our  play,  dance  awav. 

Crown  the  Queen  of  May. 


An  Easter  Egg  Hunt 


A.  E.  A. 

(For  fourteen  children,  hunting  real  Easter  ens, 
one  is  renting,  the  others  search  for  eggs.  On  lm< 
in  sudi  lands/'  they  all  focm  line,  showing  eggs  whic 


,  if  desired.    While 

le  beginning,  ''Only 

which  th^  have  found.) 


All 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


AU 
Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 


AU 


Do  you  know,  the  Easter  Rabbit, 
Soon  will  start,  true  to  his  habit, 
Oflf  to  gather  Easter  Eggs  — 
Take  a  trip  with  him,  he  b^s. 

In  his  airship,  like  a  lily. 

You  will  pass  the  mountains  chilly; 

Float  along  through  rainbow  spaces; 
Ta^e  the  jolliest  wild-goose  chases 
Into  "Never  Never"  places; 

Find  the  castles  built  in  air  — 
Have  a  care  —  yours  may  be  there! 

You  will  see  such  wondrous  things  — 
Fairies  making  fairy-rings. 
Magic-lamps  and  wishing-springs; 

Maybe,  you  will  catch  a  star 
Peeping  o'er  a  sunset  bar; 

Pr,  watch  sun-dogs  out  at  play 
Up  and  down  the  milky  way; 

Or,  by  some  unusual  chance. 
In  a  radiant  minute's  glance. 
See  the  sun  rehearse  the  dance 
That,  in  his  most  brilliant  ray. 
He  will  give  on  Easter  Day. 

For  to  find  such  precious  cargo. 
You  must  doubtless  very  far  go. 

Only  in  such  lands  as  these, 
Easter  ^gs,  in  twos  and  threes, 
<jrow,  like  fruit,  upon  the  trees. 

Made  of  rainbow-bits  they  are 

Touched  with  gleams  from  some  bright  star. 

Or,  of  frost  and  snowflakes  spim, 
Glinted  o'er  with  flecks  of  sim; 

Painted  with  the  lovely  hues 
That  the  April  fairies  use  — 

Green,  like  ferns  that  half  unfurl. 

Pink  like  buds  that  half  uncurl, 

Shadow-piuple,  blue  and  pearl  — 
One  for  every  boy  and  girl. 


O,  let's  go  —  it  takes  no  money, 
And  the  way's  so  fair  and  sunny! 

"AUaboardI"  cri^SiE^^b^'^OOgle 
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Alice  E.  Allen 


FOR  TEACHERS 

April  comes,  bringing  the  bluebird  sky  I  —  B,  F.  Taylor 

Faith 

Out  of  the  old  brown  earth  the  new  green  things  will  spring, 
On  the  leafless  branch  of  an  apple-tree  I  hear  a  robin  sing. 

Robin  and  I  take,  each  in  bis  way,  the  lesson  Faith  strives 

to  impart; 
He  sees  the  blooms  on  the  apple-tree,  I  feel  joy  wake  in  my 

heart.  —  AUkea  A.  Ogden  in  Uniiy 

Treasured 

There  are  so  many  things  to  make  me  glad; 

Remembered  m\isic,  snow,  and  daffodils; 
A  one-time  meeting  with  a  barefoot  lad. 
With  two  limp,  hanging  fish  (such  joy  he  had). 

And  once-trod  foot-trails  high  among  wild  hills. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  make  me  good: 
Easters  and  Jimes,  and  firelight  reveries; 

And  .August  shadows  in  a  fragrant  wood; 
And  swinmiing  in  cool  waters;  0,  and  trees 

That  spoke  to  me  as  only  comrades  could! 

There  are  so  many  things  —  each  laughing  day 
More  sweet  witii  little  gladnesses  has  been; 

A  friend's  hand  touching  mine;  a  word  to  say; 

A  laugh  to  hear;  a  flower  along  the  way; 
And  —  memory  to  keep  my  treasures  in! 

—  Mary  C.  Daines  in  Epworth  Herald 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

Chorus  Recitation 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 
So  long  as  the  mountains  rise, 
Mav  the  forests  sing  to  the  skies, 

And  shelter  the  earth  below. 

Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees! 
Hmrah  for  the  forest  grand! 

The  pride  of  His  centuries, 
The  Garden  of  God's  own  hand.  —  Sel. 

Song 

My  native  Coimtry,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

The  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above! 

April's  Garden 

Sweet  little  April's  empty  plot 
Is  swept  by  wind  and  showers; 

But  look  —  Uiey  leave  a  gardenful 
Of  Easter  Flowers!  —  A.  £.  A. 

April 

Your  name  brims  o'er  with  sunshine,  till 
It  shines  just  like  a  daffodil, 

April; 
Such  music  from  it  seems  to  spill, 
It  soimds  just  like  the  laughing  trill 
Of  some  adventurous  little  rill, 

April.  — i4.  E.  A. 


Acrostic 

(For  ux  diOditD,  boys  and  girb,  two  and  two,  with  altenati&g  tears 
and  smiles.) 

A  for  Arthur; 

P  for  Prissy; 

R  for  Robert; 

I  for  Issie; 

L  for  Leonard  and  for  Lou  — 


AU 


Smiling,  scowling,  two  and  two, 
Crying,  laughing,  as  we  do. 
We  can  make  the  April-^st  weather  — 
Shall  we  make  a  day  for  you?  —  A.  E.  A. 

An  Early  Start 

The  winter's  the  night; 

The  spring  is  the  morning, 
With  wonderful  light 

The  dark  earth  adorning. 
Soon,  now,  it  will  break 

With  hours  pink  and  pearly, 
Do  let's  be  awake 

And  abroad,  very  earlyl  —  A.  E.  A. 

A  Song  of  Morning 

Sing  a  song  of  morning  — 

Earth  is  like  a  cup 
Which  the  sun  with  glory 

Keeps  a-brimming  up; 
Skies  like  eyes,  all  laughing 

Through  cloud-veil  gay  — 
Sing  a  song  of  morning  — 

Morning  of  the  day. 

Sing  a  song  of  morning  — 

Earth  all  made  of  buds. 
Skies  of  rainbow  color. 

Rain  in  silver  floods; 
Hours  like  flowers  blooming; 

Splendid  noontide  near  — 
Sing  a  song  of  morning  — 

Morning  of  the  year!  —  A.  E.  A. 

The  Touch  of  Easter 

(For  one  or  three  children) 

The  earth  is  like  a  big  cocoon. 

All  faded,  brown,  and  dry. 
But  wait  till  Easter  does  its  part. 

She'll  be  a  butterfly. 

The  earth  is  like  an  empty  nest. 

Too  desolate  for  words, 
But  wait  till  Easter  does  its  part^ 

She'll  be  brimful  of  birds. 

The  earth  is  like  a  flower-bulb. 
Wrapped  all  in  slimiber  stiUy, 

But  wait  till  Easter  does  its  part. 
Shell  blossom  like  a  lilly. 


AU 


Dear  earth,  so  still  and  bare  and  brown, ' 

You  do  not  mind  delay. 
Your  hands  may  still  be  empty,  but 

Your  heart  is  full  of  May!  —  A.E^A. 
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A  Looking-Glass  Girl 

I  saw  a  little  girl  to-day, 
When  I  was  in  a  store. 
She  came  straight  toward  me. 

thought, 
"Have  I  seen  her  before?" 


"Where,"  I 


First 
Second 

Third 

Fourth 
Fifth 


All 


First 


Second 


Third 


AU 


"She'd  look  much  better,  seems  to  me. 
All  in  that  pretty  gown. 
And  Easter  Bonnet,  if  she  wore 
A  smile  —  not  such  a  frownl" 

What  do  you  think?    We  ahnost  met, 

I  gave  a  little  cry  — 
A  looking-glass  was  hanging  there  — 

That  little  girl  was  II  —  i4.  JE.  i4. 

The  Spring  of  the  Year 

(For  Bvt  children) 

The  hillside-stream  is  a  raging  flood. 
The  little  wild  cherry-tree^  s&  in  bud; 

The  alder,  down  in  her  quiet  nook, 
Has  made  a  mirror  out  of  the  brook. 

She  powders  her  curls  and  wonders  why 
Those  in  the  brook  don't  look  quite  dry. 

The  sky  is  a  garden,  where  the  great  sun 
Plants  cloud-posies,  and,  one  after  one. 

They  wait  for  his  coming  into  the  west 
To  bloom  in  the  colors  he  loves  the  best. 

And  down  on  the  earth,  the  flowers  choose 
The  very  hues  the  sky-flowers  use. 

The  earth  is  so  glad,  it  must  sing  or  fly  — 
And  gladdest  of  all  glad  things  am  I. 

For  the  sweet  things  all  come  back  with  a  rush. 
The  day  grows  longer  and  brighter  —  and  hush  - 

Out  of  the  twilight,  chilly  but  clear, 
There's  a  song,  there's  a  song  — 

O,  Robin  is  here!  —  A.E.A. 

The  First  Flowers 

A  sunbeam  stopped  a  little  flake 

Of  April  snow,  a  kiss  to  take; 

Just  in  that  place  a  flower  came. 

As  white  as  snow,  as  warm  as  flame  — 

Arbutus  is  her  pretty  name  I  —  A.  E.  A, 

The  Beginning 

(For  three  little  tree-planters) 

I'm  a  Root  with  moss  entwined; 
Underneath  the  ground  111  find 
Food  just  suited  to  my  kind. 

I'm  a  Trunk.    Full  well  I  know 
I  must  upward  grow  and  grow. 
Branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  to  show. 

I'm  a  Branch  —  the  very  first 
From  the  tiny  trunk  to  burst  — 
Here's  a  bud  that  must  be  nursed. 

Root  and  trunk  and  branch,  so  wee. 
Planted,  cared  for  —  you  will  see 
Some  day,  we  will  make  a  tree  — 
Then  how  glad  the  earth  will  bel 

—  A.  E.  A, 


A  Rainbow  Flower 

A  sunbeam's  flash, 

A  raindrop's  splash, 

A  rainbow  high 

Against  the  sly  — 

Far  down  below. 

The  meadows  show, 

The  purple  plumes 

Of  Iris-blooms!  —  A.  E.  A. 

The  Scene 

Soon  the  catkin's  velvet  tassels  will  be  blowing, 
Soon  the  brimming  brooks  will  call  and  shout. 

And  the  green  grass  will  be  growing,  growing. 
And  the  crocus  buds  will  all  look  out. 

Soon  the  eager  birds  will  come  with  trill  and  whistle, 
Little  wings  a-whirring  through  the  air. 

Fetching  wisp  of  hay  or  down  of  thistle. 
Such  as  last  year's  harvest  had  to  spare. 

Soon  anemones  will  show  their  startled  faces, 
Violets  will  be  pushing  toward  the  light. 

Soon  the  leaves  voll  steal  into  thdr  pli^, 
And  the  fairy  frost  will  take  its  flight. 

—  Mary  Newmarch  PrescoU 

What  I  Hear  in  April 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  hear,  dear  heart, 

When  the  snow  is  melted  away. 
And  I  lay  my  ear  to  the  soft  warm  groimd, 

On  a  sunny  April  day? 

I  hear  the  rootlets  nmning  along. 

Bringing  little  garments  rare. 
To  doue  the  flowers  that  have  hurried  up 

To  breathe  the  sweet  spring  air. 

One  carries  a  hood  for  the  Violet  dear, 

Lest  the  air  should  give  her  chills; 
And  one  a  hat  for  the  Dandelion 

All  trimmed  with  golden  quills. 

Another  brings  a  bimch  of  caps 

Of  junk  and  blue  and  white, 
And  under  each  little  hyacinth  chin 

They're  fastened  snug  and  tight. 

And  I  hear  a  rustle  like  dainty  silks. 

As  the  tiny  waists  are  made 
That  over  the  forms  of  the  Tulips  fair 

And  the  Crocus  are  tenderly  laid. 

And  then  I  hear  them  scamper  away 

To  the  hills  where  the  brooklets  run, 
And,  filling  their  buckets,  they  hasten  back 

With  a  drink  for  every  one. 

—  Ellen  Knight  Bradford 

Our  Cherry  Tree 

We  watched  it  from  the  window  — 

My  little  girl  and  I  — 
A-frolic  with  the  wind,  or  when 

It  crooned  a  lullaby. 

We  loved  it  himg  with  cherries, 

So  fragrant,  sweet,  and  red; 
We  loved  it  in  the  rosy  spring, 

A  mass  of  bloom  o'erhead. 

It  was  a  happy  blunder. 

When  she  could  talk,  that  she 
Should  call  it  in  her  baby  way^^,^ 

"Our  little  CA«^igi;«|rby-G6dgIe 
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Easter    Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


The  Easter  Lily 

A  lily  bulb  deep  in  the  soil  asleep, 

All  the  long,  oold  winter  throuf^, 
Bloomed  white  at  last  when  the  snow  had  passed, 

And  the  Easter  skies  were  blue. 

Then  a  child  who  had  planted  the  bulb  in  play, 

In  the  garden's  shadowy  scenes. 
Was  glad,  and  it  asked  on  Easter  day: 

"Tell  me  what  Easter  means?" 

"The  bulb,  whidi  so  long  in  the  faithful  earth 

You  fanded  was  chill  and  dead. 
Has  bloomed  to  a  purer,  second  birth  — 
That  is  Easter,"  the  mother  said. 


When  tdling  the  children  the  story  of  the  first  Easter- 
time,  especially  if  we  emphasize  the  Resurrection,  it  adds 
much  to  their  interest  if  records  are  kept  of  all  the  signs  of 
"new  life"  wtich  they  have  seen.  Some  of  these  are  the 
stretches  of  green  grass,  the  opening  tree  buds,  the  retiun- 
ing  birds,  and  the  first  flowers. 

Each  room  ^ould  have  an  Easter  lily  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  watch  the  growing  and  unfolding  of  the  buds. 
After  the  last  day  exercises  before  the  Easter  vacation,  the 
lilies  may  be  sent  to  a  children's  ward  of  some  hospital,  or 
to  some  sick  or  crippled  child  or  aged  person.  Or  if  the 
bulbs  are  carefully  put  away,  and  kept  until  the  next  year, 
the  children  may  plant  them  and  then  care  for  their  own 
lilies  at  Easter-time.  In  that  way  they  watch  the  miracle 
of  unfoldmg  life  from  the  bulbs  which  looked  apparently 
dead,  but  from  which,  when  placed  in  proper  conditions, 
grow  the  beautiful  green  leaves  and  white  lilies. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  bulbs  may  be  planted  if  lily  bulbs 
are  not  available.  The  children  will  watch  with  great 
interest  the  development  of  these  plants. 

While  all  this  is  in  progress  the  children  like  to  play  the 
following  games: 

The  Flower  Game 

Choose  eight  or  more  children  to  represent  the  sleeping 
flowers.  These  go  to  sleep,  by  crouching  down  and  drop- 
ping their  heads  forward,  in  a  flower-bed  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  or  they  may  be  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of 
the  room  or  playground. 

The  other  children  repeat  or  sing  the  following  words, 
using  the  tune  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  repeating 
last  part  for  last  two  lines: 

To  the  great  brown  house  where  the  flowers  dwell, 
Came  the  rain  with  its  tap,  tap.  Up  I 
And  whispered,  "Violet,  Snowdrop,  Rose, 
Your  pretty  eyes  you  must  now  imdose 
From  vour  long,  long  wintry  nap!" 
Said  the  rain  with  its  Up,  Up,  tap. 


At  the  words  ''unclose"  the  flower  children  sit  up  straight 
and  raise  their  heads.  The  other  children  raise  their  hands 
and  then,  lowering  them,  they  gently  tap  on  their  desks 
at  the  words,  "  witih  its  tap,  tap,  tap."  Then  they  continue 
to  sing: 

From  the  doors  they  peq)ed  with  a  timid  grace. 
Just  to  answer  this  Up^  tap,  tapl 
Miss  Snowdrop  oourtesied  a  sweet  "Good-day,'' 
Then  all  came  nodding  their  heads  so  gay. 
And  they  said,  "WeVe  had  our  napl 
Thank  you,  rain,  for  your  tap,  tap.  Up." 

All  the  flowers  bow  their  heads  at  the  words,  ''nodding 
their  heads  so  gay"  and  they  also  sing  the  last  line  and  a 
half  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  song. 

Flower  Sprinkling  Game 

Sometimes  flower-beds  need  to  be  ^rinkled  when  there 
has  not  been  very  much  rain.  So  after  the  sun  has  dione 
for  awhile  —  the  other  children  raising  arms  and  meeting 
their  hands  above  their  heads  to  represent  the  round  sun  — 
one  child  is  chosen  to  sprinkle  the  water  on  the  flowers. 
This  child  uses  a  small  watering-can  and  walks  around  the 
garden  sprinkling  the  flowers  with  the  imaginary  water, 
while  the  children  sing  to  the  tune  of  the  chorus  of  "  Brighten 
the  Comer": 

Now  the  garden  beds  are  bkxMning, 
Water-pot  in  hand  we're  coming, 
All  the  thustv  planU  to  sprinkle, 
AO  the  buds  Im^  to  twinkle. 

Scatter  now  their  perfume  rare, 
They  open  their  peUls  one  by  one. 
They  roll  up  their  cups  to  the  gbwing  sun, 
Kindly  rewarding  our  tender  care. 

Repeat  this  several  times  or  until  all  the  flowers  have  been 
sprinkled. 

If  a  watering-can  is  not  available,  one  arm  of  a  child  may 
be  curved  to  form  a  handle,  and  the  other  arm  extended 
to  form  the  spout,  while  a  second  child  leads  the  first  one 
around  among  the  flowers,  and  the  others  sing  the  song. 

At  another  time  all  the  children  may  form  flowers  with 
their  hands  cupped  and  slightly  raised,  while  a  child  passes 
around  and  sprinkles  these  flowers.  The  same  song  may 
be  used  or  it  may  be  played  in  silence  as  a  pantomime. 

Picking  and  Naming  Flowers 

Call  different  children  to  come  into  the  garden  and  pick 
one  flower.  After  telling  its  name,  color,  and  any  other 
facts  about  it  that  he  knows,  the  child  takes  the  flower  away 
out  of  the  garden. 

After  all  the  flowers  have  been  gathered  the  flower- 
children  may  be  grouped,  and  the  large  bouquet  thus  formed 
may  be  presented  to  an  imaginary  friend,  or  to  the  teacher. 

The  Fairy's  Awakening  Game 

Does  anything  give  more  delight  to  a  child  than  to  "play 
fairy"? 

While  the  flowers  are  sleeping,  as  in  the  first  game,  choose 
one  child  to  represent  a  spring  fairy.  She  may  wear  any 
gauzy  scarf,  or  even  a  piece  of  white  cheese-doth  draped 
from  her  shoulders,  so  that  she  can  hold  the  ends  in  her 
hands  and  wave  them  like  wings  as  she  flits  around.  She 
carries  a  wand  —  a  stick  or  even  a  pencil  with  paper 
streamers  attached  to  it.  This  she  waves  over  the  sleeping 
flowers  as  she  says: 

Winter's  storms  have  passed  away  now, 

Springtime  bright  is  here; 
All  the  children  wait  to  greet  you. 

Waken,  flowers  dear. 


Then  as  the  fairy  passes  her 
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spreading  her  white  wings,  she  flits  around  among  them 
when  she  repeats  or  sings: 

Little  white  snowdrop,  I  pray  you  arise, 
Bright  yellow  crocus,  come,  open  your  eyes; 
Sweet  little  violets  hid  from  tlie  cold, 
Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold. 
Daffoditt.  dafTodih,  say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming  and  q>ringtime  is  here. 

Thcjspring  fairy  touches  each  flower  gently  with  her 
wand  and  at  her  touch  the  flowers  awaken.  The  game 
may  end  there,  or  it  may  proceed  as  in  ''The  Flower  Game'' 
and  "Flower  Sprinkling  Game." 

If  this  game2[i8  used  as  an  Easter  exercise  for  the  last  day 
program,  the  fairy  may  repeat  the  following  words  as  she 
flits  around  the  flower  garden  and  waves  her  wand  over 
the  flowers,  or  she  may  stand  with  her  wings  spread  and 
her  wand  stretched  out  and  waving  slowly  over  them  while 
all  the  other  children  repeat  these  words: 

Wake  up,  little  flowers,  why  sleef)  you  so  long? 

Don't  you  know  the  bri^t  ^ring-time  is  here? 
The  snows  of  the  winter  are  melted  and  gone, 

And  its  time  your  sweet  faces  appear. 

Wake  upl  for  I  know  you  are  only  asleep. 

And  a  long,  quiet  rest  you  have  had; 
Throw  off  your  warm  covers,  and  just  take  a  peep 

At  the  sunshine  so  merry  and  ^ad. 

Wake  upl  this  is  Easter,  and  you  must  arise; 

There's  work  for  the  living  to  do. 
Come,  hf t  your  bright  faces  to  God's  azure  skies  — 

Wake,  flowersi  we  are  waiting  for  you. 

During  the  morning  talk  and  story  periods  just  preceding 
Easter,  of  course  the  children  are  told  the  story  of  that 
first  Easter  and  all  that  it  has  meant  to  all  people.  Tell 
them  also  about  the  customs  of  people  of  dilGferent  lands 
in  celebrating  the  day.  Stated  briefly,  some  of  these  are 
the  collecting  and  giving  of  Easter  eggs,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  singing  of  carols,  the  giving  of  jewels  in  ^ggs  as  gifts, 
the  egg  rolling,  egg  himting,  etc. 

With  the  older  children  these  customs  of  different  na- 
tions form  interesting  subjects  for  language  and  composi- 
tion periods. 

Easter  eggs  have  been  used  so  much  in  many  of  these 
celebrations  that  from  these  customs  the  following  games 
have  been  arranged  and  successfully  used: 

The  Egg  Hunt 

Because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  ^gs  the  children 
had  asked  their  mothers  for  a  number  of  weeks  before 
Easter  to  blow  the  eggs  which  they  used  in  cooking,  and 
to  save  the  shells  for  us.    A  tiny  hole  is  made  in  each  end 


and  if  blown  quickly,  but  steadily,  the  shell  will  be  easily 
cleared,  then  rinsed  and  dried. 

The  children  colored  these  shells  with  water  colors  and 
one  egg  only  was  made  golden  with  gilding.  On  some  of 
the  shells  were  pasted  little  colored  paper  flowers  or  tiny 
pictures  of  chickens.  All  this  has  to  be  carefully  done,  as 
the  shells  are  very  brittle  and  cnmible  very  easily. 

These  eggs  are  hidden  in  every  available  nook  and  comer 
the  last  afternoon  of  school  before  Easter-time,  or  there 
may  be  several  egg  hunts  during  the  weeks  just  preceding 
Easter. 

A  sufficient  number  of  grape  baskets  have  been  saved 
from  the  previous  fall  e^peddly  for  this  occasion  so  that 
each  child  is  provided  with  one. 

At  a  given  signal  they  start  on  their  egg  hunt.  In  a 
small  school  or  rural  district  this  is  very  enjoyable  if  held 
out-of-doors.  But  anywhere  it  provides  much  fun  for 
the  children,  and  when  th^  one  golden  egg  is  found,  a  great 
shout  arises,  for  this  is  the  great  prize  of  the  hunt. 

A  spedal  prize  may  be  given  to  the  child  finding  the 
golden  egg,  or  jbe  may  choose  another  game  or  be  shown 
some  special  little  favor.  A  small  prize  may  also  be  given 
to  the  child  gathering  the  largest  number  of  unbroken  eggs. 

Loops  of  worsted  or  ribbon  are  run  through  the  unbroken 
shells  and  these  are  carried  home  as  souvenirs  or  as  little 
Easter  gifts  for  mothers  or  friends.  There  will  probably 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  unbroken  shells  for  each  child 
to  have  at  least  one,  but  it  is  well  to  reserve  a  few  before  the 
hunt  so  that  no  .child  may  be  without  one. 

For  these  following  games  it  is  better  to  have  real  Easter 
eggs,  if  possible,  as  they  do  not  break  so  easily,  and  tlie 
number  required  is  not  so  great: 

Egg  Rolling 

It  is  preferable  that  this  be  played  out-of-doors  on  the 
walks  or  on  some  grass  plot,  if  possible.  Two  children  are 
placed  opposite  each  other,  and  each  rolls  his  egg  toward 
the  other.  U  the  eggs  do  not  hit  and  break,  the  children 
try  again,  and  so  on  until  the  eggs  hit  and  one  or  both  are 
broken.  The  child  whose  ^g  is  not  broken  tries  again  with 
another  child. 

If  this  is  played  in  the  school-room  the  children  either 
sit  in  a  circle  and  roll  the  eggs  from  their  places  across  the 
circle,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  two  opposite  rows  and  a 
number  of  duldren  roll  eggs  at  the  same  time. 

An  egg  rolling  for  very  small  children  is  played  by  all  the 
children  aroimd  the  circle  having  chances  in  turn  to  roll 
the  eggs.  Each  child  tries  to  roll  his  so  that  it  will  stop 
(Continued  on  page  555) 
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Three  Russian  Nursery  Rhymes 

A.  E.  A. 

Tommy-cat  with  whiskers 
Wanders  in  the  garden, 

Looking  for  a  bird; 
Billy-Goat  with  funny  horns 
Walks  along  behind  him, 

Thinks  hnn  quite  absurd; 
In  his  gray  beard  laughing, 

What  think  you  he  saw? 
Tommy  washing  face  and  ears 

With  his  little  paw. 


little  cock,  little  cock, 

Little  golden-comb, 
'Tisn't  sxmrise  by  the  clock 

Inside  Johnny's  home. 
Why  arise  so  early? 

Why  so  loudly  crow? 
Johnny  may  be  surly 

Wakened  now,  you  know. 

Little  cock,  little  cock, 

Nap  awhile,  say  I, 
Tis  not  day  —  hush,  Johnny  mine, 

Wake  not  thou  and  cry; 
By  and  by  the  sun  will  shine  — 

Hush  thee  —  hush-a-by  I 


A  little  bird  is  winging, 
A  little  bird  is  springing, 
A  little  bird  is  singing  — 

0, 1  love  him  sol 
A  little  bird  was  winging, 
A  little  bird  was  springing, 
A  little  bird  was  singing  — 

But  where  did  he  go? 

Where  art  thou,  little  singer. 
North,  south,  east,  or  west? 

In  some  fairer  country, 
Buildest  thou  thy  nest 

Singest  thou,  so  far  away, 
The  song  I  love  the  best. 


When  Fritz  was  a  Puppy 

Alice  E.  Allen 
THE   BICYCLE   GIRL 

Aunt  Minty  and  her  adopted  children,  ££Eie  and  Johnny,  live  at 
Clover  Patch.  They  find  a  puppy  with  a  collar  marked  Fritz.  Miss 
Anne,  the  teacher,  who  has  no  home,  comes  to  stay  for  awhile  at  Clover 
Patch.  Fritz  turns  out  to  be  a  runaway  dog,  who  goes  and  comes  as 
he  pleases.  Annie,  Effie,  and  Johnny  make  themselves  into  the  Clover 
Detective  Force  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  him.  They  keep  a 
Fritz  Book  in  which  they  enter  all  dues.  There  are  seven  now  —  a 
basket,  a  collar,  a  rattle,  a  baby-shoe,  a  dri  on  a  wheel,  a  man's  voice 
over  the  phone  which  Fritz  knew,  and  a  bab3r's  pictiure.  Johnny, 
looking  for  Fritz,  sees  an  armv  marching  on  the  hOk,  but  does  not  thii^ 
that  has  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  doK.  Aunt  Minty  goes  to  the  city. 
Anne  is  sure  she  means  to  adopt  a  baby.  She  knows  she  can't  stay  if  a 
new  baby  comes,  and  feels  dreadfully  about  going  away,  but  she  and 
Effie  fix  up  a  Iittk  room  and  do  other  nice  things  for  the  baby. 
Johnny  goes  to  Uncle  Jem's  and  sees  some  Moving  Pictures. 

While  all  these  things  were  happening  to  the  Clover 
Bunch,  things  were  happening  out-of-doors,  too.  The 
earth  was  wearing  a  green  April  gown.  Some  days,  to  be 
sure,  she  slipped  on  over  it  a  white  snowflake  apron.  But 
when  she  took  it  oflF,  there  was  the  same  wonderful  gown, 


a  little  greener  than  before.  The  brook  sparkled  across 
her  bosom  like  a  silver  chain.  And  in  her  great  kind  heart 
there  were  all  sorts  of  lovely  thoughts,  ready  to  spring  out 
in  flowers. 

School  began  and  Johnny  came  back  to  Clover  Patch. 
But  still  Aunt  Minty  stayed  in  the  far-off  city.  And  still 
her  letters  said,  "I  haven't  yet  done  what  I  came  to  do.  I 
mean  to  stay  till  I  do." 

"She  can't  find  just  the  baby  she  wants  to  adopt," 
Anne  whispered  to  EflBie,  after  reading  one  of  these  letters 
aloud.  It  was  a  bright  Saturday  morning  —  so  warm  and 
clear  that  they  were  all  out  in  the  garden.  Jake  was  biisy 
there,  and  Johnny  had  a  hoe.  Litfie  green  dumps  showed 
where  daffodils  were  coming.  Crocuses  lifted  lavender 
and  golden  cups  along  the  borders  of  the  beds.  You  could 
almost  smell  hyacinths. 

The  clover  room  for  the  new  baby  was  all  ready  for  him. 
Every  time  Anne  had  what  she  called  "a  cross  spell"  about 
leaving  Clover  Patch,  she  added  something  to  it.  She 
poimded  some  of  her  bad  feeling  away,  one  day,  on  the  rug. 
Another  day,  she  painted  furiously,  and  made  everything 
white  and  shining.  Once,  she  covered  the  little  chair  with 
clover-blossom  chintz.  One  night,  after  school,  when  she 
felt  especially  unpleasant,  she  walked  all  the  way  to  Morris- 
ville  and  bought  stuff  for  curtains,  white  sprinkled  with 
clover-blossoms.  She  worked  half  the  night  making  these. 
She  had  bought  the  Cole  baby's  go-cart,  too.  It  was  all 
ready  for  the  new  baby.  Now,  Anne  was  making  a  cushion 
for  it.  She  had  dropped  her  work  to  read  Aunt  Minty's 
letter. 

When  she  had  finished  the  letter,  she  began  hunting 
-  through  her  work-basket  for  something.    Her  eager  fingers 
made  a  tangle  of  everything  there. 

Effie  watched  for  a  minute.  "What  are  you  doing, 
Anne?"  she  cried. 

"I'm  beginning  to  feel  cross  again,"  Anne  said.  "Think 
of  leaving  Clover  Patch,  just  when  it'is  growing  so  lovely  — 
lovelier  everyday.  Think  what  it  will  be  in  June.  I'm 
going  to  embroider  a  "C"  on  my  cushion.  As  she  spoke, 
she  traced  the  letter  on  the  cloth.  "For  whatever  the 
baby's  first  name,  his  last  one  will  be  Clover."  She 
snipped  off  a  length  of  rosy  floss,  and  threaded  her  needle 
wiUi  a  jerk.  "This  is  really  the  last  thing  I  can  think  of  to 
do  for  him,"  she  said. 

Whatever  they  said  about  the  new  baby  Effie  and  Anne 
said  in  whispers  or  when  Johnny  wasn't  around.  They  de- 
cided that  the  surprise  Aimt  Minty  had  meant  for  them  all 
should  really  be  one  to  Johnny.  So,  out  of  school,  Johnny 
spent  his  time  looking  for  Fritz,  never  once  dreaming  of 
the  things  the  girls  were  doing.  Fritz  had  nm  away  again, 
just  the  day  before  Johnny  had  come  home. 

"I  want^to  teach  him  to  do  tricks  like  the  Movie  Dog," 
he  said  over  and  over.  Of  course,  he'd  told  Anne  and  E&e 
all  about  the  wonderful  dog  and  baby  he'd  seen  in  Morris- 
ville. 

Just  now,  he  was  hoeing  away  with  all  his  might.  Effie 
gave  Anne  a  comforting  little  pat,  and  ran  away  to  ask 
Jake  about  where  would  be  the  best  place  to  sow  her  seeds. 
Anne  went  on  with  her  "C."  After  a  few  stitches,  she 
didn't  jerk  the  thread.  The  pucker  smoothed  itself  out  of 
her  pretty  forehead.  She  looked  off  toward  the  hazy  blue 
hills.  Then  she  dropped  her  work  and  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  joy  at  all  the  beauty  and  growth  everywhere  about  her. 

''Mignonette  here,  and  bachelor-buttons  here?"  Effie 
was  a^dng  anxiously. 

Anne  simled.    Then  suddenly,  she  ^rang  to  her  feet. 

"Look,  look,  look!"  she  cried  to  the  others.  "Down 
the  hill!"  For  of  course,  at  her  excited  voice,  Effie  and 
Johnny  had  both  looked  at  her  standing  there,  waving  a 
skein  of  rosy  embroidery  floss. 

At  her  last  words,  they  turned  like  the  little  wooden 
figures  in  toy-shops,  that  move  on  springs,  and  gazed  down 
the  hill  toward  Morrisville.    There,  coming  as  rapidly  as  it 
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could,  was  a  bicycle.  Little  flashes  of  red,  as  it  whizzed 
along,  turned  out  to  be  a  girl  wearing  a  red  sweater  and  a 
red  cap.  In  front  of  the  girl  something  unusual  about  the 
wheel  proved  to  be  a  small,  high,  round  basket. 

Aftmrard,  the  three  Clovers  agreed  that  the  reason  they 
didn't  dash  straight  down  the  driveway  to  the  road  to  meet 
and  stop  that  flying  bicycle  girl,  was  that  they  were  per- 
fectly sure  she  would  tiun  and  come  into  Clover  Patch. 
\^at  could  Tohnny's  red  girl  on  a  wheel  be  doing  on  that 
road  unless  ^e  had  heard  about  Fritz,  and  was  coming  after 
him?  Not  one  of  them  thought  that  she  might  skim 
straight  past  Clover  Patch,  never  once  glancing  at  its  red 
roof  and  broad  green  acres.  But  that  was  exactly  what 
she  did  —  the  crimson  of  her  sweater  flashing  back  a  sort 
of  farewell  through  the  budded  lilacs. 

As  she  whizzed  along  above  Clover  Patch,  her  bell  buzz- 
ing because  of  the  tiun  just  ahead,  the  three  Clovers  foimd 
their  legs  and  thdr  tongues  Screaming  and  running,  they 
flew  to  the  road.  If  it  had  kept  on  going,  the  wheel  would 
have  been  out  of  sight  before  they  had  reached  the  edge  of 
the  big  yard.  But  it  had  stopped  just  at  the  top  of  the 
next  lull,  so  they  could  see  it  clearly  against  the  blue 
sky. 

The  girl  in  red  was  on  the  ground,  and  jumping  wildly 
about  her  and  barking  so  she  couldn't  possibly  hear  any- 
thing else,  was  Fritz.  Perhaps,  he  had  been  on  his  way 
back  to  Clover  Patch.  If  so,  at  sight  of  the  girl,  he  had 
changed  his  puppy-mind.  He  knew  her  and  gave  her  his 
warmest  greeting.  And  she  knew  him.  She  gathered 
hun,  dust  and  aU,  up  into  her  arms.  She  cradled  him, 
barking  and  kicking,  just  like  a  baby  for  a  brief  minute. 
Then  die  dropped  him  into  the  basket  on  the  front  of  the 
wheel.  Still  barking,  away  he  whizzed  with  the  girl  and 
the  wheel  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"Well,  that's  the  end  of  my  dog,"  said  Johnny  gloomily. 
"  She's  got  him  —  and  I  suppose  die's  going  to  keep  him." 

"I  suppose  he  is  hers  —  really,"  said  Efl5ie  gently. 

"But  you  really  did  see  her,  Johnny-boy,"  said  Anne. 
She  slipped  a  comforting  arm  around  Johnny's  disconsolate 
little  figure.    "It  wasn't  a  dream." 

"I  always  knew  that  wasn't  no  —  wasn't  any  —  dream. 
Miss  Anne,"  cried  Johnny.    "I  knew  I  saw  her." 

The  three  Clovers  were  coming  slowly  back  the  road 
toward  Clover  Patch.  Anne  still  held  a  needle  threaded 
with  rosy  floss.  Effie  had  a  paper  of  bachelor-button  seed, 
some  of  which  sifted  to  the  roadside.  Johnny  dragged  his 
hoe. 

It  was  EflSe  who  first  saw  the  station-wagon  from  Morris- 
ville  coming  up  the  hill  toward  them. 

"Aunt  Minty's  come!"  she  cried.  And  away  she  flew 
down  the  hill,  Johnny  and  Anne  close  behind.  A  minute 
or  two  later,  Anne  felt  Aunt  Minty's  arms  about  her. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  glad  to  get  home!"  she  cried.  "After  I 
wrote  that  last  letter,  I  was  so  homesick,  I  packed  right 
up  and  came." 

"She  hasn't  brought  any  baby,"  whispered  EflSe  hur- 
riedly to  Anne,  as  the  last  bundle  came  out  of  the  wagon. 

"She  couldn't  find  the  one  she  wanted,"  whispered  little 
Anne,  just  as  Johnny's  excited  voice  broke  in. 

"So,  I  did  see  her  after  all,  Aunt  Minty,"  he  was  saying. 

"  We  all  did  just  now,"  said  Anne.  She  was  helping  Aunt 
Minty  into  the  house  with  the  bimdles.  Once  inside,  she 
helped  her  take  off  her  wraps  and  did  all  the  comfortable 
things  Anne  always  found  to  do  for  popple. 

There  was  so  much  talk,  all  that  day,  about  Fritz  and  the 
bicycle  girl,  and  what  this  meant  and  what  that  meant  and 
what  would  happen  next,  that  other  things  were  crowded 
out.  Anne  wrote  down  the  whole  happening  of  the  morn- 
ing in  the  Fritz  Book.  And  the  Clover  Detective  Force  de- 
cided to  try  harder  than  ever  to  find  out  about  the  bicycle 
girl  and  whether  or  not  Fritz  belonged  to  her. 

But  that  night,  just  after  Aunt  Minty  had  gone  to  her 
room,  tiiere  came  a  quick  knock  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Aunt  Minty,  knowing  it  was  one  of  her 
Qovers. 

Anne,  in  the  soft  new  rose-colored  kimona  that  Aunt 


Minty  had  brought  her,  came  in.    Her  hair  was  in  long 
golden  braids  down  her  back.    In  one  hand  was  a  key. 

"Here  is  the  key  to  the  little  room,"  she  said.  "I  kept 
it  so  Johnny  wouldn't  go  in.  It's  all  ready,  Aunt  Minty, 
for  the  new  baby  —  when  you  find  him." 

"The  new  baby?"  cried  Aunt  Minty. 

Anne  had  unlocked  the  door  of  the  little  room.  Now, 
she  turned  on  its  pretty  rose-shaded  light. 

Aunt  Minty  looked  over  Anne's  shoulder.  There  was 
the  little  Clover  room,  the  curtains  swaying  softly  in  the 
breeze,  the  bed  turned  down  all  ready,  the  Uttle  cushioned 
chair  waiting. 

"How  pretty  1"  cried  Aunt  Minty.  "Did  you  do  it, 
dear?" 

"Effie  helped,"  said  Anne.  "For  the  baby  you  went 
to  get." 

TTien,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Anne  told  Aunt 
Minty  she'd  known  what  her  trip  to  the  dty  had  been  for, 
and  how  she  and  Effie  had  made  everything  ready.  But 
she  didn't  say  an)rthing  about  her  own  part  —  how  she 
dreaded  to  leave  Clover  Patch. 

"It  was  so  dear  of  you  and  Effie,"  said  Aunt  Minty  when 
she  imderstood.  She  patted  little  Anne  softly.  "I  shall 
love  to  come  into  this  Uttle  room  and  think  of  my  Clovers 
when  they  were  little.  I  do  love  babies,  Anne.  But,  dear, 
I  didn't  go  to  the  city  to  adopt  one.  My  business  there 
had  nothmg  to  do  with  babies." 

Anne  wasn't  all  sorry  and  she  wasn't  all  glad.  She 
didn't  say  anything.  She  reached  up  for  Aunt  Minty's 
kiss. 

"Dear  Aunt  Minty!"  she  said. 

"Run  away  to  bed,  now,"  said  Aimt  Minty,  kissing  her 
again. 

All  pink  and  golden,  Anne  slipped  away.  Aunt  Minty 
turned  off  the  lights.  For  a  minute,  she  lingered  in  the 
little  room.  She  thought  of  the  days  when  her  Clovers 
bad  been  small  and  helpless.  She  tiiought,  too,  of  little 
Miss  Anne. 

"Aunt  Minty,"  said  Anne's  voice,  half  wistful,  half  gay. 
She  stood  in  the  open  door. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  Cole  baby's  go-cart?"  she 
cried.  "It's  all  ready  down  in  the  back  entry.  It  has  a 
new  pillow.  And  there's  a  rosy  C  on  it  for  the  new 
Clover  baby!" 

{To  be  continued) 


The  Old  Elm 

A.  E.  A. 

The  elm-tree  by  our  school-house, 

O  very  old  must  be! 
My  Grandpa  says  he  used  to  play 
Below  it  every  single  day 

When  he  was  just  a  boy  like  me. 

My  Grandpa's  'way  past  eighty. 

He  always  tells  tie  truth. 
He  says  he  thinks,  as  like  as  not. 
That  tree  stood  in  that  very  spot 

When  his  own  Grandpa  was  a  youth! 

Just  think  of  all  the  summers 

And  winters  it  has  seen; 
Of  how  the  storms  have  o'er  it  blown. 
Of  how  the  sun  has  o'er  it  shone. 
Of  all  the  bird-songs  it  has  known 

Among  its  branches  strong  and  green. 

O  dear  old  faithful  elm-tree! 

May  nothing  you  destroy; 
May  grace  and  strength  with  you  abide! 
Until,  I,  too,  can  say  with  pride 
To  children  clustered  at  my  side,  t 

"This  ehn?    I  loved  it  when  a  boy lO [^ 
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F*.  1 


Fit.  1 


F«.  3 


Dance  of  the  Flowers 

Arranged  by  Harriet  A.  James 


Music  —  any  simple  mazurka. 

Costume  —  Pink  tarlatan.    Basket  of  pink  flowers. 

Chord  for  Introduction. 

Introduction 

Child  enters  with  little  running  steps  and  poses  like 
Fig.   1. 

Step  1 

a  Hold  basket  in  right  hand.  Hold  skirt  in  left  hand. 
Slide  right  together  and  raise  right  foot.  (Fig.  2.)  (One 
measiure.) 

b  Repeat  a.  (One  measure.)  (This  step  goes  side- 
ward right.) 

c  Three  walking  steps  forward  and  pose.  (Fig.  3.) 
(Left  foot  behind  in  pose.)    (Two  measures.) 

d  Repeat  a,  b,  Cy  starting  with  left  foot.  (Moving  side- 
ward left.)    (Four  measures.) 

e    Repeat  a,  ft,  c,  d.    (Eight  measures.) 
Step  2 

Place  basket  on  floor. 

a  Slide  forward  on  right  foot  and  two  hops  on  right 
foot  extending  left  foot  back.    (Fig.  4.)    (One  measure.) 

b  Three  tiny,  soft,  running  steps  on  tiptoes.  (One 
measure.) 


c    Rq)eat  a,  b.    (Two  measures.) 
d    Repeat  a,  ft,  c.    (Four  measures.) 

Finish  with  two  stamps. 
e    Do  a,  by  Cy  d,  starting  on  left  foot.  (Eight  measures.) 


Raise  left  foot  (Fig.  5) 


Step  3 

a    Take  basket  in  right  hand, 
and  hop  twice.    (One  measure.) 

b  Step  on  left  foot,  raise  right  foot  (like  Fig*  5),  and 
hop  twice.    (One  measure.) 

c    Six  little  soft  nm  steps  forward.    (Two  measiures.) 

d    Repeat  a  and  b. 

e    Six  little  soft  run  steps  backward.    (Two  measures.) 

f    Repeat  a,  J,  c,  d,  e. 

Step  4 

a  Step  left,  place  right  foot  behind  and  pose.  (Two 
measures.)    (See  Fig.  1.) 

b  Step  right,  place  left  foot  behind  and  pose.  (Two 
measures.) 

c  Slide  right,  extend  left  behind.  (Fig.  3.)  (One 
measiire.) 

d    Side  left,  extend  right  behind.    (One  measure.) 

e    Rq)eat  c  and  d.    (Two  measures.) 

f   Repeat  a,  6,  c,  rf,  e.    (Eight  measures.) 


Shoemaker's   Dance 


I  I  I  Digitizfed  by 
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Fit   4 

Step  6 
a    Step  right  and  point  forward  left.    (One  measure.) 
b    Step  left  and  point  forward  ri^t.    (One  measure.) 
c    Slide  r^t  together  and  raise  right  foot.    (Fig.  2.) 

(One  measure.) 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  6 


d    Repeat  c.    (One  measure.) 
e    Stq>  right,  cross  left  behind.    (Two  measures.) 
/    Step  left,  cross  right  behind.    (Two  measures.) 
g    Repeat  a,  J,  c,  d,  e,  f  and  make  very  low  bow  on  f. 
(Fig.  6.)    (Ei^t  measures.) 


Folk  Dances   for  April 


Lida  Siboni  Hanson 


Cobbler's  Dance 

(German,  from  G.  Meyer:  Volkstftoze) 

Dear  Mr.  Cobbler,  see. 
Come  do  some  work  for  me; 
My  shoes  are  word  and  old. 
The  cobbler  makes  them  whole. 
Heigh  hopsasa,  heigh  tralala, 
Heigh  hopsa  tralala. 

Gentleman  kneels  with  left  knee  and  right  foot  on  ground, 
lady  stands  in  front  of  him  with  hands  on  lups,  and  places 
left  foot  on  his  right  knee.  During'^the  first  four  measures 
gentleman  revolves  his  clenched  fists  quickly,  and  at  * 


jerks  elbows  back  vigorously.    Then  four  measures  polka. 
Ladies  sing  the  first  three  Unes,  gentlemen  the  fourth. 
Very  similar  to  this  is  the  Danish 

Shoemaker's  Dance 

Partners  face  each  other  with  hands  clenched  and  revolve 
forearms  quickly,  first  from  inside  upward  and  outward, 
then  the  reverse  (1-2),  (Winding  the  thread). 

Elbows  are  jerked  back  vigorously  twice  (3),  (Pulling  the 
thread). 

Clap  hands  three  times  (4). 

Repeat  (l-A). 

Polka  (5-8,  5-8). 


Cobbler's   Dance 
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The   Easter   Rabbit 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 


Time  —  An  early  spring  day.    Place  —  Tke  Woods. 


Spbino 

Birds  (Robin) 
Flowers 
Rabbits 
Easter  Rabbit 


CHARACTERS 

Tack  Frost 
North  Wind 
Squirrels 
Red  Fox 
Black  Bear 


Children  {as  many  as  desired) 

Scene  I  — The  Woods 

(Children  dressed  in  pretty  paper  costumes  to  represent 
flowers  are  concealed  beneath  a  covering  of  green.  Others^ 
as  birds,  appear  at  the  approach  of  Spring.  Jack  Frost, 
all  in  white  batting  and  sprinkled  with  diamond  dust,  comes 
blowing  upon  his  fingers.  North  Wind,  in  gray,  comes 
blowing  in.  Enter  Spring,  in  flowing  robes  of  palest  green. 
At  her  coming  North  Wind  and  Jack  Frost  run  off  right  and 
left.  The  flaujers  raise  themselves  from  their  covering  and 
dance  —  the  birds  come  flying  on.  They  sing  a  spring  song. 
Spring  executes  a  dance  and  lightly  touches  the  ground  here 
and  there,  whereupon  more  blossoms  spring  up.) 

Spring  This  is  a  very  happy  occasion,  but  where  are 
the  children?  Last  year  and  every  other  year  they  came 
to  play  with  the  birds,  the  flowers  and  the  animals. 

A  Bird  It  is  lonely  without  them.  They  will  not  hear 
our  beautifid  songs.    How  I  wish  they  would  come! 

A  Flower  If  they  do  not  come  soon  all  our  blossoms  will 
be  faded. 

{Enter  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  animals.) 

Rabbits  What  is  this  about  the  children  not  coming  to 
the  woods?  We  want  to  see  them.  We  want  to  hide^and 
peep  out  at  them  as  they  pass. 

Spring  Well,  perhaps,  after 
all,  they  do  not  know  that  we 
are  here— Robm,  will  you  tell 
them? 

Robin  I  am  too  busy  build- 
ing my  nest  for  the  little  ones. 
Just  send  the  fox  —  his  little 
ones  are  here. 

Spring  That  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion —  Red  Fox,  will  you 

go? 

Red  Fox  {in  alarm)  Oh,  I 
dare  not  go  —  the  people  will 
think  I  have  come  to  steal 
chickens. 

Spring  Indeed,  that  is  but 
too  true.  We  cannot  send  you. 
Black  Bear  will  you  go? 

Black  Bear  I?  I  am  so  big 
and  black  and  fierce  that  I  am 
not  a  suitable  messenger  of 
Spring.  ITie  children  would 
all  be  afraid  of  me.  Besides, 
I  am  so  thin  after  my  long 
winter's  sleep  that  I  must  eat 
and  eat  all  day.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  rabbit.  All  the  chil- 
dren love  the  rabbit. 

Rabbit  I  am  proud  to  be 
chosen — but  I  —  well,  really, 
I  am  afraid.  The  dogs  will 
surely  catch  me. 

Spring  But  we  choose  you, 
dear  Rabbit,  as  our  messen- 
ger. You  cannot  disappoint 
us.  You  can  go  at  night  when 
all  the  dogs  are  asleep. 


Rabbit  So  I  can  —  so  I  can  —  right  gladly  I'll  go  —  and 
that  this  very  night. 

Birds  We  will  bring  you  eggs  of  every  hue  to  take  the 
dear  children! 

Flowers    And  you  may  have  our  choicest  blooms. 

Spring  And  I  shall  weave  a  basket  in  which  to  put  them 
all  —  let  us  to  work!  {They  skip  off,  soon  returning  with 
their  contributions.  The  basket  is  filled  and  tied  on  the  Easter 
Rabbit's  back.) 

Easter  Rabbit    Now  I'm  off  — good-bye!    Good-bye! 

All    Good-bye  —  good-bye  to  you!    {Exeunt  all.) 

Scene  II  —  The  children  at  home 

{The  Easter  Rabbit  leaves  an  egg  and  a  blossom  at  the  home 
of  each  child,  then  skips  off.  They  awaken  and  find  their 
gifts.    They  rise  in  joy.) 

A  Child  {calling  gleefully)    See  —  Spring  is  here! 

Another  Child  We  were  afraid  she  was  not  coming  this 
year.  But  see,  the  Easter  Rabbit  has  brought  us  the  mes- 
sage. Let  us  run  to  the  woods!  {They  all  run  off  with 
shouts  of  Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  Bunny!  Spring  is  here  at 
last!    Spring   has   come!) 

While  very  simple,  the  little  playlet  is  charming  when 
done  by  a  first  grade  in  the  school-room.  Such  a  produc- 
tion pleased  many  mothers  at  a  "Go  to  School"  entertain- 
ment. The  costimies  are  easily  constructed,  and  very 
lovely.  The  dances  are  those  that  can  be  readily  found  in 
any  book  of  folk  dances  or  given  during  the  year  in  Pri- 
mary Education.  The  songs  may  be  those  regularly 
learned  during  the  spring.  'Hie  eggs  are  the  candy  ones 
to  be  found  at  any  confectioner's,  and  furnish  the  "treat," 
while  the  "homes  of  the  children"  are  their  seats.  Every 
child  is  made  happy,  for  each  can  have  a  part. 
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Some  Spring  Festivals  for  the  Primary  Grades 

Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 


Atidi^r^f  "The  Houa^  of  die  Heart  and  Other  Plays  for  Children*' 
(Book  rights  reserved) 


A  Child's  Garden  of  Vers^  Festival 

For  this  festival  the  setting  should  give  th^  effect  of 
oj:it-of-<iooi:s.  There  should  be  a  green  floor  doth  (denim) 
to  suggest  a  lawn,  and  over  this  strips  of  tan  stair  covering 
i^  its  narrowest  width  for  walks^  or  tan  jdezi^  cut  into 
strips' lor  wa^.  A  few  shrubs  should  biSh  placed  about, 
s^tedpines  in  pots,  a  geranium  or  so,.dame  ferns^  but^no 
Ttibber  plants  or  palms.  Hie  scene  must  resemblie  a  hardy 
^tdi  garden,  and  must  have  only  such  tinngs  as  would 
grow  in  one. 

^  In  this  garden  should  be  ciiildren  dressed  in  the  style 
of  the  late  sixties  (1866-09).  The  festival  opens  when 
two  of  fhem  htBx  in  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  words: 

The  World  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

The  rest  of  the  festival  is  made  up  of  recitations,  songs 
and  even  dances  arranged  from  the  well  loved  verses. 
There  is  a'charming  dance  for  two  children  to  be  had  from 
the  poem,  "My  Shadow." 

I  have  a  little  shadow  who  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He's  very,  very  like  me  from  my  heels  up  to  my  head  — 

In  this  last  line  lies  the  clue  to  the  dance.  One  boy  is 
dressed  in  quaint  gay  clothes.  The  other  unitates  his 
dress,  only  he  is  all  in  black.  He  does  whatever  the  real 
boy  does.  Then  there  is  a  pretty  effect  to  be  had  by  having 
one  curly  head  in  pajamas,  with  a  candlestick,  redte  "In 
winter  I  get  up  at  night." 

There  are  humorous  touches  to  be  had,  too,  that  will  de- 
light the  children  who  take  part.  Some  children  dressed  in 
Spanish  and  Japanese  costumes  should  represent  the  verses: 

The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 
The  children  sing  in  Spam, 

When  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

The  oigan  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain  — 

the  tallest  of  the  boys  taking  part,  or  a  boy  borrowed  for  the 
occasion,  may  iappear  as  the  organ  man,  and  with  iiim  the 
tiniest  boy  of  the  primary  grades  can  appear  as  the  monkey^ 
with  a  red  jacket,  and  a  rope  attached  to  a  collar.  There 
b  very  littie  that  boys  can  thoroughly  enjoy  doing  in  a  festi- 
val, but  they  will  adore  this.  The  organ  man  may  have 
a  make-believe  organ  made  of  a  large  cardboard  box  with  a 
handle,  and  the  piano  can  be  played  whenever  this  handle 
is  turned;  or  there  may  be  an  actual  organ  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  Whichever  way  It  is,  this  idea  will  cause  great 
merriment  to  those  whose  years  are  so  few  that  they  can  still 
roam  childhood's  garden. 

"All  the  wicked  shadows  coming  tramp,  tramp,  tramp," 
will  give  opportunity  for  a  shadow  march. 

Many  of  the  verses  have  been  set  to  music.  Especially 
good' for  the  festival  would  be  "Up  into  a  cherry  tree,"  and 
"Dark  browp  is  the  river." 

An  older  boy  can  act  "Leerie"  and  make,  with  a  smaller 
boy,  a  wistful  bit  of  pantomime  out  of  the  poem  entitied 
"The  Lamplighter." 

Flowers  in  gay  cheese-cloth  dresses  can  do  a  dance  to 
represent  the  poem  beginning  "All  their  names  I  know  from 
nurse."  The  costumes  should  exactiy  imitate  the  flowers 
mentioned  in  the  poem. 

The  variety  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  festival  of  this  kind 
is  endless.  The  teacher  can  easily  create  her  own  material. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  poems  carefully  to  discover  this 
fact  and  to  feel  how  easily  a  really  delighliul  festival  can  be 


improvised  ipbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  tender,  valiant, 
whimsical  mprtal,  Robert  Louis  Steveni^on.  v 

A  Mother  Goose  Festival  on  a  $mall  Scale  . 

A  Mother  Goope  festival  on  ai^m^  scale  can  easfly  be 
aitanged  l>y.li3Vmg  Mother  Goose  give  a  party  to  all  hjtr 
friends,  the  favorite  characters  in  iier  book. '"  Thete  dan  be 
recitations,  songS,  and  dances.  A  shepherdess  dance, 
with  Bth^iep  and  her  friends;  a  flower  danpe,  with  tl!^ 
flowers  from  ifi;^«55jfary'5  garden;  a  spirit<^  pantomime 
of  Tom,  Tom  the  Piper's  Softy  with  a  cardboatd  pig  f6r  him 
to  steal.  The  costiunes  made  of  the  sunplest  material 
shotdd  b^  copied  from  Mother  Goose,  illustrated  by  Kate 
Greenaway. 

The  girl  who  plays  Mother  Goose  should  be  one  of  the 
tallest  girls  in  the  class,  and  she  shotdd  also  be  able  to  speak 
distinctiy.  It  would  add  a  pretty  touch  to  the  festival 
for  Mother  Goose  to  declare  she  was  real,  not  just  a  story- 
book person,  that  she  came  from  Boston,  that  her  real  name 
was  Elizabeth  Foster  Goose,  and  that  she  sang  her  nursery 
rhymes  to  Boston  children  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
will  be  news  to  many  in  the  audience,  for  Mother  Goose 
is  not  so  well-known  as  she  should  be. 

The  festival  may  end  by  having  a  dance  of  all  the  char- 
acters. A  Virginia  reel  might  be  used  for  this,  or  a  May- 
pole dance. 

A  Bird  Festival 

A  Bird  Festival  can  easily  be  produced  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  teach  its  participants  much  bird  lore.  The 
scene  shoidd  be  a  garden  of  woodland.  Spring  in  pale 
green  appears  and  summons  the  birds.  They  come  in  the 
order  in  which  the  birds  come  in  the  region  in  which  the  festival 
is  given,  Robins  and  Bluebirds  probably  coming  first. 
Then  there  may  be  Crows,  Blackbirds,  Finches,  Orioles  — 
all  the  other  birds  —  color  schemes  for  which  can  be  found 
in  any  bird  book.  The  children  should  be  dressed  to  rei>re- 
sent  them.  The  kindergarten  games  they  have  already 
learned  wiU  have  prepared  them  for  hopping,  flying,  and 
putting  heads  under  wings. 

(If  the  place  where  this  festival  is  given  be  on  the  sea- 
board it  might  be  well  to  introduce  a  Sea  Sprite  clad  in 
pale  green,  with  corals,  pearls  and  bits  of  shells  hanging 
about  her.    She  brings  the  Sea  Gulls  and  Sandpipers,) 

After  the  birds  have  hopped  about  at  the  call  of  Spring, 
Summer  enters,  and  carries  a  silver  and  green  cup  of  dew, 
from  which  the  birds  drink.  Summer  dances  about,  and 
showers  the  birds  with  rose-leaves. 

Spring  has  gone  at  the  appiroach  of  Summer.  Now 
Summer,  in  turn,  must  leave  at  the  approach  of  Autumn, 
who  comes  in,  clad  in  purple  and  gold,  crying  ^'Winter  is 
coming,^*  At  that  word  all  the  birds  fly  South,  save  the 
Chickadees  and  Snow-buntings,  who  stay  to  welcome  Winter. 
Autumn  exits,  brown  and  red  leaves  dancing  about  him. 

Winter  appears  in  frosty  white.  Birds  appear  hungry 
and  half  frozen!  Autumn  has  gone  with  his  winds  and 
flying  leaves,  and  Winter  blasts  are  more  chilling.  The 
Birds  limp  about,  appearing  hungry  and  half  frozen,  until 
a  littie  girl  in  a  winter  coat  and  fur  tippet  comes  onto  the 
stage,  sees  them,  takes  pity  on  them,  runs  off  stage  a 
moment,  and  returns  with  cnunbs.  The  birds  pretend  to 
peck  them,  follow  her  off  stage  right,  with  great  delight,  and 
Winter  goes  off  stage,  left,  shaking  his  head  at  such  actions. 

If  a  few  pine  trees  can  be  placed  about  the  school  stage 
where  this  festival  is  given,  a  littie  boy  in  winter  coat,  cap 
and  mittens  might  join  the  littie  girl,  and  tie  a  piece  of  suet 
to  the  branches  of  the  pine.  This  will  teach  the  festival 
participants  and  the  audience  the  needs  of  the  winter- 
staying  birds.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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A  Spring  Book 

Ruth  Ash 

(See  pages  240,  252  and  254) 

For  the  spring  book  a  choice  of  covers  is  given.  Both 
are  light  tan.  On  the  first  cover  the  flower-box  is  brown 
with  red  blossoms  on  the  tulips.  On  the  second,  the  tree 
trunks  are  brown,  the  leaves  and  grass  are  green.  White 
or  light  gray  is  used  for  the  pages.  Page  1,  Girl  with  um- 
brella. Paste  about  an  inch  of  green  across  the  bottom 
of  the  pages  for  grass,  then  paste  on  the  girl.  Her  body  is 
light  brown,  her  coat  blue,  the  imibrella  a  very  dark  brown 
or  black.  Page  2:  The  daisies  are  yellow  with  brown 
centers  and  green  leaves,  vase  is  brown.  Stick  the  stems 
behind  the  base  when  mounting.  Page  3:  The  grass  is 
about  an.  inch  and  one-half  wide.  Boy's  body  is  light 
brown,  hat  and  trousers  dark  brown,  kite  white  or  gray. 

Mount  and  then  draw  lines  for  string  and  tail  of  kite. 
Page  4:  About  two  inches  for  grass,  brown  bird  houses, 
bluebirds  with  rusty  brown  breasts.  Page  5:  The  grass 
varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
width  with  a  few  bright  yellow  dandelions  scattered  through 
it.  The  tree  trunk  is  dark  brown  and  leaves  are  soft  green. 
Page  6:  The  bowl  is  light  brown,  flowers  bright  yellow  and 
leaves  and  stems  green.  Stick  them  behind  the  bowl  when 
mounting. 

A  Dozen  "Don'ts''  on  Care  and 
Decoration  of  a  School-room 

Enid  B.  E.  Dolan 

1  DofiH  overdo,  A  limited  number  of  well  chosen, 
neatly  arranged  pictures  and  other  objects  will  produce  a 
much  more  to  be  desired  effect  than  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  tacked  up  on  all  sides  of  the  room. 

2  DonU  allow  soiled  mussy  curtains  at  the  windows  — 
windows  are  to  a  passerby  an  index  to  the  character  of  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  room. 

3  Don^t  decorate  merely  to  fill  space  —  have  an  object 
in  view  —  select  pictures,  statuary,  etc.,  'with  the  thought 
of  the  atmosphere  they  vnU  create  and  the  effect  they  will 
produce  on  your  pupils. 

4  Don't  allow  the  decorations  to  give  your  school-room 
a  tacky,  undignified  appearance  —  be  systematic  and  plan 
your  decorations  from  time  to  time. 

6  Don*$  forget  to  put  away  as  many  of  the  "in  between 
season"  decorations  as  possible  when  you  are  decorating 
for  a  particular  occasion.    The  children  will  appreciate 


the  former  much  more  when  again  brought  out  and  placed 
before  them. 

6  Don't  permit  decorations  to  be  left  up  when  their 
seasonableness  is  past  —  the  joy  they  first  produced  w  1 
be  entirely  lost  by  so  doing. 

7  Don't  be  without  a  plant,  or  a  number  of  them,  if 
possible.  They  lend  an  atmosphere  otherwise  hard  to 
obtain.  Hanging  baskets  of  Wandering  Jew  are  beautiful 
and  outside  of  watering  demand  little  attention. 

8  Don't  forget  that  neatly  mounted  pictures  used  in 
story  and  language  work,  well  arranged,  neatly  printed 
perception  cards  and  charts,  and  clean  blackboards  enter 
largely  into  the  scheme  of  a  well  decorated,  orderly  room, 

9  Don't  tolerate  imtidy  desks  or  cupboards  —  they  add 
or  detract  greatly  from  the  appearance  of  a  room.  And, 
dear  teacher,  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  your  own  desk  —  is  it 
an  example?    . 

10  Don't  neglect  to  leave  yoiu:  room  in  an  orderly  con- 
dition upon  closing  the  day's  work.  See  that  the  blinds 
and  curtains  are  as  they  should  be;  that  the  boards  are  clean 
and  anyone  glancing  in  will  thmk,  "Her  house  is  in  order." 

11  Don't  shoulder  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  care 
and  appearance  of  the  room.  Make  each  boy  and  girl  feel 
that  he  or  she  is  to  straighten  a  tilted  picture,  pick  up  scraps 
from  the  floor,  or  do  any  other  little  act  for  tJie  betterment 
of  appearance. 

12  Don't  forget  that  a  pleasant,  happy,  neat  and  appro- 
priately dressed  teacher  is  the  best  decoration,  as  well  as 
necessity,  that  any  school-room  can  contain. 


Cut-oot  Aninub 
(See  February  issue  —  page  1 14) 
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An  Easter  Border 

Color  white,  using  blackboard  crayon,  tint  inside  of  ears, 
nose  and  eye  pink  by  rubbing  fingers  over  red  crayon  then 
onto  paper  where  desired,  making  the  eye  quite  pink.  Out- 
line the  rabbit  heavily  with  black  crayon  on  pencil.  Cut 
out.  Paint  a  sheet  of  paper  the  different  colors  desired. 
When  dry  let  the  children  draw  around  the  Easter  egg  pat- 
tern and  cut  out.  Or  they  may  cut  the  Easter  eggs  free- 
hand and  place  between  the  front  paws  of  the  bunny. 
Paste  on  blackboard  for  border  as  illustrated  above. 


Does  This  Include  You? 

Mignon  Martineau 

From  actual  observation  I  have  found  that  the  reason 
high  school  students  are  poor  penmen  is  that  grade 
teachers  do  not  Uach  writing. 

I  find  teachers  grading  papers  during  writing  lessons 
where  the  pupils  are  dragging  along^  through  some  exercises 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  board  "with  full  directions 
for  taking." 

Because  a  room  is  quiet  and  becau.«?e  everyone  is  writing 
is  no  sign  that  any  child  is  being  benefited.  Quite  the  re- 
verse —  the  majority  of  them  are  learning  mistakes.  They 
are  left  to  flounder  with  exercises  for  which  they  see  no 
use. 

When  the  bell  rings  they  stop  and  the  teacher  considers 
a  writing  lesson  given.  Instead  she  has  laid  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  errors  which  will  follow  the  child  through  life  or 
make  the  task  of  unlearning  them  almost  im|)Ossible. 

Recently  I  asked  a  child  something  regarding  his  paper. 
His  reply  was  —  "I  did  not  know  that  was  wrong.  Our 
teacher  puts  the  whole  lesson  on  the  board  and  says:  "Now 
write  that  over  and  over."  The  teacher  was  cheating  this 
child  out  of  what  was  rightfully  his. 

Some  teachers  saunter  up  ^nd  down  aisles  giving  pro- 
truding elbows  an  occasional  nudge  —  or  "Jotii  sit  up." 
Is  this  putting  intelligent  effort  into  the  lesson? 

In  teaching  writing  two  things  are  necessary  —  to  make 
children  think  correctly,  then  put  these  thoughts  into  cor- 
rect action*  Many  cluldren  know  what  is  right,  but  they 
need  help  to  act  it. 

Poor,  crooked  writing  means  just  that  state  of  mind  in 
this  subject,  and  it  usually  indicates  that  lessons  liave  been 
presented  in  a  poor,  crooked  manner. 

Over  and  over  teachers  tell  me  —  "But  my  children  just 
canUr^  Pardon  n^e  —  but  they  cani  Children  respond, 
bless  their  little  hearts!  to  anything.  An  alert  teacher 
turns  the  penmanship  lesson  into  a  wide  awake  contest  for 
absolutely  correct  .writing.  "Watch  how  you  make  your 
letters,"  means  nolhing  to  children  except  to  watch  their 
own  mistakes. 

A  teacher's  duty  is  to  look  at  every  letter  a  child  makes 
during  these  lessons,  and  she  Is  certainly  being  paid  by  the 
community  to  tell  the  child  what  is  wrong,  how  to  correct 
it,  and  to  take  his  pen  and  show  him.  Children  have  io 
he  shown.  If  only  teachers  would  have  more  patience, 
and  be  generous  enough  to  show  little  children  the  right 
path. 

This  neglect  has  probably  been  due  to  thoughtlessness. 
Yet,  do  you  not  have  to  explain  and  g've  personal  aid  on 
every  other  subject? 

Put  a  cheerful  spirit  into  writing  lessons.    Be  happy. 

Put  snap  and  variety  into  the  exercises.  Hold  atten- 
tion. Correct  mistakes,  and  remember,  children  are  like 
a  wonderful  musical  instrument  —  we  are  the  players. 
What  melody  do  you  bring  forth? 
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Spring:  is  here  again,  and  with  it  nature's  music. 

Are  your  pupils  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  bird  life  through  the  use  oi 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records? 

There  are  records  of  bird  songs,  given  by  real  birds  and  by  famous  nature  singers^  Chil- 
dren may  learn  to  identify  the  native  birds  by  hearing  their  songs  repeated  by  Kellogg  and 
Gorst.  These  Victor  Records  should  be  in  your  School  Record  Library  ready  for  use  during 
the  Spring  months: 


64161 

10  in.$1.00 

45057 


10  in.$1.00 1  Sons  of  a  Tknuh  (German,  DroMel) 


45058 
10in4l.00 


55049     . 
12  iii.$l^ 


17735 
10  in.  75c 


Sons  of  a  Nigbiincalo 
Sons  of  a  Nishtinsale,  No.  2 


Sons  of  a  SpffOMiu  (Also  called  "Field  Kigbtinsale") 

.Canary  and  Tknuh  Dnot 

Soogs  of  Our  Nalhro  Bird»-No.  1  (Cat-bird;  stormy 
petrel;  cardinal  redbird;  Jennv  or  bouse  wren; 
loon;  red  wins  blackbird;  bobolink;  California 
mountain  quail,  and  general  conversation  of  the 
birds  of  the  marsh)  Charles  Kellogg 

SMgaof  Our  Nalhro  Birds-No.  2  (Ring-dove:  gold- 
finch  (wild  canary);  wood  pewee;  blue  jay:  whip- 
poor-will:  mourning  dove:  meadow  lark:  peabody 
bird  (white-throated  sparrow);  cat-bird;  wood  or 

.    barn-owl;  hoot-owl)  Charles  KeUogg 

Songs  and  CaUs  of  Oor  Naliv*  Binb-No.  3 
(American  robin;   killdeer;  blue  jay;  bluebird: 
wood-thrush;  yellow-billed  cuckoo;  mocking-bird) 

Charles  Gorst 

SoMs  and  Cans  of  Onr  Nalivo  Bink-No.  4 
(Kentucky  cardinal  or  redbird; 


yed  vireo;   Baltimore  oriole; 
vestem  meadow  lark) 


45107 


64566     . 

10in4lU)0 


oven-bird;  red- 
mourning   dove; 
Charles  Gorst 
FlowrorSong    (Gusts  v 
Lange)  Charles  Kellogg 
and  Victor  Orchestra 
PbBsh  Dance,  No.  1 
(Scharwenka) 

Charles  Kellogg 
and  Victor  Orchestra 
Uobosfroud  (Old  Vienna 
Waltz)  (Kreisler) 

Charles  Kellogg 
and  Victor  Orchestra 
Pas  d— Amphoros 
(Airde  BaUetTNo.Z) 
(Chaminade) 

Charles  Kellogg 

and  Victor  Orchestra 

Nhriitinnlo  Sons  (Zeller) 

(Bird  Voices  by 

Kellogg)    Alma  Gluck 


74465 
12  in.Sl.50 

16835 
10  in.  75c 

18019     ■ 
10  in.  7Sc 


18083 
lOin.  7Sc 


45065 

lOin^lXK) 


'  64438 
10  in.$1.00' 

17693 
10  in.  7Sc 

45064 
10in4l.00 

64217 
10  in4lM 


17625 
lOin.  TSe 


17532 
10  in.   75c 


' Listm  to  the  Mocking  Bfard  (Septimus  Winner)^  , 
.  (Bird  Voices  by  Charles  Kellogg)  Alma  Glack 
Bink  of  tli«  FoTMt-Gavotte  (Adolfs)  Guido  GUldini 
Spring  Voicas  (  Johann  Strauss)  Guido  Gialdini 

Spring  Sons  (Mendelssohn)    (Orchestra  with  Bird 

Calls)  Charles  Gont 

The  Robin's  Rotom  (Leander  Fisher) 

(Orchestra  with  Bird  CaUs)  Charles  Gorst 

The  MocUns  Bird  (Winner)  (Whistling 

Solo)  Frank  Haffort 

TootoPassaWahs  (Berger)   (Whistiing 

Solo)  Guido  Gialdini 

NardsMu  (Ethelbert  Nevin)  (Orchestra  with 
Bird  Voices)  Charles  KeOogg 

Ssrsnada  (Op.  IS.  No.  l)  (Moszkowski) 

Charles  Kellogg  and  Victor  Orchestra 

Vos«lalsPn>piMt  (Bird  as  Prophet)  (From'Wald- 
scenen"— Op.  82,  No.  7)  (Schumann)  (Pianoforte 

,    accompaniment  byPercy  B.  Kahn)  Mischa  Elman 

Joy  of  tlM  Morning  (Markham-Ware) 

John  Barnes  Wtlls 

Spring  Song  (Fruhlingslied)  (Oscar  Weil) 

Florence  Hinkle 

Wm-o'^o-Wisp  (Benfamin-Spross)  (Harp  accom- 
paniment by  Francis  Lapitino)       Florence  Hinkle 

'Ratom  of  Spring  (Robert  Schumann) 

Evan  Williama 

Vioiots  (2)Swaal4>aaLadias  (3)  Poppios  (Riley- 
Gaynor)  (With  Piano,  Violin  and  Flute)  (From 
"Songs  of  ChUd  World")  Olive  Kline 

Granddaddy  Longiegs  (2)  ToacUng  (3)  KatyAd 
(W.  Otto  Miessner)  (Piano  accompaniment) 
(From  "Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  No.  1"  published 

>    by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  Elsie  Baker 

Spring  Song  (Chopin)  (From  Edu.  Music  Course, 
Teachers'^Edition)  (2)  Spring's Massangor  (Schu- 
mann) (From  "Twenty  Song  Classics"— C.  C. 
Birchard  &  Co.)  (3)  Graating  (Mendelssohn) 
(From  Edu.  Music  Course.  Teachers'  Edition) 

Olive  Kline 

Morning  Song  (Grieg)  (2)  Tba  Rosa  (Franz)  (3) 
The  Brooklet  (Schubert)  (From  "Twenty  Song 
Clas8ics"-C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.)  Olive  Klme 


Victor  XXV 

$67.60  gpacial  quotatioo 

to  sckoob  only 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  anv  of  the  above 
selections  for  you  and  supply  you  with  Victor  Educa- 
tional Literature.    For  further  information  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  G>. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


When  the  Victor  is  not  in  nse, 
the  horn  can  be  placed  under 
the  instrument  sate  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 
can  be  locked  to  protect  it 
from  dust  and  promiscuous 
use  by  irresponsible  people. 


;,S  :t3l3S^.- •.— ,^:.-..-^.;-- ,: 


Victor 


iCtor  .<-, 


IIS  M\M  IRS  VOICE 
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Myth  Studies 

{ConHnued  from  page  22  Jf) 

Ceres  Yes,  yes,  I  know  there  is  need 
of  work,  but  we  can  do  nothing  without 
Persephone  and  as  for  me,  I  have  no  heart 
to  try.  {Buries  face  in  hands  and  weeps.) 
[jMen  (together)  Poor  Ceres!  We  are 
sony  for  you,  but  we  can  do  nothing,  so  we 
may  as  well  go.  (Exit  Men,) 
r  Women  We  must  go  too.  The  chil- 
dren win  be  looking  for  us.  Good-bye, 
Ceres,  do  not  mourn,  Persephone  may 
return  yet.  (Exit  Women.) 
'^Ceres  (looks  up)  All  are  gone!  No  one 
cares  for  my  poor  Persephone  but  her 
mother.  They  do  not  know  as  yet  that 
they  can  do  nothing  without  her.  I  will 
go  out  again  in  search  of  her.  I  will  go  to 
Apollo.  As  he  drives  in  the  heavens  every 
day  he^may  have  seen  her  or  know  some- 
thing of  what  has  happened  to  her. 

Scene   IV  — Ceres   at   Jupiter's   Palace 

(Ceres  at  the" door  of  the  palace  is  talking  to 
herself) 

Ceres  I  hope  I^shall  find  Jupiter  at 
home.  I  have  waited  long  for  tidings  of 
my  daughter,  but  now,  with  Jupiter's  aid, 
I  shall  find  her.  I  am  sure  Apollo  was  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  saw  King 
Phito  carrying  her  to  his  undergroimd 
kingdom.     (Raps  at  the  door.) 

Attendant  (opens  door)  What  is  your 
will,  Dame  Ceres? 

Ceres  (surprised)  How  do  you  know 
who  I  am? 

Attendant  Apollo  sent  a  messenger  to 
Jupiter  telling  him  of  your  misfortune, 
and  that  the  earth  was  in  as  great  trouble 
as  yourself  over  the  disappearance  of  your 
daughter.  He  begged  Jupiter  to  aid  you 
as  a  favor  to  him. 

Ceres  You  give  me  hope,  kind  sir. 
Conduct  me  to  the  mighty  Jupiter  at  once. 
(Ceres  follows  the  attendant  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stage,  where  Jupiter  is  seated  upon  his 
throne.) 

Jupiter  And  is  this  Dame  Ceres  whom 
Apollo  has  sent  to  seek  my  aid? 

Ceres  I  am  Ceres,  the  unhappy  mother 
of  Persephone,  whom  the  King  of  Dark- 
ness, Pluto,  has  stolen  away  from  me. 
Have  pity  on  me  and  on  all  the  earth,  for 
nothing  can  grow  till  she  returns. 

Jupiter  (calls)  Mercury!  Mercury! 
(To  Ceres)  Your  daughter  shall  be  re- 
stored to  you  soon.  (Enter  Mercury) 
Mercury,  go  immediately  to.  the  realm  of 
King  Pluto  and  bid  hun  release  Perse- 
phone. (Mercury  turns  to  obey)  But  stay 
a  moment.  I  have  but  just  remembered 
that  the  Fates  rule  that  whosoever  shall 
eat  fo6d  in  Pluto's  kingdom  must  stay 
there  forever.  Inquire  if  Persephone  has 
partaken  of  food  while  there.  (Exit  Mer- 
cury.) 

Jupiter  (to  Ceres)  We  will  hope  that 
your  daughter  has  been  wise,  Ceres. 

Ceres  I  am  siure  that  she  has  been. 
Thtace  could  be  nothing  growing  in  that 
dark  world  that  wouM  tempt  her. 

Scene  V  — Pluto's  Palace 

(Persephone  is  lying  upon  a  couch. 
PhOo  is  standing  by  her  side  looking  very 
sad.) 

Pluto    Wake!  Wake!  Persephone!   No 
answer!    Will  she  never  open  her  eyes? 
Persephone    (starts   up,    looks   around) 


Where  am  I?  How  dark  and  cold  it  b 
here!    Where  is  my  mother? 

Pluto  Do  not  be- afraid,  Persephone; 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Look  around 
and  see  what  a  beautiful  home  you  have, 
for  this  is  all  yours.  Every  wish  shaU  be 
granted. 

Persephone  My  mother  is  not  here.  I 
miss  the  warm,  bright  sunshine.  How  did 
I  get  here?  f 

Pluto    Do  you  not  remember  our  ride? 

Persephone  No,  I  remember  nothing 
except  being  in  the  forest  picking  flowers 
for  the  sea  fairies.  u 

Pluto  You  gathered  one  plant,  root 
and  all,  a  beautiful  lily,  which  is  the  key 
to  this  imderworld.  When  you  pulled 
it  up,  you  unlocked  the  door  and  I  drove 
out  in  my  chariot  drawn  by  four  black 
horses.  I  wanted  you  to  live  in  my  home, 
for  I  am  very  londy,  so  I  put  you  in  the 
chariot  by  my  side,  turned  quickly  and 
came  back  to  my  palace. 

Persephone  But  my  mother  —  why  did 
she  not  follow? 

Pluto  She  could  not  find  the  way  even 
if  she  knew  where  you  were,  for  the  earth 
closed  over  the  great  hole  as  soon  as  we 
were  out  of  sight. 

Persephone  My  mother  must  be  lonely 
without  me.  Will  you  not  allow  me  to 
go  back  to  her? 

Pluto  Ask  anything  else  and  it  shall 
be  granted.  What  should  I  do  without 
you?  Dame  Ceres  has  the  plants,  the 
birds,  the  flowers  and  the  people  all  about 
her.  She  would  wish  you  to  stay  if  she 
knew  how  much  good  you  could  do. 

Persephone  (slowly)  Perhaps  I  shall  Hke 
to  live  here  after  a  time. 

Scene  VI  —  Same'aslScene  7,  SomelDays 
Later 

(Persephone  and  Pluto,  seated.) 

Pluto  |I  wish  my  messenger  would  return. 

Persephone    Wiere  has  he  gone? 

Pluto  1  have  sent  him  to  your  old 
home  in  the  upper  world  to  see  if  he  cannot 
find  something  there  that  you  can  eat. 

Persephone  Why  did  you  do  that?  I 
do  not  feel  hungry. 

Pluto  You  wiU  die  if  you  do  not  eat, 
dear  Persephone,  and  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  anything  here  that  will  tempt  you. 
Hark!  I  hear  some  one  coming.  It  is  he. 
(Enter  messenger  carrying  a  bag)  You 
have  come  at  last.  Why  did  you  tarry 
so  long? 

Messenger  I  should  have  been  here 
long  ago  if  there  had  been  any  fruit  to  be 
found  on  the  earth.  I  asked  the  people 
where  I  could  find  fresh  fruit  and  they  re- 
plied that  I  could  get  none,  for  nothing 
had  grown  since  Persephone  went  away. 
At  last,  as  I  sat  down  to  rest,  I  saw  this 
little  pomegranate  lying  half  buried  in  the 
dry  leaves.  I  seized  it  and  without  wait- 
ing for  rest,  came  as  fast  as  I  could  to  bring 
it  to  your  queen,  Persephone. 

Pluto  Well  done!  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  impatient.  Get  me  a  platter  that  I 
may  give  it  to  her.  (Messenger  gets  plat- 
ter, hands  it  to  Pluto,  who  places  the  fruit 
upon  it  and  gives  it  to  Persephone.  Here 
is  something  for  you  that  I  think  you  will 
like,  Persephone. 

Persephone  (takes  the  fruit  eagerly)  A 
pomegranate!  It  must  be  from  my  home. 
(Eats  a  part  of  the  fruit.) 

Mercury  (outside)  Persephone!  (Per- 
sephone  listens,  lays  down  the  rest  of  the 
fruit;  Mercury  enters.) 

(Continued  on  page  tSS) 
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\K^7se  yX^omen 
who  Stay  Young 

Ever  true  is  die  saying  that  **A 
woman  who  always  loves  never  grows 
old"— but  equally  true  that  '^  keep 
young  you  must  keep  healthy.'*  For 
youth  and  beauty  are  but  the  out- 
ward signs  of  inward  health  —  with 
nerves  utrwom. 

Wise  women  the  world  over  turn 
to  Sanaeogen  to  protect  and  strength- 
en their  nerves  amid  the  stress  and 
strain  of  modem  life.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  (quoted  by  permission)  in 
writins  to  a  friend  said,  **!  have 
proved  that  Sanatogen  is  an  ideal 
rood-tonic  and  I  strongly  urge  you 
ro  adopt  this  simple  means  or  re- 
covery." 

You  ihould  heed  this  advic*  if  vou  wtah 
to  be  abb  to  —r  with  Mme.  Smrah  Grand, 
the  fiunous  author :  ** After  taking  Sanato- 
gen steadily  I  find  myself  able  to  enjoy  both 
work  and  play  again— to  do  as  much  of  both 
as  I  ever  cud. 

For,  remember,  Sanaeogen  is  a  natural, 
pure  rood-tonic  which  supplies  the  system 
with  ezacdv  the  elements  needed  to  fortify 
and  rebuild.  Medical  men  everywhere  re- 
commend Sanatogen  and  more  than  2 1 .000 
have  suted  in  vmting  their  confidence  in  its 
beneficent  eflfects. 

FREE  SAMPLE  OFFER 

On  request  we  will  send  a  26-siam 
Sample  Package  of  Sanatofea.  also  the 
"Teit  Book  oa  <Baii>*A««n  >>  f«Am«  ai  i»« 
tonic   and    u] 

THE  BAUEL 

Irving  Placet  NawYoric. 


an  Sanatogen/^ teAtng  ol  its 
iplmflding  value.  Address 
iR  CHEMICAL  CO.«  2«C 


Sanatogen    is  sold    by    | 
everywhere,  in  three  sizes,  J 


druggists 
^i.oo  up. 
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Grand  Prize,  ItUematiomal 
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Myth   Studies 

(CotUifwedfrom  page  US) 

Persephone    O    Mercury!     have    jroti 
come  to  take  me  home? 
^Mercury    Yes,  Persephone,  Jupiter  has 
decided  that  you  be  returned  to  your 
mother. 

Persephone  Oh,  how  h3.pgy  I  am  I  Let 
us'go  at  once. 

PhOo  Have  you  no  thought  for  me, 
Persephone? 

Persephone    You  can  go  with  me. 

PhUo  No,  I  must  stay  here  in  my 
kingdom,  but  if  3rou  will  be  happier  with 
your  mother  I  shall  not  try  to  keep  you. 

Persephone  I  will  come  to  you  again, 
but  I  must  go  now.    Come,  Mercury. 

Mercury  Do  not  be  in  haste.  There  is 
something  that  I  must  ask  you  first.  Have 
you  eaten  anything  while  here?  Upon 
that  depends  your  staying  or  going. 

Persephone  I  have  eaten  nothmg  but 
one  small  pomegranate.  Surely  that  will 
not  prevent  me  from  visiting  my  mother. 

Mercury    Did  you  eat  it  all? 

Persephone  {looking  at  the  ^loiter)  No, 
only  half  of  it. 

Mercury  Then  3rou  will  be  allowed  to  go 
to  3rour  mother  for  half  of  the  vear,  but 
the  other  half  you  must  ^)end  here  with 
King  Pluto. 

Persephone  I  will  go  to  mother  now. 
I  shall  be  willing  to  return,  and  when  I  teQ 
her  how  kind  the  king  has  been  to  me  she 
fnU  not  grieve  if  I  spend  half  of  the  year 
with  him. 

Mercury    Come. 

Persephone  Good-bye,  Pluto.  It  wiU 
not  be  long  till  I  return. 

Pluio   (sadly)    Good-bye,  Persephone. 

I  Scene  VJI  — Ceres'  Home 

{Ceres  seaSedouiside^  looking  sadly  around 
Voices  in  the  distanu.) 

Voices    Spring  is  coming. 

Ceres  How  the  children  long  for  the 
springl  But  it  will  never  come  till  Perse- 
f^ne  returns.  But  it  does  seem  IDce 
sfmng.  {Surprised)  The  grass  is  getting 
men.  Can  it  be  that  the  trees  are  bud- 
Sng?  Who  is  it  that  I  see  coming?  It 
cannot  be,  yes,  it  must  be,  Persephone! 

0  Persephone,  welcome,  welcome!  {Enter 
Persephone  and  Mercury.  She  throws  her 
arms  around  her  mother  and  shows  her  joy 
4U  being  with  her.) 

Persephone    O  mother,  mother!    How 

fBui  I  am  to  see  3rou  once  more.  I  feared 
never  should  again. 

Ceres  Never,  never  leave  me  again, 
dear  child! 

Persephone  I  have  come  to  stay  with 
you  for  a  long  time,  but  the  Fates  have 
dedded  that  I  must  return  to  ELing  Pluto 
as  soon  as  the  autimm  days  come.  I  must 
then  stay  with  him  imtil  spring. 

Ceres  O  Persephone,  how  can  I  ever 
let  3rou  go  from  me  again!    {Ceres.) 

Persephone  Do  not  weep,  dear  mother, 
for  I  have  not  been  unhappy  with  the  king 
since  the  first  few  days.  How  could  I, 
when  he  has  been  so  kmd  to  me? 

Ceres  {wiping  her  eyes)  If  you  are 
happy,  my  child,  I  will  not  complain. 

Persephone  What  lovely  times  we  will 
have  all  the  ^ring  and  summer! 

Ceres    Yes,  I  aoall  enjoy  that. 

Persephone    When  autumn  comes  and 

1  go  away,  put  a  warm  blanket  of  leaves 
ofver  the  flowers  and  tell  them  to  go  to 


Fewer  Eggs  are 
required  with 

ROYAL  POWDER 

In  many  recipes  the  number  of  eggs  may  be  reduced 
with  excellent  results  by  using  an  additional  quantity 
of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  about  a  teaspoon,  for  each  egg 
omitted.    The  following  recipe  is  a  practical  example: 

Chocolate  Sponge  Roll 


IM  cups  flour 
}4  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  squares  m^ed  chocolate 


2  tablespoons  melted  ehorteninijf 
H  cup  hot  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  teaspoons  Royal  Baking 

Powder 


The  old  melliod  called  for  4  eggs  and  no  baldag  iinwilwr 

DIRECTIONS— Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  together  three 
times.  Beat  whole  eggs.  Add  slowly  sugar,  then  boiling  water 
slowly; add  next  vanilla,  melted  chocolate  and  melted  shortening, 
without  beating.  Sift  in  dry  ingredients,  and  fold  in  as  lightly  as 
possible.  Pour  into  large  baking  pan  lined  with  oiled  paper,  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  twenty  minutes.  When  done,  turn  out  on  a 
damp,  hot  cloth,  spread  with  white  idng  and  rolL 

Booklet  ot  recipes  which  economics  in  eggs  and  other 
expensive  ingredients  mailed  tree. 

Address  ItOYAL,  BAKING  POWDER  CO.  13S  WiUiam  St'..  New  York 


flleq>.  If  yon  think  they  will  not  be 
warm  cooiiji^  you  midit  ^read  a  soft 
wann,  ^diite  ooveriet  of  snow  over  them. 
Then  go  home  and  take  a  long  rest  your- 
self, until  I  come  again  in  the  spring. 


Easter  Games 

{Continued  from  page  24I) 

inside  a  smaller  circle  drawn  in  the  center 
of  the  large  drcle.  This  is  more  difficult 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  hit  out  any 
eggs  already  in  the  small  drde. 

Egg  Ball 

Each  child  in  turn  tosses  an  egg  into 
the  air  and  catches  it  as  it  falls.  He  con- 
tinues this  unUl  he  fails  to  catdi  it.  The 
child  tossing  and  catching  the  egg  the 
greatest  number  of  times  wins  the  game. 
As  he  tosses  the  egg  the  children  repeat 
with  him  the  following  couplet: 

Now  to88  the  pretty  egg  so  high, 
To  catch  it  you  must  always  try. 

Then  they  all  count  the  catches  with 
him  in  this  way:  Once,  twice,  three  times, 
etc 

Another  way  to  play  egg-ball  is  to  ar- 
range the  children  in  two  opposite  rows 
a  little  way  apart  Each  child  in  one  row 
tosses  an  egg  to  the  child  opposite  him, 
who  in  turn  tosses  it  back  again.  This 
continues  imtil  one  fails  to  catch  the  egg, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  broken  when  it  drops. 
The  child  not  catching  it  takes  his  seat. 
The  object  is  to  see  who  can  stand  the 
longest  time.  The  one  doing  this  wins 
the  game. 

When  the  older  children  are  playing  this 
game  both  rows  may  be  given  eggs  to  toss 
to  each  other  at  the  same  time.    They  try 


to  have  them  pass  each  other  on  the  wav 
without  hitting.  Here  also  the  one  stand- 
ing at  the  last  is  the  winner. 

Egg  Hitting 

An  egg  is  given  to  each  child.  The  chil- 
dren alTstaml  fadng  each  other  either  in 
rows,  or  in  groups  of  two  each  and,  hitting 
the  e^  together,  either  with  or  without 
counting,  they  try  to  see  whose  egg  will 
not  be  cracked  first. 

The  one  whose  egg  is  cracked  ot  broken 
first  either  shares  his  egg  with  his  winning 
opponent,  with  crackers,  at  lunch  time, 
or  he  simply  steps  out  of  the  game. 

In  Our  Lane 

There's  a  little  gray  bird  in  the  apple  tree. 

And  every  day 

When  I  go  to  play, 
I  stand  for  a  minute  to  hear  him  sing. 
And  I  peek  for  the  nest  where  the  apples 

fling 

And  look  for  his  home  that  he's  hid  from 
me. 
Where  the  big  red  apples  cling. 
And  early,  early,  when  daylight  comes, 
I  watch  the  sun- 
Flecks,  one  by  one. 

I  lie  for  a  minute  and  think  how  sweet 
It  is  to  live  in  this  little  street, 
WiUi  a  pretty  bird  to  feed  with  crumbs, 

And  a  boy  next  door  and  things  to  eat. 
Once  mother  said :  "  Who  loves  you  true?  " 
I  didn't  say 
Just  right  away. 
But  stood  for  a  minute,  then  said:  "O 

yes; 
The  cunning  little  gray  bird,  I  guess!" 
But  I  don't  think  mother  meant  that;  do 

—  Marie  L.  Van  Vorst  in  St.  NichoU^ 
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«S>V5akpe  o^  rain  Dat. 
A  av»d  akt>ev»f  Oi>  long 
SL  asnd  ••    "      Qs  vM'de 

Cut  ^^«>^  fikii   .^;^ 


m&he  bundle  f'*©'" 

strip  &  Oi>  lonft  JOAvvMilf 


dos>e    i-b^ 
€)  o>V)o^^5?/s  it  open. 


^ty^^c^gpet- 


April  1917 


We  studied  about  frog  spawn. 

We  found  some  in  a  pond  near  school. 

We  found  some  on  twigs  and  some  on 

bushes. 
The  mother  frog  put  the  little  eggs  in 

something  like  jelly. 
It  was  bright  and  dear. 
It  was  very  slippery. 
It  held  fast  to  the  twigs. 
The  jelly  keeps  the  eggs  safe  and  warm. 
Stones  cannot  harm  them. 
The  water  cannot  wash  them  away. 
There  are  many  eggs  in  one  spa^. 
They  are  small  and  round. 
They  look  like  sweet-pea  seeds. 
How  quiet  they  are  I 
Good-bye,  little  eggsl 
We  shall  watch  you. 
Something  has  happened  to  our  little 


They  are  no  longer  asleep. 

Thw  have  awakened. 

At  nrst  we  saw  the  eggs  grow  longer  and 

longer. 
Then  a  smaU  pointed  tail  came  out  at 

one  end. 
A  little  ro\md  head  came  out  at  the 

other  end. 
Soon  the  egg  shell  spit  open. 
A  little  something  came  out. 
It  looked  like  a  tiny  fish. 
It  was  a  tadpole. 
Some  people  call  it  a  pollywog. 
The  little  tadpole  beg^  to  move  about 

in  the  jdly. 
It  became  h\mgry. 
It  ate  of  the  jelly. 

The  tadpole  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
Soon  it  crept  out  of  the  jelly. 
What  fim  it  was  to  swim  about  1 

What  a  queer  little  creature  a  tadpole 

isl 
Its  head  is  the  largest  part  of  it. 
There  are  two  round  eyes  on  each  side 

of  its  head. 
The  tadpole  can  see  all  aroxmd.  / 
We  watched  it  breathe. 
It  does  not  breathe  as  we  do. 
It  has  no  lungs. 
It  breathes  like  a  fish. 
It  has  gills. 
We  fo\md  three  pairs  of  gills  on  each 

side  of  the  head. 
Mary  said  they  looked  like  fringes. 
The  tadpole  takes  in  the  water  through 

its  mouth. 
It  draws  all  the  air  from  the  water. 
Then  it  lets  the  water  out  through  its 

g?lls. 
We  shall  not  breathe  bad  air  into  the 

jar. 

Frank  brought  some  weeds  for  the  tad- 
poles. 

We  put  them  into  the  jar. 

The  tadpoles  swam  to  the  weeds. 

They  ate  of  them  very  greedily. 

They  were  h\mgry. 

We  watched  them  swim  to  the  weeds. 

How  quickly  they  move  their  tails  from 
side  to  side. 

We  saw  a  dark  line  down  the  center  of 
the  tail. 

This  makes  the  tail  a  strong  paddle. 

Do  3rou  play,  little  tadpoles? 

Can  you  race  with  us? 

Will  you  ever  turn  into  frogs? 

We  ^all  help  you  to  grow. 

We  shall  give  you  fresh  water  and  weeds. 

Grow  fast,  little  tadpoles! 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

Reading  Lessons 

''Good-morning,  Mr.  Robin. 

What  are  you  looking  for  down  on  the 

ground?" 
''Good-morning,  Mr.  Woodpecker. 
I  am  looking  for  my  breakfast. 
I  have  just  eaten  a  few  seeds. 
Now  I   am   looking  for  a  nice  juicy 
worm. 
By  and  by  I  shall  eat  a  cherry. 
Don't  you  think  I  earned  one? 
I  he^)ed  the  cherry  tree  to  get  rid  of 

harmful  worms. 
They  were  eating  its  leaves. 
Have   you   had  your  breakfast,   Mr. 

Woodpecker?" 
"Oh,  yes,  I  had  my  breakfast  early  this 

morning. 
I  help  the  trees,  too. 
I  eat  the  grubs  and  insects  under  the 

bark. 
With  my  strong  bill  I  bore  a  hole  in  the 

bark. 
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I  get  the  insect  hiding  there  with  my 
tongue. 

See  how  far  I  can  put  out  my  tongue. 

Look  at  the  little  hooks  at  the  tip. 

The  tip  is  hard  and  homy,  too." 

"You  must  work  very  hard,  Mr.  Wood- 
pecker. 

Tdl  me  how  you  hold  on  to  the  tree 
when  you  bore  for  food." 
"Oh, it  is  not  hard  to  hold  on  to  the  tree. 

See  my  flat  breastbone. 

I  can  get  close  to  the  tree  with  it. 

Look  at  my  toes. 

There  are  two  in  front  and  two  in  back. 

They  help  me  to  hold  very  fast  to  the 
bark. 

I  use  my  stiff  tail  as  a  prop. 

I  think  I  shall  eat  an  apple  now. 

I  know  the  farmer  won't  care. 

I  have  not  had  an  apple  for  a  long  time. 

Good-bye,  Mr.  Robin." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Woodpecker." 


Free^eachers 


Inattetit 


Bullying 


Tardiness 


Practical  School  Discipline 
Introductory  Course 

WOULD  you  like  to  win  the  re- 
spect, admiration  and  obedi- 
ence of  every  pupil  in  your  room? 
You  can.  Through  natural  discipline 
control  you  can  command  sure  suc- 
cess in  the  teaching  profession. 

Finding  out  how  you  can  acquire  discipline 
control  in  the  schoolroom  will  cost  you 
nothing,  nor  place  you  under  any  obligation 
whatsoever. 

It  doesn't  matter  where  you  live,  or  what  grade 
you  teach,  you  can  have  FREE  the  Introduc- 
tory Course  of  Practical  School  Discipline  pre- 
pared by  R.  C.  Berry,  A.  B.  (Columbia),  M.  A. 
(Harvard),  and  associate  faculty  of  the  Inter- 
national Academy  of  Discipline.  Simply  send 
the  appended  coupon—  that's  all  there  is  to  it 

Why  Children  Misbehave 

How  would  you  control  Inattention,  Cheating.  Dia- 
obedience,Disrespect.  Giggling.  Truancy,  Stubborn- 
ness, Bad  Temper,  Crying,  Practical  Joking. Whisper- 
ing, Smartness,  and  other  habits  that  hamper  achool- 
room  e£&ciency? 

This  Free  Introductory  Course  points  the  way  to  a  Ra^l  Tki-mrwai* 
solution  of  all  problems  of  disapline  that  you  will  ^™^  ic-jii|^ 
encounter  in  your  career.  ^      ^        ^ 

Don't  be  without  this  book.  It  means  success  in  the 
all-important  part  of  your  life  work— discipline  con- 
trol. For  you  surely  must  reali2e  that  the  highest 
academic  ability  is  futile  without  the  other  vital 
essential  of  proper  discipline. 

Remember — no  coti "no  obligation.   Simply eign 

and  mail  the   appended  coupon.  That's  a  very 

HuU  thing  to  do,  but  it  meann  »o  much  to  yoa, 

MaU  the  Coupon  NOW t 

Internatioiial  Academy  of  Disdplme    ^      -.  .  -^ 

Dept.  207»  PleaMmt  Hill,  Ohio  SmOKin^ 

■  international  academy  of  Disapur.x  I 

Dept.  I07«  PiMMnt  Hill.  Ohio 

Withotit  cost  or  obligation  on  mypart.  send  me  Intro- 
ductory Course  of  Practical  School  Discipline. 


LQ 


Name,,,, 
Addreae  . 


;QJaJJizg^^; 
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Aims  of  Victor  Beneficial 
Association 

Co-operation  Without  Interference 

THE  Keynote  of  a  Poucy  on  which 

Company  Has  Expended  Many 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

This  Association  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  simple  means  by 
which  employees  may  protect  themselves 
against  want  in  cases  where  their  income 
from  wages  is  cut  oflF  by  sickness.  The 
present  membership  of  over  9300  out  of 
10,500  employees  indicates  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  employees  are  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  A  small  monthly  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  is  deducted  from  each 
member's  pay  for  the  first  week  in  each 
month,  and  the  toted  of  all  such  payments 
by  employees  is  duplicated  by  the  Victor 
Company,  In  addition  to  this  the  Com- 
pany has  expended  an  additional  sum  of 
$12,039  in  administrative  expenses,  all  of 
which  are  paid  by  the  Company,  leaving 
all  contributions  by  both  parties  to  the 
co-operative  scheme  free  for  the  payment 
of  benefits.  Sick  benefits  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  per  day  are  paid  for  the  maximum 
of  100  days  in  any  year.  The  death  bene- 
fit paid  by  the  Association  is  $250.  In 
cases  where  members  die,  after  having 
'  been  in  the  'cmpby  of  the  Company  for 
five  years  or  more,  the  Company  supple- 
ments the  death  benefit  by  an  additional 
siun  of  $750,  paid  out  of  its  own  funds, 
thereby  totaUng  a  $1000  payment  to  such 
members. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  illness,  in  which 
the  Beneficial  Association  has  extended 
aD  the  assistance  possible  imder  its  regu- 
lations, the  Company  has  facilities  for 
rendering  additional  assistance  through  a 
fund  in  the  hands  of  one  of   its  officers. 

Industrial  Accidents 
In  this  matter  the  Victor  Company's 
first  attention  is  directed  to  the  avoidance 
of  accidents.  Large  sums  of  money  and 
much  time  have  been  spent  in  the  design- 
ing of  guards  and  other  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidents,  but  in  a  plant  of  this  size 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  minor  injuries. 
Medical  attention  is  accorded  at  the  Com- 
pany's expense  as  long  as  is  needed  (no 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  law,  which 
provides  for  medical  attendance  for  two 
weeks  only).  No  report  of  accident  is 
filed  away  until  the  nurse  has  endorsed 
thereon  her  complete  record  of  the  case 
and  the  date  when  she  considered  re- 
covery complete. 

Pensions 

The  Victor  system  is  to  pay  a  flat  rate 
of  pension  to  all  veterans,  regardless  of 
their  previous  earnings.  At  present  this 
rate  is  $40  per  month,  but  it  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  above 
Items  is  the  policy  of  the  Company  to  pay 
the  highest  wages  possible  in  all  cases, 
thus  putting  its  em  ployees  in  a  position  to 
look  after  themselves  and  families  with- 
out undue  interference.  The  Company 
desires  not  to  have  its  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  cases  of  need  made  offensive 
to  its  entire  working  force.  It  simply  will 
not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  its  people, 
but  looks  upon  an  application  for  member- 
ship in  the  Beneficial  Association  as  a  vol- 
untary invitation  extended  to  the  Com- 
pany by  the  employee  to  co-operate  with  ' 
him  in  case  of  need. 


Winning  Declamations — How  to 
Speak  Them 

This  is  a  305  page  volume,  neatly  bound 
in  full  cloth,  with  gold  lettering,  published 
by  Uoyd  Adams  Noble,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Edwin  Du  Bois  Shurter,  Pro- 
fessor of  public  si>eaking  in  the  University 
of  Texas,  is  the  author.  This  volume 
contains  declamations  which  the  editor 
as  a  teacher  of  public  speaking  has  been 
colleaing  and  testing  for  a  nimiber  of 
years.  Practically  every  selection  has 
been  "tried  out"  in  class  work.  The  se- 
lections are  of  such  a  character  that  the 
pupil  may  adopt  the  words  as  his  own  and 
speak  them  with  the  purpose  of  convincing 
and  persuading  a  present  day  audience. 

For  teachers  desiring  a  minimum   of 


theoiy  and  a  maximum  of  practice,  this 
book  is  well  adapted  for  use,  not  only  as  a 
reference  book  but  also  as  a  text-book. 


—  Teachers  often  secure  good  positions 
because  they  know  how  to  present  their 
claims  either  in  person  or  in  writing.  They 
often  lose  out  for  want  of  ability  in  this 
direction.  The  Albert  Teachers'  Agenc>% 
623  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  in  its 
booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business,"  gives 
^>edmen  letters,  as  well  as  many  helpful 
suggestions.  It  also  has  much  other 
information  of  value  to  the  progressive 
teacher.  Over  five  thousand  copies  last 
year  were  sent  on  request  to  Professors 
of  Education  in  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools  for  use  in  their  classes. 


Your  Turn  Next? 


You  can't  afford  to  be  ill  or  to  be  injured. 

Yet  every  so  often  such  a  misfortune  will  call  your  way,  keep  you  out  of  school,  de- 
prive you  of  your  salary  to  be  handed  over  to  a  substitute,  and  run  up  large  bills  with 
the  doctor,  the  nurse  and  the  druggist. 

It's  all  veiv  well  to  say,  "I  can't  afford  to  be  sick,''  or  "I  can't  afford  to  be  injured, 
because  I  can^t  spare  the  time  or  the  cash"  —  but  you  know  very  well  that  when  such 
a  misfortune  calls  upon  you,  you  will  be  compelled  to  meet  the  bills  and  q>are  the  time. 

Let  Us  Send  You  a  T.  C.  U.  Cheque 
When  Your  Turn  Comes 

When  your  tura  comes  with  Sickness  or  Accident — which  it  will  some  day —  let  us  send 
you  a  T.C.U.  Cheque  to  help  take  care  of  your  loss  of  Salary  and  your  increased  expenses. 

A  Washington  Teacher  Writes: 

"I  certainly  appreciate  the  promptness  and  the  vei^  satisfactory  settlement  of  my  claim.  I  surely  feel 
I  cannot  be  without  the  protection  you  offer.  The  feebng  of  security  against  unknown  troubles  which  may 
come  to  us  is  ample  repay  for  the  sinall  cost  even  if  one  never  needs  ansrthing  more.  I  shall  certainly  do  all 
I  can  for  the  T.  C  U." 

An  Illinois  Teacher  Writes: 

"  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  prompt  and  generous  settlement  of 
SOI  .66  made  by  the  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  for  my  recent  illness  and  operation  for  appendicitis 
in  June.  It  seems  to  me  all  teachers  should  belong  to  your  company  and  will  endeavor  to  influence  all  my 
teacher  friends  to  join  it.  as  to  my  idea  it  is  simply  unsurpassed,  as  illness  (as  was  my  experience)  comes 
without  warning  and  when  one  in  the  least  exoects  it. " 

Are  you  one  of  the  teachers  not  yet  a  member  of  the  T.  C.  U.  —  the  great  National 
Protective  Association?  If  you  are,  just  send  us  a  postal  or  mail  in  the  Coupon  for 
complete  information. 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 

228  T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Uncoln,  Neb. 


Cut 
Out 
and 
Mail 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.  C.  v., 

228  T.  C.  U.  Bide,  Lincoln,  N«b. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about   your    Protective    Benefits.     Send   me  the 
whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimoniab. 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION 


AprillSn 


Hygiene  Lessons   for   Primary   Grades 


Effie  L.  Bean 


Safety 


DURING  the  present  time  we  hear  much  about 
"safety  first"  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  we  shall 
all  do  well  to  concentrate  our  attention. 
There  is  mudi  imnecessary  loss  of  life,  maiming 
of  bodies  and  spreading  of  disease  just  through  n^lect  of 
this  very  thing. 

We  are  too  careless;  we  take  too  many  chances,  and  the 
result?    Life-long  misery  and  r^et. 

Children  in  dties  should  be  taught  caution  in  crossing 
streets,  in  avoiding  automobiles  and  street  cars. 

The  practice  of  children  hanging  on  street  cars  is  a 
dangerous  one.  How  easy  it  is  to  sUp  ofif  and  get  nm  over. 
And  then  the  pity  of  going  through  Ufe  on  crutches! 
Another  great  menace  to  life  is  fire. 
Most  fires  are  caus(^  through  carelessness.  Children 
are  allowed  to  play  with  matches,  men  and  boys  carelessly 
throw  lighted  cigars  and  cigarettes  upon  sidewalks,  carpete 
and  the  like,  wWch  often  results  in  tremendous  loss  of  life 
and  property. 

Keep  lamps  and  candles  out  of  the  hands  of  children, 
never  let  them  meddle  with  gas  jets  and  teach  them  to  avoid 
all  wires,  for  they  may  be  diarged  with  electricity. 

Don't  pile  clothing  or  rubbidi  in  closets  or  cellars,  for 
there  is  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Then  let  us  inaugurate  more  sane  and  safe  Fourths  of 
July.  There  are  other  better  and  pleasanter  ways  of  cele- 
brating than  by  firing  cannon,  guns  and  fire-crackers. 
Let  all  fireworks  in  the  evening  be  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced grown-up  with  all  children  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

It  ish't  necessary  to  deprive  a  child  of  all  noise  or  fim'on 
the  fourth.  There  are  many  devices  on  the  market  which 
make  an  explosive  noise,  but  are  harmless.  Give  the  chil- 
dren a  picnic  on  that  day.  They  all  like  games.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  teach  them  some  new  ones. 

Tell  the  children  about  our  brave  firemen  and  how  they 
are  drilled  and  prepared  for  the  work.  A  fireman  must  be 
brave  and  strong  and  have  a  clear  head  and  steady  nerves. 
Do  you  know  why?  What  dangerous  things  does  he  do? 
Tell  the  diildren  of  the  necessity  for  laws  to  enforce  regu- 
lations for  our  safety,  such  as  laws  providing  for  fire-escapes, 
fire-proof  materials  in  building,  and  for  keeping  fire-escapes 
imobstructed  at  all  times. 

Have  frequent  fire  drills  in  your  schools.  You  never 
know  when  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  your 
children. 

Our  railroads  need  men  with  good  clear  heads,  for  upon 
them  depends  the  safety  of  thousands  of  passengers. 

Our  boats  should  be  thoroughly  and  r^ulariy  inspected 
so  we  may  have^no  more  "Eastland  disasters." 

Our  visiting  nurses  do  much  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
diseases  and  in  keeping  down  epidemics. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  require  all  children  to  be  vaccinated 
before  entering  sdbool. 

Care  must  be  exercised  by  all  classes  of  workmen.  The 
carpenter  and  painter  must  use  care  in  building  his  scaffold- 
ing lest  it  bre^  and  cause  injury  and  death. 

Window   cleaners,   chinmey   sweeps,   factory   workers 
among  machinery  and  flying  belts  must  all  be  on  the  alert. 
Bonfires  should  always  be  imder  the  direction  of  re- 
sponsible persons. 

See  that  all  the  doors  in  your  schools  and  public  buildings 
open  outward.    Do  you  know  why? 

Young  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  arms  of  any 
kind. 

Children  should  be  taught  not  to  throw  glass,  tacks, 
and  nails  upon  the  streets. 
Never  carry  open  knives  or  scissors. 
Teach  the  dangers  of  cleaning  with  gasoline  where  there 
is  a  fire. 


Tell  pi  the  dangers  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  those  carriers 
of  disease. 

Never  board  or  alight  from  a  street  car  wbSLe  it  is  in 
motion. 

Beware  of  standing  under  swaying  signs,  hoists,  buckets, 
etc. 

Never  go  near  to  a  building  in  the  course  of  erection. 

Tell  the  children  to  let  thii^  alone  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  Many  times  a  child  has  eaten  poisonous  piUs 
for  candy,  drank  poison  for  water,  etc. 

Never  throw  empty  tin  cans  out  where  animals  may  get 
their  heads  into  them,  for  many  times  this  has  resulted  in 
the  death  of  pets  of  our  own  and  others.  It  is  easy  to  jam 
the  can  together,  or  bum  it  out  in  the  stove,  when  no  odors 
of  fish,  com  or  salmon  may  tempt  innocent  animals. 

ONLY   A   COUPLE   OF   MATCHES 

Jasper  Woods  was  playing  in  the  bam  with  Henry  and 
Albert  Foster,  two  littie  nei^bor  boys.  Their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  gone  down  town  on  business  and  the  boys  had 
been  told  if  they  were  good  and  didn't  get  into  mischief, 
they  could  all  go  to  the  circus  which  was  coming  next  week. 

"I'm  so  glad  we're  going  to  the  circus,"  said  Jasper. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Henry, 

"I  never  saw  a  circus,"  said  Albert.  "I  was  too  little 
to  go  to  the  last  one  which  was  here  years  and  years  ago. 
What  is  a  drcus,  anyhow?" 

"  Oh,  a  drcus  is  animals  and  tents  and  trapeze  performers 
and"  — 

"What's  a  trapeze?" 

"That's  a  swing  'way  up  high  on  which  people  dressed 
in  spangles,  tum  somersaults  and  do  lots  of  hard  tricks." 

"  What  kind  of  animals  do  they  have  in  a  circus?  " 

"Oh,  allkindsl" 

"Do  they  have  dogs  and  horses?" 

"Lots  of  them,"  said  Henry. 

"But  they  have  many  queer  and  strange  animals  that 
we  never  see  in  this  country,  only  at  circuses,"  said  Jasper. 

"There  are  elephants  and  tigers  and  camels,"  said  Henry. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Albert,  "I  wish  it  were  next  week."  * 

"Let's  play  circus,"  said  Jasper. 

"All  right,"  said  Henry.    "I'll  be  the  down." 

"I  know  what  I'll  be,"  said' Jasper.  "I'll  be  the  man 
who  does  tricks.  I  can  throw  two  balls  and  catch  them 
at  the  same  time." 

Soon  the  boys  were  busy  doing  tricks  while  Albert  looked 
on  and  laughed. 

Suddenly  Jasper  said, "  Oh,  boys !  I  know  something  better 
than  balls,  to  throw  and  catch." 

"What,"  said  Henry. 

"Torches,"  answered  Jasper.  "I  saw  a  man  in  a  side 
show  do  that  once." 

"But  you  haven't  any  torches." 

"I'll  make  some.    Just  wait  a  minute." 

He  soon  retumed  carrying  two  matches  in  his  hand. 

"I  only  took  a  couple  of  matches,"  he  said,  "for  mamma 
has  always  told  me  to  be  very  careful  about  using  them. 
But  of  course  a  couple  of  litUe  matches  couldn't  do  any 
harm." 

"Here  are  two  nice  sticks  for  your  torches,"  said  Henry. 

Soon  the  tordies  were  lighted  and  what  a  bright  blaze 
they  made. 

What  fun  it  was  to  throw  them  up  and  catch  them  with- 
out getting  bumed. 

"See  how  high  I  can  throw  one,"  shouted  Ja^)er  as  he 
threw  one  for  above  his  head. 

But,  oh,  what  is  the  matter? 

The  torch  didn't  come  down. 

"Oh,  oht  it  went  through  the  trap  door  and  fell  on  the 
hay.    What  shall  I  do?"  he  cried.        %octIP^ 
(CofUtnued  on  page  «W)^  ^O 
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April  Nature  Study 

{Continued  Jrom  page  229) 
Expression 

Place  colored  pictures  of  the  birds  of 
your  neighborhood  about  the  room.  Make 
hektograph  outlines  of  them.  As  soon  as 
a  child  has  seen  and  recognized  any  of  the 
birds  outdoors,  give  him  a  copy  to  color. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  his  pictures  may 
be  bound  into  a  book. 

Let  the  children  make  a  booklet  of  the 
bird  they  are  watching.  It  may  be 
fashioned  after  the  Peter  |labbit  book  on 
page  592  of  the  November  issue  of  Pri- 
mary Education,  or  made  of  cuttings, 
drawings  or  paintings.    Illustrate: 

Return  from  the  south. 

Courting. 

Nest  Bmlding. 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

Make  an  oblong  box  open  at  one  small  end. 
Paste  the  box  to  the  back  of  the  rabbit. 
Fill  it  with  Easter  eggs. 

If  you  were  an  Easter  rabbit,  to  whom 
would  you  bring  eggs?  (Illustrate,  write 
or  tell.) 
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A  camera  will  catch  many  of  the  hiter- 
esting  things  the  children  are  observing. 
Blue  prints  of  these  pictures  are  easily 
made  and  cost  almost  nothing.  They 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  booklets 
the  children  are  making. 


it 


imihJiniiifHmiiHfmiiifiiiiiiNn/ini w ii uiimimiiiiiiiifiT 

Become   the   woman   you 
wish   to   be 


Baby  birds. 
Feeding  the  babies. 
Learning  to  fly. 
Taking  a  bath. 
Singing. 

Play  you  are  a  little*  bird  just  arrived 
from  the  south.  What  did  you  see  on 
your  journey?     (Write,  tell  or  illustrate.) 

Play  you  are  a  bird  up  in  the  sky. 
WTiat  do  you  see?  Hear?  (Write,  tell 
or  illustrate.) 

Draw,  cut  or  paint  a  scare-crow. 

Model  birds,  nests,  eggs. 

Construct  bird-houses  of  cardboard  or 
tag  board. 

Make  a  bluebird  book  of  happy  thoughts 

Play  you  are  a  bird.  Tell  all  about 
yourself  except  your  name.  Let  us  guess 
who  you  are. 

Ask  a  child  to  leave  the  room.  The 
others  select  a  bird.  Call  the  child  back. 
By  questioning  let  him  discover  which 
bud  was  chosen.     For  example: 

Do  I  find  my  food  in  the  air? 

No,  you  are  not  a  swallow. 

Do  I  build  a  nest  in  the  bank? 

No,  you  are  not  a  kingfisher. 

Do  I  plaster  my  nest  with  mud? 

No,  you  are  not  a  robin. 

Am  I  the  smallest  bird? 

Yes,  you  are  a  humming-bird. 

Give  a  group  of  chDdren  colored  pic- 
tures of  the  birds  studied.  Let  them 
stand  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  room,  hold- 
ing the  pictures  so  that  all  may  see  them. 
Let  the  class  notice  the  order  in  which  the 
birds  are  lined  up.  Then  have  them  dose 
their  eyes,  while  the  birds  exchange  places. 
Who  can  tell  which  birds  exchanged 
places? 

Illustrate  by  drawings  or  cuttings  the 
things  a  bird  can  do: 

Fly,  run,  hop,  walk,  climb,  bathe,  sing, 
eat,  deep,  build,  swim,  fish,  bore  holes, 
weave,  teach  the  babies. 

Paint  the  different  kinds  of  bird  eggs  and 
label  them.  The  eggs  may  be  put  in  nests 
pasted  on  paper  and  the  pages  tied  to- 
gether. 

Make  a  booklet  sho^sdng  the  lifeof  afrog. 

Cut  birds  for  a  border  around  the  room. 

Stretch  a  strong  cord  across  one  comer 
of  the  room.  Let  the  children  cut  and 
€ok)r  butterflies.  Hang  these  by  threads 
from  the  cord. 

Cut  birds  or  butterflies  double  to  be 
fastened  on  the  handles  of  May  baskets. 

Make  a  booklet  showing  the  life  histoiy 
of  a  moth. 

Cut   an   Easter  rabbit   of   cardboard. 


RKGAJX  yiour  bealtb,  poise  nnfl    fipurp-      Vou  caB   be  s&  ^tl\ 
Had   weigh  what  you  should,      i  f^tw  htip  you.     I  koow  I 
am*     Koi  oat  drop  o(  mtdicinc 
M>'   tvay  is  the  natMral   Wiy  —  a   sdrnlSfie  tysiem,   cumbioinff 
exfreift,  baik.  ditri.  si^fi  and  dnp  brtatkittf; 

In  a  tew  -short  weeks,  with  my  help,  joa  rtill  i^rpfhr  yvup f^ffmly 
ami  friend i. 

80,000  Women  Ar#  Mf  Friendft 

I  h,ave  won  their  fHendsiiip  add  respect  l*ciiu»  I  have  madctheta 
^^l  Cau^hL  thctn  bow  to  *«/>  weU.  reduced  and  incrrawd  tbeir 
weight,  Riven  I  hem  perfect  iiffures  —  all  in  the  privacy  of  thcic 
tt»cn&  —  and  1  Aaw  kepi  ih^r  cumjidrncf      May  I  help  yoai 

Pkyiidam  ajiprovc  tny  work;  thftii  wives  and  dauffhiere  are  my 
piUHh      Medical  m^eixinea  adverti&c  my  work 

TliEMT  facL*  afv  cited  modef-tJy  —  wiih  only  a  dairt  to  prav« 
Lli&t  1  can  and  wiU  do  aEl  L  prutnifc,     KemembcTt 
You  Can  B«  So  W^III    You  Cao  Weisb  Wbat  Voo  Shotildl 

It  1?  fJ-T.v  to  be  vfcll,  to  ])C  liee  from  Da|;girig  ailments  Even  the 
most  chronif  aj§kiitmit  in  nine  ca&es  out  ai  ten,  arri  vastly  \tc-n^ 
fited  by  ray  help.     And  I  %'ant  so  mueh  te  kdp  you! 


1  can  buiU  ywt  up  or  reduce  ysx. 


ir  fiKi  hiv«inj  of  tli«  f alio*  las  deriDf^ 
ni«ntjh  murk  «n  X  After  it  md  Knd  lo  nei 
Eici'ss  Me.sh  in  any  JL-ick  ot  R«*r\'e 
|«irt  of  IhkIv 


You  thorouijhly  enjoy  my  !iijii|dB 
directiun*    and  y<tM   ft^ 


Thin  Bust,  Qh^v. 

Neck  or  Arms 
Round  Shtiiddtni 

incomxt  St-inrjini: 

Poor  Circulation 
Lame  Back 
Headache 
Slecplessneas 


NervousoKu? 
Irritability 
ConttipELtion 
IndiftestioJi 

I.  ne3!4 
.:iUttam 

Colds 

Torpid  Liver 
Mal-i    •    "    * 


soisiititfifd  with  yaurwlf. 
Write  to  tne*  A*k  Inr 
my  Hcioklet  No.  2\  — 
aenl  y  au  without 
c  ba  rHc.  Let  mc  tell 
you  ail  about  njy  won- 
dcif ul  experience! 
Then  yau  will  nnder- 
atiind  the  gfijt  wort  1 
am  doinr  for  woman- 
kind;  and  how  I  can  kdp  you 


Susanna  Cocroft,  Dept.  45. 624  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago 

liliiiiiiiH 


••THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

widi  fhe  Idea,  and  from  fhe  fint  wete  ctitbtwIagHc.*^  Wm  Thomfon  writes 
Chiain  jsMng  ber  experience  with  the  toe  of /' Hewthorne  Certificates  ^  hi  securiDfl^  a  fret 
VSbnrf  for  hi  adiooL  The  full  story,  told  In  her  own  words,  is  contained  in  a  l6  paft 
fflustrated  hooidet  hacied  by  fbe  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  New  Yo^  .and 
Chicago.    It  is  sent  free. 


Wf  It  puj'^l-r'rx  College  and  Normal  School 
W/AIX  I  Hl^  Graduates  for  Summer  Work 


In  Northern  and  Western  States. 

At  least  28  years  old  possessing  tact,  personality  and  reasonable 
aggressiveness.  Positions  embodying  a  modified  form  of  sales- 
manship in  which  full  instruction  is  givea 

$15000  to  $30000  a  Month 

Made  by  scores  of  teachers  last  year.  Splendid  opportunity  to  travel  Old 
customers  to  Interview.    Weekly  guarantee.    Experience  unnecessary. 

DepL  P,  GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  &  CC^Gariand  Bldg.,  Chicago 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANUNESS 

OED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  forei^ 
^  matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  m 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

EzceUior  Quilted   Mattress  Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding — 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 
Mado  in  All  Sisee 
Look  Jof  trade  mark  sewed  on  eoery  Pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St.,  N»w  York  City 
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A  Teacher's  Protest     Hygiene  Lessons 


(Continued  from  page  211) 

"Why,  you  might  as  well  pity  the  artist 
for  having  to  paint  pictures  or  the  musi- 
cian for  having  to  make  music,  as  to  pity 
the  true  teacher  for  having  to  teach  chil- 
dren! 

"And  how  very  like  a  musical  instru- 
ment a  class  of  Httle  children  really  is  — 
a  very  complex  and  wonderful  instnmient 
vibrating  with  the  possibilities  of  discord 
and  harmony.  Ou^t  it  net  to  te  as  in- 
spiring tq  express  one's  self  through  the 
raediiun  of  these  little  Uving  keys,  the 
minds  and  souls  of  the  children,  as  Uircugh 
the  cold  ivory  ones  of  the  piano?  Let  the 
musician  press  them  and  the  instrument 
pours  forth  a  flood  of  melody,  but  remove 
the  pressure  and  the  music  dies  away  and 
is  gone  and  the  keys  stand  as  impassive 
as  before. 

"But  every  sympathetic  touch  of  the 
skilled  teacher  on  the  sensitive  tempera- 
ment of  the  child  not  only  calls  into  play 
the  vibrations  of  the  harmony  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  leaves  an  impression  which 
makes  easier  all  the  succeeding  harmonies 
of  his  life. 

"Pity  us!  Why  we  are  co-workers  with 
God,  helping  him  in  his  greatest  work, 
the  shaping  of  human  souls! 

"O  yes,  rU  take  the  rest  —  it  would  not 
be  faur  to  the  children  to  keep  on  when  out- 
side matters  have  sapped  the  vitality  which 
should  be  put  into  work  for  them;  but 
if  you  have  any  sympathy  to  offer  let  it 
be  because  I  must  give  up  for  a  time  the 
work  I  love,  and  not  because  I  am  one 
of  those  *much-to-be-pJtied  school  teach- 


(Continuedfrom  page  260) 

"Let's  shut  the  door  and  run,"  said 
Henry. 

Jasper  dropped  his  other  torch  and  away 
the  three  boys  went,  but  instead  of  calling 
the  firemen  they  never  said  a  word. 

Pretty  soon  the  smoke  and  flames  burst 
through  the  roof,  and  what  a  hot  fire  it 
was! 

The  wind  was  blowing  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  sparks  began  falling  on  the 
house  and  the  shingles  began  to  blaze. 

Just  then  a  neighbor  a  block  away  saw 
the  fire  and  called  the  firemen,  who  came 
rushing  down  the  street  with  bells  ringing 
and  gongs  clanging.  It  was  too  late  to 
save  the  bam,  but  the  blaze  on  the  house 
was  soon  put  out. 

But  how  do  you  suppose  Jasper's  father 
and  modier  felt  when  they  saw  what  had 
happened  while  they  were  away? 

"I  only  toq)t  a  couple  of  matches,  papa," 
sobbed  Jasper  as  he  told  how  the  fire  had 
started.' 

"Even  one  match  can  do  thousands  of 
dollars'  damage,  if  carelessly  used,"  said 
his  father.  "  Jiist  think,  you  might  have 
burned  up  Blackie,  the  horse,  and  Daisy, 
the  cow,  if  they  hadn't  been  in  the  pas- 
ture." 

"I'll  never  take  another  match,"  said 
Jasper. 

And  he  never  did. 


The  Bluebird's  Nest 

**  See,  Mother  Bluebird,  here  is  a  wood- 

l>ecker's  nest  for  rent. 
Let  us  find  out  how  it  is  made. 
Perhaps  we  shall  rent  it. 
We  can  pay  the  woodpecker  with  a 

sweet   song. 

He  likes  to  hear  us  sing. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  sing. 

He  can  only  drum." 

"I  like  the  woodpecker's  hole,  Father 

Bluebird. 
It  is  deep  and  roomy. 
The  woodpecker  was  a  good  carpenter. 
He  must  have  worked  very  hard  to  chip 

out  this  fine  hole. 
We  can  build  our  nest  of  grass  in  it. 
I  do  not  like  the  woodpecker's  nest  of 

chips. 
Do  you  think  the  dead  tree  is  safe? 
I  want  to  put  my  little  blue  eggs  in  a 

safe  place." 
**Yes,  Mother  Bluebird. 
The  old  tree  is  safe. 
I  am  glad  we  have  found  a  home. 
Now  we  must  biuld  our  nest. 
Oh,  I  am  so  happy.  Mother  Bluebird! 
I  must  sing  a  song  before  I  go  to  work." 

YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 

than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  now  dull  and  lusterleas,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  toe  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glaases  — or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly— wfll  find 
great  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

Iq  the  School  Room  Eyes  are  IrriUted  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Annlv   Murine   to  School  Chfldren^s  Eyes  to  Restore 


April 

April  Sunday  is  meUow  and  gay, 

April  Monday  is  blowy. 

April  Tuesday  is  rainy  and  gray, 

April  Wednesday  is  snowy. 

April  Thursday  is  bright  and  dear, 

April  Friday  is  sunny, 

April  Saturday's  damp  and  drear  — 

April  weather  is  funny! 

— Florence  M,  Osborne  in  SL  Nicholas 


THE  SIEGE  OF  VIGKSBUR8 

Three  Months  in  the  Trenches; 

from  the  Diary  of  a  Boy  Soldier. 

Price,   75  cents,  postage  paid 

WM.  H.  ROWE,  Publisher 
776  Michigan  Avenue  :    Detroit,  Mich. 


WOIMAN  WEAK,  RUN-DOWN 


Motnu]  CooditioDs.  Murine  docs  not  smart— is  sooth 
iog  in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remec^  Co.,  Chicago , 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
MppUes  you  with  Murine. 


STUDENTS  and  TEACHERS 

WE  HAVE 

VACATION  WORK 

loryou  that  isnleasAijt  a  nit  eiiremely  f*n.>litikhli\ 
M ,  F  ield  mack  %  2,S  J .  Ml  i  n  (^  w«ks, 
V.  V,  Fnsst  TUiViie  l-SSt*  D7  in  4  tnontlus. 
ScsilI  for  on  r  tontiiltntla  1  offer,     Dept  -  E'7 
Narih  Ridge  Sinitary  Bruih  Cq,,    Pncp«ft,  III. 


Finds  Health  in  a  Simple  Tonic 

School  teachers  will  begin  to  believe 
us  when  we  say  that  our  delicious  Vinol 
is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  strength  creator. 

Here  is  another  case  where  it  has  proved 
its  wonderful  power  to  overcome  weak, 
run-down,    nervous,    anxmic    conditions. 

"I  was  run-down,  nervous,  and  could 
not  do  my  work  without  being  entirely 
exhausted,  and  would  often  faint  without 
any  apparent  cause.  The  doctor  said  I 
was  anaemic,  but  failed  to  help  me.  My 
husband  brought  home  a  bottle  of  Vinol 
and  I  began  to  improve  after  taking  one 
bottle,  and  after  taking  four  bottles  it  has 
built  me  up  so  I  can  do  all  my  housework 
without  help.  I  recommended  Vinol  to  a 
neighbor,  who  says  her  doctor  approves 
of  it  and  said  '  Vinol  is  a  wonderfully  good 
tonic' "  Mrs.  Bessie  Hering,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

We  recommend  Vinol  as  a  remarkable 
strength  creator — due  to  the  beef  and  cod 
liver  peptones,  iron  and  manganese  pep- 
tonates  and  glycerophosphates,  which  it 
contains. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Talking  Together 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  proportion  of  teach- 
ers who  base  their  school  entertainments  and  festivals  on 
folk  plays  and  dances  is  increasing  every  month  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  suggestions  that  come  to  the  editor.  For 
this  reason  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  ^mce  to  dances, 
songs  and  games  for  spring  in  the  April  and  May  issues. 
The  best  feature  of  this  work  is  that  most  of  it  gives  inci- 
dental practice  in  reading,  singing,  dramatizing,  handwork  — 
in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  activities  of  the  primary  grades. 
The  charge  is  still  brought  against  primary  grades  that  the 
programs,  especially  of  tie  first  two  years,  show  a  preponder- 
ance of  time  devoted  to  mastering  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  charge  may,  per- 
luips,  have  some  truth  in  it,  but  we  are  convinced  that  an 
-increasingly  large  nimiber  of  teachers  impart  much  of  this 
necessary  technical  drill  through  the  medium  of  myths, 
nature  lessons,  picture  study,  playing  store,  drawing  and 
scissors  cutting,  sand-table  construction  work,  games, 
dances,  pageants,  garden  making  and  a  number  of  other 
activities  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  primary  school. 
If  they  do  not,  they  should  read  this  issue  with  care,  for 
on  almost  every  page  there  are  suggestions  that  will  rouse  in 
any  normal  child  the  desire  to  read,  and  this,  after  all,  is 
the  main  object  of  the  primary  teachers. 

If  any  of  you  arrange  attractive  spring  pageants  out  of  the 
material  fiunished  in  the  March,  April  and  May  issues  of 
Primary  Education,  the  editor  would  welcome  descrip- 
tions of  them,  especially  illustrated  descriptions.  It 
seems  a  pity  that,  while  the  cities  are  aiming  to  culti- 
vate the  play  festival  spirit  in  the  conununity,the  coimtry, 
where  this  spirit  is  so  sorely  needed,  is  doing  so  little. 
If  any  of  you  have  witnessed  or  taken  part  in  some  of 
these  festivals,  where  children  and  grown-ups  participate 
as  actors  and  audience,  you  will  understand  what  immense 
value  such  work  might  have  in  rural  life.  Next  year  Miss 
Wray  is  going  to  suggest  a  community  basis  for  her  expres- 
sion lessons  that  will,  we  hope,  prove  an  incentive  to  every 
country   teacher. 

For  Longer  Terms 

We  must  have  longer  school  terms.  That  there  is  a 
direct  and  striking  relation  between  the  length  of  the  school 
term  and  the  progress  and  achievement  of  any  state  is 
well  known.  Here  in  the  South,  the  bitter  truth  is  that  we 
must  continue  to  lag  just  so  long  as  we  are  content  to  see 
our  children  getting  an  average.of  only  fifty  to  sixty  days  of 
schooling  a  year.  At  least  six  months  or  120  days  should 
be  the  very  minunimi,  and  every  community  should  make 
160  or  180  days  its  ideal  to  aim  at. 

—  the  Progressive  Farmer 


A  Number  Help 

Nellie  Crapser 

After  learning  to  tell  time  we  made  some  little  time  books 
which  have  interested  all  who  have  seen  them. 

Each  pupil  made  a  little  booklet  6"  x  A\"  and  on  the 
cover  printed  his  name  and  the  title  of  the  book  as  follows: 

John  Timms,  His  Book 

Then  from  magazines  and  papers,  the  children  cut  pic- 
tures that  reminded  them  of  their  own  daily  life,  such  as  a 
cMld  eating,  sleeping,  playing  or  working.  John  Tinims 
found  a  picture  of  a  little  boy  sitting  up  in  bed,  rubbing 
his  still  sleepy  eyes.  This  picture  was  pasted  in  on  the 
first  page.  On  the  opposite  page  was  a  clock  face,  the 
hands  pointing  to  seven  o'clock.    Above  it  John  wrote, 

"This  is  what  I  did  at ,"  and  of  course  the  clock  face 

told  the  rest. 

He  found  another  picture  of  a  boy  feeding  chickens,  which 
was  what  he  was  doing  at  7:30,  and  on  the  story  went 
through  his  day. 

The  children  all  thought  they  were  lots  of  fun. 


Write  Today  for  Free  Booklets 
on 

COLORADO 

Tells  you  how  to  see  Colorado— including 
the  new  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
(Estjes  Park),  the  Pike's  Peak  Region,  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park. 

See  them  all  on  a  Rock  Iskuid  Scenic 
Circle  Tour  Ticket  Low  fares  for  the 
round  trip  all  summer. 


II 


■• 


Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

CUcatfo.  Dm  MoiMs,  Ouka  Md  Colorado 

"Colorado  Flyer" 

Baasas  City,  Tsp^ka  aad  Colorado 

Other  trains  daily  from  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Memphis. 

Automatic  Block  SignaU 

Finest  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 

Rock  Island  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  important  cities. 
Our  representatives  are  travel  experts  who  will  assist 
you  in  planning  a  trip,  quote  feres, 
make  reservations,  etc  Write  today. 

L.  M.  ALLEN.  Pass.  TrafRc  Kir. 

ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

726  La  Salle  Stadoa,  Chicago 


Rock 
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The  High  Qualities  of  These  Books  Draw 
Encomiums  from  Eastern  Teachers 

HOLTON-CURRY  READERS 

By  M,  Adelaide  Holion  and  Charles  Madison  Curry 

with  their  freshness,  fine  content  and  method,  and  impetus  to 
natural  expression — all  re-inf creed  by  beautifully  graded  text, 
pictures  and  type — have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  interest  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

What  They  Mean  in  the  Schools 

"In  regard  to  expression  and  dmmatizing,  they  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  authors  deserve  great  praise.       Abbie  H.  Allen,  Teacher,  Wohtim,  Mass. 

"The  Holton-Curnr  Readers  have  attractive  pictures,  interesting  reading 
matter,  and  a  comprehensive  vocabulary  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  dramati- 
zation.^'   Sybil  I.  Tucker,  Teacher ^  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"The  Holton-Curry  Readers  are  a  distinct  addition  to  our  school  literature." 
F.  E.  Kendall,  State  Normal  School,  PitcMmrg,  Mass. 

"The  Holton-Curry  Readers  are  full  of  splendid  points  and  are  bristling  with 
suggestions  which  cannot  help  but  make  the  teaching  of  reading  more  vital 
and  results  more  worth  while."  Margaret  D.  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Reading  and  Language,  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

HOLTON-CURRY  PERCEPTION  CARDS 
and  READING  CHART 

Graphic  aids  to  interest,  action,  and  natural  expression. 
Illustrated  with  line  drawings  wherever  necessary. 

Eleven  sets  of  cards.    Each  set,  from  25  to  35  cents 
Reading  Chart,  22Ji  in.  x  28Ji  $1.50 

Complete  Set — Chart  and  Cards  4.50 

Write  for  descriptive  matter 


Meet  BOBBY  mnd  BBTTY 

At  home  after  May  1,  1917 

Rand   McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


Digitized  by  V:r<    New  York 
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A  large  assortment  of  Library  Books,  School 
Text-Books  of  merit,  Standard  Reference 
Books,  Medicd  Books  and  Pedagogical  Books. 

Write  for  drcutars  and  prices.     Correspondence  solicited. 


].  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


r^MciER 

^National 
Park 

"Great  Horthern  isthcN.E.A-  Convention  Route" 


C,  E.  Stuoe,  Faas.  Trnfltc  Htfr, 
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GUcitr  NiiLioTial  Park  and  Lake  Chcbn  lilcraiiirc  Imv:. 
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\  f  jr'ou  af c  plaan  jjiK  to  a  Itcod  ibc  Natki  nn  I  TM 
citifjnciL    Ai^viciaLiDn    C^on  vent  ion    &C    PgrtUii'L 
OrcKoti,  July  7Lh  to  Mih— wfby^  flot  cnjuy  tti- 

freiitP5l  scenic  thrilb  ^rt  roitir?    Take  the  Crc.jt 
lurthern  and  "  See  America  FkiiL  "  —  and  bc&t, 

Guinff  or  cominit,  stop  ofT  nt  Gkrirr  XatiGniil 
Pitrk  —  vacAtioii  sloryLind.  Ride  borj»;:bic:k  over 
mounuin  traiU  or  hJtt.    %  kw  its  wonikT  fbrirfi 

—  sky  Un  d  I  ikkes.  M  en  Irm  h  ott  Is ,  A I  pin  c  chaicrU  „ 
Ttspec  C4tups.     V'flCii  Lions  S  i  lo  f^  per  day . 

Then  on  to  the  Spokane  CounlTy,  If  you  like, 
eajoy  a  oimpuiB  tour  Cilong  th^  jborc  of  ni.%3LLliful 

LAKE  CHELAN 

—  in  the  Iicart  of  the  Caic^di?  Mountains  to 
Seat  tier,  lacocoa  and  the  Piwd  Sound  rci?ion. 
fict-nic  CttiCddes  of  Waslun^ti^n — then  F*[irtland  and 
thif  Convention.  Write  If^rillustnitefi  N  fJ  A  lolder* 
GLicirr  National  Park  and  LaJie  CJulLia  litcriiture. 

Tlic  twin  Pabcts  oi  lh«  Pactiic— S  5,  "r.irat 
Narthern"and  S  S.  "  Nfjfthifri  Pacilk  '-  tbri-c 
limci*  weekly  between  PprtUind,  Ajtorja  and 
San  Trandito.     Folder  on  rrflutil. 

C.  E.  STONE 
Pass,  Traffic  Mgr. 

S(.  PauL  Minn* 

C-  W.  Pitts,  Assf.  Oen.  Pass.  Agi. 
210  So,  Clark  Shixt 
Chicago 

S*   Lounsbtrry 
Oeit*  A%i*r  Pas^'  t>qrt< 
1184   Broadway,  IN.V. 


Dept.  16 


April 

'*When  the  warm  rains  fall," 
Said  the  seed,  "I  know 
That  the  time  has  come 
For  me  to  grow." 
"So  I  just  push  up 
With  all  my  might, 
Till  I  burst  my  shell, 
And  get  out  to  the  light." 

—  Lulu  G,  Parker 


James  Watt 

Many  authors  of  good  ideas  have  failed 
to  reduce  them  to  practice,  because  they 
lacked  the  practical  talent  necessary  to 
reap  the  profits  of  valuable  conceptions. 
The  inventor  is  usually  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  observing,  with  common  sense. 
James  Watt  was  the  first  man  to  make  a 
steam  engine  that  would  draw  a  wagon  or 
a  car.  He  would  never  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  if  he  had  not  learned,  as  a 
boy,  to  observe  closely  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  to  think  about  what  he  ob- 
served, thereby  finding  out  causes,  and 
to  use  tools  skilfully.  One  day,  while 
visiting  his  aunt,  he  became  interestwi 
in  watching  the  tea-kettle.  By  experi- 
menting with  the  lid  of  the  tea-kettle,  and 
by  placing  a  cup  and  sometimes  a  teaspoon 
over  the  spoxft  as  the  steam  came  out,  he 
came  to  realize  the  force  in  steam,  and 
this  set  him  thinking.  His  observations 
and  thoughts  later  produced  the  first 
steam  engine. 

Wherever  he  went,  Watt  kept  his  eyes 
open  and  observed  much  that  an  ordinary 
passerby  failed  to  see.  After  examining 
a  lobster  shell  with  its  singular  head  and 
dangling  claws,  the  idea  came  to  him  how 
to  carry  water  in  tubes  under  the  Clyde 
River.  No  book  or  professor  could  have 
taught  him  that. 

While  still  a  young  man,  he  went  to 
Glasgow,  and  petitioned  the  corp>oration 
to  allow  him  to  open  a  little  shop  in  which 
to  sell  spectacles.  On  being  refused  by  the 
city,  he  was  permitted  by  the  University, 
where  he  had  made  a  few  acquaintances, 
to  open  his  shop  within  their  walls.  He 
spent  very  little  of  his  time,  however,  in 
selling  spectacles,  but  occupied  much  of  it 
in  taking  apart  and  remaking  every 
machine  he  could  obtain.  He  found  that 
there  were  many  books  on  mechanics  in 
foreign  languages,  so  he  borrowed  a  dic- 
tionary, and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
learning  the  languages  to  read  the  books 
he  desired. 

The  professors  of  the  University  became 
interested  in  him,  and  often  dropped  into 
his  shop  to  look  at  the  queer  instruments 
he  was  constructing.  Later,  when  a  ma-  ' 
chine  in  the  University  collection  wanted 
repairing,  Watt  was  employed,  and  made 
a  new  machine  of  it.  Later  the  steam- 
engijie  was  constructed,  and  Watt  be- 
came known  to  the  world.  He  was 
educated  in  his  own  workshop  in  the  best 
manner.  He  learned  Latin  when  he 
needed  it.  He  learned  French  and  Ger- 
man; but  these  languages  were  tools,  not 
ends.  He  used  them  to  promote  his  en- 
gineering plans  as  he  used  lathes  and  levers. 
"No  invention  of  any  age  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  invention  of  James  Watt. 
The  employment  of  steam  as  a  mechanical 
agent  has  been  followed  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary results,  and  made  possible 
all  modem  inventions,"  says  Sir  Robert 
Kane.  James  Watt's  success  was  due 
to  knowledge  coupled  with  common  sense. 
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"There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare; 
A  scent  of  summer  things 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings." 

Information  Lessons 
Birds 

The  Woodpecker. 

The  Crow. 

The  Thrush. 

The  Oriole. 
Seeds    (Germination) 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Cutting 
Rabbits. 
Tulips. 

Theme 
Politeness. 


April   Calendar 


When  evening  comes  "Good-night"  I 

say 
And  close  the  door  of  each  glad  day. 
When  at  the  table  "If  you  please" 
I  take  from  off  my  bunch  of  keys. 
When  friends  give  anything  to  me 
TH  use  the  little  "Thank  You"  key. 
"Excuse  Me,"  "Beg  pardon,"  too, 
If 'by  mistake  some  wrong  I  do; 
Or  &  unkindly  harm  IVe  given. 
With  "  Forgive  me  "  I  shall  be  forgiven. 
On  a  golden  ring  these  keys  1*11  bind. 

Stories 
The  Morning  Glories. 

Poems 
A  Song  of  Spring. 
The  Brown  Thrush. 
Who  Likes  the  Ram? 


A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine,  ^^^  Riddles 
To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine; 

"Good-morning,"  that's  the  golden  key  Games 

That  unlocks  every  door  for  me.  Birdies  Ten. 


THE 

IDEA  BOOK 

IN 

DRAWING 

For  Grade  Teachers 

102  Illustrations 

Instructions  for  thr  teacher  are 
so  carefully  worked  out  that  the 
pupil  with  no  special  drawing 
ability  can  produce  attractive 
designs  for  all  Special  Days. 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL   SPECIALTIES,  INC.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MADE  TO  OftOEII.  ANY  STYLE  M  HATEIIAL 
I  ^-^mak.  SPMl*'  o'f*'t  •it'Mr  atirla  pin  Imc*  IIHis.  i 
l^jiilHR  *^**^*  *"**  *"  **>**■*  ■MbstltutiM  of  l«tt«n  / 
y^^'>V9  ■n^nuiMrais  wlUion«or  t«ve  eelofvof  b«sl  r 

hard   M»am«l.      SUvar  Plata  16o   aae^     w-i!y 
f1.60pwd<»aii|  8tari;iM8llvar80eaa.,    J*SL 
fS.OOpwdezanf  SalMQoMfl.BOaa.!    '*^-*^^ 
SlS.00.par  dosMu     Wi\U  far  aataioo.     Praa  upan  rimiigL 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  A V  ^  f>^Kk<ea« f  Tttic it^Uau^ ,  E>rt \ l«,FtH<ftii.'ir». Jirjoo- 
r  kH  I  0  hifutri,  r'WJ(DAAnif,Oprfetlu,|laAJe»iPiacHiL 

KTit^rtaicictriilK  fiTfAU  itrjlid*jp.  Minatrrl*,  J.^tw    llnnd 
bfxjhkf.  Ulke-CpdcKXlA.  etc  -" 


I^iys  cnuvlr-ir  Frvvi    Every 

Taietlm'  ihi-^rjl.t  hmtm  ant 

_l>g|tfcfi7    ,    4  llfi  Aij<i 


N^rur  CammttGiinint  Mtnnil 

full    af  new  rd«aa  for  Un^rh^ 
U€Hlt.  J«*.«..„,. 

<hnJd 


Sooethiogyoa  need 
In  your  Scbool 


'Waiji^€iM%?4ik 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


toriea.  A  sample  envelope  oontainLng  fifteen  different 
letters  and  flgnree,  together  with  a  deeoriptive  booklet, 
wfll  b«  nailad  trmm.  Ow  lattars  and  flroraa  ara  naad  in  privata  and 
pobUe  aeboola  aa  wall  aa  i^      a         v^       /V         e         ^        «% 

iss'iSiS&'siiisas:  A.  B.  C.  I ,  Z,  3. 

Addreap,  Educational  Department, 
THE  TABLET  6  TICKET  CO.,       624-431 W.  Adams  SU  Chicago 


WRITE    NEWS    ITEMS 

and  Short  Stories  for  Pay  in  Spare  Time. 
EARN  S25  WEEKLY.    Copyright  Book 
and  plan  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 
PRESS    REPORTING    SYNDICATE 
472  St.  Louis  Times  BuiMing,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


MODERN  PRIMARY  METHODS 

By  correspondence.  A  thorough  study  of  the  modem 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  literature,  seat- 
work,  anthmetic,  spelling,  handwriting,  handwork  and 
nature  study.    Address 

NELLIE  E.  COOPER 
Iff  W.  KJif  Strwt,  Jebasea  City,  Tcaa. 


We  will  gladly  send  to  school  teachers  and  schools 
anywhere  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Push-less  Hangers  and  other  Push  de- 
vices for  hanging  up  charts,  drawings,  etc. 
without  defacing  the  walls. 
NiMft  PHh-PlM,  Made  in  2  sizes  )        I  Ar 
Glass  Heads,  Steel  PoitOs       \        '^'^ 
Moore  Pnh-loit  Buiitn,  4  sizes  (     Everywhe 
The  Banter  with  the  Twist     )       or  by  m 
MOORE  PUSII.PIN  CO.,  Dtyt.  43.  Philadelphia. 


other  Push  de- 
rts,  drawings,  etc.      ^^ 

')      lOcu..  D\ 

I  (     Everywhere    fJ| 

J       orbymail     II 

.  Phlladdplila.  Pa    W 


Illinois  Training  School  For  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  Sute  Board  of  Nurse  Exam- 
iners.  Offers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospiUl.  2200  beds.  Private 
duty  experience  provided  in  other  institutions. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health,  of  age  (20-35),  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Montessori  Teacher^Training  School 

Instruction  in  theory  and  use  of  Montessori  materials. 
Resident  and  day  students.  EkmenUry  and  college 
preparatory  courses.  S30,000  building.  Basketball, 
Tennis.  For  iDustrated  folder,  address  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
,Direetrscs.  Box  108.  Torrssdato,  Philtdslphia.  Pa. 
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A  DISSECTED  MAP  oH>L«  U.  S. 


£Aeh  atitn^gt  Ut  fHAtM.    Ol  anurtuL  v«lav  to  teach  era  and  f  hDdmi 
hi  tHo  viudy  of  vrorrpphy.     Full  fJin:!  feaAi|p4e  in  ro1(tf»  7*n  nsnt 


™  '^-Jy  of  irrt— .^_--,  -     -  --  --j-  — 

DoatT'iiid  >if?  f  *««]  pt  ol  j^ .     Adotn*  r^j  uca 
ft(CTA«LCTATicft£TCO„     ft^  4^3(1  W. 


DRAWING-PAINTINQ 

I^«rii  at  Home  by  Mmil 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Home  study  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Wash  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
Illustrating  and  Cartooning. 
Vou  can  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your 
name  and  address  brings  you  full 

Krticulars  of  this  unusual  offer 
return  mail  and  our  handsome 
illustrated  Art  Annual. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE.  SMIo  714, 


15  PAGE'S 

CEMENT 

STANDS   MOT  AND  COLD  WATE«    lO^" 


SECOND  ANNUAL  N.  E.  A.  TOUR 

JULT,  1917 
CHICAQO— PORTLAND^  OREGON,  and  Return 

Tours  via  Colorado  or  Yexxowstone.  Special  N.  E.  A. 
Alaskan  Extension  Tours  at  rates  amazingly  low. 
Maximum  service.  Indusive  rates,  full  particulars,  book- 
Jets,  circulars,  descriptive  matter  sent  on  application. 
Send  4  cents  postage  tor  complete  matter. 

CARTER  BEALE  TOURS 

(7th  Season) 
DeptL.  Room  412,  Marquette  SuUdint*  Chicaco.  ill. 


^aiodonf 


FOIt  TEETH  AND  BREATH  ^ 

'*  Leaves  that  clean ^  cool  ARCTIC  ^ 

feeling   on  your  tcetK  wid  guma"  ^ 

More  Tkftn  Ju»t  A  Fin^  Dentifrice;  ^ 

U  Fight*  Pyorrhea  (Rigg^t  Dueaae)  ^ 

I7OR  Scj^ft^cmt  DOW  cdDEuDf  E-JneHrK  anil  h%  fiS'  ts^ 

r  ?«:i»ipd  tikilflid— ihff  pTMt  d^Jit^l  liisfcvtiT  lijed  :^z 

'Of  Pyorrhea  —  iKe  dreaded  dii^trAie  l/vhiith  delttafs  .-^^ 

jTour  lectb  witbot^  pa  in  dt  wainiai.  ^ 

Tb«*fore  & Ai ihr coitiTni  0^ Pj? wthei  bj  daUf  tise  ^ 

of  SazfH^nint.  Altacki  ge rnii  mi  ;Qur  tf cllb  and  ^ms^  ^^ 

>/hiteii$uidpo]iih4>$youit«clh*jirc»rvc5t}iccniiiieL  ^ 

Sbft  [lif  fa  mi  ly  todfly.  P&itr,  powdcf  ot  ]  hquid  2  Sc«  ^E 

AH  ^D4}d  drDf Gislt^     SfTid  4tl  for  I  i«0  tfcnetTJiu  SdS;}*  ^?^ 

pJcf,  paslCt  powder  isr  Liquid*   SaleWDith  lwo»  i^^ 

HALL  A  RUCKEL  ^ 

202  Wa^hitigtoa  Street                New  York  ^^ 


American    Music    for    America 

In  the  days  when  the  words  of  our  most  important  national  songs  were  written,  musical 
composers  were  not  numerous  in  this  country,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  set  new  words  to  old 
tunes  that  were  known  by  the  people.  Some  of  these  tunes,  Hke  the  old  English  tune  to  which  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  is  sung,4>ecame  in  time  completely  identified  with  the  American  words 
and  are  not  now  sung  to  other  songs  of  importance.  "America,"  however,  when  the  words  were 
written  by  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith  in  1832,  was  set  to  the  tune  of  the  British  national  anthem, 
"God  Save  the  King,"  which  can  never  be  monopolized  by  us.  Though  this  tune  has  been 
borrowed  by  some  of  the  European  coimtries,  it  is  not  recognized  outside  of  our  own  country  as 
suggestive  of  America;  and  there  has  long  been  a  feeling  that  our  beautiful  hymn  should 
have  a  musical  setting  written  for  it  by  an  American  to  distinguish  it  from  the  songs  of  other 
coimtries. 

In  response  to  this  feeling,  Mr.  James  J.  McCabe,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New 
York,  his  native  city,  has  written  an  air  that  has  already  made  great  progress  through  the 
country,  and  is  now  used  by  schools  and  patriotic  societies  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  has 
had  many  notable  performances  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Washington,  D.  C.,and  other  cities. 
Mr.  McCabe  is  known  in  school  circles  as  a  musician  of  broad  experience,  and  was  supervisor 
of  music  and  taught  methods  in  music  in  the  Training  School  for  Tochers  before  he  became 
a  teacher  of  regiilar  subjects. 

There  is  no  commercial  side  to  this  effort  to  make  otir  hymn  all  American,  as  schools  and  so- 
cieties that  wish  to  use  the  new  tune  may  obtain  copies  without  charge  by  ap>plying  to  Dist. 
Supt.  James  J.  McCabe,  183  South  Third  Street,  Brookl>Ti,  N.  Y. 
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Hmetica 
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Maestoso.  (MM.J=88) 
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1   My     coon  •  tryl     'tis      of   thee,      Sweet  land  of  lib  •  er  •  tj,   * 

2.  My       na      tive    ooon  •  try,  thee,—  Land  of  the  no  •  ble    free— 

8.  Let      mu  •  sic     swell  the  bueeze,  And  ring  from  all     the  trees 

p  4.  Our      fa  •  thers'  Ood  I   to   Thee,      Au   •  thor  of  lib  -  er  -  ty, 
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Of  thee  I  sing; 
Tby  Bame  I  love; 
Sweet  f ree  dom*a  sang : 
To     Thee    we       slag: 


^ 


Land  where  my      fa*  thers  died!  Land    of      the 

I         love     thy    rocks  and  rills.  Thy  woods  and 

Xj&t      mor  -  tal  tongues  a  ^  wake;  Let      all     tb^t 

/Long  may    our    land    be  bright  With  free  dom  s 
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Pilgrims*  pride! 
tem  pled  hills, 
breathe  partake ; 
ho    •    ly  light; 
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fe=t2: 


ad  lib. 

From  ev  -  'ry  moun-tain  side  Let  free  •  dom  ring! 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills  Like  that  a  •  bove. 
Let  rocks  their  si-lenoe  break, —The  sound  pro  -  long. 
Protect     us      by  Thy  might,  Great  God,    our    King! 
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National  Educational 
Association  — 1917 

Plans  for  extending  an  elaborate  enter- 
tainment to  the  school  teachers  of 
America  when  they  assemble  at  the 
National  Education  convention,  July  7 
to  W,  are  already  under  way  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  Teachers  will  have  their  central 
meeting  in  the  new  Municipal  Auditorium, 
where  a  great  pipe  organ  will  give  recitals. 
The  meeting  will  dedicate  the  Municipal 
Auditorium,  on  which  $600,000  has  been 
expended. 

The  building  contains  an  immense  pipe 
organ,  said  to  equal  the  large  instrument 
in  the  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
The  instrument  will  furnish  music  every 
day  while  the  teachers  are  assembling. 

Music  is  to  be  one  of  the  strong  features 
at  every  one  of  the  sessions  held  in  the 
twelve  different  auditoriums  scattered 
over  the  downtown  district  of  the  city. 
Every  musician  in  Portland  is  volunteer- 
ing to  serve,  which  makes  it  sure  that  the 
Monday  M\isical  Club,  the  Apollo  Club 
and  other  famous  organizations  will  par- 
ticipate. 

A  reception  is  to  be  tendered  all  teachers 
in  attendance.  It  will  have  the  Grade 
Teachers'  Association  and  other  school 
organizations  of  Portland  as  hostesses. 

A  section  of  the  Rose  Festival,Portland*s 
great  flower  carnival,  is  to  be  repeated  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  The  Festival  Center  will  be 
rq)roduced  and  a  decorated  vehicle  parade 
wOl  be  put  on,  each  vehicle  being  entirely 
concealed  by  roses.  The  Festival  Center 
is  in  reality  a  great  bouquet  covering 
three  blocks  of  ground  and  is  made  entirely 
of  flowers. 

The  Mazamas  will  conduct  as  many 
thousand  teachers  as  wish  to  engage  in  a 
mountain  climbing  expedition,  the  event 
to  either  be  staged  just  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention  or  immediately 
afterward;  while  always  there  are  the 
splendidly  interesting  drives  over  the 
wonderful  Columbia  River  Highway  and 
the  boulevards,  the  completion  of  which 
has  cost  Portland  $4,000,000. 


Two  Students 

A  little  boy  sat  on  the  shore  of  a  pond 
While  a  bullfrog  sat  in  the  pool; 

And  each  one  gazed  on  the  other  one 
Like  scholars  in  a  school. 

Then  at  last  the  little  boy  sp)oke  and  said; 

"Why,  Frog,  do  you  gaze  at  me? 
Pray  swim  or  jump,  that  I  may  learn 

Some  Natural  History!" 

The  frog  he  croaked  out  this  reply: 
"That's  what  I'm  here  for,  too, 

I'm  studying  Boys,  and  their  curious  ways, 
For  IVe  nothing  else  to  do!" 

Then  the  boy  he  turned  and  went  away. 

And  the  frog  he  sank  below; 
While  circling  ripples  on  the  pool. 

Were  all  that  was  left  of  the  show. 

—  Benjamin  Webster  in  SL  Nicholas 

THE   GRAMMAR   OF   ENGLISH 

Complete  for  Universities.  Colleges,  Normal  Schools 
and  High  Schools.    2S4  pages.    75  cents  postpaid. 

Prepared  for  use  as  a  reference  book,  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical classroom  textbook. 

The  reference  figures  and  the  index  deserve  the  earnest 
atteotioa  of  every  teacher  of  English. 
GEO.  SHELLEY  HUQHS,  915  E  5Sth  St..  Chfeafo.  111. 


Which  Shall  It  Be? 

(Continued  from  page  213) 

forward,  grabbed  Salvator  to  her  heart 
and  said,  "Kill  Salvator!  Well,  I  think 
not!  Why,  I  love  Salvator!"  I  wish  I 
could  have  photographed  that  look  of 
amazement  on  those  young  faces.  They 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  theory  **If 
you  don't  do  as  the  gang  does  —  use  the 
stiletto.  Knife  him  in  ^e  back!"  And 
still  the  wonder  grew!  Miss  M.  loved 
Salvator!  Who  will  dare  say  that  these 
little  foreigners  had  not  then  and  there 
their  first  lesson  of  the  beauty  of  American 
citizenship?  Every  lesson,  every  duty 
showed  an  enfolding  teacher  love.  How 
mindful  she  was  of  every  opportunity  to 
teach  these  little  *' anarchists"  loyalty. 
Every  now  and  then  something  loyal  was 
said  of  the  principal,  of  the  nurse,  of  the 
janitor.  Loyalty,  the  lesson  American 
youth,  home  or  foreign  bom,  so  often 
forgets. 

Miss  M.  told  me  the  life  stories  of  many 
of  these  little  children.  Pathetic,  heart- 
breaking tales.  She  pointed  out  to  me 
several  little  children  whose  homes  were 
not  heated  many,  many  cold  days.  She 
singled  out  to  me  a  refined-looking  little 
French  lad.  His  people  had  once  been 
wealthy,  but  misfortime  drove  them  down 
the  social  scale  until  to-day  they  are  liv- 
ing, six  children,  father  tubercular,  mother 
tubercular  in  damp  basement  rooms. 
She  confided  to  me  without  a  trace  of 
boastmg  that  her  Superintendent,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  told  her  ^e  had  served  long 
enough  amid  these  heart-breaking  scenes 
and  that  he  desired  to  transfer  her  to  a 
well-to-do  residence  district  and  an  ab- 
solutely new  building.  Her  eyes  dinuned 
with  tears  as  she  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"But,  Mrs.  T.,  I  could  not  leave  these,  my 
children." 

You  and  I  know  the  Great  Teacher  will 
some  day  reach  up  into  the  archives  of  old 
Heaven  for  the  scroll  of  her  record,  and 
that  it  will  bear  the  stamp  of  His  approval 
and  she  will  hear  the  words,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant!" 

I  had  drunk  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  a  hunger  for  Egypt  oft  assails  me. 
My  quest  is  o*er.  There  are  three  queer 
little  hieroglyphics  in  my  notebook. 
Gentle  reader,  my  eyes  are  tired.  Will 
you  decipher  them?    Which  shall  it  be? 


Garden  City  Catalog 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Spring  Catalogue 
Number  31,  of  the  Garden  City  Educational 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  catalogues  that  we  have  ever 
seen  of  School  Supplies,  etc.  Mr.  George  J. 
Flanagan,  President  of  the  Company,  who  has  • 
managed  the  School  Supply  business  for  many 
years,  has  gotten  up  a  catalogue  that  will  meet 
the  wants  of  School  Boards  and  Schools  in 
general.  His  enterprise  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  continued  success.  Correspondence  for 
the  catalogue  should  be  addressed  to  Garden 
City  Educational  Company,  515  South  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


''How  We  Secured  Our 
Library '* 

An  interesting  little  illustrated  booklet 
giving  the  personaf  experience  of  a  teacher 
who  wanted  a  school  library  but  was  con- 
fronted with  "no  funds."  Send  for  it  free. 
Address,  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 


PEPSIN  NUX  IRON  and 

Sarsaparilla— Fine  Course  of  Medicine 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  have  long 
known  the  desirability  and  difficulty  of  com- 
bining iron  —  a  superlative  tonic  —  in  a 
blood-purifjong  medicine. 

The  combination  of  the  iron  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  has  now  been  secured  through 
the  happy  thought  of  prescribing  Peptiron 
Pills  in  connection  with  the  Sarsaparilla, 
the  latter  before  eating,  Peptiron  Pills  after. 

In  this  way  the  two  medicines  work  har- 
moniously, giving  four-fold  results  in  blood- 
cleansing  and  up-building. 

Peptiron  Pills  include  pepsin  and  iron — note 
the  name,  Peptiron  Pills  —  nux  vomica,  man- 
ganese, other  tonics,  digestives  and  laxatives. 

What  better  course  of  medicine  can  you 
imagine  for  this  season?  You  get  blood- 
purifying,  appetite-giving,  liver-stimulating 
qualities  in  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  great 
strength  makers  in  Peptiron  Pills.  Buy  these 
medicines  to-day.  They  also  combine  economy 
with  merit. 


DIXON'S  BEGINNERS 

It  was  Froebel  who  said:  "  As  the  be- 
ginning gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after 
development,  so  the  early  beginnings  of 
education  are  of  most  importance." 

The  generous  proportions  of  Dixoo's 
Beginners  Pencil  will  appeal  to  all 
teachers,  whether  they  are  interested  in 
drawing  or  writing.  It  rests  the  tired 
hand  of  the  child,  as  well  as  being  of 
great  help  to  the  teacher. 

Sample  package  containing  this  and 
other  school  pencils  sent  on  receipt  of 
16c  in  stamps. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 

Thirty  days'  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  a  CO. 
46  MUBBAY  ST. 
NEW  YOBE    CITY 


THE    PALMER    METHOD 

EMBODIES  THE  RIQHT  MECHANICS  AND  PEDAOOQY 
OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWRITINQ 

The  PALMBR  METHOD  has  become  the  stan- 
dard throughout  America,  because  it  produces 
satislactory  restUts.  St.  Paul.  Mimi.,  installed  the 
Palmer  Method  in  her  schools  Isst  September. 
It  had  al  e^dy  "made  good"  in  New  York*  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  scores  of  other  large 
cities.  The  Palmer  Method  has  proved  to  be  as 
feasible  in  rural  schools   as  in  city  schools. 

Ask  us  for  the  Special  Literature  of  the  Subject. 

(hir  regular  $10  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 
FREE  to  teacbeis  whose  pupils  are  supplied  with  in- 
dividual copies  of  our  textbooks.  Wnte  us  for  full 
information. 

ExceUent  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  self-teaching  MANUAL, 
single  copy,  25  cents  postpaid: 

THE    A.   N.    PALMER   COMPANY 

80  Inrlag  Place.  N.  Y.  Palmer  BMg..  Ce<lar  Rapids,  la. 

120  Boylfton  St.  BoMon.  Mm.  WMMi«r  BMo..PhilailelplSPa. 

32  So.  WabMh  Ave.,  Chlcaflo,  III. 

Stencils,  Mottoes,   Booklets 

Teach  Agriculture  with  Stencils 

(Loaned  free  except  for  postage  from  Chicago 
and  return.)    Write  for  plan. 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL,  IMPRESSIVE 

Mottoes  for  schools.    Size  38  x  50  inches. 
Booklets  and  Leaflets — Helpful  in  teaching 
agriculture. 

Send  10c  to  cover  postage  for  samples,  stencils, 
and  booklets. 

AQRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPT. 
Inteniational  Harvester  Company  of 
Harvester  Builduig,  Chicago 


PT.     , 

N.g[e 
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"An  honesty  painttaklni:,  efficient  teacheri^  agency  is  a  verf  lenriceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
■chooh,  colleges  and  private  schools^  have  beat  pot  diere  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.    The  following  excellent 

"THE    RIGHT    TBACHBR    IN    THB    RIGHT    POSITION    MBANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


COMMCtioO 


ESTABLISHED    I890. 

Mtos  E.  F.  FOSTER,  MMafrer. 

MIM  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Actinc  Mtfuicer 

loc^ooi^.    tS^iToo^^    IBofli^oi:^* 


AffMidM  V  daily  htlpiiif  odMn:  tiMy  win  halp  yo«. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

a  Beacon  Street,  Boeton. 


Teaohere  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades. 


RBGI8TBR    NOW. 


It  b  always  wIm  to  hava  **m  ffrleod  at  the  Cotart  of  Caeaar.'*    RaflMcr  Now! 


"*'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

ISO  Boylston  St. 

RCCOMMCNDS    TCACHCRS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Tkla  b  an  ago  of  apaclalbts  — It's  an  afoncy's  boslnaas  to  placa  teachart. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uadiam    lyn 

Free  Literature.    Address  HAIIIUW,  IWU. 


Tba  Salary  yoor  aaaltflcatloM  daaarva  to  Incraaaad  by  an  agaocy  raglitratloo. 


TI1.0  IBIoli.oirzxi.ozrli.oir^  Toeiolxoirfli'   ^^^02x07;   ^    , 

A  fopefior  afeocy  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  nee  to  school  officials 
CBABLBS  W.  IIULFOID.  Prop.  (Tsl.  ZiU-tW  VaadorMH)   353  Fifth  Ato..  New  York.  N.Y. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  ^SLTSn.!^^^^^ 

NO   ADVANCC    FCE 


Operates  locally  and  nationally. 

Direct  recommendations.     Well 

prepared  teacberB  in  great  demand.    305  D  7th  St,  Allaatown,  Pa. 


An  Agaocy  raglitratloo  la 


I  yoor  chaocaa  for  aacortog  work  aotlraty  congaalal. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Eight  pace  Booklet  "  Road  to  Good  Positions  *[  Free. 
How  to  Apj 


Oor  Spaolal  Flald 

Cstocada.  Kansai,  Mowtaaa,  New  Modoa.  Oregon,  Ariisaa, 
Callforab,  Oklalioma.  Tens.  Wsshlnftoo,  WyamhM, 
I4aha,  Nskmka,  Ntvatfa.  H§,  Dakota,  to.  Dakota,  Utah 


Eight  I   ^ 

How  to  Apply  f 

of  all  the  States,  free  to  memberL 


One  Agency  that  does  the  work  of  Many. 

The  largest  and  most  widely  patronised  Agency  in  the 

West.    Wm.  Boffar.  Pd.lT.  A.M..llanadar. 


for  a  School,  With  Laws  of  Certification 

es,  free  to  memberL    Fifty  Cents  in 

stamps  to  non-members. 


ROC/KyMr/£ACH£RS 


/fCf/MCY   EMPIRE   BID  G.  Df  svf  p  C( 


Hava  yoo  tyar  ragtatarad  with  ao  agaocy?    It  pays. 


FOR  16  YEARS 


has  been  boiUing  up  iS;  business  in  the  Northwest 
until  to-day  it  has  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
educatofsin  its  field.  Write  to-day  for  our  Seven- 
teenth  Year  Book.  P.  H.  HUNTWORTH,  Mgr. 
S35  Now  York  Block.  Saattia,  Washiogtoo. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec^y.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avonoo 

_  _  NEW  YOBK 

Recommends  college  and   normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other   teachers  to  coUeges,  public   and   private 

ichoob  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^    ^^^^^^    ^ 

Advises  parents  about  schoob. Wm.    O.  PRATT,  NIanager 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 


K  ,    K  .    M  C 


iiitcrd  Service.    Write  for  our  Free  Booklet     How  to  Apply.    26th  Ye. 
S,     Mvsr.  JLM  S.   MJ.li.   Avo.  (  IIK  A(,<),   IL! 


FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE-^  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


CAOO    NCWVOftK     ^    OAinnOflg    KANSAS  CITY, MD. 

mur  NAkk  n>T  moM  atok  MiNiaar  sulk  New  voa«  Ufa  tiok. 

JACKSOflVILLt.^LA  CNArTANOO«A.T«MN.  S^ONANC.  WAaH. 

u.s  TawsT  suto.    Tsn^kc  CownT    CHAwaaa  o»  cowwmcs  aula 


NOTES 

—  Valparaiso  University,  founded  in 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  in  1873,  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators and  students  alike  to  establish 
an  institution  where  rich  and  poor  alike 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
thorough,  practical  education  at  an  ex- 
pense within  their  means.  The  Univer- 
sity is  beautifully  located  in  Valparaiso 
in  a  fertile  tract  of  country  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  regular  Siunmer  Session 
opens  oa  May  29,  1917.  The  regular 
faculty,  comprising  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  instructors,  is  retained  through- 
out this  session.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  particular  needs  of  simuner  students. 
Credits  obtained  during  the  summer 
quarter  may  be  applied  on  any  of  the 
regular  courses  of  study.  The  follo\%*ing 
departments  are  maintained  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Summer:  Preparatory, 
High  School,  Primary  Methods,  Kinder- 
garten Methods,  Education,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Bible  Study,  Conunerce,  Phonog- 
raphy and  Typewriting,  Review  for  Teach- 
ers, Engineering,  Architecture,  Manual 
Training,  Agriculture,  Public  Speaking, 
Music,  Fine  Art,  Home  Economics  and 
Pharmacy.  The  University  catalog  con- 
taining full  information  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  request. 


The  Personal  Experience 

of  a  teacher  who  desired  a  school  library 
for  the  use  of  her  pupils,  and  though  with- 
out fimds,  was  successful  in  securing  a 
library  with  no  expense  to  herself  or  pupils, 
is  given  in  an  illustrated  booklet  issued  1^ 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago.    Send  for  it  free. 


Government  Positions 
for  Teachers 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  should 
try  the  United  States  Government  examina- 
tions to  be  held  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try during  April.  The  positions  to  be  filled 
p9y  from  1600  to  $1500:  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  A  221,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  obtainable  and  givmg 
many  sample  examination  questions,  whi<£ 
wUl  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


DOMINONUMBERCARDS 

Price,  25  centa,  poatpaid 


Red.  ydlow,  green  and  purple  sheets  of  card- 
board pnnted  as  above,  giving  neariy  500  dominos 
when  cut  up.  Especially  helpful  in  number  wori. 
Directions  on  eavekjipt, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NEW  YORK    CHICA60    SAN  FRANaiOO 


April  1917 
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teachers.^    It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  btssiness.    Some.of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
teachers^  agencies  are  managfed  by  able^  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation^ 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SqHOOL." 


—  Educators  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  peril  of  over-specialization.  The 
teacher  whose  study  and  practice  has  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  a  single  subject, 
finds  himself  less  adaptable  to  changes 
of  position.  A  lack  of  adaptability  keeps 
many  teachers  in  uncongenial  positions 
where  the  salary  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  work  required.  The  teacher  who 
knows  two  subjects  well  can  adapt  him- 
self to  a  large  number  of  opportunities. 
As  a  secondary  line  of  specialization  many 
teachers  are  turning  to  physical  training. 
The  grade  teacher  who  also  can  teach  phy- 
sical training  stands  an  excellent  oppor- 
timity  for  steady  advancement.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  trend  toward  dual  specializa- 
tion, the  American  College  of  Physical 
Education,  4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, conducts  each  year  a  simimer  course 
for  public  school  teachers.  In  the  sue 
weeks'  term  the  College  instructs  teachers 
in  the  fimdamentals  of  physical  education 
and  equips  them  for  added  work  that  leads 
tol)etter  positions  and  increased  salary. 


Sgwing 

Out  in  the  highways,  wherever  we  go, 
Seed  we  must  gather,  seed  we  must  sow; 
Even  the  tiniest  seed  has  a  power, 
Be  it  a  thistle  or  be  it  a  flower. 

Out  of  each  moment  some  good  we  obtain; 
Something  to  winnow  and  scatter  again; 
All  that  we  Usten  to,  all  that  we  read. 
All  that  we  think  of,  is  gathering  seed. 

Gathering  seed,  we  must  scatter  as  well; 
God  will  watch  over  the  place  where  it 

fell. 
Only  the  gain  of  the  harvest  is  ours: 
Shall  we  plant  thistles,  or  shall  we  plant 

flowers?  —  Josephine  Pollard 


Teachers  Become  United  States 
Government  Clerks 

'  Hundreds  of  clerks  are  wanted  in  the  State, 
Anny,  Navy,  Interior,  and  other  departments 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Salary  $840  to  $1500 
with  rapid  increase.  Ijfe  jobs,  short  hours, 
long  vacations.  All  teachers  are  advised  to 
try  the  examination  to  be  held  throughout 
the  entire  country  during  April. 

Write  inunediately  to  Franklin  Institute,. 
Dept.  A  222,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
of  dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book 
showing  the  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
many  sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

FOR  BUSY  WORK— 


raiMMr  uiTHMnic  cmds 

Put  up  in  envelope,  and  making  250 cards,  about 
tliree-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  printed  on  both 
sides,  500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs,  assorted 

*^*^**"-      Price.  15  cents,  postpaid 


2X3 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


"THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  LEADING  MASSACHUSETTS  EDUCATORS,— 
a  college  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  publisher, — say  of  our 
Manual  with  Advice  to  Candidates.    Sent  free  to  New  England  teachers. 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  Agency  registration  increaies  your  chances  for  secorins  work  entirely  congenial. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ESTABUSHBD    !BBO 

623  South  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Offiet:  SPOKANE.  WASHINOTON 


OUR    BOOKLET 

'^Teaching  as  a  Business/' 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


ConpetitJon  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year  — use  every 


MIDLAND 

TEACHERS' 

ADENCY 


Seventeen  years  under  the  same  management 
assures  the  best  of  service  to  both  employer  and 
teacher.    It  is  none  too  early  to  enroll  for  1917-18. 


Wairensburg^    Mo. 

SPOKANE,   Wash. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

UTAH 


THE  McGULLOUGH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

A  Successful  School  and  College  Bureau 

J.  F.  McCullough  Geo.  T.  Palmer 

Gives  discriminating  service  to  employers  needing  teachers  and  to  teachers  seeking  positions. 

WtCLlX^M^GL^    E)3KOl3.eLa:^8:o     IQxxlXCULxJt.^^    Ol3.io^8:o«    IXlirxoifii 


Employ  aa  asency  to  act  as  your  business  manaser. 


Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

1013-14-15  Herskowitz  Bldgr* 
OKIiAHOMA  CITY     OKLAHOMA 


Good  salaries  and  excellent  chances 
for  promotion  in  the  growing  Southwest. 
Traveling  Representative  working  in  the 
behalf  of  our  members.    Enroll  at  once. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


EFFICIENT 
■    SERVICE 


C.RtAT  LAKl.>   l()  1 

"  rimMLAPOLi.i 

TKAfHr-Pi 
ACl'MY 


\Vrite  for  trt^e  Booklet 
306  I4th  Ave,,  S-  E. 
MlnneapoiJSi  Minn.. 


Do  it  Now  I 


Do  It  Nowl 


1647    TEACHERS    NEEDED    IN    24    DAYS 


During  a  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  working  days,  1915-16,  employers  asked  us  for  1647  teachers  to  fill 
positions  in  thirty-three  states.  OUR  FIFTH  YEAR  of  recommendingonly  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers. 
THIS  IS  WHY  our  members  are  usually  elected.    THEY  ARE  WANTED.    Thirteen  Thousand  brainy  men  and 


women  (daced  by  our  A9sociation.    Free  .registration. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOaATION  (INC) 
673  Scarritt  Bldtf.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


,A.  Z^  Z^  O  XT  SJ  O  33  AO:  Zl  SJ  T 

Our  Specialization  in  choice  positions  for  superior  instructors  is  bringing  a  surplus  of  calls  for  strong  candidates, 
with  or  without  experience,  capable  of  filling  appointments,  in  all  t3mes  of  positions  encountered  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation .    If  qualified  ask  for  list  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  before  SEPTEMBER  1 ,  1917. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BIdg.,  19  S.  U  Salle  St.,  Chicago  A.  P.  Goddard,  Pres. 


THE  GARY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TWO  OFFICES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
0\ir  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  employers. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which 
we  need  suitable  candidates. 

C.  WILBUB  CABY.  Manatfer  OEOBOE  H.  LABBABEE,  MaBatfer 

CoDD.  Mataal  Balldlntf*  Hartford.  Cona.  Fidelity  Baildlqd.  Portland.  MalBe. 

NEW  ENGi-AND  AND  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS  ESPECIALLY  DESIREF 
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The   Nation's   Health   Tomorrow  — 

and   the    Children's   Teeth  Today 

Educators  all  over  the  country  are  realizing  the  important 
truth  of  '*Good  Teeth  —Good  Health"  Practising  and 
teaching  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  a  public  duty— with  im- 
mediate and  future  rewards. 

Use  a  standard  dentifrice—Gilgate  s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 
You  know  the  advantages  of  keeping  your  own  teeth  sound 
and  attractive.  You  will  benefit,  too,  from  having  pupils 
with  clean,  wholesome  mouths,  kept  so  by  daily  care. 
Better  attendance,  better  discipline  and  therefore  faster  prog' 
ress  are  to  be  expected  from  such  children. 

Dr.  W.  A.  White,  lecturer  on  Oral  Hygiene  for  the  New  York 
State  Depjartment  of  Health*  in  his  article  in  the  "Dental 
Cosmos"  makes  this  enlightening  statement:  *'It  has  been 
learned  that  the  absence  from  school  due  to  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  mouth  and  teeth  avemges  about  47  per  cent " 

The  unique  help  that  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  offers  you  is  two-fold: 

1  st^  For  personal  use  —  Colgate's  is  a  safe  dentifrice 
that  cleans  the  teeth  thoroughly  to  their  natural  white- 
ncost  as  a  mere  liquid  can  never  do. 

2nd:   For  educational   use  —  the    delicious    flavor    of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  appeals  to  the  normal  taste. 
It  encourages  the  habit  of  twice-a-day  tooth  brush- 
ing, something  a  "druggy"  tasting  dentifrice  must 
,  always  fail  to  do. 

Helpful  printed  matter  will  be  sent  on  request,  but  we 
regret  that  we  amno/ send  trial  tubes.  Market  conditions 
compelled  us  to  eliminate  this  offer  on  January  1st,  as 
announced  in  this  and  other  publi cations. 

COLGATEi&  CO.,  Dept  80,  199  Fulton  St,  New  York 
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That's  a  Time  You  Need  T.  C.  U.  Protection 


Just  after  school  opened  last  fall,  we  received  an  interesting  letter  from  a  T.  C.  U. 
teacher  in  California,  to  whom  we  had  sent  a  claim  check,  in  which  she  said: 

**A  teacher  has  no  better  friend  than  the  T.  C.  U.,  especially  during  vacation  when  she 
is  on  expense  instead  of  on  salary.  This  is  the  second  time  during  vacation  that  the 
T.  C.  U.  has  cheerfully  and  promptly  aided  me  in  the  pavment  of  physician's  bills,  and  it 
surely  gives  one  a  fueling  cf  protection  to  know  that  if  ilhiess,  accident  or  quarantine 
increases  one's  expenses,  the  T.  C.  U.  stands  ready  to  give  aid.*' 

Vacation  time  is  danger  time^  for  the  risk  of  Sickness  or  Accident  is  greater  than 
during  the  school  year,  and  the  income  is  cut  off.  How  very  important,  then,  it  is  that 
you  be  protected  during  the  summer  months. 

Every  summer  ice  pay  hundreds  of  claims  to  Teachers  who  were  thoughtful  enough  to 
provide  in  advance  for  those  misfortunes  which,  some  time,  come  to  each  of  us.  Read 
the  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  grateful  letters  we  received  last  season 
during  and  inunediately  after  the  vacation  f>eriod. 

An  Ohio  Tearher  wrote:  "Accept  my  most  sincere  appreciation  of  your  quick  and 
willing  settlement  for  my  sickness  during  this  summer  vacation.  I  feel  that  every  teacher 
should  be  a  member  of  the  T.  C.  U." 

A  Seiv  Jersey  Teacher  wrote:  **  I  wish  to  thank  the  T.  C.  U.  for  the  courtesy,  prompt- 
ness and  fairness  with  which  they  settled  my  claim  for  sickness  due  to  typhoid  fever. 
Having  been  taken  sick  in  the  middle  of  my  vacation  the  check  was  veiy  acceptable." 

An  Arkansas  Teacher  wrote:  "I  appreciate  the  promptness  with  which  the  T.  C.  U. 
settled  my  claim.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  organization  that  protects  the  teacher  during 
the  summer,  and  I  am  very  >;lad  that  I  am  a  member  of  it." 

A  Nebraska  Teacher  wrote:  *'I  greatly  appreciate  the  promptness  and  fairness  shown 
me  by  the  T.  C.  U.  My  doctor's  bill  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  taken  care  of  at  a  time 
(summer  vacation)  when  such  unexpected  biUs  are  met  with  most  difl5culty." 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 


229  T.CU.  BuUding 


▼       Every    teacher    in    America 

\      should    be   a   member   of 

\     the  T.  C.  U.  and  share 

/*     ^   ^     its  protection.    If  you 

^f^   ^  have    not    already 

/     •x^S^      done  so,   fill  out 

o^ A,     •  ^-A^       coupon    for 
o/<?^%.    ^    ^•U.V    in  forma- 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


^^. 


Who  Will  Pay  the  Doctor, 

the  Norse   and   the  Board   Bill 

When  You're  Sick? 

pv  ,? >   ^    '  Or  when  your  turn  comes  to  meet  with  an  Acci- 

%  T^^j,    '*•.  Q\^      dent?    Remember,  you  can't  depend  on  your 
^^Q  ^j^    %  ^^    ^    Salary  to  do  it  in  the  summer  time.    A  little 


<%\ 


^4. 


\ 


^% 


"VA 


^^      "hard  luck"  will  quickly  pile  up  a  debt 
,.     \     A»  ^    ^^^^   ^"^  w^P®  °^t  ^®  '^aax^  earned 
4/V    *^  savings  of  many  years.     Better  get 

y^y%-    t»>  ^    T.  C.  U.  protection   belore   you 

^iT  'o     %  .     start  on  your  vacation. 


What  the  T.  C.  U. 
Wm   Do  For  You 


You  will  he  paid  tSOJOO  a  nunUhj  when  you 
are  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident.  This 
will  help  you  to  pay  your  doctor  and  your 
nurse,  and  other  buls  which  come  with  sic^ess 
or  injuries.  This  will  protect  your  savings 
account  so  you  will  not  have  to  start  it  all  over 
again.    This  will  keep  you  out  of  debt. 

You  will  be  paid  $25,00  a  month  for  a  period 
of  illness  that  does  not  confine  you  to  the 
house,  but  keeps  you  from  your  woik.  This 
will  pay  your  board  while  you  get  well  and 
strong.  You  will  not  have  to  overtax  your 
strength  by  returning  to  work  before  you 
should. 

Operation  and  Hospital  Benefits  will  be  paid 
you  in  addition  to  other  benefits. 

You  will  be  paid  SSOjOT*  a  month  when  you 
are  quarantined,  and  your  salary  is  thus 
stopped.    This  insures  your  income. 

You  may  receive  the  following  q)ecific  in- 
denmities  in  lieu  of  [monthly  indemnity,  if 
you  prefer. 

Broken  Arm  $  85.00 

Broken  Leg   100.00 

Broken  Leg  above  knee 150.00 

Broken  ILnee-cap 100.00 

Broken  CoUar-bijne 75.00 

Dislocated  Shoulder,  Elbow  or  Wrist  60.00 

Dislocatcsd  Ankle   60.00 

Dislocated  Knee-cap 70.00 

Surgeon  bills  for  minor  accidents  not 

to  exceed 11.67 

//  pays  for  accidental  loss  of 

Annual      Insurance 
In  the         Increase  for       alter 
First  Year       Five  Years  Fifth  Year 

Life   $1000  $100.00  $1500 

Both  hands 1000  100.00  1500 

Both  feet 1000  100.00  1500 

Both  eyes 1000  100.00  1500 

One  hand   500  50.00  750 

One  foot 500  50.00  750 

One  eye 333  33.33  600 

All   accident   Benefits   Doubled  for   Railroad 
Wreck  and  Travel  Accidents.  \ 
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As  this  country  has  entered  the  World 
War,  never  perhaps  has  there  been  so 
great  a  need  for  interesting  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  public  schools  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  things  in  life.  Enough 
of  horror  will  enter  their  minds;  we 
should  not  fail  to  counteract  this  by  de- 
veloping a  love  for  the  finest  things.  A 
love  for  beautiful  pictures  will  help. 


Reprodtictions  of  the  World's  Great  Paintings 

A  Cent-and-a-Half  Each 

for  20  or  more 

20  for  ao  cents;  $1.50  per  hundred.     Post- 
paid.    Size  5^-^x8.     Send  30  cents  for  20 
art  subjects,  or  20  for  children. 
Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size.  For  50  or  more.  3x3 J^. 
Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size.  For  5  or  more.  10x12. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Colors     Order  NOW  for  Spring  Bird  Study. 

Two  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more.    Size  7x9.     Send  50  cents  for  25  common 

birds  and  a  very  brief  description  of  each. 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing.    90  cents  each;  10  for  $8.50.    Portraits  $1.00  each. 

Size  22x28  including  the  white  margin. 

(Send  90  oents  for  the  Horse  Fair  or  Sir  Galahad  or  Song  of  the  Lark  and  frame  it  for  your  schoolroom.) 
CHtfllO£U6SS   Beautiful  64-page  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations  for  5  two-cent 
^  stamps.    (Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.) 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  I,   Maiden,  Mass. 


^4ng  o(  (he  Larfc  Br^n 

This  is  one  of  the  Half  Cent  Site. 


MODERN  PRIMARY  METHODS 

By  correspondence.  A  thorough  study  of  the  modem 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  literature,  seat- 
work,  arithmetic,  spelling,  handwriting,  handwoncand 
nature  study.    Address 

NELLIE  E.  COOPER 
111  W.  KlBff  Stnd,  Jehami  City.  Tcao. 


101  BEST  SONGS 

(.roatost   St'lliim   Sonii  HooK  in  World 


Ewerj  Teadier  sbould 

get  Wrmm  taipis 

keys,  woedk. 

enacknowl- 

ppd.. 


vNCCAMiBoa*  taoieaM* 


U^  PAGE'S 

CEMENT 

STANDS    MOT  AND  COLO  WATER     lO 


So^odont 


^       rOIt  TE£tH  AKD  BREATH 
3     ^'Uftve*  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC 
j£S     fe«lmff  on  your  teeth  wid  guma" 


^    Afor^Than  Joat  A  Fine  D«nl]f  rice;  tx^ 

^    It  Fights  Pyorrhea  (Rigg'c  Disease)  g 

sas     T^R  Sa2.o{lDTi  t  now  ccmtAiat  Kn^tfn^  en  J  it*  eis*  ^^ 

Sg^      r»(W:*lrd  allulotcl — if-.c  rrcit  dc&taJ  tJi sec vrry  Used  Z^ 

f^^     for  PjWinbcfl  —  ihe  dreii^ed  ijscise  VfHich  fiGsboja  ^ 

joiff  teetb  without  pain  or  mnung.  z^ 

Thf  re  tore  jFjcA  lili«  coEtibfl  o'  P  jorrlie*  by  dkily  ute  ^ 

of  SoixoJoiit.  Ariirli  K^^nni  Dd  yotif  tHth  atti)  ffucni,  ~^ 

wltite^i  Mnd  pqbihet  yofur  teeUi,  i^ieictvcs  the  e  oAmiU  ^ 

Start  Ai  fiml V  tod^.  Piiteu  powder  or  1i  iiju  id  2Se*  ^ 

ftlex,  p»te,  powdff  or  iiqm J.    Stjie  wktch  Uo.  ^ 

HALL  &  RUOCEL  S 

203  Wulusvton  Street  Nc»f  York  ^^ 


Visit  DENVER'S 
New  Mountain^Parks 

and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  (Estes) 
the  most  wonderful  mountain  scenery  and  automobile 
trips  in  the  world.    38  other  Short  Scenic  Tript 

by  Rail,  Auto  and  Trolley.  1 4  one  day  trips.  Low 
rates  on  all  railroads  to  Denver  the  Gateway  to  1 2 
National  Parks  and  32  National  Monuments. 

Write  for  FREE  Picture  Books 

that  tell  where  to  go,  what  to  see  and  what  it  costs  to  enjoy 
a  one,  two,  three  or  four  weeks  vacation  in  Colorado. 
THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 
63,8  17Ui  St,  Denver,  Colo, 


wpk-j®- 


COPELAND  LAKE 


ROCKY  fiOUNTAlN 
NATIONAL,    PARK 
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To  a  Bluebird 

Bluebird,  bluebird,  I  haven't  a  wing, 
So  I  cannot  fly,  as  you  see, 

But  I  almost  think  I  could  help  you  sing, 
If  you'd  only  give  me  the  key! 

—  A.E.A. 


Ghicajio  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

For  Women 

Summer  SeMion  June  22  to  July  27, 1917 

Theorftical   and    Practical   Courses    for   Public 

School  and  Ptajrgiound  'v^ork,  induding  ^Esthetic  and 

Folk  Dancing.    Swedish  and  German  Gvmnastics 

OrvUHall  Main  Dormitory  and   Games.      Elementary 

and  Advanced  work. 

Summer  Camp  in 
Michigan  during  the 
months  of  June,  August, 
September. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

430  S.  WalMfh  Avenue, 
Chicago.  lU. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

JUNE  3(Hh  to  AUGUST  1st 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindergarten   and    Elementary    Methods. 

Special  courses  available  in  Graphic  Arts, 
Music,  etc.  Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Many  advantages  in  Cnicago  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  golf  grounds,  summer  concerts,  etc. 
This  year's  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  School,  located  near  Lin- 
coln Park  and  the  Lake  Shore. 

For  detailed  information  address  Dept.  16, 
54  Scott  Street,  Chicago. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

AT 
^cSTALOZZl-FROEBEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

JUNE  25— AUGUST  3 

Cool  Class  Roams  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan 

Three  Deots.  1.  Kindergarten.  II.  Primary.  III.  Play- 
ground .  Practical  and  Advanced  Courses  —  Super- 
visor's  Course  —  Credits  toward  Diploma. 

Strong  Faculty  —  Fine  Equipment  —  Accredited. 

Address  Registrar,  Dept.  B,  616-22  So.  Michigan 
Blvd.*   Chicago.     (Note  22nd  year  opens  Sept.  18) 


TRAININB  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

+  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL  + 

R^iatercd  by  tbe  Stale  of  IIUi]oi&.  Three  year  course 
prrparatofy  inslTUCtion.  TliHirEtical  and  Practical  cUs^ 
work  tkruu^hout  ibe  cmir».  Minimum  caUancc  ir- 
quircmeotf  twu  years  HJjih  School  wort.  For  inJortda- 
tlon  auply  to  MISS  E  C  BUKflESS*  Supt.,  Bo£  33, 
TralniciE  S<:haol«  Michael  lie«sc  HoaplUlf  Chita eo 


EARN  MORE 

An  Unusual  Opportunity  to 
Increase    Your    Income, 


?      We  can  use  entrgelic  ambitious  young  men  [} 

E  and  wnmen  with  suct^ssiuHeaehing  expifrttfiice  |i 

::   lo  r^t^refipnt  us  locally  and  at  sumfnff  schools,  :; 

:;  Institutes  ^nd  chautauqu^i  in  the  sale  of  j: 

Public  School  MethoiJs*  | 

Neiw  EcliHof)  ii 

You  Tuavertg^ge  with  us  during  yoursutnmer  M 

vacalioti  or  on  a  rermanent  basts.  Pleasant,  re-  =; 

munL-ratlve  work.      For  detailed  information,  ;: 

address  \\ 

THE  METHODS  COMPANY,  INC  jj 

;  Dei>t  E^  59  E,  MBdison  St,  Chicep:o  ii 


Sweet  Memory  Day 

(Air  —  Chorus  of  "Sweet  Genevieve") 

O  Memory  Day,  sweet  Memory  Day, 
This  wreath  of  flowers  that  May  has 
made. 
Upon  the  graves  of  Blue  and  Gray 
To-day,  by  loving  hands  is  laid! 
—  A,  E,  A, 

Illinois  Training  School  For  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Nune  Ezam> 
iners.  Offers  a  three  year  course  of  trainins  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience  in  Cook  County  hospital.  2200  beds.  Private 
duty  experience  provided  in  otner  institutions. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  ol 
good  health,  of  age  (20-35),  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
edocatkynal  eQutvalent. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the 

Superinteodent  of  Nurses 

509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

Montessori  Teacher^Training  School 

Instruction  in  theory  and  use  of  Montessori  materials. 
Resident  and  day .  students.  Elementary  and  college 
preparatory  courses.  $30,000  building.  Basketball, 
Tennis.  For  iUustrated  folder,  address  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
Anderson,  DIrsetrMS,  Box  IPS.  Torrosdatt,  Phlltddphla.  Pa. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Term :  July  Ninth  to  August  Eighteenth 

A  variety  of  courses  in  the  following  subjects  leading  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees:  Anthropology, 
Bacteriology,  Botany,  Business  Law,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing. Economics,  Education.  English,  Finance  and  Com- 
merce. Geography,  German,  History,  lulian.  Latin, 
Mathematics.  Music,  Philosophv.  Physical  Education, 
Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Spanfah 
ana  Zoology. 

Systematic  Group  of  courses  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  centered  about  the  School  of  Observation. 
Model  High  School  classes  in  English,  French  and 
Mathematics,  supplemented  by  courses  on  Methods  of 
Teaching  High  School  subjects. 

Special  classes  in  the  teaching  of  Civics  to  all  grades, 
with  demonstration. 

A  special  group  of  courses  for  Continuation  Dass  train- 
ing will  be  offered  this  year. 

Practical,  systematic  and  advanced  courses  in  Psy- 
chology for  social  workers,  teachers  of  backward  chil- 
dren, superintendents,  general  suoervisors,  etc.  Psy- 
chological Clinic  and  Restoration  Class. 

All  courses  open  to  men  and  women.  Comfortable 
accommodations  in  theUniversity  Dormitories.  Librar>- . 
Houston  Hall,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool  open  to 
all  students. 

Week  ends  may  be  spent  at  the  seashore  —  AUantic 
City.  Cape  May,  Wildwood,  Ocean  Dty,  etc. 

For  circular  and  infonnation.  address  Owen  L.  Shinn, 
Director  of  the  Summer  School j  Box  101,  College  Hall, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Offers  a  three  year  course  to  young  women 
between  ages  of  19-35.  Accredited  by  the 
niinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 
Monthly  allowance  while  studying.  For  de- 
tails address  Eliza  Conde  Glenn,  Superintendent, 
149  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Physical 
Education 


TheSummer  Couiae  of  AKRKAll  COUItt  fK  mOL 
EDOCAnON  offers  a  pleasant  vacation  ami  ma^actxxi 
that  prepares  teachers  for  better  poBiions.  Funda- 
mentals of  Physical  Education  and  Ha^L  «T*""5 
Supervision  given  in  summer  eesnm.  ClKJice  of 
thirty-five  su^ects.  Gymnasium  driUs  and  catg- 
cises,  aesthetic  dancing,  tennis  and  other  athletio 
diversions.    Jod*  26  to  Aoaool  4,  -,      .^ 

Co^aeational  Splendid  BviUiDc  Lanr*  Faodly 
Portfolio  of  Athletic  Views  free. 
AKUUM  COUICE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDOaTMl        _ 
D«pt.  00        4200GnuidBoafovwd,CUca«o,IIL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President 
June  19th— August  Ind,  1917 

The  most  beautiful  group  of  Academic  Buildina  in 
this  country.  Distinguished  faculty.  Attendance  trom 
20  States.  A  working  school,  each  course  leading  to 
definite  credit. 

University  and  college  credit  for  teachers  and  studenis. 
Courses  for  college  entrance.  Professional  certificate 
credit  for  high  school  teachers,  grammar  grade  teachers, 
and  for  primary  teachers.  Strong  department  for  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  teachers.  Courses  in,  Manual 
Arts,  Domestic  Science,  and  A^culture. 

Tuition  $15  for  non- Virginians.  Room  and  board 
reasonable.  Special  reduced  rates.  Excursions  to  Wash- 
ington. Luray  Cavems.^01d  Point  Comfort,  Monticello. 
Illustrated  folder  and  official  announcement  in  February. 
Write  to  Charles  G.  Maphis. 
DIRECTOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  University,  Va. 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

See  Announcement  on  page  opposite 


National  Kindergarten  College 

Elizabeth   Harrison,   President 


NATIONAL  - 
IKINDERGARTEN 

coaEGt 


Wt 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 
June  18  to  August  10 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Meth- 
ods, under-graduatc  and  advanced. 
Special  courses  in  story-telling. 
Playground  with  community  features, 
Industrial  Art.  Sunday-school  Meth- 
ods. Out-o  f-dtK>r  o  bse  rvation  schools . 
Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Resident  dormitories  on  Co  liege 
Central  Dormiwiy  oo  College  Grounds  Grounds.     Many  social  advantages, 

parks,  playgrounds^  bathing  beaches,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  chun±es. 

lectures,   concerts,  theatre.    For  illustrated  announcement    address    Dept.  31, 

2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  »?§». 
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VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 


VALPASUUaO 


INOIAHA 


Old  College  Building 

TUa  I  TnvonvAvfv  ^^^  founded  September  16,  1873,  with  the 
A 1IK7  \jmiffSK9U,y  idea  of  nving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorou^,  praotioal  eduoation  at  an  einenae  within  hia 
roaoh.  That  such  an  Inatitution  is  a  neoeonty  may  be  judged  by  the  faet 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

ity  to  combine  woric  in  the  regulat 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  tho 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up  special  subjectsu 


The  Sammer  Sdiool 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  May  29th  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 

Departments 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  A  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer, 
ing.  Architecture,  Manual  Traipinf, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Pubho 
Speaking.  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Teachers 

will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


Equipment 

The  University  is  well  equippecl 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  laborar 
tories,  library^  etc.,  for  doing  tho 
highest  erade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  acbommodat- 
.  ing  000  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  SUte  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
gn^es  Of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teaohers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 


THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room.  $33  to  $45  per 
quarter.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Addraes 

HENRY  &  BROWN,  Prcs.  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  VieeJhrM. 

45tb  Year  WUl  Open  September  18, 1917 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 


New  Publications 

DESCRIBING 

New  Territories  in  New  Ontario 
and  Quebec 

are  now  being  prepared  for 

1917  TOURIST  BUSINESS 


MAIL  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO 

R.  W.  Chipman 

296  Washington  St^  Boston,  Mass. 

•who  will  send  you   the   latest  booklets  relating  to 

sport,  sea-side  resorts  and  the  possibilities 

for  summer  enjoyment  in 

Nova  Scotiai  New  Brunswick, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec, 

New  Ontario 


Qlor^kdo 


America's  playground  Un- 
rivaled auto  trips — to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  (Estes 
Park)  —  through  Denver's 
mountain  parks — in  and  about 
the  Pike's  Peak  Region  and 
Colorado  Springs. 

*'Racky  Mountain  Limited" 

Ffom  Ckk*iap  D«s  Nhb«s,  Omsha 

"Colorado  Flyer" 

Freoi  Hbhsss  CUjr,  Tajpeka 

and  other  trains  d^ily  from  Chicago, 
SL  Louis,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  St 
Paul,  St.  Joseph,  Peoria,  direct  to  Den- 
veri  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo. 

Aut&maiic  Block  Signoh 

ftnttt  Modem  AiJ-Si^eJ  Eqaiptnmni 

Superior  Dining  Car  S€rfncm 

Rock  Island  Travel  Bureaus  m  aU  im- 
portant cities.  Our  representatives  are 
travel  experts  who  will  assist  you  in 
planning  a  trip,  Quote  fares,  make 
reservations,  etc.    Write  today. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Pasi.  Traffic  Maaa£er 
KOCH  [SLAIfD  UKCS 
726  La  SaJl€  StatioQi  Chicago 


FOR  TOUR 
VACATION 


National  Park/ 


COLORADO 

CnAND  CIBCLE  fOUB 

1  TICKiT-1  TOUR-I  BAIIROAD 

BURLINGTON 


OP  CDUnSI; 


BIGGESr  BARGAIN  ON  TNE  HAP 

UT  HE  TEU  rou  MOIIE  ABOUT  IT 

».  f .  tUfTIS,  PAfltMCER  rHArriC  MAN  AGIO 

BUQLIIIGTOII  aouit 
BOON  41,  »r  W.  JACIUON  BLVD.,  CMICACO 
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RHYME   AND    STORY 
PRIMER 

By  ETTA  AUSTIN  BLAISDELL  and 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISDELL 

"Story-approach"  method  with 
emphasis  on  phrasing.    All  pictures 
in  colors.    Price,  32  cents. 
Just  published. 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

AND  THE  LARGEST 
is  WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR 

the  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Readers.  Carefully 
graded.  All  pictures  in  colors.  Vocabulary  of  200  words.  Total 
material,  8,000  words.    Price,  30  cents.    Just  published, 

PLAY  AWHILE: 

A  Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Second  Year 

By  M,  A.  DOHENY.    Price,  50  cents.    Just  published, 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

By  E.  A.  &  M.  F.  BLAISDELL 

For  first-year  reading 
BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  40c. 
CHERRY-TREE  CHILDREN,    40c. 

For  second-year  reading 

POLLY  AND  DOLLY,  40c. 

TOMMY  TINKER'S  BOOK,  40c. 

TWILIGHT  TOWN.  40c. 

PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS.  40c. 

BUNNY  RABBITS  DIARY,  40c. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS: 

How  to  Learn  Easily.  Dearborn  $1.00 
Workmanship  in  Words.  KeUey  $1.00 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 

S4  BCAOON  ffTREET.  BefTON  128  10.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAfiO 


TWO   NEW  WORDS   A  DAY 
IS  THE  HICKS  SPELLER  WAY 


In  the  Hicks  Champion  Speller 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  intensive 
study  of  words.  There  is  no  avoid- 
ing the  essentials,  no  sugar  coating 
the  pill.  The  child  learns  to  spell 
two  new  words  each  day  and  does 
not  forget  what  he  has  learned. 

The  book  provides  for  frequent 
spelling  contests,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten. There  are  about  7000  words 
in  the  book,  1872  of  which  are 
taught   intensively. 

Lei  us  send  you  more  information 


American   Book   Company 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicaco 


Botton 


MENTAL  STRAIN 

exhausts  die  vital  phosphates 
from  die  brain  cells 

Phosphates  are  vital  constituents  of 
the  bodily  tissues.  When  worry,  anx- 
iety, overwork  or  loss  of  sleep  cause 
mental  strain,  the  brain  cells  are  de- 
pleted of  their  phosphates,  and  these 
elements  must  be  replaced  before  nor- 
mal conditions  can  oe  reestablished. 

The  phosphates  so  necessary  to  brain 
power  are  supplied  in  an  agreeable 
lorm,  in  Horsiord's  Acid  Phosphate,. a 
scientific  preparation  which  nourishes 
brain,  nerves,  tissuesand blood.  When- 
ever mental  strain  or  depression  is  felt 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

restores  normal  conditions 
by  renewing  the  phosphates 

Sold  hy  DruggtMta    Send  for  Free  Booklet 
miMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ProvMane*,  R.  I. 


^  Do  You  Want 
Your  Pupils 
to  See 


the  places  and  objects  they  study  about?  Do  you  want  them  to 
visit  fields,  factories  and  workshops  and  see  the  processes  described 
in  their  textbooks?  They  may  do  this  right  in  the  schoolroom 
by  means  of  the  latest  and  most  important  achievement  in  the 
science  of  graphic  education  —  the 

Underwood  System  of 
Visual  Instruction 

Briefly,  it  is  a  system  comprising  under  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  25  of  the  foremost  educators  of  this  country  advance 
use  of  the  lantern  slide  combined  with  the  latest  development 
and  application  of  the  principle  of  stereoscopic  photography 
and  vision  —  the  principle  upon  which  human  vision  itself  is 
based  and  which  shows  all  objects  not  in  two  dimensions  as  the 
.  ordinary  photograph  does,  but  in  three. 

This  Visual  Instruction  System  is  prepared  for  use  in  teaching 
25  different  school  subjects.  The  stereographs  and  slides  are  so 
selected  and  cross-indexed  that  each  stereograph  or  slide  is  made 
to  serve  for  all  the  school  subjects  for  which  it  has  teaching  value. 
One  thus  does  the  work  of  12,  and  the  sets  of  600  and  1,000  per- 
form the  work  of  twelve  times  as  many/  This  means  great 
economy.  A  comprehensive  cloth-bound  Teachers'  Manual  of 
700  pages  prepared  by  the  editorial  board  of  expert  educators  is 
furnished  with  each  set.  This  is  the  teacher's  authoritative  guide. 
The  whole  work  is  not  expensive,  and  is  known  as 

The  World  Visualized  for  the  Classroom 

Send  for  our  handsome  explanatory  free  pamphlet  and  particulars 
of  our  free  Lecture  Service  and  Fund  Raising  Plan  to  Schools. 

Underwood  &  Underwood 

417  Fifth  Avenue,  [Dept.  P]      New  York  City 
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Teach  this  Now 

The  Young  Athenian's  Oath 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  an  act  of  dishonesty 
or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suflFering  comrades  in  the  ranks.  We 
will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  singly  and 
together.  We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best 
to  incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone 
to  annul  them  or  set  them  at  naught.  We  will  strive  increasingly  to 
quicken  the  public's  sense  of  ciN-ic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these  ways  we 
shall  transmit  this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 


Poor  Miss  Martin 

Edith  L.  Boyd 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Martin?  And  are  you  still  teach- 
ing school?" 

The  matron  asks  this  in  a  half  patronizing  tone  that  leaves 
Miss  Martin  outside  the  pale  of  well-achieved  matrimony 
among  a  sorrowing  horde  of  disappointed  sisters. 

Does  Miss  Martin  answer,  "I  am  very  well,  thank  you. 
And  are  you  still  keeping  house  for  your  husband  and  chil- 
dren?'* She  does  not,  but  what  would  happen  if  she 
should? 

"Ah,  Miss  Martin  how  d'ye  do?  Still  teaching,  eh?" 
Thus  says  the  business  man  of  her  acquaintance  in  a  quizzi- 
cal manner. 

Imagine  Miss  Martin  replying,  "Yes,  indeed!  You  are 
still  carrying  on  your  banking  business,  I  presume." 

She  does  not,  but  picture  lus  puzzled  gaze  following  her 
on  down  the  street  if  she  had. 

"Well,  well,  Miss  Martin!  Still  teaching  school,  I  see/' 
remarks  the  old  doctor  in  a  consoling  tone. 

Miss  Martin  might  reply,  "Well,  well.  Dr.  Shaw!  Still 
making  your  rounds  of  sick  beds,"  and  have  him  look  at 
her  sharply  to  see  if  she  shows  signs  of  breaking. 

"Hello,  Miss  Martin!"  cries  the  man,  who  once  proposed 
to  her.  "Going  to  teach  school  always?"  His  manner 
commiserates  her  for  what  she  has  missed. 

"Yes,  indeed  Sam,  and  glad  to  be  doing  it.  Are  you 
still  speculating  on  your  thirty-five  dollars  per  week  and 
leaving  Sadie  to  keep  house  and  four  children  on  what  she 
can  coax  out  of  you?"  Miss  Martin  does  not  say  and  leave 
him  trying  to  decide  whether  it  was  sour  grapes  or  a  knock- 
down blow. 

We  often  wonder  why  people  seem  to  think  this  the  most 
interesting  way  to  approach  a  teacher.  Teaching  is  as 
appropriate  a  life  work  as  any  that  a  woman  may  follow, 
and  since  a  man  continues  in  his  profession  during  his  work- 
ing years,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  adverse  comment 
if  a  woman  chooses  to  do  the  same.  Let  the  world,  then, 
cease  to  be  surprised  if  she  does,  and  accept  it  as  a  fact. 
Women  are  now  more  than  formerly  continuing  in  profes- 
sional work  even  after  they  marry,  and  as  indications  point 
toward  a  growth  rather  than  a  decrease  in  this  practise,  it 
need  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  necessity  aitl  a  subject  of  /> 
reproach  or  condolence.  Digitizecfby^Lrrl        ^    L 
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Active  Lessons  in  Oral  and  Written  Language 

Frederick  H.  Spinney 


THIS  work  was  begun  in  a  class  of  foreign  children, 
and  proved  so  satisfactory   that   it  was  tried  in 
many  other  classrooms  of  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Grades,  with  equally  gratifying  results. 
The  lessons  outlined  in  this  article  are  merely  suggestive 
of  the  hundreds  of  such  exercises  that  may  be  devised  by 
a  resourceful  and  enthusiastic  teacher. 
The  first  lesson  will  be  foimd  suitable  for  a  Second  Grade. 
The  teacher  called  Harry  up  to  the  front. 
"Now,  all  watch  to  see  what  Harry  does." 
Prompted  by  the  teacher,  Harry  sat  on  the  chair,  then 
shut  his  eyes;  then  ran  to  his  seat. 
The  teacher  niunbered  each  activity  on  the  board: 


Harry 


2 
3 


"Now,  who  can  tell  me  the  first  thing  that  Harry  did?" 

''Re  siUed  in  the  ch2dT." 

"That  does  not  soimd  just  right ;  who  can  say  it  correctly? 

"Harry  sal  on  the  chair." 

The  teacher  accepted  that  statement,  and  wrote  it  on 
the  board  after  the  munber  1. 

"Who  can  tell  me  the  second  thing  that  Harry  did?" 

''He  locked  his  eyes.'* 

"Did  he  use  a  key?''     ' 

That  question  brought  forth  general  laughter. 

"He  closed  his  eyes,"  suggested  a  boy  in  the  front  seat. 

"That  is  better." 

The  teacher  wrote  that  statement  after  the  number  2. 

"Who  can  tell  me  the  third  thing  that  Harry  did?" 

"He  run  to  his  seat." 

"That  is  not  quite  correct;  you  try,  Ida." 

"He  ran  to  his  seat." 

"That  sentence  will  do  for  our  story."  The  teacher 
wrote  it  on  the  board. 

"Now,  look  at  the  entire  story  carefully,  and  raise  your 
hand  when  you  think  you  can  read  it  nicely." 

The  story  was  thus  expressed: 

Harry 

1  Harry  sat  on  the  chair. 

2  He  closed  his  eyes. 

3  He  ran  to  his  seat. 

In  a  few  seconds  every  pupil  was  eager  to  read  the  story. 

Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  allowed  the  privilege. 
"Are  there  any  hard  words  in  the  story?" 
It  was  decided  that  chair ^  closed^  eyes,  and  seat  were  hard 

words. 
"Who  can  replace  those  words  if  I  erase  them?" 
The  teacher  erased  the  four  words;  and  three  different 


pupils  attempted  to  replace  them  before  they  were  re- 
placed correctly. 

"Now,  I'll  erase  the  entire  story,  and  I  wish  to  see  how 
many  can  write  it  without  making  one  mistake." 

The  topic  M  the  story  was  left  on  the  board,  also^the 
numbers.  Each  pupil  was  eager  to  write  the  story  without 
one  mistake.  The  teacher  announced  later  in  the  day  the 
names  of  those  who  wrote  it  correctly. 

When  the  teacher  examined  the  written  work,  she  found 
that  many  of  the  pupils  failed  to  use  capitals;  many 
spelt  his  without  the  h;  others  used  set  for  sai,  run  for 
ra»;  and  a  number  misspelled  the  words  that  the  pupils 
selected  as  "difficult." 

In  order  to  review  the  exercise,  without  detracting  from 
the  interest,  the  following  activity  was  utili25ed: 

Two  Boys 

1  Two  boys  sat  on  the  chairs. 

2  They  put  their  hands  on  their  heads. 

3  They  ran  to  their  seats. 

The  statements  were  made  by  the  pupils,  written  on 
the  board,  read  by  six  pupils,  and  then  erased,  and  the 
entire  "story"  was  written  on  paper. 

The  successful  adaptation  of  this  method  depends  \txy 
much  upon  the  teacher.  When  carried  out  in  the  proper 
spirit,  it  has  many  conunendable  features. 

The  pupils  must  observe  carefully;  they  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  oral  narration;  they  read  with  "expression" 
because  they  have  in  mind  a  clear  picture  of  the  content 
of  the  story;  and  they  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
the  story  in  written  form. 

A  LESSON  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  THIRD  GRADE 

Four  girls  were  asked  to  come  up  to  the  front^of  the 
room.    A  fifth  girl  secured  a  flag  and  joined  the  others. 

"Now,  all  watch  carefully,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
to  tell  me  everything  that  the  girls  do." 

Prompted  by  the  teacher,  the  four  girls  formed  a  circle; 
Sophie  stood  in  the  center  with  a  flag;  she  waved  itjfour 
times;  then  all  ran  to  their  seats. 

The  teacher  named  the  story. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


The  Girls  and  the  Flag 


After  each  separate  activity,  she  asked  for  a  statement 
from  the  pupils.    Often  it  was  necessary  to  call  four  or 
five  pupils  before  securing  a  satisfactory  statement. 
j|,'*What  was  the  first  thing  the  girls  did?" 
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"They  went  into  a  circle." 

"Not  quite." 

"They  went  into  a  ring." 

"That  wiU  hardly  do." 

"They  formed  a  circle." 

"That  is  just  right!    We'll  use  that  sentence  for  our 
story." 
I    "Who  can  tell  me  Part  11?" 

"Sophie  was  standing  in  the  center  with  a  flag." 

"Some  other  pupil  try." 

"SojAie  stood  in  the  center  with  a  flag." 

"I  Uke  that  better."  The  teacher  wrote  the  statement 
after  the  nmnber  (2). 

"Who  can  express  Part  III. 

"She  waved  the  flag  four  times." 

"Who  can  tell  that  part  without  using  the  vrordflag?** 

"She  waved  it  four  times." 

The  teacher  accepted  that  statement. 

"Now,  for  the  last  part." 

"They  all  ran  to  their  seats." 

The  story  was  thus  expressed: 

The  Girls  and  the  Flag 

1  Four  girls  formed  a  circle. 

2  Sophie  stood  in  the  center  with  a  flag. 

3  She  waved  it  four  times. 

4  They  all  ran  to  their  seats.  i"^ 

Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  asked  to  read  the  story. 
The  teacher  called  the  pupils*  attention  to  the  difficult 
words.    The  story  was  then  erased,  and  written  on  paper. 

This  exercise  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  every  pupil.  All 
were  eager  to  suggest  a  statement  that  would  be  accepted 
as  a  "part  of  the  story."  The  pupils  read  the  statements 
in  a  natural  manner  —  a  style  of  reading  that  is  altogether 
too  rare  in  the  average  classroom. 

A  LESSON  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  FOURTH 
GRADE 

The  "actors"  in  this  story  were  allowed  one  "rehearsal" 
before  acting  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  The  pupils 
were  all  of  foreign  parentage,  and  knew  very  little  English 
three  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  lesson.  For  that 
reason,  the  teacher  asked  for  the  narration  in  short  sen- 
tences. 

Sam  was  prompted  to  act  the  part  of  a  newsboy  (1). 
He  sold  a  Star  to  Miss  Smith  (2).  He  sold  a  Gazette 
to  Miss  Jones,  another  visitor  (3).  He  sold  a  Herald  to 
Fanny  Miller,  one  of  the  pupils  (4).  Then  he  lay  down 
to  rest  (5).  Some  boys  hid  his  papers  (6).  He  awoke  (7). 
He  foimd  his  papers  (8).  He  ran  off  home  (9). 
i^The  teacher  headed  the  story: 

The  Newsboy 

As^eacb  part  was  performed,  she  wrote  its  number  on 
the  board.  When  the  acting  was  finished,  the  board  ^ace 
was  thus  ready  for  the  narration:  l      -       - 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


"Who  can  tell  me  part  one?" 

"Sam  was  a  newsboy."  This  statement  was  secured 
after  two  or  three  incorrect  statements. 

"Part  two?" 

"He  selled  a  Star  to  Miss  Smith." 

"That  is  not  quite  correct." 

"He  sold  a  Star  to  Miss  Smith." 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  securing  correct  statements 
for  activities  numbered  5,  6,  7.  No.  7  was  supplied  by 
the  teacher. 

Finally  the  story  was  expressed  in  this  form: 

The  Newsboy 

1  Sam  was  a  newsboy. 

2  He  sold  a  Star  to  Miss  Smith. 

3  He  sold  a  Gazette  to  Miss  Jones. 

4  He  sold  a  Herald  to  Miss  Fanny  Miller. 

5  Then  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

6  Louis  and  Max  hid  the  papers. 

7  Sam  awoke. 

8  He  foimd  his  papers  behind  the  cupboard. 

9  He  ran  away. 

Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  asked  to  read  this  story^ 

"Look  carefully  at  tiie  words  which  begin  with  capitals; 
and  look  carefully  at  sold,  lay^  Mdy  cupboard,*^ 

Everything  was  then  erased,  except  the  title  and  numbers. 
The  entire  lesson,  including  the  writing  of  the  story  on 
paper,  did  not  consume  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  interest  of  every  pupil  was  keen  throughout  the 
lesson.  The  child  is  fimdamentally  interested  in  activity  — 
particularly  in  the  activity  of  otiier  children.  Before  a 
child  can  express  himself  in  proper  manner,  either  in  reading 
or  writing,  he  must  have  in  mind  a  clear  picture  of  the 
material  or  activity  involved. 

In  the  practical  world,  mankind  utilizes  in  innumerable 
ways  all  the  modem  inventions  —  the  railwajrs,  the  steam- 
boat, the  electric  car.  In  the  educational  world,  however^ 
children  are  still  riding  in  the  old-fashioned  coach,  and 
taking  their  sea  journeys  in  sailing  vessels.  The  school 
should  be  a  world  in  miniature.  The  niunber  worit,  the 
language,  and  the  composition  should  pertain  so  fittingly 
to  Siat  world  as  to  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of  eveiy 
pupil.  Instead  of  spending  so  much  time  in  teaching 
children  how  to  talk  and  write  correctly,  we  should  give 
them  the  maximum  amoimt  of  interesting^pu:tkepj]i 
(Continued  on  pagfi  S3S)      ^r^ vJ^^X  iV^ 
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The  Two  Sisters 

Williim  Adolphe  Bouguereau  (1825-1905),  a  French  artut 
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Language  Lessons  for  the  First  Three  Grades 

Catherine  A.  Denny 


Technical   Work 

For  Boys 

When  I  speak  to  a  lady,  I  should  raise  my  hat. 

If  a  lady  is  standing  in  a  car,  I  should  give  her  my  seat. 

When  I  am  in  the  house  or  school,  I  should  remove  my 
hat. 

The  courtesy  hints  may  be  taught  as  foUows:  Children 
repeat  a  statement  until  all  are  famib'ar  with  it,  and  so  on 
tlm>ugh  the  list.  Then  the  teacher  b^ins  at  any  row,  and 
starts  each  statement  for  each  child  in  turn.  Of  course, 
the  diild  stands  when  reciting. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  demonstrate  these  points  frequently, 
especially  the  qxuet  walking  and  closing  of  doors.  The 
effect  of  courtesy  talks  is  soon  noticed  in  the  school-room; 
for  instance,  when  material  is  being  distributed,  the  boys 
stand  aside  until  girls  are  provided  for. 

A  Gentleman 

I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail; 
His  coat  was  rough  and  rather  worn, 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale  — 
A  lad  who  had  his  nay  to  make, 

With  little  time  for  play; 
I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  certain  signs  to-day. 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  street; 

Off  came  his  little  cap. 
My  door  was  shut;  he  waited  there 

IJntil  I  heard  his  rap. 
He  took  the  bundle  from  my  hand, 

And  when  I  dropped  my  pen, 
He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  for  me  — 

This  gentleman  of  ten. 

He  does  not  push  and  crowd  along; 

BSs  voice  is  genthr  pitched: 
He  does  not  fling  his  books  alxmt 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pass; 

He  always  shuts  the  door; 
He  runs  on  errands  willingly 

To  forge  and  mill  and  store. 

He  thinks  of  you  before  himself, 

He  serves  you  if  he  can; 
For  in  whatever  company, 

The  manners  make  the  man; 
At  ten  or  forty,  'tis  the  same; 

The  maimer  tells  the  tale, 
And  I  discern  the  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail.  —  Margaret  E,  Sangster 

Introductions 

Teach  the  children  to  acknowledge, introductions,  and 
introduce  all  visitors  to  them.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a 
preferred  form  and  to  follow  it. 

The  teacher  may  say: 

"  Children,  stand.  Miss  White,  let  me  present  these  boys 
and  girls.    Children,  this  is  Miss  White.'' 

The  class  will  respond,  "How  do  you  do.  Miss  White?** 

For  variety,  let  a  child  introduce  two  girls;  a  boy  and  a 
girl;  two  bo3rs,  who  will  shake  hands. 

The  Peace  Committee 

When  friction  arises  outside  and  children  bring  their 
troubles  into  the  school-room,  a  peace  committee  can  be 
fonned  at  once.  It  will  consist  of  the  teacher  and  two  or 
tluree  children  appointed  by  her.  Their  duty  will  be  to 
question  disputants,  suggest  ways  of  avoiding  trouble,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  quarrelsome  ones  part  as  friends.  This 
way  of  settling  difficulties  and  teaching  kindness  has  been 
foond  to  be  widl  worth  the  troubtje,  f<»r  the  children  soon 
become  ashamdd  of  their  tale-bearing  and  quarrding. 
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A    Guide    for    the    Division    of    Twenty-minute 
Language  Periods 

The  First  Twenty  Lessons  for  Mornings 

1  Repeating  of  some  courtesy  hints.. 
Starting  the  morning  prayer  or  poem. 

2  Litroductions  —  Form  for  visitors'  use. 
Story  —  Talks  on  babies  and  starting^the^stories. 
Courtesy  with  demonstrations. 
Morning  exercise  continued. 
Story  —  "  Baby  " — continued. 
Continuation  of  "Baby"  story,  a  q>ecially  good 
one  being  written  on  the  boutl  by  the  teacher  in 
a  space  reserved  for  it. 
Morning  poem. 
Coiutesy. 

Talk  on  the  arrangement  of  the  story  previously 
written  by  the  teacher;  call  attention  to  the  placing 
of  title;  count  the  periods  and  capites;  ahcm^thjat 
the  first  line  b^ins  away  from  the  margin. 
Writing  or  laying  of  sentences  concerning  "Baby." 
Children  redte,  "Every  sentence  must  begin  with' a 
capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period." 
Drill  on  words  ending  with  "ing." 
Poem. 

Teach  the  contraction  "I'm." 
Writing    of    "Baby"    sentences    dictated    by   a 
child. 

Memory  gem. 
Contraction,  "I'd." 
Morning  poem. 

Courtesy  —  individual  redtn^ns. 
Story  —  "Baby"  continued. 
Expression  Phrases. 

Introduction  —  Demonstrations  between  children. 
Courtesy  —  Demonstrations. 
Action  Picture. 

Sentence  writing  at  board  of  "Baby"  story. 
Riddles. 

Drill  on  endings  "ing"  for  correct  enunciation. 
Game  —  Can  and  may. 
Story  —  B^in  subjects  Mother  and  Father. 
Game  —  Develop  phrase  "  It  is  I." 
Oral  Letters. 
Game  —  Can  and  may. 
Courtesy  —  Individual  recitations. 
Dictation  by  a  child  of  "Baby"  story. 
Game  — "It  is  I." 
Oral  Letters  —  Riddles. 
Action  Picture. 
Action  Picture  continued. 

Drill  on  words  ending  with  "ow,"  as  window,'  fol- 
low, willow,  etc. 
Riddles. 
Story  — A  Ride;  A  Walk;  A  Visit. 
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11 
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13 
14 
15 
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17 
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20 


Ten-Minute  Periods  for  Afternoons 


8 

9 

10 


Recitation  of  alphabet. 

Opposltes:  right,  left,  up,  down. 

Review  poems. 

Review  games. 

Series  of  words. 

Informal  talks  on  the  hoUda}^. 

New  poem. 

Writing  and  laying  with  letters  of  name,  school  sad 

grade. 

Poem. 

Game  —  It  is  I. 

Is  and  are. 

Dictated  "Baby"  story.  ^  t 
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Poems  Litde   Children  Love  to  Recite 

AngeUna  W.  Wray 

Director  of  Oral  Expression  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  xifbu  NMrved) 

AS  May  comes,  with  its  birds  and  flowers,  the  primary 
Mdren  welcome  it  with  gladness  and  find  the 
Jays  ail  too  short  for  the  delights  it  brings. 
Teachers  who  are  planning  to  use  the  Spring 
Pageant,  "The  Miracle  of  May/'  als  described  in  the  March 
and  April  issues  of  Primary  Education  and  Popular 
Educator  J  will  now  be  ready  to  take  up  the  third  part  of 
the  festival,  "The  Full  Awakening." 


1    "Uslovdywinfi  hang  limp  and  wot." 

Under  this  heading  they  will  find  in  the  May  number  of 
Popular  Educator,  a.  recitation,  "The  Blossom  Time," 
a  "Dance  of  the  Blossoms,"  a  recitation,  "Roses,"  with  a 
Rose  Drill,  the  "Coronation  Announcement,"  and  the 
Epilogue.  In  this  maga2dne  they  will  find  a  recitation, 
"Buttercups";  a  "Buttercup  March";  a  redtation, 
'Daisies";  a  "Daisy  Dance";  and  a  redtation,  "Bring 
Flowers,''  to  be  given  just  before  the  crowning  of  the  little 
King  and  Queen. 


3    "  MoK  lovely  than  a  Uzd  or  flofwer." 

The  "Buttercup  Soldiers"  may  be  dressed  in  green  suits 
with  green  stockings  pulled  over  their  shoes,  and  may 
wear  bright  yellow  caps.  If  desired,'  they  may  carry 
slender  green  lances  tipped  with  golden  ydlow.  Small 
boys  take  great  pleasure  in  the  redtation  and  march,  but 
an  equal  number  of  little  girls  may  be  used  if  wished. 

March  of  the  Buttercup  Soldiers 

Gbo.  W.  Wilmot 
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The  Buttercup  Soldiers 

Out  in  the  sunny  meadow  lands 

There's  an  army  capped  in  gold. 
They  seem  to  march  and  countermarch, 

Those  buttercup  soldiers  bold. 
Ho!  for  the  bright  little  soldiers, 

So  cheery  and  gay  to  see! 
When  I  watch  the  buttercup  soldiers  march, 

The  woiid  turns  gold  to  me. 

Sturdy  and  statmch  they  troop  along, 

While  their  lances  glimmer  bright: 
In  all  this  great,  wide,  happy  world 

Youll  find  no  happier  sight. 
Hoi  for  the  bright  little  soldiers, 

As  stead/  and  straight  they  go! 
When  I  watch  the  buttercup  sddiers  march, 

My  heart  is  all  aglow. 

Over  the  sunny  meadow  lands 

Rings  the  robins'  carol  sweet, 
And  merry  bluebirds  pipe  their  songs 

To  hasten  the  marching  feet. 
Ho!  for  the  bright  little  soldiers 

That  march  when  the  sky  is  blue! 
When  you  see  the  buttercup  soldiers  come, 

Does  life  turn  gold  to  you? 

For  the  "  Buttercup  Soldiers'  March,"  the  children  may 
^nter  in  single  lines  from  opposite  sides  and  march  across 
he  rear  of  the  platform,  or  open  space,  in  the  same  for- 
nation  imtil  boUi  lines  reach  entrance  opposite  to  the  one 
hey  entered. 

Both  lines  then  face  front  and  march  forward  and  back 
wice. 

March  aroimd  platform  two  by  two  in  large  hollow 
quare.    Repeat. 

March  down  center  by  twos  from  the  rear.  Separate 
it  middle  front  and. march  in  two  hollow  squares,  single 
lie.    Repeat 


niiis.4 

Cross  diagonally  from  rear  in  single  lines.  Repeat  from 
ipposite  comers. 

March  in  triangular  formation  from  center  of  rear  plat- 
orm.     Repeat  figure  starting  from  center  of  front. 

March  in  two  circles.    Repeat. 

Reverse  circles.    Repeat. 

March  by  twos  in  hollow  square.  Repeat,  and  then 
[larch  off  stage. 

The  second  recitation,  "The  Butterfly,"  may  be  giyen 
y  a  little  girl  in  white,  who  may  hold  a  big.  paper  butiter- 
y  cut  from  Dennison's  butterfly  cr6pe  paper,  as  she  re- 
ites.  If  held  between  the  thumb  and  fiiiger  of  the  right 
and,  with  both  wings  hanging  together,  the  desired  effect 
f  limpness  may  be  obtained  dunng  the  fiirst  fe^'  lines, 


lUus.  6 

while  the  wings  may  be  flapped  over  and  extended  at  full 
width  during  the  last  stanza.  Suggestions  for  two  differ- 
ent ways  of  rendering  it  are  shown  in  the  three  illustrations. 

The  Butterfly 

I  found  this  pretty  butterfly 

On  our  old  apple  tree; 
Its  lovely  wings  hang  limp  and  wet,  (lUus.  No.  1.) 

It  just  came  out,  vou  see. 
All  winter  it  was  hidden  safe 

In  some  wee  chrysalis. 
It  never  dreamed  that  it  would  wake, 

A  lovely  thing  like  this. 

And  now  its  dainty  wings  are  dry;  (lUus.  No.  2.) 

It  soon  will  fly  away. 
It  seems  the  dearest  sign  of  spring. 

The  crowning  gift  of  May. 
More  lovely  than  a  bird  or  flower,  (lUus.  No.  3.) 

So  fragile,  yet  so  fair, 
Twill  poise  among  the  blossoms  sweet 

Or  flutter  in  the  air. 

Next  may  come  a  Recitation  and  Dance  of  the  Daisies. 
Those  who  participate  may  wear  costumes  of  green  like  the 
Buttercups,  but  should  wear  frilled  caps  of  white  and  gdd 
tied  under  their  chins.  The  little  poem  was  written  three 
or  four  years  ago,  in  a  series  I  prepared  for  Prdcary  Edu- 
cation at  that  time,  but  it  makes  such  a  pretty  feature . 
of  the  Pageant,  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  that  I  have 
included  it.  Each  little  girl  should  stand  next  a  little  boy 
in  giving  it,  if  used  as  a  feature  of  the  entertainment. 

DaUies 

O  we  are  the  dear  little' daisies! 

The  snowiest  caps  we  wear,  {Indicak  by  gesture} 
And  we  whisper  the  sweetest  secrets 

In  the  grasses  tall  and  fair. 
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{LiUk  girl  '* daisies**  whisper  back  of  raised  kakis 
during  musical  interlude,  while  little  boy  "daisies*' 
listen  attentively  until  last  measure,  when  they  whisper 
a  reply,  at  which  the  girls  shew  amusement,  then  nod 
assent,) 

We  never  stand  still  a  moment, 

But  curtsy  and  bow  and  beiui, 
Or  go  merrily,  lightly  tripping 
With  some  little  daisy  friend. 


A.  W.  Wray 
Allegretto 


The  Daisies 

Geo.  W.  Wilmot 
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[During  the  musical  interlude  the  second  tune,  the 
children  in  couples  clasp  opposite  hands  high  and  make 
a  low  bow,  then  turn  lightly  and  dance  with  a  free  light 
step.) 

At  night  when  the  sun  is  sinking 

In  splendor  of  gold  and  red, 

Each  dear  little,  tired  Uttle  ^isy 

Knows  it's  time  to  go  to  bed. 

(Daisies  yawn,  and  stretch  sleepily  during  the  imerlude) 

So  rocking  and  swinging  together, 
With  heads  that  are  bending  tow, 

All  the  dear  little  sle^y  daisies 
To  the  daisies'  dreamland  go. 

(Daisies  stretch  againfsleepily.  Then  each  little  girl  pillows  her  head 
on  a  little  boy  daisy*s  shoulder,  he  puts  his  arm  around  her,  and  with 
closed  eyes  they  all  nod  during  the  playing  of  the  interlude,) 

After  the  May-pole  Dance,  described  in  this  month's 
issue  of  Popular  EducaioTy  the  older  boys  and  girls  who 
have  participated  in  it  may  pull  the  pink  and  green  rib- 
bons aside  and  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  throne  oa  which 
the  little  King  and  Queen  are  seated. 

A  beautiful  and  most  impressive  efifect  is  produced  if, 
after  the  arch  or  canopy  of  ribbons  is  in  position,  all  who 
have  participated  enter  from  opposite  sides  in  double  colunm 
of  twos,  led  by  little  flower  girls  who  carry  clusters  of 
flowers. 

Two  of  the  tiniest  flower  girls  should  come  in  ahead  of 
the  others  and  bowing  low  before  the  King  and  Queen 
give  the  foUowing  recitation  : 

Bring  Flowers 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers  for  the  little  Queen 

And  for  the  King  of  May,  ' .  >    . 

„Tht  fairest,  pinkest  little  buds  '«  "".* 

r    We'll  strew  along  their  way. 
firing  flowers,  bring  flowers  s^'Weet  aAd  fair,  .  « 
^      .Scatter  them  freely  everywhere. 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowiers  on  this  happy  day! 

Each  bud  and  blossom  bright     . 
Shalf  whiq^er  softly  of  the  love      ' 

That  makes  our  hearts  so  light. 
Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair,  * 
.   >     Scatter  them  freely  everywhere. 

Briflg  flowers,  bring  flowers  while  the  soft  bells  diiine 
And  music  echoes  gay, 
•     There*>s  life,  there's  joy  on  every  sidc^  • 
'    Hail,  King  and  Queen  of  May! 

If  the  Pageant  is  to  be  given  indoors,  a  pretty  idea  is  to 
show  a  few  tableaux  between  the  different  parts.  Illustra- 
tions No.  4  and  No.  5  show  two  suggestions  for  these. 
A  drop  curtain  in  the  background  showing  an  outdoor  scene 
should  be  used.  The  tableau  illustrated  may  be  called, 
''Jolly  Days."  In  one  the  children  with  dolls  are  telling 
stories,  and  in  the  other  they  are  playing  house...  Other 
ideas  will  undoubtedly  suggest  themselves  to  individual 
teachers. 

Illusti:ation  No.  6  shows  some  of  the  costumes  that  may 
be  used.  Children  representing  the  Buttercup  Soldiers, 
the  Rose  Maidens  with  rose  wreaths,  etc.,  are  AoWn. 

Even  if  the  Pageant  is  given  without  costuming,  the 
whole  thing  is  exceedingly  lovely.  Illus.  No.  7  gives  a 
good  grouping  of  the  duldren  in  the  recitation,  "Bring 
Flowers,"  while  Illus.  No.  8  gives  a  simple  but  pleasing 
arrangement  for  grouping  during  the  singing  of  the  Corona- 
tion Song. 

Now  crown  the  little  Queen, 

And  crown  the  King  so  dear. 
New  life,  new  hope  are  everywhere! 
Haill  haill  with  shout  and  cheer! 

To  link  the  work  with  manual  training  and  penmanship 
let  the  children  cut  out  the  daisies  in  the  "Seat  Work 
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Dance  of  the  Daises 
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Gbo.  W.  Wilmot 
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Material,"  by  Angelina  W.  Wray  (published  by  Newson  & 
Co.,  New  York),  color  the  centers,  stems  and  leaves, 
mount  them  on  the  blue  paper  accompan3dng  the  patterns, 
and  thus  make  a  most  attractive  cover  for  the  poem  itself. 

Beautiful  invitation  cards  for  the  Pageant  itself  may  be 
made  by  even  the  smallest  children  if  the  apple  blossom 
patterns  in  the  same  material  are  cut  out,  colored  daintily, 
and  mounted  on  the  pretty  blue  card,  with  the  words, 
"The  Miracle  of  May,"  and  the  date  and  place  for  holding 
the  pageant  printed  or  written  below. 

The  May  basket  pattern  in  the  same  material  will  also 
furnish  delightful  occupation  for  the  small  fingers,  and  if 
the  little  baskets  are  filled  with  pretty  flowers  they  make 
attractive  gifts  for  the  mothers  or  for  shut-ins. 

For  the  convenience  of  ^hools  planning  to  use  the  entire 
Pageant  I  give  below  the  full  program,  in  its  proper  order, 
witii  the  name  and  date  of  the  magazine  in  which  the  va- 


rious features  appeared.  In  re^)onse  to  many  inquiries 
let  n^e  say  that  Popular  Educator  is  published  by  the 
Popular  Educator  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE   MIRACLE   OF   MAY 

A  Spring,  Pageant 

Prologue  —  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  Spring  —  March  Popular 

Educator 
Entrance  of  chosen  King  and  Queen  —  May  Popular  Educator 

Part  I 

The  Wintxr  Sleep  v 

Recitation  —  '*^The  Snow** — January  f^opular  Educator  - 
"  Dance  of  the  Winter  Snowflake3"  —  January  Popular  Educator 
Exercise  —  "The  Snowman"  7- /(WiWtffy  Primary  EducaUon'^ 

Part  H 

The  FntsT  Stir  or  Lite 
Recitation  — "The  Jolly  Winds"  — JforcA  Primary  Education 
'  'Dance  of  the  Jolly  Winds"  —  JforcA  Primary  Education 
Recitation  — "The    First   Pussy   Willow"  — Jf ore*   Primary 

Education 
Song  —  " Calling  the  Pussies  Out"  —  March  Primary  Education 
Song  — "The  Song  of  the  Pu.ssy  Willow"  — Jf arc*  Primary 

Education 
Recitation  — "The  Snowdrops"— if  arc*  Primary  Education 
"Dance  of  the  Snowdrops"  —  March  Primary  Education 
Recitation  —  "  Robin  and  Crows"  —  April  Primary  Education 
Recitation  —  "Dandelions"  —  April  Primary  Education 
Song  of  Dandelions  and  Children  —  April  Primary  Education 
"Spring    Games"  —  Recitation    and    Songs  —  April   Pri$nary 

Education 
Recitation  — "The    New    Green    Leaves"  — .4^    Popular 

Educator 
March  of  The  Green  Leaves  —  April  Popular  Educator 

Part  III 

The  Full  Awakening 
Recitation  —  "The  Blossom  Time"  —  ifa^f  Popular  Educator 
Dance  of  the  Blossoms  —  May  Popular  Educator 
Recitation  and  March  of  "The  Buttercup  Soldiers"  —  May 

Primary  Education 
Recitation  — "The  Butterfly" —  If a^^  Primary  Education 
Recitation    and    Exercise  —  "The    Daisies"  —  May    Primary 

Education 
Recitation  and  Drill  —  "The  Roses"  —  May  Popular  Educator 
May-pole  Dance  —  May  Popular  Educator 
Recitation  and   Ezerdse  —  "Bring   Flowers" — May  Primary 

Education 
Coronation  of  Kiag  and  Queen  —  May  Popular  Educator 

Epilogue  —  Spoken  by  Spirit  of  Spring  —  May  Popular  Educator 


8    Singing  the  Coronation  Song 
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I     Avoid  this  arrangement 


2    Well  arranged 


3    Well  maaaed 


4    To  center  attention 


Bulletin  Boards 

Harriet  D.  Condon 


J 


UST  home  from  school!"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise  to 
a  primary  teacher  whom  I  met  coming  into  six 
o'clock  dinner  just  as  the  bell  rang. 
"Yes,"  she  responded  cheerfully,  "my  school- 
room is  so  lovely  that  I  stay  and  read  after  my  work  is 
done.    It  is  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  my  own  rooms." 

As  she  is  mistress  of  an  artistic  and  homey  little  apart- 
ment this  was  indeed  an  admission.  Possibly  her  attrac- 
tive school-room  is  due  in  part  to  her  gift  for  home-making. 
Yet  not  so  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  indefatigable  home-maker  to  render  her 
dingy,  dusty,  school-room  half-way  home-like. 

But  that  kind  of  room  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  and 
in  its  place  there  are  cheerful,  clean  rooms  that  tempt  one 
to  linger  after  school  and  encourage  one's  contributing  little 
personal  touches  in  the  shape  of  dainty  desk  accessories, 
pretty  jars  and  vases,  pictures,  etc.  And  with  the  new 
rooms  have  come  new  habits.  Happily  it  is  no  longer  per- 
missible, if  one  wishes  to  exhibit  a  perfect  number  or  writing 
paper,  to  jab  pins  and  tacks  promiscuously  into  woodwork 
and  plaster,  and,  in  consequence,  a  bulletin  has  become 
an  indispensable  adjunct. 

True,  many  rooms  have  wooden  spaces  above  the  black- 
boards, but  this  is  undesirable,  being  so  high  that  many 
papers  appear  almost  blank  and  make  a  disagreeable  white 
line  between  the  blackboard  and  the  wall  above.  Again, 
on  account  of  its  height  it  is  reached,  only  with  much  climb- 
ing on  and  off  of  chaiis  and  after  a  teacher  has  made  the 
effort  she  is  apt  to  leave  an  exhibit  up  definitely.  This  is 
unfortimate.    A  bulletin  should  be  changed  frequently. 

It  is  better  to  keep  this  space  for  pictures. .  Our  primary 
teacher  has  a  set  of  Mother  Goose  aroimd  her  room.  They 
are  in  color  and  done  so  simply  and  boldly  that  they  can  be 
seen  well  at  some  distance.  These  pictures  can  be  bought 
singly  or  in  book  form,  which  is  cheaper,  especially  if  one 
buys  at  a  January  sale.  The  walls  of  a  modern  school-room 
are  broken  with  windows,  doors,  blackboards,  ventilators 
and  clock,  placed  as  the  construction  of  the  building  dic- 
tated and  with  little  or  no  consideration  for  artistic  ar- 
irangement.  The  things  that  we  add,  either  from  necessity 
or  for  decoration,  must  be  placed  with  care,  or  we  contribute 
to  the  confusion. 

Bulletins  are  a  necessity,  but  make  another  distracting 
element  if  they  are  not  well  hiOig  and  carefully  arranged. 
They  should  be  considered  from  four  standpoints;  color, 
material,  hajiging  and  arrangenxent. 

As  the  bulletin  is  to  be  tjie  batJtground  for  papers  and 
pictures  itshoivld  he  quiet  in  .tone-  Avoid  bright  colors 
and  strong  contrasts  with '  the  color,  of  the  walls.  If  *  the 
lowxr.  walls  are  painted,  as  they  sometimes  are,  a  color 


different  from  that  of  the  upper  walls,  match  the  former 
but  a  few  shades  darker.  Green  is  good,  but  fades  to  an 
ugly  yellow  in  time.  Brown^  especially  the  golden  brown 
found  in  burlap,  changes  less,  is  more  agreeable,  and  har- 
monizes with  the  yellow  wood  work  used  so  generally  as  a 
finish.  Natural  colored  burlap  is  good  on  some  walls. 
It  tans  with  age,  making  a  delightful  background  for  colored 
pictures.    Do  not  use  red  or  black. 

The  material  should  be  s(»nething  heavy  that  will  hang 
well  and  into  which  pins  can  be  pushed  with  ease  and  stay 
put.  Burlap  is  very  satisfactory,  also  heavy  drilling. 
Denim  cannot  be  obtained  in  good  colors  and  fades  dis- 
agreeably. 

A  removable  bulletin  is  better  than  a  permanent  one. 
If  glued  to  the  wall  it  cannot  be  renewed  when  faded  and 
pins  and  tacks  will  not  push  in  easily,  unless  possibly  there 
is  a  backgroimd  of  cork  or  soft  wood.  If  stretched  and 
tacked,  the  material  is  apt  to  sag  and  pull  between  the 
tacks,  which  is  imsightly. 

A  very  satisfactory  bulletin  is  made  as  follows:  A  piece 
of  material  with  the  selvage  left  at  either  side  and  a  hem 
at  the  top  and  bottom  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  common 
yardstick .  Be  siu-e  that  the  stick  is  as  long  as  the  material  is 
wide,  and  no  longer.  Into  the  thin  edges  of  one  stick  and 
through  the  material  fasten  two  screw  eyes  about  three 
inches  from  each  end.  This  hangs  on  two  hooks  screwed 
into  the  molding.  When  completed  the  length  should 
equal  the  height  of  the  blackboards.  Made  in  this  way  a 
bulletin  can  be  taken  down  and  dusted  and  rolled  up  and 
put  away  when  not  in  use  or  during  the  simamer.  A  wider 
bulletin  is  made  of  two  widths  of  tiie  material.  The  seam 
should  be  two  selvages  sewed  over  and  over  and  well 
pressed. 

When  possible,  a  bulletin  should  be  hung  where  the 
children  can  stand  about  it  without  crowding,  or  where 
they  can  see  it  in  passing  in  and  out.  Do  not  hang  it  too 
high.  Keep  the  top  even  with  the  top  of  the  blackboards 
providing  Uiey  are  not  too  high.  Do  not  hang  a  buUetin 
in  the  center  of  a  long  bare  waU.  Few  are  so  beautiful 
that  they  deserve  such  honor.  There  are  many  spaces 
where  it  just  fits,  often  over  an  unused  blackboard.  Better 
still,  have  hooks  in  different  places  in  the  room,  as  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  make  the  bulletin  a  prominent  fea- 
ture for  a  day  or  so.\ 

Use  good  brass  hooks  put  in  to  stay  and  they  will  not 
disfigure  the  room.  Any  kind  of  tack  or  nail  driven  care- 
lessly mars  the  woodwork.and  looks  slovenly  and  shiftless. 
Too  many  teachers  are  content  with  makeshifts  in  their 
school-rooms,  foi^getting  that, they  and  their. rooms,  exert 
a  strong  influence  over  the  little  people  at  the  desks. 
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And,  finally 'there  is  the  arrangement  and  care  of  the 
things  ejdiibited,  which  can  be  the  making  or  imdoing  of  a 
room.  Change  the  material  often,  every  day,  if  possible. 
Be  sure  that  it  is  well  atranged  and  fastened  secutely  so 
that  it  will  not  curl  and  flutter  or  take  sudden  flight.  Put 
a  pin  in  each  comer  of  every  paper  or  picture  and  push 
the  points  through  so  that  they  show  on  the  right  side, 
insuring  permanency.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  considered 
over  particular  if  I  suggest  putting  all  the  pins  in  horizon- 
tally, but  try  it  and  see  if  it  does  not  add  to  the  appearance. 

Teachers  frequently  resort  to  eccentric  arrangements  of 
papers  with  the  mistaken  intention  of  varying  the  monotony. 
Such  arrangements  call  tmdue  attention  to  tilie  bulletin  and 
are  restless  and  distressing. 

I  once  saw  a  bulletin  over  which  it  was  very  evident 
much  time  had  been  spent,  but  alas!  the  dozen  or  more 
pap)ers  were  piimed  carefully  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees to  be  read  only  with  one's  head  resting  on  one's  shoul- 
der. When  questioned,  the  teacher  said  she  thought  the 
children  would  get  tired  of  always  seeing  the  papers  straight. 
She  might  have  stood  on  her  head  part  of  the  time  for  the 
same  reason.  I  have  been  in  homes  where  photographs  of 
relatives  and  friends  were  di^layed  at  the  same  intoxicated 
angle. 

Reading  matter  and  pictures  should  always  be  moimted 
or  hung  vertically;  Christmas  cards,  railroad  circulars, 
and  advertisements  to  the  contrary.  Avoid  the  checker- 
board mounting  over  which  the  eye  skips  grasshopper 
fashion,  conscious  of  every  paper.  Also  avoid  forming 
crosses  or  figures  with  irregular  outlines  with  the  papers. 

There  is  another  peculiar  method  of  mounting  much  in 
vogue,  particularly  on  calendars,  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  mistake  on  bulletin  boards.  I  refer  to  the  custom ' 
of  pasting  a  picture  in  the  extreme  upper  left-hand  comer 
and  a  calen<£ir  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  a  card, 
making  two  points  of  equal  attraction  and  causing  the  eye 
to  jiunp  resUessly  from  one  to  the  other.  It  would  be 
better  to  mount  the  picture  and  calendar  side  by  side  or 
one  above  tfie  other,  with  a  quarter  or  half  inch  between, 
and  a  good  margin  surrounding  the  two. 

Why  not  arrange  the  material  on  our  bulletins  according 
to  the  best  art  principles?  Mass  the  papers  in  regular  rows, 
one  paper  directly  imder  the  other  and  leaving  a  half  inch 
or  an  inch  between  each  paper  and  a  good  margin  bordering 
the  whole.  From  across  the  room  such  an  arrangement 
gives  the  impression  of  a  single  unit  and  is  more  restful 
than  the  scattered  arrangements.  The  accepted  rule  for 
margins  when  mounting  a  picture  is  as  follows:  Leave 
equal  margins  at  right  and  left,  the  same  or  wider  at  the 
t(^  and  wider  still  at  the  bottom.  Never  leave  the  top 
margin  narrower  than  that  at  the  sides  or  the  bottom 
margin  narrower  than  that  at  the  top. 

The  center  of  a  picture  or  mount,  for  the  eye,  is  not  its 
geometric  center,  but  a  little  above  it.  In  a  portrait  the 
head  of  the  sitter  is  always  nearer  the  top  of  the  canvas. 
The  title  on  a  book  or  magazine  cover  is  at  the  top.  One 
naturally  looks  there  for  it. 

If  one  has  one  paper  or  picture  to  exhibit  place  it  a  little 
nearer  the  top  rather  than  in  the  center  of  the  btdletin. 
Do  not  be  timid  about  leaving  a  wide  margin.  It  is  rather 
distinguished  and  isolates  a  picture  if  one  wishes  to  draw 
attention  to  it. 

Change  the  bulletin  often  —  once  a  week,  at  least,  when 
the  material  is  children's  work;  once  a  week  or  once  in 
two  weeks  for  other  things. 

Teachers  are  careless  about  leaving  pictures  and  decora- 
tions up  out  of  season  or  after  a  holiday  has  passed.  Christ- 
mas and  other  decorations  should  be  taken  down  at  once. 
A  Valentine  box  is  decidedly  out  of  place  in  June,  as  are 
also  autumn  leaves  and  chickadee  or  other  winter  bird 
pictures. 

Two  bulletins  are  ideal  —  one  for  children's  work  and 
the  other  for  pictures  illustrating  the  lessons  or  passing 
events.  Children  leam  to  watch  for  new  things.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wide-awake  teacher  the  bulletin  has  great  educa- 


tioiud  value.  It  can  supplement  and  add  zest  to  the  regular 
lessons.  From  it  the  children  gain  much  general  informa- 
tion that  they  do  not  get  in  class  and  that  many  do  not  get 
at  home. 

The  current  magazines  are  producing  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  the  great  masters,  many  of  them  in  color. 
Some  of  these  reproductions  cannot  be  bought  at  the  art 
stores,  the  magazines  alone  having  the  right  to  publish 
them.  Teachers  should  be  on  the  watch  for  these  pictures 
and  hoard  them  carefully.  Framed,  they  make  charming 
and  valuable  home  and  school  decorations.  When  used 
on  the  bulletin  show  only  one  at  a  time  or  a  coUectioa  by 
one  artist,  or  a  similar  subject  by  a  number  of  artists. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  showing  a  masterpiece 
among  inferior  things.  The  Sistine  Madonna  should  hang 
alone,  not,  as  I  saw  it  recently,  surrotmded  with  pictures 
of  Santa  Claus  and  similar  Christmas  pictures. 

Once  the  time  was  when  I  formed  my  opinicm  of  a  teacher 
from  the  appearance  of  her  room  and  I  have  said,  "Show 
me  a  teacher's  bulletin  board  and  I  can  tell  the  kind  of 
teacher  she  may  be."  But  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  I  changed  my  mind  after  having  seen  the  same 
beautifully  arranged  bulletin  on  three  successive  monthly 
vi^ts.  Nevertheless,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  for  h^ 
own  and  her  children's  sake  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be 
careless  in  the  decoration  and  care  of  her  room.  Nor  need 
the  room  be  barren  if  she  Jives  within  ten  miles  of  a  periodi- 
cal shop  and  a  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store.  Do  not  overdo 
it,  however.  One  or  two  things  at  a  time  and  change  fre- 
quently, should  be  one's  creed. 


The  Nest  in  the  Tree 

(A  Spring-time  Finger-Play) 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Out  of  the  window, 
(Elbows  on  desks  y  finger-tips  meeting  to  form  window.) 
I  can  see 
A  beautiful,  big,  green 
Maple  tree. 
(Elbows  on  desks,  hands  crossed  at  the  wrists  for  theTfru.) 

And  the  wind  sings  a  song, 
"O,  hush,  hush,  so," 
And  the  leaves  and  the  branches 
Sway  and  blow. 
(Swing  hands  and  fingers  back  and  forth,) 
Ajid  up  in  the  top 
*0f  the  maple  tree, 
(Right  hand  raised.) 

lives  a  mother  bird, 
(Left  hand  curved,  move  fingers  and  thumb  for  wings.) 

And  her  birdies  three. 
(Hold  up  three  fingers  of  right  hand.) 

And  their  nest  is  a  cradle, 
(Both  hands  held  cup^haped  to  make  nest.) 

That  rocks,  rocks,  so, 
(Rock  the  hands  back  and  forth.) 

When  the  gentle  winds 
Of  Sprins:-time  blow. 


A  Thought 

"All  the  others  can  sing,"  he  dolefully  cried, 

"All  the  others  can  sing,"  said  he; 
So  he  sat  and  he  drooped.    But  as  far  and  wide 
The  music -was  borne  on  the  air's  warm  tide, 
A  sudden  thought  came  to  the  sad  little  bird, 
And  he  lifted  his  head  as  within  him  it  stirred: 

"If  I  cannot  sing,  I  can  listen!"  he  cried, 

"Ho,  ho!  I  can  listen,"  he  cried.  —  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 
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Rhoecus 


Introduction 

What  is  a  fairy?  Where  are  fairies  supposed  to  Kve? 
What  fairy  stories  do  you  know?  What  is  a  nymph? 
What  stories  of  nymphs  do  you  have?  You  have  heard  of 
the  ocean  nymphs.  There  are  nymphs  of  the  fountains, 
nymphs  of  the  brooks,  nymphs  of  the  mountains  and 
grottos  and  still  another  kind.  The  story  of  Rhoecus  will 
tell  you  where  this  kind  lives. 

On  a  bright  sunmier  day  in  the  long  ago,  a  youth  named 
Rhoecus  set  out  for  a  walk  in  the  forest.  He  strolled  along, 
admiring  the  trees  and  flowers  and  listening  to  the  songs 
of  birds,  till  he  saw  just  before  him  a  gigantic  oak.  It  was 
the  largest  that  he  had  ever  seen  and  he  stopped  to  admire 
its  huge  trunk  and  immense  branches.  Then  he  saw  that 
it  had  suffered  so  at  the  hands  of  the  wind  that  unless  it 
had  aid,  and  very  soon,  the  grand,  old  tree  would  fall  to 
the  efj^rth  and  die. 

"What  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  magnificent  tree,*'  said 
Rhoecus.  "I  wonder  what  I  can  do  for  it?**  He  looked 
about  and  saw  a  stick  which  was  strong  enough  for  his 
purpose.  "I  will  prop  the  old  tree  with  this,'*  cried  he, 
"and  it  will  stand  for  many  a  long  year  yet.*' 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  task  and  it  was  fully  an  hour  be- 
fore he  stepped  back  to  look  at  his  work  and  said,  "There, 
that  will  do."  He  thought  he  heard  some  one  speak. 
Seeing  no  one,  he  called,  "What  is  that?  Did  some  one 
speak?'*  There  was  no  sound  and  he  could  see  no  one. 
After  admiring  his  work  for  a  moment  longer,  he  started 
toward  home.  Then  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "Thank  you, 
Rhoecus,  thank  youl" 

"Who  are  you  and  where  are  you?"  he  cried. 

"Here,  herel  Do  you  not  see  me?"  was  the  answer. 
Then  Rhoecus  saw  a  maiden  standing  close  by  the  tree. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  he  thought  her  the  most  beautiful  per- 
son ^lat  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  which  he  admired  most 
was  her  kind  eyes. 

"Why  do  you  thank  me?"  asked  he  in  siuprise. 

"I  am  a  dryad.    My  home  is  this  old  oak." 

"But  you  could  find  a  home  in  any  place,"  returned 
Rhoeciis. 

"I  can  live  only  as  long  as  the  tree  lives,"  continued  the 
dr3rad.  "When  that  dies  I  must  die.  Can  you  not  see 
now  why  I  am  grateful  to  you?" 

"I  am  glad  that  I  have  helped  you,*'  replied  Rhoecus, 
"but  it  was  very  little  that  I  could  do.'* 

"Nevertheless  you  have  saved  my  life,"  said  the  dryad, 
"and  I  wish  to  reward  you." 

"I  wonder  if  she  is  really  as  kind  as  she  looks,"  thought 
he.  "I  will  try  her.  If  you  really  wish  to  reward  me, 
give  me  of  your  kindness  and  gentleness,''  said  he. 

"Your  wish  shall  be  granted,"  replied  the  dryad.  "Re- 
turn to  me  an  hour  before  sunset  and  receive  the  gift. 
Good-bye."  As  she  spoke  she  vanished,  but,  "Remember 
the  time,"  came  floating  through  the  air. 

Rhoecus  went  on  his  way  and  soon  reached  the  village. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Rhoecus?"  called  a  friend. 

"I  have  been  walking  in  the  forest,"  he  replied,  but  he 
did  not  tell  of  his  adventure  or  of  the  reward  which  he 
hoped  to  receive  that  afternoon. 

"Come  and  play  with  us.  A  stranger  lad  has  beaten 
us  at  every  game  we  have  played  to-day.  I  am  sure  he 
cannot  beat  you." 

Rhoecus  went  with  his  friend  and  was  soon  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  playing  with  the  stranger. 
For  a  time  luck  seemed  to  be  with  the  latter,  for  Rhoecus 
was  thinking  of  the  dryad  and  did  not  play  as  well  as  usual. 
But  after  a  time  he  became  so  interested  in  the  game  that 
he  forgot  her  and  then  he  began  to  win.  About  this  time 
a  large  bee  came  buzzing  around  him.    He  shook  it  off 


two  or  three  times,  but  it  always  came  back.  It  annoye^ 
him  so  that  he  lost  his  game  just  as  he  was  almost  sure  of 
winning. 

Angrily  he  struck  at  the  bee,  bruising  its  wing  so  badly 
that  it  was  unable  to  fly  for  some  time.  "  You  horrid  bee!" 
he  cried.  "Away  with  youl  I  will  kill  you  if  you  come 
again."  The  bee  flew  slowly  away,  but  Rhoecus*  luck 
deserted  him,  so  he  said,  "I  have  played  enough  for  this 
time.    I  am  going  home.** 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  toward  the  west  and  saw  that 
it  was  near  sunset.  ^Oh!"  he  cried,  "can  I  ever  reach 
the  oak  in  time?**  Off  he  ran,  but  too  late,  for  the  sun  was 
setting  as  he  reached  the  tree.  "Foigive  me,  foigive  me!" 
he  called  loudly.  "  I  will  never  f oiget  agaia !"  He  listened, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  Again  and  again  he  called, 
"Come  to  me!  Let  me  see  you  —  speak  to  you!  Teach 
me  to  be  kind!"  There  was  no  answer.  Again  and  again 
he  called. 

At  last  he  heard  a  faint  voice  say,  "Never  again  can  you 
see  me,  Rhoecus.  It  is  only  the  good  and  kind  that  may 
do  that.** 

"But  I  wish  to  be  good  and  kind^*'  he  implored. 

"I  cannot  make  you  so.  I  sent  the  bee  to  tell  you  that  it 
was  getting  late.  You  did  not  heed  his  voice.  Instead 
you  sent  him  away  with  a  bruised  wing.  One  who  would 
iniure  such  a  helpless  thing  can  never  see  me.  Good-b3re." 
Rhoecus  waited  and  listened,  but  he  could  hear  no  more,  and 
after  a  time  he  turned  sadly  away  and  went  slowly  back 
to  his  home. 

Questions 

What  did  Rhoecus  find  while  walking  in  the  forest  and 
what  did  he  do?  What  happened?  Where  did  Rhoecus 
go?  What  did  he  do  in  the  village?  What  came  to  him 
and  what  did  he  do  with  it?  What  happened  when  he 
thought  of  the  dryad?  What  did  he  say  to  her?  What 
did  die  reply? 


Dramatization 

Cbakactebs 

Rhoecus 

Dryad 

Oak 

Boys 
Bee 
Stranger 

Scene  I  —  RJuecus  in  the  forest 

{RJuBcus  is  walking  slowly  along  looking  to  right  and  left.) 

Rhoecus  How  lovely  everything  looks  to-day!  {Pauses 
before  an  oak)  What  a  grand  old  oak  this  is!  It  must 
have  stood  here  hundreds  of  years.  Ah!  The  wind  has 
been  in  mischief  as  usual.  If  something  is  not  done  for 
this  tree  it  will  fall  the  next  time  that  he  comes.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  find  a  stick  to  prop  it.  {Looks  around.)  Yes, 
there  is  one.  {Tries  it.)  1  shall  need  more.  {Gathers 
several  sticks  and  works  around  the  tree  for  a  time.  Steps 
back  to  look  at  his  work.)  There,  that  will  do.  {Listens) 
What  is  that?  Did  some  one  speak?  {Listens  again, 
then  turns  away.) 

{Dryad  comes  in  sight  from  behind  the  oak.) 

Dryad    Thank  you,  Rhoecus. 

Rhoscus    Where  are  you?    Who  are  you? 

Dryad  Here  I  am,  close  by  the  oak.  Do  you  not  see 
me? 

Rhoecus  {aside)  How  lovely.  What  kind  eyes  she  has! 
{To  Dryad)    I  see  you  now.    But  why  do  you  thank  me? 

Dryad    I  am  a  dryad  and  this  old  oak  is  my  home. 

Rhoecus    But  if  the  oak  fell  you  could  find  another  home. 

Dryad    No,  Rhoecus.    I  can  live  only  as^long  as  the  tre« 
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lives.  When  that  dies  I,  too,  must  die.  Can  you  not  see 
why  I  am  grateful  to  you? 

Rhacus    But  I  did  so  little. 

Dryad    You  saved  my  life.    I  shall  reward  you. 

RhcBCUS    I  wish  no  reward. 

Dryad  But  I  shall  give  you  something,  so  you  may  as 
wdl  have  that  which  you  desire.    Name  it,  Rhoecus. 

Rhoscus  {hesiiales)  Give  me  of  your  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness if  you  will. 

Dryad  Your  wish  shall  be  granted.  Go  now,  but  re- 
turn an  hour  before  sunset  to  receive  your  gift.  Do  not 
lorget  the^time.    Good-bye.    {ExU  Dryad.) 

Bhacus'^  Wait.  Stay  with  me.  {Looks  and  listens.) 
She  has  gone.    I  may  as  well  go  too.    (ExU  Rhoscus.) 

ScbneH  — In  the  Village 

(Group  of  boys  playing  at  one  side  of  the  stage.  RJubcu^ 
enters  and  one  of  (he  boys  meets  him  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.) 

Boy    Where  have  you  been,  Rhoecus? 

Rhoecus  Oh,  I  have  been  walking  in  the  forest.  What 
are  you  doing? 

BoyCyfe  have  all  played  with  that  strange  lad  and  he 
has  b^ten  every  one  of  us.    Come  and  see  what  you  can  do. 

(Rhoecus  and  Boy  join  the  group.  Rhoecus  plays  with  ihe 
Stranger i  the  rest  look  on.) 

Rhoecus  (aside)  I  wonder  what  the  Dryad  is  doing  now? 
Vflil  ^e  make  me  kind  and  gentle? 

Stranger  You  do  not  play  any  better  than  the  other 
boys,  iQicecus.  Why  were  they  so  sure  that  you  could 
beat  me? 


Boys    Wake  up,  Rhoecus,  wake  up!    You  will  be  beaten. 

Rhoecus    No,  I  shall  not.    Wait. 

Stranger  (aside)    He  certainly  is  playing  better. 

Rhoecus    I  have  woni    I  have  wonl 

Boys  (together)  Rhoecus  wins!  Rhoecus  wins!  Hur- 
rah! 

Stranger  Let  us  try  another  game.  You  may  not  be  so 
lucky  next  time. 

(They  play.  Enter  Bee,  buzzes  about  Rhoecus*  head.  He 
brushes  it  away.    It  soon  returns,  and  is  again  brushed  ojff.) 

Rhoecus  (striking  at  (he  Bee  angrily)  Go  away,  you  horrid 
bee!  You  have  made  me  lose  my  game.  I  will  kill  you  if 
you  come  again.  (Bee  goes  out  slowly  as  if  injured.)  I  have 
played  enough.  I  am  going  home.  (Looks  at  the  sky) 
Oh,  the  Dryad,  the  Dryad!    Shall  I  be  in  time?    (Runs  out.) 

Scene  HL  —  At  the  Oak  Tree 
(Enter  Rhoecus,  panting,  and  rushes  up  to  Ae  tree.) 

Rhoecus  Where  are  you,  Dr3rad?  Come  to  me.  For- 
give me.  I  will  never  forget  again.  (Listens)  Let  me 
see  you  —  speak  to  jrou.  Give  me  the  kindness  you 
pronused  me.    (Listens.) 

Voice  of  Dryad    Never  again  can  you  see  me,  Rhoecus. 

Rhoecus  Forgive  me.  Come  to  me  and  make  me  good 
and  kind  like  yourself. 

Voice  I  can  never  make  you  that.  I  sent  the  Bee  to 
tell  you  the  time.  You  did  not  heed  his  voice.  You  hurt 
him  when  he  was  kind  to  you.  One  who  injures  the  help- 
less can  never  see  me.    (jood-bye. 

Rhoecus  (stands  and  listens)  I  may'  as  well  go  home.  I 
have  lost  aU  by  unkindness.    (Walks  ojff  slowlyT) 
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Select  a  dark  covered  box  with  a  light  lining.  The  rugs  are  of  colored  paper. 

Cut  out  the  windows  with  a  sharp  knife.  Shelves  and  bins  are  cut  from  cardboard  and  covered 

Measure  off  the  floor  boards  and  mark  with  a  lead  pencil,     with  brown  paper.    The  ink-well  is  of  beads. 
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May   Nature  Study 

Margaret  Bakenhus 


Gardening 


Motive 

To  teach  the  children  bow  to  plan  and  lay  out  a  garden 
practically;  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  care  for 
flowers  and  vegetables;  to  prepare  them  for  dtizenship  by 
teaching  them  the  care  of  private  and  public  property; 
to  arouse  in  them  a  love  for  and  pride  in  beautiful  sur- 
roundings; to  encourage  accuracy,  thrifty  cooperation; 
to  encourage  home  gardening. 

Materials 

Glass  jars;  different  kinds  of  soil;  seeds;  garden  tools; 
stakes;  cord;  labels;  cardboard  for  construction  work; 
cutting,  drawing  and  painting  materials;  modeling  clay; 
seed  altalogues;  pictures  of  lovely  gardens;  rulers;  yard- 
sticks; related  stories  and  pictures. 

Points  to  be  Developed 

1  What  plants  need 

Soil. 

Water. 

Sunshine  for  light  and  heat. 

Air. 

2  The  Soil 

How  soil  is  made. 

The  different  kinds  of  soil. 

How  soil  is  helped  by  man. 

3  The  Garden 

Plan  of  the  garden. 

Beds,  paths,  borders. 

Preparation  of  the  ground. 

Use  and  care  of  garden  tools. 

Furrows. 

Planting. 

Planting  the  seed. 

Watering. 

Thinning  and  weeding.  ' 

Friends  and  foes  of  the  garden. 

Harvesting. 

Marketing  vegetables. 

Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

How  to  group  and  arrange  flowers. 

Blackboard  record  and  diaries. 

4  The  home  garden. 

Related  Work 

History  and  evolution  of  the  plow. 

Iron. 

Coal. 

Pottery. 

Flajc  and  cotton  industries. 

Interesting  history  of  some  foods. 

Public  markets. 

Canning  industry. 

Child  iSe  on  the  farm. 

Work  of  Luther  Burbank. 

What  have  people  been  doing  outdoors  since  the  cold 
days  have  gone?  (Making  gardens.)  Have  you  ever  made 
a  garden?  Would  you  like  to  make  one?  What  kind  of 
a  garden  would  you  make?  Tell  me  about  the  nicest 
garden  you  have  seen.  Do  you  know  what  a  dream 
garden  Is?  Read  descriptions  of  such  imaginary  gardens 
and  show  pictures.  In  the  Ladled  Home  Journal  of  De- 
cember, 1915,  may  be  found  a  colored  picture  of  a  dream 
garden  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  Tell  how  landscape  garden- 
ers and  architects  dream  out  their  gardens  before  putting 
them  on  paper.  If  you  can,  borrow  colored  garden  plans 
to  show  to  the  children.  If  convenient,  take  the  class  to  a 
beautiful  garden  or  park.    Show  pictures  of  formal  gar. 


dens,  sunken  gardens,  Japanese  gardens.  Show  pictures 
of  houses  and  yards  before  and  after  having  been  beauti- 
fied by  growing  things.  The  children  may  be  asked  to  look 
for  such  pictures  in  old  copies  of  women's  and  garden  maga- 
zines. A  visit  to  a  truck  farm  at  this  time  will  be  of  help 
when  pkoming  the  vegetable  garden.  Let  the  pupils  find 
a  spot  on  the  schoolgroimds  which  they  could  niake  lovely 
witii  flowers.  Ask  tiiem  to  find  a  place  where  they  could 
make  a  vegetable  garden.  A  plot  4x8  feet  will  answer 
if  more  ground  is  not  available.  After  having  found  a 
place  for  a.vegetable  and  flower  garden,  plan  it  with  the 
children.  Be  sure  to  have  a  definite  plan  yourself  so  as  to 
be  able  to  direct  the  children's  planning  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Garden  Planning 

1  Outline  of  garden 

Make  a  plan  of  the  garden  on  the  blackboard.    Give 

the  babies  hektograph  copies  of  it  to  fill  in. 
Cluldren  who  know  how  to  use  a  ruler  should  draw  the 
plan  on  paper.    Be  sure  to  draw  on  a  scale: 
1  inch  equals  1  foot. 
h  inch  equals  1  foot. 
{  inch  equals  1  foot. 

2  SdecUon  oj  seeds 

Make  a  careful  selection  of  seeds  according  to  the  size 
and  location  of  the  plot.  Refer  to  seed  catalogues 
and  draw  upon  the  child^n's  knowledge.  Grow  a  few 
familiar  things  at  furst.    Let  the  children  consider: 

a  The  height  of  flowers.  Seeds  that  produce  the  tall 
plants  should  be  planted  next  to  a  fence  or  wall,  with 
others  decreasing  in  height  toward  the  edges.  In  beds, 
the  tallest  flowers  should  be  in  the  center,  the  lowest 
around  the  edges.  Very  lovely  beds  may  be  had  by 
planting  only  low  growing  flowers. 

b  The  flowers'  time  of  bloommg.  All  flowers  do  not 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  Plan  so  that  some  flowers 
will  be  in  bloom  during  the  whole  season. 

c  Harmony  of  coiors.  Let  the  children  suggest  com- 
binations of  flowers  and  decide  which  flowers  to  group 
together. 

d  How  to  screen  ugly  places.  There  may  not  be  any 
such  places  on  the  school  grounds,  but  the  children 
may  be  able  to  use  this  knowledge  at  home. 

e    For  convenience  the  following  l£t  of  flowers  is  given: 


TaUest 
Cosmos 

Tall  nasturtiums 
.  Golden  glow 
Four  o'dock 
Hollyhock 
Sunflower 
Sweet  peas 
Morning-glory 
Fox-glove 


Border 
Sweet  alyssum 
Candytuft 
Dwarf  nasturtiums 
Pansy 
Mignonette 
Forget-me-not 
Pinks 
Dwarf  marigold 


Shorter 

Snapdragon 

Cornflower 

Phlox 

Petunia 

Marigold 

Lark^ur 

Balsam 

Coreopsis 

Zinnia 

Poppy 

Salvia 

Sweet  William 

Aster 
3  Beds 
Make  the  beds  so  that  you  can  reach  the  center  without 
stepping  into  them.  To  make  a  round  bed  on  paper 
without  a  compass,  tie  a  piece  of  string  just  in  back 
of  the  pencil  point.  Measure  the  length  of  the  radius 
on  the  string.  Put  a  pin  through  the  string  at  the 
end  of  the  radius.  Push  this  pin  upright  throug^  the 
paper.  Hold  the  pin  firmly  and  swing  the  pencil  the 
distance  of  the  radius  around  the  pin.  When  laying 
out  a  round  bed  in  the  garden  use  two  stakes  and  a 
line  for  a  compass.    ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  (^OOglC 
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4  Paiks 

Main  paths  should  be  two  or  three  feet  wide.  Narrower 
paths  running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  paths  should 
be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide. 

5  A  few  simple  plans 

Good  suggestions  for  flower  combinations  may  be  found 
in  various  seed  catalogues.  When  the  garden  plans 
have  been  drawn,  let  the  children  color  theirs  with 
water  colors  or  colored  crayon.  Color  the  blackboard 
plan  with  colored  chalk. 


,    ^.      _,^ Gwden  A  Round  Bed 

TteftnaihllBeiiDigr  be  changed  t0sac0-  ImIcmI  of  •  bofdor.  flowea  the  Mme 

M^  of  tboee  fa  the  center  nay  be 


C: 

2 

,    -3 

^ 

JB^AMOi              8 

S 

6    \ 

7 

8 

Rediihea 


A  Vegetable  Guden 
S    Cairoti  ft   Onlooi 

4    Beans  t    BceU 


7  Panley 

8  Flax 


ne  Has  b  pfamted  for  next >ear1i  itndjr  of  Knen 


After  the  garden  plans  have  been  made  and  th^  seeds 
purdiased,  discuss  what  the  little  seeds  need  to  grow  into 
strong,  healthy  plants.  In  the  March  Nature  Study  of 
awakening  plant  life  the  needs  of  plants  were  taken  up  and 
experiments  made.  At  this  time  briefly  review  what  the 
children  foxmd  out  in  the  earlier  work.  Take  up  the  food, 
water,  warmth,  light  and  air  needed  by  the  seeds  to  grow. 
Let  the  children  tell  in  which  kind  of  soil  their  seedlings 
grew  best. 

The  SoU 

Do  you  know  what  soil  is  made  off  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  out.  Put  some  garden  soil  into  a  Mason  jar,  cover 
with  water  and  shake  well.  Note  how  muddy  the  water 
gets.  Pour  the  muddy  water  into  a  dish.  Again  put  some 
dean  water  into  the  Mason  jar  and  shake.  Add  this  muddy 
water  to  the  other.  Continue  this  until  the  water  in  the 
jar  will  no  longer  be  muddy,  but  quite  clear.  What  do  you 
find  in  the  jar?  (Sand.)  When  the  muddy  water  has 
settled,  look  at  the  little  particles  floating  on  top.  (Bits 
of  leaves,  stems,  roots  of  plants.)  Pour  off  the  water. 
What  do  you  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  di^?  (Particles 
of  clay  or  mud.)  Let  the  day  dry.  What  does  it  locdc 
like  now?  Crumble  it  with  your  fingers.  We  have  found 
that  our  soil  contains  three  things:  sand,  little  pieces  of 
plants,  and  clay. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  our  soil  comes  from?  Take  the 
class  to  a  place  where  men  are  digging,  or  let  than  tell  what 
they  discovered  while  watching  men  grading.  Is  the  soil 
the  same  all  the  way  down?  What  difference  do  you 
notice? 

1  The  top  dirt  is  dark  and  full  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
ai  {dants.    It  is  not  very  deep  and  easily  scnqped  off. 


2  Bdow  the  top  soil  is  harder  ground.  It  is  not  as 
daric  as  the  other  and  is  not  easily  scraped  off.  Men  use 
picks  to  loosen  it. 

3  Deeper  down  is  rock.  Men  must  explode  it  to  loosen 
it.  No  matter  where  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  rock  will 
be  reached  at  last.  In  s(nne  places  the  sofl  forms  only  a 
thin  layer  on  top  of  the  rock,  in  others  it  is  very  dei^, 
often  several  hundred  feet  deep.  Tell  about  layix^  the 
foundations  of  immense  skyscrapers  —  the  depth  gone  down 
to  place  the  piers. 

Have  ;^u  ever  seen  rock  without  a  covering  of  soil? 

What  is  the  difference  between  rock  and  s(nl?  I/mg 
ago  there  was  no  soil.  Picture  the  world  as  it  inust  have 
looked  then.  Tell  of  the  forces  that  helped  to  break  the 
rocks  —  heat,  cold,  frost,  wind,  water.  Speak  of  the  work 
of  glaciers  and  rivers;  of  the  tiny  plants  that  grew  in  the 
crumbled  rock  and  enriched  it;  of  the  roots  that  split  the 
rocks  apart;  of  the  little  animals  that  lived  in  the  soil  and 
helped  to  change  it. 

In  March  the  children  found  out  the  relative  value  of 
sandy  soil,  clayey  sofl  and  loam.  In  what  kind  of  soil  do 
we  want  to  plant  our  seeds?  Is  the  soil  in  our  garden  the 
kind  of  sofl  that  wiU  give  our  seeds  the  right  kind  of  food? 
What  can  we  do  to  make  it  full  of  good  plant  food?  Discuss 
commercial  fertilizers,  humus  and  stable  manure. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground  of  the  Garden 

Let  the  chfldren  do  the  fertilizing,  q)ading  and  raking. 
Teach  them  to  use  their  bodies  and  to  handle  their  tools 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  least  efforts.  Do  not 
let  any  (Md  ov^o.  Show  the  children  how  to  place  the 
tools  on  the  ground  so  as  to  avoid  acddents,  and  insist 
upon  their  obeying  your  directions.  Appoint  a  head  gar- 
dener.  If  you  think  it  best,  give  certain  groups  of  duldren 
certain  plots  to  care  for. 

Lay  out  the  paths  and  beds  after  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured,  thcooughly  q>aded  and  raked  fine.  Use  yard- 
sticks to  measure  and  stakes  and  heavy  white  twine  to  mark 
the  beds.  Insist  upon  accuracy.  As  in  the  planning, 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  number  work  here. 

Furrows 

It  is  best  to  mark  one  furrow  and  plant  the  seed  before 
making  the  next  furrow.  Stretch  a  twine  line  across  the 
plot  to  help  the  little  ones  to  get  the  furrows  strai^t  If 
possible,  have  your  furrows  run  north  and  south,  thus  giv- 
ing the  plants  more  sunlight.  The  sun  wiU  shine  on 
one  side  of  the  plants  in  the  morning  and  on  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  If  the  rows  run  east  and  west,  the  tallest 
plants  must  be  on  the  north  side  so  that  their  shadow  wiU 
not  fall  upon  the  other  plants. 

Planting 

Specific  directions  for  planting  each  kind  of  seed  should 
be  given,  but  a  few  general  directions  may  be  of  hdp  when 
the  chflcben  make  their  gardens  at  home. 

1  Scatter  fine  seeds  on  the  loose  earth.  Cover  with  a 
boar4  and  stamp  them  into  the  ground. 

2  Plant  smaU  flower  seeds  the  depth  of  their  greatest 
diameter. 

3  Plant  largw  seeds  (nasturtiums)  four  times  the  depth 
of  their  largest  diameter. 

4  Let  the  future  growth  of  the  plant  determine  the 
distance  between  each  seed  Tiny  seeds  may  devdop 
into  big  plants. 

5  A  safe  time  to  plant  seeds  is  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  show  on  the  trees. 

Let  the  children  make  envel(^)es  to  hcAd  the  seeds  they 
are  to  plant.  Let  them  write  brief  directions  for  planting 
the  seed  on  them.  Teach  the  chfldren  to  hold  the  package 
of  seeds  in  the  left  hand  so  that  the  right  hand  wfll  be  free 
to  do  the  planting.  Bdow  are  a  few  directions  that  have 
hdped  second  grade  pupils  in  planting:  /      r-\r^d-^lr> 
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Radishes 
Make  furrows  one-half  inch  deep. 
Plant  seeds  one  inch  apart. 
Make  furrows  one  foot  apart. 

Onions 
Make  a  furrow  one  inch  deep. 
Plant  seeds  one  inch  apart. 
Plant  sets  two  inches  apart. 
Make  furrows  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Morning-glories 
Make  a  furrow  one-half  inch  deep. 
Plant  seeds  two  inches  apart. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  down. 
Thin  four  to  six  inches  apart.       ^ 

Watering 

It  b  better  to  give  plants  a  big  watering  once  in  a  while 
than  to  give  them  a  little  drink  often.  Why?  The  best 
time  to  water  plants  is  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  sun  is  not  so  hot.  Why?  Discuss  with 
the  children  and  experiment  to  show  the  effect  of  careful 
cultivation  upon  the  moisture  in  the  ground. 

Thinning  and  Weeding 

Teach  the  children  to  take  out  small,  weak  plants  and  to 
leave  the  largest  and  sturdiest.  By  thinning  out  plants 
those  that  remain  will  have  more  food  and  moisture  for  the 
roots  and  more  air  and  sunlight  for  the  leaves.  The  re- 
sult? The  best  time  to  thin  out  plants  is  when  the  ground 
is  wet.  Do  not  throw  away  the  good  plants  that  have  been 
thinned  out  —  it  might  seem  cruel  to  the  children.  Some 
child  may  be  glad  to  transplant  them  at  home.  All  weeds 
must  be  destroyed.  When  weeding,  a  box  or  basket  in 
which  to  drop  the  weeds  will  save  time. 


Friends  and  Foes  of  the  Garden 

Let  the  children  discover  the  friends  and  foes  of  their 
garden.  It  will  mean  more  to  them  to  watch  an  insect 
at  work  than  an3rthing  you  can  tell  them  about  this  insect. 
Work  out,  if  possible,  the  life  history  of  the  insects  they  have 
discovered.  Teach  them  how  to  attract  the  friends  and 
to  destroy  the  foes.  Insects  may  be  caught,  killed,  spread 
and  motmted  by  the  children.  Keep  a  list  of  the  friends 
and  foes  found  in  the  school  garden  or  in  the  home  garden. 


Friends 
Honey  bee 
Ichneimion  flies 
Lady  bugs 
Dragon  flies 
Caddis  flies 
Toad 
Birds 

Scavenger  beetle 
Earthworm 


Foes 
Codling  moth 
Tent  caterpillars 
Cut  worms 
Moths 

Cankerwonns 
Aphids 

Certain  beetles 
Rose  slug 
Squash  bug 
Rats  and  mice 


Harvesting 

Let  the  children  dedde  what  is  to  be  done  with  their 
crops.  One  first  grade  sold  its  crop  of  v^etables  to  buy  a 
picture  for  the  school-room.  A  second  grade  teacher  sup- 
plied crackers,  butter  and  salt,  the  children  gathered  lettuce 
from  the  garden  and  made  dainty  sandwid^es,  which  they 
^ared  with  the  first  and  third  grade  pupils. 

Gardeners  cut  their  flowers  early  in  the  morning  when 
it  is  cool,  or  at  night.  If  cut  at  night,  the  flowers  are  kept 
in  water.  Cut  flowers  should  be  protected  from  strong  li^t 
and  heat.  Why  do  gardeners  cover  their  flowers  with 
newspapers  when  taking  them  to  the  florist?  Discuss  with 
the  diildren  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers.  Show  them 
that  often  there  is  more  b^uty  iira  sifigle  blossom  than  in 
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a  bunch.  Tell  them  about  Japanese  skill  in  grouping 
flowers.  Talk  about  old-fashioned  nosegays.  Flower  pots 
or  vases  may  be  made  from  modeling  clay,  dried,  and  painted 
inside  and  outside  with  enameled  paint.  'They  may  be 
prettily  decorated  with  silhouettes  or  cut-out  pictures. 

V^etables  should  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning  and 
should  be  protected  from  the  sun.  Why?  The  best  truck 
farmers  wash  their  v^etables  and  remove  dead  leaves  from 
them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  travels  of  a  crop 
of  cabbages  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  Discuss  the 
value,  convenience  and  saving  to  the  consumer  of  public 
markets. 

If  seeds  are  to  be  gathered,  teach  the  children  to  collect 
those  from  the  best  developed  plants.  Why?  Tell  them 
that  a  good  gardener  puts  his  ground  in  order  when  the 
last  crops  have  been  gathered.  The  harvest  is  the  reward 
—  was  it  worth  the  time,  work  and  love  spent?  Who  re- 
ceived benefit  from  your  garden? 

The  Home  Garden 

The  final  aim  of  the  school  garden  should  be  the  home 
garden.  Encourage  the  children  to  make  a  garden  at 
home,  if  it  be  only  a  tin  can  or  box  affair.  If  they  learn 
to  love  and  care  for  plants,  they  cannot  help  but  be  better 
neighbors  and  citizens.  Let  the  pupils  feel  free  to  come 
to  you  for  help  in  planning  and  caring  for  their  gardens. 
The  thought  of  getting  an  mcome  from  a  garden  may  ap- 
peal to  some  children.  Suggest  crops  to  them  that  will  be 
good  sellers.  A  kitchen  garden  is  a  good  investment,  also 
a  garden  of  herbs.  A  little  girl  who  grew  a  parsley  bed 
potted  the  parsley  and  realized  a  neat  sum  of  money. 
Under  the  herbs  that  the  housewife  will  buy  are: 


Chives 

Pennyrqyal 

Dill 

Peppermint 

Lavender 

Rosemary 

Marjoram 

Sage 

Mint 

Summer  savory 

Parsley 

Thyme 

Record 
Cost  of  fertilizers  and  seeds. 
The  kinds  of  seeds  planted. 
When  the  seeds  were  planted. 
When  they  sprouted. 
Date  of  the  first  crop  gathered. 
Date  when  the  last  crop  was  gathered. 
Total  crop  yielded. 
Friends  of  the  garden  and  their  work. 
Enemies  of  the  garden  and  their  destruction. 
Other  observations. 

For  the  little  children  keep  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the 
garden  on  the  blackboard.  To  make  it  interesting  illus- 
trate with  drawings  or  cuttings.  Older  children  may  keep 
a  garden  diary.  This,  too,  may  be  made  more  valuable 
by  illustrations.  Let  the  diaries  record  as  much  as  possible 
individual  observations.  It  is  better  for  the  child  to  record 
only  a  few  observations  he  made  himself  than  many  made 
by  others.  If  observations  made  by  other  children  are 
recorded,  let  the  fact  be  mentioned.  Definite  questions 
given  to  solve  will  help  the  children  in  making  observations, 
limit  the  time  in  wluch  these  observations  are  to  be  made 
and  then  call  for  reports.  Be  sure  that  the  observations 
are  accurate.  Here  are  a  few  good  questions  for  the  class 
to  solve: 

Do  all  seeds  come  up  in  the  same  way? 

What  draws  the  bee  to  the  flower? 

What  evidence  have  you  found  of  the  work  of  earth- 
worms? 

What  can  you  find  out  about  the  shapes  of  leaves? 

How  does  a  ladybug  work? 

Do  plants  ever  move? 

When  do  flowers  dose  their  petals? 

How  many  birds  can  you  count  that  help  your  garden? 


Expression 

Sense  training:  Teach  the  children  to  know  the  seeds 
by  sight,  drawing  attention  to  the  color,  size,  form  and 
surface.    Let  them  describe  a  seed  for  the  others  to  guess. 

''I  am  a  little  dark  brown  seed. 
I  look  like  a  quarter  of  a  sweet-pea  seed. 
You  planted  some  of  my  brothers. 
You  put  them  into  the  ground  one-half  inch  deep. 
You  planted  them  dose  to  the  back  fence. 
I  have  many  sisters,  too. 
They  are  not  as  dark  as  I  am. 

But  they  are  round  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other 
just  like  me. 
What  is  my  name?    (Moming-gloiy  seed.) 

Place  a  number  of  seeds  on  a  tray.  Let  one  row  of 
children  look  at  the  seeds  and  then  run  back  to  their  seats. 
Now  let  them  tell  what  kinds  of  seeds  they  saw.  Older 
children  may  write  their  lists  on  the  blackboEurd. 

Teach  the  children  to  know  the  seeds  by  touch.  Let 
a  row  of  children  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  place 
their  hands  in  back.  Place  a  seed  in  the  hand  of  the  first 
child,  let  him  feel  of  it  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  child.  Who 
knows  the  name  of  the  seed  that  has  been  passed?  As  the 
children  become  familiar  with  the  different  seeds,  pass  two, 
then  three  or  more  seeds.  They  should  be  guessed  in  the 
order  passed.  This  is  good  memory  training.  To  make 
these  games  more  interesting,  add  the  seeds  used  in  cook- 
ing—  celery  seed,  mustard  seed,  pepper  corns,  allspice, 
rice,  beans,  barley,  etc.  Games  testing  the  sense  of  smell 
and  taste  may  be  played. 

Draw,  cut  or  pamt  garden  tools. 

Make  a  garden  table  and  bench  of  cardboard. 

With  drawings  or  cuttings  illustrate  the  different  opera* 
tions  in  making  and  caring  for  a  garden:  fertilizing,  spad* 
ing,  raking,  making  the  b^,  furtows,  paths;  planting  the 
seeds;  watering;  weeding  and  thinning;  spraying;  scare* 
crows;  insect  traps. 

Make  a  chart  of  garden  friends.  Make  author  of  garden 
foes. 

Let  the  children  compose  stories  to  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.    Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to 
teach  the  logical  sequence  of  sentences.    The  class  stoiy* 
may  be  based  upon  such  topics  as: 

How  plants  are  like  us. 

How  plants  are  differ^t  from  us. 

The  lUe  histoiy  of  a  radish. 

In  a  little  book  called  ''When  Mother  Lets  Us  Have  a 
Party"  is  a  chapter  entitled  "A  Garden  Party,"  which  has 
several  good  suggestions. 

PRmARY  Education  for  June,  1903,  has  a  play  called 
"An  Old-fashioned  Garden." 


Stories 

Letters  from  a  Little  Garden  —  Mrs. 

Mary's  Meadow  —  Mrs.  Ewing 

Our  Field  —  Mrs.  Ewing 

Johnny  Appleseed 

Ceres 

The  Daisy  —  Andersen 

The  Pea  Blossom  —  Andersen 

The  Buckwheat  —  Andersen 

Clytie 

The  Parable  of  the  Sower  —  Bibk 

Peggy's  Garden  —  Thaxter 

Pictures 

The  Sower  — Af  aw 
The  Man  with  the  Hot  —  MiM 
Going  to  Work  —  Millet 
Potato  Planting  —  MiUel 
Ploughing  —  Rosa  Bonheur 
Blessing  the  Fields  —  Brekm 
A  Halt  in  the  Oasis  —  Sckreyer 
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Seat   Work  and   Dictation   Exercises 


Laura  Rountree  Smith 

(Book  n^Ms  iCMTTod) 


BEFORE  presenting  the  lessons  teU  the  children  a 
little  of  the  life  of  iEsop,  the  fan>ous  Greek  story- 
teller.   In  Greek,  iEsop  means  a  humped  back,  and 
iEsop  had  this  affliction.    It  is  over  four  hundred 
y^rs  since  the  first  Engl  sh  edition  of  iEsop's  Fables  was 
printed: 

The  stories  were  told  for  a  long  time  and  handed  down 
from  one  to  another  before  they  were  printed. 

The  following  lessons  may  be  dictated  to  the  class,  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  or  on  cards  for  children  to  use  at  their 
seats. 
Lessons  are  given  for  the  twenty  da}rs  of  the  school  month. 

I    The  Two  Frogs 

The  lake  where  two  frogs  lived  was  dried  up  one  hot 
sunmier.    They  had  to  look  for  another  home. 

They  came  to  a  deep  well. 

One  of  the  frogs  said  they  had  better  jump  in. 

The  other  frog  said,  "Wait  a  while;  if  it  dried  up  how 
would  we  get  out  of  the  well?" 

First  Day 

Write  the  story  from  memory.  Draw  the  two  frogs  in 
their  first  home,  on  the  lake.  Draw  a  boat  also  on  the 
lake. 

Second  Day 

What  season  of  the  year  was  it?  Name  the  four  seasons. 
What  did  each  frog  say?    Which  was  the  wiser? 


Third  Day 

Model  the  two  frogs  and  the  well, 
about  frogs. 


Write  five  sentences 


Fourth  Day 

Cut  and  paste  the  frogs  and  the  well,  cut  also  a  bucket 
and  chain  for  the  well,  or  a  piunp. 

Fifth  Day 
Copy  and  illustrate : 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  that  hung  in  the  wdl. 

Make  a  booklet  shaped  like  a  well,  decorate  it  with  cat- 
tails that  grow  by  a  pond,  write  the  story  of  "The  Two 
Frogs"  inside. 

Copy  in  the  booklet: 

**Look  before  you  leap  J* 

II    The  Travelers  and  the  Bears 

Two  men  went  through  a  forest,  and  they  agreed  to  stand 
by  eadi  other  in  danger.  A  bear  rushed  out  at  them.  One 
of  the  men  climbed  a  tree  and  the  other  lay  down  as  though 
he  were  dead.  The  bear  sniffed  at  the  man  on  the  ground 
and  passed  by  hun  and  went  on. 

The  other  man  came  down  from  the  tree  and  asked  what 
the  bear  whispered  as  he  passed.  The  other  man  said, 
"He  said  not  to  trust  a  coward." 

First  Day 
Cut  and  paste  the  men,  the  bear  and  the  forest. 

Second  Day 
Model  the  man  up  in  the  tree. 

(Answer  in  full  sentences.) 

What  did  each  man  do  when  they  met  the  bear? 
What  did  the  hear  do?    What  had  the  men  agreed  upon? 
Which  man  was  a  coward?    What  did  he  ask?    What  did 
the  man  i^x)n  the  ground  reply? 


Third  Day 

Draw  a  bear  in  a  cage.  Make  dotted  lines  for  the  bars 
of  the  cage. 

Copy:  "BearsdonotkibemaieincaptivUy" 

"Hibernate,''  means  to  lie  inactive. 

Wild  bears  stay  in  their  dens  all  winter. 

Bear  cubs  are  very  playful. 

Bears  are  fond  of  eating  honey  and  bread. 

Fourth  Day 

Write  the  stoiy  from  menK>iy  and  iUustrate  it  any  wa^ 
you  like.  Make  a  list  of  five  forest  trees  and  five  fruit 
trees. 

Fifth  Day 

Write  a  short  story  about  a  Polar  Bear  and  an  Eskimo 
Boy.    Write  about  a  Circus  Bear  if  you  prefer,  draw  him 
on  a  stool,  wearing  a  pointed  cap.    Make  a  booklet  shaped 
like  a  bear  cut  double  in  the  back.    Write  in^de: 
"//  is  cowardly  to  desert  a  friend,^' 

III     River  Fish  and  Sea  Fish 

A  large  Pike  was  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  current.  He  felt 
himself  above  the  Sea  Fish  and  put  on  airs.  One  of  the 
little  Sea  Fish  said,  "You  value  yourself  at  a  great  price, 
but  if  we  come  to  market,  I  will  be  thought  more  of  than 
you." 


First  Day 

Model  the  Pike  and  the  Sea  Fish, 
the  fish  you  can. 


Write  the  names  of  all 


Second  Day 

Write  a  short  story  about  a  Mermaid,  a  shell,  seaweed, 
and  a  coral  island.  Copy  " The  Mermaid,"  from  Tennyson, 
read  the  whole  poem,  if  you  can. 

Who  would  be 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair, 
Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  curl, 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
Ona  throDC. 

Name  everything  you  can  found  in  the  sea. 

Third  Day 
Write  full  answers  to  the  following: 
How  did  the  Pike  come  to  the  sea? 
Why  did  he  put  on  airs? 
What  did  the  Sea  Fish  say? 
What  did  he  mean? 
Draw  or  weave  a  fishing  net. 

Fourth  Day 

Model  a  fish  on  a  platter.  Write  the  story  from  memory. 
Write  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  with  "fish,"  and  "sea." 

FiPTH  Day 

Cut  and  paste  a  bov  sittmg  on  a  wall,  fishing.    Make  the 
can  of  bait  and  basket  near.    Draw  a  calendar  to  take 
home,  write  niunbers  on  the  sails  of  a  ship.    Copy: 
"//  is  foolish  to  put  on  airs.'* 

IV    The  Cat  and  the  Cock 

A  cat  caught  a  cock  and  wanted  to  eat  him.    The  cat 
said,  "No  one  can  sleep  in  the  morning  when  you  crow  so 
loudly;  how  can  you  defend  yourself?"    The  cock  replied 
(Continued  on  page  St7) 
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All  in   a   Garden    Fair 


An  English  Teacher 


THERE  is  nothing  in  which  children  are  more  inter- 
f.ested  than  in  watching  growing  plants.  They  are 
absorbed  from  the  time  of  seed  planting  till  the 
r  autumn  —  and  their  joy  when  their  plants  show 
signs  of  color  and  bloom  is  great.  We  are  able  in  the 
playground  to  have  window-boxes  and  large  trays  which 
are  gay  all  the  summer  with  flowers  and  are  entirely  tended 
by  Uie  children.  So  the  making  of  this  model  gave  special 
pleasure  to  our  little  garden  lovers. 

Lesson  Introduced 

1  Topical  Talk. 

2  Clay  Modeling. 

3  Drawing, 

4  Coloring  and  cutting  out. 
6  Paper  flower  making. 

6  Reading. 

1    Topical  Talk 

The  large  sand-table  is  used  by  each  class  in  turn,  and 
when  the  children  were  told  that  it  was  their  turn  to  have 
the   sand-table   they  were   asked  to  make   suggestions. 


Many  volunteered  ideas  and  finally  one  was  chosen  in 
which  flowers,  butterflies  and  bees  could  find  a  place.  As 
the  summer  had  come  it  was  quite  appropriate  to  the 
season.  Teacher  then  drew  a  large  oblong  on  the  board 
to  riepresent  the  sand-table.  At  the  chilc&en's  suggestion 
the  center  was  to  be  a  flower  bed  with  a  path  encircling  it. 
The  sides  were  to  be  flowers  with  shrubs  behind  and  a  place 
for  the  beehives  in  front.  Children  having  previously 
had  a  nature  study  lesson  on  bees  could  see  that  the  bees 
would  frequent  the  flowers  to  get  their  honey^food,^etc. 


1  Shrubs    2  Gravel  Path 


Plan  of  Gaidea 
3  Central  Flower  Bed 


4  Flowen    5  Bee  Hives 


BacK  of  Buiterfly^Showing  How  Wire  Was  Fastened  by  Paper  and  Paste 


The  flower  bed  was  bordered  with  cowrie  shells,  and  the 
path  made  of  tiny  stones  brought  by  the  children. 

2  Clay  Modeling 

This  lesson  was  utilized  to  make  the  beehives.  A  small 
model  from  the  museum  was  placed  in  front  and  children 
copied  it.  While  making  this  a  little  talk  took  place  on 
What  Goes  On  Inside  the  Hive,  viz.,  cell-making,  feeding 
grubs,  making  honey,  bee  bread,  etc. 

The  best  Uves  were  chosen  and  put  aside  carefully  to 
dry  before  being  used. 

3  Drawing 

As  so  many  flowers  were  needed  for  the  garden  in  one  or 
two  drawing  lessons,  poppies,  sunflowers,  etc.,  were  drawn. 
These  were  then  cut  out  and  mounted  on  wires. 

4  Coloring  and  Cutting  Out 

The  bees  and  butterflies  were  first  hektographed  and 
then  colored  by  children  and  afterwards  cut  out.  Great 
care  was  needed  in  the  manipulation  of  the  bees  because  they 
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were  so  tiny, 
to  stand  up. 


They  also  were  fastened  on  wires  in  order 


5  Paper  Flower  Making 

Children  were  given  pieces  of  reel  wire,  odd  scraps  of 
colored  tissue  paper  and  palettes  with  a  little  paste.    ITiey 
brdlight  flowers  from  their  own  little  gardens  at  home  and« 
were  told  to  try  to  copy  them.    The  result  was  exceedingly 
good,  the  flowers  presenting  a  gay  appearance. 

6  Reading 

A  short  reading  lesson  in  connection  with  the  Sand-table 
Model  took  place.  Easy  sentences  were  printed  on  the 
blackboard  and  redd  by  children. 


We  have  a  garden. 

It  looks  very  pretty. 

The  butterflies,  flowers  and  bees  make  it  look  very  gay. 

We  have  all  hdped  to  make  it. 

What  shall  we  call  it? 

It  might  be  called  "Summer,"  but  we  shall  choose  "All 
in  a  Garden  Fair"  for  the  title. 

The  backgroimd  was  added,  a  house  was  cut  out  and 
colored  by  a  child  and  the  teacher  added  the  flowers,  etc. 
Butterflies  were  pasted  on  and  the  sand-table  was  complete. 

It  was  placed  in  the  Hall,  to  the  delight  of  the  little 
makers,  for  now  the  children  from  other  classes  had:  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  skilful  handwork  —  while  the 
subject  provided  material  for  interesting  conversation 
lessons  and  Nature  Talks. 


A  Butterfly  Border   for   May  or  June 
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How  to   Teach  the   Retarded  Child 


Francesca  A.  Henke 


A  Daily  Program 

Two  Classes,  A  and  B 


A.  If, 


MON. 


TUES. 


Wed.       Thurs. 


Fri. 


Opening  ^  Opening  Opening 

9:00-9:30  exerdses*  exercises  ezerdses 

9:30-10:00  A.  read  t  B.  read  A.  read 

10:00-10:30  B.  read  t  A.  read  B.  read 

10:30-10:45  Recess  Recess  Recess 

10:45-11:00  Sing  Sing  Sing 

11 :  OO-ll :  30  A.  number  B.  number  A.  number 

11:30-12:00  Special  t  Special  Special 


Opening  Opening 

exercises  exercises 

B.  read  A.  read 

A.  read  B.  read 
Recess  Recess 
Sing  Sing 

B.  number  A.  number 
Special  Special 


and  pupils  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  could  not 
read  nor  count  after  three  or  more  years  in  the  grades  here 
*  or  out  of  town,  I  deemed  it  ad\'isable  to  give  them  as  much 
drill  in  the  three  R's  as  possible,  to  confine  myself  to  my 
above-mentioned  occupations  entirely,  and  to  reconunend 
school  gardening  for  all,  and  cooking  for  the  older  girls, 
these  two  occupations  being  of  direct  money-value  to 
such  old  retarded  pupils. 


p.  If. 


1:30-2:00  A.  read       B.  read      A.  read       B.  read      Number 

and 
2:00-2:30  B.  read        A.  read      B.  read       A.  read       spelling  bee 
2:30^:00  Language  ||  Language  Language  Language    (  Stories 

4  Songs 
3:00-3:30   Speciilt      Special      Spedal       Special        (Pictures 

♦Sing  greeting  song,  "Good-morning  to  All,"  "Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  night."  A  morning  talk  daily  on  attendance,  absence, 
tardiness;  deaiSiness  of  person,  dothes,  school,  home;  the  weather; 
hot,  warm  or  cold,  fair,  doudy,  rain,  snow,  etc;  honesty,  thrift; 
local  events  or  any  interesting  subject  adapted  to  the  mentahty  of  the 
retarded  pupils. 

Recreation  =  a  quarter  hour  recess  outdoors,  and  a  rest  period  of  a 
nunute  or  two  every  half  hour  during  the  day;  every  child  stands:  all 
windows  are  opened  top  and  bottom;  an  action  song  may  be  sung 
or  simple  gymnastics  may  be  given. 

Such  regular  rest-periods  have  led  my  pupils  year  after  year  td  work 
•teadily,  no  laziness,  and  the  piure  air  prevents  restlessness.  I  permit 
nervous  or  active  children  to  do  mudi  manual  labor,  erasing  black- 
boards, etc;  it  relieves  them. 

t  ** Reading"  During  the  morning  period  I  teach  phonetics,  and  oral 
"thinking"  language  in  the  afternoon,  until  pupils  are  profident,  as 
I  mention  elsewhere,  to  begin  to  read  fluently  and  with  understanding 
80  that  they  can  reproduce  what  they  have  read. 

t  "Special**  During  this  period  I  hdp  (and  some  brighter  pupils 
assist)  individually  pupils  most  retarded  in  any  study.    It  pays. 

II  "Language"   Oral  reproduction  mentioned  elsewhere. 

"Bee"  Number  and  spelling  "matches":  pupils  stand  in  line; 
those  in  error  take  seat;  the  best  boy  and  girl  are  given  merit  (*)  against 
name  on  blackboard. 

Occupation 

Seal  Occupations  are:  (1)  Writing  with  lead  pencil, 
colored  crayon  or  pen  and  ink,  copying  from  the  blackboard, 
from  slips  or  from  reading  and  phonetic  books.  (2)  Draw- 
ing: from  blackboard,  books,  free-hand  work  or  tracing 
around  tablets.  (3)  Paper  folding,  cutting  and  mounting. 
(4)  Boxes  of  figiu^  to  lay  on  desk  or  large  cardboard  (which 
may  be  brought  to  teacher's  desk  for  correction)  thus: 


f  3 1  +  1 2 1  -  m 

(6)  Boxes  filled  with  letters  to  copy,  first  from  blackboard 
wd  books,  then  arrange  spelling  or  original  sentences  with 
given  words  thus: 

]A[   IbWTl    |i|^    i^    III 


ibj^l^jkl 


Flhl^ 


Similar  letters  or  figures  may  be  purchased  from  the  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago,  or  may  be  made 
by  teacher  and  older  scholar's  assistance  by  hektographing 
on  heavy  manila  paper.  Five  capital  letters  and  twenty 
small  letters  form  a  goodly  number  for  each  child's  de^ 
box;  these  boxes  are  kept  in  pupils'  desk  and  used  once  a 
day. 

Some  educators  advocate  sewing,  basketry,  etc.,  as  oc- 
cupations for  retarded  pupils.  I  have  studHed  and  used 
sewing,  basketry  of  various  kinds,  string  work,  bent  iron 
(Venetian)  work,  etc.,  but  in  our  school  with  large  classes 


I 


Visiting  Schools 

Evelyn  L.  Taintor 

Grown-up  Conversation 

ENTERED  one  room  to  find  the  class  with  work  all 

put  away  waiting  expectantly  for  what  was  coming 

next.    From  their  faces  it  was  evidently  going  to  be 

something  they  liked  very  much.    "  We  are  just  going 

to  have  what  we  call  *^Grown-up  Conversation,"  said  the 

teacher  with  a  smile,  and  I  felt  as  eager  and  expectant  as 

the  children. 

The  teacher  explained  that  in  this  kind  of  lesson  the 
children  had  three  privileges  not  usually  allowed  in  school- 
room conversation:  they  were  not  obliged  to  raise  their 
hands,  they  were  not  confined  to  any  one  topic,  and  they 
made  the  conmients  instead  of  the  teacher. 

Each  child  was  allowed  to  speak  as  many  times  as  he 
pleased,  only  he  was  reminded  that  people  who  monopolized 
conversation  and  talked  too  much  were  usually  considered 
bores.  The  idea  of  the  lesson  was  a  sort  of  training  for 
conversation  in  society  —  a  natural  talking  things  over 
as  grown  people  do. 

The  great  rule  to  be  observed  carefully  was  that  each 
child  must  wait  his  chance  to  speak  and  not  interrupt 
others.  v 

The'  teacher  started  the  conversational  ball  rolling  by 
relating  an  incident  which  might  easily  have  been  an  acci- 
dent which  she  had  observed  on  the  way  to  school. 

This  inmiediately  called  forth  seversd  other  tragic  inci- 
dents seen  by  different  children,  and  the  following  topics 
touched  upon  in  that  short  lesson  were  jotted  down  by  me. 

Safety  First  Signs  in  Cars. 

A  Drowning  Accident. 

Skill  in  Swimming.  ^ 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  in  Drowning. 

A  Professional  Diver  Observed. 

An  Incident  of  Treasure  Recovered  by  Deep  Sea  Diving, 

A  Burglary. 

An  interesting  story  book  read  along  these  lines: 

A  Book  A^ut  a  Sea  Voyage. 

Vacation  at  the  Seashore. 

Other  Vacation  Trips. 

Baseball  Fun  at  Home. 

A  New  Bicycle  Instead  of  a  Vacation. 

And  the  children  seemed  as  eager  and  interested  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  teacher  did  almost  no  talking,  only  interjecting  an 
occasional  remark  or  suggestion  when  too  many  incidents 
of  a  similar  nature  were  being  given. 

The  children  seemed  brim  full  of  things  they  wished  to 
say  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  took  part  in  the 
exerdse,  some  several  times.  Several  times  two  or  three 
would  start  to  speak  at  once,  but  with  a  polite  "  Excuse  me  " 
they  showed  they  were  living  up  to  the  idea  of  grown-up 
conversation.  They  laughed  at  the  amusing  incidents, 
made  various  comments  on  each  others'  experiences,  and 
(Continued  on  page  SST) 
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Correlating   Scissors  Cutting 


Bessie  Dixon 


HOW  rapidly  time  flies!  Vacation  draws  near. 
While  thinJdng  of  vacation,  we  took  a  second  im- 
aginary trip  to  Japan  so  that  we  might  help  cele- 
brate the  Flag  Festival,  a  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
boys.  In  fact,  it  is  their  birthday  celebration,  for  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Japan  have  the  same  birthday,  regardless 
of  the  dates  of  birth.  The  girls'  birthday  is  the  third  of 
March  when  the  Feast  of  Dolls  takes  place.  The  boys' 
birthday  is  the  fifth  of  May  at  Flag  Festival  time.  Pre- 
paratory to  this  celebration,  we  reviewed  our  Japanese 
poster  which  we  made  in  March. 

At  this  time,  a  unique  poster  was  made.  We  showed  a 
Japanese  street  at  Flag  Festival  season.  There  were  bam- 
boo poles  from  which  floated  banners  and  paper  fish.  (These 
fish  are  made  double  and  open  at  the  head.  The  wind 
enters  this  opening  and  the  fish  look  as  if  they  were  swim- 
ming in  the  air.)  The  boys  shown  marched  through  the 
streets  carrying  flags  and  swords.  There  were  toy  soldiers 
for  their  amusement  too. 

We  were  back  in  our  own  country  in  time  to  observe 
Mother's  Day  and  Peace  Day.  A  poster  symbolizing 
each  was  made. 

We  observed  Frank  Dempster  Sherman's  birthday.  A 
poster  was  made  and  the  poems  chosen  were:  "Daisies," 
"Shadow  ChUdren"  and  "A  Funny  Fellow." 

In  language,  we  reviewed  all  of  the  old  posters,  I  hen 
worked  out  a  correlated  geography,  spelling  and  language 
poster.  Cuttings  were  made  of  Dutch,  Swiss,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Eskimo  and  Indian  children.    The  name  of  each 


nationality  was  cut  and  capitalization  was  not  forgotten. 
If  a  regular  spelling  poster  is  made,  the  words  flag,  peace, 
mother,  carnation^  white  and  red  should  appear  thereon. 

In  nimiber  work,  the  remainder  of  the  four  and  six  tables 
was  developed  and  these  two  tables,  completed,  were  shown 
in  poster  form. 

The  nature  poster  can  show  the  different  birds  in  the 
locality.  These  bird  pictures  may  be  purchased  from 
some  company,  cut  out  by  the  youngsters  and  pasted  on 
the  poster.    Below  should  be  written  this  verse: 

All  the  birds  have  come  again, 

Come  with  joyous  singing. 
Through  the  m&sidows  and  the  woods 

Hear  their  voices  ringing. 

How  did  the  parents  regard  this  line  of  work?  They 
were  deeply  interested.  Many  bought  paper  and  paste  so 
that  posters  might  be  made  for  them  or  for  some  one  dear 
to  their  children. 

Let  us  sununarize  a  few  points.  Children  were  taught 
to  use  their  eyes  and  hands,  we  had  material  for  reviews, 
information  thus  gained  was  retained,  the  little  tots  took 
great  pride  in  the  exhibition  and  could  talk  intelligently 
to  "grown  ups"  concerning  each  poster  on  exhibit,  and 
parents  saw  that  the  children  had  learned  many  things 
other  than  the  three  R's.  But  the  interest  manifested  by 
those  parents  was  worth  much  to  me.  I  found  results  very 
gratifying  and  I  am  sure  other  teachers  will  find  this  to  be 
true.  I  trust  the  suggestions  offered  have  proved  helpful 
to  many  of  my  co-workers  in  the  educational  field. 
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Ten  Lesson  Outlines  in  Number  Work 


J.  L«  Hodges 


I 


My  little  band  of  workers  had  a  formidable  array  of 
enemies  to  meet  and  conquer  in  the  shape  of  the  numbers 
;  1-100.  We  therefore  devised  various  means  to  make  the 
battle  an  easy  one  which  would  end  in  a  joyous  victory. 
Our  first  engagement  began  with  the  numbers,  1-10.  In 
preparation  thereof,  I  cut  three  dozen  rabbits  from  white 
outing  flannel,  marking  each  with  a  number  in  black  ink. 
I  then  drew  Mamma  Zero,  a  big  mother  rabbit,  and  her 
family  of  ten  on  the  blackboard,  illustrating  the  following 
remarks  with  which  I  introduced  them  tamy  class: 

"This  is  Baby  One,  blinking  in  the  sun;  over  yonder  is 
Bunny  Two,  slyly  winking  at  you;  here  is  Bunny,  Three, 
nibbling  grass  by  the  tree;  see!  there's  darling  Bunny  Four 
whose  little  feet  are  sore;  Hopping  Bunny  Five  is  very 
much  alive;  just  look  at  Bunny  Six  with  his  naughty  pranks 
and  tricks;  there  is  pious  Bunny  Seven  looking  up  to 
heaven;  over  by  the  gate  is  little  Bimny  Eight;  loudly 
snoring  in  the  pine  sleeps  big  Brother  Nine;  close  beside 
him  in  the  pen  is  jolly  Brother  Ten." 

As  the  bunnies  were  introduced,  I  wrote  their  names  be- 
neath their  pictures.  Following  the  introduction,  I  dis- 
tributed the  white  rabbits  and  each  child  pinned  one  on 
his  breast.  Our  work  then  became  play.  We  imperson- 
ated "Mamma  Zero"  and  her  family  as  they  had  been 
illustrated;  played  "Spin  the  Plate,"  "Hide-and-Seek," 
and  other  games,  in  all  of  which  the  rabbit  names  were 
used  instead  of  the  children's.  After  ten  minutes  of  this 
play,  the  numbers,  1-10,  had  become  old  friends. 

II 

The  children  enjoyed  the  rabbits  so  much,  I  used  the 
same  general  plan  in  presenting  the  "teens."  Fortimately, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  nine  diocolate  candy  mice  which 
I  substituted  for  the  rabbits.  On  the  side  of  each,  with  the 
aid  of  a  pen-knife,  I  cut  out  the  chocolate  surface  in  the 
figures  I  desired,  thereby  marking  each  mouse  with  a  white 
niunber.  Father  Mouse  was  11,  Mother  Mouse  12,  and, 
needless  to  say,  their  seven  children  were  the  Tiny  Teens. 
As  there  is  always  a  cat  in  a  crowd  of  mice,  we  soon  foimd 
one  among  our  boys.  When  he  failed  to  give  the  name  of 
the  mouse  he  caught,  somebody  else  took  his  place.  The 
cloak  closet  became  a  mouse-trap  in  which  the  more  enter- 
prising mice  often  stuck  their  inquisitive  noses.  The  only 
escape  from  this  was  to  name  and  identify  the  whole  mouse 
fanuly.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  I  presented  the 
candy  mice  to  the  children  who  were  able  to  give  correctly 
the  names  of  the  bunnies  and  mice. 

Ill 

A  ball  game  next  engaged  our  attention.  A  red  ball  with 
the  Figure  2  plainly  written  upon  it,  and  9  ordinary  rubber 
balls  each  of  which  had  been  niunbered,  the  numbers  run- 
ning from  1  to  9,  formed  our  equipment  this  time.  I  began 
the  frolic  by  throwing  the  red  ball  to  a  nearby  pupil.  He 
in  turn  took  my  place  and  asked  number  3  to  pitch  his  ball 
to  him.  When  number  3  had  complied,  number  2  held 
both  balls  up  before  the  class  so  as  to  make  the  nvunber  23. 
The  first  one  who  answered  correctly  was  entitled  to  the  red 
hall.  His  predecessor  then  took  bis  seat  and  ball  3  was 
thrown  to  him  by  the  new  owner  of  the  red  ball.  The  game 
then  progressed  as  before  and  we  found  ourselves  becoming 
enthusiastic  "fans." 

IV 

Deciding  that  too  much  play  was  not  good  for  us,  we 
began  the  serious  business  of  house-buildmg.  By  means 
of  drawing  paper  and  a  little  paste,  we  each  constructed 


ten  commodious  dwellings,  warranted  not  to  leak  and  per- 
fectly airtight.  These  we  arranged  on  our  desks  as  a  dty 
block,  and  as  it  was  30th  street,  all  the  houses  were  num- 
bered accordingly.  By  and  by,  the  postman  came  along 
and  delivered  tiny  letters  which  belonged  to  the  inmates 
of  these  homes.  Some  few  of  these  missives  traveled  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Offices,  but  nxost  of  them  finally  reached  their 
destination. 

V 

A  visit  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  furnished  me  with 
the  inspiration  and  material  for  my  next  step  in  number 
work.  While  there,  I  bought  nine  lovely  toy  ducks  and  a 
big  basin  for  them  to  swim  in.  I  was  sure  the  sight  of 
these  dignified  duckies  disporting  themselves  in  their  native 
element  of  water  would  add  charm  to  my  arithmetic  lesson 
and  the  dry  facts  concerning  the  "forties"  would  be  dry 
no  longer.  Of  course  the  big  drake  was  Father  Forty,  who 
was  a  widower  —  the  lightning  having  killed  Mother  Forty 

—  but  she  had  left  him  nine  healthy,  Uvely  children.  Such 
queer  children  they  were,  for,  imlike  other  little  folks,  when 
asked  their  names,  they  always  put  Father's  name.  Forty, 
before  their  own. 

VI 

In  order  to  do  our  small  share  toward  "Preparedness," 
we  organized  the  50th  regiment,  each  member  of  which 
was  given  a  number  in  50.  Trench  digging  and  camp  life 
on  the  sand  table,  followed  by  long  marches  ^nd  elaborate 
drills,  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

VII 

The  60s  were  introduced  by  means  of  th6  telephone.  I 
installed  a  toy  one  in  my  room,  using  my  desk  as  central 
office.  The  diildren  were  told  to  phone  to  various  places, 
at  first  using  the  numbers  in  60.  Our  telephone  directory 
consisted  of  simple  blackboard  illustrations  of  familiar 
local  groceries,  markets  and  residences,  with  phone  niunbers 
attached.  This  method  made  it  possible  to  review  all  the 
niunbers  learned  so  far. 

VIII 

Early  this  morning  we  decided  to  take  a  day  off  and  go 
fishing.    The  boys  were  delighted  to  make  our  fishing  tackle 

—  a  line,  pole  and  a  crooked  pin  formed  the  outfit  —  and 
the  big  basin  was  brought  into  use  again.  Dozens  of  baby 
fishes  were  thrown  into  the  water  and  the  fun  began. 
Every  youngster's  aim  was  to  catch  nine  "Seventy  Fish" 
in  order  to  have  a  string  to  take  home  to  dinner. 

IX 

The  children  cut  out  "piggies"  this  morning  to  their 
hearts'  content.  I  then  gave  them  straws  stuffident  to 
build  ten  little  pig  pens  on  their  desks.  Each  peQ  was 
occupied  by  a  sdon  of  the  house  of  Eighty  and  of  course 
every  fellow  had  his  name  engraved  upon  his  door  plate. 


The  last  lesson  of  this  series  very  fittingly  ended  with  a 
railroa'd  journey.  The  railroad  line  extended  from  the 
town  of  Ninety"  to  the  dty  of  "One  Hundred"  and  there 
were  nine  stops  between  these  two  stations.  Different 
colored  tickets  for  different  places  along  the  line  were  sold 
to  the  children.  Mahy  visits  were  made  to  these  small 
towns.  The  rows  of  desks  became  the  coaches  and  a  con- 
ductor and  engineer  were  appOTited  to  make  the  game  more 
realistic. 
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Problems   for  the   Grocery   Store 

Arranged  by  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort  Wayne»  Ind.,  Gail  Calmerton,  Supervisor 


How  to  Conduct  a  Grocery 
Store    ' 

Answers  to  Inquiries 

So  many  teachers  write  us  asking  where  to  obtain  material 
for  the  grocery  store.  We  explained  that  in  the  September 
issue  of  this  magazine.  In  case  you  have  mislaid  that 
nimiber,  the  Educational  Foundations  Magazine  Company, 
33  East  27th  St.,  New  York  City,  will  probably  be  glad  to 
seind  empty  cartons,  sufl&cient  for  any  store.  Toy  tele- 
phones, cash  registers  and  pads  can  be  bought  from  the 
Ten  Cent  stores  or  be  brought  by  the  children  from  hon:e. 
Toy  money  may  be  obtained  from  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany, or  any  oUier  School  Supply  House.  Counters  in  this 
city  were  made  by  our  vocational  and  manual  training 
classes.  They  could  be  made  by  some  interested  parent. 
Suggestions  for  the  arrangement  of  stock  in  the  school- 
room can  be  found  in  the  illustration  accompamang  these 
articles. 

Exact  details  of  a  grocery  store  lesson  are  asked  for  by 
the  teachers  writing  us,  therefore  we  ofifer  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

One  pupil  as  a  salesman  enters  the  room.  He  carries  a 
suitcase,  in  reality  a  wooden  case  containing  sample  bottles 
of  cocoa  beans,  cocoa  butter,  cocoa  and  chocolate.  As  he 
enters  the  store  he  says,  "Good-morning;  is  the  proprietor 
in?" 

Proprietor    I  am  he.    What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Salesman  I  am  representing  the Chocolate  Com- 
pany.   Have  you  time  to  see  some  of  my  goods? 

Proprietor    Yes. 

Salesman  In  this  bottle  we  show  the  cocoa  bean  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  cocoa  palm  tree.     (lie  picks  up  the  second 


sample,)  In  this  we  have  the  cocoa  butter,  which  is  the 
fat  pressed  out  of  the  cocoa  bean.  In  this  bottle  you  see 
the  cocoa  after  the  beans  have  been  crushed  between  hot 
rollers  run  by  machinery.  (He  then  tells  the  different  prices 
of  the  cocoa  and  chocolate.)  Would  you  like  to  take  an 
order?  Our  goods  are  absolutely  pure  and  unadulterated. 
Proprietor  I'll  try  them.  Send  me  — 10  can§  of  the 
25  cent  cocoa,  6  cans  of  the  15  cent  cocoa,  10  cakes  of  the 
5  cent  chocolate  and  20  cakes  of  the  10  cent  chocolate. 
What  will  that  amount  to? 

(The  salesman  repeats  each  item  after  the  proprietor,  giving 
the  cost  of  each,  then  the  cost  of  the  whole.  The  pupils  at 
their  desks  write  the  order  with  the  salesman,  correcting  him 
if  he  makes  a  mistake.    The  order  blanks  would  appear.) 


10  cans  cocoa        at  .25 

6    "       "  .15 

10  cakes  chocolate  .05 

20      "            "  .10 


$2.50 

.90 

.50 

2.00 

$5.90 


Salesman    Your  bill  is  $5.90.    Thank  you  for  your  order. 

Another  type  of  lesson  is: 

Let  one  pupil  pretend  he  is  the  teacher.  He  may  say, 
"See  how  many  articles  you  can  get  for  50  cents ;i,  for  75 
cents;   for  $1.00. 

The  rest  of  the  children  make  out  bills  showing  what  ar« 
tides  could  be  bought  for  those  prices. 

Bertha  Tower 
Katherine  Hartle 
Larene  Travers 

Committee 
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Patterns  for  a  Spring 
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Games  for  the  Month  of  May 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


May  brings  songs  of  birds  in  trees, 
Little  nests  among  the  leaves, 
Swinging,  swaying  in  the  breeze. 
Little  birds  within  one  sees. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  children  enjoy  playing 
games  out-oMoors  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  It  takes 
a  very  little  time  to  march  quickly  out  to  the  playground 
and  back  again  after  the  game.  And  -as  all  the  windows 
and  doors  are  opened  during  this  time  the  air  in  the  room 
is  completely  changed. 

However,  all  these  games  may  be  played  in  the  room  if 
it  is  not  convenient  to  play  out  under  the  bright  blue  sky. 

A  Game  of  Imitation 

If  this  is  played  in  the  room  the  children  stand  in  rows 
in  the  aisles,  but  if  out  in  the  playground  they  like  to  form 
a  large  circle  or  stand  in  rows  as  in  the  illustration. 

One  child  is  chosen  to  stand  at  the  front.  If  a  girl  is 
chosen  the  children  all  sing  or  repeat  the  following: 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  a  lassie,  a  lassie, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie  do  this  way  and  that? ' 

Do  this  way,  and  that  way,  do  this  way,  and  that  way, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie  do  this  way  and  that? 

At  the  words,  "Do  this  way,"  etc.,  the  child  shows  some 
motion  which  the  chUdren  imitate  as  all  finish  the  words, 
and  then  repeat. 

If  a  boy  is  chosen  the  word  "lassie"  is  changed  to  "lad- 
die." 

A  different  child  should  be  chosen  to  show  each  different 
movement  for  the  children  to  imitate. 

Some  of  the  motions  that  may  be  shown  are  dapping, 
shaking  the  hands  from  the  wrists,  swinging  arms,  bowing 
right  and  left,  riding  rocking-horse,  etc.  Very  often  the 
lassie  or  laddie  chosen  will  originate  quite  good  motions, 
or  combinations  of  motions. 

This  is  particularly  good  for  a  short  game  period  between 
lessons,  as  every  child  is  given  physical  exercise  as  well  as 
lessons  in  attention  and  promptness  in  following. 

The  Farmyard  Game 

Children  like  very  much  to  represent  animals,  especially 
when  they  are  at  least  somewhat  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  the  animals  which  they  are  representing. 
Froebel  said,  "What  the  child  imitates  he  begins  to  under- 
stand." These  games  have  been  used  with  this  thought 
in  view,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  talks  and  lessons  about  the 
various  domestic  animals. 

The  children  form  a  large,  hollow  square,  to  represent 
the  farmyard,  two  or  four  children  forming  the  gateway.  A 
number  of  children  are  chosen  to  represent  the  different 
anhnals.  These  children  pass  either  to  a  comer  or  into  the 
hallway,  and  there  they  confer  with  the  teacher  as  to  the 
anhnals  which  they  are  to  represent.  This  is  necessary  to 
avoid  confusion  later. 

Then,  one  at  a  time,  they  enter  the  farmyard  through 
the  gateway,  and  imitate  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the 
various  animals  which  they  are  representing. 

The  cow  moos,  the  horse  neighs,  the  sheep  ba-a,  the  lambs 
ma-a,  the  hen  clucks,  the  chickens  peep,  etc. 

The  first  child  to  tell  the  name  of  the  animal  represented 
may  tell  what  he  thinks  the  animal  is  saying,  or  he  may 
be  one  of  the  children  to  represent  an  animal  in  the  next 
game. 

After  the  animals  are  all  in  the  farmyard  the  children 
sing  the  following,  using  the  tune  of  "Good-morning  to 
You,"  repeating  for  the  third  line  of  the  second  part. 

O  see  the  gate!    It  opens  wide, 
Quick  now,  children,  look  inside. 

As  the  children  sing  about  each  animal  the  child  repre- 


senting that  one  runs  aroimd  the  farmyard  andfeives  the 
sounds  in  the  song. 

The  pretty  horses  past  us  run. 

Neigh,  ndgh,  neigh,  neigh. 
The  little  pigeons  in  the  sun 

Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo. 
The  sober  cows  all  watch  the  fun, 

Moo-06,  moo-00. 

The  little  lambs  are  crying  now. 

Maa-aa,  maa-aa. 
The  dog  joins  in  with  bow,  wow,  wow, 

Bow-wow,  bow-wow. 
The  old  sheep's  standing  by  the  plow 

Baa-aa,  baa-aa. 

The  ducks  are  swimming  round  and  roimd. 

Quack,  quack,  quack,  quack. 
The  mother  hen  a  worm  has  foimd 

Cluck,  elude,  cluck,  cluck. 
The  (^dcens  run  across  the  ground, 

Peep,  peep,  peep,  peep. 

Just  see  the  turkey  strutting  by. 

Gobble,  gobble,  gobble,  gobble. 
The  pigs  are  grunting  in  their  sty, 

G  r-iunp,  grr-ump. 
The  rooster  from  his  perch  on  high, 

Cock-a-doo-dle-doo. 

The  game  may  end  by  simply  closing  the  gate  and  sing- 
ing: 

Now  close  the  gate  so  high  and  wide, 
And  leave  them  there  all  safe  inside. 

By  very  small  children  the  imitating  of  the  motions  and 
cries  of  the  different  animals  may  be  given  as  the  following 
more  simple  words  are  used: 

Out  in  the  barnyard  hear  that  clatter, 

Come  let  us  see  what  is  the  matter. 
"Cadkle,  cadde  cackle,"  says  the  old  red  hen, 
"Gobble,  gobble,  gobble  "  says  the  turkey  then, 
''Baa-ba,"  says  the  old  black  sheep, 
"Bow,  wow,  wow,"  says  the  dog  in  his  sleep. 

Chicken  Game 

One  of  the  larger  children  is  chosen  to  represent  the 
mother  hen,  and  five  or  six  smaller  children  represent  the 
chickens.  The  hall,  or  cloak-room,  or  even  several  chil- 
dren forming  a  square,  may  represent  the  house  where  a 
child  is  chosen  to  dwell. 

The  children  sing,  using  the  time  of  "Coming  Thro'  the 

Rye": 

See  the  chickens  round  the  gate, 
For  their  morning  portion  wait; 
Fill  the  ba^et  from  the  store, 
Open  wide  the  cottage  door; 
Throw  out  crumbs  and  scatter  seed. 
Let  the  hungry  chickens  feed; 
Call  them  now,  how  fast  they  run, 
Gladly,  quickly,  every  one. 

At  the  fourth  line  the  door  opens  and  a  child  comes  out 
with  a  real  or  imaginary  basket,  calls  the  hen  and  chickens, 
and  throws  out  imaginary  crumbs  to  them. 

The  child  then  calls  out  to  the  hen  and  chickens: 

Mother  hen  and  little  chick. 
Come  now  to  me,  quick,  quick,  quick  I 
I  have  meal  and  com  and  wheat; 
Hen  and  chicks,  now  come  and  eat. 

While  they  are  feeding,  and  the  mother  hen  is  clucking, 
while  the  little  chickens  are  peeping,  the  children  continue 
their  song: 

Eager,  busy  hen  and  chick, 

Every  little  morsel  pick; 

See  the  hen  with  yellow  brood, 

To  her  young  how  kind  and  good; 

With  what  care  their  steps  she  leads; 

Them,  and  not  herself  she  feeds; 

Picking  here  and  picking  there. 

Where  the  sweetest  morsels  are. 
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The  hen  clucks  abnost  continuaUy  to  call  her  chickens 
to  her,  and  they  all  run  around  with  her,  while  the  children 
sing: 

As  she  calls,  they  flock  around, 

Bustling  all  along  the  nound. 

When  their  daily  wanderings  cease, 

And  at  night  they  rest  in  peace, 

All  the  little  tiny  things 

Nestle  close  beneath  her  wings; 

There  she  keeps  them  soft  and  warm. 

Free  from  fear,  and  free  from  harm. 

The  chickens  nestle  dose  beneath  the  mother  hen's  wings 
and  all  go  to  sleep  as  the  children  repeat  the  last  stanza 
softly,  and  the  child  goes  back  into  her  house  again. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  some  child  will  be  delighted 
to  be  chosen  to  call  out,  "Cock-^-doo-dle-doo." 

At  this  the  mother  hen  and  the  chickens  all  wake  again. 

If  this  is  played  out-of-doors,  instead  of  repeating,  it  may 
be  continued  as: 

The  Hen»  Fox  and  Farmer  Game 

Different  children  are  chosen  to  represent  the  mother 
hen  and  the  chickens.  One  child  represents  the  fox,  and 
another  the  farmer. 

The  hen  and  chickens  are  walking  around  the  yard  when 
the  fox  creeps  out  from  some  hiding  place  and  nms  after 
the  chickens.  They  scamper  in  every  direction  while  the 
mother  hen  clucks  loudly  and  tries  to  gather  them  into 
the  chicken  coop.  This  coop  has  been  previously  formed 
by  a  number  of  children  forming  a  circle  or  enclosing  a 
comer  of  the  yard. 

After  a  little  time  the  boy  chosen  to  represent  the  farmer 
rushes  out  and  chases  the  fox  away.  If  the  fox  has  already 
caught  a  chicken,  he  tries  to  escape  with  it.  The  chickens 
reaching  the  shelter  of  the  coop  are  safe.  * 

If  the  farmer  catches  the  fox,  he  chooses  the  next  game, 
or  his  part  in  this  game  another  day.  If  the  fox  escapes, 
he  has  the  choice. 

Good-night  and  Good-morning  Game 

The  children  all  sing  any  lullaby  or  evening  song,  or  the 
following  Good-night  Song,  to  the  tune  of  "Annie  Laurie," 
repeating  the  last  tw^o  lines: 

All  good-night,  all  good-night. 
Stars  are  shining  still  and  bright, 
In  the  sky  so  dark  and  far, 
Twinkle,  twinkle  silver  star, 
Twinkle,  twinkle  all  the  night, 
All  good-night,  all  good-night. 

One  little  girl  is  chosen  to  be  the  sleeping  child.  She 
curls  up  in  the  big  chair,  and  nods  sleepily  while  the  different 
animal  pets  come  to  say  "good-night"  to  her,  and  the 
children  not  chosen  to  represent  the  different  animals  re- 
peat or  sing  the  following: 

The  Pets''  Good-Night 

A.  R.  B.  A.  R.  BucKNAM 
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The  dog  runs  to  her,  barks,  and  then  nms  off  to  a  comer 
and  goes  to  sleep,  too. 


Then: 

Two  flufEy  little  pussies  with  a  creep,  creep,  creep, 
Come  to  see  if  little  May  is  asleep,  sleep,  sleq;>. 

The  two  pussies  creep  up  to  little  May,  and  after  me  ow- 
ing their  good-nights,  they  creep  off  to  their  comer  and  go 
to  sleep. 

Then  the  others  follow  in  turn  as  the  children  sing  for 
them. 

Three  pretty  little  lambkins  with  their  bleat,  bleat,  bleat. 
Come  to  see  if  little  May  is  asleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

Next  in  turn: 

Four  brown  and  white  bunnies  with  a  leap,  leap,  leap. 
Hop  to  see  if  little  May  is  asleep,  sleep  sleep. 

And  after  these: 

Five  white  geese  from  the  little  pond  so  deep,  deep,  deep. 
Wade  to  see  if  little  May  is  asleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

Behind  the  geese  run: 

Six  little  yellow  chickens  with  a  peep.  peep,  peep. 
Run  to  see  if  little  May  is  asleep,  ^eep,  sleep. 

And  as  a  last  refrain  the  children  sing: 

All  the  little  farmyard  friends  away  so  softly  creep. 
When  they  see  that  little  May  is  asleep,  sleep,  sleep 

While  all  are  sleeping  the  children  sing  the  second  stanza 
of  the  "Good-night  Song": 

Sweetly  sleep,  sweetly  slen>, 
God  our  Father  watdi  will  keep 
O'er  all  children  snug  and  warm, 
All  His  creatures  safe  from  harm. 
O'er  the  birdies,  "peep,  peep,  peep," 
Sweetly  sleep,  sweetly  sleep. 

After  a  brief  rest  one  child,  who  has  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  cuckoo,  calls  loudly,  and  repeats  his  calls  at  the 
right  places  in  the  following  which  the  children  all  repeat: 

Awake,  little  sleepers, 
Awake,  little  sleq)ers, 

Shake  sleep  from  your  eyes. 
The  stars  are  quickly  fading 

The  sun  is  in  the  skies. 
Wake  up!    Wake  upl 
The  cuoLOO  calls  you  up! 
Wake  up!    Wake  up! 
The  cudcoo  calls  you  up! 

Cuckoo!  Cudcool 
The  cuckoo  calls  you  up! 

Cuckoo!    Cuckoo! 

Little  May  and  all  her  pets  waken.  The  animals  all  give 
their  calls  together,  and  little  May  calls  out  "  Good-mornings 
aU." 

Then  she  sings  the  following  song,  using  the  tune  of 
"Good  morning,  Merry  Sunshine": 

Good-morning,  little  playmates. 

I'm  glad  youVe  waked  so  soon. 
We're  ready  now  for  play  again 

Both  mom  and  afternoon. 

I'm  sorry  that  I  went  to  sleep, 

Ju  t  as  we  all  were  playing, 
I  really  could  not  keep  awake. 

To  hear  what  you  were  saying. 

Come  doggie,  pussies,  chickens  small, 

Come  rabbits,  geese  and  lambkins. 
We'll  nm  around  the  barnyard  all. 

And  see  who  first  the  race  wins. 

In  this  race  around  the  yard  or  room  the  rabbits  hop,  the- 
geese  waddle,  and  the  others  run  like  the  animals  which 
they  are  representing. 

Flying  Birds 

The  children  may  form  a  circle  or  they  may  remain  in 
their  seats.    One  child  is  chosen  to  represent  a  bird.    The 

(Continued  an  page  $99) 
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The  Matsuyama   Mirror 

A  JAPANESE  TALE 

ALONG  time  ago,  there  dwelt  a  father  and  mother 
whose  little  daughter  was  as  beautiful  as  the  sun- 
light itself. 
But  one  day,  the  father  was  called  to  the  city 
where  the  king  dwelt,  and  so  was  forced  to  say  good-bye  to 
this  beautiful  daughter  for  the  first  time  in  her  short  Ufe. 

Now  the  child's  mother  had  never  been  away  from  home 
in  all  her  life;  and  so  when  the  father  went  so  far  away,  she 
was  frightened.  She  was  sure  some  dreadful  thing  would 
happen  to  him,  and  still  she  was  very  proud;  for  he  was 
the  first  man  from  that  town  who  had  ever  been  called 
by  the  king  to  the  great  city. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the  father  to  come  back.  The 
fond  mother,  as  mothers  in  all  time  have  done,  dressed 
herself  and  the  beautiful  child  in  their  very  prettiest  dresses 
and  together  they  waited  his  coming. 

By  and  by  he  came;  and  he  brought  with  him  many 
presents  for  both  mother  and  child,  and  besides,  he  had 
marvelous  stories  to  teU  of  the  wonderful  far  oflf  city. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  most  strange  present,"  said  he 
to  his  wife.  "It  is  called  a  mirror  —  something  we  have 
never  had  in  our  village,  and  I  think  no  one  of  us  ever  even 
heard  of  one  before." 

Then  he  gave  the  little  box  to  his  wife,  saying,  "Tell  me 
what  you  see."  She  opened  it.  There  lay  a  piece  of 
shining  metal.  It  was  ornamented  with  froste^  silver 
carved  in  birds  and  flowers.  "How  beautiful!"  said  the 
wife.  "How  it  shines!  and  how  beautiful  the  birds  and 
flowers  are!" 

"Look  closely  into  it,"  said  the  husband,  "and  tell  me 
what  else  you  see." 


The  good  wife  raised  it  and  looked  into  it. 
"Why!''  she  cried,  "I  see  a  beautiful  woman's  face. 
How  her  eyes  shine;  and  what  a  bright,  shining  face  she 
has.  And  her  lips  are  moving  as  if  she  were  talking.  And 
—  how  strange!  she  has  a  dress  of  blue  exactly  like  my 
own!" 

How  the  husband  laughed.  How  proud  he  was  that  he 
knew  something  no  one  else  in  the  village  knew! 

"Dear  wife,"  said  he,  **it  is  your  o^m  beautiful  face  you 
see;  it  is  your  own  laughing  eyes;  for  this  Is  a  mirror  and 
it  shows  everything  that  is  held  before  it." 

"How  >\-Dnderful!"  was  all  the  amazed  wife  could  say; 
and  all  day  long  she  and  her  little  daughter  looked  into 
the  mirror  and  laughed  and  talked  with  it. 

But  after  awhile  the  mother  thought,  "How  vain  I  am! 
I  am  very  foolish." 

And  she  hid  the  mirror  away  and  never  allowed  herself 
to  take  even  one  tiny  peep  into  it. 

Years  passed  away;  the  little  child  had  grown  to  be  a 
young  woman  as  beautiful  as  her  own  mother.  Indeed, 
she  was  so  exactly  like  her  mother  that  people  could  hardly 
tell  them  apart  except  that  one  was  a  little  older  than  the 
other. 

But  one  day  the  good  mother  grew  very  ill.  She  knew 
that  she  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  her  heart  was 
very  heavy  to  think  that  her  dear  child  would  soon  forget 
her. 

So  she  took  the  little  mirror  out  from  its  hiding  place  and 
called  the  daughter  to  her. 

"Dear  child,"  said  she,  "I  am  going  away  to  leave  you. 
But  here  is  a  little  mirror.  Promise  me  that  every  morn- 
ing and  night  you  will  look  into  it,  for  you  will  see  me  there 
and  then  you  will  know  that  I  am  watching  over  you  al- 
ways. When  you  are  happy  you  will  see  that  I  am  happy; 
and  when  you  are  sad  you  will  see  that  I  am  sad  with  you." 
Then  the  mother  died  and  the  child  was  left  alone  with 
her  father. 

But  she  was  not  sad,  for  she  had  the  wonderful  mirror. 
Every  night  and  morning  she  looked  into  it  and  saw  her 
mother's  face  looking  up  into  hers. 

Every  night  she  told  the  face  in  the  mirror  all  that  had 
happened  during  the  day;  and  the  mother  spoke  back  al- 
ways, though  she  could  not  hear  what  she  said. 

Wheiiever  she  had  joyous  news  to  tell^  the  mother's  face 
was  always  joyous,  when  she  had  sad  news  to  tell,  the 
mother's  face  was  always  filled  with  sad  sympathy. 

So  the  child  lived  on,  growing  sweeter  and  lovelier  every 
day;  for  she  thought  always  only  such  thoughts  as  she 
would  like  her  mother  to  see,  and  did  only  those  things 
that  her  mother  would  like  to  know  she  had  done. 

"  Dear  mother's  face  grows  kinder  and  sweeter  every  day," 
said  she  to  her  father  one  day. 

The  father's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Yes,  dear  child," 
said  he,  "it  does;  and  yoiur  own  face  grows  every  day 
more  like  your  mother's.  And  it  will  be  so  always  so  long 
as  you  are  good  and  true." 

One  day  a  handsome  yoimg  prince  came  riding  through 
the  town.  "Who  is  that  lovely  maiden?"  said  he,  as  he 
passed  the  home  of  this  sweet  young  woman,  "for  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  face  so  lovely.  Would  that,  she 
might  dwell  with  me  in  my  palace  and  be  my  princess! " 

And  so  it  came  about  that  one  day  the  beautiful  daughter 
left  her  father's  home  to  be  a  princess.  And  never  till  she 
reached  the  great  city  where  the  grand  ladies  all  had  mir- 
rors, did  she  know  that  it  was  her  own  face  that  she  had 
been  looking  into  all  those  years. 

But  now  she  understood;  and  she  loved  her  sweet  mother 
all  the  more,  for  she  knew  her  mother  had  taken  this  way 
to  help  her  to  grow  good  and  true,  when  she  could  no 
longer  herself  guide  and  teach  her. 
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When  Fritz  was  a  Puppy 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Aunt  Minty  and  her  adopted  children,  Effie  and  Johnny,  live  at 
Clover  Patch  With  them,  a  part  of  the  time,  is  Friu,  a  runaway 
puppy*  who  belongs  no  one  knows  where.  Anne,  the  teacher,  who 
has  no  home,  stays  at  Clover  Patch,  too. 

Anne,  EfBe,  and  Johnny  make  themselves  into  the  Clover  Detective 
Force  to  find  out  aU  ihey  can  about  Fritz  They  keep  a  FriU  Book 
in  which  they  now  have  seven  dues  —  a  basket,  a  collar,  a  rattle,  a 
baby-shoe,  a  girl  on  a  wheel,  a  man's  voice  over  the  phone  which  Fritz 
knew  and  a  baby*s  piaure.  Aimt  Minty  goes  to  the  dty  —  Anne 
thinks  to  adopt  a  baby.'  Anne  knows  she  can't  stay  at  Clover  Patch 
if  a  new  baby  comes.  She  feels  dreadfidly  about  leavjig,  but  she  and 
Effie  fix  up  a  little  room  for  the  baby. 

Johnnv  goes  to  Uncle  Jem*s  and  sees  some  wonderful  moving  pic- 
tures. Anne  Effie,  and  Johnny  all  see  the  girl  on  the  wheel  She 
whizzes  by  Clover  Patch,  meets  Fritz,  picks  him  up  and  carries  him 
away.  Aunt  Minty  comes  home  —  she  didn't  go  to  the  dty  to  adopt 
a  bfliby  aftor  all. 

AN    INDIAN    VILLAGE 

On  the  morning  of  Arbor  Day,  school  closed  early.  Aunt 
Minty  packed  a  big  basket  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  to 
eat.  With  it,  the  Clover  Bunch  all  crowded  into  the  old 
buggy  and  drove,  by  round-about,  woodsy  roads  to  an 
old  orchard  up  in  the  hills. 

"Does  this  big,  blossomy  place  belong  to  you,  too,  Aimt 
Minty?"  cried  Anne.  She  sank  down  in  the  grass  and 
look^  up  into  the  roof  of  rosy  blossoms,  thick  "with  bees, 
over  her  head. 

"I  lived  here  when  I  was  a  little  girl,"  said  Aimt  Minty 
smiling.  "That's  why  it  looks  so  good  to  me,  I  suppose. 
The  house  stood  over  there  under  that  big  apple-tree." 

"I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  place  as  Clover  Patch  out- 
side of  England,"  cried  Anne.  "It's  so  big  and  woodsy, 
it  makes  me  think  of  home." 

Anne's  voice  trembled  a  little. 

Aimt  Minty  smiled  at  her.    She  didn't  say  anything. 

That  was  the  loveliest  morning,  all  made  of  simsWne, 
apple-blooms  and  bird-songs,  and  spangled  with  dewdrops. 
EB5e  and  Johnny  wandered  about  and  waded  in  the  brook. 
Aimt  Minty  and  Anne  sat  imder  the  trees  and  visited  and 
rested  and  dreamed,  and  drank  in  warmth  and  color  and 
fragrance  and  song  till  they  felt  all  made  over,  somehow. 

By  and  by.  Aunt  Minty  spread  out  a  white  table-cloth 
on  the  grass,  set  out  all  jthe  good  things  from  the  big  basket, 
and  the  picnic  began.  They  were  just  in  the  midst  of  that 
delicious  limch,  talking  and  laughing  all  at  once,  when  Effie 
put  up  her  hand  and  said  softly: 

"Look  —  oh,  everybody  —  quickl" 

When  they  came  into  that  story-book  place,  they  had 
all  felt  that  wonderful  impossible  things  had  happened 
there  and  might  begin  to  happen  again  at  any  radiant 
minute.  And  here  was  one  beginning  right  imder  their 
very  eyes.  For  toddling  along  a  little  winding  path,  which 
came  from  the  woods,  was  the  most  adorable,  yellow-headed 
baby.  He  had  on  a  white  suit,  rumpled  and  torn  and  soiled 
with  woods  earth,  white  half-hose,  and  blue  strappied  booties. 

"The  darling,"  cried  Aunt  Minty,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"Isn't  it  the  Valentine  Baby?"  whi^ered  Effie  to  Anne. 

Aunt  Minty  was  ahready  half  way  to  Uie  baby.  He  had 
seen  the  strange  faces  and  was  just  getting  a  cry  ready. 
But  one  look  into  Aunt  Minty's  pretty  motherly  face 
changed  his  mind.  He  held  out  his  hands  and  went 
straight  into  her  open  arms. 

"  U-cky,"  he  said,  putting  his  head  down  on  her  shoulder. 

Anne  and  Effie  and  Johnny  were  all  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  lovely  lost  baby,  when  something  else  happened.  A 
big,  handsome  bull-terrier,  harnessed  to  a  little  four- 
wheeled  cart,  came  bounding  along  the  path  from  the  woods. 
She  walked  straight  to  Aunt  Minty's  side. 

"Woof?"  she  said  anxiously. 

At  the  sound  of  the  dog's  voice,  the  baby  turned  to  her. 
He  put  both  arms  around  her  neck.  The  dog's  eyes.fairly 
pleaded  with  Aimt  Minty.  She  did  so  want  to  be  imder- 
stood.    In  her  best  fashion,  she  said: 

"This  baby  belongs  to  me.  Please  help  me  take  him 
back." 


"You  wonderful  dog!"  cried  Aunt  Minty.  "Of  course,. 
we'Uhelp." 

She  lifted  the  baby  into  the  little  cart. 

"What  next?"  she  said.  ^ 

Carefully,  the  dog  turned  the  cart  around.  Th«i  she 
set  off  along  the  path  toward  the  woods.  It  was  plain  she 
was  going  home.  And  along  with  her,  went  Aunt  Minty;^ 
Anne,  Effie,  and  Johnny. 

"If  she  wasn't  so  big  and  dignified,"  said  Effie,  "she'd 
look  like  Fritzie." 

"She  looks  like  the  Movie  Dog,"  cried  Johnny,  "but  that 
baby  was  smaller  than  this  one." 

"Babies  grow,"  said  Anne  thoughtfully. 

"I  think  the  baby  looks  like  our  Valentine  Baby,"  Effie 
said  again. 

It  was  all  exciting  and  imusual.  The  dog  kept  on,  slowly, 
because  the  path  was  rough  and  uneven,  dipping  into  hol- 
lows and  cUmbing  little  hills.  The  baby  sat  quietly,  dip- 
ping and  rising  along  with  the  cart,  as  if  he  were  quite  used 
to  this  kind  of  travel.  He  cooed  "Ucky,"  and  "Keo." 
It  was  quite  plain  that  one  of  these  words  was  his  name  and 
the  other  the  dog's.  But  which  was  which  no  one  but  the 
baby  and  the  dog  knew. 

They  left  the  orchard  for  the  woods.    In  a  rough  spot,  - 
the  baby  would  have  rolled  out  of  the  cart,  if  Johnny  hadn't 
caught  and  righted  him.    Probably  he  had  fallen  out  coming 
the  other  way.    And  as  there  had  been  no  way  of  getting 
him  back  in,  he  had  run  away  and  the  dog  had  followed  him. 

On  and  on,  through  the  woods,  the  dog  led  the  way. 
Anne  and  Effie  kept  close  to  him  on  one  side,  Johnny  and 
Aunt  Minty  on  the  other.  In  one  hand,  Aunt  Minty  still 
held  a  bottle  of  olives.    But  no  one  noticed  that. 

"I  remember  diis  woods  road  well,"  she  said,  as  excited 
with  their  adventure  as  the  other  Clovers.  "It  comes  out 
in  a  cleared  place  soon,  shut  in  by  hills.  Brother  Jem  and 
I  used  to  come  over  here  to  play." 

Already  the  woods  were  growing  thinner.  In  a  minute, 
they  saw  the  cleared  space.  But  it  wasn't  just  a  cleared 
space  any  more.  As  they  came  out  into  it,  they  found  it 
was  the  prettiest,  completest  little  Indian  village.  There 
were  tepees,  with  blazing  fires  before  them.  There  "vvere 
squaws  and  pappooses.  Down  the  streets,  were  Indian 
braves  with  bows  and  arrows  and  tomahawks.  One,  who 
stood  tall  and  straight  among  them,  was  evidently  some 
great  chief.  And  straight  into  the  midst  of  all  this,  that 
lovely  May  noon,  walked  the  dog  dragging  the  cart  and 
baby,  Anne,  Effie,  Johnny,  and  Aunt  Minty  with  her  olive- 
bottle. 

A  man  on  a  rise  of  ground  not  far  away  made  frantic 
gestures.  .  ,,        . 

But  the  dog  didn't  stop,  of  course.  Ahd'whfere  the  dog 
and  baby  went,  there,  too  —  even  into  an  Indian  Village  — 
went  the  excited  Clover  Bunch. 

They  stepped  bravely  along  between  the  tepees.  None 
of  the  squaws  paid  the  least  attention  to  them,  but  went  oo 
with  what  they  were  doing,  whatever  it  was.  Could  this 
lovely,  fair-haired,  pink  and  white  baby  belong  here? 

After  a  minute,  one  of  the  Indian  braves,  said  something 
to  the  chief.  He  looked  at  the  man  on  the  hill.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  advancing  Clover  Bimch. 

In  all  the  glory  of  his  blanket,  war-paint,  and  feathers,  he 
came  toward  Aunt  Minty. 

"Cleo,"  he  said  to  the  dog,  "take  Lucky  to  the  woods." 

The  dog  tumod  at  once  and  drew  the  cart  away  toward 
the  woods. 

"You  aren't  a  real  Indian,  after  all,"  cried  Johnny  in 
great  disgust. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Aunt  Minty,  severely  for  her,  one  eye 
on  the  disappearing  baby,  "who  you  are?  And  what  you 
are  all  doing  here  in  my  woods?" 

In  the  midst  of  his  fierce  war-paint,"^  the  man's  eyes 
twinkled. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "who  you  are,  madam,  and  what 
you're  doing  here  in  my  picture?  " 

(Continue  on^f^f^^^  GOOglC 
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A    Japanese   Day   in  School 


A  Japanese  Spring  Festival 

Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 

A  Japanese  Festival  for  the  primary  grades  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  setting  the  festival  stage  with  stunted  pine  trees 
in  pots,  and  some  cherry  trees  in  pots.  (Bare  branches 
tipped  with  pale  pink  tissue  paper  cherry-blossoms  will  do 
for  the  latter.)  If  the  pots  holding  these  trees  are  not 
Japanese,  then  get  dark  gray  wrapping  paper,  and  cover 
them  with  that,  or  with  daik  green  wrapping  paper.  This 
wrapping  paper  will  more  nearly  resemble  tiie  Japanese 
stone  pots  used  in  gardens  than  either  crfipe  or  tissue  paper. 
Have,  if  possible,  two  large  Japanese  jars  at  back  of  stage, 
placed  so  that  no  accident  will  happen  to  them  during  the 
entrance  of  the  festival  participants.  The  stage  itself 
may  have  green  denim  hangings,  of  a  dark  shade,  and  a 


green  denim  floor  cloth.  A  few  slender  poles, 
narrower  than  broom-sticks,  and  as  tall  as  a 
fishing  pole,  may  be  placed  in  pots  filled  with 
earth,  and  covered  with  wrapping  paper  as  pre- 
viously described.  On  these  poles  hang  a  few 
gay  Japanese  lanterns.  Not  too  many,  how- 
ever, or  the  flowering  trees  will  not  give  their 
full  effect. 

The  costumes  should  be  crfipe  kimonas,  with 
large  obis,  or  sashes,  of  silk  or  silkoline  or 
flowered  crfipe.  The  color  scheme  should  be  a 
very  definite  one,  since  flowers  and  trees  ai^e  to  be 
represented  in  the  festival. 

The  flowers.  Iris,  Cherry-blossom,  Maple  Blos- 
som and  Lily,  are  afraid  of  Wicked  WiU-o'-the- 
Wisp,  or  Fox  Fire,  who  hovers  about  them  at 
night.  To  this  garden  comes  the  Peach-Ckild 
Princess,  and  her  train  of  followers  (color  scheme 
of  peach  pink,  white,  and  pale  green),  and  the 
Morning-Glory  Princess  and  her  followers  enter 
(color  scheme  of  Morning-glory  blue  and  white 
and  darker  green). 

The  flowers  tell  their  fears  and  their  troubles 
to  the  Princesses. 

"We  fear  wicked  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  the  Fox 
Fire,  that  comes  to  this  garden  and  hovers 
about  us,  O  great  Excellency!  We  pray  you 
honorably  to  listen  to  our  prayer  and  save  us." 
The  Peach  Child  Princess  says  to  the  Morning- 
glory  Princess:  "August  Morning  Glory  Princess,  shall  we 
siunmon  that  brave,  flower,  the  Sotd  of  the  Peony,  to  watch 
over  these  other  flowers?" 

To  whichlthe  Morning-glory  Prfik^w^Xanswers,  "My 
miserable  ears  are  enchanted  at  your  supreme  words,  O 
most  beautiful  sister!  Let  us  summon  the  Soul  of  the 
PeonyP 

The  Princesses  clap  their  hands.  The  Soul  of  the  Peony 
enters  in  a  rich  pinkish  red,  clad  like  a  mandarin,  with  a 
green  belt,  and  a  sword  in  a  green  sheath.  He  bows  low 
before  each  Princess. 

A  moment  after  he^has  entered.  Fox  Fire,  in  brilliant  red 
and  yellow,  appears  upon  the  stage.  All  the  flowers  cry 
out,  "F(?jc  Firel"  and  crouch  low.  The  Soul  of  the  Peony ^ 
with  sword  upraised,  goes  toward  Foxfire,  and  after  swiftly 
chasing  him  to  and  fro,  Fox  Fire,  with  every  sign  of:  fear. 
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vanishes.  Again  the  Soul  of  the  Peony  bows  before  the 
Pdncesses.  All  the  flowers,  including  the  followers  of  the 
Princesses,  give  a  dance  of  triximph.  But  tiie  Princesses  and 
the  brave  Soul  of  the  Peony  do  not  dance.  They  look  on. 
After  the  dance,  all  leave  the  stage  in  a  stately  procession. 
The  Peach  Child  Princess,  attended  by  her  followers  and 
half  the  flowers,  goes  to  left,  and  the  Morning-glory  Prin- 
cess, with  her  attendants,  the  rest  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
Soul  of  the  Peony,  exits  right. 

The  color  scheme  for  this  festival  can  be  very  pretty. 
White  and  gold  for  the  lilies;  purple  for  the  iris;  pink  for 
the  cherry-blossoms;  crimson  for  the  maple  blossoms. 

The  material  on  which  this  festival  is  foimded  comes,  of 
course,  from  Lafacadio  Heam's  books.  If  the  producers 
of  the  festival  will  read  Lafacadio  Hearn's  "Kwaidan,  or 
Strange  Tales"  they  will  find  it  a  great  assistance  in  ex- 
plainii^  the  Japanese  beliefs  and  it  will  help  them  create 
the  atmosphere  of  the  festival. 
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Japanese  School  Bojrs  and  School  Bags,  First  Grade 


A  Favorite  Japanese  Folk  Song 


Issun  Boshi 

(First  stanza  with  literal  translation) 

Yubi      fU      iarinai       Issun  Boshi 
Finger   to  be    shorter    one  inch  pigmy 
Chiisai     karada     okina     nozomi 
Tiny         body       great      hope 
Owan        no  June     hashi    okai 
^    Rice  bowl     of  ship     chopstick  oar 
Kyo  ye  "haru  baru"*  nohori  yuku, 
Kyoto  to  sailing  went. 

(In  Japanese  each  syllable  contains  a  vowel,  and  the  vowels  are 
sounded  as  in  the  Latin  languages.) 

Translation  of  Issun  Boshi 

Shorter  than  your  finger  ^ 

Was  Issun  Boshi, 
Though  tiny  was  his  body 

Great  of  heart  was  he. 
With  his  rice  bowl  for  a  boat 

His  chopstick  for  an  oar 
"Ebru-baru,  haru-baru" 

He  rowed  to  Kyoto's  shore. 

A  Page  within  the  palace 

Was  Issun  Boshi, 
Everybody  loved  him  there, 

Hoshi,  Hoshi,t  named  him  fair. 
To  Kiyomizu  Temple 

On  the  mountain  side 
For  the  beautiful  princess 

He  was  guard  and  guide. 

From  the  temple  returning 

The  princess  and  Hos]ii 
Met  a  demon  rushing  at  them. 

Terrible  and  strong  was  he. 

*  A  word  icpreaenting  the  motioa  of  a  bowl  on  the  water. 
tHbihi— A  pet  name  probably  oonesponding  to  our  "Buddy" 
popular  ilang,  '^Kid." 


Into  his  dreadful  mouth 
Quickly  jumped  brave  Hoshi 

While  the  trembling  princess 
Hid  behind  a  tree. 

Holding  tight  his  needle  sword 

Brave  Issun  Boshi 
Stabbed  the  demon  in  the  stomach 

"Chickuri,chickuri." 
Then  the  demon  screamed  in  pain 

And  threw  up  Hoshi  — 
Then  with  aU  his  might  and  main 

Ran  fast  away  again  I 

As  he  ran  his  magic  mallet 

Fell  beside  the  way 
When  the  princess  picked  it  up  — 

"Wish,  wish,  Hoshi  —  what  you  may," 
Suddenly  a  grand  Knight 

Grew  Issun  B<xshi 
And  among  the  King's  soldiers 

Was  none  so  brave  as  he! 

Issun  Boshi 


i 


^ 


^^£^^^^ 


^^ 
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T^i^r 


^fe^^^^X  j^l*'-  ^'IF^ 
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The   Sleeping  Beauty   In  Pantomime' 

Given  by  First  and  Second  Grade  Children 


Helen  Dorothy  Schwartz 


Scene  —  Ou^f -Doors 
Act  1 

a    A  Fairy  Dance. 

h  Appearance  of  the  Heralds  from  the  King  with  in- 
vitations to  the  Fairies  to  attend  the  christening  of  the 
Baby  Princess. 


Act  n 
a    The  Feast. 

b    Gifts  o  the  Fairies  to  Princess. 
c    Arrival  of  the  uninvited  guest:  The  Bad  Fairy. 

Act  m    (The  Princess,  a  young  lady) 

a  Meeting  with  the  old  lady:  the  fairy  in  disguise. 

b  FuIfiUmeht  of  the  wish. 

c  The  Princess  falls  asleep. 

Act  IV 

Scene  I  — The  Court  Asleep 
a    King. 
b    Queen. 

c    Ladies  in  Waiting. 
d    Courtiers. 
e    Page. 


The  Prince  tod  Priocen  Dance  for  the  King  and  Queen 

•  Scene  II  —  The  Princess  Asleep . 

Arrival  of  the  Prince  in  the  Castle  Grounds. 
Approach  to  the  Princess's  couch. 
The  kiss. 
The  awakening. 


Act  V 


Scene  I  — The  Entry  of  Prince  and  Princess 


a  Approach  to  sleeping  court  ' 

b  Awakening  of  king  and  queen,  ladies  and  courtiers, 
etc. 

c  Explanations. 

d  Betrothal  of  Prince  and  Princess. 


Scene  n  —  Fairy  Dance 
Grand  March  led  by  Prince  and  Princess. 
Sleeping  Beauty 


M^4^ 


Mi  n\  J' 


*Ac  Kinjr  ProcJaulms  n  FcMt_to^bt_Hc!ii  ifi  ITonqj  ui  tin:  nirtfi  of  iJn:  I'rincesa 


*The  *'Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,"  by  Ravel,  is  charming  muaic  to  play  with 
thii  pantomime.  Indeed  the  whole  **  Mother  Gooee  Suite  "  would  make  attxactfve 
inddental  muiic    It  has  been  arranged  for  the  piano. 


[^^^MU4^^^^^ 
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The  Princess  Sleeps 


An  Irish  Hornpipe  for  May  Day 

BEALLTAINE.  (pron.  BeWna.)    MAY  DAY.    horhpim. 
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Ideas  to  Try 


A  Spring   Poster* 

Ruth  Ash 

This  is  a  poster  which  can  be  made  ahnost  entirely 
by  the  children  and  is  one  which  represents  their  experi- 
ences. If  the  right  tones  are  chosen  it  gives  the  fresh  new 
atmosphere  of  spring  and  would  serve  to  make  attractive 
some  impossible  wall  space.  The  dimensions  given  may 
be  extended  or  diminished  to  fit  the  space  to  be  covered. 

The  poster  is  eight  feet  long  and  thirty  inches  wide. 
The  background,  a  light  tan  oatmeal  wall  paper,  is  put  up 
first,  then  the  grass  of  green  wall  pai>er,  which  varies  in 
width  from  five  to  seven  inches.  The  fence  pickets  are 
cut  from  white  drawing  paper,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  by 
eight  inches.  The  posts  are  two  inches  by  ten  inches  with 
the  ornamental  extensions  at  the  top.  These  are  all 
slipped  in  behind  the  grass  and  the  long  boards  to  which 
they  are  nailed  are  one-half  inch  wide.  The  pickets  of  the 
gate  are  six  inches  long.  When  the  fence  is  finished  put  in 
a  little  irregular  shrubbery  against  it^  then  put  the  objects 
in  the  foreground.  These  are  all  cut  from  colored  construc- 
tion paper.  The  coop  for  the  mother  hen  is  of  Ught  brown 
and  should  have  a  back  of  dark  brown,  made  by  cutting 
aroimd  the  outside  edge  of  the  pattern  and  across  tie  dotted 
line  at  the  bottom.  The  wren  hoiise  is  on  a  pole  thirteen 
inches  long,  the  width  indicated  in  the  pattern.  The  rose 
bush  has  pink  roses  on  its  branches  and  b  held  upright  by  a 
stake  driven  in  the  ground.  The  brown  earth  of  the  flower 
bed  is  twenty-one  inches  long  and  three  wide.  The  tulips 
blooming  in  it  are  red,  white  and  yellow  with  green  stems 
and  leaves.  The  little  girl  with  the  sprinkling  can  is 
painted  in  water  color,  tins  being  a  simpler  way  than  cut- 
ting from  different  colored  paper.  Her  dress  is  blue,  her 
can  gray,  shoes  brown  and  hair  golden.  The  robins  are 
colored  with  crayolas.  The  robins'  nest  is  brown  with  the 
blue  eggs.  For  the  trunks  of  the  trees  the  darkest  brown 
you  have  should  be  used.  Everything  should  be  outlined 
in  black  crayola  to  be  effective. 


Observation  Lessons  for  the 
Second  Grade 

J.  Tacke 

As  a  part  of  our  Nature  Study  my  class  of  forty-five 
second-graders  are  thoroughly  enjoying  our  "Weather 
Record." 

The  "Weather  Record"  consists  of  a  sheet  of  bristol- 
board  28"  x  24"  upon  which  is  drawn  a  monthly  calendar 

*  For  pattern  wot  pacct  W6  and  807. 


and  a  picture.  (One  sheet  of  bristol  board  for  each  month.) 
This  serves  as  a  useful  as  well  as  attractive  calendar  for 
the  school-room. 

In  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  squares  that  have 
been  drawn  is  placed  the  date  in  smaU  figures.  The  re- 
mainder of  each  square  contains  a  circle  the  use  of  which 
is  explained  later  in  this  article. 

The  object  of  these  are  to  teach: 

1  The  names  of  the  months  as  they  come,  and  the  spell 
ing  thereof. 

2  Observation  of  the  daily  conditions  of  the  weather. 

3  The  directions  of  the  winds  each  day. 

4  Incidentally  these  records  that  the  children  are  making 
from  their  own  observations  prepare  them,  when  taking 
up  the  study  of  geography,  to  distinguish  the  directions  on  a 
map.  They  also  learn  that  certain  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, winds,  clouds,  etc.,  pertain  to  certain  kinds  of 
weather.  For  example,  they  learn  with  what  winds  we 
usually  have  rain,  and  under  what  conditions  a  day  will  be 
foggy,  and  many  more  interesting  as  well  as  educative  facts, 
in  a  simple,  natural  and  interesting  manner. 

We  use  the  record  as  follows:  After  conversations,  storits, 
and  facts  are  explained,  a  different  child  goes  each  day  to  the 
record  and  colors  it  as  follows:  If  the  day  is  sunshiny  the 
entire  day,  the  circle  is  colored  all  yellow.  If  sunshiny  for 
the  first  half  and  gloomy  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  we  color 
half  of  the  circle  gray  and  half  yellow,  or  vice  versa,  accord- 
ing to  actual  conditions.  If  it  be  a  rainy  day  the  drde 
is  black. 

When  the  wind  is  northerly,  we  represent  this  fact  by  small 
arrows  (drawn  with  black  crayola)  from  the  top  of  the  square. 
If  the  wind  be  northerly  part  of  the  day  and  easterly  the  other 
half,  the  arrows  from  Uie  top  of  the  square  signify  northerly 
winds  and  those  from  the  right  signify  easterly  winds. 

Drawings  illustrating  child  activities  are  used  for  the 
pictures  on  the  calendar.  These  pictures  are  drawn  with 
crayolas.    The  following  subjects  may  be  profitably  used: 

For  the  September  calendar,  A  Boy  and  Girl  Going  to 
School. 

October  —  Making  Jack-o'-lanterns  from  Pumpkins. 

November  —  Overall  Boy  and  a  Turkey. 

December  —  Little  Girl  in  a  Toy-shop. 

January  —  Sleigh-riding. 

February  —  Boy  and  Girl  with  Paper  Hats,  Um'ted 
States  flags,  drum  and  horn. 

March  — Making  a  Garden. 

April  —  Caught  in  a  Shower  of  Rain. 

May  —  Gathering  May-flowers. 

Without  even  the  least  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  many  children  have  made  weather  records  for  their 
own  use  at  home,  and  the  parents  report  great  interest  being 
manifested  therein.  i     r^r^r-^ir> 
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A  Pretty  Pansy  Basket 

T.  C.  Rockefeller 

Jamaica  Training  School,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  pansies  are  in  blossom,  I  have  found  that 
the  following  little  device  inakes  a  very  pretty 
occupation  for  primary  children.    With  fourth 
year  pupils  it  can  be  finished  in  two  lessons. 
After  observing  the  number  and  shape  of  the  petals  and 
arrangement  of  petals  in  some  real  pansies,  the  children 
prepare  to  draw  on  white  paper,  using  charcoal. 

First,  the  little  center  is  shown,  then  a  short  line  to  indi- 
cate the  overlapping  of  the  upper  petals.  Draw  two  short 
lines  curving  downward  to  indicate  the  petals  on  either 
side,  then  two  short  lines  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
lower  petal. 

Next  complete  the  lower  petal,  trying  hard  to  get  it  the 
rigjtit  shape  and  size.  Then  lightly  complete  Uie  other 
petals  as  indicated  and  to  some  of  the  pansies  add  a  stem. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


The  children  draw  as  many  of  these  outlines  as  they  have 
time  for  and  then  select  their  best  five  pansies  to  be  colored 
and  cut  out  next  time. 

The  oolor^is  easily  put  in  with  drawing  crayons  though 
pretty  results  may  be  obtained  with  water-colors.  Caution 
the  little  ones  not  to  let  tihe  blue  color  cover  the  yellow  or 
it  will  show  a  green  spot.  Many  pretty  combinations 
can  be  made,  especially  if  there  is  a  bunch  of  pansies  in 
the  room  so  that  each  diild  can  pick  his  "favorite  color." 

While  the  class  is  happily  coloring  the  pansies  the  teacher, 
iiging  charcoal  and  deiik  green  cartridge  pai>er,  outlines  a 
basket  large  enough  to  nearly  fill  Sie  ordinary  sheet. 
This  she  cuts  out  and  also  cuts  out  the  little  piece  unde 
the  handle.    The  edges  may  be  outlined  in  black. 

When  the  pansies  are  colored  the  best  ones  are  cut  out 


by  the  children.  The  teacher  first  takes  those  with  stems, 
she  slits^  tiny  hole  in  the  basket,  sticks  the  stem  through 
and  fastens  it  with  a  bit  of  paste.  Now  a  little  paste  is 
put  on  the  lower  petal  of  the  stemless  pansies  and  they  are 
lightly  placed  in  the  basket. 

As  soon  as  all  the  paste  is  dry,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
pansies  may  be  bent  forward  a  little  to  make  the  flowers 
stand  out.    It  makes  them  look  more  natural. 

Last  of  all,  paste  around  the  edges  of  the  back  of  the 
basket  and  handle  and  paste  it  flat  to  some  spare  black- 
board space  or  to  a  heavy  chart.  The  children  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  their  pansies  in  the  basket  and  it  makes  an 
effective  decoration  or  calendar  heading  for  May  or  June. 


Word  Drill  Games 

Mabel  C.  Bjornstad 

I  think  every  teacher  will  agree  with  me  that  children 
of  the  primary  grades  are  always  eager  to  learn  new  words 
if  they  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner. 

One  of  the  most  successful  games  I  have  had^the' chil- 
dren play  in  my  beginning  "Word  Study"  class  is  the 
"Bright  Eyes"  game,  which  is  good  for  tfiarhing  eq)ecially 
difficult  words.    It  is  played  in  the  following  way: 

I  print  and  write  upon  the  |j)lackboard  the  word  "  Come, " 
for  example,  and  I  tell  the  children  what  it  says.  Then 
I  write  the  same  word  both  in  script  and  print  a  number  of 
times;  and  after  I  have  written  each  word  I  call  upon  some 
pupil  to  name  it.  Now,  when  I  have  finished  this  part  of 
the  game,  I  say, "  Who  can  find  two  words  that  say  *  come  7  " 
Naturally  all  are  eager  for  a  chance.  When  the  child  has 
pointed  to  and  named  two  words  that  say  "Come"  I  say, 
''Who  can  find  three  mare  words  that  say  'Come'?  as  the 
object  of  the  game  is  to  point  to  a  word  only  once.  Finally, 
I  ask,  "Who  can  find  all  the  other  words  which  haven't 
been  chosen?" 

I  have  f oimd  that  this  game  develops  attention  and 
alertness  in  class. 

Furthermore,  I  also  use  a  card  game  device  in  which  the 
children  can  be  taught  very  confusing  words  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  hold  in  my  hands  several  word  cards.  All 
the  words  except  one  have  previously  been  learned,  so  the 
purpose  of  the  game  is  to  teach  the  new  word.  I  tell  the 
cla^  what  the  new  word  says;  and  then  as  I  hold  the  cards 
before  the  children,  I  shift  them  very  quickly  and  continu- 
ously. Every  time  the  new  word  appears,  the  children 
immediately  raise  their  hands  and  name  it. 

By  this  method,  the  word,  with  few  excq>tions,  has  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  them. 


Fif.& 
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Busy  Work — Donkey  on 
Wheels 

Margaret  Plattner 

The  donkey  may  be  colored  or  cut  from  heavy  colored 
paper.  Use  paper  somewhat  heavier  than  ordinary  draw* 
ing  paper,  especially  for  the  legs  and  wheels. 

Cut  out  body  as  drawn,  mleike  two  front  legs,  marked  I, 
to  be  pasted  or  fastened  in  place  with  the  small  brass  fasten- 
ersy  one  on  each  side  of  Uie  body  at  mark  I,  to  fit  into 
dotted  line  space  for  a  standing  donkey  —  for  a  running 
donkey  ^read  legs.  Make  two  back  legs  marked  U,  and 
paste  in  place  marked  II.  Make  two  wheels  I,  and  place 
feet  marked  I  in  place.    Same  for  the  back  legs. 

Cut  slit  in  wheels  as  indicated,  through  which  the  axles 
are  drawn  and  bent  back,  half  of  each  axle  pasted  on  wheel. 
To  make  the  axles  use  two  pieces  of  paper  about  2i  x  2^'. 
Fold  in  the  middle  (see  dotted  lines  of  drawing),  then 
double,  cutting  as  indicated  on  drawing. 


Odors  of  May 

I  smell  the  blossoming  locusts. 
That  dropped  above  our  way. 

The  spicy  mint,  the  sassafras, 
All  odors  of  the  May. 

And  even  in  the  hush  of  night, 
The  old  tune  with  me  seems. 


Something  to  Do  in  May 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

PERHAPS  you  have  given  parties  and  know^the  joy 
thereof.  If  you  never  have  had  that  pleasure, 
May  is  quite  the  jolliest  of  all  jolly  tunes  to  intro- 
duce the  practice.  Long  ago  Katherine  of  Aragon 
went  a-Maying  with  all  her  knights  and  ladies  and  brought 
home  "the  May."  Robin  Hood  met  her  on  the  way,  and 
right  royally  did  they  entertain  her  on  the  green.  If  you 
but  know  where  there  is  a  hawthorn  tree  you  and  the  diil- 
dren  may  also  "bring  home  the  May"  and  play  at  Kather- 
ine of  Aragon  and  her  merry  knights  an<l  ladies.  You  have 
the  first  of  all  requisites  for  a  successful  party  —  children 
of  about  equal  age  and  a  satisfactory  number.  Should 
the  weather  prove  inclement,  as  sometimes  happens  on 
May  Day,  the  f£te  may  be  turned  into  an  indoor  afiFair. 
It  is  always  a  joy  to  make  May  baskets,  and  they  afford 
seat  work  for  a  long  period  at  once  attractive  and  infixing. 
TTie  simple  box  form  made  from  any  pretty 
colored  paper  and  decorated  with  a  plaited 
handle  is  nice  for  a  candy  hunt.  For  the 
hunt  you  will  want  to  purchase  the  heart 
candies,  foimd  at  any  confectioner's  at  this 
time,  and  they  should  be  hidden  in  all  soxts 
of  places  about  the  room  —  under  erasers, 
in  vacant  desks,  on  the  window-sills  and 
so  on. 

After  the  himt  you  will  all  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  woods.  At  least,  get  out-of-doors  1 
Of  course,  you  will  want  to  play  real  May 
Day  games!  Such  are  "Roimd  and  Round 
the  Village,"  "London  Bridge"  and  "JoUy 
Miller."  Everyone  knows  those,  hut  per 
haps  you  do  not  know  one  that  is  at  least 
two  himdred  years  old.  To  play  it  you  will 
want  a  pole  on  the  top  of  which  a  hoop  is 
attached;  lower  down  on  the  pole  two  otiier 
hoops  should  be  placed,  so  that  they  lock 
exactly  as  though  two  arms  were  out- 
stretdied.  If  you  widi  it  very  gay,  wrap  it 
all  in  bright  bunting.  Now  pass  red,  white 
and  blue  balls  to  all  who  are  to  take  part; 
they  must  endeavor  to  put  the  red  and  blue 
balls  through  the  highest  hoop,  and  the 
white  ones  through  the  lower  ones.  This 
must  be  done  from  a  line  drawn  some  twelve 
feet  away  from  the  pole;  Tlie  red  and  Wuc 
balls,  when  passed  through  the  hoop,  count 
two  points  and  the  white  balls  count  wic 
point.  The  child  with  the  h^hest  score  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  given  period  of  time  is 
the  winner.  It  would  be  an  added  charm 
if  you  were  to  give  a  prize,  and  if  a  queen 
is  chosen,  in  the  good  old  style,  for  the  day, 
she  should  reward  all  victors. 

Another  old  game  is  "  Stag-a-laggle."  To 
play  it  one  child  is  chosen  It,  or  Stag,  and 
all  the  other  children  scatter  about  the 
grounds.  At  a  Signal  the  Stag  must  run 
imtil  he  catches  one  of  the  others.  Should 
he  succeed  in  so  doing,  these  two  join  hands, 
and  pursue  the  others  until  a  third  is  caught. 
The  game  continues  in  this  manner  imtil  all  the  players 
are  caught.  It  makes  a  splendid,  long  line  for  "crack 
the  whip"  as  a  conclusion!  ,   ,.,,        r 

A  flower  game  is  appropriate  to  the  day,  and  children  of 
aU  ages  like  to  play  "Wind  and  Flowers."  To  play  this 
game  you  will  want  two  sides,  so  two  children  should  be 
chosen  to  act  as  leaders.  One  side  represents  the  Flowers; 
the  other  side  the  Wind.  The  sides  stand  facing  each  other. 
"Home  lines"  for  each  side  should  be  drawn  with  a  jointed 
stick  or  outlined  with  leaves  or  twigs.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  equidistant  from  the  central  line.    Now  the  Flowers 


And  lilac  breath  and  apple  bloom 

Are  with  me  in  my  dreams.  uc  c4uiviio«xwiv  **n/-* - 

-  HaUie  Tyng  Griswold  in  UnUy        decide  among  themselv^gi^)f^  a  sprmg  flower  which  they 
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will  represent  and  advance  to  the  center  line  at  which  the 
side  acting  as  the  Wind  is  standing.  The  latter  players 
try  to  guess  the  flowers  ehosen,  and  if  they  guess  correctly 
they  chase  the  Flowers  to  their  goal,  endeavoring  to  catch 
all  they  can.  Those  caught  must  go  to  the  opposite  side 
of  players,  the  Wind.  The  side  having  decided  upon  time, 
is  the  winner.  Each  time  sides  may  alternate,  if  desired, 
in  bdng  Wind  —  or  flowers. 

All  children  love  to  blow  soap  bubbles,  and  that  form  oi 
amusement  will  make  a  most  pleasing  part  of  your  day's 
entertainment.  All  you  need  are  some  clay  pipes,  soap 
and  water,  and  a  bit  of  glycerine.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
several  bowls  of  the  soap  suds  and  if  placed  upon  small 
tables,  or  upon  boxes,  are  much  easier  of  access.  After 
the  children  have  blown  all  the  kinds  of  bubbles  of  which 
they  can  think,  choose  sides,  by  appointing  two  leaders, 
and  have  a  game.  Put  two  stakes  in  the  ground  and  at- 
tach a  string  to  them;  at  equal  distances  from  this  Ime, 
on  either  side,  draw  off  a  space.  Back  of  these  lines  the 
players  take  up  their  positions  and  endeavor  to  blow  a 
bubble  which  shall  alight  on  their  opponent's  ground.  The 
side  playing  opposites  may,  from  its  boimdary,  attempt  to 
blow  the  bubble  up  or  back  from  groimds,  but  it  is  not  al- 
lowable to  touch  a  bubble  with  the  hands.  After  all  the 
players  on  one  side  have  had  a  turn,  the  other  side  is  per- 
mitted to  try.  Naturally,  the  side  successful  in  getting 
the  most  bubbles  on  the  opponent's  ground  is  the  winning 
one;  each  bubble  so  placed  coimting  one  point. 

The  day  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a  May-pole, 
and  that  dance  should  complete  the  day's  good  time. 
After  all  the  pretty  ribbons  have  been  woimd  and  unwound, 
little  folks  will  be  pretty  himgry.  For  a  menu  why  not 
have: 

Chicken  Salad  Bread  and  butter  folds 

Ice  Cream  Cakes 

Bonbons 


A  Basket  of  Pussies 

It's  our  old  clothes-basket, 

But  I  like  it  more 
Than  the  pretty  ones  I  found 

Hanging  to  the  door. 

Soft  as  pussy  willows 

Something  in  it  stirs; 
Gray  as  pussy-willows,  too, 

Something  in  it  purrs. 

Something  answers  gladly 

To  my  eager  pats  — 
'TIS  my  dear  old  Mother  Puss, 

And  her  pussy-cats.  —  A.E.A. 


A  Helpful  Booklet— 

one  that  will  give  you  hints  and  useful 
points  with  which  to  emphasize  and 
enliven  your  hygiene  lessons.  Write 
us  for  a  copy.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
dentist  with  experience  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  children  and  adults  in  the 
health  of  the  teeth. 

And  a  Helpful  Dentifrice — 

one  that  has  been  chosen  for  personal 
use  and  for  educational  purposes  by 
alert  teachers  all  over  the  country.  Its 
quality,  its  thorough  cleansing  powers 
and  its  delicious  flavor  have  made 
Colgate's  the  standard  dentifrice  for 
school  use — as  well  as  home  use. 

Helpful  printed  matter  will  be  sent  on 
request,  but  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
send  trial  tubes.  Market  conditions 
compelled  us  to  eliminate  this  offer  on 
January  1st,  as  announced  in  this  and 
other  publications. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 
Dept.  80       199  Fulton  St.,    New  York 


Cut-out  Axu'maL    (See  February  issue,  page  115 
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May  Verses  to  Learn 


Alice  E.  Allen 


FOR  TEACHERS 
A  Spring  Day 

Painter, 

Take  your  brush 

And  stretch  your  canvas  taut, 

A  dash  of  green!    A  little  blue  — 

Some  rose  —  and  over  all 

Spread  thick  the  gold! 

Tlirow  in  a  laugh  —  a  song  — 

And  you  have  done.  —  G.E.  SolliU 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs, 

Nor  what  the  blue  hills  are, 
But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  a  friend, 

And  for  his  guide  a  star; 
And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging 

When  once  the  voice  is  heard, 
For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls, 

And  O,  the  call  of  a  bird!  —  Sd. 

FOR   THE   CHILDREN 

(There  are  four  days,  usually 'observed  in  May,  not  counting  Arbor 
Day,  for  which  material  was  given  last  month.  Thev  are  May  Day, 
Biid  Day,  Mother's  Day,  and  Memorial  Day.  A  short  sdection  is 
given  as  a  concert  recitation  for  each  one,  which  may  open  any  pro- 
gram.) 

For  May  Day 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake 

If  you  do  not  call  me  loud,  when  the  day  begins  to  break 

And  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers  and  buds  and  garlands 

gay, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
of  the  Mayl  —  Tennyson 

Bird  Day 

The  buds  are  on  the  tree, 

The  birds  are  b&ck  once  more, 
And  with  their  songs  they  call  to  me 

To  open  wide  the  door. 

—  P.  D.  Sherman  in  ''May  Madrigal'' 

Mother's  Day 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky, 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  iht  shore  together, 
Himdreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by. 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  simny  weather; 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn. 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover. 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn, 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over!  —  Sd. 

Memorial  Day 

In  this  happy  land  of  ours, 

In  this  month  of  birds  and  flowers, 

We  will  pause  awhile  from  study,  work,  and  play. 
Let  us  march  with  reverent  tread. 
Let  us  gently  bow  the  head. 

For  each  Uttle  child  should  keep  Memorial  Day! 

—  Sd. 

May's  Garden 

In  May's  fair  garden,  colore  1  birds 

Seem  flowers  on  the  wing, 
And  every  flower  is  so  glad 

It  seems  to  sing.  —  A.E.  A. 


A  Spring  Morning 

^  (One  child  may  redte  this,  if  desired,  while  others  act  it  out,  some 
as  birds  and  flowers,  others  as  breezes  and  sunbeams.  StQl  otheis 
are  sleeping  children,  who  wake  at  its  dose  to  sing  a  Maying  Song  or 
Spring  Song,  and  start  out  Maying.) 

A  bird  awakes 

And  at  his  call; 
Out  of  their  beds 

Spring  sunbeams  all. 

A  dozen  birds 

That  gaily  sing; 
The  flowers  wake 

And  sway  and  swing. 

A  himdred  birds 

Wing  toward  the  blue; 
Soft  breezes  dance 

The  forest  through. 

Birds  everywhere 
That  carol  gay  — 
"O  children,  w&e!  — 

Tis  May  —  tis  May!"  — i4.  £.  i4. 

First  o'  May  Tree 

As  of  course  you  are  aware, 
Trees  are  planted  Arbor  Day, 

But  there's  one  we  plant  with  care 
On  the  First  o'  May. 

Not  a  leaf  or  flower  in  sight  — 
Just  a  slim,  straight,  gray  pole, 

But  'twiJl  bloom  with  ribbons  bright  — 
TIs  our  merry  May-pole!  —  A.  E.  A^ 

The  Orchard  Queen 

The  orchard  on  the  hillside, 

As  full  of  bloom  can  be. 
Has  chosen  for  its  Queen  o'  May 

A  little  Apple  Tree. 

All  crowned  with  fragrant  blossoms 

Of  rose  and  white,  she  stands; 
And  there  are  flowers  on  her  gown, 

And  flowers  in  her  hands. 

The  sunbeams  dance  about  her, 

The  grasses  toward  her  stir, 
And  does  she  sing  herself,  or  does 

A  bluebird  sing  for  her? 

She  drops  a  pretty  courtesy, 

And  beckons  us  her  way, 
O  let's  go  out  and  dance  about 

This  rosy  Queen  o'  May.  — A.  E.  A. 

Basket  Picnic 

Children  have  their  basket  picnics 

When  the  summer's  here. 
Eating  good  things  out  of  baskets  — 

That  is  very  clear. 

But  the  Baskets  have  their  picnics, 

So  I  heard  one  say, 
Heaped  with  flowers  and  hung  on  door-knobs 
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First  o'  May 

Down  in  the  cow^p  meadow, 

When  I  was  out  to  play, 
I  heard  the  happy  chatter 

Of  Adder  Tongues  so  gay. 
Said  I,  "Please,  may  I  listen 

To  what  you  have  to  say?  " 
The   Adder  Tongues   all   whispered 
"Yes,'* 

In  quite  the  sweetest  way. 

"To-morrow  morning  early," 

Said  they,  "when  sunrise  shows, 
All  bathed  in  dew,  and  wearing 

Blue,  yellow,  white,  or  rose, 
Each  little  flower  of  springtime 

Into  the  forest  goes, 
Twill  be  the  merry  First  o*  May 

As  everybody  knows! 

"Jack,  standing  in  his  pulpit, 

Wm  gaily  call  the  roU, 
There'll  be  a  special  concert 

By  Thrush  and  Oriole; 
The  little  wild  thorn-apple 

Will  be  the  flower-decked  pole, 
Anemones  will  lead  the  dance 

With  dainty  steps  and  droll. 

"Dear  LUac  may  be  chosen 

The  Queen  o'  May,  although 
We  all  love  Apple  Blossom 

And  Violet,  you  know! 
The  Adder  Tongues  still  chattered 

With  laughter  soft  and  low, 
I  hurried  home  to  teU  you  all 

I  think  we'dhttter  gol  —  A,E.  A, 


Reducing  the  Egg  Bill 

With  the  use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  fewer  eggs  are 
required  and  in  some  recipes,  may  be  omitted  altogether. 

Just  add  about  a  teaspoon  of  Royal  for  each  egg 
omitted  and  you  will  obtain  excellent  results  and  effect 
great  economy. 

The  following  recipe  is  given  as  a  practical  illustration: 


JELLTROLL 

I  cup  sugar 

13^  cups  flour 

3  teaspoons  Royal  Baldnir  Powder 

legg 

6  tablespoons  hot  water 


DIRECTIONS— Mix  and  sift  dry  In- 
gredients; stir  in  well  beaten  egg: 
add   hot  water;    beat    well   until 


smooth:  pour  into  well  greased  pan. 
Batter  should  be  not  more  than  M  inch 
thick  for  cakes  to  roll  nicely.  Bake  in 
slow  oven.  When  baked^tum  cake  on 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  well  dusted 
with  powered  sugar.  Beat  Jelly  with 
fork  and  spread  on  cake,  with  sharp 
knife,  trim  off  all  crusty  edges  and  roll 
it  up  by  lifting  one  side  of  the  paper. 
The  cake  will  break  if  allowed  to  cool 
before  rolling.  To  keep  the  roll  per- 
fectly round,  roll  up  in  cloth  until  co<^ 


Tbe  old  method  caUedfor  3  egrss 


AbsoluMy  Pure 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  which  is 
derived  from  grapes. 


No  Alum 


No  Phosphate 


The  Mother  Hour 

Tte  moming-hour  is  very  sweet  and  cool 
When  I  am  on  my  happy  way  to  school. 

The  afternoon  I  like,  with  march  and  song, 
And  lessons,  sometimes  hard  to  get  and  long. 

The  twilight  hour  is  dear,  with  work  all  done, 
We  play  and  run  about  and  have  such  fun. 

But  O,  no  other  hour  can  half  b^in 

To  be  as  sweet  as  that  when  Mother  tucks  me  in ! 

Or  cold  or  wami,  with  stars  outside  or  shower, 
I  love  It  best  of  all  —  the  Mother  Hourl 

—  A.E.A. 
Acrostic 

Merry?    Always; 
Old?    O,  never! 
Tired?    Sometimes; 
Hqpeful?    Ever. 
Ever  ready,  too,  with  jokes; 
Rich  with  love  for  little  folks! 
That's  Mother!  —  ^.  E.  A. 

Memory  Day 

Now,  the  clover-blossoms  spread, 
On  the  ground  their  cheery  red; 

And  the  daisies,  made  of  light, 
Close  beside  it,  lay  their  white; 

While  the  periwinkle  true 

Adds  its  touch  of  splendid  blue  — 

Red  and  White  and  starry  Blue, 
Memory  Day,  they  bloom  for  you! 

—  A.  E.  A. 


For  Mother 

The  Trees  and  Birds  each  have  a  day, 
Of  Blossom-Day  you've  heard  us  speak. 

The  Children  have  a  day  in  June, 
And  sometimes  Babies  have  a  week! 

And  so,  we  think  it's  only  fair 
That  Mother  have  a  day  —  her  own  — 

On  Sunday,  best  day  of  the  week. 
In  May  —  the  sweetest  mon^  that's  known. 

To  Mother,  on  her  own  dear  day, 

Let's  smg  a  song  and  then  another; 
The  whole  world  holds  but  one  like  her. 
Let's  wear  a  smile  and  flower  for  Mother! 

—  A.E.A. 
May  Song  and  Dance 
(Am  — "Buy  a  Broom") 

O  we  are  the  flowers,  the  gay  flowers,  the  May  flowers, 
O  we  are  the  flowers  of  bramble  and  spray, 

With  dewdrops  still  pearly, 

Such  glad  hurly-burly, 

There  will  be  quite  early 
To-morrow,  they  say! 

O  we  are  the  flowers,  the  gay  flowers,  the  May  flowers, 
O  we  are  the  flowers  of  bramble  and  q)ray. 
We've  sweet  bells  to  ring  you. 
We've  garlands  to  fling  you, 
We've  baskets  to  bring  you 
And  many  a  bouquet. 

O  we  are  the  flowers,  the  gay  flowers,  the  May  flowers, 
O  we  are  the  flowers  of  bramble  and  spray, 
The  dance  we  have  shoes  for. 
Which  flower  have  you  use  for? 
Which  flower  do  you  choose  f<?rv/^QTp 


The  Queen  of  the  May?  —  A.E.A, 
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When  Fritz  Was  a  Puppy 

(Continued  from  page  SI  I) 


"Picture!"  cried  all  the  Clovers  looking  about,  and  see- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  that  the  Indian  Village  didn't  look 
exactly  real,  after  all. 

"Are  you  the  Movie  People?"  cried  Johnny,  greatly 
excited,  and  asking  questions  so  fast  there  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  answer  them.  "Are  we  in  a  real  live  Movie  Pic- 
ture? Did  I  see  your  dog  in  the  pictures  at  MorrisviUe? 
Can  I  teach  my  dog  to  do  tricks  like  her?" 

The  man  nodded. 

"You're  surely  in  our  picture,"  he  said.  "But  I'm  sorry 
about  the  woods,  madam.  I  supposed  they  belong  to  the 
land  over  there.  "He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  hills. 
"Really  we  haven't  hurt  them  any." 

"But  we  have  hurt  your  picture,"  said  Aunt  Minty,  with 
quick,  good-natured  understanding.  '*We  must  look  a 
little  out-of-place  in  an  Indian  village.  I'm  sorry.  We'll 
leave  you  just  as  soon  as  you  tell  us  about  that  blessed  baby 
over  tiere." 

"David?"  said  the  man.  "That's  David  Cary  — we 
Movie  People  call  him  Lucky.  His  parents  were  both 
members  of  our  company.  But  they're  both  dead.  David 
and  Cleo  have  parts  later."  He  smiled  at  Johnny's  eager 
face.  "  Cleo  rescues  him  from  the  Indians,  my  boy.  She's 
quite  a  wonder,  Cleo  is.  While  they  wait  for  their  parts, 
she  usually  takes  care  of  him.  I  suppose  he  txmibled  out 
of  his  cart.  He's  getting  too  big  to  stay  in.  Really,  he 
needs  better  care  than  we  Movie  People  can  give  him. 
You  don't  know  of  a  good  home  around  here  where  we 
could  put  him,  do  you?  His  father  gave  him  to  me,  and 
I'd  like  to  see  him  in  a  good  home." 

"  I  don't  think  of  any,"  said  A\mt  Minty. 

"We  adopt  babies  sometimes,"  said  Johnny,  "at  Clover 
Patch.  But  really  we  need  a  dog  more.  You  wouldn't 
want  to  sell  your  dog,  would  you? " 


"Cleo?"  said  the  man.  "Cleo's  mine  as  long  as  she's 
anybody's.  She  doesn't  mind  being  a  part  of  a  Moving 
Picture  Company.  But  Lucky's  different.  He  needs  a 
good  home." 

Aunt  Minty  glanced  wistfully  toward  the  baby,  who  had 
toddled  back,  the  dog  close  beside  him.  One  of  the  squaws 
was  playing  with  him. 

"Are  you  Miss  Araminta  Clover?"   asked  the  man. 

Aunt  Minty  nodded. 

"You  haven't  seen  a  stray  puppy  at  your  place?" 

"Oh,  you're  the  voice  over  the  phone!"  cried  Effie. 
"We've  put  you  down  in  our  Fritz  Book  —  do  you  know 
anything  about  Fritz?  " 

"Is  Fritz  yours?"  cried  Johnny  at  the  same  minute. 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "but  he  insists  upon  thinking  he  is. 
He's  Cleo's  puppy.  We  sold  him  last  fall  to  a  lady  in  New 
York.  She  gave  him  to  some  one  in  this  section.  But 
Fritz  won't  stay  in  his  new  home  —  or  anywhere  else  long. 
Every  little  wUle  he  comes  back  to  us.  He  loves  Lucky. 
Then  off  he  goes  again." 

The  tall  Indian  stooped  to  pick  up  the  baby,  who  had 
toddled  down  the  street  between  the  tepees  to  him.  The 
little  fellow  put  his  arms  aroimd  the  chief's  neck  and  smiled 
sleepily  at  the  Clovers. 

"He's  a  darling,"  cried  Axmt  Minty.  "And  you're 
quite  right;  this  isn't  the  kind  of  life  for  him  at  all.  I  hope 
you  will  find  a  good  home  for  him  —  and  soon.  Well, 
children,  we'll  go.    W^'re  sorry  about  the  picture,  Mr. "  — 

"Powers,"  said  the  Indian  Chief.  "Sam  Powers.  I'm 
rather  glad  you  did  wjdk  into  my  picture.  Miss  Clover.  Think 
you  couldn't  change  your  mind  and  take  little  David?" 

Aunt  Minty  shook  her  head. 

"Three  little  Clovers  make  quite  a  Bunch,"  she  said. 
{To  be  continued) 


Teachers 
Wanted 

for 

Vacation 

Work 

Permanent  positions  if 
desired* 

Here  are  a  few  of  t h t- 
hundreds  of  excellent 
records  made  with  our  in- 
teresting, instructive  work . 

Miss  McConkey,  $575.J5  in 

4  weeks. 
Mr.  Rogers,  $671  in  3  mos. 
Mrs.  Crowl,  $281.55  in    14 

days. 
Miss  Hansen,  S307.40  in  2 

mos. 


EARN  MONEY  AND  HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME  THIS  SUMMER 


Don't  delay  until  all  the  appointments  have  been 
made.  Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  our 
special  opportunity  for  teachers.  Dept.  H-6, 
North  Ridge  Brush  Company,  Freeport,  111. 


.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  •^— 
North  Rldfo  Brush  Co^  Preeport,  Ulfaiote  (Prim.  Edoc.  May  1917] 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  pleaae  send  full  iaXormation  con- 
cerning your  vacation  work  ior  teadiecs. 

Name 

Address , , 

I  oould  begin  wock  abont    
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Directions  for  making  doll  were  given  in  February,  March  and  April  numbers. 

Directions  for  making  handles  were  given  in  March  and  April  numbers.  /^^  T 
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Education 


NdTJonal 


Portland. 

Oregon 

July  7-14 

1Q17 


'^H^ 


.y^  y^  .y^ 


Combine  Many  Trips 

Jn  One  This  Scenic  Way 


i 

i 
i 


sir 


The  Luxurious 
Oregon-Washington  Limited 

Through  Daily  Trahis  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 


Low  Fares— Many  Attractive  Side  Trips 
Liberal  Stop-Overs 

Plan  to  include  the  maximum  number  of  attractions  at 
minimum  expense. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  informative  booklets  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request.  Check  on  coupon  booklets  desired.  Write 
or  mall  coupon  to  either 


THE  Western  Educational  Route  to  Portland,  the  1917 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  City,  is  the  Union  Paciac.  It  offers 
more  than  luxurious  train  service  over  the  most  direct 
route  taken  first  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  dis- 
covery. It  traverses  a  territory  rich  in  historic  interest.  For 
200  miles  it  parallels  the  majestic  Columbia  River  and  the 
new  Columbia  River  Highway. 

Without  extra  railroad  fare  you  may  visit  en  route — Colo- 
rado—Salt Lake  City.  Estes-Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
may  be  made  as  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  side  trip. 

Visit  picturesque  Puget  Sound,  where  at  Seattle,  July  5,  6 
and  7,  the  first  Marine  Carnival  in  our  history  will  be  held. 
Take  a  trip  to  Alaska.     Also  visit  Mt.  Rainier. 


GERRIT  FORT,  Passenser  Traffic  Manager 
2021  Garland  Block,  Chicago,  IlL 

AVn^LARD  M  ASSEY,  N.  E.  F.  &  P.  A. 
176  WMhinffton  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


(847) 


t:!    e::^    m    i::j    izi    t:j 


llT; 


Fpryoi 
Pbrtlandj 


UNION  ma  J 


I  Please  send  me  the  followlnir  free  booklets 

I     checked  and  information  on  trip  as  Indicated. 

In  "Where  to  Go  and  What  to  See  In 
"-^    and  About  Portland." 

n  "The  Great  Pacific  Northwest  and 
'— '    Alaska." 

n  "California  Calls  You." 

n  "Colorado,  Rocky  Mt.  Nafl  Park." 

n  "Yellowstone  National  Park." 


I  contemplate  a  trip  to  . 
about . 
Natnm.. 


America:^  Greatest  \Acation  Route 
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The  Swedish  May  Dance 

To-day  is  the  first  of  May, 

To-day  is  the  first  of  May,  May,  May, 

To-day  is  the  first  of  May, 

To  day  is  the  first  of  May. 

Farewell,  farewell,  my  dearest  friend, 

Another  day  we'll  meet  again, 

Another  sunny  day. 

In  this  sweet  month  of  May. 

Partners  hand  in  hand  in  a  big  circle,  gentlemen  on  the 
outside,  free  hand  on  h|p.  At  1  a  polka  step,  beginning 
with  inner  foot,  partners  at  the  same  time-  turning  away 


from  each  other  and  moving  their  joined  hands  forward 
(see  illustration).  At  2  one  step  forward  with  outer  foot, 
partners  turning  toward  each  other  and  moving  their  joined 
hands  back  (see  illustration) ;  3  like  1 ;  at  4  a  polka  step 
beginning  with  outer  foot,  partners  turning  toward  each 
other  and  moving  their  joined  hands  back;  5  and  7  like  1, 
6  and  8  like  2.  At  9  partners  give  each  other  right  hand 
which  they  swing  up  and  down  with  the  music.  At  10 
hands  are  released,  gentlemen  march  to  right  in  circle, 
ladies  to  left,  all  stamping  on  first  note  of  10.  The  music 
from  11  to  end  is  repeated  often  enough  to  allow  partners 
time  to  meet  and  pass  to  the  neit  dancer,  after  which  the 
dance  is  repeated,  thus  everybody  changing  partner  every 
time. 
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The   Swedish  May   Dance 
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Visiting  Schools 

{Conlinued  from  page  302) 

whfle  differing  from  each  other  in 
(pinion  at  various  points  showed  a 
praiseworthy  courtesy  and  tact  in 
giving  an  opposite  opinion.  The  best 
part  of  the  lesson  to  an  observer  was 
the  naturalness  of  it  all,  the  apparent 
forgetting  that  they  were  in  a  school- 
room wiA  a  teacher  over  them. 

For  the  time  being  the  teacher  was 
just  one  of  themselves,  a  fellow  member 
of  society,  and  they  talked  with  her 
and  not  to  her  as  in  their  usual  reci- 
tations. 

The  exercise  seemed  to  me  one  of 
great  value  along  broad  lineS  of  edu- 
cation.   

Seat  Work  and 
Dictation  Exercises 

(Coniintted  from  page  299) 

'*  I  crow  to  be  of  service  to  man,  and  to 
tell  him  it  is  time  to  rise.'' 

The  cat  said,  **You  talk  nonsense; 
such  an  excuse  will  not  do  for  my 
breakfast!" 

First  Day 

Draw  a  farm  scene,  bam,  chickens, 
cat,  rooster,  etc, 

Second  Day 

Model  a  cat  and  rooster,  and  answer 
in  full  sentences. 

What  did  the  cat  ask? 

What  did  the  cock  reply? 

Whien  do  cocks  crow? 

Did  the  cat  want  an  excuse  for 
breakfast? 

Third  Day 

Cut  and  paste  a  c.ock  by  the  farm- 
vard  gate,  and  the  sun  rising;  cut  as 
many  other  farm  fowls  as  you  can. 
Write  the  names  on  the  animals  you 
cut. 

Fourth  Day 

Draw  a  rooster  on  a  weather-vane. 
Make  arrows  point  North,  South, 
East  and  West. 

Build  with  blocks  or  model  a  bam 
with  weather-vane  upon  it.  Of  what 
use  are  weather-vanes? 

Fifth  Day 

Write  the  story  and  illustrate  it  as 
you  like.  Make  a  cat-shaped  booklet, 
cut  double,  and  write  inside: 

''Do  not  make  excuses.'' 

Note  Have  good  pictures  of  animals  on 
hand  when  the  children  are  asked  to  cut  and 
paste  and  model  them.  A  good  dictionary 
containing  illustrations  of  fish  may  be  passed 
from  one  to  another. 


A  Summer  Study  Course 
Blended  with  PUy 

Many  teachers  approach  the  question  of 
summer  study  without  enthusiasm  because, 
not  infrequently,  the  summer  school  aflFords 
only  slight  variation  from  the  monotonous 
routine  of  the  year's  school  duties.  This 
objection  is  effectually  overcome  by  the 
course  for  teachers  offered  by  the  American 
College  of  Physical  Education,  4200  Grand 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 


The  summer  work,  from  June  28  to 
August  4,  gives  to  the  teacher  the  choice 
among  thirty-five  subjects,  every  one 
bristling  with  interest.  Games,  contests, 
drills,  (kncing,  and  exercises  are  included 
in  this  course,  thus  relieving  every  possi- 
bility of  tedium. 

This  happily  blended  play  and  study 
gives  the  teacher  added  teaching  ability, 
and  sends  her  back  to  her  school,  work  in 
September  refreshed,  reinvigorated  and 
capable  of  greater  achievements. 


Become    the   woman   you 
wish   to    be 


EtiAlN  your  health,  poise  and    Bgunr       You  can  be  ft  welt 


r  ftjii  keip  yim.     I  know 


ft      aTi*\   wei^gb  wbal  you  ahoiiJd, 
*  *^     can.     N'ol  one  drop  oi  metiidjK. 

My  wa>'  13  the  natund  way  —  a.  sdentifii:  %ystxm.  combiiuDj; 
ftet^t'iie.  fMiJt,  fhtt,  'sUip  tmd  dtep  brtaiktHic. 

In  a  few  liujrt  weeks,  with  my  help,  you  wU!  surprise  youffandiy 
and  friends. 

SOi,(M)0  Womeii  Are  My  Friend* 

I  have  wfln  thtit  Triend^hip  and  respect  because  I  have  muie  tbcm 
welL  UUffht  them  bow  to  keep  wcU,  reduted  and  incrti^ascd  tbtir 
wdtshtr  icivco  them  perfKt  Airurts  -  JJ  in  the  privacy  of  ibeir 
rtwms  — aud  1  haw  ktpi  tkrir  t^H^fidnict.     May  I  help  ytmf 

FkyiUin^i  appmve  my  vcf^rk;  their  wives  and  daoji^htci^  an  my 
pmwlii-     Medical  nrnKaiines^  advertiv  my  work 

These  f*cti  are  died  mod«Uy  —  with  otUy  a  desire  to  pmvc 
thai  I  c*n  and  ipii!^  do  all  I  promise      ReiMmbea:, 
You  Can  Be  $o  W*U1     Von  Can  W*ttli  wb«t  Vou  Sfaoyldli 

It  a  *j;y  to  be  wiiU  to  be  f tw  frem  bafigjn*  ailnienta      Even  the 

most  i^hrantc  aMii*''""'    '*  "' —  ' ~-     t«^ 

fitcd  by  my  balp, 

1  can  httiid  y&it 


Mkti0m   b  aine  casea  out  of  ten,  ait  vastly  beoc^ 

ip     Ami  I  iBviur  19  Hhdb  kt  hdp  wh/ 

TitMpt^  feiuct  you.     Voo  thonHiehly  enjoy  my  simple 


Ufom  hive  jay  «!  iU  fffllowNf  dcnntt- 

msati.  OMfk  AD  X  After  It  ind  ttad  to  mv: 
EiCL-is  Flesh  10!  any  I^ck  oE  Reserve 
part  of  body 


Thjci  flmit,  Cbest, 

Neck  Of  Anna 
Round  Shoutden 
Incorrect  ^tandint? 
Incorrect  Walkini 
Pom  CQfnpkdon 
f  ooT  Cli-tuktion 
Latne  Hjick 
Hci  Jictie 


Nervoujiie*!i 

Irritability 

Constipation 

Indij^tion 

Diiziaess 

Weakness 

Rhcuniatiaizi 

Cold* 

Torpid  Liver 

Mjil-iisaimilatkio 


t^orou^hly  enjoy  my  simple 
diiftztmns  and  you  led 
so'iatiisriiL'd  with  yourself. 
Write  li>  me!  AsJt  f or 
my  Booklet  No.  2i  — 
sent  y  ou  V  j  t  b  o  (1  t 
c  bmr^e.  Let  me  tell 
you  all  about  osy  woo- 
derfu!  expcrie  nee! 
Thtn  you  wiH  und«t^ 
fctazid  the  p%at  work  I 
am  ckinf?  for  woman- 
kmd:  and  bow  /  can  help  yMi* 


Susanna  Cocroft,  DepL  45, 634  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

I 


Wf  A  ■kl^r;'r%  College  and  Normal  School 
WA\PI  I  ILI^  Graduates  for  Summer  Work 


In  Northern  and  Western  States. 

At  least  28  years  old  possessing  tact,  personality  and  reasonable 
aggressiveness.  Positions  embodying  a  modified  form  of  sales- 
manship in  which  full  instructidn  is  given. 


$15000  to  $30000  a  Month 

1:   Made  by  scores  of  teachers  last  year.     Splendid  opportunity  to  travel, 
i:   customers  tp  interview.    Weekly  guarantee.    Experience  unnecessary. 


Old 


Dept  P,  GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  &  CO.,  Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Showets  and  sunshine  bring, 

Slowly,  the  deepening  verdure  o'er  the 

earth; 
To  put  their  foliage  out,  the  woods  are 

slack, 
And  one  by  one  the  singing  birds  come 

back.  —  W,  C.  Bryant 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 

« 'REI)  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  forei^ 
-^  matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  m 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  i»  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

Ezceisier   Quilted   Maltreat  Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It.  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleadied  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding-— 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  flufify  as  new. 
Made   in  All  Sisea 
Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  an  every  Pad.  TRADE    MARK 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St.,  Ne;¥  York  Cif?: 


New  York  CiU 

by  Google 
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Games  for  the  Month  of  May 


(Coniinued  from  page  309) 


bird  flies  around  the  room,  fluttering 
arms  for  wings,  and  then  flies  to  some 
chiJd  while  all  sing: 

Fly,  little  bird,  fly  on  fleet  wing, 
Fly,  little  bird,  while  we  all  sing. 
Then  fly  down  at  some  child's  feet 
Who  will  sing  you  a  song  so  sweet. 

The  child  to  whom  the  bird  has  flown 
then  sings: 

Stay,  little  bird,  O,  stay  with  me. 

Stay,  and  my  little  birdie  be. 

If  you  do,  I'll  treat  you  well, 

And  give  you  a  cage  in  which  to  dwell. 

The  little  bird  then  ans>^'e^s: 

No,  little  child,  I  cannot  stay, 
I  must  quickly  fly  awav; 
My  little  birds  are  in  the  tree, 
Watching,  waiting  there  for  me. 

Then  the  bird  flies  away  to  his  nest 
in  the  tree  and  the  child  chosen  may 
be  the  next  bird  to  visit  the  children. 

There  may  be  several  birds  at  the- 
same  time,  each  one  choosing  a  differ- 
ent child. 

Hopping  Birds 

This  is  a  simple  game  which  can  easily 
be  used  with  the  smallest,  youngest 
children. 

Four  or  six  children  form  a  circle  or 
nest.  Several  children  represent  the 
little  birds  in  the  nest.  They  hop  out 
of  the  nest  and  aroiuid  the  room  or 
playground  as  all  the  following,  using 
the  tune  of  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  Little 
Star": 

The  little  birds  hop  out  of  their  nest, 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hop. 
They  try  to  do  their  very  b^t, 
Tip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  top. 

Then  the  little  birds  hop  back  into 
the  nest  again  while  all  sing: 

The  little  birda  hop  into  their  nest, 

So  cozy  and  so  warm. 
They  all  have  hopped  their  very  best, 

Tney're  back  all  safe  from  harm. 

Sleeping  Birdies 

This  may  directly  follow  the  pre- 
ceding game,  or  other  children  may 
be  chosen  to  form  the  nest,  and  different 
children  to  represent  the  birds.  Or 
there  may  be  several  nests. 

The  birds  are  out  of  their  nest  in 
different  parts  of  the  room  or  play- 
ground, in  the  branches  of  imaginary 


trees;  while  the  children  sing  the  stanza, 
and  the  birdies  sing  the  chorus,  all  to 
the  tune  of  '*  Yankee  Doodle,"  or  the 
children  repeat  the  words  and  the  birds 
sing  the  chorus,  using  any  little  Tra- 
la-la  time.  The  birds  flutter  from 
branch  to  branch,  occasionally  hopping 
along  on  the  ground. 

Birdies  in  the  greenwood 
Sing  so  sweet  and  clear 

Warbling  in  the  greenwood 
Tis  their  song  we  hear. 

The  birds  sing: 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  tra,  la,  la,  tra,  la,  la,  la,  la.  la, 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Then  the  children  repeat  or  sing: 

Birdies  in  the  greenwood 
Build  their  lit  tie  nests, 

Leave  them  in  the  greenwood, 
Ready  for  their  rest. 

The  birdies  hop  into  their  nests,  and 
sing  their  chorus  again.  Then  they  go 
to  sleep  while  the  children  repeat: 

Burdies  in  the  greenwood. 

Sing  themselves  to  sleep; 
Slumber  in  the  greenwood, 

Must  be  sweet  and  deep. 

The  children  softly  sing  or  hum  the 
chorus  while  the  birds  sleep. 

After  a  little  time  the  birdies  wake 
up,  and  the  children  all  sing  or  repeat: 

Morning  in  the  greenwood, 
All  the  little  birdies  wake. 

Singing  in  the  greenwood . 
What  sweet  song  they  all  make. 

The  birds  sing  the  chorus  again  joy- 
fully as  they  hop  out  of  their  nest  and 
fly  away  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 


Wanted  —  Teachers  to  Learn 
Dress  Designing 

All  ambitious  teachers  should  learn  Dress 
Designing,  enabling  them  to  design  and  make 
original  clothes  for  themselves  and  friends 
and  also  to  increase  their  salaries  by  teaching 
this  important  subject.  You  can  just  as  well 
have  six  specially  designed  dresses  for  the 
price  you  now  pay  for  two  copied  dresses. 

Large  descriptive  book,  containing  sample 
lessons,  can  be  had,  without  charge,  by  writ- 
ing to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B  859,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Those  interested  should  write 
before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted. 


SUBBESTION  TO  WOMEB 

Who  Are  ''Just  Ready  to  Drop'' 

When  you  are  "just  ready  to  drop," 
when  you  feel  so  weak  that  you  can  hardly 
drag  yourself  about  —  and  because  you 
have  not  slept  well,  you  get  up  as  tired- 
out  next  morning  as  when  you  went  to 
bed,  you  need  hdp.  You  can  get  it  just 
as  Mrs.  Maxwell  did.     She  says: 

"I  keep  house  for  my  little  family  of 
three,  and  became  completely  run-down. 
I  was  weak,  nervous  and  could  not  sleep; 
&ially  I  was  unab  e  to  do  my  housework. 
A  friend  asked  me  to  try  Vinol.  I  did 
so  and  improved  rapid  y.  It  toned  up 
my  system,  I  regained  my  strength,  am  no 
'onger  nervous,  sleep  we  1»  and  do  all  my 
housework."  Mrs.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

There  is  no  secret  about  Vinol.  It  owes 
its  success  to  beef  and  cod  liver  peptones, 
iron  and  manganese  peptonates  and 
glycerophosphates,  the  oldest  aBd  most 
famous  body-building  and  strength-creat- 
ing tonics 

So  many  letters  like  the  above  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  our  attention,  that  we 
freely  offer  to  return  the  money  paid  for 
Vinol  n  every  case  where  it  fails  to  give 
satisfaction.  For  sale  at  the  lead  ng  drug 
stores  everywhere.  Trial  Sample  Free. 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.    Boston,  Mass. 

THE    PALMER    METHOD 

EMMDIEt  THE  RIOHT  MECHANICS  AND  PEOASOQV 
OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWRITINa 

The  PALM  BR  METHOD  ham  becooM  the  etan- 
derd  throughout  America,  becauee  it  producee 
aatiefiKtory  reeulte.  8t.  Paul,  Mian.,  inetalled  the 
Palmer  Method  in  her  achoole  laet  September. 
It  had  already  "made  good"  in  New  York.  Boeton, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  acorea  of  other  hurge 
dtiee.  The  Palmer  Method  haa  proved  to  be  aa 
feaaiUe  in  rural  achoola  aa  in  dty  achoola. 

Ask  us  for  the  Spedbd  Uteratore  oC  the  Subject. 

Our  regular  $10  Normal  Coune  by  Correspondence 
FREE  to  teachers  whose  pupils  axe  supplied  with  in- 
dividual copies  of  our  textbooks.  Write  us  for  full 
information. 

Excellent  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  PALBffiRMETHOD  self-teaching  MANUAL, 
single  copy,  2(lcents  postpaid. 

THE   A.  N.    PALMIER  COMPANY 

8tlrvkMneee.ll.V.  MiiMrBMi..Cs«ffllapMi,la. 
m leylsliM St. NUen. Mask  WMsnsril2B.nilaMpMa,rft. 
II  U.  Wabash  Avs..  CblsaBe.  11. 

Stencils,  Mottoes,  Bookists 

Teach  Agriculture  with  Stencils 

(Loaned  free  except  for  postage  from  Chicago 
and  return.)    Write  for  plan. 

SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL,  IMPRESSIVE 

Mottoes  for  schools.    Size  38  x  50  inches. 

Booklets  and  Leaflets — Helpful  in  t<facbing 

agriculture. 

Send  10c  to  cover  postage  for  samples,  stencils, 

and  boddets. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPT. 

Intematioiial  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Buildfaig,  Chica^ 
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IN  DRAWING 

FOR  GRADE  TEACHERS 

IN  ALL  GRADES 

FOR  THE  SPECIAL  DAYS 

A  New  Plan— Over   100  Illustrations— 64  Pages 

Instructions  for  the  teacher  are  so  carefully  worked 
out  that  the  pupil  with  no  special  drawing  ability 
can  produce  attractive  designs  for  all  Special  Days. 

Seasonal  Drawing  is  Sent  Prepaid  for  $1.00 

EDUGtTIOm  SPECIALTIES,  INC.,  "» *" 
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May  Calendar 


Poem 

*'A  Little  Brown  Thrush.'^ 


HOOTISTY 

I  must  think  so  much  of  myself  that  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing that  will  hurt  my  mind,  my  soul  or  my  body. 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have  another  deal  with  you. 

What  you  are  unwilling  to  receive, 
Be  sure  you  never  do. 

If  cheats  gain  wealth  and  fame, 

They  lose  tenf <dd 

The  worth  of  gold 

When  thev  lose  their  own  good  name. 


Information  Lessons 
Thrush 
Trees  —  new  leaves. 

Information 
Birds  (continued) 


The  orchard  trees  are  white 

For  the  bright  May  sim  is  shining, 

And  blossoms  show 

Like  a  drift  of  snow 

From  a  cloud  with  a  rosy  lining. 

'Tis  May-time,  says  the  bee. 
The  queen  of  all  months  for  me, 
The  flowers  are  here,  the  ^y  is  sunny, 
'Tis  time  for  me  to  gather  honey. 


p 

ft 
f 

n 
0 


florence  M  Pefke.       auHlor  (^''.Scaaomil  Bnawin^dc 


hjrrah  |or  a  soil  o&r  the  brood  Milki^  Wcy 
Uhre4  yo^  white  cJouds,  pok^  out  eoch  long  roA^ 
5wlfi3  high  VJ°*^  skopssoh  Kpo  droccM^  old  Tors 
Qnd  mai<c  Jor  the  T?rt-Head  of  ancient  old  Dons. 


Our  borooc  vb  Q  erescenk,  the  moon  k^t  .so  pak 
fklwe  ateer  by  bhe  U9ht  qf  cocn  comet's  toil. 
The  rocKet^  JoiL  jor  jrom  eocn  shdobinQ  zJbar, 
Till  we  glimpae  bhe  CXd  fbrt-  tteod  oQainat 
the  blue,  boi? 


Uae  dolL  blu«  pofer.    Cut  hcx>Sie-iop?»  qj  \AacM  and 
^a»l«    Uivt  o^owe  dftuwin^    Cufc   crcbCAinb  c^  bale. 
M«lbwv.lekahft.   Timtm,  moaK  in  brtTvyn,  9QJls  !4)i>e.  ^bo 
b«H^|Mper  Jor  shirs. 
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Seibert  Last  Day  of  School  Souvenirs 


\    V.OYMW       \ 


TliA  pAvs^nnl  T#^i«^k  SucoMS  in  the  proleasioa  of  teaching  is  not  a  matter  of  brains  so 
i  ne  JrerSOnai  I  OUCn  much  as  of  penonaUty.  Some  very  smart  people  have  made  a 
failure  of  teaching  because  they  htcked  the  penonaJ  touch. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIRS  infuse  the  last-day -of-school  exerases  with  the  perMnality  of  the  teacher, 
lliese  Souvenirs  leave  a  pleasant  and  friendly  feeling  in  the  school  community  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
•11  vestment  in  SEIBERT  SCHOOL  SOUVmiRS  yields  a  laige  return  in  good-wiU. 


Ri%^  ay  re  kod9e'T>«rk1  (ci/ouf  rr'ttijvOfi*^^  4 


Designed  after  the  _ 
drawings  on  the  cover  are 


SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  16 

of  teachers  who  participated  in  our  souvenir  contest  kst  year, 
in  silver — the  text,  in  green.    Tied  with  silk  ribbon. 


Tlw 


The  inside  of  the  souvenir  consists  of  an  t^j^A<mgt  insert  On  the  first  page  is  a  greeting  from  teacher  to 
pupils.    An  original  poem  entitled ,  "The  Road  of  Lotming ,"  occupies  three  pages. 

On  the  remaining  pages  we  ^rint  name  of  teacher,  school  Board,  scholars ,  school  district,  township,  county, 
and  state  —  which  must  be  funushed  whoi  you  order.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  names  and  data  correctly  as 
per  copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 

If  you  desire,  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  placed  on  the  front  cover.  This  adds 
greatly  to  the  individuality  of  the  souvenir.  We  copy  any  ohotograph  sent  us.  Write  name  and  address  on 
uie  back  of  the  phocograph  and  it  will  be  returned  uninjurea.  In  case  you  donot  wish  to  ode  the  photo,  the 
panel  will  show  a  neatly  engraved  design. 

PRICE  UST.    WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE. 

12  without  photo,  $1.25:  additional  ones  6  cts.  each. 

12  with  photo $1 .43;  adaitionalones 7Hc  each. 

Transparent  envelopea  to  match,  7  He  per  doien.  As  many  souvenirs  should  be  ordered  as  there  are 
names  appearing  00  them.  Where  pupib  names  exceed  the  number  of  souvenirs  ordered,  add  one  cent  for 
each  name  in  excess.  Remittance  must  accompany  order.  Stampsand  peraooal  checks  will  be  accepted  only 
when  other  forms  of  remittance  are  impoasB>le. 

If  you  desire  to  see  samples  of  this  and  other  souvenirs,  send  2c  fai  stamps. 

Can  you  not  imaffaie  the  gratitude  of  your  pupils  upon  receiving  such  a  souvenir  00  the  last  day  of  school  — 
and  the  approval  of  the  parents?    Would  you  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  personal  touch? 

Note  — We  have  been  doing  business  at  the  same  place  for  seventeen' yean.  The  name  of  our  dty  has 
been  chuged,  however,  from  Canal  Dover  to  just  Dover. 


Seibert  Printing  Co., 


Box  11, 


Dover,   Ohio 


Economo  is  more  than  the  name  of  a  crayon;  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  system  —  a  new  and  economical  method  of 
supplying  crayons  to  schools.  When  you  buy  crayons, 
you  pay  for  the  box.  When  you  buy  *'Economo/' 
the  box  is  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense 
because  the '"  Fxonomo'*  metal  box  is  not  thrown 
away  when  the  crayons  are  used.  It  is  retained 
and  refilled  with  new  crayons  bought  in  bulk 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  by  the  box, 

"  Economo "   means    Crayon    Economy 

The  aret  cost  is  apprDximatcly  the  same  as  ior  crayons  of  similar  quality  in  paper  box,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
pense is  far  Jess.     Made  in  iwo  grades  of  composition^ wax  and  hydro-pressed  — tn  meet  the  needs  of  every  school. 


Economo  Pressed  Crayons  No.  IS 

Eight  crayons  in  box,  per  box,   tt^.20 

In  bulk,  one  color  or  assorted,  per  gross,  .    .  ,  $2.5C> 

MILTON   BRADLEY  COHPANY,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Boston  New  York  Pliiladelphiii  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Economo  Wax  Crayons  No»   10 

Eight  crayons  in  box,  per  box, $0.15 

In  bulk,  any  one  color,  or  assorted,  per  gross,  $1,40 


Write  for  (fescripfwe 
circular  and  fail 


particulars 


Chicago:  THOWAS  CHARLES  CO. 


KMHsas  Ciy:  HOOVER  BROS. 
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Hygiene   Lessons   for   Primary   Grades 


Effie  L.  Bean 


Emergencies 


OUR  subject  for  last  month  and  that  for  this  month 
are  very  closely  allied. 
For  our  own  and  others'  safety  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies.    Such  preparation  calls  for 
clear  heads  and  cool  nerves.    If  we  become  excited  our 
knowledge  avails  us  but  little. 

To  be  prepared  for  emergencies  calls  for  a  special  kind 
of  knowledge  or  drill,  as  the  case  may  be.  Knowing  what 
to  do  at  the  right  time  is  necessary  for  the  proper  meeting 
of  emergencies. 

Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  will  do  well  to  have  an  emer- 
gency box  or  drawer.  Let  it  contain  soft  white  strips  of 
cloth  for  bandages,  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster,  some  absorb- 
ent cotton,  carbolic  wash  (a  teaspoon  of  the  acid  to  a  pint 
of  water),  a  bottle  of  iodine  (for  a  disinfectant),  carbolic 
salve,  bottle  of  vinegar  (for  a  sterilizing  wash),  ofl  of  cloves 
(for  that  sudden  toothache),  and  some  baking  soda. 

Keep  these  things  out  of  the  children's  reach. 

I  will  give  a  few  simple  directions  for  the  meeting  of  some 
of  our  conunon  emergencies. 

For  toothache,  when  there  is  a  cavity  moisten  a  bit  of 
cotton  with  oil  of  cloves  and  insert  in  the  cavity.  Advise 
going  to  a  dentist  immediately. 

For  nose  bleed,  put  cold  water  or  ice  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  cool  the  blood.  Alum 
water  or  vinegar  in  water  is  also  good  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
The  bleeding  will  stop  quicker,  if  the  person  aflSicted  will 
sit  or  stand  erect,  since  holding  the  head  down  tends  to 
cause  the  blood  to  flow  faster. 

Should  a  child  get  something  in  his  nose,  make  him 
sneeze  and  oftentimes  the  obstacle  will  be  blown  out. 

When  taking  children  to  the  woods  for  nature  study  and 
observation  lessons,  warn  them  against  picking  and  eating 
berries,  many  of  which  look  so  tempting,  but  are  poisonous. 

For  any  poison  which  has  been  swallowed,  send  for  a 
doctor  immediately.  Give  the  patient  an  emetic  at  once 
to  rid  the  stomach  of  its  contents.  Warm  water,  mustard 
or  salt  are  good  emetics. 

Then  there  is  the  poison  ivy  to  be  avoided.  Poison  ivy  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  which  are  always  grouped 
in  threes.  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  ivy  poisoning  is  to 
thoroughly  scrub  the  affected  parts  ydih  soap  and  water. 
Make  the  scrubbing  very  thorough  else  the  poisonous  oil 
will  be  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  A  sure  remedy  is 
sugar  of  lead  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  water  (half  and  half). 
Remember  sugar  of  lead  is  poison,  so  keep  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  children. 

Teach  children  not  to  disturb  stinging  insects,  such  as 
bees,  wasps  and  hornets  since,  when  imdisturbed,  they  will 
not  harm  one.  It  is  only  when  tormented  or  molested  that 
these  insects  defend  themselves  by  stinging. 

When  stung,  moisten  a  little  earth  and  cover  the  wound, 
or  use  common  baking  soda  for  the  purpose. 

In  case  of  fire,  close  windows  and  doors  in  order  to  avoid 
drafts  which  help  to  fan  the  flames.  If  possible,  smother 
the  flames  with  a  blanket  or  rug.  Remember  that  smoke 
and  heat  rise,  therefore  the  air  nearest  the  floor  is  the 
purest.  By  remembering  this  many  people  have  crept 
to  safety  along  the  floor  when  the  smoke  was  suffocating. 

For  simple  bums,  to  remove  the  pain,  exclude  the  air, 
either  by  immersing  the  burned  part  in  water  or  by  cover- 
ing it  with  moistened  baking  soda.  Where  the  skin  has 
been  broken  use  carron  oil  and  notify  a  doctor. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  woimd  parents  and  teachers 
are  called  upon  to  administer  to,  is  that  of  cuts,  large 
and  small. 

If  a  small  cut,  cleanse  it  with  some  antiseptic  solution 
and  paint  with  iodine  which  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.'^rj 


If  a  large,  ugly  cut,  call  a  doctor  and  hold  firmly  the 
place  where  the  blood  is  flowing,  imtil  his  arrival. 

For  drowning  notify  a  ph3rsician  and  resort  to  artificial 
respiration  imtil  he  arrives. 

In  winter  children  oftentimes  come  to  school  v  ith  frost- 
bitten fingers,  ears  and  toes.  Rub  such  parts  gently  with 
ice  water  or  snow  until  warm  again. 

If  a  barefoot  boy  or  girl  rpns  a  nail  into  his  or  her  foot, 
wash  the  wound  carefully  and  thoroughly  with  the  carbolic 
wash  and  bandage  with  clean  white  cloths,  for  if  dust  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  woimd  it  may  mean  the  entrance  of 
tetanus  germs. 

Remember,  presence  of  mind  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  dealing  with  em.ergencies. 


Two   Songs   for  the  First 
Grade 

A  Robin  is  Building  His  Nest  To-Day 

Words' and  music  by  Inez  Field  Damon 
Happily — with  well  marked  rhythm 


t=~f-- 


^ 


A     Rob -in     is    build- ing  his     nest      to-day, 


.;  /  i^ ;  ;  "iM^ 


Out    in     the    ap  -  pie    tree      o-  ver   the  way.      His 


^-■-^ 


A IS N-, 


mate,     too,  is    bus  -  y      as    she     can    be,        Mak-lng 


m\ 


^ ^ • #- 

read  -  y     their  pest     for      lit  -   tie     ones  three.**Cheer 


iTz 


-# 5- 


E£^5E 


^m\ 


up !"      sings  he,      "Cheer    up  I"      sings  she,      "Make 


\Sr±ll±-i^i^^^mt^M 


^—^ 


—  __  V  y 

read  -  y     our  nest    for     lit  -  tie  ones  three,Checr  up ! 

Lady  Apple  Blossom* 

Daintily  Music  by  Inez  Field  Damon 


^s 


\i 


La  -  dy  Ap-  pie  Blossom,  just  ar-  rived  in  town,Wears  a 
rit.  a  tempo 


$=?*= 


3^ 


■-fN-f 


^ 


light  green  bon  -  net   and   a  snow  -  y  gown.      Her  pret  -  ty 

faster 


a:*"! 


:fei* 


J U_l ^ 


m 


dress  is,what  do  you  think  ?  Five  white  petals  Just  toached  wttli  piok  I 

•  Words  from  "Songs  of  the  Treetop  and  Meadow,*'  used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  ^oomip^tQn,I]L  i 
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Reading 

A  Head  of  Lettuce 

(A  boy's  own  story) 
I  was  once  a  little  white  seed. 
I  looked  like  a  little  white  worm. 
I  was  put  in  a  package  with  my  brothers 

and  sisters. 
One  day  a  little  school  girl  came  to  buy  me. 
The  children  were  going  to  plant  mel 
They  put  me  into  the  soft  groimd. 
They  covered  me  over. 
I  was  so  afraid! 

The  rain  came  down  to  visit  me. 
The  sun  called  me  to  come  up  out  of  the 

ground. 
Then  I  began  to  grow. 
I  grew  bigger  and  bigger  every  day. 
Now  I  am  a  big  head  of  lettuce. 
What  do  you  think  will  haf^n  to  me  next? 

My  Garden 

(A  little  girl's  own  story) 
I  have  a  vegetable  garden  at  home. 
I  made  it  all  myself. 
Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  it? 
My  garden  has  three  beds  in  it. 
The  beds  are  side  by  side. 
First  I  dig  up  the  ground. 
Then  I  put  manure  on  it. 
I  mixed  the  manure  with  the  soil. 
Then  I  raked  my  garden. 
Next  I  made  the  beds. 
I  made  five  furrows  in  each  bed. 
I  planted  carrots,  raisins  and  lettuce. 
I  had  to  transplant  some  lettuce. 
So  I  have  sii?  rows  of  lettuce  now. 
Everything  is  getting  so  big  now. 
Soon  my  vegetables  will  be  ready  to  pick. 

What  Soil  is  Made  Of 

We  fotmd  out  of  what  soil  is  made. 

We  put  some  rich,  dark  soil  into  a  jar. 

We  pour^  water  upon  it. 

Then  we  shook  the  jar. 

The  water  turned  muddy. 

W^e  poured  the  muddy  water  into  another 

jar. 
Then  we  put  more  water  upon  the  soil. 
We  shook  the  jar  and  poured  off  the  water. 
We  did  this  until  the  water  came  out  of  the 

jar  as  clear  as  it  went  into  it. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  jar  we  found  some 

clear  sand. ' 
We  put  the  jar  with  the  muddy  water  upon 

the  table. ' 
The  next  day  we  looked  at  it. 
The  water  was  clear. 
On  top  of  it  we  found  stems  and  leaves 

of  plants.    ' 
We  took  them  off. 

Then  we  poured  off  the  dear  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  jar  was  some  fine 

clay. 
Rich  soil  is  made  of  sand,  clay  and  pieces 

of  plants. 
It  is  very  dark. 
Some  soU  has  much  sand. 
P  ants  do  not  live  well  in  sand. 
Sand  does  not  hold  water. 
Some  soil  has  much  day. 
Clay  holds  water  longer  than  sand. 
The  best  soil  has  sand,  clay  and  bits  of 

leaves,  stems  and  roots  of  plants  in  it. 

YOUR  t\ES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVINQ  CARE 

than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  rMularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  duU  and  lusto'less,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glaases  —  or  who  use  tbdr  eyes  constantly — will  find 
great  relief  fn  Murine  applications. 

In  the  School  Room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  by  FauHy  Systems  of  Luhting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Nonnal  Conditions.  *  Murine  does  not  smart — is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request  Your  Druggist 
tappUes  you  with  Murioe. 


Lessons 

Our  Garden 

(A  boy's  own  stor>") 

Our  garden  is  in  a  little  comer  of  the  school- 
yard. 

I  will  tell  you  bow  we  made  it. 

We  spaded  and  raked  the  soil. 

Then  we  made  two  beds. 

We  put  a  cord  fence  around  each  bed. 

Then  we  made  furrows  ^^^th  the  hoe. 

Our  teacher  gave  us  each  a  few  seeds. 

They  were  radish  and  lettuce  seeds. 

We  planted  the  seeds  in  the  furrows. 

We  chi'dren  chose  a  head  gardener. 

We  helped  bim  to  ukc  care  of  the  garden. 

By  and  by  the  seeds  came  up  out  of  the 
ground. 

They  grew  very  fast. 

The  radishes  are  ready  to  eat  now. 

The  lettuce  will  be  ready  by  and  by. 

How  Soil  was  Made 

We  found  out  how  soil  was  made. 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  no  soil. 

There  were  only  rocks. 

The  sun  shone  upon  the  rocks. 

The  rain  beat  upon  them. 

At  last  the  rocks  began  to  crumble. 

Jack  Frost  got  into  the  cracks. 

He  pushed  off  little  pieces. 

That  is  how  so  1  began. 

Soil  is  made  from  rocks. 

Little  plants  sent  their  roots  into  this  rock 

soil. 
The  soil  was  very  poor.     ^ 
It  did  not  give  the  plants  much  food. 
They  soon  died. 
By  and  by  the  rock  soil  was  mixed  with 

pieces  of  leaves  and  stems. 
It  became  rich,  dark  soil. 
Little  animals  and  insects  came  to  live 

in  the  soil. 
They  made  it  richer. . 
Watch  a  man  dig  a  hole. 
The  dark  earth  on  top  is  rich  soil. 
Below  the  soil  is  hard  groimd. 
Below  the  hard  ground  is  rock. 
*No  matter  where  a  hole  is  dug,  rock  is 

always  found  below  the  ground. 

Our  Garden 

This  is  how  we  made  oiu*  vegetable  garden. 
We  cleared  the  ground  of  rocks  and  rub- 
bish. 
Then  we  put  manure  upon  it. 
Next  we  spaded  the  soil. 
That  made  the  hard  soil  light  and  loose 

for  the  seeds. 
Little  seeds  cannot  live  in  hard  soil. 
We  mixed  the  manure  with  the  soil. 
Manure  makes  the  soil  rich. 
Then  we  raked  the  garden. 
That  made  the  soil  fine  and  soft. 
When  the  soil  was  raked  we  measured 

our  garden. 
We  made  a  path  two  feet  wide  down  the 

center  of  it. 
We  made  three  paths  one  foot  wide  across 

the  big  path. 
That  cut  our  garden  into  eight  parts. 
Each  part  was  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 

long. 
We  put  a  cord  fence  around  each  plot. 
Then  we  planted  oiu*  vegetable  seeds. 
We  planted  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  onions, 

beets,  carrots,  lettuce  and  radishes. 
We  planted  three  rows  of  .each. 
The  boys  made  the  furrows  with  their  hoes. 
We  water  our  garden  every  day. 
We  are  watching  for  the  seeds  to  come  up. 
Grow  fast,  little  seeds. 
We  are  waiting  for  you  to  peep  out  of  the 

ground. 


OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON 

Hose    Supporter 

Mother — ^sav«  youi:  stock inps  and  tho^  oF  your 
cbildfcn  by  W^ftOg  Velvet  Grip,  the  tmLy  mskc 
hflvin^  the  OWoii^  Rubber 
BuUon.  Thismci»t  impoTlant 
\  mf»clcm  improvernent  la  hoftc 
supporters  has  takeu^  the 
place  of  tTie  oUi-fasliJoiwd 
roinid  buUPD'  Because  of 
its  ahar>^  find  iti  Ur^tfr  hold- 
ing surface  for  the  stocking. 
it  prc%ent5  tirarin«  and  droji 
stitches.  The  Oblonc;  Rub- 
ber Button  is  a  cu^nion  of 
solid,  live  nibbcir,  grooved  on 
eitlief  side  whtru  the  highly 
njckled  cl4l^p  (a^itrtia  ovrr 
the  stocking  firmly  —  ytt 
CLi^^ntly  15  a  "t^iumb  :iTni 
Gngcr"  bold. 

The  Vrlvct  Grip  line 
inciudfs  styles  (qt 
womtn,  miists,  chil- 
dn:]i  and  Infantii.. 
QEORSE  FROST  CO ^ 
Maktrt,  BOSTON 

Aiso  m<iktrs  ofifuf 
Bostan  Garter  J&r  rmn 


■uj^ji« iL,i  'vpii-t jwi iwqn ^Pf Kk^.ij^.^^ - '"gijV: VW'i: 'j-^ 


IIAOETOOR0EI,iMTtmCM«ATEIUL 
.  ^^^t^  apwM  efftr,  •itiMr  styto  pin  iMr*  UIim.  ; 
}4lt|mn  trrtad,  with  an  nual  M*«tlt«illeii  of  l«tt«r«  i 
'^T^Di  and  niMMrata  with  o«i«  or  two  colora  ol  iMst  I 

hard  •Minal.  tllvar  Plait  t«o  aaeh,  ^..^^^^ 
fl.SOpardMant  •Iafi;no8llv«r80o«a.,  ^^E^^ 
fS.OOpwdoian;  SolMQoMf  1.60  m.,  '•0.8479 
Jl1S.00.par  «Man.  Wrtia  for  catalog.  Proo  opon  rmnit> 
CMTtAM  anot.  CO.        40  SAtTMN  BLO^.MKHWnS!!!^ 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  Ave  DiAkfnjr]i^n«cit&£lai3i,DrLIlf,£nta^<^ri,UoDO< 

Sopffi,    !J[i*t'iw  I'lfcysj    Tahli^&Lii.    1'&nt»nLJinfl»K    &|wclal 
FE»tfHAljiinpiiL»  f.'r*U  llfiiiii*T,,  Mirjitreli,  JoKt*.  IJaEid 


A'f  L?  CwitniMci  fnrnt  Imii  I 

rati    nf  nrWtdauM  fat  Tirh- 

4rC4  And     nlTHlWIla,    jfTOPVOI 


WRITE    NEWS    ITEMS 

and  Short  Stories  for  Pay  in  Spare  Time. 
EARN  $25  WEEKLY.    Copyright  Book 
and  plan  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 
PRESS     REPORTING    SYNDICATE 
472  St.  Louis  Times  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Every  school  teacher  in  the  country  is  entitled  to 
cne  of  our  practical  booklets  free,  and  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins^ 

Pusb-less   hangers  and   other  Push   devices   so 
necessary  in  class  rooms  to  fasten  charts,  pictures, 
decorations,  etc. ,  to  walls,  without  nails  or  tacks. 
Moore Pwh-Pliit.  Made  in  2  sizes  )         tOr  ^4. 

Glass  Heads,  Steel  PoitUs       \     ^*^^  •*"• 
Moore  P0k-kH  Buicrt,  4  sizes  {     Everywhere 

The  Hanger  with  the  Twist     )        or  by  mail 
MOORB  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Dcft.  43,  Phllatfclplila,  Pa. 


CJl  BANKER 

naparo  hr  nail  for  thia  hteh  pzofaaoioo.  in  whiah 


FOR  BUSY  WORK  — 

DOMINONUMBERCARDS 

Price,  35  centi,  postiMiid 


Red,  yellow,  green  and  purple  sheets  of  card^ 


board  pnnted  as  above,  givii^  nearly  500  dominos 
when  cut  up.  Especially  hel^ul  in  number  work. 
Directions  on  envelope.        ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BOSTON    NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    SAN  FRANascO 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Teachers  of  America 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co. 

TO  INSTRUCTORS  IN  SCHOOLS  AMD  COLLEGES  : 

Attendance  at  the  N.  E*  A.  Convention  at  Portland  in  July,  this  year 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  latest  ideas  and  theories  in  the  technique 
of  your  profession  —  but  it  will  do  more.  The  trip  west  will  enlarge  your 
horizon  through  Intimate  contact  with  Nature's  handiwork.   It  will  im- 
prove your  physical  being  and  renew  your  ©nlhusiasm  for  the  task  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  the  Ameri:5an  youth. 

Probably  heretofore  every  mile  of  your  railroad  travel  hag  been  behind 
a  steam  locomotive.  On  your  trip  west  this  year  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &: 
St.  Paul  Railway  gives  you  the  advantage  of  the  most  advanced  motive  power 
in  railroad  operation  —  ELECTEICITY,  A  quarter  of  a  century  hence, 
electrified  railroading  on  a  large  scale  may  be  commonplace  —  today  it  is 
not*  !3ow  it  gives  the  thrill  of  exploring;  pioneering  in  a  field  %hB.i 
denies  all  prophetic  vision  as  to  what  its  ultimate  utility  will  be* 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Stp  Paul  Railway  has  electrified  its  main 
line  between  Harlowtcn,  Montana  and  Avery,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  440  miles 
crossing  the  Belt,  Eocky  and  Bitter  Root  Mountains.   Smoothly,  silently, 
irresistibly  move  the  all-steel  trains  of  this  Company  over  the  mile-high 
ramparts  of  the  Great  Continental  Divide,  hauled  by  the  world's  mightiest 
locomotives.  The  scenery  through  the  electrified  district  is  wonderfully 
impressive.  Here  are  giant  snow-capped  peaks,  mile-deep  weirdly  colored 
canj^ons  and  foaming  cataracts  —  all  on  view  from  observation  platform  and 
car  window,  without  smoke  to  mar  the  vision,  or  cinders  to  annoy- 

""  Eut  the  view  is  only  a  part  of  the  attraction,  ELECTRIFICATION  —  that 
stupendous  achievement  that  has  turned  the  eyes  of  electricians  and  scien- 
tists the  world  over  towards  America  and  that  drew  congratulatory 
expressions  from  noted  statesmen  and  scientists  --  ELECTRIFICATIOK  is  the 
big  attraction.  You  will  be  absorbed  in  this  —  the  realisation  of  the 
dreams  of  ages  —  here  In  all  its  practical  workings  to  tell  its  fascina- 
ting story  before  your  very  eyes. 

There  are  many  other  delightful  features,  including  an  optional  boat 
trip  between  St.  Maries,  Idaho  and  Spokane,  Washington,  down  the  '^Shadowy" 
St,  Joe  River  WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST. 

At  thd  end  of  the  route,  to  be  visited  after  the  convention,  are  the 
innumerable  attractions  of  Portland  and  the  Paget  Sound  Country,  chief 
among  which  is  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington.   If  you  wish  to  visit 
Alaska  —  ^'The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun"  —  you  can  take  passage  from 

Seattle  and  enjoy  a  thousand-mile  ocean  voyage  through 
the  famous  protected  Inside  Passage. 


.  n.  *•  ^t%^^'   jfclfc^  "^  ^*^i  ui^* 


Fill  out  the  coupon  opposite  and  mail  to  the  un- 
dersigned for  literature  and  complete  information. 

Yours  very  truly, 


*^''%^ 


^^^ 


^is: 


Digitized  by 
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Oral   and  Written 
Language 

{Coniinued  from  page  281) 
those  most  desirable  accomplishments. 
It  is  not  so  essential  that  we  should 
dfiU  them  in  the  use  of  "correct  forms" 
as  that  we  should  guide  them  in 
abundant  and  systematic  practice. 

In  closing,  we'll  add  another  exer- 
cise which  admits  of  infinite  variety 
in  presentation. 

The  Merchant 

1  Harry  was  a  merchant. 

2  He  sold  a  basket  to  Miss  Smith 
for  twenty-five  cents. 

3  He  sold  a  pencil  to  Ida  for  five 
cents. 

4  He  sold  apples  to  George,  Sam, 
and  Louis  for  one  cent  each. 

"And  now  join  the  last  four  activi- 
ties into  one." 

5  He  dusted  the  counter,  put  on 
his  hat,  locked  the  door,  and  went  home. 


The  National  Kindergarten 
College  Summer  School 

A  recent  investigation  by  an  enter- 
prising magazine  showed  that  forty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
attend  summer  school  each  year.  What 
do  these  teachers  desire  of  the  schools  to 
which  they  go?  First  of  all|  they  wish  a 
sdiool  wlu(5  specializes  in  the  kind  of 
work  they  are  preparing  for. 

New  ideas  for  their  work  they  must 
have  —  practical  suggestions  which  they 
may  carry  immediately  into  effect.  They 
wish  comfortable,  congenial  accommoda- 
tions, and  opportunities  for  pleasiures  not 
afforded  in  their  home  towns,  so  that  with 
their  study  they  may  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  vacation  which  will  send 
them  back  to  their  schools  rested,  re- 
freshed, inspired  and  equipped  for  better 

work.  «.      ,  t^ 

All  this  and  more  is  offered  by  the 
National  Kindergarten  College  of  Chicago 
in  an  imusual  combination  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  teacher.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  its  president,  is  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country 
and  her  books  are  known  wherever  the 
welfare  of  children  is  considered. 

As  far  as  possible  all  the  work  of  the 
demonstration  schools  is  given  out-of- 
doors.  At  the  conferences  with  the 
directors,  all  students  have  the  benefit 
of  fuU  and  free  discussion  of  the  program, 
methods  and  problems,  and  these  hours 
are  full  of  profit.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  studies  of  the  kindergarten  and 
elementary  curricula,  there  are  special 
courses  in  ^tory-telling,  games,  dramatic 
arts,  folk  dancing,  nature  study,  Sunday- 
School  methods  and  playground  work. 
Then  there  are  higher  courses  for  the 
teacher's  keener  understanding:  com- 
parative methods,  child  psychology,  child 
study,  history  of  education  and  sociology. 
There  are  also  courses  for  her  broader  cul- 
ture—  great  literature,  art  and  music. 
On  Saturdays  those  desiring  experience 
in  playground  work  may  practice  or  ob- 
serve in  some  of  Chicago's  best  recreation 
centers. 

The  Summer  Commencement  is  held 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  certificates 


and  diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who 
have  earned  them.  An  address  is  de- 
livered giving  such  a  message  of  courage 
and  inspiration  to  the  students  that  they 
carryit  with  them  through  life,  and  go  out 
definitely  committed  to  service,  co-oper- 
ation and  high  ideals  —  the  watch-words 
of  the  National  Kindergarten  College. 


New  Victor  Records 

Probably  every  music  lover  knows  that 
the  "Sextette"  from  "Lucia"  stands  alone 
as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  pieces  of  en- 
semble singing  in  the  world.  So  a  new 
Victor  record  of  it  by  Caruso  and  Galli- 
Curci,  who  blend  their  voices  with  Egener, 
De  Luca,  Joumet  and  Bada  in  a  powerful 
dramatic  interpretation  and  in  conse- 
quence the  "Sextette"  should  take  a  fresh 


and  if  possible  stronger  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  music  lovers. 

There  is  probably  not  in  the  world  a 
greater  source  of  pleasure  than  the  Victor 
records.  As  pleasure  givers  they  seem 
to  have  taken  a  place  beside  books.  "  What 
have  you  read  of  the  new  books?"  the 
question  of  a  few  years  ago  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  every  educated  person,  is  now  just 
as  often,  "What  new  Victor  records  have 
you  heard?"  Fortunately  one  can  easily 
keep  up-to-date  by  hearing  his  choice  of 
the  new  records  at  any  Victor  dealer's. 
Like  good  booksellers,  the  Victor  dealers 
are  glad  to  have  one  come  and  "browse" 
without  obligation,  knowing  that  sooner 
or  later  the  favorites  will  find  a  place  in  the 
home  music  library.  Ask  any  Victor 
dealer  to  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
at  any  time  and  he  will  ^dly  do  so. 


Combine 
education  with  pleasure 


Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

to  the 

N«  E.  A.  Convention 

Stopping  at 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Travel  Northern  Pacific  for  scenery, 
service  and  comfort.  Enter  Yel- 
lowstone thru  Gardiner  Gateway, 
spending  a  week  or  two  in  America's 
Greatest  Vacation  Land. 

Large  comfortable  automobiles  hav- 
ing replaced  stage  coaches  this  season, 
enables  you  to  sec  more  of  the  geysers, 
paint  pots,  lakes,  mountains,  etc. 

From  the  park  you  may  continue  west- 
ward to  Spokane,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  Columbia  River  Highway, 
and  Puget  Sound  points. 

Scenic  Alaska  may  be  included 
in    your  tour  at  small  addi- 
tional cost. 

Send    for    free    travel    literature, 
infomiation  and  rates  relative  to 
the   H.  K.  A.  Convention. 


* 
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In  many  localities  the  school  year  ends  in  May,  and  in 
all  May  is  a  month  of  recapitulation  when  little  new  is 
imdertaken,  whether  in  the  way  of  play  or  study.  For  this 
reason  we  have  suggested  a  good  many  games  and  festivals 
that  can  be  arranged  with  the  help  of  the  songs  and  dances 
learned  during  the  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  work  of  this  month  more  p)articularly,  as  the 
lesson  plans,  as  well  as  the  term,  are  drawing  to  a  close. 

But  before  this  year  ends  we  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two,  not  to  the  teacher,  but  in  her  behalf.  The  past  year 
has  been  one  of  real  struggle  for  a  good  many  teachers  on 
account  of  the  rising  prices  of  almost  every  necessity  of 
life,  and  of  curtailment  of  almost  all.  In  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness prosperity  like  the  present,  rising  prices  cause  little 
worry  to  most  workers,  because  wages  are  rising  too,  and 
even  salaries  have  felt  the  upward  tendency.    To  the 


teachers,  however,  has  come  little  or  no  increase.  Always 
imderpaid,  outside  of  a  few  large  towns  and  cities,  their 
situation  is  now  most  imcomfortable  and  likely  to  become 
more  so.  Salaries,  before  insufficient  for  comfortable 
living,  are  fast  becoming  insufficient  for  even  decent  living. 
The  situation  is  the  more  serious  because  the  need  for  able 
teachers  is  greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  While  at  the 
same  time  the  opportunities  in  other  professions  make  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  such  teachers.  Then  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  the  case  of  women,  are  likely  to  be 
greatly  multiplied  in  the  coming  year.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  when  the  public  realizes  the  pressing  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  likelihood  of 
many  men  and  women  whom  the  schools  need  being  driven 
into  other  lines  of  work,  they  will  remedy  the  situation  and 
that  soon. 


Glaci 

NATIONALPARK 

En  Route  to  N.E.  A.  Convention 
Portland,   Ore.,  July  7  to  14 

( if>  to  the  N;itiuna[  Educ^ilion  Asaoctation 
CtmvcTi don  via  Great  Xorthem — The  Route 
4jf  Scenic  Thrills. 

Stop  off,  gi>3iig  ^vr  returning,  at  Glacier 
N  nt  i  onal  Pa  rk  *  En  joy  t  he  wo  ndcrf  u  I  moun- 
tafns,  KJ^*;'<;rs,  fskyUmd  lakes.  Tour  by 
mot"'»r  car^  horse  or  afoot.  Modem  hotels, 
Alpine  chalets,  Tepee  camps.  Vacations 
^1  to  S5  per  day. 

Ctimp  for  a  while  u.t 

LAKE  CHELAN 

in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades.  On  to  Seattle^ 
■Tart>7na  and  the  Piigct  Sound  Region — 
then  Portland  and  the  National  Education 
A^sui  iation  Convention;  farther,  if  you 
thtw^c,  to  Vancouver  ami  V^ictoria,  Special 
^umnuT  round-trip  fares  to  Glacier  National 
Park,  the  Pacific  Northweit,  Piaget  Sound 
anfl   Alaska. 

The  twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific  - —  S*  S, 
""{fRat  Northem  ■*  and  S.  S.  *'Noithem 
Patifii  *  three  liiiicii  weekly  betueeu  Port- 
land, Astoria  and  San  Francisco.  Folder  on 
request.  Write  forN.E.A.  folder,  illustrated 
Olacicr  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  literature. 

C.  E.  STONE,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Dept.  45,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"     C.  W.  Pitu 

AMt.  Qea.Paat.Aft« 

210  S.  Clark  St. 

Chicago 

S.  Lountbery 

Qefi.Agt.PaM.Dept. 

1184  Broadway 
New  York 


R^aurtiins  the 
Day's  Tkrilis 


C.  E.  STONE,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Great  Northern  Railway, 
Dept.  45,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  N.E.  A.  folder,  descriptive 
Glacier  National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan 
literature  free. 

Name 

Address   


The   May   Story 
Picture 

Rachel  Weston 

(See  illustration  on  page  298) 
.  Select  a  paper  of  light  greenish  tone, 
and  on  this  sketch  or  trace  the  design. 
The  outlines  may  be  gone  over  with 
waterproof  ink  and  the  color  added 
when  the  ink  is  dry;  or  pencil  and 
water-color  may  be  eflFectively  used. 
Leave  the  green  paper  for  the  hill- 
side and  the  big  sister's  dress.  Little 
sister's  hair  bow  matches  the  soft  blue 
sky,  and  is  seen  against  a  great  white 
cloud.  Other  notes  of  white  are  the 
blossoms  and  the  falling  petals;  the 
children's  collars  and  cuffs,  the  little 
girl's  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the 
frisking  lambs.  The  two  small  figures 
are  dressed  in  very  light  brown,  and 
have  blonde  hair.  Use  a  brownish 
tone  for  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
the  same  for  the  older  girl's  hair. 
Her  bandeau,  the  butterfly  and  the 
daffodils  are  yellovv. 

First  graders  who  dote  on  making 
up  pictures  might  use  the  imits  of  this 
design  in  a  composition  of  their  own. 

My  Ufe 

(A  boy*s  own  story) 
Do  you  know  what  I  was  once  upon  a  time? 
I  was  a  little  brown  seed. 
I  came  out  of  a  long  pod. 
Then  I  was  put  into  a  paper  house. 
I  was  sent  to  the  grocery  store. 
Some  school  children  came  to  buy  me. 
I  cost  only  five  cents,  paper  house  and  all. 
When  I  got  to  school  the  children  had  a 

bed  all  ready  for  me. 
They  put  me  into  this  soft  bed. 
I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  store  into  the 

nice,  cool  groimd. 
I  wanted  to  grow  for  a  long  time. 
I  grew  up  to  be  a  little  rosy  radish. 
I  can  talk  with  my  brothers  now. 
We  are  all  growing  as  fat  as  we  can  for  the 

children.   

The  Personal  Experience 

of  a  teacher  who  desired  a  school  library 
for  the  use  of  her  pupils,  and  though  with- 
out funds,  was  successfid  in  securing  a 
library  with  no  expense  to  herself  or  pupils, 
is  given  in  an  illustrated  booklet  issued  by- 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  d^j^^go^^^RpiLffrJt  free. 
Digitized  by  vSOOQlC 
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Gossip 

Dandelion,  gossips  say, 
Kissed. Tulips,  the  other  day, 
Yet  no  punislunent  receives. 
For  he  kissed  them  by  their  leaves! 
—  A  hhie  Farwell  Brown  in  "  A  Pockeiful 
of  Posies 

HOW     TO     TEACH     AGRICULTURE 
IN    THE   RURAL   SCHOOLS 

County  Superintendents  and  Institute  instruc- 
tors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for 
your  summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  new  catalog  on  charts,  slides,  and  Lec- 
ture Books  on  agriculture  and  related  subjects. 
ftiffn|rt^«i  Deit..  Intcrnationml  Harvester  Compaoy 
^dfKlwjli«ey.  Harvester  Bide,  Chicago 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

Are  you  interested  in  changing  your  vocation? 
A  well  known  firm  will  make  attractive  offer 
to  High  School  or  College  Teacher  who  is 
willing  to  travel  for  a  year — then  take 
charge  of  a  branch  office.  Must  be  willing 
to  demonstrate  ability  to  sell  and  teach 
others.  Liberal  expense  allowance  and 
splendid  salary  Must  be  over  27  years  of 
age.  Address  J.  R.  Shuman,  Box,  P., 
Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111, 


TIllARTIIISTITUTEofCHICAeO 

ART  SCHOOL 

G.  W.  Eggers,  Acting  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Business  Manager;  W.  F. 
Tuttle,  SecV;  T.  J.  Keene,  Dean  of  School 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  25  to  September  15,  1917    -    12  weeks 

Drawing,  lUustraiiony  Painting,  Sculp- 

turCy  Designing,  Ceramics,  Normal  Art 

Normal  Art  Methods  for  Supervisors  and 

Teachers   of   Drawing.    A    Six  Weeks' 

Course  with  Certificate. 

Classes  in  Outdoor  Painting 
a  Special  Feature 
The  Art  Institute  is  the  largest  and  most 
completely  equipped  school  of  Fine  Arts  in 
America.  Unequalled  environment  is  pro- 
vide for  students.  The  Museum  with  its 
exhibitions  of  permanent  and  traveling 
Art  Collections,  the  Ryerson  Library  of 
over  10,000  volumes  on  A.t  and  kindred 
topics,  and  large  studio  class  rooms  afford 
unusual  opportunities  lor  the  study  of  Art. 
instruction  conducted  along  the 
most  advanced  lines. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

The  Art  Institute  of   Chicago 

Dept.  R,  Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Sing-Away  Bird 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Sing-away  bird 
That  sings  where  the  Run-away  river 

Runs  down  with  its  rills  from  the  bald- 
h^uied  hills 
That  stand  in  the  sunshine  and  shiver? 
"O,  sing!  sing  away!  sing  away!" 

How  the  pines  and  the  birches  are  stirred 

By  the  tril  of  the  Sing-away  bird! 

Twas  a  white-coated  sparrow  that  sped 
a  light  arrow 
Of  song  from  his  musical  quiver, 
And  it  pierced  with  its  spell  every  valley 
and  dell 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rim-away  river. 
"O,  sing!   sing  away!   sing  away! 
And  the  river  runs  singing  along, 
And  the  flying  winds  catch  up  the  song. 

—  Lor  com 


Teachers  will  Storm  Scenic  Colo- 
rado on  Trip  to  Portland 
N.  E.  A. 

All  provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
special  entertainment  of  teachers  both 
going  and  returning  from  the  Portland, 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  tobeheM  July  7-14, 
who  stop  over  en  route  at  Colorado. 
Modem  motor  car  tours  will  be  enjoyed 
in  Estes-Rocky  Mountains  National  Park, 
the  mountain  rimmed  valley  over  7500 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  unique  even  in  this 
land  of  mountains  —  a  beautiful  moun- 
tain park  at  the  foot  o'  snow-capped  peaks 
of  which  the  famous  Long's  Peak  is  King. 
This  Park  is  a  fascinating  and  unspoiled 
wilderness,  populated  w.th  hotels  that 
provide  every  known  convenience  and 
luxury  at  ranges  of  prices  to  suit  all. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  brought  Estes- 
Park  to  within  only  five  hours  from 
Denver  and  only  thirty- two  hours  from 
Chicago  —  the  trip  including  an  auto- 
mobile drive,  twenty-five  miles  of  which 
is  up  the  big  Tompson  River  Canyon. 
This  drive  is  the  great  sight  of  the  park 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  region.  It  has 
caused  the  Union  Pacific  to  be  known  as 
the  "Big  Tompson  Canyon  Route." 
There  are  excellent  automobile  roads 
throughout  Estes-Park  and  about  six 
hundred  saddle  horses  are  in  daily  demand 
throughout  the  season  for  mountain 
riding.  There  is  good  golf,  tennis,  and 
in  fact,  every  attraction  that  summer 
visitors  seek  —  all  to  be  enjoyed  in  an 
atmosphere  so  reviving  and  exhilarating, 
so  perfumed  with  pine  and  pungent  sage 
and  other  fragrant  mountain  growths,  that 
every  pleasure  is  doubled. 


NERVOIB  SPELLS 

And  Combination  of  troubles  Relieved 
by  a  Combination  of  Medicines. 

A  quotation  from  one  recent  letter:  "  I  have 
been  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  Peptiron 
Pills  as  a  course  of  medicine  and  find  this  com- 
bination has  worked  like  a  charm.  They  told 
me  I  had  neuralgia,  and  certainly  I  was  in  a 
vory  low  and  discouraging  state  of  health. 
I  suffered  extremely  with  nervousness  and  had 
neuralgia  pains  so  I  could  not  sleep  nights. 

"Those  nervous  spelb  were  awful! 

''  I  heard  about  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Peptiron  Pills  —  one  before  nieals,  the 
other  after  —  the  suggestion  struck  me  favor- 
ably so  that  I  have  taken  the  medicines  care- 
fully and  faithfully  with  most  pleasing  results. 

"It  is  a  long  time  now  since  I  have  had  one 
of  those  severe  nervous  spells.  I  can  do  a 
good  day's  housework,  can  work  in  my  garden 
and  walk  a  mile."  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Weekley, 
Bagdad,  Fla. 

Your  druggist  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
you  with  these  good  medicines. 


ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  SERIES 


PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen        The  Three  Bears 

ADVANCED  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood 


DIXON'S  BEGINNERS 

It  was  Froebel  who  said:  "  As  the  be- 
ginning gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after 
development,  so  the  early  beginnings  of 
education  are  of  most  importance."^ 

The  generous  proportions  of  Dixon's 
Beginners  Pencil  will  appeal  to  all 
teachers,  whether  they  are  interested  in 
drawing  or  writing.  It  rests  the  tired 
hand  of  the  child,  as  well  as  being  of 
great  help  to  the  teacher.' 

Sample  packiige  containing  this  and 
other  school  pencils  sent  on  receipt  of 
16c  in  stamps.  ^ 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


The  Lawton   Duplicator 


FIRST  READERS 

Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb —Little  Tom  Thumb 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk — Diamonds  and  Toads 


Thirty  days'  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
B.  LAWTON  a  CO. 

46  MUUAY  ST. 
NEW  YOIK    CITY 


Price,  30  cents  each 

NOTE«     These  books  can  be  used  as  supplementary  readers  with  any  phonic  system. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


2457  Prairie  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


18  E.  17th  St 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


717  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


DRAWING-PAINTING 

Lemramt  Home  byMmil 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Home  stucly  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Wa«h  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
Illustrating      and     Cartooning. 

n^HHHjH   You  can   develop   your  talent. 
^S^^m     Free  Scholarship  Award.    Your 
^^^^^H     name  and  address  brings  you  f  u  1 1 
fllM^^HA     particulars  of  this  unusual  offer 
MK^^^^^L    oy  retu  m  mail  and  our  handsome 
^^^^^^    ■    Illustrated  Art  Annual. 
I  FINE  ARTS INSTITUTB;  StirflP  715,  Oashs.  NO, 
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^An  honestf  painstakings  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schooh»  ooOegcs  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  th^e  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.    The  following  excellent 

''THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    I890. 


Telephoiie  Cooaectioa 


HkiBs  E.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTlNQSt  Acting  Manager 


AgtoclM  are  dafly  balpliig  othen;  thay  wOl  halp  yo«. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    ACENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaeon  8traet»  Boston. 

Taaohars  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  RBQI8TBR   NOW. 


It  U  always  wise  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Caaar."    Recirter  Nowl 


"^  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  BoBton, 

I20  BoylBton  St. 

RECOMMENP8    TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND    8CHOOL8, 


Thii  ii  an  age  of  epectalltts— it's  an  agency's  bosiaess  to  phice  teachers. 


POSmONSOFALLKINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  IMSTRUCTORS' ASS'H 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uaniny    lun 

Free  Literature.    Address  HAIIIUfi,  INU. 


The  Satary  your  qoallficatlotts  deserve  is  faicreased  by  an  agency  registration. 


A  saperior  sgeocy  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials 
CHAILES  W.  MULPOKD.  Prop.  (Tel.  24J6-2417  VaadSfMM)    afld  Pifth  Ave..  Mew  York.  W.Y. 


DCIIV    CniinATinNAI     RIIRFAII    SStbyear.    Pint  class  eqtdpmeat     Operates  locaDy  and  oarionally. 
rUNR    CUUMIIURllL   DUIICIIU    Direct  calls  from  school  Jffioos.     Direct  recommendations.     WeU 


NO   ADVANCE   FEE 


prepared  teachers  in  great  demand.    305  D  7th  $(.«  Alleotownt  Pa 


An  Agency  registration  Increases  your  chances  for  secnrlng  work  enthely  congentoL 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Our  Special  Pleld 

Celorade.  Ksmai,  Montaaa,  New  Mtxiee.Oreoea,  Arhona, 
"'   ^*  atoa.  Wi     • 


CalNemls.  OMthema.  Tnas.  Wishin«toa, 

Id^ie.  Ntbraska.  Nsvatft.  Ne.  Dakela.  So.  Daketa.  Utah 


Eight  paxe  Booklet  "  Road  to  Good  Positions  "  Free^ 
How  to  Apply  for  a  School.  With  Laws  of  Certification 
of  all  the  Sutes.  free  to  members.  Fifty  CenU  in 
stan^Mto  non-members. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  work  of  Many. 
The  largest  and  moat  widely  patronized  Agency  in  the 
West    Wm.  anffer.  Pd-lT.  A.M..llanadee. 


Koc/<yMr  r£A  ch£RS 

/jCe/S/CY.  EMPIRE  BLD  G.  D»sv[p  COLO 


Have  yon  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


THE    FiSK    TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 


5/7  Masonic  TomfU,  Dm9er,CoL 
61 A  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ort. 
Siet  SkaOuck  Avtnm,  BerMay.CoL 
6SS  Cit.  Bk.  Bldg.  LosAngtU$,  CaL 
Send  to  any  address  above  for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


»A  Park  Sired,  Boston,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  7. 
909  Title  Bldg.,  Birmngkam,  Ala. 
98  B.  Jackson  Bhd.,  CMcago,  lU. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.,.81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenaa 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recommends   college  and^   normal  graduates,  specialbts,  and   other   teachers   to  colleges,  public   and   private 

Wm 


schoob  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


O.  PRATT,  iWanager 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  Is  all  the  time. 


uut^i  yf^^iuu^v  <7jLac/i£.vs^  CLQC^ni>uy 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 

Short  Contract.    Guaranteed  Service.    Write  for  our  Free  Booklet     How  to  Apply.    26th  Year 


Short  Contract.    Guaranteed  Service. 
K.    K.    N  MHO  IS,     Miir. 


ri\  S.   Mich.  Avr.  (IIU 


FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE-- YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


AGO    NCWVORK     SAirtNORI    KANSAS  CITY. HO. 

STCNMMflr  NAtt  rt>T  INPN  WUS^  MUNSKV  SUIS NCW  VOMK  UFt  SU^ 

JACKSONV1U.C.#LA              CHATTANOOeA.TBMN.  S^OKANK.  WASH. 

U.S  Tftuar  Sboti.     TKMPkc  Couirr    Cmambsn  Or  commcnck  BiSla 


The  Best  Girl 

There's  one  girl  in  the  world 

Who  b  steady  and  true, 
One  girl  that  a  fellow  believes. 
Though  often  we  see  her,  her  chann's 
ever  new, 
She's  a  girl  that  I  know  ne'er  deceives. 
And  then,  when  a  fellow  is  just  down  and 
out. 
With  a  word  and  a  look  and  a  smile, 
She'll  cheer  you  right  up  and  put  trouble 
to  rout, 
And  make  life  and  the  living  worth 
while. 
She  never  gets  jealous,  her  love  ne'er  grows 
cold, 
I  know  you  could  ask  for  no  other, 
I  think  you  would  know  her  as  soon  as 
you're  old. 
For  that  girl  is  a  fellow's  own  mother! 
^From  ''Something  To  Do^* 


Fields  of  Usefulness 

Good  proprietary  medicine  occupies  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness,  not  only  because 
it  is  convenient  and  economical,  but  also 
because  it  is  always  most  carefully  com- 
pounded from  the  best  quality  of  ingredi- 
ents, by  the  same  processes  and  by  the 
same  experienced  chemists,  which  gives 
it  an  advantage  over  the  ordinaiy  pre- 
scription in  uniformity  of  strength,  qusdity 
and  effect. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  letters  that  volun- 
tarily tell  of  cures  effected  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  cannot  but  be  convinced  of 
its  great  value. 

TTie  benefit  derived  from  its  use  for  the 
diseases  and  run-down  conditions  for 
which  it  is  recommended,  has  been  in- 
estimable in  thousands  of  cases. 


Teachers  Wanted— $100  to  $150 
a  Month 

All  teachers  should  tr>'  the  United  States 
Government  examinations  soon  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  pay  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B  221, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and  laige  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions  ob- 
tainable and  giving  many  sanmle  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Do  You  Want  to 
Travel  at  Our  Expense? 

We  want  good  men  and  women  for 
Traveling  General  Agents.  Must  have 
fair  education  and  good  references. 
Will  make  Contract  for  three  months, 
six  months  or  year  at  salary  of  ^.50 
per  week  and  necessary  expenses.  Can 
assign  most  any  territory  desired.  For 
full  particulars  address 

GEORGE  G.  CLOWS  CO- 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dept.  J. 

DiyilizuU  by  LjOOQIC 
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teachers.^    It  is  a  ksfftimate  and  helpful  business*    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
teachers^  asfencies  are  manasfed  by  able»  experienced  and  reliable  persons^  and  have  our  reconunendation* 

THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.** 


Government  Positions  for 
Teachers 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  should 
try  the  United  States  Government  examina- 
tions soon  to  be  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from 
$600  to  $1500;  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  inunediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B  222,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  examination  dates 
and  places  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  obtainable  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Flossy's  Way 

Our  little  Flossy,  through  one  term  of 

school 
Observed  without  a  single  break,  the  rule 
Forbidding   her   to   wWsper.     "O,"  said 

she, 
In  speaking  of  it  afterward  to  me, 
"It  seemed  at  first  I  never  could  succeed. 
A  whole  long  term  — ^.it  did  look  hard  in- 
deed. 
But  when  I  came  to  think  about  it,  I 
Saw  all  I  had  to  do  was  just  to  try 
One  minute  at  a  time  to  keep  on  guard. 
And  after  that  it  wasn't  very  hard!" 
I  think  that  Flossy 's  reasoning  would  be 
For  ail  of  us  a  good  philosophy. 

—  John  E.  Dolsan  in  St.  Nichdas 


The  Tale  of  the  Weeds 

The  dandy-lion  put  on  airs  — 
Smart  weed  the  story  told  — 

The  cat-nipped  at  his  mop  of  hair. 
Asked  if  he  thought  'twas  gold. 

Dog  fennel  tried  its  best  to  bark, 

The  horse  mint  ran  away, 
Twas  thistle  showed  him  how  to  go  — 

Then  the  burr  docked  all  their  pay. 

Sharp  Spanish  needle  sewed  a  seam 
In  black-eyed  Susan's  frock, 

Tall  sun  flowers  furnished  light  enough, 
It  took  till  four  o'clock. 

I  sat  beside  the  wayside  hedge 

With  all  this  happy  lot. 
And  quite  forgot  the  dusty  road 

Or  that  the  day  was  hot. 

—  The  Youth's  Companion 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  ALL  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Change  of  work,  travel,  increased  pay.  Because  inter- 
views are  necessary  before  final  selection  and  decision 
on  salary,  we  prefer  New  England  applicants  or  those 
who  can  come  to  Boston.    Apply  by  letter  only. 

THE  FRONTIER  PRESS  COMPANY 
Boston 


Southern 
Teachers' 
Agency 

W.  H.  JONES 

Mantgtr 

COLUMBIA, 

S.C. 


**A  BETTER  POSITION" 

HOW  TJ  SECURE  IT 

Our  New  Illustrated  Booklet 

telling  of   SOUTHERN 

OPPORTUNITIES 

One  of  the  Lirj?er    Modem  and  More 

Aggressive  Agencies,  Covering 

Closely  the  Southern 

Field 

15  YEARS     '      SAME  MANAOEMENT 


The  "ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES"  given  in  the  manual  cf  the 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

is  "THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,*'  say  a  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent 
and  a  publisher.    Free  to  eastern  teachers. 


Employ  mo  agency  to  act  as  your  basinets  manager. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

EaTABUBHmO     1333 

623  South  Wabash  Avenae 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Wtilffa   Office:  SPOKANE.  WASHINOTON 


OUR    BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business/' 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education. and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


Competition  for  poeitions  grows  sliarper  each  year—  use  every  kelp 


^MIDLAND     Seventeen  years  under  the  same  management  ySfj?"?"""'  ^^^^ 
TEACHERS'  assures  the  best  of  service  to  both  employer  and  saltlakECITy' 
ABENCY      teacher.    It  is  none  too  early  to  enroll  for  1917-18.  ujah 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


THE  McGULLOUGH  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

A  Successful  School  and  College  Bureau 
J.  F.  McCullough  Geo.  T.  Palmer 

Gives  discriminating  service  to  employers  needing  teachers  and  to  teachers  seeking  positions. 


Do  it  Now  I 


Do  it  Nowl 


mn  THi:  (.REAT  LAKLi  TO  TMf 

rilMMtAPOLIS 

tkache:r'; 

AGtMCY 


PltoniFT 

EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


U  rite  for  trtc  Booklet 
S(\6  Hth  Ave.,  S.  E, 

A\inncapo1[s,  Minn. 


An  Agency  registration  increasee  your  chances  for  securing  work  enth«iy  congenial. 


THH  WAY  TO  ^ 
THE    BHST 


CHICA.GO 


TEACHERS' 


THt    BhM  .uH,s.  .„uos ,.  s,..,..  2..,-.  AGENCY 

POSITIONS    DIRECT    TO    SCHOOL   AUTHORITIES:  U.S.  AND    CANADA 


Our  specialization  in  choice  positions  for  superior  instructors  is  bringing  a  surplus  of  calls  for  strong  candidates, 
with  or  without  experience,  capable  of  filling  appointments,  in  all  types  of  positions  encountered  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation .    If  qualified  ask  for  list  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  before  SEPTEMBER  1,1917. 

ZIX>X70.A.T^Zl.iei    .A.GI-ZH(J03r9   X3a.o« 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  19  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  A.  P.  Goddard,  Pres. 


It  iMiys— to  pay— to  get  — more  pay.    Register  Nowl 


THE  GARY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TWO  OFFICES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Our  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  employers. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which 
we  need  suitable  candidates. 

C.   WILBUI  CAKY,  Manader  OEOKOB  H.  LARIABEE.  Manader 

Conn.  Mvtval  Bvlidlnd.  Hartford.  Conn.  Fidelity  Bnildini*  Portland,  Maine. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND   MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 

Digitized  by  vnOOQlC 
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w.tiitjievktorTw;;,;;;^:;^ 


School  Preparedness 

A  well-developed  body  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  well-developed  mind. 
All  that  is  needed  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  uses  the 

Victor  and  Victor  Records. 

Let  the  rhythmic  music  a(  the  Victor  accompany  your  pupils  in  marching, 
calisthenics,  mass  drills,  folk  dances  and  singing  games. 


17S«T 

10 in.  7Sc 

17WS 

to  in     75c 

17761 

ID  in.  7^ 

170&I 

10  la.   T^c 

17156 

10  in^   75c 

1801 0 

tOia.   75c 


L  Folk-Dance  Racordi  by  Victor  Band 
which  ihould  he  in  every  Achoot 

rTheNA«fl«'BEre     (j)  JdUjt  u  Ihe  MiUer 

1  Loabr  Lq<>     U)  OaU.  P««4»  Dwuu  and  Barlar 

i  LbI  Urn  CIb««ci  tha  &qyhrT«t     <2)  Haw  DVe  D0  Mr 
<      Partner     l^)  The  Midfin  Man 
^SoJdierBor    (::)  Did  You  Ev*r  See  a  Lkmi* 
fCDme  Ut  Ub  B«  Joyful    U'i  Kidlilaiue»  Ne.  2 
1  Sflvea  Prflttr  Glrb    (2)  The  Firit  of  M«r 

The  Shaenuker  (DaQilh) 

Klappdao*  [Swcdiflh) 

1S»Ydu  (Swedish) 

Dance  af  Grectukc  (Dnm^h) 

5  ell  enff^r"*  Rous  d   (Old  E  n  e  Ij  s  h ) 

CathniDff  Peaacoda  vOld  EnglLsh) 

fNorwesiftn  MountAJA 
Much 
Gauntry  Da 


Four  New  Victor  Record*  for  School  Ueo 
School  Marches 

'J«ilr  Genera]  March  (Ntil  Uortt) 

Conwar'A 
Kbrwtic  Me<ll«T  March,  Na.  1  0)  HpiI 
Columbia  !.\i  Red.  White  And  lllur  {3| 
Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp  (4>  Battle  Hymn 
oi  the  Kepiublic:  Victor  Mititvr? 


i:in,11.25 


17D«5    J 

10 io.   7Ac 


'Pop 
Go«B  ihe  Weesel.^ 
Mountain  Potica 
{FiiUiAMpoUca) 
l^wedi^hy 

BJektafl  ( Swedish) 
Newcaatle     (2}  Sweat 

Kale    (Old  Eneljsh^ 
Black  Nea    (^  Gnm^ 

■tack    (Old  Ensh^W 
Hirhluid 


^IrufaUlt   (2^  Hirhluid 
J     SckottiMhe  (Scuich) 

Hop  Mar  Annika 
^     (Sivcilishj 


18216 
10  in.  7Sc 


3M17    , 


Xyl&phonm  Sdmciiaru 

iif     (Old  Enffliih  Dance)     (Seymour 
(2)  GaTofte  from  **Ml«non'* 

Wmiam  K.  Reitx 
Maxurka 


(1)  - 

Smith) 

(Am braise  ThumaB) 
(1)  Momont  MuiiciJ  ( Schubert )_    (?) 

(ChotiiEit 

Songw  from  *'Hittwetiha" 

il)  Ewn^Yeal  {2)  Wah-wab^Uiwe  (From 
"Hiswatha's  Childhiwd";  Uiessie  M.  White- 
hy-H,  \y.  Lon  gf  c  I  Id  w )  £1*  ie  Baker 

,  __  Hi4- 

walha's  Chrldhooxi")     (11.  W.  1  ottjrfcHnw- 
Besaic  M.  V^'bitclevj  Oliv«  KJine-Eltzab«tli 

WheeieisMarsu  elite  f>uiilap 


( I)    Br  the  Sharea  of  Gitchie  Gimwe 
Th«n  tha  Little  Hiawatha     iVr 


Bond  Accompanimt/ii»  to  Cotrununity  S<yng* 
»nlf  With  Thine  Ere*  (Old 


11177 

10  in,   75c 


(1)   Drink  to  Me  Only  _ 

En«hsh  Air)     <2i  Flow  Gently «  Sweet  Afton 
(James  E.  SpiUman)  Viclor  Military  Band 

(1}  Annie  Laurie  ^Lady  John  Scott)  iz'i  Lore^e 
Old  Sweet  Sdnf  ( Molloy)  iFmm  "IH  Sonirs 
for  Cuiiimuiiity  Siufing  — C.  C,  Birthiird  & 
Co  J  Victor  MUitUTT  Band 


Hear  these  sdections  lit  your  tic!arc>t  Victor  dealer' ^,  and  obtain  a  copy  of 
the   LIST  OF   NEW   RECORDS   FOR   EDUCA- 
TIONAL   USE.     For    further   information    write   to 


Victor  XXV 

$67,50  tpeciaL  quotfttloo 

to  kchoola  oidy 

Whcnth^  Victor  isnotinuBe, 
the  horn  can  be  placed  under 
the  instrumtrnt  &4Te  and  !ieetjfe 
from  dmser,  and  the  cabinet 
can  be  locked  to  protect  it 
from     duKt    and     promiscuous 

^   br  ijTC»|iaaubk   (leoplc 


Edticatioiu]  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 
Camden^  N.  J. 

Victor 


^^Ln 


Digitized  by ' 


N.  E.  A.  MEETS  AT  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  JULY  7  TO  14 
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HOW     TO     TEACH     AGRICULTURE 
IN    THE    RURAL   SCHOOLS 

County  Superintendents  and  Institute  instruc- 
tors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for 
your  summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  new  catalog  on  charts,  slides,  and  Lec- 
tiure  Books  on  agriculture  and  related  subjects. 
Etettlooal  Dept.,  International  Harvester  Company 
off  New  Jersey,  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 

TEACHERS 


I 

F 

Y 
O 

U 

N 
E 
E 
D 


HISTORIES,  write  for  infor- 
mation concerning  Morris' 
books,  one  million  of  which 
have  been  sold.  Andrews' 
History  for  high  schools  and 
Andrews'  Brief  History  for  7th 
and  8th  grades. 


LANGUAGE   BOOKS   of 

exceptional  merit,  you  should 
not  fail  to  consider  Wilcox's 
Daily  English  Lessons  for  all 
elementary  grades. 


AN    AGRICULTURAL 

TEXT  BOOK,  of   course 
you  want  the  best,  and  that  is 

Davis's  Productive  Farming 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY 

Philadelphia         Chicago        Boston 


The  Prophet's  words  were  true: 
The  mouth  of  Ali  is  the  golden  door 

Of  Wisdom. 
When  his  friends  to  Ali  bore 
These  words,  he  smiled  and  said:    "And 

should  they  ask 
The  same  until  my  dying  day,  the  task 
Were  easy;  for  the  stream  of  Wisdom's  well, 
Which  God  supplies,  is  inexhaustible." 
—  Bayard  Taylor 

Thoughts 

Worthy  thoughts  make  worthy  lives; 

For  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it, 

As  flowers  lie  in  the  seed. 

Back  of  each  action  lay  the  thought 
We  nourished,  until  it  grew 

Into  a  word  or  into  a  deed 
That  marked  our  life-work  through. 

Gracious  words  and  kindly  ways. 
Deeds  that  are  high  and  true; 

Slanderous  words,  and  hasty  words. 
And  deeds  we  bitterly  rue. 

The  Garden  of  Life,  it  beareth  well, 

It  will  repay  our  care; 
But  the  blossoms  must  always  and  ever  be 

Like  the  seed  we  are  planting  there. 

On  things  that  are  pure  and  of  good  report 

Our  hearts  must  daily  dwell. 
If  we  would  see  Life's  garden  full 

Of  blossoms  that  please  us  well. 

For  worthy  thoughts  make  worthy  lives; 

And  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it, 

As  the  flower  jies  in  the  seed.  —  Sd. 


^ P^GES 

CEMENT 

STANDS   MOT  ANO  CPLD  WAT  EH    lO- 


TiieARTINSTITUTE  Of  CHICAGO 

ART  SCHOOL 

G.  W.  Eggers,  Acting  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Business  Manager;  W.  F. 
Tuttle,  Sec'y;  T.  J.  Keene,  Dean  of  School 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  25  to  September  15,  1917    -    12  weeks 

Drawing^  Illustration,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture,  Designing,  Ceramics,  Normal  Art 

Normal  Art  Methods  for  Supervisors  and 
Teachers  of  Drawing.  A  Six  Weeks* 
Course  with  Certificate. 

Classes  in  Outdoor  Painting 
a  Special  Feature 
The  Art  Institute  is  the  largest  and  most 
completely  equipped  school  of  Fine  Arts  in 
America.  Uneq  ualled  environment  is  pro- 
vided for  students.  The  Museum  with  its 
exhibitions  of  permanent  and  traveling 
Art  Collections,  the  Ryerson  Library  of 
over  10,000  volumes  on  Art  and  kindred 
topics,  and  large  studio  class  rooms  afford 
imusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Art. 
Instruction  conducted  along  the 
most  advanced  lines. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

The  Art  Institute  of   Chicago 

Dept.  R,  Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ^r°" 


29»  1917 


L. 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 


VAI.PARAISO 


QldCa\]egF  Building 


INDIANA 


Tlitfk  I  TniVAVftiHf  ^"^  founded  September  16,  1873,  with  the 
*  **^  \^lUVCr»liy  idea  of  gdving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thoroui^h,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Summer  School 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  May  29th  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  <mer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 

Departments 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences.  Engineer, 
ing.  Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Pubhc 
Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic Science.  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Teachers 

will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room.  $33  to  $45  per 
quarter.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  Pret.  or  OLIVER  P.  K1N9EY,  ViceJ^M. 

45th  Year  WUl  Open  September  18, 1917 


ity  to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  thev  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year,  \lany  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up   special  subjects. 

Equipment 

The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
Uades  of  certificates.    Special  op- 

§ortunities  are  offered  teachers  for 
oing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 


New  Publications 


DESCRIBING 


New  Territories  in  New  Ontario 
and  Quebec 

are  now  being  prepared  for 

1917  TOURIST  BUSINESS 


MAIL  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO 

R.  W.  Chipman 

296  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

who  will  send   you   the   latest  booklets  relating   to 

sport,  sea-side  resorts  and   the  possibilities 

for  summer  enjoyment  in 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec, 

New  Ontario 


u^  Google 
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As  this  countiv  has  entered  the  World  War,  never  perhi^ss  has  there  been  so  great  need 
for  interesting  the  bovs  and  girls  of  our  public  schools  in  the  BEAUTIFUL  things  in  life. 
Enough  of  horror  will  enter  their  minds;  we  should  not  fail  to  counteract  this  by  devdc^ing  a 
love  for  the  finest  things.    A  love  for  beautiful  pictures  will  help. 

Again.  The  pupils  in  the  public  schools  will  be  children  and  youth  but  once.  If  they  are 
defrauded  of  their  rights  NOW,  their  opportunity  will  have  passed.  Unless  they  learn  in  school 
to  know  and  love  the  world's  greatest  pictures,  most  of  them  will  never  know  them. 


MadoDoa  and  Quid 


Reproductions  of  the  World!s  Great  Palntlniis 


SirGaUhad 


A  Cent-and-a-Half 


20  for  30  cents; 
Postpaid.    Size 


Mother  and  Daughter 


Four  Kittens 


each  for  20  or  more 
$1.50  per  hundred. 
5J/^  X  8.    Send  30  cents  for  20  art  subjects,  or  20  for  children. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  USE  THEM  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  WORK  INTHEFALL. 

GIVE  EACH  PUPIL  A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  AT  CLOSE  OF  THIS 
SCHOOLTERM— The  Angelusor  Sir  Galahad  or  The  Horse  Fair  or  Song  of  the  Lark. 

SMALLER,  HALF  CENT  SIZE.    For  50  or  more.    3  x  3J^. 

LARGER,  EIGHT  CENT  SIZE.    For  5  or  more.     10  x  12. 

BIRD  PICTURES  IN  COLORS.    Two  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more. 
7x9.    Send  50  cents  for  25  conmion  birds  and  a  very  brief 
description  of  each. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING.  90  cents  each;  10 
for  $8.50.  Portraits  $1.00  each.  Size  22x28  including  the  white 
margin.    Send  $1.00  for  portrait  of  President  Wilson. 

^  (Send  90  cents  for  The  Horse  Fair  or  Sir  Galahad  or  Song  of  the  Lark  or 
Madonna  and  Child  or  A  Helping  Hand  and  frame  it  for  your  schoohoom.) 

CdtfllOSUeS :    Beautiful  64-page  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature  ill\istrations  for  5  two-cent 
^ 1  stamps.    (Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.) 


HdfiUi^  lUmd 


The  perry  pictures  company,        box  i, 


Maiden,  Mass. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

A  Representative  Wanted 

For  Summer  and  Fall  of  1917 

In  Your  County  to  take  orders  for  Primary  Education 
and  Popular  Educator  at  your  local  teachers'  meetings, 
in  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  NotUi  and  South  Dakota,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

It  is  no  experiment.  Success  comes  to  all  energetic, 
honest,  earnest,  hard-working  representatives.  Therefore, 
if  you  have  these  qualifications,  can  send  the  best  of 
references,  and  will  agree  to  take  orders  for  Primary 
Education  and  Popular  Educator  only,  send  for  appli- 
cation blank  to-day. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.  We  will  help  you  to 
succeed.  Some  of  our  agents  represent  us  in  several  coun- 
ties in'their  locality.    TMs  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  also. 

Critic  teachers,  institute  instructors  and  county  super- 
intendents vriU.  all  endorse  these  two  papers  and  help  you 
because  they  want  the  teachers  to  be  readers  and  users  of 
first-class  magazines,  which  they  know  these  two  to  be. 

The  growth  of  these  magazines  has  been  wonderful  and 
conditions  indicate  another  greater  year. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  APPLICATION  BLANK 


E.  S.  SMITH 

24S7  Prairie  Avenue 


Chicago 


•GLACIE! 
NAnONALFM 

En  Route  to  N,  E.  A, 
Convention,  Portland, 
Ore.,   July   7   to    14 

Cki  to  the  National  Education 
AssodatioQ  via  Grcat  Northern — 
T  h  e  K  ou  t  e  of  Sceni  c  ThriUa.  Visit 
Ciliidcr  National  Park. 

C'Litnp  for  a  while  at  bciiutiru] 

LAKE  CHELAN 

On  to  Seattle,  Tacgma  and  tbe  Ptmret 
5>aiind  Rti^iioa^^thea  Port  land  and  the 
Con  vent  3  on:  farlKtr  if  you  choo^,  to 
Vancr>uvcr,  Victoria  and  Ab.^Ji. 

Stm^^i^I  round  trip  (ires  N.E.A+  Con- 
VMilioti.  Fori  I  in  d,  Ore.,  Ifili,00  from 
Chic^iiio;  SSr^.^Ofrom  St.  Piml— Mlnne- 
apoli-^i-  KLansas  City ;  irfri.,00  from  St,  Loui  j. 
ProportionatEly  !i»w  fanja  fnrna  all!  other 
Poin  t  fi .  Tickc  ts  on  sale  J  m  nc  25t  b ,  27  til 
and  '.V\h  and  July  ]^t  to  Btb  LDclue.ivrH 

Writ'.'  for  N.E.  A.  folftr^  iljujtnittd 
Glocitir  P'Vrt  and  LtitL'  Lli(;Lia  Ltc^murv. 
G.  E.  STONE.  Pass.  Traffic  Mcr. 
Dept.  6d  St.  Paul.  Hlnn. 

C.  W.  Pitta 
i.Oea.PaM.Agt. 
tlO S.Clark  St. 
Chicago 

Lonnabery 

i.Ait.Pait.Deii. 
1184  Broadway 
New  York 


Rtamnting  thg  Day's  TkriUs, 
GlQcUr  National  Park. 


C.  E.  STONE.  PaM.  Traffte  Mgr. 
Oreat  Northam  Railway, 
Dept  65,  St  Paul,  Mlun. 

Plniae  send  meN.E.A.  folder,  descrij 
live  Glacier  Natiooal  Park  and  ' 
Chelan  literature  free. 

Name 

Adinss 


scrip- 
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RHYME   AND   STORY 
PRIMER 

By  ETTA  AUSTIN  BLAISDELL  and 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISDELL 

''Stoiy-^)proacfa"  method  with 
fippb^mig  <^  phrasuig.    All  pictures 
in  colore.    Price,  32  cents. 
Just  published. 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

AND  THE  LARGEST 
is  WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR 

the  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Iteadera.  Carefully 
graded.  Ail  pictures  in  colore.  Vocabulary  of  200  words.  Total 
material,  8,800  words.    Price,  30  cents.    Just  pMisked. 

PLAY  AWHILE: 

A  Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Second  Year 

By  M.  A.  DOHENY.    Price,  50  cents.    Just  published. 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

By  E.  A.  &  M.  F.  BLAISDELL 

For  firet-year  reading 

BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  40c 
CHERRY-TREE  CHILDREN,    40c 

For  second-year  reading 
POLLY  AND  DOLLY, 
TOMMY  TINKER'S  BOOK, 
TWILIGHT  TOWN. 
PRETTY  POLLY  FLINDERS. 
BUNNY  RABBITS  DIARY. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS: 

How  to  Learn  Easily.  Dearborn  $1.00 
Workmanship  In  Words,  KeUey  $1.00 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 


34  BEACON  STREET,  BOITON 


m  to.  WABAIH  AVENUE.  CHICAQO 


BARNETT'S  BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

By  C.  A-  BARNETT,  Supervisor  of   the 

Penmanship  Department,  Public 

Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

It  teaches  good  plain  handwriting  as  demanded 
by  business. 

The  alphabetical  forms  are  rational  and  easily 
made. 

The  instruction  throughout  combines  both  form 
and  movement,  all  the  letter  forms  being 
based  on  movement. 

Systematic  and  constant  review  is  provided. 

The  copies  are  essentially  human,  being  repro- 
duced from  actual  handwriting. 

The  copies  are  presented  in  loose-sheet  form, 
each  sheet  having  at  the  top  only  a  single 
exercise  with  ample  space  for  practice 
below. 

Four  Portfolios.     Each  for  two  years. 


American   Book  Company 

Now  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 


MENTAL  STRAIN 

exhausts  the  vital  phosphates 
horn  the  brain  cells 

Phosphates'  are  vital  constituents  of 
the  bodily  tissues.  When  worry,  anx- 
iety, overwork  or  loss  of  sleep  cause 
mental  strain,  the  brain  cells  are  de- 
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How  to  Organize     I 

Julia  G.  Straub 

THE  great  slogan  of  the  twentieth  century  is,  without 
doubt,  efficiency  —  one  hundred  per  cent.  Every 
worth-while  corporation  and  institution  has  adopted 
it,  therefore  it  behooves  the  public  school  —  the 
hope  of  the  nation  —  to  fall  in  line.  How  can  this  be  more 
effectively  accomplished  than  by  the  welding  together  of 
home  and  school  in  the  interest  of  the  child? 

Motherhood  is  not  difficult  to  organize.  In  fact,  all 
parents  eagerly  respond  to  the  first  call,  and  once  banded 
together  they  can  accomplish  what  the  teachers  alone  never 
could  do.    This  is  espeaally  true  of  rural  communities. 

As  a  usual  rule,  Parent-Teacher  Clubs  are  started  by  the 
teacher  sounding  the  rally  call,  but  this  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  case.  One  live-wire  mother  can  issue  the 
invitation  to  her  neighbors  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  school 
in  her  district  and  thus  begin  the  Club. 

Any  simile  form  of  invitation,  similar  to  the  following, 

can  be  used.    "  Parents,  friends,  and  teachers  of school 

are  earnestly  desired  to  come  to  a  meeting  at  the  school 
building  on  Wednesday  at  3  p.  m.  We  are  planning  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned." 

If  the  teachers  take  the  initial  step  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
grammar  grade  children  to  write  these  invitations  as  part 
of  their  daily  writing  lesson.  It  would  help  to  make  it 
more  tangible  to  them.  Then  the  invitations  could  be  de- 
livered by  the  children,  thus  saving  postage,  besides  insuring 
the  fact  that  every  home  gets  one. 

It  is  wisest  to  have  a  well-planned  program  for  the  first 
meeting,  utilizing  as  much  local  talent  as  possible.  This 
will  guarantee  a  large  attendance.  It  is  a  good  plan  also 
to  have  the  older  pupils  decorate  the  place  where  tiie  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held.  Then,  too,  much  can  be  gained  in  the 
beginning  by  the  cordial  way  in  which  the  teachers  greet 
the  parents  as  they  enter  the  door  on  this  meeting  day. 

After  the  program,  one  of  the  teachers  should  step  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  say,  "The  meeting  will  now  please 

come  to  order.    I  nominate  Miss to  act  as  chairman 

of  this  meeting."  Another  teacher  says,  "I  second  the 
nomination." 

Then  the  first  speaker  says,  "It  is  moved  and  seconded 

that  Miss act  as  chairman  of  this  meeting.    Those 

in  favor  say  *AyeI*  Opposed,  *NoP"  It  is  well  to  plan 
beforehand  which  teacher  will  be  nominated  so  that  she 
can  study  up  on  Parliamentary  Law  and  be  rc^y  on  the 
minute. 

When  the  newly  elected  chairman  takes  her  place  at  the 
table  in  the  front  of  the  room  she  says,  "The  next  business 
before  the  meeting  is  the  election  of  a  secretary.  Nomina- 
tions are  in  order."  The  secretary  is  elected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  chairman  and  she  then  keeps  a  record  of  the 
proceedings. 

There  is  but  little  business  for  the  first  meeting.  By  all 
means,  get  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  present  and 
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have  the  purpose  of  the  (xganization  explained  by  means 
of  infonnal  talks.  Committees  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  by4aws  should  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  temporary  officers  serve.  After 
the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  minutes  the  conimittee  on 
constitution  and  by-laws  report  apd  the  constitution  is 
voted  upon,  section  by  section.  Amendments  may  be 
made  to  any  section  before  the  final  vote  is  taken  on  the 
whole  constitution. 

Then  the  permanent  officers  are  elected  just  as  the 
temporary  ones  were,  and  they  take  their  places. 

Most  dubs  find  it  wise  to  have  small  dues.  So  in  order 
to  facilitate  matters  they  provide  little  inexpensive  en- 
velopes which  they  pass  to  each  member  at  the  door.  The 
members  place  therein  a  dime,  write  their  names  upon  the 
envel(^)es  and  hand  them  to  the  treasurer,  who  marks  the 
books  later  at  her  leisure. 


It  is  well  to  set  a  permanent  time  for  the  meeting,  such 
as  the  first  Wednesday  afternoon  in  every  month  excluding 
June,  July  and  August.  Three  o'clock  is  a  good  meeting 
hour  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  teachers  be  pres- 
ent. School  can  be  dismissed  a  little  earlier  on  that  day. 
The  meetings  should  always  be  held  at  the  school  buQding 
and  should  begin  promptly  and  proceed  according  to  Par- 
liamentary Rules  of  Oitier. 

One  school,  finding  a  deficit  in  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  officers  and  members  of  its  Parent-Teacher  Club, 
hit  upon  this  happy  and  effective  plan.  One  evening  a 
week,  after  school,  the  teachers  and  Parent-Teacher  Club 
officers  and  as  many  mothers  as  coidd  come,  met  at  the 
school  building  and  actually  had  regular  lessons  in  Par- 
liamentary Law.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience  and  hdp 
apd  made  it  possible  for  tiie  Club  to  have  most  business- 
like meetings  because  of  its  well-trained  leaders. 


A  Kansas  City  School  and  the  National 
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FROM  THE  EX-TEACHER-MOTHER  VIEW-POINT 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Thomburg 


^O  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  I  still  have  the 
old  primary  spirit  although  I  have  exchanged  the 
school  for  motherhood.  I  still  follow  the  gleam 
when  my  eyes  rest  upon  such  magic  words  as 
''National  Primary  Council,  International  Kindergarten 
Unicm,"  and  what  mother  could  attend  such  meetings  and 
not  better  understand,  her  child,  her  scrap  of  heaven?  No 
mother  could  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  splendid  primary  and 
kindergarten  women  and  not  go  back  to  her  fireside  and 
her  flock  "armed  to  the  teeth." 

I  arrived  in  Kansas  Citya  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  and  realized  that  to  me  "shall  be  given"  in  pro- 
portion to  my  receptiveness.  I  decided  that  a  visit  to  a 
Kansas  City  School  would  be  the  match  to  light  the  fagot 
fires  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Council,  and  consequently 
started  out  bright  and  early  a-visiting.  What  a  happy  day 
it  proved  to  be  I 

I  chose  one  of  the  largest  schools  of  the  dty  with  an  en- 
rollment of  1700  and  an  attendance  of  1400.  A  regular 
army  of  future  citizens.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  enrolled 
were  of  Italian  or  Jewish  parentage.  In  one  room  of  fifty- 
two  children  I  found  but  two  American-bom  children, 
forty-eight  hailed  from  Italy  and  two  from  Russia,  but 
all  had  learned  to  proudly  shoulder  a  little  pennant  of  red 
and  white  with  a  field  of  blue,  and  sing  lustily  and  fer- 
vently, "My  Country,  TIs  of  Thee."  In  this  building  I 
thought  much  of  the  little  land  once  called  sunny  Italy  — 
now  war-stricken^  sorrowing  Italy  —  for  all  about  me  I  saw 
deep,  dark  Italian  eyes,  from  all  sides  I  heard  soft  Itdian 
young  voices,  and  no  one  knows  how  I  enjoyed  those  (M- 
dren. 

For  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  I  sprang  into  fame 
the  moment  I  removed  my  coat.  Smiles  were  lavished 
and  love  pats  were  fairly  showered  upon  me.  I  was  Popu- 
larity spelled  with  a  capital  P,  and  never,  never  could  you 
guess  the  reason.  'Twas  this  —  the  simple  modest  frock 
I  wore  had  two  beaded  pockets  and  "all  Italy  adores  beads." 
My  coat  had  scarcely  come  off  before  I  heard,  "O  see  a- 
ladjr^s  pretty  beads!"  and  simny  little  beings  reached  out 
to  pat  my  beads,  children  stepped  out  of  Ime  to  whisper, 
"Pretty  beads,  lady,"  and  in  one  of  the  first  grade  rooms 
it  was  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  see  who  could  be  the  first 
to  hand  me  a  book  or  piece  of  work  and  surreptitiously 
pat  my  beads  and  go  back  to  his  seat  and  gloat  to  his  fel- 
lows, "Feel  a-lad)r*s  beads"  and  to  feel  a-lad/s  b«ids  made 
the  "feelers"  the  hero  of  the  hour.  But  in  another  room 
—  things  will  take  a  turn  you  know  —  my  pride  took  a 
tumble  and  it  was  my  P.  E.  0.  star  that  "got  me  in  bad." 
The  teacher  seated  me  near  a  misdiievous  second  grade 


Italian  lad.  Whenever  his  teacher  looked  at  him  his  face 
wore  the  most  heavenly  seraphic  look,  one  could  abnost 
imagine  him  in  the  celestial  choir,  harp  in  hand,  doing  solo 
work,  but  the  moment  his  teacher's  back  was  tum^,  he 
poked  his  fellows,  pointed  to  my  P.  E.  O.  star  and  whispered, 
while  doubled  up  with  convulsions  of  scornful,  silent 
laughter,  "Woman  policeman!  Fool  woman!"  but  all  the 
while  the  tail  of  his  eye  kept  tab  on  teacher  and  at  pre- 
cisely the  proper  instant  he  instanteously  lapsed  into  the 
angdic  state.  I  wonder,  is  it  terribly  unprofessional  to 
say  I  enjoyed  the  episode  quite  as  much  as  he? 

In  this  building  in  all  first  and  second  grade  rooms  the 
first  twenty  minutes  are  spent  in  a  tooth-brush  drill.  The 
children  keep  their  brushes  at  school  taking  them  home 
only  over  Sunday.  The  teacher  had  pasteboard  shoe 
boxes  with  perforations  in  the  top  large  enough  to  admit 
the  brush  handle  and  names  were  written  above  the  per- 
forations so  there  could  be  no  mixing  of  brushes.  One  of  the 
teachers  told  me  it  had  been  such  a  struggle  to  educate 
these  foreign-bom  mothers  and  children  as  to  the  need  of 
brushing  the  teeth,  and  when  finally  a  ghnuner  of  en- 
thusiasm penetrated,  children  would  often  bring  grand- 
mother's tooth-bmsh,  which  she  brought  from  simny  Italy 
—  carefully  preserved  —  or  they  would  bring  the  boarder's 
brush  after  he  went  to  work,  and  were  simply  vehement 
and  loquacious  in  their  argument  that  one  tooth-brush  was 
quite  enough  for  a  family  of  nine  or  ten. 

I  accompanied  one  first  grade  teacher  with  her  flock  to 
the  basement  for  the  tooth-brush  drill.  What  an  imposing 
army  we  wer^!  Like  commanding  generals  we  headed 
the  parade,  fifty  -two  strong,  which  did  not  "shoulder 
arms,"  but  brushes,  instead.  There  were  sinks  enough  for 
nineteen  to  perform  at  one  time  and  many  a  lesson  was 
there  in  between  lines  of  this  drill.  First  tiey  rinsed  and 
rinsed  and  rinsed  their  brushes  before  one  even  touched 
a  little  mouth,  then  they  washed  the  teeth  on  the  right 
side  only,  dipping  brushes  frequently  in  the  running  water, 
then  they  again  rinsed  and  rinsed  and  rinsed  before  they 
attacked  the  left  side,  and  then  rinsed  and  rinsed  before 
brushing  the  front  teeth,  repeating  the  same  performance 
before  brushing  the  backs  of  the  front  teeth  and  then 
himted  for  little  cracks  or  open  spaces  which  told  of  lost 
teeth.  When  this  was  all  done,  the  brush  received  its 
final  and  most  thorough  rinsing  and  then  just  as  carefuUy 
and  thoroughly  the  sink  was  rinsed.  There  was  absolute 
thoroughness,  absolute  cleanliness,  and  who  even  dared 
dispute  "Cleanliness  is  pext  to  godliness"?  One  teacher 
told  me  this  drill  in  cleanliness  had  been  the  bit  of  heaven 
in  many  a  home  and  worked  out  a  transforming  neatness. 
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All  great  things  have  little  beginnings  we  have  been  told 
for  ages. 

After  the  drill  we  marched  as  joyous  conquerors  who  had 
"met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours"  back  to  the  school- 
room. The  last  brush  had  just  slipped  into  its  proper 
perforation  when  in  stepped  Angelina  and  Salvator,  tardy. 
The  teacher  and  children  looked  at  them  sadly,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  pleasurable  exercises 
because  they  had  not  upheld  the  honor  of  the  school. 
They  were  sent  to  a  far  comer  of  the  room  when  the  teacher 
noticed  Angelina's  neck  was  tied  up  closely  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  soiled  table-doth  and 
Angelina's  face  plainly  showed  red  spots.  The  teacher 
called  her  to  the  front  and  said  'Why  is  your  neck  tied  up?'* 
Angelina  squared  her  little  shoulders  and  said  proudly, 
"(k>tta  shicken-pox.**  the  teacher  started  to  isolate  her 
pending  the  sdiool  doctor's  arrival,  but  before  she  could 
do  this  a  teacher  froia  another  room  came  to  inquire  of 
Angelina  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  brother  Piccolo. 
Angelina  again  proudly  rose  to  the  occasion  and  replied 
with  a  great  show  of  civic  pride,  "Piccolo  he  gotta  measles." 

Isolation  did  not  seem  sufficient  now,  so  she  was  hustled 
to  the  dispensary,  and  as  she  did  not  return,  I  decided  she 
"gotta  something." 

In  various  rooms  I  heard  and  saw  children  read,  spell,  etc.^ 
and  I  honored  the  principal  and  teachers  for  front  facing 
the  problems  of  these  fordgn-bom  children.  The  teachers 
in  this  building  saw  backgrounds  as  well  as  foregroimds, 
faced  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  will  leave  school 
during  the  sixth  grade  and  go  to  work  in  factories  —  they 
must  have  a  working  vocabulary,  they  must  here  —  their 
life's  opporttmity  —  learn  how  to  spell,  to  "cipher,"  to 
write,  to  read  and  to  acquire  a  working  vocabulary.  These 
teachers  could  not,  as  do  the  teachers  of  American-bom 
children,  stress  expression,  their  duty  is  to  stress  words  — 
words  for  factory  use,  for  a  life  vocabulary.  That  is  why 
there  was  no  beautiful  "show  reading,"  but  rather  a  finer 
thing — fitness  for  life.  The  teachers  used  beautiful  English 
and  what  if  a  teacher  who  said  of  Henry  Longfellow  as  a 
small  child. —  "One  day  he  girded  his  sword  about  hhn, 
shouldered  his  g\m  and  said,  *Now  I  am  ready  for  war"'  — 
what  were  the  odds  if  she  did  get  this  reply  from  a  fourth 
grade  lad  who  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Russia  —  "One 
day  Henry  Longfellow  tied  his  sword  about  his  —  tied  his 
sword  about  his  stummick,  put  his  g\m  over  his  shoulder 
and  said,  *Now  I  am  ready  wid  de  war.'" 

Space  forbids  the  telling  of  but  one  more  incident.  Sixty 
children  —  all  anaemics  —  were  enrolled  in  the  open  air 
schools.  They  had  their  shower  bath  even  on  coldest 
days  —  from  1200  to  1500  baths  are  given  per  week  in  this 
building  —  and  were  ready  for  academic  work  at  nine. 
They  indulge  in  an  hour's  nap  a  day  and  at  ten  and  two 
partake  of  a  simple,  nourishing  meal  prepared  by  the  home 
economics  department,  and  the  teachers  made  much  of  this 
nourishing  meal  and  told  me  how  the  imderied  children 
from  the  grades  were  sent  up  to  partake  of  this  excellent 
nourishment  also.  That  noon  —  it  was  a  bitter  cold  day 
—  as  I  was  waiting  for  my  car  I  saw  two  of  these  anaemic 
open-air  girls  clad  in  the  blanket  jacket-trousers,  run  — 
hoods  thrown  back,  purple  with  cold  — into  an  Italian 
grocery  a  block  down  the  street.  In  a  few  moments  they 
came  running  back  and  one  had  something  in  her  hand 
which  at  a  dStance  reminded  me  of  a  scrubbing  brush  (my 
housekeeping  instinct),  but  I  noticed  she  *put  it  to  her 
mouth,  and  when  she  came  close  I  saw  that  this  carefully 
fed,  anaemic,  below  par  physically  child,  that  bitter  cold 
day,  was  eating  the  half  of  the  biggest  diU  pickle  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  It  was  simply  the  half  of  a  great  big  cuamiber, 
and  I  thought,  "Thus  with  the  best  of  intentions  are  the 
ends  of  die  sdiool  defeated." 

So  it  came  about  that  I  was  more  than  in  time  for  the 
National  Primary  Council  Tuesday  morning,  and  sat,  filled 
with  happy  expectatipn,  awaiting  the  touch  of  gavel  from 
the  hands  of  the  capable  chainnan.  Miss  Ella  Victoria 
Dobbs.  She  gave  a  good  rule  for  the  Council  as  well  as 
all  human  b^gs  —  "Set  a  high  water  mark,  meet  it  — 


rise  above  it."  The  subject  for  discussion  was,  "What 
changes  in  the  time  schedule  of  the  primary  school  aie  de- 
manded by  the  child's  need  of  more  varied  activities  and 
greater  freedom?"  All  present  seemed  to  realize  as  of  one 
accord,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  activities 
according  to  the  child's  need  and  all  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  Uie  primary  is  tiie  righi 
activities. 

One  speaker  pleads  with  logical  reasoning  that  there  be 
no  time  allotment  imtil  the  third  year.  It  seemed  to  bcuthe 
concensus  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  more  self-expres* 
sion,  more  oral  expression  on  the  part  of  the  child.  A 
speaJcer  told  of  visiting  a  certain  school-room  and  watching 
a  little  child  "hame^ed  to  his  desk,"  who  sat  one  hour 
and  seventeen  minutes  before  he  spoke  a  word  and  during 
the  entire  day  he  exercised  and  enriched  his  vocabulary 
to  the  alarming  extent  of  sp)eaking  all  of  seventy-three 
words.  This  speaker  also  told  the  story  of  a  little  lad  in  a 
primary  room  who  had  written  numbers  to  ten  for  five 
long  months,  he  had  number  cards  and  had  ladd  numbers 
to  ten  for  five  weary  months,  when  the  visitor,  with  a  heart 
of  pity  nigh  to  the  breaking  point  said,  "Why  don't  you 
let  him  write  deyen?"  and  the  teacher  replied  instantly, 
"O  we  do  not  take  up  deven  imtil  the  middle  of  March." 
Will  the  millenium  dawn  when  we  are  no  longer  galley 
slaves  to  tradition,  when  plans  and  courses  of  study  made 
"from  above"  rather  than  from  the  child  find  thdr  final 
resting  place  in  the  cool  arms  of  Mother  Scrap-basket  and 
the  child  is  allowed  to  be  the  course  of  study,  to  come  into 
his  own  —  his  God-given  right  for  sdf-devdopmei^t  ac- 
cording to  his  own  particular  needs? 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon!  What  a  priceless  gift  it  must 
have  been.  As  some  one  said  many  of  our  courses  of  study 
are  so  arranged  that  "we  forget  to  leave  anything  to  God 
and  the  child"  or  dse  "we  tihrow  the  child  out  witii  the 
water  we  washed  him  in,"  or  we  think  of  the  child  as  "a 
blank  tablet  to  be  written  on." 

All  deplored  the  fact  that  schedules  are  so  arranged  that 
no  time  is  allotted  for  the  child  who  finishes  a  piece  of  seat 
work  in  two  minutes  when  the  time  allottment  is  twenty 
minutes.  Eighteen  long  minutes  to  do  or  not  to  do  is  that 
child's  question. 

This  proved  all  too  plainly  that  there  should  be  a  variety 
of  activities  going  on  at  the  same  time.  If  John  is  througn 
with  his  seat  work  and  needs  more  play  than  the  rest  of  t£e 
class,  there  should  be  a  place  for  John  to  play.  If  John 
needed  more  writing  than  reading  there  shouki  be  such  a 
program  that  John  could  be  writing  while  the  others  read. 
The  group  method,  of  course,  solves  much  of  this. 

Many  and  many  were  the  pleas  for  greater  freedom,  less 
rigidity,  greater  elastidty  of  promotion.  More  play, 
directed  play  under  intelligent  supervision.  One  speaker 
gave  very  logical  reasons  for  a  thirty  minute  play  period 
in  the  morning  and  an  equal  period  in  the  af  temoon  and 
—  shades  of  tiie  departed!  —  the  regular  teacher  was  to 
relax  —  rest  —  r-e-s-t,  during  that  period  while  her  chil- 
dren were  under  some  one's  else  intelligent  care. 

No  one  knows  how  good  it  was  to  hear  the  pleas  for  cmde 
work  from  little  hands  rather  than  the  half-teacher-finished 
product  aind  the  accompanying  deception  which  a  child 
must  practice  when  he  takes  this  piece  of  work  home  and 
sa)rs,  "See,  mother,  what  /  made.!' 

Miny  deplored  the  fact  that  the  activities  in  too  many 
primary  rooms  fire  hampered  by  over-crowded  rooms,  but 
"what  the  gods  send  one  must  take"  as  gracdully  as  possi- 
ble. 

No  one  knows  how  glad,  as  a  mother — and  ex-teacher  — 
I  was  to  hear  a  most  f  orcdul  lady  in  the  Kindergarten  Union 
plead  for  that  roseate  atmosphere,  "Where  it  is  no  sin  to 
laugh,  no  sin  to  talk,  for  the  school-room  where  traffic 
cops  abide  not  and  where  they  inarch  not  like  divisions 
of  an  army."  Wats  it  a  pun  when  a  man  said  we  need  more 
expert  teachers  rather  than  ex-spurts?  Well  and  wisdy 
did  another  kindergartner  speak  when  she  said  the  school- 
room should  not  be  "a  military  camp,  but  a  worktop  and 
{CotUimud  <m  pa%$  S97) 
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Patriotism 

APRIL  19,  1917,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of   Lexington,    Captain    McAdams    of   our   own 
Company  £  was  invited  to  talk  to  the  class  on  the 
subject  of  camp  life. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  children,  who  arose  in  re- 
sponse, stood  at  "Attention"  and  saluted  the  flag.    They 
then  sang  the  four  verses  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
without  a  book,  standing  at  "Attention." 

After  the  captain's  very  interesting  talk,  the  children 
filed  out  to  the  sidewalk  in  two  rows,  each  bearing  a  small 
flag  which  he  held  standing  at  "Attention."  One  boy 
held  a  large  flag  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

Between  these  lines,   Uie   captain   obligingly   walked. 
Halting  before  the  large  flag,  he  stood  at  "Attention," 
saluted  and  departed.    The  class  returned  and  immediately 
reproduced  the  talk,  as  given  below. 
The  lesson  was  in  three  parts: 

1  The  Story. 

2  Questions  to  bring  out  omitted  points. 

3  The  Discussion. 

Mistakes  in  language  were  not  corrected  at  the  time  and 
they  are  all  reproduoed  here. 

The  first  child  called  tqx)n  by  the  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  entire  lesson.    Tchday  it  was  Gilbert 

The  Recitation 

Mrs.  Major  wrote  upon  the  board  "A  Patriotic  Talk," 
and  said,  "You  may  start  our  story,  Gilbert." 

Gilbert  Captain  McAdams  said  they  had  to  get  up  at 
five  or  six  o'dock  in  the  morning  and  Captain  McAdams 
said  that  they  had  ten  minutes  to  get  washed  and  dressed 
for  exercises.  They  were  very  clean  and  the  soldiers  kept 
their  tents  and  camp  dean  and  obeyed  orders  and  com- 
mands, as  a  soldier  should  do,  and  a  soldier  loves  the  flag 
very#much.    Can  anybody  add  anything?    Charles? 

Charles  W.  I  thank  you,  Gilbert.  And  he  said  that  the 
little  Mexican  children  down  by  the  border  had  schools 
and  they  learned  to  sing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  "America"  and  they  would  begin  tiieir  morning  exer- 
cise with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  "America"  and 
they  would  end  it  with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
or  "America,"  and  he  said  that  it  was  very  interesting  to 
watch  them  learn  to  say  different  things.  TheyJ would  say, 
"Throw  the  ball,"  and  they  would  learn  how  to  say  that, 
and  then  they  would  throw  the  ball.  He  said  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  soldier  was  very  great  and  that  was  about  the 
first  thing  he  started  to  learn.  The  streets  in  the  camp 
were  kept  very  dean;  He  said  they  were  nothing  like  the 
streets  of  Fort  Wayne,  with  paper  strewn  all  around. 
He  said  when  they  were  out  on  a  march  in  the  desert,  he 
would  deprive  himself  of  water  to  drink  and  use  it  to  dampen 
his  feet  to  keep  them  from  blistering  from  the  sand  dust. 
Bemice? 

Bernice  I  thank  you.  He  said  that  he  would  keep  from 
drinking  water  to  get  a  little  bit  of  water  to  wash  his  feet 
when  they  were  marching,  because  his  feet  are  one  of  his 
*  best  friends.  He  said  that  he  would  take  a  teaspoonful 
of  water  and  put  it  in  his  hand  and  rub  it  over  his  feet. 
George? 

George  I  thank  you,  Bemice.  He  said  while  they  were 
on  the  march  they  would  have,  may  be,  one  flask  of  water 
holding  one  quart  and  they  woiild  drink  almost  to  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and  then 
they  would  quit  drinking  during  the  afternoon,  because 
they  didn't  know  when  they  woidd  get  some  more  water. 
He  said  at  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 


would  have  to  get  up  and  drill  with  a  himdred  rounds  of 
ammunition  around  their  bdt  and  their  gims,  wdghing 
eight  pounds,  and  each  soldier  carried  half  a  tent  and  when 
they  would  stop  to  rest,  they  would  put  it  down  and  there 
was  room  enough  for  two  soldiers  to  sleep  in  it.    Helen?  4 

Helen  I  Uiank  you,  George.  And  Captain  McAdams 
said  when  they  weren't  shaved  and  kept  dean,  they  had  to 
do  some  of  the  dirty  work  and  they  alwa3rs  had  to  be  clean, 
because  there  would  be  a  man  come  around  and  inspect 
their  clones  and  see  if  they  were  dean  and  there  would  be 
some  other  men  come  around  and  look  at  their^tents  and  see 
if  they  were  clean  and  then,  when  they  went^tojbed,  they 
would  have  to  fill  out  a  paper  they  had.  Can^anybody 
add  to  my  redtation?    GillMJrt? 

Gilbert  I  thank  you,  Hden.  And  the  soldiers  would 
march  one  or  two  days  and  sometimes  theyjwouldn't  know 
when  they  would  get  water  and  they  stayed  without  water 
and  without  eats  or  anything,  without  the  wagons  that  had 
things  to  eat  on  for  Uie  day.  When  they  were  fighting 
the  enemy,  they  also  learned  how  to  dig  a  trench.  The 
soldiers  would  dig  at  night  and  in  the  morning  they  would 
fight  in  the  rain  and  a  soldier  would  be  in,  may  be,  a  foot 
or  more  of  water  in  the  trench  fighting  to  protect  his  coimtry 
from  the  enemy.  He  might  fight  for  twdve  or  more  days. 
Is  there  anybody  else.    Irene?  • 

Irene  Captain  Adams  said  —  I  b^  pardon,  Gilbert. 
May  I  go  on? 

Gilbert  No,  give  him  his  right  name;  the  captain's 
name  was  McAdams. 

Irene  Captain  McAdams  said  that  they  had  to  be  very 
sanitary  and  very  clean.  There  may  be  some  times  when 
they  would  get  up  in  the  morning,  they  would  have  about  ten 
minutes  to  get  dressed  and  they  would  get  out  and  take 
their  drills,  may  be,  for  a  half  hour,  and  may  be,  after 
awhile,  about  ten  minutes,  they  would  get  a  half  hour  to 
dean  up.    John? 

John  I  thank  you,  Irene.  There  was  another  important 
thing;  it  was  when  they  were  marching,  why,  in  the 
trenches,  the  scouts — like  there  is  so  many  scouts  to  a  tro(q> 
—  they  would  get  up  and  signal  by  different  means,  because, 
the  cannons  and  the  guns  going  on,  they  couldn't  hear  the 
conunands;  so  they  would  signal  by  the  gims  or  anything 
they  had.  They  live  in  little  bunks  and  they  get  up  at  five 
o'clock,  when  the  bugle  calls,  and  they  don't  hesitate  and 
say,  "I  want  to  sleep  five  minutes  later"  or  anything  like 
that,  but  they  get  up  like  all  men  and  they  wash  and  dress 
in  ten  minutes'  time.  In  the  morning  they  drill  four  hours. 
Can  anybody  add  anything  to  my  redtation?    Evdyn? 

Evelyn  I  tihank  you,  John.  A  color  sergeant  had  a  flag, 
a  great,  big  flag,  and  the  soldiers  had  been  marching  sdl 
that  day  and  they  were  so  tired  and  they  hadn't  had  any 
water  for  some  time  and  he  got  ahead  of  them  and  un- 
wrapped the  flag  and  Captain  McAdams  said  that  the 
soldiers,  no  matter  how  tired  they  were,  they  cheered  for 
about  a  half  hour.  Can  anybody  add  to  my  redtation? 
Milton? 

Milton  I  thank  you,  Evdyn.  And  he  said  that  they 
would  have  to  have  sham  battles,  to  use  their  guns  and  to 
shoot.  They  would  have  sham  battles  when  they  would 
have  to  sit  in  the  trenches  in  about  two  foot  of  water  and 
they  would  have  to  walk  through  the  rain,  just  like  if  there 
was  a  real  battle.  It  was  learning  them  to  fight.  Can 
anybody  add  anjrthing  to  my  redtation?    Myrtle? 

Myrtle  I  thank  you,  Milton.  And  Captain^  McAdams 
said  that  there  was  a  lady's  son  enUstoi  and  his  mother 
was  always  mad  that  he  had  enlisted,  but  they  learned  not 
to  talk  back  or  anything  and  Captain  McAdams  said  that 
while  he  was  there,  she  came  and  i^logized  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  [her  soi^j  J^g^t  sassed  back  ever  since 
he  has  been  home.  _ 
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Louise  Was  she  mad  because  he  didn't  enlist,  or  because 
he  did? 

Harry    She  was  mad  because  he  did  enlist. 

Gilbert    I  beg  pardon.    Don't  stand  against  your  desk. 

Harry  She  brought  her  younger  son  to  see  if  he  couldn't 
get  into  the  army,  but  he  was  yet  too  young.  She  said  that 
for  once,  since  he  has  been  in  the  army,  he  didn't  sass  her 
once.  She  said  before  he  went  into  the  army  he  would 
talk  back  to  her  about  every  day.    Can  anybody  go  on? 

Charles  W  I  thank  you,  Harry.  And  he  said  that  no 
matter  when  they  went  into  the  army,  they  must  learn  that 
when  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  being  played,  they 
must  stand  at  attention.  It  was  generally  played  in  the 
evening  and  the  soldiers  would  stand  at  attention  and  they 
practiced  so  long  that  about  the  time  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  was  supposed  to  be  played,  the  soldiers  would 
stand  at  attention  whether  they  could  hear  it  or  not,  be- 
cause they  could  seem  to  hear  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
being  played.    Evelyn? 

Louise  I  thank  you,  Gilbert.  Captain  McAdams  said 
that  the  blue  in  the  flag  got  more  bluer  and  the  white  got 
whiter  to  the  soldier  and  the  red  got  more  crimson.    John? 


Gilbert  Beg  pardon.  Don't  you  think  we  would  better 
dose  oiu:  recitation  and  go  on  with  the  discussion?  I  think 
we  are  carrying  it  out  a  little  too  long. 

Questions 

Mildred  Pardon  me,  Gilbert.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Was  it  three  miles  and  a  half,  or  how  far  did  they  hike? 

Gilbert    Was  it  three  miles? 

Louise  Pardon  me;  I  think  it  was  thirteen  miles  both 
ways. 

Gilbert  You  shouldn't  have  answered  until  Mildred 
called  on  you  and  then  you  could  have  answered. 

Thdma  What  do  these  soldiers  do  when  they  are  short  of 
water? 

John  I  thank  you,  Thehna.  When  the  canteen  got 
about  empty,  they  would  leave  about  one  or  two  inches 
of  water  in  it,  so  they  would  be  sure  they  would  have  some 
until  they  got  more. 

George  May  I  ask  a  question?  What  was  the  best  thing 
that  Captain  McAdams  said? 

Gilbert  We  aren't  ready  for  that  yet.  (Many  questions 
are  asked  before  the  best  question  is  considered.) 

Evelyn*.  What  did  the  soldiers  do  when  they  had  their 
training  done  and  didn't  have  to  do  anything  in  the  after- 
noon? 

Esther  I  thank  you,  Evelyn.  They  would  wash  their 
clothes. 

Albert  What  would  they  have  sitting  in  the  comer  of 
their  tent? 

George    A  little  box  — 

Gilbert  Beg  pardon,  George;  you  are  too  close  to  your 
desk. 

George    Pardon  me,  Gilbert  and  Thelma,  too. 

Gilbert  You  shouldn't  have  said  a  box  before  you  were 
called  on. 

Thdma  How  many  inches  were  the  tents  long  or  wide 
that  two  men  could  ^eep  in? 

Charles  W.  Pardon  me,  Thehna,  but  was  it  inches,  or 
feet? 

Thelma    Feet,  Charles? 

Charles  A  I  thank  you,  Thelma;  it  was  about  five  feet 
long  and  about  two  or  three  feet  high  — 

George    Pardon  me,  Charles;  three  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Charles    He  said  they  were  five  feet  wide. 

John  It  was  about  five  or  six  feet  long  —  pardon  me, 
Thelma;  may  I  go  on? 

Thelma    Yes. 

John    They  were  about  five  or  six  feet  long. 

Gilbert    Pardon  me,  John;  she  said  you  could  go  on. 

John    And  Aey  were  about  three  feet  high  and  they 


were  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  I  suppose  the  soldiers 
would  fed  very  fimny  with  the  little  bunk,  but  pretty  soon 
they  was  real  nice  to  sleep  in  i^ter  they  got  used  to  them. 

Charles  W.  Pardon  me,  John.  Captain  McAdams  said 
that  two  meA  could  sleep  very  comfortable  in  a  tent.  Well, 
comfortable;  not  very  comfortable. 

Thelma  Pardon  me.  Five  feet  long  and  three  feet  high 
and  four  feet  wide. 

Fannie  Beg  pardon.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  understood 
Captain  McAdauns  to  say  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 

Milton  What  did  the  captain  do  each  morning  to  his 
men? 

Albert  He  would  always  see  that  their  clothes  was 
clean. 

Charles  What  did  they  have  to  do  in  a  sham  battle? 
What  did  they  have  to  wade  through?    Lena? 

Lena  I  thank  you,  Charles;  they  waded  through 
swamps. 

Hden  Did  they  wade  through  swamps,  or  creeks?  How 
many  soldiers  were  in  camp? 

Evelyn    Thank  you,  Helen;  sixteen  thousand. 

Edward  What  did  they  do  with  the  flag,  Evelyn?  Did 
they  uncircle  it,  or  unroll  it? 

Evelyn    What? 

Edward  I  mean,  did  they  unroll  the  flag,  or  did  they  un- 
drcle  it? 

Evelyn    Undrcled  it. 

George  Beg  pardon;  they  do  neither  one;  they  unfurl  the 
flag. 

Thdma  What  did  the  soldiers  do  before  they  ate  their 
breakfast?    {John  and  Harry  arise.)    John? 

Harry    Excuse  me. 

John  I  thank  you,  Thelma.  Before  they  would  eat  their 
breakfast  they  would  drill. 

Milton  VJhsit  would  they  do  to  their  stockings  every 
day? 

Irene    They  washed  them. 

Gilbert  I  think  the  time  is  getting  a  little  short  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  you  start  the  discussion. 

Charles  W.  Gilbert,  may  I  make  one  correction  before 
the  discussion? 

Gilbert    Yes. 

Charles  W.  John  said,  "I  thank  you  and  Thehna." 
Do  you  think  that  was  correct? 

John    If  I  didn't,  I  meant  to  say, " I  thank  you,  Thelma." 

Discussion 

Gilbert  What  was  the  best  thing  that  Captain  McAdams 
told  you? 

Louise  Why,  the  best  thing  that  Captain  McAdams 
told  us  was  that  where  they  had  to  go  without  food  — 

Fanny    Oh! 

Gilbert  I  think,  may  be,  some  others  think  a  little 
different.    Harry? 

Harry    Why  — 

Gilbert    Excused;  you  may  go  on. 

Harry  The  best  thing  he  said  was  that  the  red  in  the 
flag  seemed  more  redder  and  the  white  more  whiter*. 

Gilbert    Get  up  without  raising  your  hand. 

Edward  I  think  the  best  thing  he  said  was  that  the 
Mexican  children  learned  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
"America." 

Charles  W.  I  think  the  best  thing  he  said  was  how  the 
tired  soldiers  cheered  for  the  American  flag. 

Waneta  M.  The  best  thing  I  thought  I  heard  was  how 
the  soldiers  and  the  little  Mexican  boys  and  girls  on  the 
border  loved  the  American  flag. 

•    Charles  W.    1  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
Mexican  children  loved  the  flag. 

Gilbert  He  said  there  was  some  little  Mexican  schools 
along  the  border  and  they  would  try  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  they  started  out  with  "My  Country,  "I^  of 
Thee"  and  the  soldiers  all  respected  the  flag. 

Hilda  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  that—  Digitized  by  LijOOglC 
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The  June   Story  Picture 


Rachel  Weston 


Three  littie  town  people  exploring  the  big  woods  have 
found  their  first  lady's  slipper  and  are  getting  acquainted 
with  the  queer  pink  and  red  bloissom  set  in  its  big  green 
leaves.  Should  this  design  be  used  in  schools  where  the 
real  flowers  are  available  the  children  will  delight  in  draw- 
ing from  nature  the  odd-shaped  pink  moccasin  with  its 
deep  red  and  green  upper  petals. 

A  gray  paper  will  be  a  suitable  backgroimd  for  the  poster. 
The  untouched  paper  will  serve  for  the  tree  tnmks  and 


portions  of  the  children's  clothing.  Tint  the  space  between 
the  trees  a  Hght  yellow  green  and  have  the  foreground 
a  little  darker. 

The  boy  has  a  green  suit  and  hat  trinmied  with  white. 
The  girl  in  the  centre  is  in  gray  and  white  and  in  her  brown 
hair  wears  a  bow  of  soft  pink  lighter  than  the  flowers. 
The  child  in  the  foregroimd  wears  a  little  gray  gown  dotted 
with  pink.  The  light  yellow  curls  are  held  with  a  deep 
red  band. 


Child  (who  also  stood)    I  beg  pardon. 

HUda  That  he  would  have  to  stand  at  attention  when 
"The  Star  Spanned  Banner"  was  played." 

Irene  To  my  idea  I  think  that  the  best  thing  Captain 
McAdams  said  was  that  all  soldiers  were  so  sanitary. 

Wanda  I  think  the  best  thing  that  Captain  McAdams 
said  was  that  the  soldiers  would  let  their  face  go  dirty  first 
before  they  would  let  their  feet. 

Charles  W,  Pardon  me,  Gilbert.  Louise  said  she 
thought  the  best  thing  he  said  was  that  they  didn't  have 
anything  to  eat.  I  think,  if  I  may  ask,  if  she  meant 
that  they  didn't  have  anything  to  eat  and  that  was  the 
way  the  American  soldiers  suffered  for  America  and  the 
American  flag. 

Gilbert  I  ^bought  she  meant  that  they  were  heroes  to  go 
without  food. 

Charles  W.  That's  the  way  I  can  remember  the  expres 
sion.    I  think  that's  the  way  tx)uise  said  it. 

Robert  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  that  when  all  the  soldiers  were  so  tired,  that  when  they 
waved  the  American  flag  they  all  cheered. 

Thdma  I  think  the  best  thing  that  Captain  McAdams 
said  was  that  the  tired  soldiers  cheered  for  the  American  flag. 

Elna  The  best  thing,  I  think,  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  that  the  soldiers  were  neat  and  clean. 

Evelyn  I  think  the  best  thing  that  Captain  McAdams 
said  was  where  he  said  that  when  the  soldiers  was  awiul 
tired,  no  matter  how  tired  they  was,  they  cheered  the  flag. 

Charles  W.  Pardon  me,  Gilbert.  Would  you  mind  ex- 
pressing your  opinion? 

Gilbert  Well,  I  think  we'd  better  wait  until  the  end; 
don't  you? 

Katkerine  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  when  the  soldiers  were  so  tired  marching,  they  cheered 
the  flag. 

Thdma  Pardon  me.  Was  his  name  Captain  Mc- 
Gadams  or  Captain  McAdams? 

Gilbert  I  beg  your  pardon,  Thehna.  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  said  that ;  I  think  it  is  quite  a  hard  name  to  say. 

Thdma  Well,  Gilbert,  isn't  it  all  right  to  correct  the 
children? 

Qilbert  Well,  not  in  that  way;  that  isn't  what  we  want; 
we  want  the  children  to  discuss  and  ask  questions;  they 
can't  say  hard  names. 

Bernice  I  have  the  same  opinion  that  Helen  has;  I 
think  that  the  best  thing  that  Captain  McAdams  said  was 
that  when  the  soldiers  were  so  tired  they  cheered  for  the 
American  flag. 

John  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  when  they  would  hear  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
playing,  they  thought  they  must  stand  at  attention. 

Waneta  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  when  he  commenced  to  talk  about  the  "Star  Spengled 
Banner." 

GUberi    What  do  you  think,  Audrey? 

Audrey  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
•  was  when  the  soldiers  were  tired  they  cheered  the  flag. 

Charles  W.  Beg  pardon,  Gilbert;  don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  the  children  to  stand  and  express  an  opinion? 

Gilbert    Beg  pardon;  I  wasn't  listening. 


Charles  W.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  have  all  the 
children  to  stand  and  express  an  opinion? 

Gilbert    I  don't  think  they  all  have  an  opinion. 

George  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  tell  us  what  was 
the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said,  Bernice? 

Bernice  I  thii^  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  that  when  the  soldiers  were  so  tired  from  marching 
so  long,  that  they  cheered  the  flag. 

Gilbert  You  don't  have  to  raise  your  hand;  get  right  up 
and  express  your  opinion. 

Laurd  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  that  when  the  soldiers  were  tired  they  cheered  the  flag. 

Charles  A .  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  when  he  imtied  the  flag,  the  t^ed  soldiers  cheered. 

John    Beg  pardon;  was  the  flag  tied  up? 

Charles  i4.    No. 

Harry  I  think  the  best  thing  Captain  McAdams  said 
was  when  the  soldiers  were  so  tired,  a  man  came  up  and 
unfolded  the  flag  and  they  cheered  for  it  and  after  that 
they  wasn't  so  tired. 

Gilbert  I  think  the  best  thing  to  say  is  that  those  that 
never  take  part  in  the  discussion,  should  stand. 

Gilbert  I  beg  pardon;  I  have  asked  those  to  stand- who 
hkven't  spoken  in  this  discussion. 

(Pour  stand,) 

Gilbert  Well,  I  think  we  will  have  the  closing  now. 
I  think  that  Captain  McAdams  gave  to  us  a  nice  story  and 
we  ought  to  end  it  up  now  with  a  nice  ending. 

Charles  W,  Pardon  me,  Gilbert;  won't  you  tell  the 
children  what  was  best? 

Gilbert    No,  I  don't  think  so.    Do  you,  Mrs.  Major? 

(Mrs.  Major  looked  al  the  dock  and  shook  her  head.) 

Gilbert  Well,  I  think  we'd  better  close  now.  We  want 
to  thank  you  all  that  did  say  something  in  the  story. 


Why: 


Answers  to  Anticipated  to  Queries 
By  Miss  Calmerton 


1  The  constant  repetition  of  "I  thank  you"  and  the 
question  mark  after  the  name  of  child  called  upon.  As 
"Bernice?" 

There  are  several  by-problems  in  the  recitation  besides 
the  problem  of  seeing  how  much  of  the  story  we  can  re- 
member. 

When  a  child  is  called  upon  to  go  on,  he  is  chosen  from 
several  who  would  like  to  talk,  and  the  implication  is,  "I 
choose  you,  Bernice;  are  you  able  to  continue? 

And  Bernice  says,  "I  thank  you,  Charles,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity." 

The  expression  "I  thank  you"  sounds  more  stilted  in  the 
reproduction  than  when  ^e  children  natm^y  respond. 
The  habit  of  saying  "I  thank  you"  or  "Pardon  me"  gets 
to  be  second  nature. 

2  Do  we  never  correct  the  incorrect  language?  Yes, 
oftentimes  the  children  correct  each  other,  when  the  mis- 
take is  made,  or  the  teacher  quietly  corrects  a  mistake,  the 
child  repeats  correct  language  and  goes  on  with  th^  story. 

All  common  mistakes  are  given  intensive  thought  by 
teacher  with  pupils  later.  , 

{Continued  on  page  S9S)  )OQlC 
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**Olittl0pinknMeso(air.' 


2    "O  little  pink  xom  lo 


3    ''O  Uttle  pink  rose  9o  frafl/ 


4    "O  little  piak  rose  so  bright." 


Poems   Little   Children   Love   to   Recite 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

Diitctor  of  Oral  Expression  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  rights  reieived) 


JUNE!  —  the  last,  best  month  of  the  school  year  — 
the  month  when  one  looks  back  over  the  crowded 
days  and  weeks,  and  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  of 
work  accomplished. 

To  the  majority  of  teachers  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness 
mingled  with  the  joy  of  anticipation  of  the  long  vacation. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  promoted  will  be  "ours** 
no  longer.  Oh!  of  course  they  were  exasperating  many 
times.  We  have  thought  and  felt  that  "this  year's  class*' 
was  the  worst  that  had  ever  bothered  a  teacher,  and  yet, 
somehow,  as  troublesome  John  or  wriggling  May  asks 
anxiously,  "Am  I  going  to  get  promoted,"  we  are  conscious 
of  a  strange  r^ret,  and,  perhaps,  we  meditate  excusingly, 
"Well,  John  has  improved  lately,"  or  "I  think  May  isn't 
quite  such  a  wriggler." 

Probably,  too,  we  resolve  that  in  spite  of  examinations, 
or  "tests,"  or  the  multiplicity  of  duties  that  call  for  every 
ounce  of  energy  on  our  own  part,  this  closing  month  shall 
be  a  happy  one  for  both  ourselves  and  the  children. 

Tell  the  boys  and  girls  that  poets  have  always  called 
June  the  "month  of  roses."  Each  day  try,  if  possible, 
to  have  at  least  one  perfect  rose  on  your  desk  or  on  some 
window-sill,  and  center  the  thought  of  the  month  around 
the  flower. 

Because  of  the  many  things  to  be  done  during  these 
hot  weeks  I  have  purposely  made  the  assignments  as  simpl 
as  possible.  The  tiniest  children  in  the  lowest  primar)' 
grade  will  have  no  trouble  in  memorizing  the  stanzas  'given, 
yet  they  are  enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  fourth  grade, 
as  well. 

Before  beginning  the  teaching  of  the  first  poem,"  Little 
Pink  Rose,"  try  to  have  a  beautiful  rose  to  arouse  their 
interest  and  attention.  Ask  how  many  children  think  it 
pretty,  and  then  say,  "We  shall  learn  a  little  poem  about 
a  pink  rose,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  recites  it  very  well 
may  have  the  honor  of  holding  a  rose  as  he  or  she  speaks 
about  it." 

The  illustrations  given  show  pretty  poses  that  may  be 
used. 

O  Utile  Pink  Rose 

O  littk  pink  rote  so  fair,  (Illua.  No.  1) 

Did  you  bring  summer  here? 
Did  yoa  open  the  gates  of  fairyland, 

O  little  pink  rose  so  dear? 


O  little  pink  rose  so  sweet,  (lUus.  No.  2) 

Whose  fragance  fiUs  the  air. 
Do  you  whisper  a  message  all  over  your  own, 

O  little  pink  rose  so  fair? 

O  little  pink  rose  so  frail,  (lUus.  No.  3) 

Too  soon  you'll  fade  away; 
But  we'll  hold  you  stiJl  in  our  loving  thought, 

O  little  pink  rose  so  gay  I 

0  h'ttle  pink  rose  so  bright,  (Illus.  No.  4) 
With  petals  soft  and  fine, 

1  will  try  each  day  to  be  sweet  like  you, 
O  little  pink  rose  of  mine  I 

The  second  poem  may  be  used  as  a  little  dialogue.  In 
reading  it,  a  boy  or  girl  may  enter  carrying  a  cluster  of 
roses  which  is  regarded  with  pride.  Another  boy  or  girl, 
who  comes  in  later,  should  coax  for  a  share  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  whole  little  dialogue  should  be  presented  as  naturally 
and  ingeniously  as  possible.  The  children  will  have  to 
"play  it"  again  and  again. 

Four  Roses 

First  Child 

On  my  mother's  rosebush. 

Just  beside  the  door, 
There  are  lovely  roses: 

Mother  gave  mtfour, 
{Count  them  slowly.) 
O  you  dainty  flowers,  (Illus.  No.  5) 

Fair  and  sweet  and  white, 
You're  my  dearest  treasures! 

You're  my  heart's  delight! 
(Hug  them  tenderly,) 

Second  Child  {entering  and  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  first 
speaker  y  at  whom  he  or  she  gazes  with  mischieoous  wistfulness) 
O  what  lovely  roses! 

Wish  /  had  some,  too. 
If  /  had  four  roses 
I'd  give  one  to  you. 

Fir^t  Child  {regarding  the  flowers  longingly  and  speaking  slowly) 
I  will  not  be  selfish. 

Kind  deeds  should  be  done. 
Yes,  I'll  share  my  roses. 

Here's  the  prettiest  one. 
(Hands  it  to  other  child.) 

Second  Child  (accepting  it,  but  smiling  meaninfiy) 
Thank  you.    O  how  lovely  I 

But  ril  tell  you  true, 

If  I'd  had  four  roses         . 

I'd  have  given  two.  ^-^ 
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Fkst  CkUi  (after  long  and  eirnsit  p^nUringy  during  which  he  or  she 
advame&safewsteps,vnlhdraws,aHdihcnad9Jnces  again) 
I  Witt  not  be  sdfish, 
,  This  U  right  to  do; 

Here's  another  flower. 
(Hands  another  rose  to  other  child,) 
Now  I've  given  you  two. 

Second  ChOd  (still  more  mischievously) 

Thank  vou  for  your  kindness. 

Maybe,  thou^,  you  see 
If  I'd  had  four  roses, 

rd  have  given  you  three.    (Illus-  No.  0) 

First  Child  (thinking  the  matter  over  with  bowed  head  for  a  moment,  then 
lifting  head  and  smiling  with  relief) 
Am  I  really  selfish? 

No,  I'm  "playing  fair." 
You  have  half  my  roses. 
That's  a  gen'rous  share. 

Second  Child  (putting  arm  around  first) 

I  was  only  teasing  — 

Just  in  fun,  you  know, 
Don't  you  love  these  roses. 
Fair  and  white  as  snow? 

In  Illus.  No.  7  is  shown  an  attractive  pose  that  may  be 
used  for  the  words,  "I'd  have  given  you  two,"  if  the  recita- 
tion is  given  by  a  boy  and  girl. 

The  third  recitation,  "Vacation  Days,"  which  makes  a 
very  pleasing  feature  for  a  "Closing  Day"  program,  will  be 
given  by  a  tiny  child,  with  entire  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, if  the  speaker  is  allowed  to  hold  a  doll  or  Teddy  bear. 

Vacation  Days 

Vacation  days  are  coming,  (Illus.  No.  3) 

Summer's  here  at  last; 
Merrv  bees  are  humming; 

Cold  and  storm  are  past. 
Soft,  warm  breezes  stir  the  leaves, 
(Point  up  with  fluttering  motion,) 
Swallows  build  beneath  the  eaves. 

(Sing  the  next  four  lines  to  some  pretty  air,  skipping  lightly  while 
singing,) 

Tra  la  la  I   the  summer's  here, 

Happy,  happy  sunmierl 
Sunshine  gleaming  far  and  near, 

Happy,  happy  summer! 

Vacation  days  are  coming  I    (Illus.  No.  9) 

Robins  in  their  nest 
(Hold  right  hand  in  nest  shape.) 
Chirp  and  twitter  softly, 

Wmds  blow  south  and  west. 
Roses,  pink  and  red  and  white 
(Point  down.) 
M  ik2  th3  gariins  fair  and  bright. 


"Tra  la  la,  the  summer's  here'." 


(Sing) 

Tra  la  la!  the  summer's  here. 

Happy,  happy,  summer! 
Sunshine  gleaming  for  and  near, 

Happy,  happy  summer! 

Vacation  days  are  coming  I    (Illus.  No.  10) 

Long,  long  days  of  fun. 
Lessons?    Don't  you  bother, 

They  will  all  be  done. 
School  will  "keep"  in  field  and  wood, 
And  each  pupil  will  be  good. 

(Sing) 

Tra  la  la!  the  summer's  here. 

Happy ^  happ^,  summer! 
Sunshine  gleammg  far  and  near, 

Happy,  happy,  summer  I 


6    **b,  yota  dabty  flowers. 


0    *^'d  have  given  yoa  three." 


7    Bi^  h<ve  KivVii  you 
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c^Tbe  redtati<^i3#lao  attjactive  if  gi\'en  by  an  older  giri 
ai^<^  boy;  vTfae-gm^  toss  and  catch  a  light  *' gas*'  ball 

in' ^itBCe  to  the  music  of  accordion  oryiolin  played  by  the 
boy  dimog  the  smgibg  of  the  chorus.     lIUus,  No,  IL)    ' 

To  link  the  work  of  the  month  with  that  of  maBual  trim- 
ing,  let  the  children  cut  and  paste  a  Flo^ver  Basket^  using 
the  pattern  given  in  "Seat  Work  Material,"  by  Angelina 
W.  Wray,  pubUshed  by  Newson  &  Co.,  New  York.  See 
that  the  butterflies  are  daintily  tinted  before  being  pasted 
into   position. 

These  little  baskets  make  beautiful  closing  day  gifts, 


if  each  is  filled  with  dainty  rose  petals,  and  the  children  are 
taught  how  to  use  the  contents  for  a  rose-jar,  mixing  them 
with  salt  and  spices. 

The  three  stanzas  of  "Vacation  Days"  may  be  used 
for  an  invitation  booklet  for  the  closing  exercises.  The 
cover  will  be  very  pretty  if  decorated  with  the  daisies  cut 
from  the  same  Seat  Work  material,  or  with  the  j^ple  blos- 
soms from  the  same. 

A  still  prettier  invitation  is  made  by  using  the  "fairy" 
pattern  given  in  this  Seat  Work  material,  tinting  dress 
and  wings  and  writing  the  invitation  on  the  fairy's  skirt. 


8    "Vacation  days  are  coming.*'    (First  stanza) 


9    "Vacation  days  are  coming.'*    (Second  stanza) 


)0    "Vacation  days  are  coming."    (Third  stMJta) 


Something,  the  Schools  Can  Do 


The  plan  outlined  below  is  one  in  which  the  children, 
as  classes  or  schools,  could  well  participate.  A  cent  from 
every  child,  or  a  dollar  a  month  from  every  school,  would 
be  of  great  assistance  in  this  new  scheme  for  Belgian  relief. 
We  give  it  here  in  the  words  of  the  conunittee  which  has 
outlined  it. 

The  Situation  in  Belgium 

For  two  and  one-half  years  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  of  California 
h  the  great  moving  spirit,  has  succeeded  through  its 
wonderfully  organized  activities  in  keeping  the  Belgian 
nation  alive.  To  the  Belgians,  the  American  Flag  and  the 
letters  "C.R.B."  (Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium)  have 
meant  bread  and  meat  and  the  possibihty  of  continuing 
ejdstence.  Shut  off  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  double  line  of  trenches  and  by  a  naval  blockade  which 
has  completely  closed  all  the  ordinary  channels  of  importing 
food,  these  people  are  dependent  on  the  Commission. 

The  German  Government  consented  to  the  organization  of 
the  Commission.  The  British  Government  consented  to  the 
distribution  of  relief  by  Americans  and  Belgians,  and  for 
two  and  one-half  years  has  permitted  the  shipment  of  sup- 
plies, at  the  same  time  watching  every  .move  and  constantly 
checking  the  Conunission's  accounts. 

Although  the  Conmiission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  * 
organized  and  is  directed  by  Americans,  nevertheless  its 
financial  support  comes  mainly  from  the  British  Govern- 
mient  and  French  instutitions. 

;  The  British  and  French  are  satisfied  that  all  the  supplies 
reach  only  the  Belgians,  otherwise  they  could  stop  the  work. 

The  Belgians  themselves  are  helping  in  the  relief  work. 
Ap  organization  of  50,000  volunteers,  recruited  from  the^ 
splendid  co-operative  and  other  highly  organized  move- 
tnients  for  ^ooal^TCionR  in  Belgiimi,  ptovide  the  real-ina^ 
chinery  through  which  the  work  is  carried  on.    There  is 


also  an  additional  large  body  of  women  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work,  and  the  refugees  in  Great  Britain, 
who  are  nearly  all  eniployed,  are  forwarding  about  $300,000 
a  month  to  the  Commission. 

There  have  been  about  forty-five  Americans  in  Belgiiun 
who  have  acted  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Their  presence  as  neutrals  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments  and  they  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  giiarantees  given  to  those  Governments  by  the 
Commission  that  no  supplies  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans. 

It  has  recently,  however,  become  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  remain  in  Belgium  on  account  of  the  strained 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Their 
withdrawal,  however,  was  expected  and  full  preparations  had 
been  made  to  continue  the  work. 

The  Belgians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  portion  of 
Northern  France  must  be  fed.  In  Belgium  alone  8^500 flCK) 
destitute  people  are  dependent  for  their  very  lives  upon  the 
Commission.  There  can  be  no  cessation  of  effort.  The 
Commission  will  continue  as  before.  The  only  difference 
will  be  that  competent  trained  men  secured  through  the  Nether- 
lands Government  will  be  appointed  members  of  the  Commission 
and  will  supervise  the  distribution  of  food  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France, 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  mobilize  the  finances 
and  will  purchase  and  transport  all  of  the  food,  turning  it 
over  to  the  new  members  of  the  Conunission  at  the  Bel^n 
border,  and  there  will  be  no  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of^the 
Commission  to  secure  additional  contributions  for  'the 
destitute  in  Belgium. 

The  oflSces  in  Rotterdam,  London,  and  New  York  will  be 
maintained  exactly  as  at  present,  and  the  Bru^els  office 
"^1  ta^  instructions  from  Mr.  Hoover,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  as  in  the  past,  j*     -^  j|j^    r 

Ev<eryone  whe-has  i«ad  thc^^piMlllitiPdeseribis^^^m^^ 
tions  in  the  recently  recovered  villages  and  towns  o£/trance 
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must  have  noted  the  stirring  statements  of  the  re-patriated 
French  that  it  was  the  American  Commission  which  saved 
them.  The  problem  now  is:  Shall  those  remaining  behind 
the  lines  be  abandoned?  We  cannot  fed  that  Americans 
i^iU  consent  to  this. 

The  Need 

The  specific  need  of  the  niomeni  is  a  supphmetUary  meal 
for  the  growing  children  in  Belgium. 

The  near-starvation  diet  which  is  all  that  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgiimi  has  been  able  to  provide,  although 
it  keeps  the  children  alive,  has  left  them  seriously  debilitated 
and  especially  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
which  have  increased  alarmingly.  A  supplementary  meal 
in  the  schools  and  other  centres  for  die  one  and  a  quarter- 
million  children  dependent  upon  .the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium  will  correct  this  condition. 

One  dollar  a,  month  for  each  child  will  provide  the 
means  to  give  this  meal  to  the  under-nourished  children  in 
Belgium  who  believe  that  America  is  the  generous  donor 
who  supplies  all  their  food.  What  would  they  think  if  they 
knew  that  Americans  have  made  almost  $40,000,000  out  of 
Relief  purchases  made  in  this  country?  What  would  they 
think  if  they  knew  that  out  of  the  $250,000,000  or  more 
yffinch  has  been  q)ent  to  keep  the  Belgian  nation  alive, 
only  about  $10,000,000  has  been  contributed  by  Americans? 

The  PUn 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  the  meagre  re- 
sponse in  the  past  really  represents  the  great  heart  of  the 
American  people,  and  dierefore  it  is  offering  this  country 
the  opportunitv  of  supplying  the  necessary  mq^ementary 
rations  under  the  following  plan: 

A  list  of  the  various  Belgian  commimes,  with  the  number 
of  dependent  children  in  each,  aggregating  about  1,250,000, 
has  been  carefully  prepared.  To  conmiunities  throu^out 
the  United  States,  or  to  groups  or  individuals  therein,  is 
now  offered  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  children  in  these 
Belgian  communes  with  one  supplementary  meal  each  day 
during  the  war,  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  month  for  each  child, 
or  $12.00  per  year.  Thus,  $12^0  from  an  American 
community  will  supply  for  a  year  100  children  in  a  Belgian 
commune,  name  and  location  to  be  ^)ecified,  with  the  extra 
nourishment  necessary  to  insiure  normal  health  and  strength. 

The  Commission  cannot  promise  to  tell  the  Belgians  now 
to  whom  in  particular  they  owe  the  generous  thaiis  we  are 
sure  they  will  wish  to  express.  It  will  be  particularly 
hard  to  communicate  such  things  to  them  during  the  war. 
The  children,  however,  will  get  their  food,  and  the  universal 
experience  is  that  the  Belgians  embarrass  their  benefactors 
with  grateftilness,  and  that  they  will  more  than  make  it 
worth  while  after  the  war  in  reciprocal  friendship  and 
personal  appreciation.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  an  ofladai 
receipt  will  be  given  by  headquarters  in  Belgiimi. 

Louvain  Chosen  for  New  England 

Our  local  fundy  the  New  England  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  has 
assured  the  Commission  that  we  will  be  responsible  for  the  care 
oi  the  20,000  children  in  the  region  of  Louvain  for  one  year, 
this  will  require  $20,000  a  month,  or  a  total  of  $240,000,  and 
-we  need  your  assistance  to  make  good  our  assurance. 

Louvain  was  rich  in  history  and  was  a  famous  centre 
of  Europe's  struggle  for  liberty  and  enlightenment  long 
before  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 

Louvain's  distinction  in  the  reahn  of  political  liberty 
is  imique.  The  "Joyous  Entry"  is  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  a  document  signed  by  King 
Wenceslas  in  1356,  on  entering  Louvain.  Louvain  was  then 
the  capital  city  of  Brabant,  and  the  newly  elected  ruler's 
joyous  entry  was  contingent  on  his  signing  fifty-nine  articles 
recognizing  the  freedom  and  the  privil^es  of  the  great  low 
-country  towns.  This  charter  is  the  biJwark  of  Belgian 
and  Dutch  liberties.  Every  succeeding  ruler  down  to 
King  Albert  and  Queen  Wilhehnina  has  signed  it.  It  con- 
nects Louvain  in  Uie  minds  of  millions  of  free  people  with 
the  beginnings  of  national  freedom. 


LouyaiA's  intdlectual  distinction  is  hardhr  less  pre* 
eminent.  Pope  Martin  V.  founded'  Louvain  University  in 
1426.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  numbered  forty-three 
colleges  and  was  attended  by  4000  students. 

To  illustrate  how  far  Louvain  was  in  its  glory  the  centre 
of  the  North  European  World,  it  was  in  a  castle  on  the  out- 
skirts of  this  romantic  town  that  the  great  Emperor  Charles 
V.  of  G«inany  was  educated.  The  cleric  who  taught  him 
to  be  an  emperor  did  himself  become  Voot  Adrian  VI. 
This  mijghty  old  castle,  said  to  have  Wn  built  by  Julius 
Cassar,  is  one  of  Louvain's  great  memories  which  have  sur- 
vived the  German  invasion. 

Industrially,  Louvain  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  weaving  towns  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  It  estimated 
its  population,  vast  for  those  days,  at  150,000  people,  and 
at  one  time  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  clauned  to  be  the 
greatest  city  in  Europe,  west  of  the  Alps.  Its  famous 
weavers  boasted  of  2400  manufactories. 

Remember  that  no  difficulties  with  Germany  will  make  the 
slightest  difierenu  in  the  oHigaHon  of  this  country  to  support 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  The  guarantees  of  the 
Commission  are  suck  that  only  the  failure  of  the  American 
people  to  stand  behind  ikem  can  cause  the  work  to  fail.  If 
money  is  fortkcomif$g,  the  food  ftrill  be  ddioered. 

Lei  us  have  your  tribute  to  the  splendid  effort  of  ike  Com- 
mission. Do  Ufor  ike  children  of  a  stricken  Belgian  commune. 
This  is  one  way  by  wkick  you  can  kelp  this  nation  to  secure 
ike  respect  and  goodwill  of  mankind. 

New  England  Belgian  Relief  Fund, 

John  S.  Codican,  Manager 
50  State  St.,  Boston 

Informatioii 

For  information  about  location  of  commimes  and  number 
of  children  in  each,  iq>ply  to  New  England  Belgian  Relief 
Fund,  422  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Telephone  Back  Bay 
5912,  or  to  John  W.  Hallowell,  Chairman  of  Supplementary 
Rations  Committee,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Telephone 
Fort  Hffl  1660. 

Applications  for  commimes  should  be  sent  to  John  W. 
HaUoweU,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A  form  is  attached  which  can  be  used  for  subscribing  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  commune.  If  convenient  to  the 
subscriber,  the  form  may  be  sent  in  without  filling  in  the 
name  of  the  commime.  In  such  case  the  commune  will  be 
selected  by  the  New  England  Belgian  Relief  Fund  and  the 
subscriber  notified. 

The  minimiun  subscription  is  $1.00  per  month  for  one 
year,  this  being  the  amoimt  required  to  care  for  one  child. 
Payment  of  the  whole  yearly  amount  at  the  beginning  is 
welcome  if  convenient  to  the  subscriber. 


Form  of  Subscription 
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John  W.  Hallowell,  Chairman, 

Supplemeniary  Rations  Committee, 

147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  enclose  herewith  check  to  the  order  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Belgian  Relief  Fund  for  S in  full  payment  —  at  $12.00 

per  child  —  for  a  supplementary  daily  meal  for  one  year  for 

children  in  the  commune  of Belgium. 

I  hereby  agree  to  pay  to  the  New  England  Belgian  Relief  Fund 

S on 1917  next,  and  a  like  sum  on  the 

of  each  of  the  succeeding  eleven  months,  for  supple. 

mentary  meals  for  children  in  the  conmiime  of 

Belgium. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  I  am  to  receive  a  map  of  the  regioo 

of  Louvain,  showing  the  position  of  the  conmiune  of 

and,  if  possible  of  arrangement*  shall  receive  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war  a  receipt  from  the  authorities  of  the  conmiune. 


Signature[jzed.  by.LorO.OSlC 
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Circle  Work  for  Flag   Day 

Opal  PUnck 


Heroes  Past  and  Present 

Aim 

To  emphasize  patriotic  thought;  to  place  before  the 
children  ideal  character;  to  emulate  truth  and  devotion 
to  right;  to  instil  love  for  our  flag  and  to  show  that  there 
are  heroes  among  the  common  people. 

Table  Work 

Cut  and  fold  tents  8"  x  8"  and  flags. 

Use  two  different  colors  of  paper  for  two  armies. 

Build  bridges  from  blocks  and  day. 

Cut  Washmgton  and  his  horse  Nero. 

Cut  Washington  monument. 

String  beads,  red,  white  and  blue. 

Lay  tents  and  soldiers  drilling,  with  sticks:  for  example: 


ir      II        II;  •11 

T^ll.^Jbout  the^m^king  of  .the  first  flag. 

•  •(  '.•-.*■'      .-  ' 
Preparation 

Review  bravery,  courage,  faithfulness  of  firenjen,  post- 

m^n'j^rid  the  policemen.      '/"       \       VV'    

^'Sj)eak'6f  their  uniforms.    *  .  \.        •   . 

^How  riiany  of  us  have  eyer  been  in  the  city?  What  di^ 
y6u  see  oii  the  corners  dr  in  the  stations?  How  w^s  he 
dfi^ssed?  '  Why  there.  "  Yes,  to  help  others',  to  tell  them 
where  to  go,  help  the  old  people  and  little  children  across 
thti^  ^rieets',  sto^  autos,  let  people  pass,  when  childreu 
get  lost  take  them  home.  Bring  out  the  idea  of  a  strong, 
brave  man.  He  stays  out  aU  night  during  all  kinds  of 
weather,  cold,  stormy,  rainy  days.  It  takes  courage  to  face 
the  cold  north  wind  and  come  to  school  every  day.  Only 
brave  boys  and  girls  start  out  in  a  storm. 

Discussion 

A  long  time  ago  there  were  no  soldiers  or  policemen  to 
protect  us,  but  we  had  brave  people  called  knights.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  could  teU  about  them.  Describe  ap- 
pearance, armor,  spear,  helmet,  nearly  always  rode  on  a 
black  and  white  horse.  He  was  brave,  truthful,  obedient, 
poKte,  protected  woman.  Tell  about  castles  guarded  by 
stone  fortresses.  A  good  story  that  woiJd  fit  in  here 
about  a  castle  is  Sleeping  Beauty.  Now  we  don't  have 
knights  who  protect  our  coimtry  in  time  of  trouble,  but 
who  can  tell  me  who  takes  their  places?  Soldiers.  How 
do  they  stand,  carry  their  heads,  where  do  they  keep  their 
hands  and  eyes?  How  can  we  tell  soldiers  from  other  men? 
By  the  knapsacks,  epaulettes,  caps,  swords.  Tell  about  the 
hardships  and  duties  of  soldiers,  camp  life,  food,  drilling. 


SpeakJ  briefly  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Red  Cross 
Nurses. 
Teach  a  Marching  Song. 

Marching  Song 

Left  —  left — listen  to  the  mus^'c; 
March — march — forward  soldiers  aH 
Beat — beat  —  hea^  our  gallant  drummen; 
Blow — blow — hear  the  bugle  calL 

Have  pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln.  Who  can  tell 
me  who  these  men  are?  Why  do  we  remember  them  and 
celebrate  tiidr  birthday?  Because  they  were  heroes,  and 
did  so  much  for  our  country.  Talk  a  little  about  Wash- 
ington and  his  colt,  his  life,  how  loving  and  obedient  he 
was  to  his  mother,  giving  up  his  desire  to  become  a  sailor, 
showing  faithfulness  aiid  courage  as  a  surveyor.  During 
French  and  Indian  War  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and  left 
home  and  friends  to  join  the  war.  After  war  was  over 
he  returned  t^o  his  home  and  later  was  chosen  President 
on  account  of  his  bravery,  arid. sincerity. 

Tell  of  a  few  strugigles  6l  Lincoln  and  what  a  great  man 
he  became  and  was  also  ch9sen  president.  Mention  the 
fact  about  his  love  for  the  little  colored  boys  and  g^k  fmd 
what  he  did  for  them.  Have  flags  around  the  rppfal.  Ask 
the'cKildren  what  naakes  their  room  look  so  pretty.^  Whit 
other  names  do  we  call  our  flag?  'Old  Glory,  Stars  and 
Strlpies.  How~  many  have  flags  at'  home? '  What  day 
do  we  see  so  many  flags?  Fourth  6f  July,  "^adimgton 
and  Linlpoln^s  fiirthday.  Where  else  do  V^  see  flafes?  On 
ships  that  cross  the  ocean  so  ^  people  wiU  know  iSiey-  are 
from  America.^'  Armies  also  carty 'flags.  How  do  people 
know  we  love  our  flag?  By  being  brave  and  doing  the  right 
thing.  • 

Teach  the  salute  to  the  Flag:     '       '\ 

We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  God  and  our 

Coimtry! 
One  country,  one  language,  one  flag! 

Rise,  extend  right  arm  toward  the  flag,  repeat  the  salute. 
At  the  word  "heads,"  touch  the  forehead  lightly  with  the 
finger-tips  of  the  right  hand  (elbows  down).  At  the  word 
"hearts,"  touch  the  heart,  and  at  the  words  "one  flag," 
bend  forward,  extending  the  arm  toward  the  fla^.  Tlus 
salute  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  week  in  every  school- 
room.   Boys  and  men  take  off  their  hats  when  near  a  flag. 


LiAj\i,tiJr^ 


§>"  J jijjTrrhJjj.j'rj-^i 


Waiting  for  Vacation 

Said  a  rosy  shell 
By  the  quiet  sea, 
"The  sands  are  bright 
As  sands  can  bel 

"The  winds  are  warm. 
And  the  days  are  long, 
The  sky  is  a  flower, 
The  earth  is,  a  song! 


*I  dream  of  the  rush 

Of  little  feet 
Of  voices  that  end 
In  laughter  sweet." 

Said  the  rosy  shell, 
By  the  quiet  sea, 
'  When  the  children  come, 
Howha^yrUbe!" 

—  A.  E. 


A. 
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Language  Lessons  for  the 

Catherine  A.  Denny 


Three  Grades 


Third  Year 


THIRD  year  language  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
second  year  language  with  more  written  work. 
Teach  letter-writing  and  addressing  of  envelopes. 
Have  short  written  dialogues. 
Paraphrasing  of  poems. 

Short  stories  of  historical  and  Biblical  characters. 
Picture  stories. 

Writing  a  stanza  from  memory. 
Original  fairy  tales  and  fables. 
Original  rhymes. 
Advertising. 

Picture  Stories 

When  beginning  the  description  of  a  picture,  interest 
and  thought  will  be  stimulated  by  having  living  models 
pose  and  copy  the  pictiure. 

The  pictiure,  perhaps,  may  be  of  three  girls,  one  of  whom 
is  on  the  tallest  girl's  shoulder.  The  third  holds  a  bimch 
;of  flowers  and  she  stands  close  to  the  others. 

To  arrange  the  pose,  two  girls  may  stand  in  front  of  a 
chair  on  which  the  other  child  kneels.  They  copy  the 
/positions,  expressions  and  other  details  of  the  picture  as 
faithfully  as  possible.  The  rest  of  the  class  offer  sugges- 
tions and  so  are  kept  mentally  awake.  ^  The  pose  need 
not  be  held. 

Then  stories  concerning  the  picture  follow;  the  children 
in  it  may  be  given  names  and  their  apparent  actions  ac- 
counted for  imless,  of  course,  there  is  an  accepted  story 
for  that  jjarticular  picture.  In  that  case,  the  story-telling 
would  not  be  original  so  that  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
simple  pictures  which  have  no  special  stofy  connected  with 
them. 

This  method  should  not  be  confounded  with  Action  Pic- 
tures, because  in  those  poses  various  pictures  are  called 
to  mind  and  we  are  left  to  guess  just  what  is  intended  by 
the  pose.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  painted  picture 
which  carries  its  own  story,  and  which  the  children  have 
been  led  to  discover  for  themselves. 

Advanced  Reproduction 

Begin  with  short  stories.  After  a  story  has  been  read 
or  told  by  the  teacher,  have  some  drill  on  the  climax  or 
ending  of  it,  so  that  all  the  children  will  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  story  is  about. 

Then  the  names  of  the  characters  may  be  written  on 
the  board,  with  the  adjectives  that  describe  them,  such  as 
"sly  cat,"  "crafty  fox,"  etc.  Follow  with  a  short  concert 
drill  on  these  expressions.  If  some  dramatizing  is  done 
at  this  time,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
important  i)oints,  and  also  to  hold  attention. 

The  class  should  now  be  ready  for  the  oral  reproduction 
of  the  story.  If  it  is  to  be  written  later,  proceed  as  in  second 
year;  first,  by  having  children  write  the  story  as  dictated 
by  a  child,  some  using  paper,  while  others  are  at  the  board. 
Tliis  plan  allows  for  Uie  necessary  drill  on  punctuation  and 
capital  letters.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  have  more  than  one 
of  these  dictated  stories  before  attempting  the  finished  writ- 
ing, which  should  be  done  under  supervision. 

No  stories  should  first  be  written  on  small  pieces  of 
paper  with  lead  pencil,  or  ever  done  hurriedly  and  then 
copied,  for  the  child's  best  efforts  should  be  expected  in  this 
work  as  in  all  other. 

Couplets  and  Rhymes 

To  introduce  couplets,  show  that  we  often  speak  in 
rhymes  without  intending  to  do  so,  as: 
Such  a  windy  day  takes  my  breath  away. 


Put  on  the  board  the  word  "sky"  and  under  it  write 
words  which  will  rhyme  with  it.  Then  tlie  teacher  will  give 
the  first  line  of  a  couplet  and  the  children  will  easily  find  a 
second  line.  The  results  may  be  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  looked  at  the  sky, 

It  seemed  very  high. 

I  never  ay, 

Do  you  know  why? 

Do  not  say  good-bye. 
It  might  make  me  cry. 

'  To  secure  the  rhythm  or  metre  have  the  class  count  the 
syllables  in  the  first  line  so  that  those  in  tiie  second  will 
correspond.  It  will  almost  alwa3rs  be  necessary  to  change 
the  wording  somewhat  in  order  to  have  tiie  metre  correct. 
After  learning  to  count  syllables,  the  diildren  will  be  able 
to  make  their  own  couplets.  Read  to  them  selections  from 
Nature  poems  and  let  them  choose  a  certain  thing  to  talk 
on,  as  star,  moon,  the  sky,  grass,  flowers,rSnow  and  so  forth. 
Then  each  child  will  tell  a  Sentence  about  his  word,  which 
will  make  the  first  line  of  a  couplet.  As  the  couplets  are 
coinpleted  the  teacher  should  write  th^m  in  a  notebook 
with  the  maker's  name, attached.  Before  each  lesson  on 
rhyihes  read*  them  to  the  class  who  never  tire  of  hearing 
them.  To  proceed,  a^  a  leading  question,  which,  when  an- 
swered rightly  by  th^  child,  will  make  a  third  line  for  hSis 
rhyme.  He  can  then  study  the  mefre  and  fit  in  a  fourth 
line  at  his  leisure.  To  save  time,  the  teacher  might  write  the 
lines  for  the  child  as  he  perfects  them.  Then  there  is  n6 
danger  of  his  forgetting  later  on  what  hfe  said  and  he  has 
..the  correct  written  form  to  look  at.  Some  really  good 
■  Httle  poems  have  been  secured  in  this  way,  two  of  which 
follow:    . 

Rain 

See  the  tiny  drops  of  rain 
Falling  on  the  window-pane; 
See  them  dancing  all  day  long 
As  they  sing  a  meny  song. 

See  them  rolling  down  the  street 
As  with  other  drops  they  meet; 
Don't  they  have  a  jolly  day 
Playing,  playing  all  the  way? 

Mnj>RED  Riley 
My  Kitten 

We  have  a  little  kitten 

It  plays  with  my  black  mitten. 

It  also  pla3rs  with  a  ball, 

And  sometimes  gets  a  hard  falL 

One  day  it  fell  on  the  floor 
And  hurt  its  soft  little  paw 
Then  up  it  jumped  on  a  chair 
And  for  play  it  did  not  care. 

Mabel  Plant 

Advertising 

Advertising  of  all  kinds  makes  good  language  material. 
Begin  with  soap  and  talk  of  what  it  will  do  for  oiur  bodies, 
clothes,  and  home;  give  it  a  name  and  exploit  it  as  toilet 
or  laundry  soap.  Some  original  pa[)ers  on  "Wonder 
Soap"  are  as  follows: 

"Wonder  Soap  Powder  is  fine  for  washing  blankets.  It 
makes  them  nice  and  soft." 

'*When  washing  your  hair  use  Wonder  Soap.  It  takes 
away  dandruflF." 

"If  you  use  this  soap  when  you  shave,  you  will  never  be 
sorry.    It  is  only  ten  cents  a  cake." 

Different  members  of  the  class  may  later  advertise  certain 
lines  of  business  choosing  for  themselves  as,  Hanley  Shoes, 
First-Class    Barber,    Millinery,    Printing,    Home    Made 
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Myth  Studies    X 

Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


Daphne 


THE  River  Peneus  was  a  great  traveler,  but  he  was  so 
afraid  that  some  harm  would  befall  his  beautiful 
daughter,  Daphne,  that  he  went  many  miles  out 
of  Im  way  to  make  his  home  in  a  deep  forest  which 
was  seldom  visited  by  anyone. 

Daphne  loved  her  home  and  was  very  fond  of  her  friends, 
the  birds,  the  animals,  the  trees  and  the  flowers.  Some- 
times she  was  lonely.  She  was  alwa)rs  very  happy  when 
her  father  retximed,  for  she  loved  him  dearly.  He  brought 
her  shining  sands,  glittering  pebbles  and  pearly  sheUs, 
but  what  Daphne  liked  best  of  all  was  to  have  him  take 
her  on  his  lap  and  tell  of  his  travels.  Once,  when  she 
begged  very  hard,  he  took  her  to  the  island  which  he  was 
biiilding  in  the  sea.  When  he  went  away  he  alwa)rs  warned 
her  to  beware  of  strangers.  "Say  nothing,  and  run  home 
as  fast  as  you  can,*'  said  he.  "  I  shall  hear  you  and  send  up 
a  mist  to  hide  you  from  view  till  the  danger  is  over." 

For  a  long  time  no  one  saw  the  little  girl,  but  at  last  one 
day,  the  sun  god,  Apollo,  who  was  wandering  about  over 
the  earth  with  his  golden  bow  and  silver  arrows  in  search  of 
adventure,  chanced  to  see  her.  "How  I  should  like  to  take 
her  home  with  me,"  thought  he,  but  just  as  he  came  close 
enough  to  speak  to  her,  she  disappeared.  Many,  many 
times  after  this  he  saw  her  from  his  chariot,  but  always 
when  he  came  to  earth  to  search  for  her,  he  failed.  One 
day,  after  a  va^in  search,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  beautiful 
boy,  Cupid,  who  was  playing  in  the  woods  with  his  bow 
and  arrows. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  he.  "What  do  you  think  a  child  of 
your  size  can  do  with  a  man's  weapons?" 

'*  I  can  do  many  things,  worthy  Apollo,"  replied  Cupid. 

"Name  just  a  few,  my  pretty  boy,"  sneered  Apollo. 

"I  can  hit  a  mark  as  well  as  you,"  answered  Cupid. 

"O,  indeed!  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  I  am  the 
best  marksman  in  the  world.  I  have  killed  many  monsters 
and  giants,"  boasted  Apollo. 

"O,  yes  I  do,  for  I  know  you,  great  Apollo,"  returned 
Cupid.  Know  now  that  I,  too,  can  hit  the  mark."  As 
he  said  this  he  fitted  a  beautiful  golden  arrow  to  the  bow 
and  aimed  it  at  Apollo's  heart. 

The  arrow  flew  straight  to  the  mark.  But  Cupid's  ar- 
rows never  kill,  though  they  sometimes  make  those  they 
woimd  very  happy  and  sometimes  they  make  them  very 
sad,  so  Apollo  only  laughed  the  louder. 

"What  now?"  he  asked,  as  he  saw  Cupid  fitting  a  dull 
leaden  arrow  to  his  bow.  Cupid  made  no  reply  till  he 
had  turned  and  sent  the  arrow  into  a  fleecy  cloud  whidi 
overhung  the  river.  Then  he  said,  "I  sent  that  arrow 
into  the  cloud  where  Daphne  is  floating.  It  is  a  message 
to  tell  her  that  you  are  coming.  Do  you  think  you  see  her 
now?" 

"You  rascal!"  cried  Apollo  angrily.  "Let  me  but  lay 
hands  on  you  and  you  will  never  play  pranks  on  me  again ! " 

"Catch  me  first,"  laughed  Cupid,  as  he  took  wing  and 
flew  away. 

Apollo  looked  after  him  and  said,  "Let  him  go.  He  can 
do  no  harm.  I  must  go  on.  I  hope  I  shall  meet  Daphne 
to-day.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  persuade  her  that  she  will  be 
very  happy  with  me  in  my  kingdom."  Just  then  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  and  started  in  pursuit.  But  Daphne  saw 
him  at  tie  same  time  and  had  no  mind  to  be  captured. 
She  was  very  swift  of  foot  and  never  did  she  fly  faster  than 
on  this  day,  but  Apollo  gained  upon  her.  He  did  not  wish 
to  frighten  her,  so  he  called  out,  "Daphne,  lovely  Daphne, 
do  not  be  afraid."    But  Daphne  only  ran  the  faster. 

"Listen,  Daphne,"  he  called  again.  " I  want  to  take  you 
to  a  beautiful  home.    You  do  not  know  who  I  am  or  you 


would  not  flee.    I  am  Apollo,  the  son  of  the  mkhty 
Jupiter." 

On  went  Daphne,  never  answering  a  word.  On  followed 
Apollo.  . 

"Daphne,  hearken!  I  know  all  things  —  things  present 
and  in  the  future.  I  am  a  wonderful  marksman.  I  am 
the  god  of  song."  Never  a  word  or  soimd  from  Daphne 
as  she  fled  on  and  on. 

Then  Apollo  thought  of  Daphne's  love  for  flowers  and 
plants  and  made  a  last  plea;  "Fair  Daphne,  do  you  know 
that  he  who  follows  you  and  asks  a  kind  word  is  the  god 
of  medicine,  knows  all  the  healing  plants  and  cares  for 
them?"    Still  no  reply. 

Seeing  that  she  was  about  to  escape  him,  he  ceased  his 
pleading  and  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  overtake  her. 
Daphne  saw  that  he  was  gaining  and  felt  her  strength  de- 
parting. "0  Father  Peneus,"  she  cried,  "help  me,  help 
me!  Open  the  earth  to  receive  me,  or  if  such  be  your  will, 
change  my  form." 

Peneus  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  just  as  Apollo  graq>ed 
the  maiden  he  foimd  that  her  feet  were  fast  in  the  earth 
and  that  her  body  was  cased  in  soft  bark.  He  started 
back  in  surprise  and  looked  at  her.  As  he  looked  her  beauti- 
ful hair  changed  to  leaves,  her  pink  cheeks  to  blossoms. 
Daphne  had  become  a  laurel  tree. 

"You  are  a  tree,"  exclaimed  Apollo,  but  you  are  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  You  shall  be  my  tree.  As  a  token 
of  my  love  for  you,  your  leaves  shall  be  always  green,  and 
great  heroes  shall  be  crowned  with  wreaths  made  from 
them." 

Questions 

Who  was  Daphne  and  where  did  she  live?  How  did  her 
father  amuse  her?  What  did  he  tell  her?  What  did 
Apollo  wish  to  do  with  her?  Tell  of  his  meeting  with 
Cupid.  What  happened  when  Apollo  went  on?  Tell  how 
he  begged  Daphne  to  stop.  How  did  the  race  end?  What 
did  Apollo  say? 


Dramatization 


Daphne 
Apollo 
Cupid 


CHARACTERS 


Peneus 
BntD 


Scene  I  —  Daphne  and  Peneus  at  Home 

{LitUe  girl  and  bird  on  stage.  Bird  on  some  high  object, 
girl  looking  up  at  him.) 

Daphne    Come  and  play  with  me,  little  bird. 

Bird    Who  are  you?    Where  do  you  live? 

Daphne  I  am  Daphne.  My  father  is  the  River  Peneus. 
He  is  away  and  I  am  lonely.    Come  down  and  play. 

Bird  Your  father  is  coming  now.  Daphne.  You  will 
not  be  lonely.  I  will  play  with  you  some  other  day. 
Good-bye.    {Exit  Bird.) 

{Enter  Peneus,  Daphne  runs  to  meet  him,) 

Daphne  0  father,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  I  wish 
you  would  never  leave  me. 

Peneus  I  have  work  to  do,  daughter.  I  am  sorry  to 
leave  you,  but  I  must. 

Daphne  Will  you  not  take  me  with  you  some  time, 
father? 

Peneus  Yes,  Daphne.  Some  day  I  will  take  you  to  the 
island  that  I  am  building  in  the  sea.  (Butrlocjk  rati  lie 
presents  that  I  have  brought  yo^'.^^^V  ^tl^lMJ^^ie 

Daphne  {looking)    O  fa^er,  how  beautiful  they  are!    So 
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many  of  them,  tool  Pink  shells,  golden  sand,  bright  peb- 
bles! 

Peneus  You  will  not  be  lonely  with  so  many  new  play- 
things. 

Daphne    No,  father. 

Peneus  I  must  go  to  my  work.  Have  nothing  to  say 
to  strangers  while  I  am  away.  K  they  come  near  you,  run 
home  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  shall  hear  you  coming  wherever 
I  am.  I  will  send  up  a  mist  to  meet  you  and  hide  you. 
Goodbye.    (ExU  Peneus.) 

Daphne    Good-bye,  Father  Peneus. 

Scene  II  —  Cupid  and  ApoUo 

{Cupid  is  seated  on  the  ground  playing  with  bow  and 
arrows.    Enter  Apollo.) 

Apollo  (sees  Cupid  and  laughs)  What  a  pretty  boy!  (To 
Cupid)  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  hurt  yourself.  You  are 
too  small  for  such  a  plaything. 

Cupid    Do  not  fear  for  me. 

Apollo    What  can  you  do  with  your  toy,  little  Cupid? 

Cupid    I  can  hit  a  mark  as  well  as  you  can. 

Apollo  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me,  for  I 
have  killed  great  monsters  as  well  as  giants. 

Cupid  I  know  you,  great  Apollo,  but  I  know  what  I  can 
do  with  this  bow.  Look!  (Shoots  arrow  which  he  has  been 
fitting  to  bow  as  he  talked.) 

Apollo  He  has  certainly  hit  me!  (Pause)  But  I  am 
not  hurt.    (Laughs.) 

Cupid  No,  you  may  not  be  hurt,  but  the  arrow  will 
bring  you  sorrow.    (Shoots  arrow  in  another  direction.) 

ApoUo    What  are  you  domg  now? 

Cupid  I  sent  that  arrow  to  tell  Daphne  that  you  are 
coming.  (Laughs)  Do  you  think  that  you  will  see  her 
now? 

ApoUo  (angrily)  You  rascal!  (Starts  towards  Cupid)  I 
will  teach  you  to  play  pranks  on  me. 

Cupid  (flies  away)    Catch  me  first!    (Exit  Cupid.) 

Apollo    Lethnngo.    He  can  do  no  harm.    I  will  go,  too. 

(ExU  ApoUo.) 


Scene  HI  —  Daphne  and  Apollo 

(Daphne  walks  slowly  along  looking  about  her.  Enter 
Apollo  from  behind.) 

Apollo  I  have  foimd  her  at  last!  I  must  not  frighten 
her.  (Calls)  Daphne,  do  not  be  afraid.  I  have  come 
to  take  you  to  a  home  much  more  beautiful  than  your  own. 

(Daphne  looks  around,  runs.  ApoUo  follows.  They  dis- 
appear only  to  return  im  a  noment,  Daphne  in  the  lead, 
A  polio  foUowing.) 

ApoUo  Do  not  nm.  I  will  not  harm  you.  I  am 
Apollo. 

(They  disappear,  returning  as  before.) 

ApoUo    I  anri  the  son  of  Jupiter.    I  know  all  things. 

(Third  retmn.) 

ApdUo    Listen,  Daphne,  I  am  the  god  of  song. 

(Fourth  disappearance  and  return.) 

AfoUo  Wait,  Daphne.  I  know  and  care  for  all  the 
healmg  plants  tliat  you  love. 

(ApoUo  gains  on  Daphne  and  overtakes  her.) 

Daphne  (screams)  Father  Peneus,  help  me,  help  me! 
Change  my  form! 

(ApoUo  seizes  Daphne,  then  starts  back  in  surprise.) 

ApoUo  Her  feet  are  fast  in  the  earth!  (Steps  up,  puis 
hand  on  her)  Her  body  feels  like  bark.  (Steps  back  again 
and  looks)  Those  are  leaves.  She  has  chsinged  to  a  tree. 
(Pauses)  You  are  more  beautiful  than  ever!  You  shall  be 
my  tree.  I  shall  call  you  the  laurel.  Your  leaves  shall 
be  green  forever.    They  shall  be  used  to  crown  heroes* 
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BASED  ON  iCSOPS  FABLES 
L.  Rountree  Smith 


The  teacher  may  dictate  the  exercises  day  by  day  or 
write  on  the  board  for  children  to  copy. 

LESSON    I 
The  Story  —  Jupiter  and  the  Camel 

The  Camel  complained  to  Jupiter,  the  god  of  heaven, 
that  he  had  no  means  of  defense. 

He  said,  ''The  bull  has  his  horns,  the  boar  his  tusks  and 
the  lion  and  tiger  claws.'' 

Jupiter  was  angry  and  replied,  "You  have  some  things 
not  shared  by  otiier  animals,  and  for  punishment  I  will 
shorten  your  ears." 

This  Jupiter  did,  and  you  will  always  see  the  Camel 
with  short  ears. 

First  day 
Draw  or  model  a  camel  with  one  himip. 

Second  day 
Cut  and  paste  a  camel  with  two  humps. 
Copy: 

A  camel  stores  fat  in  his  hiunps. 

He  stores  up  water  in  cells  in  his  stomach. 

He  has  two  stomachs. 

He  can  travel  mfles  without  food  or  drink. 

He  travels  easily  over  the  desert. 

He  is  better  than  a  ship  for  the  desert. 

He  is  caUed  "The  Ship  of  the  Desert." 

Third  day 
Copy: 
Mietny  camels  travel  together  and  form  a  caravan. 
The  camels  are  often  tied  together. 
They  are  too  stupid  often  to  follow  a  leader. 
Cut  and  paste  camels  in  a  caravan. 

Fourth  day 
Copy  and  illustrate: 

A  camel  is  a  slow-moving  animal. 

He  has  pads  on  his  feet. 

His  knees  are  callous. 

It  does  not  hurt  him  to  kneel. 

Camels  carry  heavy  burdens. 

They  do  not  fear  the  sand  storms. 

The  Arabian  camel  has  one  himip. 

The  Bacterian  camel  has  two  hiunps. 
Draw  a  camel  by  a  date  tree,  at  night,  when  the  stars  and 
moon  are  shining. 

Fifth  day 
Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words  and  write  answers: 
Who  was  Jupiter? 

How  can  the  boar  and  bull  defend  themselves? 
How  can  the  lion  and  tiger  defend  themselves? 
What  did  Jupiter  do  to  the  camel? 
Make  a  booklet  shaped  like  a  camel,  cut  double. 
Write  inside: 

"//  is  not  wise  to  complain." 

LESSON    II 
The  Story  —  The  ^Fox  and  the  Stork 

A  Fox  invited  a  Stork  to  dinner  and  put  soup  in  a  flat 
dish  for  him  for  fun. 

The  Stork  could  only  dip  in  the  tip  of  his  bill. 

Later,  the  Stork  asked  the  Fox  to  dinner,  and  put  the 
dinner  into  a  narrow  beaked  vessel. 

The  Fox  could  only  lick  the  food  that  ran  over. 

The  Fox  said  be  w^  paid  for  bis  former  trick. 


First  day 
Cut  and  paste  the  fox,  stork,  and  flat  dish. 

Second  day 
Cut  or  draw  the  fox,  stork,  and  narrow-necked  vessel. 

Third  day 
Write  the  story  in  your  own  words,  and  answer  the 
questions. 
What  did  the  fox  put  his  dinner  in? 
What  did  the  stork  put  his  dinner  in? 
Why  couldn't  the  stork  eat  well  from  a  plate? 
Why  couldn't  the  fox  eat  well  from  a  tall  vessel? 

Fourth  day 
In  HoUand,  storks  build  nests  on  chimneys.    Draw  a 
stork  on  a  nest  on  top  of  a  chimney. 

Fifth  day 
Cut  a  booklet  in  shape,  like  a  tall  vase,  or  pitcher. 
Write  inside: 
The  fox  and  stork  played  good-natured  jokes. 
Neither  of  them  were  angry  at  the  tricks  played. 
One  good  turn  deserves  another. 


The  Story 


LESSON    III 
-  The  Oak  and  the  Reeds 


An  oak,  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  was  uprooted  by 
a  stonn  and  drifted  across  the  water  by  some  rmls. 

The  reeds  were  still  standing. 

"How  did  you  stand  the  stonn?"  asked  the  Oak. 

The  reeds  replied,  "We  bent  our  heads  to  the  blast, 
but  you  stood  stiff  and  stubborn  until  you  could  stand  no 
longer." 

First  day 
Draw  a  picture  of  the  oak  and  reeds  by  the  river. 

Second  day 
Make  a  border  of  oak  leaves  or  a  border  of  cat-taib. 

third  day 
Cut  and  paste  an  oak  tree,  an  oak  leaf,  an  acorn  cup. 

Fourth  day 
Write  tiie  story  in  your  own  words.    Tell  what  the  oak 
and  reeds  said. 

Fifth  day 
Write  the  names  of  all  the  trees  you  can,  draw  pictures 
of  them.    What  flowers  grow  by  streams?    Make 
a  booklet  shaped  like  an  oak  leaf.    Cut  double. 
Write  inside: 

//  is  wiser  to  yidd  than  to  be  stubborn. 

LESSON    IV 
The  Story  —  The  Dog  in  the  Manger 

A  Dog  once  lay  in  a  manger  full  of  hay. 

An  Ox  came  by  and  wanted  to  eat  the  hay. 

The  Dog  was  cross  and  would  not  let  the  Ox  touch  the 
hay!    The  Ox  caUed  him  a  "surly  creature." 

He  said,  "You  cannot  eat  the  hay  yourself,  and  yet 
you  will  not  let  any  one  else  have  it." 

First  day 
Cut  and  paste  the  dog  in  the  manger.  /Tinanger  is'a> 
feeding  trough  for  animals.t'zed  by  V:»i  .      ^  1- 

{Continued  on  fafe  389) 
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June    Nature  Study 

Margaret  Bakenhus 


Trees 


Motive 

To  teach  the  children  to  distinguish  and  name  the  com- 
mon trees  by  their  leaves,  shape  and  bark;  to  increase  their 
appreciation  and  love  for  trees;  to  show  them  the  beauty 
and  value  of  trees;  to  sharpen  their  power  of  observation; 
to  develop  their  sense  of  touch. 

Materials 

Familiar  trees;  different  kinds  of  tree  seeds,  leaves, 
birk  and  woods;  drawing,  cutting  and  painting  materials; 
blue  print  paper;  camera  printing  frame  or  glass;  related 
stories  and  pictures. 

Points  to  be  Developed 

1  Trees  &d  people  are  very  much  alike. 

2  The  source  of  trees.    How  trees  are  multiplied. 

3  Why  trees  are  planted. 

4  Uses  of  trees. 

5  The  general  characteristics  of  the  conunon  trees: 

Shape. 

Trunk  —  growth,    circumference,    height    above 

groimd. 
Arrangement  of  branches. 
Color  and  surface  of  bark. 
Roots  —  size,  direction  and  reach  for  food. 
Buds. 
Leaves  —  color,  shape,  size,  surface,  arrangement, 

how  the  simlight  reaches  them. 
Flowers. 
Fruit. 
Age. 

6  Motions  and  soimds  of  trees. 

7  The  trees'  friends. 

8  The  trees'  enemies: 

Tree  pests  —  insect  borers,  suckers,  chewers. 

Drought. 

Wind. 

Ice,  frost,  hail,  snow. 

lightning. 

Fire, 

Floods. 

Thoughtless  people  and  animals. 

9  Other  interesting  things  about  trees. 

The  children  have  been  watching  and  finding  out  many 
things  about  trees  since  these  got  ready  for  their  winter's 
sleep.  Ask  them  if  they  ever  thought  how  very  much  like 
people  trees  are.  Let  them  tell  you  in  what  way  trees  are 
like  us,  and  write  their  suggestions  on  the  blackboard. 

1  No  two  people  are  exactly  alike.    No  two  trees  are 

exactly  alike. 

2  Trees  grow.    The  tiny  baby  tree  develops  little  by 

little  into  a  big  tree. 

3  Trees  eat  and  drink.    Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity 

to  review  the  work  of  leaves  and  roots. 

4  Trees  breathe.    Let  the  children  tell  how. 

5  Trees  sleep.    The  children  have  seen  the  trees  asleep 

all  winter.  Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  seen  a  tree 
asleep  at  night.  Tell  them  to  observe  the  position 
of  the  leaves  on  a  certain  tree  during  the  day  and 
at  night.    Is  there  any  difference? 

6  Trees  care  for  their  babies. 

7  Trees  put  on  wanner  clothing  in  winter. 

8  Trees  get  their  clothing  torn  and  must  mend  it. 

9  Trees  feel  hurts  just  as  we  do.    Their  cuts  and  bruises 

and  their  broken  limbs  must  be  given  attention. 
10    Trees  work.    Through  their  labor  they  add  to  the 
beauty  and  riches  of  the  world. 


Are  there  any  trees  about  your  home?  Describe  them. 
How  did  they  get  there?    Take  up  the  source  of  trees: 

1  The  forest 

Where  did  the  trees  in  the  forest  come  from? 

How  are  the  trees  in  the  forest  multiplied?  Let  the 
children  tell  of  the  work  of  the  squirrels  and  birds  in  plant- 
ing trees. 

How  do  the  trees  of  the  forest  plant  their  own  seeds? 
Examine  the  seeds  that  were  collected  last  fall  and  this 
spring.  Let  the  children  discover  that  such  seeds  as  the 
elm,  poplar  and  willow  are  light  so  that  the  wind  may  scat- 
ter them.  The  rain,  too,  helps  the  trees  to  do  their  own 
planting  by  floating  the  seeds  to  low,  moist  places.  The 
seeds  of  nut  trees,  such  as  acorns,  hazelnuts  and  chestnuts, 
are  roimd  so  that  they  may  roll  into  holes  or  down  the  hill- 
sides, where  the  leaves  cover  them.  Rains  often  carry 
these  seeds  along  and  drop  them  in  fertile'places.  The 
seeds  of  fleshy  fruits,  such  as  wild  cherry,  dogwood  and 
crab  apple,  roll  into  new  places.  These  seeds  have  been 
given  an  attractive  covering  so  that  birds  and  animals  will 
help  scatter  them.  The  wind,  rain  and  animals  help  the 
trees  to  do  their  own  seed  planting.  Trees  also  multiply 
themselves  naturally  by  sprouts  and  by  cast-off  twigs. 

Tell  about  the  artificial  seeding  of  forests  and  why  it  is 
done.  Discuss  the  life  and  work  of  the  forester,  and  show 
pictures  of  the  big  forests  of  our  own  coimtry  and  of  the 
Black  Forest  of  Germany  and  the  old  English  forests.  A 
trip  to  a  forest  or  woods  would  reveal  many  interesting 
things  to  the  children. 

Why  do  so  few  seeds  grow  to  be  trees?  Review  the 
care  that  must  be  taken  to  keep  tree  seeds  from  losing  their 
vitality.  Disciiss  how  Nature  cares  for  its  tree  seeds  and 
what  the  seedsman  does  to  protect  them.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  choose  a  seed  they  know.  Let  them  tell  about  the 
possibilities  of  their  seed  —  the  tree  it  may  grow  to  be,  its 
size,  beauty,  children,  age,  usefulness. 

2  The  Nursery 

Why  does  the  gardener  call  his  tree  garden  a  nursery? 
Have  you  ever  visited  a  niursery?  If  there  is  a  nursery 
near  your  school,  take  the  children  to  visit  it.  Let  them 
find  out  all  they  can  about  grafting  and  budding.  If  you 
wished  to  plant  a  tree,  what  would  you  do,  transplant  one 
from  a  forest,  buy  one  from  a  nursery,  or  plant  a  seed? 
Tell  the  story  of  Johnny  Appleseed. 


Why 
1 

'  do  people  plant  trees? 
For  shade. 

2 
3 

For  beauty. 
For  the  fruit. 

4 

For  windbreaks. 

5 
6 

7 

For  hedges. 
For  the  sap. 
For  the  bark. 

8 

For  the  wood. 

9 

To  hold  the  banks  of  streams  and  ditches. 

Imagine  the  world  without  trees.  Would  you  like  to 
live  in  such  a  world?  Why  not?  What  would  we  lose  if 
the  trees  left  us?  Do  you  think  there  are  enough  trees 
planted  in  this  neighborhood?  If  you  should  plant  a  tree 
now,  what  good  might  result  from  it?  Let  each  child 
plant  a  tree  seed,  either  outdoors  or  in  a  flower  pot  or  box. 
Soak  the  seeds  before  planting  them. 

The  uses  of  trees. 

We  have  seen  that  we  could  not  do  without  trees.  For 
the  next  lesson,  be  ready  to  tell  what  the  trees  give  us. 
Who  will  have  the  greatest  number  of  things  to  report? 
Write  the  list  on  the  blackboard.  ■ 

1    Food  —  fruits,  nuts,  oils,  spices,  gum.^lC 
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2  Lumber  —  for  houses,  furniture,  boats,  cars,  trestles, 
raUway  ties,  bridges,  paper,  fuel,  barrels,  boxes,  tool- 
handles,  toys,  shoes,  clothes-pins,  water-pipes,  wooden 
ware,  artificial  limbs,  lead  pencils,  mining  timbers,  etc. 

3  When  wood  is  distilled  it  gives  vinegar  for  the  table, 
alcohol  for  the  painter,  adds  for  the  chemist,  creosote  for 
the  wood  preserver,  gas  for  fuel  and  light,  charcoal,  lamp- 
black, ietc. 

4  The  maple  tree  gives  S3rrup,  the  pine  tree  turpentine 
and  tar,  the  cork  tree  cork,  the  rubber  tree  rubber. 

5  The  bark  of  trees  gives  dyes,  tannin,  medicines,  mats, 
nets,  baskets,  ropes. 

6  Trees  protect  the  groimd  bom  the  hot  sun.  Put 
a  thermometer  in  the  sun  and  one  in  the  shade.  What  is 
the  value  of  this  protection? 

7  Trees  hold  the  rain  water.  Some  one  has  said  forests 
are  vast  sponges  that  soak  up  the  rain  and  give  it  out  slowly. 
The  benefit  pi  this  to  man? 

8  Trees  are  air  purifiers.  They  absorb  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  poisonous  to  people,  and  give  out  oxygen, 

9  Trees  create  soil. 

Common  Trees 

Teach  "Na^ning  the  Trees"  from  Eleanor  Smith's  Primer 
of  Vocal  Music. 

Do  you  know  the  trees  by  name 

When  you  see  them  growing 
In  the  fields  and  in  the  woods? 

They  are  well  worth  knowing. 

W&tch  them  In  the  eariy  ^ring 

When  their  buds  are  swelling, 
Watch  each  tiny  little  leaf 

Leave  its  cozy  dwelling. 

Watch  them  later  when  their  leaves 

Everywhere  are  showing, 
Soon  you'll  know  the  different  trees 

When  you  see  than  growing. 

Do  you  know  the  trees  by  name?  What  trees  do  you 
know?  How  do  you  know  them?  (Sometimes  by  their 
leaves  and  buds,  sometimes  by  their  shape  and  branching, 
sometimes  by  their  bark.)  Everybody  knows  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  by  its  shape,  the  birch  by  its  bark  and  the 
pine  tree  by  its  needles.  Select  certain  trees  that  you  wish 
your  children  to  know.  Take  them  to  one  of  these  trees 
and  let  them  tell  you  everything  they  can  about  it.  Bring 
out  the  general  characteristics  of  the  tree  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  plan.  Find  other  trees  of  its  kind  and 
verify  your  discoveries.  When  you  return  to  the  school- 
room, make  a  record  on  the  blackboard  of  all  you  foimd  out 
about  this  tree.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  see  how  many 
trees  of  its  kind  they  can  fiad.  Teadi  the  children  to  draw, 
paint  and  cut  the  tree  so  as  to  bring  out  its  characteristics. 
The  nimaber  of  trees  your  children  are  to  become  familiar 
with  will  depend  upon  the  kinds  of  trees  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. 

Children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  many  trees 
by  their  leaves.  Tell  them  what  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  says: 
"The  leaf  of  the  tree  is  its  visiting  card.  We  may  learn 
to  know  trees  by  their  leaves  as  easily  as  if  the  name  were 
written  across  the  face  of  the  leaf."  The  class  will  enjoy 
making  a  book  of  blueprint  pictiures  of  leaves.  The  follow- 
ing directions  were  published  many  years  ago  in  Primary 
Education: 

Taking  a  Leaf's  Picture 

''Procure  at  a  photogn4>hic  supply  sUxt  a  package  of  blue  print 
paper,  in  small  sheets.  As  you  open  the  package  be  careful  to  let  no 
light  strike  the  paper. 

"  Let  the  children  select  a  small  leaf,  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  the  paper, 
and  put  both  inside  a  camera  printing  frame,  if  you  have  one.  If  not, 
put  between  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  a  piece  of  window-glass,  slipping 
rubber  bands  over  the  ends  to  hold  all  together. 

Stand  the  frame  in  a  window  in  strong  simlight  for  a  few  minutes, 
or  until  the  paper  has  a  bronze  effect.  Then  remove  it  and  put  it  in  a 
bowl  of  dean  water,  being  sure  that  the  children  see  the  change  that 
takes  place. 


You  shouki  now  have  a  beautiful  white  leaf  on  a  blue  background. 

A  row  of  different  kinds  of  leaves  mounted  on  gray  paper  makes 
an  artistic  border  for  a  short  blackboard.  Blueprints  moimted  on 
white  make  pretty  covers  for  the  children's  drawings.  Let  the  chil- 
dren draw  the  leaves  and  see  if  they  can  make  as  good  pictures  as  the 
Sim  did." 

Notice  the  wonderful  fact  that  no  two  leaves  are  exactly 
alike. 

K  you  have  a  camera  take  pictures  of  the  trees  the  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  know  and  make  blue  prints  of  them. 
These  blue  prints  are  inexpensive  and  the  children  will 
be  delighted  to  make  a  tree  booklet  of  them. 

Keep  a  record  in  writing,  drawing,  cutting,  or  pictures 
of  the  different  trees  that  are  known  by  tibeir  shape  — 
Lombardy  poplar,  fir,  weeping  willow,  elm  —  and  by  their 
bark  —  birch,  madrona,  sycamore,  beech,  dogwood. 

Play  games  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  trees: 

1  Pass  slips  of  paper  with  the  names  of  the  known  trees 
on  them.  When  his  tiun  comes,  each  child  draws  or  de- 
scribes his  tree  for  the  others  to  guess  its  name.  Older 
children  may  be  given  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  write  about 
their  tree  and  then  asked  to  read  the  paper  to  the  class. 

2  Let  one  child  sketch  a  tree  on  the  board,  another 
write  its  name  imdemeath. 

3  Hold  up  leaves  for  the  children  to  name.  See  which 
row  of  pupils  makes  no  mistake. 

4  Hold  up  pictures  of  trees.    Who  can  name  them? 

5  Let  a  row  of  pupils  go  to  the  board.  Whisper  to 
each  child  a  leaf  to  draw.    Who  has  told  his  story  best? 

6  Blindfold  a  child.  Give  him  different  leaves  to  guess 
by  touch. 

7  K  you  have  pieces  of  bark  from  different  kinds  of 
trees,  let  the  children  tell,  by  feeling  or  touching  them,  from 
what  tree  they  came. 

Discuss  the  motions  of  trees.  Even  little  children  will 
see  the  beauty  of  motion  in  the  simshine.  Study  tree 
shadows.  Notice  that  the  motion  of  some  trees  is  grace- 
fid  and  easy,  of  others  stiff  and  awkward.  Some  trees  seem 
calm,  others  nervous.  Sometimes  the  whole  tree  bends, 
again  only  the  leaves  or  branches.  Would  the  tree  be  as 
beautiful  without  motions? 

Do  trees  make  any  soimds?  The  wind  murmuring 
through  the  leaves  makes  you  think  of  what?  Some  one 
has  said  that  trees  talk  with  their  himdred  thousand  whis- 
pering tongues.  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  saying? 
Tell  the  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis. 

Some  Interesting  Topics  on  Tkees 

1  Galls  —  how  they  get  on  the  trees  and  what  use 
man  makes  of  them. 

2  TruflSes  —  where  they  grow  and  how  f oimd  by  pigs 
and  dogs.    Their  commercial  use. 

3  The  water  witch. 

4  Acorns  —  How  the  Indians  bake,  shell  and  grind 
them  into  a  meal  out  of  which  they  make  bread.  How 
swine  are  fattened  with  acorns.  How  tanners  use  acorn 
cups. 

5  Willow  whistles. 

6  Historical  American  trees. 

7  Dwarf  fruit  trees  of  Europe  and  the  dwarf  trees  of 
Japan. 

8  Bamboo  tree  and  its  uses. 

9  The  wonderful  palm  and  its  many  uses. 

10  Wood  lore. 

11  Tree  worship. 

12  A  liunber  camp. 

Let  the  children  color  raffia  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
For  an  orange  or  red  brown  dye  use  white  alder  bark. 
Cut  the  bark  into  little  pieecs.  Put  it  in  a  vessel  with 
water.  Soak  the  raffia  in  this  for  a  day  or  two,  or  until 
it  has  the  desired  shade.  Cedar  bark  will  give  a  brown 
dye.  Make  this  colored  raffia  into  mats,  b^ets,  doll  hats 
or  reins.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 

Wool  may  be  dyed  in  the  same  way.  O 
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It  would  be  interesting  for  each  room  to  make  one  basket 
of  native  materials.    Indians  used: 

The  long,  tough  fibers  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar. 

Cedar  laughs,  peeled  and  split. 

Hazelnut  bDUghs,  peeled  and  split. 

Dogwood  boughs. 

WiUow  boughs  and  twigs. 

Doll  furniture  and  flower  boxes  may  be  fastened  from 
twigs.  The  twigs  may  be  either  tied  or  nailed  together. 
Use  small  wire  nails. 

Pictures 

(Perry  Pictures) 

Road  Through  the  Woods  — Coral 

Spring  —  Coroi 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs  —  Corot 

Landscape  —  Diana  —  Carol 

The  Lake  —  Corot 

Pastiurage  in  the  Forest  —  Jacque 

End  of  Day  —  Adan 

By  the  River  —  Lerolle 

Shepherdess  —  LeroUe 

Landscape  —  The  Hunt  —  Ruysdad 

Landscape  —  Spring  —  Ruysdad 

Avenue  of  Trees  —  Hobbema 

September  —  Ztiber 

The  Brookside  —  Hart 

Landscape  —  Spring  —  Daubigny 

Old  Liberty  Tree  —  Boston 

Trees  Affected  by  Storms. 

Big  trees  of  California  (several  pictures) 

Redwoods. 

Fallen  Sequoia. 

Lumber  for  the  Gold  Belt. 

Washington  Elm  —  Cambridge. 


Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Park  of  Monceau. 

Fontainebleau  Forest. 

Longfellow's  Arm  Chair. 

Charter  Oak  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pictures  of  Forest  Trees  (24  different  subjects). 

Stories 

The  Fir  Tree  —  Andersen 

The  Discontented  Pine-tree  —  Fairyland  of  Flowers 

Story  of  the  Forest  —  Slory  Hour  —  K.  D.  Wigtin 

Trees  — WkiUier*s  Child  Life 

Philemon  and  Baucis  —  Cooke 

Legend  of  the  Moimtain  Ash 

Apollo  and  Daphne  —  Baldwin 

Mr.  Maple  and  Mr.  Pine  —  W.  J.  Brier 

Legend  of  the  Poplar  —  Cooke 

Rhoecus 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Piper  —  Slocklon 

Taste  of  Maine  Birch  —  Burroughs 

The  Apple  Tree  —  Burroughs 

The  Arab  to  the  Pahn  —  Bayard  Taylor 

From  My  Armchair  —  Longfellow 

Hiawatha's   Sailing  —  Lon^ellow 


Robin  Speaks 


It's  kind  of  you  to  build  that  buxi-house, 
With  pretty  roof  and  dome  so  neat. 

Some  day,  I'd  like  to  try  it,  thank  you, 
A  cold  one,  full  of  rain  and  deet; 
But  0,  to-day  is  blossom-sweet! 

So  long  I've  loved  this  old  tree  best, 

I  think  I'll  build  up  here  my  nest!  —  A.  E.  A. 
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Problems  for  the  Grocery   Store 

Arranged  by  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Gail  Calmerton,  Supervisor 

A  Closing-out  Sale 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  grocery  store  lessons 
presented  in  the  Primary  Education  from  September, 
1916,  to  June,  1917. 

September 

1  Where  to  secure  material. 

2  Learning  how  to  make  bills. 

3  Learning  how  to  make  change. 

4  Games  in  making  change. 

November 

1  Find  cost  of  sending  dinner  to  a  poor  family. 

2  Manner  of  speaking  over  a  telephone. 

3  Making  of  appropriate  problems  for  Thanksgiving. 

December 

1  Buying  and  selling  of  toys  instead  of  the  regular 

conmiodities. 

2  Making  out  bills. 

January 

1  January  Clearance  Sale. 

2  Printing  of  signs  by  children. 

February 

1  Inventory  of  stock  on  hand  after  the  January  sale. 

2  Drill  on  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

3  Restocking  the  store. 

March 

1  Spring  Opening  Sale. 

2  Restocking. 

3  Drill  on  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth. 

April 

1  General  review. 

2  Suggestions  for  di£ferent  methods  of  using  the  gro- 

cery. 

May 

1  Drill  in  the  ethics  of  Salesmanship. 

2  Making  change. 

3  Seeing  how  many  articles  can  be  bought  for  a  definite 

amount  of  money. 

June 

Closing-out  Sale. 


Reduce  price  of  articles  in  the  store  as:  $1.00  reduced  to 
98  cents,  so  that  the  addition  problems  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Jime  being  the  last  month  in  the  school  year,  a  closing  out 
sale  and  inventory  of  the  stock  on  hand  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

Step  I 

Give  each  pupil  one  kind  of  stock  to  coimt. 

Report  the  count  to  the  "clerk"  to  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard,  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  pupil  who 
reports  it. 

A  second  set  of  children  counts  the  same  groups  of  boxes 
and  reports  to  the  clerk.  Each  count  is  placed  adjoining 
the  previous  corresponding  count  on  the  blackboard. 

Continue  imtil  the  whole  class  has  counted. 

Blackboard  review  reveals  errors  and  who  made  them. 

Demonstrates  necessity  for  accuracy  in  coimting. 

Pupils  act  in  pairs  checking  each  other's  count  before 
reporting. 

Report  and  review  as  before.  Ask  how  many  boxes 
are  on  hand  and  demonstrate  addition  as  the  means  to  find 
out  easily. 

Again  acting  in  pairs,  one  calls  off  the  coimt  piece  by 
piece,  partner  keeps  tally  four  marks  down  and  one  across. 
In  business  practise  eacn  group  of  five  is  called  a  "gate." 
Tallies  on  paper  or  on  blackboard.  Tallies  translated 
into  figures.  Both  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  used. 
Thus:  four  "gates"  and  three  tallies  over  equal  23.  Or 
since  the  fifth  "gate"  is  started  but  not  completed,  five 
"gates"  less  two  tallies  equal  23. 

Subtract  the  soiled,  damaged,  and  missing  boxes  from 
the  total  nimtiber  of  boxes  on  hand  in  the  fall,  showing  the 
number  remaining  in  good  condition  and  also  the  number 
needed. 

The  Model-Store-Keeping  Department,  Educational 
Foundations,  33  East  27th  Street,  New  York,  will  check  up 
the  pupils'  Inventories  and  will  replace  lost  or  damaged 
artides. 

The  pupib  can  pack  away  the  perfect  cartons  in  large 
boxes,  throw  away  the  soiled  packiages;  and  sort  out  the 
money.  Each  child  may  have  kept  toy  money  in  a  paper 
envelope,  which  he  called  his  pocketbook. 

Bertha  Tourr 
Katharine  Hartte 
Larene  Travers 

CommiUee 


Getting  Ready  for  the'*Birdi 
The  childiea  of  Lockwood  School,  AlpeDe.  Mkh..  MuiretU  HillUrd,  PriadptI 
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How  to  Teach  the  Retarded  Child 


Francesca  A«  Henke 


Number  Occupation 

1    If  possible,  give  each  child  a  box  filled  with  figures 

and  the  signs  H X  -*-  =» ;  also  a  box  filled  with  lentils, 

beans,  small  sticks  —  any  small  objects  to  asskt  coimting 
for  seat  work. 

Place  on  blackboard  thus,  because  retarded  pupils  must 
have  such  pictures  constantly  in  view;  or  if  tJiere  be  not 
suflScient  blackboard  space,  charts  may  be  made  of  brown 
or  white  cheap  paper  using  rubber  pen  or  black  "marking 
crayon"  which  makes  a  heavy  black  line: 


1 


one 


2 

two 

n 

• 

• 

3 

three 

ni 

•• 

• 

4 

four 

IV 

•• 

•• 

5 

five 

V 

••• 

•• 

+    -    X 

■i-     = 

1  —  1  =  0 

1 
—1 

0 

1  +  1  =  2 
2—1  =  1 

2  —  2  =  0 
2X1  =  2 

1        2 
1    —1 

2 
—2 

1 
X2 

2        1 

0 

2 

2  +  1  =  3  3  —  1  =  2  3  —  3  =  0 
1  +  2  =  3  3  —  2  =  1  3X1  =  3 


2  13      3      3      1 
12—1—2  —3  X3 


3  3      2 


0      3 

2  +  2  =  4  1+3=4  4  —  2  =  2  4  —  4  =  0  4X1  =  4 
3X1  =  4  4  —  1  =  3  4  —  3=  1  2X2  =  4 

3  +  2  =  5  4+1  =  5  5  —  5  =  0  5  —  1  =  4  5  —  2  =  3 
2  +  3  =  5  1  +  4  =  5  5  —  4= 1  5  —  3  =  2  5X1  =  5 

When  all  combinations  through  5  are  learned  thoroughly 
the  pupils  learn  to  10  readily,  but  we  must  keep  to  the 
very  b^inning  imtil  learned;  for  variety  the  pupils  may 
count  thus:  1, 2, 3,  4,  6;  5,  4,  3,  2,  1;  then  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10;  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1;  then  from 
1  to  15  and  15  to  1;  from  1  to  20  and  20  to  1. 

Now  the  pupil  learns  rapidly.  The  great  mistake  we  are 
apt  to  make  with  retarded  pupils  is  to  hurry  them  on.  I 
foimd  great  success  by  driUing  over  and  over,  using  many 
devices  (see  illustration)  on  the  lowest  number  until  learned 
as:  1  +  1  =  2;  one  +  one  =  two;  1  and  1  are  2;  one 
and  one  are  two;  and  using  the  letter  boxes  (one  and  one 
are  two);  and  writing  on  paper  or  blackboard  with  pen, 
pencil,  white  crayon  or  colored  crayon  1  +  1=2:  and  using 
tablets  and  pictures: 


K  the  pupil  has  any  intellect  he  will  learn  so  much; 
and  the  splendid  encouragement  is  that  when  one  fact  is 
once  learned  we  can  build  on  it,  slowly  to  be  sure. 

Place  on  blackboard  to  remain,  groups: 


Teach  time  and  use  words  clock,  watch,  tick,  strike, 
hour,  half,  quarter,  minutes: 


60  minutes 
24  hours 

7  days 

4  weeks 
12  months 

dozen 
half  dozen 
quarter  dozen  =  3 


12  inches 

3  feet 

2  pints 

4  quarts 


1  hour     5  cents  =  1  nickel 

1  day    10  cents  =  1  dime 

1  week     2  nickels  =  1  dime 

1  month  25  cents  =  1  quarter 

1  year     5  nickels  =  1  quarter 
2  dimes  +  1  nickel  =  1  quarter 

50  cents  =  1  half  dollar 

5  dimes  =  1  half  dollar 

10  nickels  =  1  half  dollar 

2  quarters  =  1  half  dollar 

100  cents  =  1  dollar 

20  nickels  =  1  dollar 

10  dimes  =  1  dollar 

=  1  quart     4  quarters  =  1  dollar 

=  1  gallon  2  half  dollars  =  1  dollar 
etc.                  $.01      $.10      $1       $10 


12 
6 


=  1  foot 
=  1  yard 


These  tables  appeal  especially  to  retarded  pupils  and  they 
learn  many  number  combinations  and  problems. 

1  How  many  cents  are  there  in  a  nickel,  dime,  quarter, 
half  dollar,  etc. 

2  There  are cents  in  a  — ,  — ,  — ,  — ,  — ,  etc. 

3  Measure  9  inches.    Draw  a  line  6  inches  long,  etc. 


Teach  tables,  as  many  as  possible: 
2X1  = 
2X2  = 
2X3  = 
2X4  = 
2X5  = 


2X  6  = 
2X7  = 
2X  8  = 
2X  9  = 
2X  10  = 


ones  = 
twos  = 
threes  = 
fours  = 
fives  = 
sixes  = 
sevens  = 
eights  = 
nines  = 
tens     = 


1,  2.  3, 

2,  4,  6, 

3,  6,  9, 

4,  8,  12, 

5,  10,  15, 

6,  12,  18, 

7,  14,  21, 

8,  16,  24, 

9,  18,  27, 
10,  20,  30, 


4,  5, 
8,  10, 
12,  15, 
16,  20, 
20,  25, 
24,  30, 
28,  35, 
32,  40, 
36,  45, 
40,  50, 


6,  7, 
12,  14, 
18,  21, 
24,28, 
30,  35, 
36,  42, 
42,49, 
48,  46, 
64,  63, 
60,  70, 


8,  9, 
16,  18, 
24,27, 
32,  36, 
40,  45, 
48,  54, 
56,  63, 
64,72, 
72,  81, 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


80,  90,  100 


Recite,  write,  and  have  "number  bees  or  matches.'' 

123456789    10 
11    12    13    14    15    16    17    18    19    20 
21222324252627282930 
and  so  on  to  100. 


(«) 

1  one 

2  two 

3  three 
etc.,  to  20 


(*) 
10    ten 
20    twenty 
30    thirty 
40    forty 
etc.,  to  100 


(c)    Good  Busy  Wosk  at  Seats 
10  +  5  =  15;  ten  and  five  are  fifteen. 
10  boys  and  6  boys  are  15  boys.    (Figures.) 
Ten  boys  +  five  boys  =  fifteen  boys.    (Signs.) 
Ten  boys  and  five  lioys  are  fifteen  boys.    (Sentence 

—  all  words.) 
I  had  10  cents;  my  brother  gave  me  5  cents,  then  I 

bad  15  cents.    (Child's  problem.) 

Use  simple  number  problem  books  for  oral  and  occupa- 
tion work.  Digitized  by  VijOOQIC 
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The   Eternal  Question  —  Arithmetic 


Hattie  Neubrik 

(Book  liffau  laerred) 


Addition  and  Subtraction  Drill 

THE  High  School  teachers  complain  of  the  students 
advanced  to  them  from  the  grammar  grades.  The 
grammar  teachers  say  their  children  are  sadly  defi- 
cient as  they  come  up  from  the  primary. 
The  third  and  second  grade  teachers  in  their  turn  find 
fault  with  the.  tots  advanced  to  them  and  the  poor  first 
pade  teacher  just  has  to  smile  grimly  and  bear  it;  she 
cannot  blame  it  on  anybody,  unless  she  says  "Her  babies 
have  not  had  kindergarten  training,  you  see." 

When  complaint  is  made  of  the  Three  R's  there  is  just  a 
little  more  fussing  and  fuming  about  the  last  one  —  '^]^" 
metic  —  and  especially  is  this  fault-finding  about  addition 
and  subtraction.  We  hear  grammar  teachers  say  "our 
children  can  multiply  and  divide,  but  the  most  common 
and  frequent  mistakes  are  in  addition  and  subtraction." 
They  make  this  evident  in  their  Minimum  Essentials  and 
the  statistics  show  Uiat  the  larger  percentage  of  errors  do 
really  occur  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Then,  does  it 
not  seem  to  us  that  we  as  primary  teachers  ought  to  stress 
more  these  conunon  everyday  facts.  True,  we  teach  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  as  earnestly  and  conscientiously  as  we 
can,  yet  there  is  something  lacking  if  certain  combinations 
do  not  "stick"  in  the  mind,  all  of  which  sifts  down  to  this 
one  thing  —  the  necessity  for  more  drill.  I  might  say  here 
the  more  diversified  this  "drill"  the  better  the  results. 

I  take  pleasure  m  presenting  this  new  device,  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  readers  of  Psdcary  Educatign. 

Number  Device  —  Catcher 

This  device  presupposes  that  the  number  combinations 
have  been  taught  objectively  and  concretely,  as  it  is  too 
abstract  for  new  work,  and  as  said  before,  it  is  simply  a  drill. 

The  children  of  the  second  grade  have  some  idea  of  the 
sequence  of  numbers  as  they  appear  in  table  form.  They 
see  these  tables  in  the  back  of  th&i  nimiber  book. 

Well,  in  every  table  we  have  a  Base.  They  know  from 
their  various  games  outdoors  what  a  Base  means.  Dwell 
on  this  at  length  and  let  them  understand  that  when  on 
the  "Base"  they  cannot  be  caught.  For  instance,  in  the 
6Table  — ourbaseis6-f  6*  12.  Write  this  on  the  board 
thus: 

|6  +  6  «  12| 

Explain  this  is  the  Base  of  this  table  and  when  in  doubt, 
they  can  always  run  back  to  it  (either  figuratively  or  liter- 
ally) and  not  get  caught. 

In  this  game  you  can  run  either  forward  or  backwards 

thus:  , 

|6  +  6  =  12|         Now  step  forward 


top,  so  proceed  and  write  6  +  5  =  11;  then  6  +  4  =  10; 
6  +  3  =  9;  6  +  2  =  8;  6-fl  =  7.  When  up  to  the  top, 
the  board  ought  to  look  as  follows,^  though  at  each  st« 
backwards  write  the  combination  always  just  one  step  badt 
of  the  Base  6  +  6  =  12. 

6+1=7 
6  +  2=  8 
6  +  3=  9 
6  +  4  =  10 
6  +  6  =  11 


6  +  7  =  13 

Forward 

Again 

6  +  8  =  14 

Forward 

Again 

6  +  9  =  15 

Forward 

|6  +  6  =  12| 

Impress  the  idea  of  stepping  backward  and  be  careful  to 
really  start  at  the  Base  and  write  the  6  +  5  =  11,  just  one 
step  back  of  the  Base. 

Suppose  I  call  6  +  6  -.  The  child^does  not  know;  I 
say,  "Run  to  the  Base."  He  says:  6  +  6  =  12.^  Then 
6  +  5  =  11.    He  gets  it  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.'  ^ 

Sometimes  we  vary  again  by  pladng  on  the  floor  the 
Foot  Rules,  which  we  play  are  the  steps,  and  I  arrange  them 
to  look  like  regular  steps  thus: 


6  +  6  =  12 


So  if  the  Catcher  (who  is  myself)  asks  "6  +  9"  and  the 
child  does  not  know,  I  say  "Rim  back  to  Base  so  as  not 
to  be  caught."    He  immediately  says:   "6  +  6=  12." 

Then  I  say  Step  forward  imtU  you  reach  the  "6  +  9" 
step.  If  at  first  he  cannot  do  tins  I  write  on  the  board 
the  Base  6  +  6  =  12  (accent  this  with  colored  chalk 
aroimd  it),  and  I  help  him  to  write  underneath  each  suc- 
ceeding step  forward. 

We  can  also  step  backward  in  this  game,  and  the  children 
are  always  delighted  to  know  they  can  run  two  ways,  for- 
ward and  backward  and  yet  always  come  back  to  Base. 

Write  the  Base  again: 

6  +  6  =  12 

All  right;  now  we  are  going  to  step  backward  up  to  the 


To  the  first  child  —  "Run  and  get  in  the  Base"  —  "Put 
hands  on  hips  and  jimip  forward.'*  Child  stands  on  Baae 
marked  with  colored  chialk  and  at  each  jump  calls  out  the 
step  thus:  "6  +  7  »  13"  — next  jump  "6 +  8  =  14"and 

so  on. 

To  the  next  child — "Run  and  get  on  the  Base."  "Now, 
John,  you  are  going  to  have  something  hard  to  do;  I  wish 
you  to  jiunp  backwards."  John  runs  and  stands  on  the 
Base,  hands  on  hips,  and  proceeds  to  jiunp  backward  say- 
ing, "6  +  5  «  11"  and  linds  on  one  ruler  nearer  the  top. 
He'jumps  again  and  says  "6  +  4  =  10"  and  so  on  until 
he  reaches  the  top  of  the  step,  where  sometimes  I  have  a  little 
chair  or  stool  for  hun  to  jump  up  on. 

We  have  a  whole  row  of  cliildren  sometimes  jumping  at 
the  same  time  and  they  do  love  the  jiunping  badkward. 
In  order  to  make  them  keep  together  I  say,  for  each  step, 
'*iiunp,"  they  saying  in  unison  the  step  they  are  on: 
"6  +  7  -  13"  another  "jump,"  6  +  8-14,  etc. 

In  the  7  Table  our  Base  is  7  +  7  =  14 
In  the  8  Table  it  is  8  +  8  =  16 
In  the  9  Table  it  is  9  +  9  =  18 

It  is  well  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  way  the 
tables  look.  Let  them  see  the  7  or  8  Table  as  a  whole 
before  proceeding  with  this  device. 

When  it  comes  to  subtraction  we  use  this  idea  inversely. 
The  child  does  not  know  "  17—9. "  I  say  "  Get  on  the  Base 
of  the  9  Table."  He  repUes  "9  +  9  =  18."  "Stq)  back- 
ward until  you  come  to  17."  "9  +  8  «  17."  He  finds 
tiiat  "8"  is  Ins  number  wanted  and  quickly  gives  the  an- 
swer. 

We  play  one  table  at  a  time  until  this  is  mastered  thor- 
oughly, and  by  that  I  mean  so  learned  that  these  number 
facts  are  almost  automatic,  for  accuracy  and  speed  go  hand 
in  hand.  You  will  be  surprised  how  well  the  children  take 
to  this  device-  That  idea  of  "Catcher,"  "Getting 
Caught "  and  "Base"  means  a  lot  to  them.  And  once  we  get 
their  Mediate  Interest  in  Numbers  half  of  our  battle  is 
won  in  this  Eternal  Question,  ^j^^^  ^y  LrrOOQ IC 
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A  Green-Grocer's  Shop  on  the  Sand-Table 

An  English  Teacher 


Introduction 

In  handwork  lessons  it  is  not  only  important  to  have 
the  material  suited  to  the  skill  of  the  children  at  each  stage 
of  their  development,  it  is  also  necessary  to  connect  the  new 
trial  of  skill  with  the  knowledge  already  possessed.  For 
this  reason,  when  selecting  a  new  form  of  handwork  we 
examine  the  children's  environment  at  home,  in  the  streets 
and  in  school  and  try  to  make  connections.  Nothing  is 
more  familiar  to  the  little  Londoner,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
city  dweller,  than  the  open-fronted  fruit  stores  with  their 
gaily  colored  fruits  and  v^etables,  and  that  is  why  the 
children  entered  with  zest  into  the  idea  of  making  a  "real 


LESSONS  IN  CONNECTION 

Paper  Modeling 

Boxes  Each  child  had  an  oblong  of  white  cartridge 
paper.  Some  were  9"  x  4J"  and  others  6"  X  3".  The 
oblong  was  folded  into  sixteen  parts.  Cuts  were  made  on 
the  tUck  lines  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


The  Model 

This  model  took  nearly  a  term  to  complete. 

The  children  cut  out,  drew  and  modeled  each  week  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  because  they  were  eager  for  the  work 
to  be  good  enough  for  "  our  shop." 

The  shapes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  amongst  the 
simplest  for  little  children  to  draw  and  model,  and  as  these 
children  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six,  such  things 
were  very  suitable  for  them. 

At  the  back  of  the  sand-table  the  teacher  pinned  card- 
board, with  a  hole  cut  for  the  door  into  the  shop  (the  interior 
of  the  shop  did  not  appear  on  the  model,  as,  in  London,  the 
green-grocer  has  all  his  goods  displayed  outside). 

The  free- cutting  and  cut-out  drawings  were  pinned  across 
the  cardboard  as  if  hanging  up.  On  the  sand  tray  three 
large  boxes  of  Tillich's  Bricks  were  placed  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion. These  were  the  stalls  that  the  green-grocer  has  out- 
side his  shop.  On  these  were  placed  tiie  boxes  and  baskets 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  made  by  the  diildren. 

On  the  sand  in  front  of  the  stalls,  clay  boards  were  placed 
side  by  side  for  the  pavement. 

One  little  girl  brought  a  doll  dressed  as  a  Red  Cross  Nurse, 
and  the  teacher  was  told  she  was  buying  grapes  for  some 
woimded  soldiers.  Other  dolls  were  loaned  as  customers 
and  one  to  serve.    A  pair  of  scales  was  also  contributed. 

When  the  model  was  finished,  many  niunber  lessons  were 
spent  in  shopping  there. 

It  was  used,  too,  as  a  subject  for  composition,  each  child 
printing  one  sentence  about  it. 


"Iji 


CCClf 

1 

A 

j   £**^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

• 



\     is 

• 
• 

• 

: 

^uTi- 

1 
1 

i 

A 

Clay  Modeling 

The  children  "  built  up  "  one  fruit  each  week  from  observa- 
tion of  a  real  one.  For  instance,  when  modeling  walnuts, 
the  kernel  was  made  first,  then  the  two  halves  of  the  shell, 
and  lastly  the  kernel  put  inside.  After  each  lesson,  the 
children  who  had  made  a  good  model  were  allowed  to 
make  a  tiny  one  for  "oiur  Aop,"  while  the  others  had  a 
second  try  to  get  their  one  right.  (We  could  not  have  the 
large  fruits  on  the  sand-table  because  we  shoidd  have  run 
short  of  clay  and  the  proportion  woidd  have  been  wrong.) 
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When  dry,  the  best  models  were  painted  as  nearly  the  right 
color  as  possible. 

In  the  above  way  we  made  apples,  pears,  plums,  damsons, 
grapes,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  chestnuts,  beetroots, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  onions  and  sprouts.  One  lesson  was 
devoted  to  letting  the  children  model  any  fruits  or  vegetables 
they  liked,  and  then  large  things,  such  as  cabbages,  marrows, 
and  cucumbers  were  made  very  small  for  the  sand-table. 
Tmy  pieces  of  leaf  stalks  were  used  for  the  apples,  pears,  and 
tomatoes.  Little  twigs  were  inserted  into  clay  flower-pots 
for  plants. 

Drawing 

In  the  drawing  lessons,  carrots,  turnips,  and  parsnips 
were  drawn  with  colored  pastels.  The  vegetable  was 
himg  up  in  front  of  the  class,  the  length  and  width  compared, 
the  shape  traced  in  the  air,  and  dotted  out  by  the  chil- 
dren on  their  papers  with  their  fingers  (the  children  only 
pretending  to  draw).  Then  they  found  the  pastel  of  the 
right  color,  and  drew,  working  from  the  centre  outwards, 
and  getting  the  correct  size  and  shape  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

Free  Cutting  and  Coloring 

The  children  were  told  some  days  beforehand  what  they 
were  going  to  cut  out,  so  that  they  might  notice  the  shape 
and  try  at  home,  free  cutting  being  most  difficult  for  such 
little  children.  When  celery  was  the  subject,  the  teacher 
showed  a  "head,"  broke  off  one  "stick,"  and  cut  that  out 
herself,  showing  them  how  she  followed  the  direction  of 
the  outline  with  the  scissors. 

Several  "sticks"  were  then  himg  up,  and  the  children 
cut  the  one  they  wanted  to,  and  colored  it.  The  quicker 
children  cut  enough  to  form  a  "head." 

Basket  Work 

Baskets  were  made  byjthe  boys  with  raffia  and  cane. 
Labels  were  cut  and  prices  printed  on  them. 


In  My  Garden 

E.  H.  Chesterfield 

This  may  be  made  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  item  for 
Visitors*  Day.  Choose  six  children,  and  dress  them  to 
represent  the  flowers  named  (cr6pe  paper  is  inexpensive 
and  effective);  or  have  them  carry  baskets  of  real  or  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Let  each  repeat  a  couplet  and  have  a  bigger 
child  enter  and  repeat  the  seventh.  Have  him  look  medi- 
tatively at  the  flowers  during  the  reptition  of  the  fitst 
line,  and  face  the  audience  during  the  last. 

SunflowV,  sunflow'r,  growing  up  so  high, 

With  your  crown  of  golden  rays  turned  up  to  the  sky; 

Wallflower,  wallflower,  growing  up  so  sweet; 

I  love  your  velvet  blossoms,  so  homely  and  so  neat; 

Rose  white,  rose  red,  tapping  at  the  pane. 
Your  hearts  all  full  of  sweetness,  fresh  washed  in  glittering 
rain ; 

Hollyhock,  hollyhock,  pink  and  red  and  cream; 
Like  ladies'  bonnets,  big  and  white,  your  frilly  blossoms 
seem: 


Pansy  dear,  pansy  dear,  in  purple  velvet  gown; 
Your  cheerful  faces  always  smile,  I  never  see  a  frown; 

Daisy  buds,  daisy  buds,  round  the  garden  beds; 

Trying  to  grow  taller,  lifring  high  your  button  heads.    ^ 

Flowers  sweet,  flowers  gay,  flowers  big  and  small;  ^ 

I  can't  teU  which  I  like  the  best;  you  see,  I  love  them  aUl 
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^^The  Star   Spangled   Banner"  in   Grade   One 

Cora  W.  Jennings 


The  accompanying  picture  of  my  First  Grade  sand- 
table  may  interest  o£her  teachers,  as  it  represents  the  scene 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  my  idea  of  teaching  it 
to  primary  pupils. 

In  teaching  the  first  two  and  last  stanzas  I  had  the  co- 
operation of  our  Second  Grade  teacher,  but  the  methods 
and  idea  are  my  own. 

The  table  is  6  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches;  in  fact,  it  was  an 
old  table  inverted  and  lined  with  zinc,  large  enough  to  get 
good  community  results. 

First,  I  outlined  with  a  knife  the  bay  and  site  of  Fort 
McHenry  in  the  wet  sand.  Six  boys  dug  it  out  and  made 
the  "towering  steep.*'  Two  other  bb)rs  "blued  in"  the 
Chesapeake;  each  child  then  came  up  and  laid  the  "Ram- 
parts" with  pieces  of  cinders  from  our  ash  heap. 

Next  I  had  flat  pieces  of  cardboard  all  sizes  and  shapes 
Oeft  from  our  Christmas  work).  These  we  cut  out  and 
colored  to  represent  the  houses,  churches,  etc.,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  (on  the  right).  Placed  closely,  you  can  see  the 
effect  was  fine. 

My  Principal  had  been  in  the  old  Fort,  so  from  his  de- 
scription and  an  old  postcard  we  made  the  Fort.  Eight 
thr^inch  circles  were  colored  brown  for  the  gun  founda- 
tions, than  eight  empty  silkateen  spools  (also  brown)  were 
placed  on  the  circles.  On  these  rested,  first,  a  piece  of 
cardboard  cut  Z\  inches,  turned  up  over  the  spool;  on 
this  we  rested  our  cannon  (chalk  made  brown),  and  the 
Fort  took  on  a  very  warlike  appearance. 

A  cave  filled  with  marbles  for  cannon  balls  was  dug  out; 
then  from  an  old  history  I  cut  free-hand  a  British  and  a 
Colonial  soldier;  these  were  hektographed  on  Oak  Tag,  with 
a  square  base,  on  which  to  stand  the  soldiers,  all  colored 
by  the  children. 

The  British,  you  will  see  on  the  left,  marching  up  from 
Washington  to  bum  the  city  of  Baltimore,  while  "The 
foe's  haughty  host"  took  on  a  real  meaning  from  three  fine 
gray  warships  sent  in  by  interested  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  Flag,  you  can  "  Still  see  through  the  mists  of  the  deep." 

From  firet  to  last  the  pupils  have  entered  into  the  lessons 
with  real  zeal,  and  learned  perfectly  three  stanzas  of  our 
National  Hymn  with  more  appreciation  and  pleasure  than 
I  ever  imagined  possible. 


Lastly,  the  pictures  were  kindly  taken  by  one  of  our 
friends  for  me,  to  send  to  Primary  Education. 

We  were  all  the  month,  once  a  wedi,  working  this  plan  out 
Perhaps  it  may  suggest  to  some  fertile  minck  other  practi- 
cal ideas  for  working  out  our  patriotic  songs.  My  pupils 
are  five,  six  and  seven  years  old. 


Songs   to   Our   Flag 

A.  E.  A. 

I 

O  Flag  of  the  three  bright  colors, 

O  Flag  of  the  thousand  charms; 
You're  xmspeakably  dear  this  day  of  the  year, 

When,  stilling  alarms. 

O'er  cities  and  farms, 

Uncle  Sam  lifts  you  high  in  his  arms! 

n 

O  beautiful  old  Banner, 

Whose  three-fold  colors  blaze 
Against  the  radiant  summer  sky, 
Shine  warm  and  fair,  shine  fair  and  high  — 

This  is  your  day  of  days  I 

III 
Touch  it  lovingly,  sun  of  Jime, 

Make  this  a  radiant  day. 
Though  its  heart  is  strong  to  sing  a  song 

When  the  skies  are  threateningly  gray. 

Lift  it  tenderly,  wind  of  Jime, 

Between  the  earth  and  Uie  sky; 
Though  it  knows  no  fear  when  tiie  night  is  near 

And  the  tempest  breaks  fierce  and  high. 

Pray  for  it  always,  boys  and  girls. 

Dear  Flag  —  oiu*  strcMighold  and  stayl 
In  dark  or  Ught,  for  the  i^t,  for  the  right  . 

.  God  keep  it  forever  and  aye!  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Some  First   Grade  Sand-Tables     I 

Jessie  Wakeman  and  Alle  MacLoughlin 


Military  Training  in  the  First 
Grade 

THE  best  way  to  make  children   understand   and 
realize  conditions,  is  to  make  them  live  them. 
That  is  why.  I  made  my  school  into  a  miniature 
solders'  camp,  just  as  we  made  ourselves  into  an 
Indian  village,  as  retailed  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Primary  Education  of  1916. 

My  father  was  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
he  made  this  plain  diagram  of  a  regimental  camp  devoid 
of  enough  detail  to  be  comprehensive  to  a  First  Grade. 
Each  row  represents  a  company  made  up  of  the  small  tents 
of  the  privates,  Company  A,  Company  B,  etc. 

Officers'  and  other  tents  are  situated  as  indicated. 

The  figures  of  the  guards  were  made  of  composite  clay 
by  the  yoimgsters,  and  everyone  who  saw  them  giggled 
because  the  young  sculptors  have  unconsciously  cartooned 
some  of  the  eminent  commanders  that  they  had  been 
seeing  in  the  papers,  making  some  strut  about  pompously, 
others  are  quite  the  dashing  guards  in  khaki,  and  others  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  the  newly  fledged  West  Pointers.  These 
were  the  result  of  a  clay  modeling  lesson  as  the  tents  were 
the  result  of  a  lesson  in  construction  work  and  were  of 
Manila  paper. 

The  colors  were  a  five  cent  flag,  the  Red  Cross  flag  was 
made  of  white  paper  with  the  scarlet  cross  in  crayons. 

The  diagram  was  drawn  on  the  board  and  explained, 
built  with  the  kindergarten  fifth  gift  viewed  on  the  sand 
table,  so  that  the  camp  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
little  children. 

During  the  month,  each  row  in  my  room  was  a  company, 
and  each  company  had  a  captain. 

This  year  the  drill  master  was  "Red,'*  toothless  and 
grinning,  the  Jess  Willard  of  my  school,  but  **  believe  me, " 
as  he  was  wont  to  say,  he  taught  those  young  National 
Guardsmen  how  to  march,  turn  square  comers  and  salute 
so  well  (myself  included)  that  it  will  be  some  years  before 
they  have  to  releam  —  unless  present  military  tactics  are 
changed. 

During  this  month  we  have  Dress  Parade  once  every  day, 
not  according  to  the  aforesaid  tactics,  but  imbued  with 
the  essentials. 

While  the  Victrola  pla3rs  a  march,  the  color  bearers  (who 
are  all  who  have  brought  flags)  gather  their  flags  from  the 
windows  and  above  the  radiator  (put  in  the  latter,  place 


because  the  children  are  inordinately  fond  of  seeing  them 
in  motion  and  the  heat  keeps  them  moving)  and  march  to 
make  a  line. 

The  rest  then  stand,  give  pledge  of  allegiance,  salute,  and 
follow  the  captain  saluting  the  colors  as  diey  pass. 

The  color  bearers  falling  into  line,  the  whole  regiment'exe- 
cutes  a  march. 

At  its  close,  the  color  bearers  extricate  themselves  from 
the  line,  take  their  original  places,  pupils  salute  as  they 
pass  to  their  seats,  color  bearers  return  flags  to  places,  tb^ 
whole  school  gives  final  salute  to  the  large  flag  draped  on 
one  wall  and  all  sit  down. 

An  excellent  march  was  published  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion, for  February,  1917.    I  use  hollow  square  in  single; 
couples,  fours,  singles  and  back  to  seats. 

In  connection,  the  story  of  the  flag  and  what  the  color: 
stand  for  are  taught.  I  teach  all  this  in  my  school  to  show 
the  children  the  technical  part  of  a  soldier's  life,  to  chloro- 
form the  glamor,  and  replace  it  with  what  is  done  to  keep 
our  soldiers  mentally,  morally  and  physically  fit,  to  teach 
them  the  arrangement,  sanitation,  commissary,  and  general 
business  of  an  army  camp  and  a  soldier's  duties  and  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  and  through  it  all,  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of 
what  a  priceless  thing  is  a  clean  flag,  that  the  duty  of 
keeping  it  so  is  not  a  matter  of  surges  of  sentiment  and 
periods  of  patriotism,  but  the  work  of  a  life.  In  other  words, 
of  what  a  priceless  thing  is  a  clean  flag  and  how  much  it  takes 
to  keep  one  so. 
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Our  little  ones  enjoy  drilling.  They  stand  in  rows  or 
lines  and  turn  at  these  commands,  given  at  first  by  the 
teacher,  later  by  one  of  the  older  boys  as  captain: 

Right  — face! 

Left  — face!  etc. 

At  first  each  of  these  given  four  times  completesjthe 
entire  turn.  Then  they  may  be  given  alternately  or  in 
different  ways,  later  followed  by  the  command  —  Right 
about  —  face! 

Attention  and  prompt  obedience  are  required  that  each 
child  may  take  each  position  correctly. 

Then  the  children  like  to  obey  the  following  commands: 

Mark  time. 

Forward  —  march! 

Halt! 

This  all  makes  them  seem  just  as  if  they  are  really  soldiers. 

The  color  bearer  carries  a  large  flag,  and  at  the  end  of[the 
drill  he  faces  the  soldiers  as  all  the  children  repeat: 

Welcome,  bright  flag!  welcome  to-day, 
Above  our  school-house  float  for  aye; 
Our  country's  pride,  our  country's  boast, 
From  Maine  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Banner  all  glorious,  float  ever  o'er  ust 
Eveqr  star  shining  there  steadfast  and  true; 
Holding  thd  lesson  of  tJnioQ  before  us. 
Written  for  aye  in  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Then  they  sing  any  flag  or  patriotic  song,  salute  the  flag, 
and  all  sing  "America,"  or  the  following  words j  using  the 
tune  of  "America": 

God  bless  our  native  land: 
May  Heav'n's  protecting  hand 

Still  guard  our  shore; 
May  peace  her  power  extend, 
Foe  be  transformed  to  friend, 
And  all  our  rights  depend 

On  war  no  more. 

May  just  and  righteous  laws 
Uphold  the  public  cause, 

And  bless  our  name. 
Home*  of  the  brave  and  free, 
Stronghold  of  liberty  — 
Wcpray  that  still  on  thee 

There  be  no  stain. 

And  not  this  land  alone, 
But  be  thy  mercies  known 

From  shore  to  shore; 
Lord,  make  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be, 
And  form  one  family, 

The  wide  world  o'er. 


Band   Game 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

This  is  especially  suitable  for  celebrating  Flag  Day,  but 
it  may  be  used  at  any  time. 

Band  game  may  be  played  with  real  or  imaginary  instru- 
ments. A  big  drum,  Uttle  dnmis,  tnmipets,  etc.,  are  used. 
One  day  the  children  brought  combs  winch  we  washed  and 
covered  with  thin  paper.  So  once  at  least  every  child  was 
"in  the  band,"  as  the  children  sang  through  their  instru- 
ments. 

The  children  like  to  play  band  with  imaginary  instru- 
ments, making  the  different  motions  with  their  hands. 
TTie  other  children,  with  soldier  caps  and  flags,  march  after 
this  band  joyfuUy  as  they  sing  some  marching  song. 

AU  repeat: 

See  the  soldiers  how  they  stand, 

Waiting  for  the  meny  band; 
When  the  band  begins  to  play, 

Then  the  soldiers  march  away. 
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Flag  Song. 
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1    Some    flags    are      red       or      white      or  green.  And    eome  are    yel  •  low 
2.    We      love     our      na  •  iive      coun  -  try's  flag.     To       it    our  hearts  are 


too.     But  the  dear,  dear  flag    that     we     love  best     Is       red,  and  white,  and 
true.       A    •    bore     us'  wave     iu    splen  •  did  folds,  Thei     red, '»nd  Whfte.And 
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blue.  Then    hail  the   flag,    the      bon  -  ny    flag,    of      red,  and  white,  and  bliwi 
blue.  Then    hail  the   flag,    the      bon-ny    flag,    of      red,  and  white,  and  bluel 


Flag  Song 
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1.  Sing        for      the  flag,      the        red, 

2.  Flag         of      the  strong   that       sue 

3.  Sing        for      the  flag,      the        red, 
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white,  and  blue !  Flag       of     the    good      and       flag        of    the  true  1 

cour     the  weak,  Flag       of      the    poor     who       shel    -    ter         seek, 

white,  and  blue  I  Flag       of      the    good      and       flag        of    the  true  I 
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Flag        of       the      no    -    ble,  flag 

Flag        of       the      no    •    ble,  flag 

Long       as       the    stars       that  shine 
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of  the  brave, 
of  the  brave, 
a   -   bove 

I 


O'er  all  thy  chil  -  dren  proud -ly  wave. 
0*er  all  thy  chil  -  dren  proud -ly  wave. 
Shall         it       en    -    dure —    the      flag      we        love. 
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Our  Own   Red,  White  and   Blue 
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There  are  man  -  y     flags     in     man    -    y    lands,  There  are  flags      of        ev  -  'ry    hue, 
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there's      no        flag         in  an     -     y     land,    Like   our  own      red,  white     and      blue.       Then   hur 
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An  Exercise   for   Flag   Day 


Story  of  Our  American  Flag 

Lottie  Burr 

THIS  exercise  was  given  by  eleven  second  and  third 
grade  boys.    The  flags  used  were  made  of  9  x  12" 
drawing  paper;  stripes,  crosses,  and  crescent  cut 
out  and  pasted  on;  white  letters  made  with  white 
water-color  paint;  Globe,  trees,  and  dark  letters  in  colored 
crayon. 
Flag  numbers  correspond  to  order  of  speakers. 
Stage   arranged   with   simple   curtains.    A   flower-pot 
(filled  with  sand)  to  hold  each  flag  may  be  concealed  be- 
hind a  banji  of  greens  or  flowers. 

.  Each  boy  should  have  his  flag  mounted  on  small  staff, 
^inted  at  lower  end  to  enable  him  to  insert  it. properly 
to  stand  upright  in  the  pot  of  sand. 

The  flags  should  be  held  by  top  of  staff  with  left  hand, 
each  speaker  pointing  with  right  hand  to  the  part  of  his 


Fourth  Bay 
The  floating  batteries  used  this  flag 
When  they  fired  on  the  British  at  Boston. 
'Mid  the  boom  of  gims  they  appealed  to  Heaven  — 
Appealed  for  help  —  and  got  it. 
The  Pine  Tree  Flag  of  the  Navy. 

Fifth  Boy 
Thirteen  stripes  for  thirteen  states,  bound  by  valor,  love, 

and  justice. 
"Don't  tread  on  me!"  they  said  together. 
"We  will  not  follow  nor  obey  you!" 
The  Rattlesnake  Flag  of  the  Navy. 

Sixth  Boy 
Sergeant  Jasper  rescued  this  flag,  imder  British    fire, 

from  the  bulwarks  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
Guarded  it  till  they  won  the  battle. 
The  Crescent  flag  of  Liberty. 


flag  mentioned  as  he  proceeds  with  his  story,  according  to 
directions  for  first  boy. 

Boys  enter  stage  from  right  or  left,  take  places  according 
to  number*  across  middle  of  platform. 

Firsi}Boy  {comes  to  front  of  stage,  rests  staff  on  floor  before 
kirn,  holding  it  by  top  with  left  handy  speaks) 

The  New  England  Colonial  Flag! 

The  first  flag  of  New  England! 

Like  the  flag  of  Old  England  you  see,  with  the  new  world 
here  upon  it.     {Point  to  globe  in  corner,) 

In  1686  'twas  made,  to  show  the  growing  spirit. 

{Plants  his  flag  in  flower-pot  and  returns  to  place.) 

Second  Boy  {as  First  Boy) 
The  Taunton  Flag  of  74! 
The  first  flag  of  a  Union! 

'Tis  plainly  the  old  Union  Jack  with  ''Liberty''  upon  it. 
"Union  and  Liberty,"  they  said,  "for  we  will  not  stand 
oppression." 

Third  Boy 
In  75  came  the  Flag  of  Bunker  Hill! 
See  the  large  blue  field  for  Justice! 
See  the  white  field  for  high  purpose! 
Sturdy  as  the  fir  trees  stood  they, 
Bearing  up  the  flaming  cross,  the  burden  of  their  Coun- 
try's freedom.  • 


Seventh  Boy 
The  first  Grand  Union  Flag  —  which  marked  the  Union 

of  the  Colonies. 
The  thirteen  stripes  together  stand. 
But  they  were  not  free  from  Old  England  {point  to  comer 

field). 
George  Washington  first  used  this  flag, 
In  1776  displayed  it. 

Eighth  Boy 
Thirteen  stars  and  thirteen  bars! 
The  first  flag  of  our  free  coimtry. 
George  Washington  and  George  Ross  planned, 
And  Robert  Morris  lent  a  hand, 
But  'twas  Betsy  Ross  who  sewed  the  flag. 
'Twas  Betsy  Ross  who  made  it. 

Ninth  Boy  {without  flag) 

This  flag  remained  unchanged  till  May  1,  1795.  Con- 
gress had  resolved  that  "the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
fifteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  union  be 
fifteen  stars,  white  on  a  blue  field."  This  was  the  flag 
used  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1816,  Congress  fixed  the 
nmnber  of  stripes  at  thirteen,  and  decreed  a  new  star  be 
added  on  the  Fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  the  admission 
of  each  new  state.  To  this  day  it  appears  with  its  original 
thirteen  stripes,  but  nmnber  of  stars  has  changed  from 
thirteen  to  forty-eight.    Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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{Two  boys  come  running  forward  with  present  day  United 
States  flag.  Spread  behind  and  above  the  row  of  flags  jusf 
planted  —  speak  together) 

What  is  this  with  the  stars  and  bars? 

All  sing  chorus  in  answer 


Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner! 

O  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  Free  and  the  home  of  the  Brave. 

{All  the  school  may  join  this  chorus,  waving  small  flags^ 
If  desired,  they  may  enter  back  of  stage  at  this  time  and  give 
pretty  flag  drM  immediately  after  singing.) 


A  National   Hymn 


Caroline  Hazard,  formerly  President  Wellesley  College 


Agnes  S.  Ord 


1 .  Great  West-em  Land,  whose  might-y  breast   Be  -  tween  two    o  -  ceans  finds      its     rest, 

2.  In  thee,  the  ol  -  ive    and     the    vine      U  -   nite   with  hem  -  lock   and    with  pine. 

3.  Great  West-em  Land,  whose  touch  makes  free,  Ad-vance    to    per  -  feet     lib    -  er  -  ty, 
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Be  -  girt  by  storms 

In  pur  "  est  white 

Till  right  shall  make 
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on  ei  -  ther  side  And  washed  by  strong  Pa  -  cif  -  ic  tide.  The  know-ledge  of  thy  won-drous  birth 
the  South-em  rose  Re -peats  the  spot  -  less  North-em  snows.  A  -  round  thy  zone  a  belt  of  maize 
thy    sov-'reign  might.  And  ev  -  'ry  wrong   be  crushed  from  sight.  Be  -  hold  thy    day,    thy    time    is    here ; 


fc. 


Gave  bal-ance  to  the  round-ed  earth;  In  sea  of  dark-ness  thou  didst  stand,  Now,  first  in  light,  my  West-  em  Land. 
Re  -  joi  -  ces    in  the  sun's  hot  rays  ;  And  all  that  Na-ture  could  com-mand,  She  heaped  on  thee,  my  West-em  Land. 
Thy  peo-  pie  great,  with  naught  to  fear.  God  hold  thee  in  His  strong  right  hand,  My  well  be-lov-ed  West-era  Land. 
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Flag   Songs 


A.  E.  A- 


Did  you  dream,  old  Flag,  when  Betty  Ross  made  you, 

Sewing  together  yom:  red  and  white  bars. 
Did  you  dream  when  Washington  proudly  displayed  you, 

Catching  the  sun  on  your  stripes  and  your  stars, 
Did  you  c&eam  that  a  world  would,  one  day,  hear  your 
story  — 

Hear  and  remember  forever  and  aye? 
Did  you  dream  you  would  be  om:  beloved  Old  Glory?  — 

The  Flag  of  God's  Country  —  our  own  U.  S.  A.? 

(Sing  to  chorus  of  "Red,  White  and  Blue") 

Our  Banner  forever  and  aye, 
Our  Banner  forever  and  aye, 

Old  Glory,  Old  Glory  forever  — 
The  Flag  of  our  own  U.  S.  A.! 


Flag,  my  Flag, 

To  your  story  begun 
In  the  far-off  day  of 

Washington, 

Brave  Ljncoln  wrote 
On  your  splendid  bars, 

Another  chapter 
Set  with  stars. 


These  da3rs  are  writing 

Chapters  too  — 
Let's  help  to  make  theroT^  T 
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June  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


From  the  billowy  green  beneath^me, 

To  the  fathomless  blue  above, 
The  Clotures  of  God  are  happy, 

In  the  warmth  of  their  summer  love. 

During  the  warm  days  of  the  month  of  Jime  go  with  the 
children  to  some  field  or  meadow  several  times  if  possible, 
or  go  at  least  once  to  a  park.  There  watch  with  tiiem  the 
different  "Creatures  of  God"  in  the  freedom  and  joy  that 
this  month  of  sunshine  brings.  Teach  the  children  to  ob- 
serve the  butterflies,  bees  and  grasshoppers,  as  well  as  to 
look  for  the  birds  and  flowers. 

Then  in  the  school-room  or  the  playgroimd,  during  their 
play  periods,  the  children  will  be  ddighted  to  play  these 
games  and  dramatize  stories  about  them.  They  easily 
and  joyfully  imagine  that  they  are  really  taking  the  part  of 
the  wonderful  insects  which  they  have  watched  and  learned 
to  know  about.  Ruskin  said,  "Imagination  is  the  germ 
of  greatness." 

It  is  possible  in  the  school-room  to  show  the  transitions 
from  caterpillar  to  cocoon,  then  later  to  watch  the  cocoons 
carefully  to  see  the  butterfly  or  moth  crawl  out  through  the 
little  hole  at  one  end  of  the  cocoon. 

Then,  of  course,  the  butterfly  is  set  free  in  the  garden  or 
park  where  there  are  flowers. 

The  older  children  may  later  find  some  butterfly  eggs 
and  from  these,  in  time,  will  hatch  the  caterpillars.  This 
completes  the  marvelous  cyde  of  life. 


Flowers  Waiting  for  the  Butterflies 

The  Butterfly  Game 

Choose  several  children  to  represent  the  caterpillars. 
The  other  children  sing  the  following,  using  the  tune  of 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  while  tihe  caterpillar  crawls 
slowly  aroimd  in  different  directions. 

Some  caterpillars  on  the  ground, 
They  creep  and  creep  and  creep  around; 
They're  spinning  now  a  little  nest, 
That  they  may  find  a  place  to  rest. 
Dear  caterpillar,  we'll  say  good-bye, 
Till  you  come  out  a  butterfly, 
O  caterpillar,  we'll  say  good-bye, 
Till  you  come  out  a  butterfly. 

Then  the  caterpillars  who  have  been  crawling  aimlessly 
aroimd,  curl  up  in  a  little  bunch  and  are  now  apparently 
lifeless  cocoons. 

After  a  little  time  of  silence  the  cocoons  open  and  the 
butterflies  crawl  out,  and  then  they  fly  away  to  the  flowers: 

The  children  now  sing: 


O  there  they  are,  O  see  them  fly  I 
The  lovely,  lovely  butterfly! 
They  spread  their  wings  so  dazzling  bright, 
And  seek  the  jo3rous  air  and  light. 
They're  sipping  honey  from  the  flowers, 
Dear  little  butterflies,  you're  ours. 
They're  sipping  honey  from  the  flowers, 
Bri^t  little  butterflies,  you're  ours. 

The  other  children  hold  out  cupped  hands  for  flowers 
and  the  butterflies  play  light  on  them  and  bend  their  heads 
down  to  get  the  honey.  Then  they  fly  to  another  flower, 
and  so  on,  whfle  the  diildren  repeat  or  sing: 

Gently  flit  from  flower  to  flower, 

While  the  sun  18  shming. 
Gather  pleasures  every  hour, 

While  the  day's  declining; 
Flutter,  fliutter,  flutter  on, 

Joyous  little  rover. 
Flutter,  flutter,  flutter  on, 

Summer'U  soon  be  over. 

To  represent  the  butterflies  as  they  are  flying,  the  chil- 
dren raise  their  arms  imtil  the  backs  of  their  himds  touch, 
then  bring  arm  down  and  outward,  then  up  again.  Have 
the  childien  notice  the  position  of  the  wmgs  of  the  real 
butterfly  as  it  alights  on  a  flower,  and  its  motions  as  it 
flies  away  again.  These  motions  the  children  will  readily 
imitate. 

Teach  this  little  poem  when  out-of-doors  during  a  resting 
time: 

Sing  loud,  O  bird,  m  the  treel 
O  bird,  shig  loud  in  the  skyi 
And,  hooey-bees,  Uadken  the  dover-bed, 
There  are  none  of  you  glad  as  I. 

It  is  possible,  also^  to  have  a  few  bees  in  a  box,  with  top 
covered  with  wire  netting,  in  the  school  room  for  a  few 
da3rs,  but  it  is  much  less  care,  of  course,  to  watch  them  in  the 
field  or  garden,  and  to  bring  some  honey  and  honeycomb 
for  the  diildren  to  sample.  Show  pictures  of  beehives  if  a 
real  one  cannot  be  visited,  and  tell  of  the  hive  or  home  life 
of  the  bees. 

Ah,  the  wise  little  beesi  they  know  how  to  live, 
Each  one  in  peace  with  his  neighbof ; 

For  though  they  dwell  in  a  narrow  hive. 

They  never  seem  too  thick  to  thrive, 
Nor  so  many  they  spoil  their  labor. 

Game  of  the  Bees 

A  few  of  the  children  form  a  circle  to  represent  the  bee» 
hive.    Choose  five  children  for  bees. 
The  other  children  may  walk  aroimd  the  hive  repeating: 

Here  is  a  beehive, 

But  where  are  the  bees? 
Hidden  awav. 

Where  nobody  sees. 

Then  the  bees,  who  have  been  inside  the  hive,  creep  out 
one  at  a  time  while  the  children  repeat: 

Soon  they'll  come  creeping 

Out  of  their  hive. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

BuzzI  buzz!  buzz!  buzz  the  bees  as  they  fly  away  to  the 
flowers  to  get  some  honey,  while  the  children  sing: 

Oh,  say,  busy  bees. 
Whither  now  are  )rou  going? 
Whither  now  are  you  going. 
To  work  or  to  play? 

And  the  bees  sing  this  answer: 

We  are  botmd  for  the  garden 
Where  flowers  are  blooming, 
For  we  must  be  gathering 
Sweet  honey  to-day. 

The  children  represent  different  flowers,  and  after  the 
bees  have  gathered  some  honey  they  fly  back  into  the 
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While  the  bees  are  flying  about  among  the  flowers  the  chil- 
dren like  to  sing  to  the  tune  of  "Good-morning,  Dear 
Children'': 

Buzz!  buzzi  buzzi 

This  18  the  aonir  of  the  bee. 
His  legs  are  of  yduow, 
A  jolly  good  feUow, 
And  yet  a  great  worker  is  be. 

Buzzi  buzz!  buzzi 
In  days  that  are  sunny, 
He's  nrnking  his  honey. 
In  days  that  are  cloudy. 

He's  making  his  wax; 
On  pinks  and  on  lilies. 
And  gav  daffodillies. 
And  columbine  blossoms. 

He  levies  a  taz. 

Buzzi  buzz!  buzz! 
The  sweet  smelling  clover, 
He,  humming,  hangs  over. 
The  scent  of  the  roses 

Makes  fragrant  his  wings. 
He  never  gets  lazy; 
From  thmle  and  dal^, 
And  weeds  of  the  meadow. 

Some  treasure  he  brings. 

Game  of  the  Snail 

The  children  form  a  drde.  The;^  all  face  to  the  left. 
The  leader  separates  the  drde  at  any^place  and  the  children 
at  first  {day  with  hands  joined.  Later  they  can  follow  the 
windings  one  behind  the  other. 

The  leader  marches  inward  in  a  spiral,  followed  dosdy 
by  the  others,  while  the  children  repeat  or  sing,  using  the 
tune  of  "Twinkle  little  Star": 

Hand  in  hand,  you  see  tis  weD, 
Creep  like  a  snail  into  his  abell; 
Alwtfys  nearer,  airways  nearer, 
Ever  closer,,  ever  closer; 
Very  snug.  Indeed,  you  dwell. 
Snail  within  your  tiny  shell. 

Then  the  children  all  face  about,  and  follow  thdr  leader 
at  the  right  end  outward.  Or,  if  space  has  been  left 
between  each  ring  of  children,  the  first  leader  may  turn 
and  lead  the  other  children  back  through  these  spaces  to 
the  outer  drde  again. 

For  this  the  children  sing: 

Hand  in  hand,  you  see  us  well. 

Creep  like  a  snail  out  of  his  shell, 

Ever  wider,  ever  wider. 

Ever  farther,  ever  farther; 

Who  would  have  thought  this  tiny'shell, 

Could  have  held  us  all  so  well? 

Paraaol  Drill 

A  feature  of  our  flower  pageant  which  proved  interesting 
was  the  parasol  drill  by  a  number  of  girls.    Thdr  parasols 


were  little  and  inexpensive,  and  were  gaily  trinmied  with 
wild  flowers. 

To  the  music  of  a  march  the  giris  marched  or  8kiiq>ed 
in  a  row,  carrying  thdr  parasols  in  the  usual  way  over  the 
left  shoulder.  At  a  given  signal  they  faced  about  and  stood 
with  a  space  between  them  to  allow  for  the  swinging  of  the 
parasols.    Sec  the  illustration. 

Then  the  girls  followed  these  directions,  keeping  in  time 
with  the  music  of  the  victrola: 

1  Parasols  raised  to  vertiad  position. 

2  Brought  down  in  front  so  that  tops  faced  front. 

3  Raised  again. 

4  Swing  down  to  right  side  with  a  ciuMng  motion. 

5  Raised  again. 

6  Swing  down  to  left  side  with  outing  motion. 

7  Raised  again. 

8  Brought  down  in  front  again. 

9  Twirled,  then  raised. 

10  Placed  over  right  shoulder. 

11  Raised  again. 

12  Placed  over  left  shoulder. 

13  Raised  —  and  then  repeat  numbers  one  to  ten,  and 
march  or  skip  off  with  parasols  in  last  position. 

Older  girls  might  divide  into  two  sections,  and  with 
parasols  in  different  positions  at  different  times,  march 
or  dance  through  each  other's  rows,  always  keeping  motions 
of  parasols  and  steps  with  the  music.  Or  any  littie  dance, 
using  the  parasols  in  any  of  the  positions,  is  very  effective^ 
and  enjoyable  to  girls  and  audience. 

Grasshopper  and  Spider  Game 

Last,  but  not  the  least  interesting  to  watch,  is  the  grass- 
hopper. Choose  one  boy  for  Grasshopper  Green,  and 
twelve  bo3rs  to  represent  his  wee  boys.  One  girl  is  chos^i 
to  represent  Grandmother  Spider.  The  children  repeat 
or  sing  using  the  tune  of  "The  Pretty  Moon": 

Grasshopper  Green  is  a  oomical  chap, 

He  lives  on  the  best  of  fare; 
Bright  little  iadcet  and  trouscis  and  cap. 

These  are  his  summer  wear. 
Out  in  the  meadow  he  loves  to  go. 

Playing  away  in  the  sun. 
It's  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low. 

Summer's  the  time  for  fiml 

The  number  table  or  just  the  outer  row  of  desks,  if  played 
indoors,  or  a  real  hedge,  if  out-of-doors,  may  represent 
the  hedge  imder  which  the  grasshoppers  hop  as  the  children 
sing  the  second  stanza: 

Grasshopper  Green  has  a  dosen  wee  boys; 

And  as  soon  as  their  legs  grow  strong. 
Each  of  them  joins  in  his  frolicsome  joys. 

Singing  his  meny  song. 
Under  the  hedge  in  a  hii>py  row. 

Soon  as  the  day  is  begun. 
It's  hopperty,  sk^perty,  high  and  low, 

Summer's  the  time  for  fiml 

In  another  comer  the  little  Grandniother  Spider  sits  and 
p)eeps  out  at  the  grasshoppers  as  the  children  sing: 

Grasshopper  Green  has  a  quaint  little  house, 

It's  under  the  hedge  so  gay, 
Grandmother  Spider,  as  still  as  a  mouse, 

Watches  him  over  the  way. 
Gladly  he's  calling  the  children,  we  know, 

Out  in  the  beautiful  sun; 
It's  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  tow. 

Summer's  the  time  for  fiml 

At  the  last  words,  the  grasshoppers  all  hop  away  after 
Grasshopper  Green. 

If  these  games  are  played  along  through  the  month 
they  may  be  used  one  after  the  other  for  the  ladt  day 
exercises,  or  the  June  Festival  of  flowers  and  song. 

Very  little  is  required  for  costmnes,  cr6pe  paper  or  cheese- 
doth  answering  every  purpose. 

The  butterflies  have  white  or  yellow  crtoe  pap^i^ngs, 
(Continued  an  page  S89)  ^^^O^  l>- 
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When  Fritz  was  a  Puppy 

Alice  E.  Allen 
A    FOUR-LEAF   CLOVER 

Aunt  Minty  and  her  adopted  children,  Effie  and  Johnny,  live  a^ 
Clover  Patch.  With  them,  a  part  of  the  time  stays  FYitz,  a  runaway 
puppy.  With  the  help  of  Anne,  the  teacher  who  has  no  home  and  is 
sta>ang  at  Ctovcr  Patch,  they  make  themselves  into  the  Clover  De- 
tective Force  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  Fritz.  They  have  several 
dues  —  among  them  a  baby's  rattle,  shoe,  and  picture,  which  Fritz 
has  brought  with  him  at  different  times.  Then  there  is  a  girl  in  red 
who  whizzes  past  Clover  Patch  on  her  wheel,  meets  Fritz  and  carries 
him  away  with  her.  And  there  is  a  man's  voice  over  the  phone  which 
Fritz  knows.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  Clovers  have  a  picnic  into  which 
walks  a  baby  and  a  big  wonderfiil  dog.  The  baby  and  dog  lead  the 
Clovers  into  what  seems  to  be  a  real  Indian  Village,  but  turns  out  to  be 
the  setting  for  a  moving  picture.  The  dog  and  baby  both  belong  to 
the  Company. 

Mr.  Powers,  the  manager,  tells  them  that  Fritz  is  the  big  dog.  Cleo's 
puppy,  that  he  has  been  sold,  but  will  not  stay  in  his  new  home,  and 
IS  always  wandering  about.  What  the  girl  on  the  wheel  has  to  do  with 
Fritz,  the  Clovers  do  not  yet  know.  Mr.  Powers  wants  Aimt  Minty 
to  adopt  David,  the  Movie  Baby,  who  is  called  Lucky,  but  she  doesn't 
feel  that  she  can. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  the  Clovers  drove  home, 
they  found  a  small  brown  and  white  dog  waiting  eagerly 
for  them.  In  his  mouth  was  a  letter  the  carrier  had 
brought.    Fritz  offered  it  politely  to  Aunt  Mmty. 

Since  she  jcame  back  from  the  dty,  Aunt  Minty  had  re- 
ceived several  of  these  big,  important-looking  letters.  As 
soon  as  she  read  this  one,  she  went  to  her  desk  to  answer  it. 

Anne  sat  down  on  the  porch.  Johnny  and  Fritz  went 
into  the  garden.  Johnny  sat  down  on  the  bench  and 
strange  things  happened  somewhere  inside  him  —  in  his 
heart  or  in  his  head  or  in  both.  By  and  by,  he  jumped  up, 
dragged  Fritz  out  of  the  new  bachelor  buttons,  where  he 
was  taking  a  nap,  and  took  him  to  the  bam.  Here  he 
tied  him  up.  / 

"You'll  stay  mine  ufttil  to-morrow  anyway,"  he  said. 

While  the  others  were  busy,  Effie  went  to  the  phone. 
Quite  as  if  she  was  grown  up,  she  hunted  through  the 
telephone  book.  She  gave  a  number  and  talked  to  some- 
body, asking  several  questions.  Then  she  went  upstairs 
and  wrote  a  letter.  She  addressed  it  carefully  to  Miss 
Margaret  Miller,  Lakeside.  And  then  she  ran  all  the  way 
to  the  p>ost-office  with  it  so  that  it  might  go  that  night. 
She  took  the  one  Aimt  Minty  had  been  writing,  too. 

That  night,  when  Johnny  went  to  bed,  he  asked  Aimt 
Minty  about  where  Mr.  Powers  had  said  the  Movie  people 
stayed  when  they  weren't  having  pictures  made. 

"They've  a  sort  of  little  village,  or  colony,  near  Morris- 
ville,"  said  Aimt  Mmty.  "Their  address  is  in  the  tele- 
phone book.  And,  Johnny-boy,  Anne  and  I  think  it  was 
a  Moving  Picture  army  you  saw  Uiat  day  last  winter  from 
your  snow-house." 

"It  looked  real,"  said  Johnny  wonderingly.  "But 
so  did  the  Indian  village  at  first,  I'd  like  to  be  in  the 
Movies,  wouldn't  you.  Aunt  Minty?" 

Aunt  Minty  didn't  think  ^e  would. 

Next  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  Johnny  said: 

"I'm  going  away  awhile,  this  morning,  Aunt  Minty. 
Please  don't  think  I'm  lost  —  'cause  I'm  not." 

"Where  to,  Johnny-boy?"  said  Aunt  Minty.  Aunt 
Minty's  eyes  were  so  twinkly  and  bright  this  morning, 
that  even  Johnny  noticed  them,  and  wondered  what  nice 
thing  was  going  to  happen.  But  they  didn't  really  seem 
to  see  him,  though  she  looked  straight  at  him. 

He  mumbled  his  answer  into  his  napkin,  as  he  left  the 
table.  But  no  one  asked  him  any  more  questions.  The 
truth  was,  everyone  was  so  full  of  her  own  plans,  that  she 
couldn't  think  much  about  anybody  else's. 

"  I'm  going  to  Morrisville,"  said  Aunt  Minty  after  Johnny 
had  left  the  room.  Want  to  go,  Effie?  I  can  take  one 
of  you." 


"No,  thank  you,"  said  Effie,  adding  importantly,  "IVc 
some  business  to  'tend  to.  Aunt  Minty." 

"You,  Uttie  Anne?" 

Anne  shook  her  head,  smiling  a  little  wistfully. 

"I'm  busy,  too,"  she  said. 

"What  a  busy  Clover  Bunch!"  laughed  Aunt  Minty,  as 
she  hurried  upstairs. 

lif  the  sun  watch^  that  morning,  he  must  have  had  some 
extra  smiles  to  see  the  strange  things  that  happened  at 
Clover  Patdi. 

First,  while  Aunt  Minty  and  Effie  were  busy  upstairs, 
down  the  hill  toward  Morrisville  half  ran  little  Anne, 
She  trundled  a  go-cart.  In  it  was  a  little  cushion  marked 
with  a  rosy  "C." 

An  hour  later.  Aunt  Minty  drove  alone  down  the  same 
hill. 

When  she  was  safely  out  of  the  way,  Johnny  slid  out  of 
the  bam.  In  both  hands  he  clutched  one  end  of  a  long 
rope.  At  the  other  end  of  the  rope  was  an  unwilling  brown 
and  white  puppy.  Johnny  pulled  one  way.  Fritz  pulled 
the  other.  But  somehow,  both  pulling  and  jumping,  down 
the  Morrisville  hill  they  both  went. 

After  everyone  else  had  gone,  down  that  same  hill  went 
Effie.  She  looked  very  important.  In  her  hand  she  car- 
ried a  pocketrbook  and  the  Fritz  Book. 

The  sun  was  interested.  These  people  were  all  going  his 
way  anyhow.  So  he  just  kept  them  in  sight.  By  and  by, 
shining  into  Mr.  Sam  Powers'  office,  just  outside  Morris- 
ville, he  saw  enter  a  young  woman  and  a  go-cart. 

"Please,"  said  Anne  breathlessly,  "I've  come  for  that 
baby." 

Then,  because  everyone  did  tell  him  things,  little  Anne 
told  Mr.  Powers  all  about  things  at  Clover  Patch  — how 
she  hadn't  any  home  and  was  just  staying  there;  how  she 
knew  that  Aunt  Minty  dreadfully  wanted  a  baby,  but  felt 
she  couldn't  with  Anne  and  Effie  and  Johnny.  "You 
heard  her  say  three  Clovers  made  quite  a  bunch,"  she  re- 
minded Mr.  Powers.  "But  that  baby  ought  to  have  a 
home  somewhere  and  Clover  Patch  is  all  ready  for  a  baby. 

Then  Anne  told  Mr.  Powers  all  about  the  Clover  room. 

"As  for  me,"  she  went  on,  "I  can  get  along.  I'm  quite 
grown  up." 

She  finished  as  quickly  as  she  could,  for  Mr.  Sam  Powers' 
face  seemed  to  understand  just  how  little  and  all-alone-by- 
herself  she  felt,  and  how  she  couldn't  bear  to  leave  Clover 
Patch,  and  how  near  June  was,  and  everything  else. 

But  before  Mr.  Sam  Powers  could  say  anyQiing  to  little 
Anne,  into  the  office  came  Aunt  Minty  herself,  bright-eyed 
and  bustling. 

"I've  come  to  adopt  that  baby,"  she  said  in  a  brisk, 
business-like  manner.  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  his  needing 
just  the  home  and  the  care  I  can  give  him.  Besides  I've 
such  a  habit  of  adopting  babies  now"  — 

She  stopped  short  at  sight  of  little  Anne. 

"I've  come  for  him,  too,"  cried  little  Anne,  "with  the 
go-cart." 

Sam  Powers  telephoned  to  some  one  he  called  "Jeff" 
to  get  David  and  bring  him  over  to  the  office.  Out  of  one 
comer  of  his  eye,  he  saw  Aunt  Minty's  arm  go  out  around 
little  Anne  as  if  it  meant  to  stay  there,  or  at  least  stay  near 
enough  to  get  there  if  Anne  nmied  an  arm  to  help  her. 

He'd  just  hung  up  the  receiver,  when  outside  the  door 
there  was  a  yelp  and  a  whine.  Then  into  the  room  bounded 
Fritz,  dragging  Johnny  behind  him. 

"Qh,  please,  Mr.  Powers,"  cried  Johnny  with  what 
breath  he  had  left "  do  take  him  and  keep  hhn.  He's  yours 
—  or,  anyhow,  he  isn't  mine.  It's  been  dreadful  getting 
him  here.  Do  please  keep  him  or  send  him  where  he  be- 
longs. Because,  if  he  keeps  coming  to  me,  maybe  —  I 
can't  —  give  —  him  up!" 

Johnny's  voice  sounded  as  if  he  couldn't  say  much  more 
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"Johnny-boy!"  cried  Aunt  Minty,  reaching  for  him. 
Her  ydce  made  Johnny  )iappy  all  the  way  through.  He 
was  so  glad  he'd  decided,  hsurd  as  it  had  been  and  was  going 
to  be,  to  give  up  Fritz.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  beside 
A\mt  Minty.  Fritz  dimbed  up  in  his  lap  and  put  his  head 
down  on  ius  shoulder. 
Then  into  the  office  came  Effie. 

.  "I  saw  you  start  with  Fritz,  Johnny,'*  she  cried.  "But 
I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  here.  What  are  you  all 
doing  here,  anyway?  I've  come  to  buy  Fritz,  if  Miss 
Margaret  Miller  will  sell  him.  I've  written  her.  I'm 
going  to  usejmy  egg-money  —  Aunt  Minty  said  I  might 
spend  it  just  as  I  liked." 

"Miss  Margaret  will  be  here  soon,"  said  Mr.  Powers. 
"I  phoned  her  this  morning  about  Fritz.  She  really  owns 
him.  Her  aimt  in  New  York  bought  him  specially  for  her. 
Here  she  is,  now." 

The  next  minute,  into  the  dingy  little  office,  filling  it  with 
life  and  color,  came  a  tall,  slender  girl  in  a  red  sweater  and 
cap.  Under  one  arm  was  a  tall,  roimd  basket.  At  sight 
of  her,  Fritz  jimiped  to  the  floor,  walked  up  to  her,  and  held 
out  his  paw. 

"You  blessed  dog!"  cried  the  girl  in  a  voice  that  be- 
longed to  her  vivid  little  face  and  all  her  bright  colors. 
"You  dear  old  runaway!    Where  have  you  been?" 

She  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and  shook  hands  with  Fritz 
several  times.  Then  Mr.  Sam  Powers  introduced  her  to  the 
Clover  Bimch.  As  she  went  from  one  to  another  of  the 
Clovers,  Fritz  went  along,  gravely  offering  his  paw. 

Of  course  it  took  some  time  for  everyone  to  tell  every- 
thing he  knew  about  Fritz  and  his  wanderings.  The 
bicycle-girl  began. 

Last  summer  she  had  been  yisiting  in  New  York.  She 
and  her  Aimt  Margaret  had  seen  some  moving  pictures 
of  a  dog  and  a  baby.  Margaret  and  her  Aunt  both  had 
been  so  interested  in  the  dog  that  they  had  found  out  all 
they  could  about  her.  When  they  found  she  had  a  puppy, 
Aunt  Margaret  had  bought  him  for  little  Margaret.  Mar- 
garet's cousin  Fred  had  brought  her  home  to  Lakeside 
in  his  car.  Margaret  had  been  learning  to  drive  the  car, 
and  Fritz  had  be^  stowed  away  in  the  back. 

"I  didn't  do  very  well,"  Margaret  said  laughing,  "and 
the  car  went  bumpity  bump  over  a  rough  place  in  the  road. 
Fritz  must  have  bounded  out  then.  WTien  we  knew  he  was 
lost  we  went  back  —  oh,  for  miles  I  —  but  we  couldn't  find 
hinu  Then  we  thought  maybe  he'd  be^  taken  out  of  the 
car  when* we  stopped  in  Morrisville  —  we  didn't  know  just 
when  we  lost  him,  you  see.  We  thought  maybe  some  one 
knew  how  much  money  he  was  worth." 

"He  boimded  into  my  lilacs,"  said  Aunt  Minty. 

**With  a  baby's  rattle,"  cried  Effie,  "that  and  the  basket 
were  our  first  dues." 

"  The  rattle  was  Lucky's,"  said  Mr.  Powers.  "  When  we 
sold  him  to  Margaret's  aimt,  we  let  him  keep  that  —  he 
was  so  attached  to  it." 

"I  didn't  find  out  anything  about  him  till  Thanksgiving 
Day,"  went  on  Margaret.  "Then  I  found  him  in  a  rail- 
road station.    I  took  him  home  on  my  wheel." 

"I  saw  you,"  cried  Johnny,  "from  Uncle  Jem's  roof." 

"The  girl  on  the  wheel,"  murmured  Effie. 

"He  stayed  till  about  Christmas  time,'*  said  Margaret. 
"Then  he  ran  away." 

"He  came  here,  then,"  said  Mr.  Powers.  "Of  coiurse, 
we  knew  by  this  time  that  you  had  lost  him  —  your  aunt 
had  written  us,  because  she  thought  he  might  come  back 
to  us.  But  before  we  could  get  him  back  to  you  he  was 
gone  and  one  of  Lucky's  new  shoes,  too." 

"The  baby's  shoe,"  said  Effie. 

"I  tried  to  phone  you  about  him,"  said' Mr.  Powers, 
"but  there  had  been  a  dreadful  storm  —  and  everything 
was  confused." 

"The  man's  voice  over  the  phone,"  said  Effie.  "But 
wasn't  it  strange  we  heard  it?  " 

"I  tried  to  get  you,  too,"  said  Mr.  Powers.  "I'd  heard 
of  a  lost  or  found  puppy  at  Clover  Patch." 


"What  a  darling  baby!"  cried  Margaret,  as  the  door 
opened  and  a  tall  young  man  entered  carrying  Lucky. 

Margaret  reach^  eagerly  for  him.  Fritz  capered  about 
her,  then  stood  on  his  lund  feet  and  reached  up  his  paws  to 
the  baby.  But  it  was  little  Anne  who  took  him  from  the 
tall  man's  arms. 

"Please,"  she  said,  "oh,  please  let  me  take  him!" 

She  crossed  the  room  to  Aimt  Minty,  and  set  the  laugh- 
ing baby  in  her  arms. 

"I  want  to  be  the  one  to  give  him  to  you,  Aimt  Minty," 
she  said. 

It  was  late  when  the  Clover  Bunch  and  Margaret  Miller 
left  the  office  of  Mr.  Powers.  Aimt  Minty  had  made  all 
the  arrangements  about  the  baby.  Mr.  Powers  and  a 
lawyer  from  Morrisville  had  helped.  He  had  become 
David  Clover. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret,  Johnny  and  Effie  had  had  a  long 
talk. 

"I  can't  sell  Fritz,"  said  Margaret.  "Aunt  Margaret 
would  be  hurt.  But  let's  make  a  bargain.  When  he  comes 
to  me,  I'll  keep  him  as  long  as  he'll  stay.  When  he  comes 
to  you,  you  do  the  same." 

Anne  wrote  down  this  agreement  on  the  last  page  of  the 
Fritz  Book.  Margaret  Miller  signed  it.  Then  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Clover  Detective  Force  signed  it,  too. 

Fritz  rode  away  in  his  basket  with  Margaret.  His  head 
bobbed  up  and  down  over  the  edge  of  the  basket  like  some 
new  kind  of  Jack-in-the-Box.  To  the  last  his  bright  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Lucky. 

"Hell  come  back  to  Clover  Patch,"  laughed  Mr.  Sam 
Powers.  "And  if  anything  can  keep  him  there,  it  will  be 
Lucky.  But  I  don't  believe  anything  can  keep  him  from 
roving.    Fritz  ought  to  join  a  circus." 

Lucky  rode  to  his  new  home  in  Anne's  lap.  Aimt  Minty 
drove.  Effie  sat  between  them.  Johnny  perched  be- 
hind and  dragged  the  go-cart  by  the  rope. 

"Wouldn't  we  make  a  splendid  moving  picture?"  he 
cried. 

Some  hours  later,  when  the  new  Clover  Baby  was  being 
put  to  bed  in  the  Clover  room,  Effie  made  one  of  her  happy 
discoveries. 

"He's  Lucky  Clover  1"  she  cried. 

This  gave  Aunt  Minty  just  the  chance  she'd  been  wait- 
ing for. 

"That's  what  the  fourth  Clover  leaf  always  is,"  she  said. 
Her  words  and  her  smile  brought  a  breathless  little  Anne 
to  her  side. 

"  The  —fourth  —  Clover  —  leaf?  "  she  cried.  What  do 
you  mean.  Aunt  Minty?  There'll  be  only  three  after 
I'm  gone"  — 

"You're  not  going,  little  Anne,"  said  Aunt  Minty.  I 
went  to  the  dty  to  find  out  all  about  you  —  everything  I 
could.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  if  I  took  you,  some  one 
wouldn't  come  along  with  a  better  right  to  you -^  and 
take  you  away.  A  letter  came  last  night.  Everything's 
all  right  Everything's  settled.  You're  to  be  Anne  Qover 
of  Clover  Patdi  as  long  as  you  want  to  be.  And  you  are  to 
give  up  teaching  school  and  help  me  bring  up  David  —  and 
as  many  more  babies  as  I  may  adopt.  Why,  little  Anne, 
do  you  thinik  I  could  spare  you  now?" 

Effie  and  Johnny  crowded  about  Aimt  Minty  and  Anne. 
Lucky  wav^  his  |at  fists. 

"Ucky,"  he  crowed. 

"Woof,  woof,  woof  I"  said  a  voice  from  the  open  door. 
And^^ere,  wagging  his  tail  and  offering  an  eager  paw, 
stood  Fritz. 

The  End 


A  Romance 

As  Lily  watched  her  Phlox  one  day, 

A  fierce  Snap-Dragon  came  that  way. 
Sweet  William  to  the  rescue  flew, 
With  blade  of  Grass  the  monster  slew  I 
—  Ahbie  FarweU  Brown  in  "i4  Pocketfi 
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June  Verses  to   Learn 

Alice  E.  Allen 


FOR   TEACHERS 

All  the  sky  grows  into  blue!  —  Fannie  Steams  Davis 

The  winds  of  June  are  woven  of  fragrance  and  of  fire. 

—  KaSterine  Lee  Bates 

These  are  the  things  I  prize 

And  hold  of  dearest  worth;  — 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  ^ent  hills, 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 

Music  of  birds,  murmiir  of  little  rills. 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  quickly  pass. 

And  after  showers. 

The  smell  of  flowers, 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth  — 
And  best  of  all  along  the  way,  friendship  and  mirth! 

—  Henry  Van  Dyke 

The  Touch  of  June 

I  look  and  look  in  wonder  — 

All  in  a  rosy  hour. 
The  earth  so  gray  awhile  ago. 

Has  turned  into  a  flower. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and,  breathless, 

I  listen,  late  and  long  — 
The  earth  so  still  awhile  ago. 

Has  turned  into  a  song. 

And  then,  O I  remember, 
Dear  earth,  of  flower  and  time, 

TTis  only  that  your  heart  has  felt 
Like  mine,  Uie  touch  of  June! 

—  A,E.A. 

How  old  then  is  the  Flag?  Less  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
Yet  curiously  enough,  it  is  older  than  the  present  banner  of 
Great  Britain,  adopted  m  1801;  or  Spain's,  1785;  or  the 
French  tri-color,  1794;  or  the  Flag  of  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many, 1870.  Thus  the  Flag  seems  as  old  as  if  it  had  lived 
for  centuries. 

O  Flag  of  our  Country,  thou  art  more  beautiful  than  ever 
as  we  stand  before  thy  defenders.  Flag  given  to  us  by 
Washington  and  his  men,  preserved  to  us  by  Grant  and  his 
men  —  flag  baptized  in  the  blood  of  Lincoln  and  McKinley 
...  we  acknowledge  oiu:  allegiance  to  thee  afresh 
to-daiy  I  — Wilds 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

Chorus  Recitation  for  Flag  Day 

Flag  of  the  sturdy  fathers. 

Flag  of  the  loyal  sons. 
Beneath  its  folds  it  gathers 

Earth's  best  and  noblest  ones. 
Boldly  we  wave  its  colors, 

Our  veins  are  thrilled  anew 


By  the  steadfast  bars,  the  clustered  stars  — 
The  Red,  the  White,  the  Blue! 

—  Margaret  A .  Sangster 

Vacation  Song 

(Chorus  Racttation) 

Merrily,  merrily  dance,  the  sails 

Over  the  smnmer  sea; 
Down  to  the  rocks  and  the  yellow  sand, 

Down  to  the  sand  go  we! 

We  are  the  kings  of  the  golden  sand, 

Queens  of  the  silver  sea! 
Oms  is  a  kingdom  of  spades  and  pails, 

None  are  so  happy  as  we!  —  EHc  Parker 

June's  Garden 

Jime's  garden  iis  the  happy  earth  — 

Come  out  with  all  the  rest. 
For  boys  and  girls  are  the  flowers 

That  June  loves  best!  —  A.E.A. 

Song  to  June 

- "  Wtei  He  Cometh  to  Make  Up  His  Jewels"  —  Gospel 

A  little  pink  rosebud 

The  plan  flrst  proposes, 
Speaking  softly  in  whi^)ers 

To  all  of  the  Roses. 


Full  Chorus  oj  Roses 

"The  June  came  this  morning, 
The  whole  world  adorning, 
Let's  name  and  acclaim  her 
The  Rose  of  all  Roses!" 

Solo  for  Bird^  if  desired 

A  gay  little  birdie 

In  golden  apparel,^ 
Tries  to  twitter  so  softly, 

But  ends  with  a  carol! 

FiM  Chorus  oJ  Birds 

''The  June  came  this  morning. 
The  whole  world  adorning  — 
Let's  name  and  acclaim  her 
The  Carol  of  Carols!" 


(Music- 
Hymns) 


Birds 


Roses 


"She's  the  best  of  all  bird  songs," 
Sing  the  birds  from  their  bowers; 

And  the  blossoms  all  answer  — 
"She's  the  fairest  of  Flowers!" 


Full  Chorus  of  Roses  and  Birds 

"The  June  came  this  morning. 
The  whole  world  adorning. 
She's  the  Song  of  all  songs,  and 
The  Flower  of  all  flowers!" 
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What  June  Wears 

June's  gown  is  flowered 

Grass-green.    Her  bonnet 
Is  sunbeam  straw 

With  roses  on  it. 
Fresh  daisy  frills 

She  may  always  choose, 
And  lady's  slippers 

Make  charming  shoes. 

She  hangs  her  rings 

On  a  wild  grape-vine, 
With  dewdrop  jewels 

They  always  shine; 
The  foxglove  slim, 

I  understand. 
Blue,  pink,  or  purple 

She  slips  on  each  hand.  —  A.  E.  A. 

Too  Short 

Such  timef  ul  things  to  hear, 
Such  Juneful  things  to  see, 

Dajrs  may  be  long  this  time  o'  year, 
But  thejr're  too  short  for  me! 

—  A.  E.  A. 

Of  Course 

(For  two  choruses  of  chfldren^girb  as  Roses;  boys  as  Birds.    Solo  for 
Roee,  if  desired,  with  pretty  motions  of  aU  Roses.) 

Which  would  you  choose  in  Jime  to  be, 
A  bobolink  singing  in  ecstasy? 

Or  a  little  round  bud  that  grows  and  grows. 
And  blossoms  at  last  —  a  warm  red  rose? 

O  radiant  month,  of  song  and  growth, 
I'd  be  a  child  —  and  enjoy  them  both! 

—  A.  E.  A. 

An  Oriole 

(For  June,  who  asks,  and  Child,  who  answers) 

A  yellow  rosebud  learns  to  sing, 
Two  sunbeams  bring  her  each  a  wing; 

The  tallest  elm-tree  for  her  goal, 
She  flies  away  —  an  oriole!  — A.  E.  A. 

A  Busy  Place 

Of  all  the  places,  east  or  west, 
The  garden  is  the  busiest! 

There  Iris  waves  her  pretty  flags. 
There  honey-bee  fills  up  his  bags. 

Housekeeping  birdies  hunt  for  food  — 
/  shouldn't  call  it  very  good. 

Then  cries  the  Sun,  "Wake,  Sleepy  Heads!" 
The  flowers  spring  up  and  make  the  beds. 

—  A.  E.  A. 
Speaking  of  Gardens 

Maybe  you've  a  garden 

Of  old-fashioned  posies? 
Maybe  you  have  one  brimful 

Of  the  choicest  roses? 


June  has  one  of  buttercups, 
Planted  thick  with  clover; 

And  with  daisies  tall  and  fair, 
That  the  bees  watch  over. 

But  the  garden  full  of  flowers 

Quite  beyond  comparing. 
Is  tiie  Park  when  Babies  come 

Out  to  take  their  airing!  —  A.  E.  A. 

A  Question 

Look  at  the  meadows, 

Daisy-sprinkled; 
At  the  dandelion 

Petals  crinkled; 
At  the  buttercups  — 

Each  jaimty  fellow; 
Where  does  the  Jime 

Find  so  much  yellow?  —  A.  E.  A, 

Flowers  in  the  Showers 

There  must  be  flowers  in  the  showers. 

For  when  the  rain  is  over, 
I  smell  the  tang  of  daisies  and 

The  breath  of  crimson  clover. 

There  siurely  must  have  been,  for  when 

The  sun  comes  out  once  more, 
I  see  a  hundred  in  the  fields 

Where  there  was  one  before!  —  A,  E,  A. 

Clover  and  I 

Of  all  the  host 

Of  flowers,  I  think 
I  love  the  most 

The  clover  pink. 

We  have  such  fun  — 

Just  she  and  I  — 
Out  in  the  sun 

Bees  buzzing  nigh. 

She's  so  demure, 

She's  not  confessed. 
But  I'm  quite  sure 

She  loves  me  best!  —  A.  E.  A. 

A  Safe  Place 

The  little  wild  rose  wears  jewels 
In  the  fragile  lace  on  her  breast. 

When  she  goes  away  she  will  lock  them 
All  safe  in  her  little  red  chest.  —  A.  E.  A. 

Honeysuckle 

The  honeysuckle  is  a  runaway  — 
She  will  not  stay  with  me  and  play; 

But  climbs  and  clambers  up  her  trellis  high. 
Then  to  a  little  tendril  cUngs 
And  swings  —  and  swings  —  and  swings 

Light  as  a  golden  butterfly! 
She  courtesies  to  a  crimson  rose 
That  with  her  on  the  trellis  grows, 

And  then  a  note  of  glee 
Upon  her  little  trumpet  blows. 
And  poised  a-tiptoe,  gaily  throws 

A  fragrant  kiss  to  me!  —  A.  E,  A, 
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Ideas   to   Try 


A  Mother  Goose  Book 

Ruth  Ash 

(See  pages  388  and  390) 

-  The  cover  of  the  Mother  Goose  book  is  green,  with  a  white 
goose,  whose  legs  and  bill  are  orange.  T^e  pages  are  white 
or  gray  and  nine  by  twelve  inches. 

Page  1  —  Jack-B^Nimble.  The  candlestick  is  brass 
color  with  whJte  candle.  Jack's  body  is  tan  and  his  suit 
blue. 

Page  2  —  Jack  and  Jill.  The  hill  slopes  from  two  to 
six  inches.  Jack's  body  is  tan,  suit  blue  and  hat  brown. 
Jill's  body  is  tan,  dress  and  hair  ribbon  light  blue. 

Page  3  —  Higgledy  Piggledy,  My  Black  Hen.  The  nest 
is  straw  color.  The  hen  is  black,  her  comb  bright  red 
and  bill  and  eye  yellow. 

Page  4  —  Hickory  Dickory  Dock.  The  clock  is  brown, 
the  face  white,  with  the  hands  and  numbers  drawn  in  black. 
The  pendulum  is  brass  color,  and  the  mouse  a  dark  gray. 

Page  5  —  Little  Miss  Muffet.  The  spider  is  black,  the 
tuflfet  brown.  Miss  Muffet's  body  is  tan,  her  dress  blue 
and  bowl  yellow,  the  spoon  light  gray. 


To  Create  an  Interest  in 
Spelling 

Alvah  W.  Oliver 

Since  we,  as  teachers,  find  it  hard  to  obtain  the  proper 
enthusiasm  in  the  spelling  classes  I  will  give  you  a  plan  which 
caused  the  greatest  of  interest  in  my  school. 

The  school  was  organized  into  a  literary  society  without 
any  name.  Then  the  student  body  was  divided  into  two 
parties  of  about  equal  spelling  ability.  Each  party  decided 
on  a  name  which  it  thought  suitable  for  the  society,  and  for 
each  member  bringing  up  perfect  lessons  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  one  vote  was  allowed  for  the  name  his  party 
had  chosen. 

After  adopting  this  plan  I  found  that  the  students  of  each 
party  had  chosen  a  leader  and  were  having  spelling  bees  of 
their  own,  training  up  in  order  to  have  as  many  perfect 
recitations  as  possible. 


Beginners'  Day 

Ethel  M.  Fish 

Last  Jime  I  decided  to  have  "Beginners'  Day."  The 
previous  September  I  had  found  that  some  beginners  were 
so  bashful  it  was  difficult  for  many  days  to  get  any  re- 
sponse from  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  they  had  visited 
a  school  before  entering  they  would  not  have  been  so  very 
shy.  So  I  planned  Beginners'  Day  with  the  intention 
of  making  the  little  visitors  feel  as  much  at  home  as 
possible. 

The  children  in  my  room  who  had  yoimger  brothers  or 
sisters  expecting  to  enter  in  September,  were  asked  to 
bring  them  to  school  on  a  certain  day. 

The  day  before  we  brought  toys  to  display  on  the  table 
for  our  expected  visitors.  Our  most  attractive  pictures 
were  placed  about  the  room.  On  the  chosen  day  fourteen 
little  ones  accepted  our  invitation.  We  sang  our  prettiest 
songs  and  retold  our  favorite  stories  at  opening  exercises. 

My  children  passed  out  patterns  and  crayons,  letters, 
numbers  and  pegs  at  intervals  and  helped  the  little  ones 
to  use  these  materials.  I  took  up  the  first  story  and  word 
drill  of  the  Primer  w»th  the  visitors.  They  were  much 
interested. 

These  little  ones  enjoyed  the  day  so  much  that  they  came 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Just  how  much  had  been  gained  from  this  experiment  I 
did  not  realize  then.  But  I  learned  its  value  when  the  open- 
ing day  came  last  September. 

The  first  morning,  I  had  one  of  my  oldest  boys  stand  at 
the  front  of  the  room  with  the  seating  plan,  which  had  been 
made  out  from  my  list  of  last  Jime.  After  greeting  by 
name  my  former  visitors,  I  sent  them  to  this  boy  who 
showed  them  to  their  seats.  This  saved  much  confusion. 
I  noticed  that  my  older  pupils  remembered  the  little  ones 
who  had  visited  in  Jimc  and  ^poke  with  them.  These  greet- 
ings helped  to  make  the  beginners  fed  at  home. 

I  found  then,  and  in  the  days  following,  that  the  b^inners 
who  had  been  present  at  Beginners'  Day  responded  much 
quicker  and  better  than  any  entering  class  I  had  ever  re- 
ceived. 

I  hope  to  repeat  this  happy  day  each  June  as  long  as  I 
teach  primary  grades.  _ 
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The  Naughty  Chick 

AN  ENGLISH  UNIT  FOR  COMPOSITION 

Helen  Dorothy  Swartz 
Aim 

To  teach  dose  correlation  of  Language  and  Animal  Study. 

Specific  Aim 

To  show  that  Mother  Nature  has  endowed  ducks  with 
feet  for  swimming,  unlike  those  of  the  hen. 

Procedure 

I    Tell  the  story. 

II  'Get  reproduction  from  the  class. 
Ill    Write  the  unit  on  the  blackboard. 
IV    Have  children  read  with  good  expression. 
V    Point  out  difficult  phrases  and  words. 
VI    Erase  story  and  have  children  give  main  events 
(write!)  thereby  forming  the  outline  for  their  composition 
work. 

VII  Give  outline  for  written  composition  in  composition 
period. 

The  Story 

A  dear,  downy  little  chick  walked  proudly  up  and  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  pond,  following  its  mother  closely.  Every 
now  and  then  it  looked  longingly  across  the  pond  to  where 
six  snowy  white  ducklings  were  swinuning  joyfully  in  clear, 
cool  water. 

"Mother,  mother,  let  me  go  and  swim  with  the  little 
ducks,"  begged  the  chick. 

**No,  no,  my  child!  answered  the  mother,  you  have  not 
feet  like  the  ducklings.  Your  feet  are  made  for  walking, 
not  for  swimming.    Stay  here  by  my  side." 


But  the  little  chick  looked  again  and  yet  again  at  the 
ducklings  having  such  fun  in  the  water,  and  thought, 
"  Surely  if  they  can  swim,  I  can  too.  Mother  is  mistaken," 
and  he  flapped  his  wings  as  he  saw  the  ducklings  doing. 

The  little  chick  let  his  mother  walk  a  little  ahead  of  lum; 
then  in  a  moment,  when  the  good  mother  hen  was  not 
watching,  he  jumped  into  the  pool.  Poor  little  chicky! 
His  feet  did  not  hxAd  him  up,  no  matter  how  he  kicked 
about  and  flapped  his  wings  as  he  had  seen  the  ducks  do. 
His  feet  were  not  made  for  swinuning,  and  his  wings  were 
not  nearly  strong  enough  to  hold  Ms  body  up.  Down, 
down  he  went  into  the  clear,  cool  water.  His  cry, "  Mother! 
mother!"  helped  him  not  in  the  least,  for  mother  was  far, 
far  away  and  did  not  know  her  little  chick  was  in  danger. 

Story  Outline 

I  The  stroll  along  the  pond. 

II  The  chick's  request  to  Mother  Hen. 

III  Mother  Hen's  refusal. 

IV  The  chick's  escape. 


The  Sun  and  the  Moon 

LiHle  Girl 

Said  the  Moon  to  the  Sun,  "You  stay  up  so  late. 

And  you  rise  so  early  at  dawn, 
I've  scarcely  a  chance  at  the  earth  to  glance 

Before  the  whole  night  is  gone!" 

Little  Boy 

Said  the  Sun  to  the  Moon  with  a  round  red  smile, 

"What  you  say  is  exactly  true. 
But  awhile  ago  'twas  different,  you  know  —  > 

Now,  I'm  evening  up  with  you!"  —  A,  E.  )f. 
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The  Folk  Arts  in  Modem  Education: 
Poetry— Music— Dancing 

The  ancient  Greek  system  of  education  was  founded  upon  a  combination  of  these  three  arts. 

All  Lyric  Poetry  needs  Music  to  bring  out  its  beauty.  No  one  thinks  of  such  poems  as 
"Drink  to  Me  Onl:^/'  ''Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing:  Young:  Charms,"  ''Flow  Gently 
Sweet  Afton"  and  *  Home  Sweet  Home"  without  associating:  them  with  music. 

Dancing:  is  the  Poetry  of  Motion,  measured  by  Music's  Rhythm. 

In  all  modem  festivals,  pag^eants  and  community  g:athering:s  we  make  use  of  the  Folk  Song: 
and  the  Folk  Dance,  because* they  are  the  oldest  fofms  of  human  expression,  and  represent 
successive  stag:es  in  the  g:rowth  of  poetry,  history  and  nationality. 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records 

are  now  used  universally  to  furnish  the  Music  for  Drills,  Exercises,  Field  Days,  Plays,  Festi- 
vals and  Pagfeants  in  the  School  and  on  the  Playgrround. 

Many  schools  are  using:  the  following:  records: 
Pand  AccompanhnanU  to  American  Patriotic  Songs 


17880 

10  in.  7Sc 


17881 
10  in.  7Sc 


18283 


ry  Carey) 
Victor  Militarr  I 
I  TIm  R«d,  White  and  Bin*  (David  T.  Shaw) 
^  Victor  MiliteiT  Band 

[The  Star  Spanded  Banaar  (Frances  Scott  Key- 
Samuel  Arnold)  Victor  Band 
HaaCoknnbU  (Jos.  Hopkinson-Prof.  Phile) 
Victor  Band 

Kindmrgartmn  Rhythma 
f  (1)  MotiTO  for  Skipping     (2)  Ifotiro  for  Sldnpia* 
I     (Clara  L.  Anderson)  Victor  Band 


10  in.   7Sc  1  (1)  ThooM  for  Hith  8toM>insHorsoc    (2)  Honas 
ur     (3)  xhamo  for  SUpping 


'  Raindoor  RnimiBC 

(Clara  L.  Anderson) 


Victor  Band 
Marchm» 

Tha  Jolly  Ganaral— 

March  (Neil  Moret) 

Conway's  Band 
PatHotie  Modlay  March 

(Introducing  Hail  Co- 
lumbia: Red,  White 
and  Blue;  Tramp. 
Tramp.Tramp:  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Kepublic) 
Victor  Military  Band 

ThandararMatch(Sousa) 
(M  etronom  e=-=  1 20) 

Victor  Band 
Soathamor  March 
(Russell  Alexander) 

Cooway**  Band 


18148 

10  in.  75c 


18177 

10  in.  75c 


17917 

10  in.  75c 

18218 

10  in.   75c 
38483 


Band  Accompaniments  for  Familiar  .Songs 

'My  Old  Kanfueky  Homo   (Stephen  Foster) 
[2)  BatdoHynmof  thoRapobBe  (Julia  Ward 


Howe)  Victor  l^til 

BoBoTO  Mo,  If  An  Thosa  Endaariac  Yoons  Channs 
(Moore)     (2)  Homa,  Swaot  Homo  (Payne- 
Bishop)  Victor  Band 
Aania  Laurio  (Douglas-Lady  John  Scott) 
(2)  Lova'a  Old  Swoot  Sons  (Bingham-Molloy) 

>^ctor  Band 
Drink  to  Ma  Only  With  Thina  Eyoa  (Ben  Jonson) 
(2)  Flow  Gantly.  Swoot  Aftoo  (Boms-Spilman) 

Victor  Band 
InttTwanmntai  CUuswm 

{GaTOtto  (Mozart)  (2)  GaTotto  (Gretry)  Wm.  H.  Rails 
Manoatt  (Gluck)    (2)  Mannatt  (From  "Don 
Giovanni")  (Mozart)  (Bells)  Wm.H.  Raits 

/  Dorothy    (2)  Gavotta  from  '^Misnoa"  Wm.  H.  Reits 
1  Momant  Musical    (2)  Masurfca  Wm.H.  Raits 


(  Marcha  MOHairo  (Schubert)  Victor  Orcho 

12  in.$1.2S  I  Ecmont  Orartnra  (Beethoven) 


Victor  Orchestra 


Fotk  Dancm9 


17981 

10  in.  75c 


17840 

10  in.  75c 


18009    . 

10  in.  75c 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  it  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


My  Lady  CoOan  (Country  Dance  Tunes.  Set  4) 

( Arr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp)  Victor  MiUtary  Band 

Daldana  (From  "Folk  Dance  Music")  (Burchenal- 

Crampton)  Victor  Military  Band 

Hompipo  (From  "Dances  of  the  People") 

(Burchenal)  Victor  Military  Band 

RinacoFada  (Top  of  Cork  Road)  (From  "Dances 

of  the  People")  Victor  Military  Band 

Iff  AU  tha  World  WoraPapor    (2)  Ma«a  on  a  Croo 

(From  "Country  Dance  Tunes,"  Sets  5  and  3) 

(Cecil  J.  Sharp)  Victor  Band 

Rofty  Ttfty    (2)  Parson's  Farowall  (From  "Coun. 

try  Dance  Tunes,"  Set  3)  (Cecil  J.  Sharp) 

Victor  Band 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  of  the  above  selections  for  you,  and  supply 
you  with  the  Victor  booklets,  ''lite  Victor  in  Physical  — 

Education,*'  and  ''New  Victor  Records  for  Educational 
Use''    For  further  information,  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 
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June  Games 

(Continued  from  page  S79) 
with  black  markings  if  desired.  The  bees 
have  black  or  dark  coats,  or  dresses, 
banded  with  yellow  stripes,  and  small  thin 
white  paper  wings.  The  grasshoppers 
wear  coats  or  coverings  of  green  crfipe 
paper  or  cheesecloth,  while  the  ants  wear 
brown  wrapping  paper,  canvas,  or  burlap 
bags  with  holes  cut  in  them  for  their  arms 
and  legs. 

The  children  representing  the  flowers 
are  dressed  in  cr6pe  paper  costumes,  or 
simply  carry  or  wear  the  real  flower  which 
they  are  representing,  as  in  illustration. 

Oiu:  litUe  pageant  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  litUe  drill  or  extra  time  in 
preparation.  TTie  children  also  take  their 
parts  natiually  and  enjoy  it  all  as  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  specially  and  sometimes 
laboriously  drilled  and  arranged  program. 
The  songs  and  poems  are  ahcady  per- 
fectly memorized,  and  thus  cause  no  self- 
consciousness  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
even  the  most  timid  or  bashful  child. 


Dictated  Seat  Work 

{Continued  from  page  961) 

Second  day 

Write  the  story  in  your  own  words  and 
model  the  ox. 

Third  day 
Copy: 
A  dog  lay  m  a  manger. 
He  was  a  selfish  dog. 
The  manger  was  full  of  hay. 
He  could  not  eat  the  hay. 
He  would  not  let  the  ox  cat  it. 
The   ox   called   the   dog   a   "surly 
creaturel" 

Fourth  day 
Draw  a  picture  of  the  dog  in  the  manger 

and  the  ox  near. 
Draw  a  bam  and  windmill  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Fifth  day 
Copy: 

The  dog  did  not  want  the  hay. 

The  ox  was  very  himgry. 

The  dog  snarled  at  the  ox. 

He  should  not  have  been  selfish. 

Some  boys  and  giris  are  selfish. 

They  are  like  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
Write  a  short  story  about  any  dog  you 

know.    Tell  his  name,  age,  and  tricks. 

Cut  and  paste  a  dog-house.    Write 

on  it: 
We  should  share  what  we  have, 

LESSON  V 

The  Story  —  The  Shepherd  Boy 

and  the  Wolf 

A  Shepherd  Boy  was  sent  to  look  after 
some  sheep.  He  was  full  of  mischief  and 
caUed,  "Wolf,  wolf!"  for  fun. 

He  laughed  when  the  farmers  came 
running  from  the  fields  to  help  him. 

YOUR  BYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVINQ  CARE 

than  your  Teeth*  utA  with  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  ywir  Eyes  oow  dull  and  lusterlea,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. SinM  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  .better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  tlieir  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
gUises — or  who  use  their  e^  constantly — wfll  find 
aeat  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

In  the  School  Room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Sjrstems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Normal  Conditioos.  Murine  does  not  smart — is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
nppUcs  foq  With  Murine. 


One  day  the  Wolf  came! 

The  Boy  cried  as  before,  "Wolf,  wolf!" 

The  farmers  had  been  fooled  so  they  did 
not  come  to  help  him.  They  thought  the 
boy  was  in  fun  again. 

The  Wolf  ate  the  sheep. 

First  day 
Cut  and  paste  the  shepherd  boy  with  a 
staff  or  a  crook. 

Second  day 
Model  a  sheep. 

Third  day 
Cut  and  paste  a  wolf. 

Fourth  day 
Draw  a  picture  of  the  farmers  running 
on  the  first  day  when  the  boy  called, 
"Wolf I"    Draw   the  shepherd  boy, 
the  sheep  and  the  farm  fences. 

Fifth  day 

Write  the  story  from  memory.  What 
flowers  and  grains  may  have  been 
in  the  fields? 
Cut  a  square  booklet  double.  Draw 
a  sheep  on  the  outside.  Write  in- 
side: 

//  is  wrong  to  deceive 

LESSON  VI 

The  Story  —  The  Hare  and  the 

Tortoise 

The  Hare  laughed  at  the  slow  Tortoise. 
The  Tortoise  suggested  that  they  run  a 


race. 

The  Hare  agreed,  but  thought  it  a  joke, 
and  the  Fox  was  to  be  judge. 

They  started  and  the  Tortoise  was  soon 
left  behind. 

The  Hare  began  to  play  and  thought 
then  he  would  take  a  nap.  The  Tortoise 
went  on  steadily  all  the  time. 

The  Hare  woke  by  and  by  and  started 
on. 

When  he  reached  the  goal  the  Tortoise 
was  there  and  had  won  the  race. 

First  day 

Modd  the  hare  and  copy: 
The  hare  is  a  timid  animal. 
He  gives  great  bounds. 
He  has  long  ears  and  a  short  tail. 
He  is  larger  than  a  rabSit. 

Suondday 
Draw  the  tortoise.    Think  how  his  hard 
shell  looks,  and  how  he  can  draw  in 
his  head  and  legs. 

Third  day 
Draw  a  picture  of  the  tortoise  at  the 
goal,  the  fox  near,  and  the  hare  com- 
ing. 

Fourth  day 
Write  the  story  in  your  own  words. 
Cut  and  paste  the  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise. 

Fifth  day 
Copy: 
The  hare  is  like  some  children. 
Some  children  learn  quickly. 
They  do  not  study  hard. 
The  tortoise  is  like  some  children. 
Some  children  learn  slowly. 
We  should  all  study  hard. 
Cut  a  booklet  shaped  like  a  hare.    Write 
inside: 

Shw  and  steady  wins Jhe  race. 


Dr,  C.  W.  Saleebyy  the  widely  quoted 
authority  on  eugenics ,  physiology,  etc. 

YOUR  doctor  will  tell  you  this: 
Broken-down  nerve  tissues 
require  not  a  stimulant,  but 
a  builder,  like  organic  phosphorus. 
To  get  this  essential  food  actually 
to  the  nerves — that  has  been  the 
problem.  And  now  the  well-known 
medical  authority,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  of  London,  says: 

"  Sanatogen  is  a  specially  adapted 
food  that  has  solved  the  problem 
of  giving  phosphorus  in  such  a  way 
that  the  nervous  system  can  actually 
take  hold  of  a." 

That  is  one  feature  of  Sanatogen; 
the  other  and  equally  important 
mission  is  to  build  up  blood  and 
tissue  with  albumen  or  protein. 
As  Prof .  C.  von  Noorden,  of  Vienna, 
another  international  authority, 
says: 

"Sanatogen  is  an  excellent  albu- 
minous preparation  of  especial  value 
in  anaemia  and  general  debility." 

Strengthening  the  nerves,  building 
up  the  starved  cells  —  that  is 
Sanatogen's  mission,  splendidly 
fulfilled  during  eighteen  years' 
successful  use  in  every  civilized 
land  as  the  written  testimony  of 
over  21 ,000  physicians  convincing- 
ly proves. 

You  who  are  nervous,  run-down 
or  anaemic,  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  help  that  Sanatogen  offers. 


FREE  SAMPLE  OFFER 

On  request  we  will  send  a  25-gram  Sample 
Package  of  Sanatogen,  also  the  Text  Book 
of  Sanatogen,"  telling  of  its  tonic  and  up- 
building value.    Address 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 
26C  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 


•ol4  liT  iwd 

evtfjwlne^fs^  In 
I  fa  nee  iluSt 


Sanatquen 

EN  D0RSED(BY0VER 
11,000   HHYSrciANS 
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The  Night  Mother 

The  worid's  asleq>;  and  comes 

The  gentle  night. 
And  on  each  silent  field 

And  weary  town 
Lays  her  cool  folds 

Of  dewy  darkness  down, 
Tucks  close  the  edge 

And  bear3  away  the  light  I 
—  Richard  Warner  Borsi 

Moming-Glory  Stories 

The  fragile  morning-glories 
They  know  just  reams  and  reams 

Of  pretty  fairy-stories, 
And  funny  little  dreams. 

In  silken  folds  they  wind  them, 
All  round  and  round  and  rotmd, 

For  tendril-cords  to  bind  them 
No  use,  as  yet,  they've  found. 

Then,  at  the  sun's  first  glances. 

The  petals  wide  imfold, 
And  all  the  pretty  fancies 

Straightway  to  him  are  told. 

''0  please  tell  tfie  your  stories," 
I  b^.    "They  arc  all  done," 
They  cry.    "  Dear  little  Doris, 
We've  told  them  to  the  sun  — 

'"Askhim!"    Each  bright  beU  tinkles 
With  laughter.    They  know  well 
The  sun's  face  fairly  t^^nkles  — 
But  he  will  pever  tdil—A.  E.  A. 


1^ 

How  to  save 
eg^s  in  baking 


In  nearly  all  recipes  the  num- 
ber of  ^gs  may  be  reduced 
with  excellent  results  by  us- 
ing an  additional  quantity  of 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  about 
a  teaspoon,  in  place  of  each 
egg  omitted 

Booklet  Of  rectpas  which  aconomi—  Id 
eggs  and  other  expensive  ingredients 
msiled  free  on  request.  Address  Roysl 
Bsking  Pbwder  Ce.,  144  Wiffism  8trosl» 
New  York  CHy. 


Animals  Talking 

Eveljm  L.  Taintor 

This  language  lesson  of  double  value  was  given  in  a  second 
grade  room.  So  many  of  the  books  used  in  this  grade  repre- 
sent animals  talking  that  the  teacher  made  up  a  little 
story  designed  to  carry  out  this  idea. 
^  Each  child  was  given  the  name  of  some  animal,  bear, 
lion,  horse,  cow,  dog,  cat,  etc. 

Another  child  representing  a  fairy  comes  to  the  place 
where  the  animals  are  staying  and  says  to  them,  ''You  are 
such  good  animals  I  am  going  to  give  each  one  of  you  a 
present,  what  would  you  like?"  The  animal  nearest  an- 
swers first  and  the  others  follow,  taking  up  the  story  in  this 
fashion. 

"I  want  a  good  fat  worm,"  crowed  the  rooster.  "Cock- 
a-doodle  do." 

"I  want  a  good  bone"  barked  the  dog,  "Bow-wow!" 

"I  want  a  nice  fat  moMse,*' mewed  the  cat.  "Meow- 
meow!" 

"I  want  some  fresh  hay,"  mooed  the  cow.    "Moo-oo!" 
.  And  so  on,  imtil  every  animal  has  expressed  a  wish. 

In  every  case  the  child  is  to  make  as  emphatic  as  possible 
in  his  sentence  the  verb  used  to  denote  the  speech  of  the 
animal  he  represents  and  also  as  far  as  possible  imitate  that 
speech  by  his  tone  of  voice,  as  in  the  growl  of  the  bear, 
^e  roar  of  the  lion,  etc. 

After  each  animal  has  made  his  wish  he  pretends  that 
it  has  been  granted  and  goes  to  some  other  part  of  the  room 
to  enjoy  his  feast.  When  all  have  finished  wishing,  the 
animals  come  back  to  the  fairy  again  and  go  throu^  the 
same  exercise,  only  this  time  they  say,  "Thauok  you  for"  or 
"I  liked  my"  for  their  sentence,  being  sure  to  use  the  verb 
again. 

By  going  through  the  story  several  times,  using  difiFerent 
children  each  time,  the  words  mewed,  bariced,  neighed, 
roiured,  crowed,  ducked,  chirped,  mooed,  baahed,  buzzed, 
5qtt«JLed,  growled,  quacked,  croaked,  and  others  were 


brought  out  very  vividly  with  both  profit  and  pleasure 
to  the  children. 

In  addition  to  the  good  gained  in  the  use  of  the  verbs 
the  children  also  profited  greatly  from  the  exercise  of  their 
imaginations,  and  in  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  story. 

T^e  story  part  is  necessarily  simple,  but  there  is  variety 
enough  in  action  to  keep  it  from  being  monotonous. 
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Patterns   for  the  Navy  Doll 


*See  page  870. 
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You  Surely  Should 
Have  This  Booklet 
on  Portland  N.E.A. 

^for  July  7-14  Convention 


Check 


Coupon 


Also  Combine  Many  Trips  In 
^^  ,     One  This  Scenic  Way 

't:\X7iTHOUT  exu^:  railroad  f.re;yQU 

W   may   visit    en    route— -Cplorado..^ 

^   "    Salt   Lake   City,     Estes-Rocky 

Mountain  National  Park  and  Yellowstone 

may  be  made  as  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive side  trips. 

The    Union    Pacific    traverses    regions 
o^  stupendous  grandeur.    For  200  miles 

it  parallels  the  majestic  Columbia  River  and  the  new  Columbia  River 
Highway  on  the  way  to  Portland.  Visit  picturesque  Puget  Sound, 
where  at  Seattle  July  5,  6  and  7,  the  first  Marine  Carnival  of  our 
history  will  be  held.     Take  a  trip  to  Alaska.     Also  visit  Mt.  Rainier, 

The  Luxurious  Oregon- Washington  Limited 

Through  Daily  Train  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

Also  Daily  Service  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
Special  Low^  Fares— Many  Attractive  Sji^^e-Trips— Liberal   Stop-Overs 

UNION  PACIFIC 

America's  Greatest  Vacation  Route 

Write  at  mull  coupon  «o  eithpf  GERRIT  FORT,  Pouenffcr  Traffic  Manlier,  20S2  Gflrland  Bld^.,  Chlc*jro,  rtl..  *3r 


WILLARD  MASSEY,  N.  E.  R  &  P,  A. 

176  Washington  St, 
Bostoa,  Moss. 
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The    Musicians 

(Pomcfania) 
Lida  Siboni  Hanson 

(Meyer,  VoUutanze) 

Here  come  the  good  musicians^ 

They  go  from  place  to  place,  fallera, 
Here  come  the  good  musidans. 
They  go  from  place  to  place. 
I  can  play  my  fiddle,  fiddle,  fiddle,  fiddle, 
I  can  {day  my  harp  and  I  my  flute. 
And  I  can  dance  heigh  ho  fallera,  heigh 

ho  fallera,  heigh  ho  fallera 
And  I  can  dance  heigh  ho  fallera,  heigh  ho 

falleralala. 

Big  circle,  two  or  more  musicians  in 
center.  The  circle  goes  round  to  left, 
musicians  to  right.  All  stop  at  1  and 
imitate  with  hands  the  playing  of  the  instruments  men- 
tioned at  1,  2  and  3  (illustration).  At  4  each  musician 
chooses  a  lady  and  gives  her  both  hands  crosswise. 
The  coiq)les  dance  wiUi   quick  sliding   steps   to    right, 


at  the  repetition  to  left,  the  drcle  meanwhile  moving 
slowly  to  left.  The  musicians  go  back  to  circle,  and  the 
dance  is  repeated,  the  chosen  ladies  this  time  being  the 
musicians. 


The  Musicians 
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Socialized   Recitation 

(Continued  from  page  S60) 

3  What  was  the  kUch  with  the  word  McGadams? 
Katherine  has  an  impediment  in  her  speech,  and  Gilbert 
felt  sympathetic  with  her  inability  to  speak  the  name 
correctly.    Hence  his  lenient  reply. 

4  Vlhy  does  Gilbert's  name  appear  so  many  times. 
As  Mrs.  Major  says,  in  her  introduction,  Gilbert  is  the 
leader  for  the  discussion  to-day.  Other  days,  other  leaders 
are  chosen. 

5  Why  were  the  children  who  had  not  taken  part  asked 
to  stand  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  given  a  chance,  if  possible, 
as  a  by-problem  in  this  class  is  "To  get  all  to  help  with  the 
lesson." 

The  four  who  did  not  take  part  were: 

A  new  Russian  Jew. 
A  large  negro  girl. 
Two  bashful  little  girls. 

6  The  lessom  was  reported  late  in  the  forenoon  on 
Lexington  Day,  when  the  children  were  to  march  in  the  big 
parade.  Otherwise  Gilbert,  the  leader,  would  doubtless 
have  sunMned  up  the  opinions,  or  taken  a  vote  of  the  big- 
gest thing  that  they  had  found  out  about  the  soldier's 
camp  life.  

He  who  goes  dpwn  into  the  battle  of  life  giving  a  smile  for  every 
frown,  a  cheeiy  w^  for  every  cross  one,  and  lenmng  a  helping  hand 
to  the  unfortunate,  is,  after  all,  the  best  of  misuonaries. 

Some  men  move  through  life  as  a  band  of  music  moves  down  the 
street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on  every  side  through  the  air,  to  every 
one  far  ancf  near  that  can  hear.  —  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

It  is  a  good  and  $afe  rule  to  sojourn  in  every  place,  as  if  you  meant  to 
spend  your  life  th^re,  never  omitting  an  oppoirtimity  of  doing  a  kind- 
ness, or  speaking  a  true  word,  or  making  a  friend.  —  John  Ruskin 


A  Bee  Game 


This  is  a  simple  little  bee  game  for  the  very  small  children. 

Sevend  children  form  a  beehive  by  standing,  with  hands 
joined,  in  a  circle.  One  child  represents  the  bee.  All  the 
children  repeat  or  sing  the  following: 

There  is  a  little  bee  fresh  from  the  hive, 
Truly  the  busiest  fellow  alive, 
Helping  himself  to  the  honey  he  lacks, 
Begging  the  blossoms  and  flowers  for  wax. 

The  bee  comes  out  from  the  hive  and  flies  away,  humming, 
to  the  garden  to  gather  the  honey  from  the  flower  children. 
He  then  flies  back  to  the  hive  or  returns  to  his  place,  and 
another  child  is  chosen  for  the  bee. 

On  one  of  our  little  field  excursiojis  we  came  across  a 
colony  of  ants.  Their  little  sand  houses  were  very  inter- 
esting, and  the  children  crowded  around  to  look  at  them 
through  the  glasses  and  through  the  large  magnifying  glass 
which  is  always  carried  with  us. 

They  saw  the  heads  of  the  ants  with  their  two  long  an- 
tennae, their  eyes,  and  their  six  legs,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  ants  live  together  in  a  nest,  with  one  queen 
in  each  nest.  They  are  all  very  busy.  Some  collect  grain 
and  grass  seeds  qnd  pack  them  carefully  in  their  nests. 
Others  search  for  food,  and  still  others  build  ant  hills  and 
roads  which  they  cover  to  resemble  a  tunnel.  Then  there 
are  the  ants  who  keep  cows.  Ants  like  honey,  but  the 
flowers  save  their  honey  for  the  bees.  So  the  ants  secure 
a  munber  of  little  insects  called  the  aphis,  which  they  keep 
in  their  nests  and  feed,  and  which  in  retiun  give  the  ants 
a  sweet  fluid  like  honey.    So  they  are  the  cows  for  the  ants. 

In  the  play  period,  the  next  day  in  the  school-room,  the 
children  wanted  to  "play  ants." 


If  a  person  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as  he  advances  through 
life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  person  should  keep  his 
friendship  in  constant  repair.  —  Johnson 


Teachers 
Wanted 

for 

Vacation 

Work 

Pennanciu  positions  if 
desired. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  excellent 
records  made  with  our  in- 
teresting,  instructive  work. 

Miss  McConkey,  $S75.35  in 

4  v^eeks, 
Mr.  Rogers,  $671  in  J  mos* 
Mrs.  Crowlp  $281.55  in   H 

days. 
Miss  Haniien,  $307.40  in  2 

mos. 


EARN  MONEY  AND  HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME  THIS  SUMMER 


Don^t  delay  until  all  the  appointments  have  been 
made.  Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  our 
spedal  opportimity  for  teachers.  Dept.  H-6, 
North  Ridge  Brush  Company,  Freepoit,  111/ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


North  Rldg«  Bnuli  Co..  Freeport,  Illinoit  (Prim.  Educ.  June  1917) 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  full  information  con- 
cerning your  vacation  work  for  teachers. 

Name 

Address  , 

I  ooold  begin  work  about 
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Calendar  Stanza 

The  fidds  are  red  'with  fragrant  clover, 

The  bees  flit  to  and  fro, 
The  little  birds  fly  gaily  over 

Singing  as  they  go. 
Out  of  the  bower  of  summer  roses 

Comes  the  siunmer  breeze, 
Swinging  the  robin's  cradle, 

Playing  with  the  trees. 

Theme  —  Usefulness 

Hands  were  made  to  be  useful 

If  you  teach  them  the  way. 
Therefore  for  yourself  and  your  neiglJ:(  r 

Make  them  useful  everv^  day. 


Early  to  bed, 
Early  to  rise. 
Makes  a  man  healthy. 
Wealthy  and  wise. 

He  who  Is  lazy,  never  thrives. 

Information  Lesson 
The  butterfly. 
The  bee. 

Poems 

Butterflies  —  Sivinhurne 

How  Doth  the  Busy  Bee  —  Watt 


The   Despotism   of  Fact 

against  which  the  heedless  protest,  commands  the  prudent  to  lay  in  store  for  the  future  or  suffer  the 
exquisite  tortures  of  remorse.  Money  fooled  away  in  irresponsible  company,  in  the  frivolities  of 
the  passing  show,  or  even  the  gaieties  of  social  life  brings  no  lasting  benefits. 

Retrospect  is  painful  for  those  who  contemplate  past  glories.  Momentarily  they  may  live  in  a 
palace  of  dreams,  but  the  stern  reality  of  a  wasted  past  and  a  present  filled  with  forebodings  is 
a  poor  compensation  to  those  who  face  a  future  beclouded  with  apprehension  and  uncertainty. 

Alas,  the  horn  of  plenty  has  its  limitations.  While  nature  is  showering  upon  you  in  youth  her 
best  gifts,  never  repeated  in  after  years,  you  should  lay  aside  a  percentage  of  your  earnings,  and 
these  rightly  invested  in  a  savings  account  become  a  commodity  of  constantly  increasing  ¥forth. 


HE  WHO  SAVES  TO*DAY,  MAY  REST  TO-MORROW 
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Ant  Game 


Several  children  stood  in  a  close  circle  to  form  the  ant 
hill.    Five  children  were  chosen  to  represent  the  ants. 
These  were  all  hidden  away  inside  the  ant  hill.    Then  the* 
children  repeated: 

Once  we  saw  an  ant  hiU, 

With  no  ants  about, 
So  we  said,  "Dear  little  ants, 

\Von*t  you  please  come  out? 

Then,  as  if  those  little  ants 

Had  heard  our  call, 
Out  they  came,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  — 

And  that  was  all. 

As  the  chQdren  count,  the  ants  come  out  of  the  ant  hill,  one 
at  a  time,  and  then  creep  or  nm  away  to  their  places. 

One  day  we  had  a  little  village  of  several  ant  hills,  and 
the  little  ants  came  out  and  went  to  a  different  ant  hill  each 
time. 

Another  day  we  found  a  land  snail.  We  took  him  back 
to  the  school  with  us,  and  kept  him  a  few  days  in  a  large 
box  with  a  netting  top.  We  fed  him  grass,  moss  and 
dough.  Then  we  carried  him  back  to  his  home  again, 
as  in  all  these  lessons  and  games  the  facts  must  be  empha- 
sized that  we  must  not  deprivie  any  creature  of  its  freedom 


or  harm  any  in  any  way.    Kindness  to  all  creatures  must  be 
shown  at  all  times. 

If  not  possible  to  have  a  snail  in  the  school-room,  show 
pictures  of  it  and  have  an  empty  snail  house  or  shell.  The 
age  of  the  snail  may  be  told  by  the  number  of  rings  upon 
las  shell.  He  can  mend  his  shell  when  it  is  broken  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  glue  which  he  has  in  his  mouth.  His 
shell  grows  as  he  grows,  so  he  can  always  crawl  into  it.  It 
is  his  house  which  he  carries  around  on  his  back. 


A  Kansas  City  School 

iCo nil mted  from  page  3J^7) 

a  playroom.''  She  illustrated  this  by  the  story  of  some 
children  playing  school  and  this  was  the  reverent  prayer, 
eyes  skyward,  of  a  child,  "  In  school  do  not  whisper.  That 
will  please  God  more  than  anything  else." 

There  seemed  to  be  none  to  dispute  that  the  program  of 
too  many  primary  schools  needs  a  "right  about  face," 
more  of  the  activities,  more  time  for  them,  a  greater  variety 
and  a  closer  study  of  the  right  activities  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

Need  I  say  that  to  me  these  meetings  were  "like  the 
sound  of  a  great  Amen"? 


The  Best  that  I  Can  Do 

"I  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 
"To  make  the  dark  world  bright; 

My  sUvery  beams  cannot  struggle  far 
Through  the  folding  gloom  of  night; 

But  I  am  a  part  of  God's  great  plan. 
So  I'll  cheerfully  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

*\\1iat  is  the  use,"  said  a  fleecy  cloud, 
"Of  these  few  drops  that  I  hold? 

They  wiU  scarcely  bend  the  lily  proud. 
Though  caught  in  her  cup  of  gold; 

Yet  I  am  a  part  of  God's  great  plan. 
So  my  treasure  I'll  give  the  best  that  I 
can." 

A  child  went  merrily  forth  to  play. 
But  a  thought  like  a  silyer  thr^ 

Went  winding  in  and  out  all  day 
Through  her  happy,  golden  head, 

And  it  seemed  to  say:  "Do  all  you  can, 
For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan." 

She  knew  no  more  than  the  glancing  star, 

Nor  the  cloud  with  its  chalice  full; 
How,  why,  and  for  what  all  strange  things 
are  — 
She  was  only  a  child  at  school; 
But  she  thought:  "  It  is  part  of  God's  great 
plan 
That  I  should  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

So  she  helped  a  younger  child  along 

When  the  road  was  rough  to  the  feet ; 
And  she  sang  from  her  heart  a  little  song, 

That  we  dl  thought  passing  sweet, 
And  her  father,  a  wear>%  toU-worn  man, 
said: 
"I,  too,  will  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

—  Sel. 


Everything  yields  before  the  strong  and 
eamest  will.  It  grows  by  exercise.  It  ex- 
cites confidence  in  others,  while  it  takes  to 
itself  the  lead.  Difficulties  before  which 
mere  cleverness  fails,  and  which  leave  the 
irresolute  prostrate  and  helpless,  vanish 
before  it.  They  not  only  do  not  impede 
its  progress,  but  it  often  makes  them  step- 
ping stones  to  a  higher  and  more  enduring 
triumph.  —  Ttdhch 


Ai>tmtinifiJ iiffjiiimiiffiimNii/iumiiiimiffiniii tttttttttttmtt 

Beconie   the   woman   you 
wish   to  be 


D  WiAIX  )  cmf  health,  poise  and  Jigure.  i  cun  kelp 
^^  yju.     I  know  I  can.     Not  one  drop  of  medicme, 

My  way  h  the  naiurai  way— ^a  scientific  system, 
LOmmning  cxercisif:,  bath^  dftt^  sleep  and  dc^pbredihing. 

In  a  few  short  weeks,  thousands  o(  my  pupila  have 
surprised  thrir  JamiHes. 

aO.OOO  WoiDtfii  At«  Mf  Frioiid* 

I  h*ve  won  their  friendship  and  respect  beoiustc  1  huve  nude  tbem 
wclL  tauj^ht  them  how  to 

krep  wet i,  reduced  and  increased  their  weight,  given 
them  perfect  figures^ 

all   m  the  prtHfacy  ol  their  roucDsi  —  and  1  fcJK  kfpt  their  eonfideno^ 


Miy  1  Ivtlp  y&itf 
Fk     ' 

These  fawrts  are  dtcd  modestly 


Fhyiui^n\  approve  my  wqrk,    . 
pu£JL^.     Metiical  rnAgauDo  advertise  my  worlt. 


their  wivc!i  ^nd  dj^ughtm  ure  my 


'With  only  a  desire  la  prow 
RemeintKr. 


ttiat  I  can  ^nd  ^U  do  all  I  prototae, 

Von  C*n  Be  So  WtHt    Vcm  C»ii  W»icb  Wfcit  \>>u  Stioiildl 

it  is  fijjy  to  be  free  from 
n^^ittg  «ilMient«.  Even 
the  moat  chrome  ojfik* 
iitms,  ta  nine  ca^^c^  ontof 
Itn.  are  vastly  bcsirStcsd 
by  my  h^lp. 

Youi  ihorotiffhiy  tnjoy 
my  »iinnle  directions  find 
you  feel  so  siitUlie^J  with 


It  rAo  h«ve  lay  ^r  |b«  iDJlDwlaf  dtnaft- 

Dent!i,  nark  aa  X  afitr  It  iiid  und  in  mtt 

Excels  |-]i.sh  in  any 

Lack  Ql  Krservc 

[fun  iA  bt»dy 

N(?rvousness 

Thin  Biist.  Chest, 

Imtabdity 

Nccis  or  Arms 

Constipation 

Rnjun.J:  Sh^>uLders 

Indipestian 

[noJTL'Li  ^ I, I n (Unit 

!>!££!  ne:^ 

in-   i.-.rt  VV.L]tcinjL: 

Weiikncss 

Pi.  T  ■■  ■.nii:vk-iJott 

Klifu  mutism 

Poor  Circulation 

Colds 

Lame  Back 

Torpid  Liver 

Headache 

Mal-aasimilation 

Sleeplessness 

illlliliillllllllllliillllllilllllillilil 

T  -f  L^f  I?  "*  li^u  ^°*'  °*y  Booklet  No.  24  —  sent  you  without  charge. 
Let  me  teU  you  all  about  mv  wonderful  experience!  Then  you  wiU  under- 
stwid  the  great  work  I  am  doing  for  womankind;  and  how  /  can  hdp  you. 

immnf!mm  •  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 


OED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  foreign 
'■-'  matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  in 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

Ezc«Uior   Quilted   Mattress  Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding- 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 
in  All  Sises 


Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  Pad, 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16 


TIADX    IfAlS 

Uight  St.,  New  York  Qty 
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Hygiene  Lessons  for  the  Primary  Grades 


Effie  L.  Bean 


Neatness,  Cheerfulness  and 
Good  Manners 

NEATNESS,  cheerfulness  and  good  manners  have 
much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  our  health. 
Good  health  has  always  been  closely  related 
to  our  mental  state,  so  we  should  try  to  keep  our 
minds  as  calm  and  contented  as  possible. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  as  necessary  as  air  and  simshine. 

Let  us  plan  on  making  our  meal  times  pleasant  in  every 
way  — in  the  well  cooked  and  well  served  food,  in  the 
daintiest  of  glass,  silver  and  china,  immaculate  cloth  and 
napkins,  in  our  personal  appearance,  which  should  be  neat 
and  clean,  in  our  conversation,  which  we  should  aim  to 
make  cheerful  and  happy.  All  this  is  conducive  to  good 
digestion. 

Eat  slowly  and  chew  all  food  thoroughly  before  swallow- 
ing. 

After  meals  clean  thje  teeth  carefully,  for  particles  of  food 
allowed  to  gather  cause  decay  and  in  time  affect  the  health 
of  the  entire  body. 

Clean  finger  naik  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  one's 
appearance. 

Cultivate  good  manners  at  all  times  and  towards  all 
people. 

Recall  the  different  impressions  made  upon  you  by  the 
conduct  of  different  people. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  some  people,  while  others 
fill  you  wrth  disgust  by  their  rudeness  and  iU  manners. 

Table  manners  niay  be  taught  children  who  otherwise 
have  little  or  no  training  in  that  respect,  by  having  little 
school  parties  occasionally. 

Children  are  very  apt  in  picking  up  such  knowledge  which 
will  help  them  to  avoiid  many  an  embarrassing  moment 
later  in  life. 

Teach  them  to  refrain  from  annoying  others  either  in 
speech,  appearance  or  manners. 

A  cheerful  spirit  in  the  face  of  defeat  and  disappointment 
is  a  beautiful  thing. 

Let  us,  then,  make  neatness,  cheerfulness  and  good  man- 
ners a  habit,  for,  after  all,  are  we  not  all  a  bimdle  of  habits, 
either  good  or  bad? 

SUPPOSE 

Suppose,  my  little  lady, 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head; 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  are  red? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke, 
And  say  you*re  glad  'twas  Dolly's, 

And  not  your  head  that  broke? 

Suppose  you^re  dressed  for  walking, 

And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down ; 
Will  it  clear  off  any  sooner 

Because  you  scold  and  frown? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nicer 

For  you  to  smile  than  pout, 
And  so  make  simshine  in  the  house 

When  there  is  none  without? 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man. 

Is  very  hard  to  get; 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  wiser, 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce, 
To  go  to  woric  m  earnest, 

Aid  learn  the  thing  at  once?  —  Phahe  Gary 

CHEERFUL   ROBIN 

The  days  may  be  dark  and  cloudy/ 
But  busily  all  the  day 


The  robin  flies  backward  and  forward 
With  twigs  for  his  nest  —  also  hay. 

No  whining  we  hear  from  Sir  Robin, 
But  songs  8un^  with  nught  and  main 

Make  us  happy  m  spite  of  the  weather, 
For  robin,  dear,  smgs  in  the  rain. — Efk  £|  Bean 

EXCURSION   DAY 

"Hurrah  for  vacation!"  cried  Jerrold  Keyes  as  he  threw 
down  his  books  on  the  table  and  tossed  his  hat  in  the  air. 
"This  is  the  last  day  of  school,  motJier,  and  just  think! 
to-morrow  is  the  big  river  excursion  on  the  steamer  St 
Paul.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  it.  All  the  boys  are  going 
and  we  have  planned  some  games  to  play  when  we  get  to 
the  picnic  groimds." 

"Yes,  Jerrold,  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  such  a  good 
time.  Now  hang  up  your  hat  and  then  piunp  some  water 
and  bring  me  some  wood,  as.  I  must  begin  dinner." 

"Don't  be  late  for  the  boat  to-morrow  morning,"  called 
John  Astor  as  he  went  by  Jerrold's  house  that  evening. 

"No  danger  of  that,"  laughed  Jerrold. 

When  Jerrold  woke  up  early  the  next  morning  it  was  be- 
ginning to  rain. 

He  pulled  back  the  curtain  and  looked  out.  Such  a 
dreary-looking  day. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  clear  up  before  nine  o'clock,"  he  thought, 
as  he  slowly  dressed  himself. 

But  it  didn't.  It  rained  harder  and  harder,  the  thunder 
roared  and  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  wind  blew. 

When  nine  o'clock  came  Jerrold  could  scarcely  see  a  block 
away. 

"I'm  so  soiry,  Jerrold,"  said  his  mother,  "that  you  had 
to  be  disappointed  in  your  excursion. 

"So  am  I,  mother, but  it  can't  be  helped, and  there  is  no 
use  crying  about  it." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  so  good-natured  about  it,  my  boy." 

That  night  when  Jerrold's  father  came  home,  he  said, 
"Well,  Jerrold,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  to-day's  ex- 
cursion was  postponed  imtil  to-morrow." 

"What!  Didn't  the  boat  go  to-day?"  ahnost  shouted 
Jerrold. 

"No,  the  captain  said  it  was  too  risky." 

"Hiurah!"  shouted  Jerrold,  as  he  ran  down  the  street  to 
tell  the  other  boys. 

"  I  only  hope  it  won't  rain  to-morrow,"  said  Henry. 

And  it  didn't,  for  the  next  day  was  beautiful  and  sunshiny 
and  the  boys  carried  out  their  yesterday's  program. 

"You  see,  boys,  everything  came  out  all  right,"  said 
Jerrold.    "It  doesn't  pay  to  grumble." 


A  Rainy  Day  Game 

A  little  soap  and  water 

And  a  little  pipe  of  clay 
Will  make  the  time  go  faster 

On  a  rainy  day. 

Bubbles  in  the  bowl  of  water, 

Bubbles  in  the  air, 
Bubbles  on  the  mantlepiece. 

Floating  everywhere. 

Molly  had  a  clay  pipe, 

Dicky  had  another; 
Nothing  could  be  better  for 

A  sister  and  a  brother.        ^ 

D\g\{\^ecK.  G.  Buffum  in  St.  Nickehs 
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Suggestions  for  American  Festivals 

and  Anniversaries  in  tlie 

Elementary  Schools 

PrvaMfS^  for  the  New  York  Center  of  the  Dranui 
Leetoe  of  America  by  Madeleoe  D*  Barnam* 

It  is  a  mine  of  suggestions  for  school 
plays  and  festivals  clustering  about  our 
National  Life.  Tust  now,  when  we  are 
thinking  so  much  about  Americanism,  it 
gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  imbue  even 
the  youngest  children  with  genuine 
American  ideals.  Miss  Bamum  has  here 
something  which  can  be  worked  out  by 
every  grade  of  every  possible  school. 
Price,  25  cente 

SAMUEL  FRENCH 
38-30  West  38th  Street,    -    -    New  York,  N.  V. 


HVKnYWOyAN 


Your  Poise  ▼and  Carriage 

•re  effected  more  by  the  unseen  things 
el  your  apperel  tlien  by  outer  Ksnnents 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

contribntes  to  joar  esse  and  comf<»t— allows 
the  otmost  freedom  of  action  and  retains  its 
life  and  resiliency  after  long  wear. 

It  is  the  only  woman's  hose  supporter  hsTlng 
the  Oblongr  Bobber  Button  which  pre- 
vents tearing  and  drop  stitches. 
i;^  ocowoc  rworr  cots^aiiY,  namw,  ■oeTow  yj 


WRITE    NEWS    ITEMS 

and  Short  Stones  for  Pay  in  Spare  Time. 
EARN  $25  WEEKLY.    Copyright  Book 
and  plan  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 
PRESS     REPORTING    SYNDICATE 
472  St.  Louis  Times  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


The  Everyday  Song  Book 

rr  is  easy  to  tench  music  to  the  Little  People 
if  yoa  mimfwt  thetn— if  they  can  einff  eonge 
they  Jik&,  in  keys  that  ere  easy  for  them.  That 
ie  why  this  new  Everyday  Song 
Book**  succeeds  so  welL  It  has 
eeey,  graded  eonge,  rote  eonge 
and  nraslc  for  all  occesions  of  the 
year,  and  most  beautiful  Christ- 
mas and  other  mueic,  as  well  ae 
euggeetione  for  Primary  Teachere. 
Pricees  Only  SHo  each  in  100  lote,  t  o.  b.  Chicago. 
TOO  per  doe.  prccMUd;    eingle  copiee  10c  prepiud. 


The  101  Famous  Poems 

HERB  are  the  poems  that  have  swayed  men*s 
hearte  and  deede  throughout  history.  The 
poetry  that  will  leave  ite  impreee  on  the  char- 
acter of  your  pupile  as  it  has  on  generations  of  men 
and  women  before  them.  Just  the  Prose  Supplement 
alone  contains  maeterpiecee  like  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  Patrick  Henry*s  Oration,  the  Declaretion 
of  Independence,  etc.  All  in  a  handy,  pocket 
else  volume,  at  a  ridiculouely  low  price. 

Price;  15c  per  copy,  prepaid.  (No  free  samplee.) 
A  Book  Yoa  Cennof  DupHcmto  Blaewhor^  For  50o 


Summer  Music 

What  time  the  rose  of  dawn  is  laid  across 

the  lips  of  night, 
And  all  the  little  watchman-stars  have 

fallen  asleep  in  light, 
Tis  then  a  merry  wind  awakes  and  runs 

from  tree  to  tree, 
And  borrows  words  from  all  the  birds  to 

sound  the  reveille. 

—  Van  Dyke 

Wood  Flower 

I  found  a  flower  in  the  wood. 
Growing  softly  by  some  water; 

Had  I  plucked  it  when  I  could  — 
The  6ld  wild-wood's  fairy  daughter  — 
Not  thus  vainly  had  I  sought  her. 

So  deep  a  spell  was  on  me  laid, 

I  might  not  stretch  my  hand  to  take  her, 
So  fragile  she,  I  was  afraid 
Even  my  lightest  touch  would  break 

her  — 
And  now,  alas,  what  voice  shall  wake 
her!  — Richard  Le  GaUienne 

An  End 

A  Uttle  girl  went  counting  on, 

To  one  —  two  hundred,  say. 
"Is  there  no  end  to  it?"  she  asked, 

In  quite  a  puzzled  way. 
I  told  her  no  —  she  had  begun. 

She  might  go  on  all  day. 
"There  is  an  end  to  it  —  this  end," 

She  cried  with  laughter  gay; 
And  back  she  counted,  badL  to  one  — 

And  ended  so  her  play.  —  Little  Folks 

A   Mile  With   Me 

0  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
Along  life's  merry  way? 

A  comrade  blithe  and  full  of  glee. 
Who  dares  to  laugh  out  loud  and  free, 
And  let  his  frolic  fancy  play. 
Like  a  happy  child,  through  the  flowers  gay 
That  fill  the  field  and  fringe  the  way 
'  Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

And  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 

Along  life's  weary  way? 
A  friend  whose  heart  has  eyes  to  see 
The  stars  shine  out  o'er  the  darkening  lea, 
And  the  quiet  rest  at  the  end  o'  the  day  — 
A  friend  who  knows,  and  dares  to  say 
The  brave,  sweet  words  that  cheer  the  way 

Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

With  such  a  comrade,  such  a  friend, 

1  fain  would  walk  till  journey's  end. 
Through  summer  sunshine,  winter  rain; 
And  then?    Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again! 

—  Henry  Van  Dyke 


Union  Pacific  Offers  Low  Rates 

to  N.  E.  A.  Convention,  Portland, 

Oregon,  July  7-14 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  annoimces 
special  excursion  rates  via  direct  routes, 
as  follows: 

From  Missouri  River  gateways,  $55.50; 
fiom  Chicago,  $68.00;  from  St.  Louis, 
$65.50.  Fares  from  other  transcontinen- 
tal points  will  be  on  a  like  scale.  These 
fares  include  validation  fees  of  fifty  cents, 
payable  at  time  of  sale  of  ticket  instead  of 
when  ticket  is  validated  at  destination. 

Return  limits  on  these  tickets  will  be 
two  months.  Sale  dates  will  be  June  25, 
27,  and  30;  July  1  to  6,  inclusive. 


OYER-WORKEO  MAN 

Bank  Cashier  Almost  a  Wreck — 
How  He  Regained  Strength 

People  will  realize  that  this  is  one  more 
link  in  the  wonderful  chain  of  evidence^ 
proving  that  Vinol,  which  contains  beef' 
and  ccd  liver  peptones,  iron  and  mangan- 
ese peptonates  and  glycerophosphates,  has 
no  equal  to  create  strength. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Ogle,  Monrovia,  Md., 
says: 

^*  For  many  years  I  was  a  school  teacher, 
then  for  three  years  was  Deputy  Clerk  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  I  have  been  Cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  My  nerves  got 
in  such  a  bad  condition,  and  with  poor 
assimilation  of  food,  I  was  fast  becoming 
a  ph3rsical  and  mental  wreck.  Seeing  an 
advertisement  for  Vinol  I  purchased  a 
bottle,  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  what  I 
needed.  It  has  not  only  benefited  my 
nerves,  but  built  me  up  both  mentally 
and  physically,  and  I  want  to  recommend 
it  to  anyone  suffering  as  I  did." 

Try  a  bottle  of  Vinol  with  the  under- 
standing that  your  money  will  be  returned 
if  it  does  not  help  you.  '^ 

For  sale  at  the  leadmg  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    PALMIER    METHOD 

EMBOMO  THE  RIGHT  MECHANICt  AND  PCOAOOQV 

OF  rnAcncAL  handwritim 

Th«  PALMBR  MBTHOD  h««  become  the  etui- 
dard  throughout  America,  because  it  produces 
aatisliMtory  results.  8t.  Paul.  Minn.,  installed  the 
Palmer  Method  in  her  schools  last  September. 
It  had  alfsidy  '*made  food"  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philsdelphia,  Chicago,  and  scores  of  other  large 
cities.  The  Palmer  Method  haa  proved  to  be  as 
liiaaible  in  rural  schools  as  in  city  schools. 

Ask  us  for  the  Special  literature  of  the  Subject. 

Our  regular  $10  Nonnal  Course  by  G>rrespondenoe 
FREE  to  teachers  whose  pupils  are  supplied  with  in- 
dividual copies  of  our  textbooks.  Wnte  us  for  full 
infonnation. 

Excellent  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  PALB^R  METHOD  self-teachtng  MANUAL, 
single  copy,  25  cents  postpaid. 

THB  A.  N.    PALMIBR   COMPANY 

MIrvlnfl  Plsee.N.Y.  PalnMrBMo.,CedtrRtpl*,ls. 

120  BoyMon  8t,  Beilon,  Mtn.  Wtdsnsr  Bldo..Phllsdslpbla.Pft. 
S2  to.  Wabtsh  Ave.,  (^leaoe.  IN. 


Stencils,  Mottoes,  Booklets 

Teach  Agriculture  with  Stencils 

(Loaned  free  except  for  postage  from  Chicago 
and  return.)    Write  for  plan. 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL,  IMPRESSIVE 

Mottoes  for  schools.    Size  38  x  50  inches. 

Booklets  and  Leaflets — Helpful  in  teaching 

agriculture. 

Send  10c  to  cover  postage  for  8an^>les,  stencils, 

and  booklets. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPT. 

Intemational  Harvester  Company  of  N.J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chk:ago 


Do  You  Want  to 
Travel  at  Our  Expense? 

We  want  good  men  and  women  for 
Traveling  General  Agents.  Must  have 
fair  education  and  good  references. 
Will  make  Contract  for  three  months, 
six  months  or  year  at  salary  of  $22.50 
per  week  and  necessary  expenses.  Can 
assign  most  any  territory  desired.  For 
full  particulars  address 

QEORQE  Q.  CLOWS  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.^^  {^(  Dcpt.  J.g 
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*'THE  WORLD  BOOK"  is  creating  some  very  attractive  sales  positions  for  school  men 
and  women.  It  has  good,  sound»  money-making  possibilities,  much  more  so  than  teach- 
ing. The  position  offers  a  chance  for  recreation  and  travel  and  has  distinctive  educa- 
tional advantages  to  the  rei»*esentative.  NOW  is  the  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  to  test 
your  ability  at  our  expense  in  other  lines  than  that  of  teaching.    Write  us  today. 


Make  ybar  STATE  DAY  Loyalty  Day 

F>RTY-TWO  of  the  states  in  the  Union  have  adopted  state  flag«;  Can  you  pick  out  your 
state  flag?  THE  WORLD  BOOK  has  repzxxiuced  each  of  these  flags  in  four  colors 
and  this  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  THE  WORLD  BOOK  is  different.  We  offer 
you  copies  of  these  colored  plates  to  encourage  you  to  make  the  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  your  state  into  the  Union  an  occasion  for  the  study  of  the  high  points  iii  your  state's  history, 
Shov(  your  patriotism. 


MuxLASro  SoiooiA 

NoptcvloMtiaR  liMbMaB«d« 
to  brine  tofctlMr  ia  motf  focm 
tlM  wortfi  KheUnhip  En  llti 
•ohrinff  of  tmj  >i*y  p rrrbtmii,  #n J 
to  KOiplifr  And  vicjtltp!  k  *u  \)m 
«rk«t  hu  brRtdcTT  tHEd  i  mctc 
•kalctoa  o<  lnuu  i*  ctolwd   ie 

•kll  liio  Slid  4H:titfLif» 


The  World  Book 

Aa  Absolutely  New  PropositiQiil 


Ha  Im  MASKnttCi^lf 


maFnliST  pr  \  mrf  hi  fnr«  )roa  aa 
f  bd^«  it  Buit  Ik  A  fTCtt  wrxlu 


The  Country  Is  Preparing 

■■^executives  and  managers  everywhere  are 
looking  into  their  plants  and  shops  with  a  new 
viewpoint — "What  can  make  my  business 
more  efficient?  What  will  enable  me  to  do 
more  and  better  work  at  less  cost?  What  will 
constitute  real  preparedness  in  my  work?" 


Can  teachers  be  less  interested?  To  do  theif 
work  well  they  should  have  at  hand  the 
very  best.  Antiquated  methods  and  in- 
efficient equipment  will  no  more  fft  them! 
for  successful  work  than  the  flint-lock  and 
"Monitor**  will  win  the  world'a  oeace. 


School  People  will  find  THE  WORLD  BOOK  a  means  of  constant  sendcd  ^mmSf*^ 

^a  summary  of  the  most  recent  development  in  organizing  and  administering  schools.  m/^^^Stt^^^^  ^^R 


—a  plan  book  of  outlines,  questions,  graphics,  programs,  booklets,  essays, 
—an  exponent  of  the  latest  word  regarding  the  newer  phases  of  education.  ^i 

* — an  authority  on  the  new  and  important  methods  of  presentation.         ^♦^ 
^a  source  of  visualized   knowledge  on   every  subject  taught.  .^^ 

—an  every  day  guide  for  desk  and  assignment  purposes. 


^l 


Havt  yolum*  I  come  to  your  desk _ Let  it  do  its 
owm  "tatkingr 

HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER 

COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

KANSAS  OTY  NEW  YOM 


FLAG 
BOOKLET  FRee 


''        •— — *-^      ^^^^    of  all  AmrrtcmfiCdiunUiv*.t<><r  ■  iig«of  aUStAtea, tin 
Story  0|  FUfi.  FUg  D»y  Frogrsia^  (^tetioaa  •ndi 
•£xercwea« 

Sent  FREE  to  School  Poopio 

VatoiiM  I.TNC  WORLD  BOOK 
Send  no  money--the  book  is  FREE  to  yoi^accordiac  to  tlw  ttiar 
ot  the  convenient  coupon.    Fill  it  in  and  mail  todoym 

^'tjuiriniiujiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitinne 

^  i   HANSON-ROACH-POWLER  COMPANY  ^'••••-    s 

=  CHICAGO.  ILL.  S 

=         Without  chaive  or  obligation  on  my  part  tend  BM  Volums   s 

Flag  Book      S    I.  THE  WORLD  BOOK,  for  lie.  examination.  s 


'Check    if    you         =     Mmmm 

H     FREE         s     f^Mitkm. 
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In  the  Pathless  Woods 

Fhere  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
Fhere  is  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
rhere  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
[  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
ro  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
^at  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all 
cohceal.  —  Byron 

The  Wind  in  the  Grass 

Come  lie  with  your  heart  to  the  clover. 

Out  under  the  orchard  trees, 
And  listen  the  sweet  tune  over 

A-chime  with  the  lay  of  the  bees. 
The  tired  brain  a-throb  and  a-quiver, 

Waxes  quiet  and  clear  as  glass, 
Till  cool  thoughts  flow  like  a  river 

To  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  grass. 
—  Samuel  Minium  Peck 

A  Pansy  Wedding 

(For  children  with  the  following  flowers, 
which  they  show  as  they  recite;  or,  if  desir- 
able for  children  as  the  "Pansy  Bride,"  the 
"Groom,"  the  "Host  of  Bridesmaids," 
"Ushers,"  "Ring-Girl,"  "Priest,"  LiUes  ring- 
ing bells;  Bluebirds  singing,  and  Pink,  Peony, 
Poppy,  Rose,  etc.,  dropping  petals  and  wish- 
ing the  bride  happiness.  May  be  given  very 
simply,  or  more  elaborately,  as  desired. 

Children  nuty  recite  different  lines,  or  some 
one  may  read,  and  they  may  act  out  the  parts.) 

Here's  a  Pansy  dad  in  white, 

She's  a  bride; 
And  this  dark  one  at  the  right 

Close  beside, 
Smiling  at  her  in  the  gloom, 
All  in  purple  velvet  bkx>m. 
Is  the  groom. 

See  the  host  of  bridesmaids  come, 

Gowned  in  blue, 
Gold  and  lavender;  and  some 

Ushers,  too; 
Sweet  Pea  —  such  a  dainty  thing  — 
All  so  shyly  courtesying. 
Bears  the  ring. 

Jack,  within  the  pulpit  tall, 

Is  the  priest; 
Bidden  are  the  flowers  all 

To  the  feast; 
From  the  slender  pointed  spire 
Lily-bells  peal  hi^  and  higher; 
Bluebirds  choir. 

Pink  and  Peony  so  sweet. 

Poppy,  Rose, 
Drop  bright  petals  at  her  feet 

As  she  goes; 
Sounds  the  chorus  far  and  wide, 
"Happiness  with  you  abide. 
Pansy  bride !"  —  i4.  E.  A, 


Great  Master,  touch  us  with  Thy  skillful 
hand, 
^^et  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die; 
Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us,  nor  let, 
Hidden  and  lost.  Thy  form  within  us  lie. 
Spare  not  the  stroke;  do  with  us  as  Thou 
wilt; 
Let  there  be  nought  unfinished,  broken, 
marred; 
Complete  Thy  piupose  that  we  may  be- 
come 
Thy  perfect  image,  O  our  God  and 
Lordl  —  Banar 


COME  UP 

to  COLORADO 

The  Scenic  Wonderland 

Vacfltiort  in  Denver's  New  Mountain  Park*  and  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  (Estes)  ihe  most  wondetfui  mountain 
scenery  and  automobile  trips  in  the  world.  38  other  Shorl 
Scenic  Trip*  by  Rail,  Auto  and  Trolley.  14  one  day  trips. 
Camping  and  fishing.  Low  rates  on  all  railroads  to  Denver  the 
Gateway  to  1  2  National  Parks  and  32  National  Monuments. 

Write  for  FREE  Picture  Books 

that  tell  where  to  go,  what  to  see  and  what  it  costs  to  enjoy 

a  one,  two,  three  or  four  weeks  vacation  in  Colorado. 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

638  1 7th  St^  Denver.  Colo. 


YOUNG 

AMERICA'S 

MANUAL 


Arranged  by 

John  W.Davis 

New  York  City 

Antfaor  off  Civics  for 
Elemeotary  Schoob 

Four  New  York  Boys 


The  volume  contains 
more  than  sixty  selections, 
prose  and  poetical,  teem- 
ing with  a  patriotic  fervor 
and  a  magnanimity  of 
spirit,  which  must  arouse 
and  confirm  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  young 
to  the  land  of  their  birth 
or  adoption. 

The  text  has  been  com- 
pared with  original  edi- 
tions and  will  be  foimd 
accurate  and  authentic. 


Illustrated.        1 2mo.        1 1 8  pages.       Cloth,  25  cents. 


BOSTON 


EDUCATIONAL 

NEW  YORK 
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Language  Lessons  for  the  First  Three  Grades 

(Continued  from  page  SS7) 


Bakery,  Ladies'  TaUor,  Fish,  Fruit,  Dressmaking,  and  so  on. 
For  Sale  and  For  Rent,  Lost  and  Found  and  Want  Ad- 
vertisements afford  much  material  for  third  year  work. 

Book  Reviews 

When  the  class  has  decided  on  a  name  for  the  book  to  be 
advertised,  explain  that  one  must /erf  that  he  has  read  that 
particular  book.  His  idea  then,  is  to  tell  others  just  enough 
about  the  book  to  make  them  want  to  read  it  or  be  interested 
in  it. 

"Play  Time"  is  a  good  book  for  old  people.  It  makes 
them  feel  young  again. 

Get  "Play  Time"  for  your  children.  They  will  like  it 
because  the  print  is  large. 

The  "Rimaway  Bird"  is  about  a  canary.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  childrjHi  who  study  language. 

The  "  Runaway  Bird  "  tells  about  a  funny  parrot.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  him  you  must  read  tiie  book. 

Comparison 

Comparisons  should  receive  some  attention,  as  they  are  so 
often  misused. 
Shorty  shorter,  shortest.         Tall,  taller,  tallest. 
Old,  older,  oldest.  Young,  younger,  youngest. 

Clean,  cleaner,  cleanest.        Good,  better,  best. 

Irregular  Verbs 

The  more  common  irregidar  verbs,  or  the  ones  mis-used 
by  a  particular  class  and  noted  by  the  teacher,  should  have 
frequent  drill.  The  work  tan  be  presented  in  a  simple  way 
as  follows: 

John,  you  may  write  your  name  on  the  board. 

Philip,  what  did  John  do?  The  answer  is,  "  He  wrote  his 
name  on  the  board." 


Mary,  what  has  John  done?  Mary  answers,  "J<Ai 
has  written  his  name." 

Call  on  the  best  pupils  first,  and  give  sufficient  drill  to  ead 
verb  imtil  all  can  use  it  correctly. 

Some  of  the  verbs  to  be  taught  are  see,  ride,  go,  come 
write,  draw,  eat,  give,  bring,  teach,  tear,  sit,  lie,  shake 
choose. 

Subjects  for  Original  Stories 


The  Twin  Shoes 
My  Hair  Ribbon 
The  Tired  Bookcase 
Billy  Blackboard's  Story 
A  Poor  Old  DoU 
The  Sick  Umbrella 
The  Merry  Ctoud 
Teddy  Bear 
The  Happy  Frog 
Kitty  Cat  and  Her  Family 
Travels  of  a  Nickel 
The  Birds'  Social 
A  Garden  Party 
Summer's  Farewell 


A  Tr^)  to  the  Woods 
My  Favorite  Flower 
The  Revel  of  the  Leaves 
The  Journey  of  Columbus 
Hallowe'en  Fun 
Indian  Children 
Why  I  am  Thankful 
Little    Pilgrims 
Our  Flag 
Old  Abe 
Easter  Joys 

What  Grew  from  the  Seed 
A  May  Basket 
Robin's  Story 


The  Visits  of  SanU  Claus 


An  Educated  Tree 

On  red-hot  stunmer  days. 

What  comfort  it  would  be 
To  have  at  hand  always. 
An  Educated  Tree  — 
To  follow  us  aroimd  the  town  no  matter  where  we 

strayed 
And  furnish  us  with  shade, 
Or  if  it  were  a  lemon-tree,  with  lemonade! 

—  John  Kendrick  Bangs 


Economo  is  more  than  the  name  of  a  crayon;  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  system  — a  new  and  economical  method  of 
supplying  crayons  to  schools.  When  you  buy  crayons, 
you  pay  for  the  box.  When  you  buy  *'Economo/' 
the  box  is  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense 
because  the  "Economo'*  metal  box  is  not  thrown 
away  when  the  crayons  are  used.  It  is  retained 
and  refilled  with  new  crayons  bought  in  bulk 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  by  the  box. 


Economo  '*   means    Crayon    Economy 


The  first  cost  B  approximately  the  same  as  for  crayona  of  similar  quality  In  paper  box,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
pense IS  far  less.     Mad*.-  in  two  grades  of  composition— wax  and  hydro-pressed —to  meet  tlie  needs  of  every  school. 


Economo  Pressed  Crayons  No.  IS 

Eight  crayons  in  box,  per  box,   $0.20 

In  bulk,  one  color  or  asst>rted,  per  gross»  ....  $2.50 

MILTON   BRADLEY   COHPANY,  Springfield,  Mass 

Boston  New  York  PhiJadelphia  Atlanta  San  Franc i$c<» 


Economo  Wax  Oayons  No,  10 

Eight  crayons  in  box,  per  box,  . .  _ $0.15 

In  bulk,  any  one  color,  or  assortt-d,  per  gross,  $1 .40 


Wnte  for  descrtpfrue 
circular  and  fall 


particulars 


Chicago:  THOMAS  CHARLES  CO. 


Digitizer 
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Learn,  O  student,  the  true  wisdom.  See 
on  bush  aflame  with  roses,  like  the  bum- 
3g  bush  of  Moses.  Listen,  and  thou  shalt 
lear,  if  thy  soul  be  not  deaf,  how  from 
ut  it,  soft  and  dear,  speaks  to  thee  the 
/)rd  Almighty  I  —  Hafiz 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Summer 
School 

The  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Summer  School, 
fl6-22  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chi- 
ago,  will  give  special  attention  this  sum- 
ner  to  the  new  Kindergarten-Primary 
Movement  and  to  Playground  Training. 
rhese  Play  Courses  meet  the  special  needs 
\i  teachers  who  axe  interested  in  conducting 
Ichool  Festivals  and  Pageants  or  to  do 
upplementary  work  in  School  Play- 
;rounds,  and  for  those  wishing  to  prepare 
or  summer  positions  in  Chautauquas  or 
ummer  camps.  The  school  will  be  in  ses- 
ion  from  June  25  to  August  3. 

\Ailitary  Training  and  Red  Cross 

Courses  in  the  University  of 

Virginia  Summer  School 

The  sub-committee  of  the  University 
)f  Virginia  National  Defense  Coimcil 
las  unanimously  recommended  that  the 
[bourse  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
[}orps,  now  being  given  at  the  University 
)y  Colonel  J.  A.  Cole  of  the  United  States 
\rmy,  be  continued  during  the  Summer 
school,  and  this  recommendation  has 
)een  approved  by  President  Alderman. 

Students  at  this  University,  as  well  as  of 
)ther  Colleges  and  Universities,  who  de- 
are  to  continue  the  course  in  military  train- 
ng,  may  do  so,  and  thus  shorten  the  time 
)f  their  prq>aration  and  at  the  same  time 
nake  two  or  more  courses  for  college  credit, 
)f  which  more  than  seventy  will  be  offered 
Q  the  Summer  School. 

In  addition,  it  will  give  opportimity  to 
roung  men  under  twenty-one  who  cannot 
p  to  Plattsburg  or  other  Government 
fraining  Camps,  to  secure  the  training 
hey  desire. 

This  course  will  have  a  credit  value  of 
»ne  session-hour  in  this  University. 

The  following  Red  Cross  Courses  will  be 
[iven  by  persons  authorized  by  the  Ameri- 
an  Red  Cross  Association  to  do  so:  Prac- 
ical  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing,  Die- 
etics,  Surgical  Dressings  and  First  Aid  to 
he  Injur^ 

Costumes  for  School  Plays 

Fritz  Schoultz  &  Company,  19  West 
^e  Street,  Chicago,  have  in  stock 
hirty-two  thousand  complete  costumes 
vhich  cover  every  period  from  the  Stone 
Vge  to  Modem.  Their  stock  of  Mediaeval 
:ostumes  is  unusually  complete,  as  most 
)lays  given  by  schools  are  of  this  period, 
laving  supplied  as  many  as  ten  complete 
lets  of  costumes  of  "Midsiunmer  Night's 
Oream"  all  at  one  time  for  as  many 
diools. 

If  your  play  is  correctly  costumed  so  that 
^hen  the  curtain  rises  you  have  a  per- 
'ectly  dressed  cast  of  best  materials  and 
»rrect  harmony  of  colors,  giving  alto- 
gether an  effect  which  inmioiiately  im- 
presses the  audience,  you  will  find  that  a 
large  part  of  the  fight  is  won. 

When  in  need  of  things  of  this  kind,  be 
sure  and  address  them.  They  are  ready 
to  offer  a  discount  to  schools. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

JUNE  30th  to  AUGUST  1st 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindersarten   and    Elementary    Methods. 

Special  courses  available  in  Graphic  Arts, 
Music,  etc.  Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Manv  advantages  in  Chicago  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  golf  grounds,  summer  concerts,  etc. 
This  year's  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  School,  located  near  Lin- 
coln Park  and  the  Lake  Shore. 

For  detailed  information  address  Dept.  16, 
54  Scott  Street,  Chicago. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

AT 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL  TRAININQSCHOOL 

A  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

JUNE  25— AUGUST  3 

Cool  Class  Rooms  Overlooking  Lake  Michigan 

Three  Debts.  L  Kindergarten.  II.  Primary,  m.  Play- 
ground. Practical  and  Advanced  Courses — Super- 
visor's Course  —  Credits  toward  Diploma. 

Strong  Faculty — Fine  Equipment — Accredited. 

AddreH  Registrar,  Dept.  B,  616-22  So.  Michigan 
BIV(L,  Chicago.    (Note  22nd  year  opens  Sept.  18) 


TRAININa  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

•I-  MICHAEL  RH8I  HOSPITAL + 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  year  coune 
preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and  Practical  dass 
wo^  throughout  the  course.  Minimum  entrance  re- 
quirements two  years  High  School  work.  For  informa- 
tion aoply  to  MISS  E.  C  BURQESS.  Sapt,  Box  33, 
Tralninf  School,  MIcIimI  Rmm  HotpltaU  Chicago 


IIKflbis  TrainiDg  School  For  Nnrsos 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  Sute  Board  oCNutm  Exam- 
iners.  Offers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profcaskm.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospital,  2200  beds.  Private 
dutir  experience  provided  in  other  institutioos. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  ol 
good  health,  of  age  (20-35},  of  sood  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks  will  be  aentonappU- 
•     to  the 


Superinteodeot  of  Nuneg 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  lUhiois 


Ghlcaf{o  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

For  Women 

Sommer  Session  June  as  to  July  27, 19x7 

Theorrtical  and    Practical   Coutms   for  Public 

School  and  Playground  work,  including  i£athetic  and 

Folk  Dancing.    Swedish  and  German  Gvmnastics 

Orris  Ball  Main  Dormitoiy  and  Games.      Elementary 

and  Advanced  work. 

Summer  Camp  in 
Michigan  during  the 
months  of  June,  August, 
September. 

Par  CataloiM  Address 

430  S.  Wabsah  Avmmo, 
Chicago.  IIL 


PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
Offers  a  three  year  course  to  young  women 
between  ages  of  19-35.  Accredited  by  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 
Monthly  allowance  while  studying.  For  de- 
tails address  Eliza  Cond^Gltnn,  Superintendent, 
149  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Physical 
Education 


The  Summer  CooTBe  of  AKEMCAIf  COUIGB  OP  HISKAL 
EOOCATIOII  offen  a  pleasant  vacation  and  Instructkn 
that  prepares  teachers  for  better  podtions.  Fonda- 
mentals  of  Physical  EdueatioD  and  Play  groond 
Supervision  given  in  summer  session.  Choice  of 
thirty-five  subjects.  Gymnasium  drillt  and  exer- 
cises, aesthetic  dandng,  tennis  and  other  athletic 
diversions.  Jom  26  to  Aagast  4. 
Co  •dtational  Spl«idkl  Baildiiic  Lmti*  Faevllr 
Portfolio  of  Athletic  Views  free. 

Asuciii  CDiua  ep  prtskal  eoocahoii 

D«pl.  00        4200  Grand  Bo«Wvafld,CUea«o,IIL 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

See  Announcement  on  page  342 


National  Kindergarten  College 

Elizabeth   Harrison,   President 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
June  18  to  August  10 

.  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Meth- 
ods, under-graduate  and  advanced. 
Special  courses  in  story- telling, 
Playground  with  community  features, 
Industrial  Art,  Sunday-school  Meth- 
ods. Out-of-door  observation  ^hools. 
Credits  applied  toward  diploma. 
Resident  dormitories  on  College 
Central  Dormitory  on  Conc«e  Grounds  Grounds.     Many  social  advantages, 

parks,  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  churches, 
lectures,  concerts,  theatres.  For  illustrated  annotmcement  address  Dept.  31, 
2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  ^  i 
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^An  hooes^  painstakings  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serriceable  institotion  for  school  hoaxit  ui 
school^  GoUeges  and  private  schools^  have  been  ptrt  there  by  means  of  teachers^  agencies.    The  fo^owing  e»efleol 

"THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1890. 


ComwctfoD 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Manager 


AtaoclM  an  daily  helping  othsn:  they  win  help  yoa. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street*  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBGIBTBR   NOW. 


It  Is  alleys  wise  to  have  "a  Mend  at  the  Court  of  Cesar."    Retister  Nowl 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOMNIENPS    TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


This  Is  an  ate  of  specialists  — it's  an  agency's  bnslness  to  place  teachers. 


POSITIONS  OFALLKINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPEIATIVE IHSTIUCTOIS' ASS'H 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.    Address 


MARION,  IND. 


The  Sahvy  yoar  qnallflcatlons  deserve  Is  faicreased  by  an  agency  registrathin. 


A  laperior 
CBAKLES 


Ixe  IBIo]xerx]a.ex-li.^x-a:x.  Tosiolxex-fli'   jflLn;G3a.oy 

sgency  for  superior  people.    We  recommend  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials. 
W.  MULPOKD.  Prop.  (Tsl.  24J#-24I7  VsateWIt)    353  Plfth  Ave..  New  Yorl|.  N.Y. 


PENH  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  ^"^  ^  SSTJSSS?'  iST S^SSSiS^^ 

NO    ADVANCE    FEE  piepared  tescheiB  in  great  demand.    MS  D7th  St,  Allentown,Pa. 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  work  enthely  congenial. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Onr  Special  Field 

Celorttfo.  Kaatss,  Moiittna«  Now  Mexico,  Oraoon,  Arbona, 
CaNfornis.  Oklalioma,  Texas.  Wtshiaoton.  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  NsbTMlca.  Nfvsda.  No.  DaJiota,  lo.  Dakota.  Utah 


■Eight  page  Booklet  "  Road  to  Good  Positions"  Free. 
How  to  Apply  for  a  School,  With  Laws  of  Certification 
of  aU  the  States^  free  to  members.  Fifty  Cents  in 
stamps  to  non-members. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  work  of  Many. 
The  largest  and  most  widely  patronized  Agency  in  the 
West.    Wn.  ■■ffer.  Pd.lir.  A.M., llanader. 


KOC/<yMr  r£ACH£RS 

/JC£/VCy-  EMPIRE  BLDO.  Disvfb  COLO 


Have  yon  ever  reglstsred  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P-  Frendi,  Pres.,  W-  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y,,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenae 

_  ^  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and   normal  gradoates,  specialists,  and  other   teachers  to  ooOegeB,  public  and   private 


icboob  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


The  time  to  be  reglstsred  with  an  agency  Is  all  the  time. 


(Jid^u  \j^xjujj^v  Ojiac/t£/Li  CLuc^nc-u 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 

Short  Contr.K  t.    Gunriuitucd  Service.    Write  for  our  Free  Booklet     How  tu  Apply.    2r3th  Year 

i:.  H.  Ni<  nnrs,    w^r.  J2i  s.  Mirh.  A>r.        <  iik k.o,  iM  . 


FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE-^  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


HICAOO    NIW  VO«K     „    nAITIMORE  KANSAS  CITY, Ma 

/^^.?*®J!y"^''?-A  CMATTAMOOOA.TanM.  S^ONANK.  WASH. 

**••  ^'•♦'•▼•w**.     TfcHPta  CooiiT    CHAMnan  Or  COMMCMCS  aula. 


Government  Positions  for 
Teachers 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  sliouk 
try  the  United  States  Government  ezamiia 
ticms  soon  to  be  held  throughout  the  entin 
country.  The  positions  to  be  fiUed  pay  froc 
$600  to  $1,500;  have  short  hours  and  annui 
vacations  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  ^ould  write  immediatel] 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C  222,  Rochesta 
N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  examination  d&te 
and  places  and  large  descriptive  book,  showiq 
the  Dositions  obtainable  and  giving  nun] 
sample  examinaticm  questions,  which  wOl  b 
sent  free  of  charge. 


Agricultural  Extension 

Looming  up  bigger  than  any  other  quesdoi 
before  the  American  people  to-day  is  the  on 
of  how  to  produce  more  foodstilffs.  Bigge 
than  any  call  of  personal  profit  or  finanda 
gain  to  the  country  comes  the  call  of  needj 
millions,  millions  in  our  own  land  who  havi 
need  of  food,  and  millions  in  other  lands  wb 
look  to  us  to  furnish  necessities  while  they  u 
in  circumstances  under  whldi  they  <3sm 
provide  for  themselves. 

"America"  has  long  been  synonymous  will 
"Opportunity"  and  as  is  often  the  case  wit! 
widespread  opportunities,  many  are  left  un 
developed.  No  other  land  in  all  the  woii( 
has  been  so  plentifully  endowed  by  natun 
as  our  own.  Nearly  ever3rthing  in  the  line  a 
f oodstu£b  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  tiu 
country.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acre 
of  fertile  land  lie  wholly  undevdoped  wB 
other  countless  acres  are  producing  only  \ 
fractional  part  of  the  possible  yield.  Far-sedsi 
agriculturalists  and  thinking  farmers  evo) 
where  have  been  for  years  preaching  the  doc 
trine  of  greater  production  without  ezhausdnj 
the  soU,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  co 
operation  in  farm  woric  and  eliminatioo  o 
waste.  We  are  gradually  l«i|Tiing  there  i 
no  waste,  just  as  in  the  meat  packing  industii 
it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  tiu 
all  the  so-called  waste  can  be  transformed  inii 
profit.  To-day  some  of  the  best  intdkc 
of  the  nation  is  at  woric  on  the  problem  o 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  on)] 
one  grew  before. 

Tins  work,  sporadic  as  was  its  beginning,  i 
r^idly  a.ssuming  a  coherence  that  promise 
practical  unity  in  a  few  years  at  the  mos 
From  small  and  widely  scattered  centen  tl» 
work  has  been  carried  on  independently  by  ma 
interested  in  some  one  particular  phase  a 
agriculture  until,  widenmg  in  its  scope,  it  hs 
permeated  the  whole  field,  co-ordinating  tb 
mdividual  lines  of  development  and  assumiBi 
the  proportions  of  a  national  movemeot 
The  most  significant  of  the  later  developmeot 
has  been  the  doser  imion  of  the  school  m 
the  community.  School  superintendents  aiK 
teachers  have  for  3rears  becaa  working  to  bnni 
about  this  co-operation  of  school  and  commuiu 
ty ,  and  many  organizations  have  furthered  ti» 
work,  aided  by  individuab  who  have  de 
voted  time,  money  and  pricdess  energy  to  th 
cause. 

But  for  most  part  this  woriL  has  been  puiel] 
local  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  loca 
talent.  However,  the  little  leaven  hi 
leavened  the  whole  lump,  and  at  this  time  ou 
President's  eloquent  and  urgent  plea  for  greate 
food  production  falls  on  ears  already  a-thigi 
with  expectancy,  and  farmers  are  onfy  waitini 
the  leadership  that  will  establish  the  v^ 
relationship  between  producer  and  consumer 
and  adjust  the  balance  between  producdoi 
and  distribution.  Leaving  these  and  simile 
great  questions  to  be  solved  by  federal  ant 
other  government  agencies,  cadi  communiij 
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teachers.^    It  is  a  kgitimate  and  helpf til  business.    Some  of  the  rery  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  puUic 
teacher^  agencies  are  managed  by  able»  experienced  and  rdiabk  persons^  and  have  our  recommendation* 

THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL/' 


must  work  out  its  own  specific  problems.  For 
a  number  of  years  farm  bulletins  have  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  vari- 
ous State  Departments  and  agricultural  col- 
leges, but  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  in- 
tensely practical  system  of  instruction,  one 
that  properly  used  actually  touches  the  ^t, 
is  that  worked  out  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company. 

This  system,  under  the  direction  of  P.  G. 
Holden,  furnishes  information  on  every  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  farmers  of  the  entire  United 
States,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  all.  There  are 
booklets  for  reading  or  class  instruction,  charts 
for  class-room  or  lectiues,  and  lantern  slides. 
Lectures  accompany  the  charts  and  slides  so 
that  teachers  or  q>^ers  may  readily  learn  to 
present  them  to  best  advantage.  The  Booklets 
are  pure,  practical  and  non-technical,  and 
retail  at  prices  varying  from  one  cent  to  fifty 
cents;  some  are  free.  Charts  and  slides  may 
be  purchased,  but  it  is  the  intentioiv  to  loan 
them  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  commimity 
gatherings,  farmers*  institutes,  wherever  there 
are  people  interested  in  farming.  These 
charts  and  slides  exemplify  the  latest  and  best 
in  education  in  that  they  make  use  of  the  visual 
method  of  teaching  to  an  unusual  degree. 

See  their  advertisement  on  page  408. 


Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  United  States 
Government  examinations  soon  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  pay  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C  221, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions  obtain- 
able and  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Contributors'   Calendar 

Material  for  Primary  Education 


September      due 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Apr.  1 
June  25 
July  25 
Aug.  25 
Sept.  25 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  25 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  25 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  ALL  DEPART- 
MENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Change  of  work,  tnvd.  increased  pay.  Because  inter- 
views are  necessary  before  final  selection  and  dedsioQ 
on  salary,  we  prefer  New  England  applicants  or  those 
who  can  come  to  Boston .    Apply  by  letter  only . 

THE  FRONTIER  PRESS  COMPANY 


Sonttero 
Teachers' 
eicy 

Ch,  JONES 


» 


COLUMBIA, 
S.C. 


"A  BETTER  POSITION" 

HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 

Our  New  Illustrated  Booklet 

telling  of  SOUTHERN 

OPPORTUNITIES 

One  of  the  Larger  Modem  and  More 

Asgzesaive  Agencies,  Covering 

Closdy  the  Southern 

Field 

IS  YEARS    •      SAME  MANAOEMENT 


The  "ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES"  given  in  the  manual  of  the 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

is  "THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  say  a  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent 
and  a  publisher.    Free  to  eastern  teachers. 


Employ  ao  agMicy  to  act  as  your  bosineaa  nuuiagtr. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTAmUSHBO     J883 

623  Soutli  Wabash  A  venae 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Offiet:   SPOKANE.   WASHINQTON 


OUR    BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business/' 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


CompatitkMi  for  pofttloiit  frowt  tbarptr  Mch  year  —  um  tvery  htip 


MIOLiIND     Seventeen  years  under  the  same  management  So^fr''w!S 
TEACHERS'  assures  the  best  of  service  to  both  employer  and  sALTLAKEcm?! 
AQENGY      teacher.   ItisnonetooearlytoenroUfor  1917-18. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
UTAH 


THE  McCULLOUGH  TE^AGHERS'  AGENGY 

A  Successful  School  and  College  Bureau 
J-  F.  McCullough  Oeo.  T.  Palmer 

Gives  discriminating  service  to  employers  needing  teachers  and  to  teachers  seeking  positions. 
tck^x^^f^rck^r    ^^i^€y1akc^a:Kfg^    ^m:all<Hy>ag»    01:iLloc&a:o«    Illlzmoftfli 


Boiat*  <■■•  haip  ^ed  •xpwItoM  of  aa  agMcy. 


m  WAV  TO  I!l^  C2,  T-f  T  C  yy  G  O     TKACHERS* 

T  H  F    B  F  S  I  ^^  , ,  „*  ,  .  „  J^..-Vs:„..  .,..-.  AGENCY 

POSIIIONS    DIRFCT    TO    SCHOOL    AUTHORITIFS:  U.S.   A\n    CANADA 


An  AfMicy  raslitratioa  Inenmam  your  chaacM  for  ttcoriiiK  wofk  aatiraly  congoaiftl. 


.Ak.  zur  zur  ^  Tj  zur  o  zi  »c  zi  SO"  T 

Our  tpfrialiMtiop  in  choice  positions  for  superior  instructors  is  bringing  a  surplus  of  calls  for  strong  candidates, 
with  or  without  ezpeiience,  capable  of  filling  appointmenu.  in  all  types  of  positions  encountered  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation.   If  9ttalified  ask  for  list  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  before  SEPTEMBER  1 ,  1917. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg..  19  S.  U  Sails  St..  Chicago  A.  P.  Goddard,  Prst. 


It  iMyi— to  pay—to  get  — mora  pay.    Ragistar  Nowl 


THE  GARY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TWO  OFFICES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Our  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  emfdoyers. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which 
we  need  suitable  candidates. 

C.  WILBUK  CAKY.  Manatfar  OBOKOE  H.  LAKIABEE.  lUMtfar 

Cobb.  Mvtval  Bvlldlntf.  BaHford*  Cobb.  Pidallty  BvlldlBtf.  PoHlaB^.  HolBa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  MTODLE  ATLANTIC  TEACHERS  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


TEACHERS    FOR   WESTERN    CANADA 


State  standing  qualifications.  Length  of  High  School  and  Normal  course.  Mu^  hold  four  years  High  School  and  loll 
State  NormalCertificates.  Graduates  with  teachers '  Certificates  willing  to  teach  elementary  science  and  mathematics 
also  wanted.  WESTERN  TEACHERS*  BUREAU.  Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  Canada 
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Talking  Together 

Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Prdiahy  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  situation  to-day  is  so  unsettling  to  all  minds,  there 
are  so  many  things  to  think  about  odier  than  lessons  out 
of  a  text-book,  the  problem  of  living  at  all  is  so  very  strenu- 
ous for  many  of  us  that  the  arrangement  of  this  issue  is  not 
quite  as  it  was  planned  months  ago,  but  we  believe  the 
teacher  will  find  the  changes  a  help  in  choosing  the  month's 
lessons.  Some  outlines  diat  have  proved  very  attractive 
come  to  an  end  this  month,  but  their  place  will  be  taken 
in  September  by  others  no  less  interesting,  we  hope. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  of  these  series  has  been  Miss 
Wra/s  "Poems  Little  CMdren  Love  to  Recite,"  so  we 
hasten  to  say  that  Miss  Wray  will  be  a  contributor  again 
next  year.  Her  work,  however,  will  be  somewhat  more 
socialized  in  character  and  involve  the  whole  dass  or 
school.  More  and  more  teachers  are  coining  to  realize 
the  value  of  team  work  for  their  pupils  both  in  lessons  and 
play,  and  the  plans  which  Miss  Wray  has  worked  out  are 
unique  and  "diEFerent." 

The  socialized  recitation,  too,  is  becoming  very  popular 
among  primary  teachers.  In  this  issue  you  will  find  the 
first  of  several  sent  us  by  Miss  Gail  Calmerton,  the  Primary 
Supervisor  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiama.  These  recitations 
are  taken  down,  just  as  they  actually  take  place,  by  a  re- 
pcMter,  so  that  the  reader  hears  the  recitation  almost  as 
well  as  if  she  had  actuaUy  visited  the  class.  The  Septem- 
ber subject  is  a  recitation  in  Geography. 

From  the  Community  standpoint  you  will  also  find  the 
short  articles  by  Miss  Julia  Straub  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 
interesting.  The  first  article,  which  explains  itself,  is 
given  in  Ais  issue.  In  September  the  subject  is  "The  piub 
Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Installation  Services."  Other 
subjects  are,  "Special  Social  Affairs,"  "Possible  Programs," 
"Practical  Plans  for  the  Home,"  "How  to  Aid  the 
School,"  etc. 

This  year  the  reading  lessons  have  been  based  on  the 
Gred:  Myths.  Next  season  there  will  be  something  for 
each  of  the  first  four  grades  and  the  work  will  be  based 
la^y  on  short,  graphic  fables.  For  example,  here  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  September  material. 

The  Eagle  and  Owl 

1  Supplementary  Reading. 

2  Suggestions  for  presenting: 

(a)  To  classes  for  sight  reading. 

(b)  To  class  requiring  preparation. 

3  Questions  Leading  to  Oral  Reproduction. 

4  Dramatization. 

5  Spelling  List  for  Third  Grade. 

Correlated  drawings  will  be  given  with  these  lessons, 
and  animal  patterns  that  will  stand  alone  and  can  be  used 
on  the  sand-table. 

Miss  Coote,  of  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
has  arranged  some  very  simple  little  plays  for  grade  one, 
which  is  usually  neglected  in  favor  of  the  older  children. 
Those  who  remember  the  "Three  Little  Kittens"  in  the 
issue  of  last  January  will  look  forward  to  them  with  pleasure. 

Some  very  successful  sand-tables  have  been  described  for 
us  by  Miss  MacLoughlin,  one  of  which  you  will  find  in  this 
issue.  The  "Circus"  is  the  subject  for  September,  the 
"Coimty  Fair"  for  October.  We  have  also  some  most 
attractive  ideas  for  decorating  primary  schoohx>oins,  month 
by  month.  A  very  simple  blackboard  border,  one  easily 
arranged  by  the  least  skilled,  will  be  presented  every  month 
by  Miss  Ash,  whose  patterns  have  been  such  a  help  the 
past  season. 

The  Paper  Cutting  lessons,  so  important  to  the  primary 
teacher,  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Franklin,  of  the 
Pratt  Institute,  who  has  had  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  working  and  writing  for  teachers.  Some  of  her  work 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  last  December. 


The  games,  music,  drawings  and  pieces  for  recitation  or 
memory  work  are  all  fresh  and  attractive.  The  picture 
studies  will  consist  largely  of  famous  paintings  of  animals. 
The  September  subject  is  "A  Limiere-Briquet  Hound,"  by 
Rosa  Bonheur. 

At  this  date  we  do  not  care  to  describe  the  other  plans 
we  expect  to  present.  History  is  in  the  making  so  rapidly 
these  days,  that  the  best  plans  may  need  modification  be- 
fore September. 


A  Unique  Feature  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Program 

C.  C.  Thoicason 

One  hundred  candidates  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
will  publicly  renoimce  all  foreign  sovereigntv  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  government  on  Thiusday  evening  at  the 
National  Education  Association  convention  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
Julv  7-14.  This  impressive  ceremony,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
included  in  an  N.  £.  A.  genefal  program^  will  compose  the  even- 
ing sessions  of  both  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Second  Annual  Citizenship  Convention  of  the  United  States 
Bur^u  of  Naturalization. 

Wnen  Superintendent  L.  R.  Alderman  of  Portland  suggested 
the  naturalization  class  as  a  feature  of  the  program  on  the  train- 
ing of  foreigners,  President  Aley  declared  it  would  prove  a 
feature  that  would  "put  Portland  on  the  map."  Superintendent 
Alderman  will  represent  the  N.  £.  A.,  and  Henry  B.  Hazard  will 
act  for  the  Bureau  of  Natiuulization  in  planning  with  the  court 
for  this  unique  program.  One  hour  and  a  half  has  been  allotted 
to  the  program,  which  will  consist  of  the  regular  final  hearings 
on  the  petitions  for  naturalization  of  the  candidates.  A  circuit 
judge  for  Multnomah  County  will  preside.  Court  will  be  opened 
regularly.  The  procedure  will  be  the  same  as  if  held  in  the  court 
house. 

''This  program  will  give  visiting  teachers  a  correct  idea  of  just 
what  the  naturalization  work  is,"  says  Superintendent  Alder- 
man. "The  work  of  training  foreigners  for  citizenship  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  American  teacher,  ytt  few 
teachers  who  do  this  training  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  final 
ceremonies  of  the  courts." 

Portland  maintains  eleven  public  evening  schools,  which  have 
a  total  registration  of  over  five  thousand  students.  Of  these 
deven  schools,  two  are  exclusively  for  imeducated 'foreigners, 
while  four  others  have  large  primary  foreign  classes.  In  the  more 
advanced  evening  school  classes  there  are  a  large  number  of 
foreign  people  who  have  been  educated  in  their  own  language, 
but  who  attend  these  evening  schools  for  instruction  in  En^ish, 
civics,  and  American  history.  Special  natiuralization  classes  in 
American  history  and  civics  are  conducted  in  many  of  these 
schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  is  co-operating  with  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  is  equally  interested  in  the  public 
naturalization  meeting,  the  sessions  of  the  Department  for  the 
Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant,  and  in  the  Citizenship  Convention. 

Richard  K.  Campbell,  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  in  tfa^c 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  is  sending  out  notices  to 
examiners  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  requesting  them  to 
urge  school  authorities  and  other  public  officials  concerned,  to 
attend  the  citizenship  convention  and  the  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A. 
devoted  to  the  wider  use  of  the  schoolhouse. 

Examiner  Henry  6.  Hazard  of  Portland,  who  is  working  with 
Superintendent  Alderman  in  arranging  for  the  Portiand  meeting, 
has  issued  this  statement:  ''There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  when  the  imperative  need  for  an  under- 
taking of  this  character  has  been  more  apparent  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  foundation  of  the  government  rests  oti  the 
loyalty  and  intelligence  of  its  mem^ebrs  and  the  educational 
and  patriotic  preparedness  in  citizenship  accomplished  by  this 
branch  of  the  government  is  doing  mudi  to  solidify  the  proper 
national  spirit.  There  will  be  no  educator  in  attendance  upon 
the  N.  E.  A.  who  will  not  be  vitally  concerned  in  the  prcmr 
educatibn  of  the  vast  foreign  bom  element  in  our  midst.  The 
purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  is  to  S9  co-operate  with 
the  public  school  system  that  the  alien  candidate  shall  be  brought 
into  the  school-room  at  the  earliest  possible  day."  _ 
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The  Best  Thing 

*I  shine,"  says  the  sun, 
"To  give  the  world  light." 
*I  gliinmer,"  adds  the  moon, 

"To  beautify  the  night." 
*I  ripple,"  says  the  brook; 

"I  whisper,"  sighs  the  breeze; 
*I  patter,"  laughs  the  rain; 

"We  rustle,"  call  the  trees; 
*We  dance,"  nod  the  daisies; 

"I  twinkle,"  shines  the  star; 
*We  sing,"  chant  the  birds, 

"How  happy  we  all  are." 
*  I  smile,"  cries  the  child. 

Gentle,  good,  and  gay; 
The  sweetest  thing  of  sdl. 

The  sunshine  of  each  day. 

—  Louisa  M.  AlcoU 


THE  WORLD  BOOK 
Volume  Two 

Every  teacher,  every  student,  interested 
in  education  will  appreciate  that  the  plans, 
methods  and  devices  incorporated  with  the 
organized  knowledge  as  supplied  in  The  World 
Book  in  picture  and  story  are  easily  understood, 
simple  to  apply,  and  effective  in  their  power  to 
interest  and  stimulate  pupils,  inspire  schools, 
enthuse  patrons  and  relieve  teachers.  Inefl&- 
dent  or  laborious  productions  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  organized  knowledge  as  here  presented 
in  the  eight- volume,  thin-paper  edition,  solves 
the  reference  problem. 

The  real  purpose  of  The  World  Book  is  relief 
in  the  preparation  of  your  school  work,  and 
facility  in  furnishing  usable  supplementary 
material  for  class  use.  Following  are  a  few  of 
the  specific  instances  of  the  actual  worth  of  the 
plans  and  methods  in  Volume  Two. 

Location  Maps  —  This  is  characteristic  of 
our  description  of  every  state,  province  and 
country. 

Open  Air  Markets  —  Illustrations  that 
show  the  mode  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

Botany  The  grouping  of  plant  forms  is  so 
unique  as  to  inspire  interest  and  the  treatment 
throughout  is  most  deUghtful. 

Boys'  and  Girls*  Clubs  — This  carefully 
prepared  and  most  interesting  article  on  a  sub- 
ject not  found  in  encyclopedias  or  reference 
books  shows  the  practical  need  of  The  World 
Book. 

Boy  Scouts  —  Daniel  Carter  Beard  supplies 
a  most  interesting  story  of  the  movement. 

Food  Values  —  Relative  food  values  and 
adulterations  of  different  products  are  given 
in  a  most  scientific  and  authoritative  manner. 

Health  —  While  proper  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  physical  treatment  of  a  subject  like 
Breathing,  yet  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  The 
World  Book  to  connect  all  such  subjects  in  a 
direct  way  with  the  rules  of  health  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

Masterpieces  —  Representations  of  the 
different  schools  of  art  are  reproduced  in  their 
original  colors  from  actual  paintings.  "The 
Song  of  the  Lark,"  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Shepherd 
of  the  Pyrenees,"  and  Corot's  "Dance  of  the 
Nymphs"  are  shown  in  Volume  Two. 

Nature  Study —  The  World  Book  hdiS  en- 
deavored to  make  this  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing departments. 

Day  of  the  Week  —  You  can  tell  the  day 
of  the  week  upon  which  any  past  event  oc- 


CARNEGIECOLLEGE-LIFESCHOLARSHIPS 

Home  Study  Courses:— For  the  next  30  days,  applications 
will  be  received  for  Life  Scholarships  in  the  following 
Home  Study  Courses  taught  by  mail: 

Civil  8«rviM  Dnwing 

Ptnmamhip  EnglnMrIng 

BookkMping  Automobile 

English  Shorthand  Real  EsUte 

AgrteultiirtI  Typowriting  Salaunamhip 

Doffloitie  Seianee  tlory  Writing  Uw 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  life  membership  in  Carnegie 
College — only  a  limited  number  oi  these  Scholarships  are 
available.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  now — today — 
tomorrow  may  be  too  late.    Address 
Dcpt    A,   CARNEGIE  COLLEQC,   Rocert.  Ohio. 


curred  with  tables  furnished  under  Calendar 
for  this  and  other  purposes. 

Camp-Fire  Girls  —  The  importance  of  this 
movement  is  here  duly  recognized. 

Arithmetic  —  Any  topic  under  Arithmetic 
you  may  find  graphically  and  analytically 
treated  by  turning  to  the  respective  subject. 

Manual  Training  —  The  treatment  of 
Carpentry  shows  the  practical  nature  of  the 
presentation  of  subjects  of  general  interest. 

Correlation  with  School  Work  —  The 
way  in  which  a  subject  of  universal  interest  is 
correlated  with  school  work  is  emphasized  in 
the  outline  for  Essays  on  the  Cat  as  is  here 
suggested. 

Child  Study  —  The  World  Book  furnishes 
more  than  one  himdred  articles  which  assist 
in  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

School  Programs  —  This  page  is  illus- 
trative of  the  helpful  programs  which  are  sup- 
plied for  school  holidays. 

Civics  —  Training  for  citizenship  and  an 
understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
government  have  been  made  a  matter  of  care- 
ful treatment  in  The  World  Book. 

School  Booklets  —  Teachers  and  pupils 
are  anxious  for  material  that  will  assist  them 
in  preparing  attractive  displays  of  school  work 
and  the  Booklet  on  Coal  and  Cotton,  as  here 
suggested,  will  prove  most  helpful  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Visual  Instruction  —  The  World  Book 
marks  a  distinct  forward  step  in  this  important 
phase  of  education. 

Grammar  —  Includes  a  carefully  prepared 
treatment  of  grammatical  subjects  such  as 
are  illustrated  by  the  articles  on  "Compari- 
son,"   "Conjugation,"   and    "Conjunctions," 

Cookery  —  The  World  Book  covers  a  field 
of  its  own  in  relation  to  subjects  of  practical 
interest. 

Costume  —  The  practical  value  in  the 
home  of  this  work  in  teaching  the  girl  the 
initial  work  in  designing  is  here  emphasized. 

There  are  scores  of  other  practical  plans  and 
methods  for  facilitating  school  work,  for  de- 
veloping efficiency  and  ability,  for  actually 
saving  effort  and  multiplying  results.  They 
have  all  been  tested  and  proved.  They  are  being 
introduced  to-day  by  progressive  school  people. 
They  are  for  your  personal  use.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  to  Hanson,  Roach,  Fowler 
Company,  104  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Sec  their  announcement  on 
page  400. 


FOIt  TEETH  AND  BREATH 

"Leaves  that  dean,  cCH>t  ARCTIC  __ 

feclmg    on  youf  teetK  ftnd  gunu**  ^ 

More  Than  Ju*l  A  Fine  Dentifrice;  ^ 

It  FiffKU  Pyorrhea  (Rigg't  Diae£u«)  g 

FOR  Sorodan  I  now  eottitsiQf  Ermtine  and  it  J  i^  ^ 

sociiitd  BlLilDLd—lht  crut  dental  discf^veiruiAd  ^i::^ 

for  PjofrK<-a  —  I  he  dreaded  diwve  nrhJch  dcstrtiSit  S 

yocr  Ifcilb  mrilluxit  pun  of  wtimnif*  ^^ 

Th*rFfortJfrAx(Ke  cnttiinff  {i^P^ftTiea  hf  diHv  use  ^ 

ciFSozodont.  ATrinrlii  a^nni  on  ^rourtefth  and  gumt^  ^ 

w  hUcR*  Bin  d  poliihts  F^yr  letth » pitienrct  ihr  cnaintL  ^ 

Start  the  family  IcHlaT-  Pfi'Jlff,  powder  of  fiouid  2Sc#  ^ 

All  fftK>d  dru^E>^E^<     Srnd  4c  lal  EwO  fFtic-iOttS  UJQ*  «-^ 

plei,  p4jto,  powder  or  liquid.    Sute  wbitb  two*  ^ 

HALL  &  RUCKEL  § 

2f\2  Washington  Siwet  New  Y&ifc  ^ 


IT  WORKS  WELL 


A  Combination  That  is  Doing  an  Immensa 
AmoUnt  of  Good  This  Spring 

A  superlative  blood-purifying  medicine  like 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  taken  before  meals,  com- 
bined with  a  superlative  iron  tonic  like  Pept- 
iron  Pills,  taken  after  meals  —  makes  the  ideal 
course  of  Spring  Medicine. 

No  other  medicines  possess  such  curative 
properties  as  these  two  great  restoratives 
working  together. 

They  reach  the  impure,  impoverished, 
poisoned,  devitalized  blood,  and  the  worn, 
run-down,  overworked,  exhausted  system. 
They  awaken  the  appetite,  aid  digestion,  purify 
and  vitalize  the  blood,  give  renewal  strength 
to  the  whole  body,  produce  sound,  natural 
sleep,  and  a  complete  restoration  to  good 
health  —  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings. 
It  is  said  that  $2  invested  in  these  two  medi- 
cines will  bring  better  results  than  $-*  spent 
in  other  treatment. 

It  will  be  wise  to  get  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Peptiron  Pills  to-day. 


DIXON'S  BEGINNERS 

It  was  I'lov.bel  who  said:  **  As  the  be- 
ginning gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after 
development,  so  the  early  beginnings  of 
education  are  of  most  importance." 

The  generous  proportions  of  Dixon'? 
Beginners  Pencil  will  appeal  tu  all 
teachers,  whether  they  are  interested  in 
drawing  or  writing.  It  rests  the  tired 
hand  of  the  child,  as  well  as  being  of 
g^eat  help  to  the  teacher. 

Sample  package  containing  this  and 
other  school  pencils  sent  on  receipt  of 
16c  in  stamps. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Lawton   Duplicator 

Thirty  days'  free 
trial  to  teachers. 
Write  for  catalog 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
E.  LAWTON  Sk  CO. 

46  MURRAY  ST. 
NEW  YORK    CITY 


COSTUMES 

SCHotpLAYS 


TT«  famish  eostinnes. 
wiffs.etc.  ,f  or  mil  school 

gimys  mnd  operas, 
hiikesperian  and  his- 
torical eostumas  oar 
specialty.  S9  years*  ex- 
perience.  For  informa- 
tion address 
Frits  BehoultBAeo. 


TWO    TO    TEN    CENTS 

Why  Pay  More? 

OUR  STANDARD  PHONOGRAMS 

AND 

WORD  BUILDERS 
Are  Still  Selling  for  TWO  TO  TEN  CENTS 


SAMPLE  FREE 


E.    T. 


'"Slzyb°y(JWi§f^ 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  INSTITUTE  DIRECTORS 

DIRECTORS  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

BOOKISH  WORK  AND  SKIMMING  ARE  FUNDAMENTAL  ERRORS 

IN  OUR  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING 

We  asslf^n   pa|{es   in   a   book  —  teach   wordst  wordst  wordst  not   thin|{s. 


There  is  a  Wrong  and  a  Right  Way  to  Teach  Agriculture 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  will  not  be  a  success  so  long  as  we  teach  exactly  the 
same  things  over  and  over  year  after  year.  Neither  will  it  be  a  success  if,  in  our  attempt 
to  popularize  the  subject,  we  skim  all  the  interesting  things  the  first  year  or  two,  leaving 
nothing  crisp,  and  fresh,  and  new  for  the  teachers  who  follow. 

Let  us  Rotate  the  subjects,  have  something  new  and  live  each  year. 

For  Rotation  plan  for  teaching  Agriculture,  sample  copies  of  Educational  Booklets, 
lantern  slides,  lecture  charts,  stencils,  mottoes,  lesson  leaflets,  etc.,  write  the 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY  (INC.) 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION   DEPARTMENT 

P.  Q.  Holden,  Director 
Harvester  Buildiiif:  Chicago 

Diyiiiz!0( 
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A  REPUBLICS  CHI 


SINESS  IS  EDUCATION 


ARy 

EDUCATION 


ijNIdl^  UNIVERSITY     9 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK-  CHICAGO 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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UTTA'S  BOOK 
TEACHERS 


^4 


Latta's  Book  for  Teachers 

With  Magazines  and  Other  Purchases 


READTfflS 


Latta't  Book  for  Teachers — The 
new  edkioa  i^  9x14  m€hc<»,  cpntatiij^ 
2!iS  finj^es  and  u^cig^h;!>  two  pounds, 
it  rqri^tnm  the  efforts  of  several 
TjroiJJtficTit  cduiiT^itor^^  jijcluilin^  J,  E. 
C  uiiU)  ,  Q  lu'W  nicmhj?r  of  the  cQrjjora- 
lion,  Viliti  m  rtn  ognbcd  bj-  Mr.  Latta 
an  an  cflicicncy  csvptrt.  In  short 
Lit  la  aTid  Cmidy  a:c  logctlier  anj 
they  solicit  corrtspondctice  on  any  line 
of  school  woik,  TFitir  new  book  is. 
lull  of  drawings,  slnries  and  litlpful 
BUfTRestion^,  ;inuinj^  wliicli  arc  tlic  fol* 
towing:  How  lo  Beg  hi  ^  Rural  i^Lliool;  The  Uicst  approved  Jtii  thuds 
of  tt^achfn^  aH  llie  coniinon  branches,  intrkitlintj  Ar;ricu]tyre,  Dojnes 
tic  Science  and  Manu^xl  Training;  aJz^o  three  fumt^Ecie  programs— a 
patrioiic  program  called  "America  Fii^t;"  a  temperance  play  called 
**Seven  !l]ait»,'*  and  "A  Contmynity  Benefit  Proirim,"  and  heh'^ul 
jnfamiatjon  about  four  attu-r  piofTiams;  the  hrst  two  h^vini^  laen 
secured  ^it  an  e*,penijc  of  nver  %SQt)^  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
say  more  abciut  ihi*  splendid  book  whi  n  yoi;i  know  that  it  also  con- 
Jains  three  Ri^letidid  J5e;  book^  mentioned  btlo^*.  Oriler  a  iiopy  and 
ij  you  arc  not  well  pleased,  let  us  know  and  we  will  return  tlic 
prkf  paid  and  allow  you  to  kt-pp  tbe  hook  as  a  [irescnt.  I^n't  tliis 
fair?  price,  postpaid,  $1  00,  ur  bny  55.00  wunh  of  misctiHanet^a 
pay   only    50c   for   l.atta's    Book   for  Teachers. 


OUR  BEST  OFFER 

Add  only  6.^c  to  the  irice  oi  i?ach 
of  the  folio  win  K  flTjd  ask  for  either 
Lalta's  Book  for  Teachers  or  $1  00 
worth  of  supplies.  Make  two  lu" 
more  sdch  purchases  if  >on  wish. 
Normal    Tn^^tructor. primary 

I'laiid,    tiiie   year ,,.$1.50 

rraclit^il  Methods,  Auls  and 
Device*  ior  Teachers  with 
Normal    Tnstrudlur,     1     year, 

new  or  n  ntwaL , ,    5.50 

rathliuJer.    1    year ,....    100 

Proffrc^aive  Tciicher,  1  year...  1.23 
MidhTul  SchotdSj,  1  year,..,,,  1.00 
Industrial  Arts  Magazine*  .*,  ^  1.50 
School  Centi;jry,  1  year.  .......    1.J5 


nopfiALihiTRirroK 
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5,upplir^   artif 


Schonl  Education,  1  ycar^ 
KinderRarien  and   Fir^t  Grade, 
National  Geogr.jtdiie  Ma€:iiitie, 

IS^eientilc  American.  1  yrar 

Womfirfi  H<mic  <.  oni<panioii  ► . . 
Pictorial  Review^  1  year,  ,.,.., 
^larinn  IJeorKe  Plan  BooUji. 
Primary  or  Intermediate,  10 
vols,  in  larh  sel.  per  yd.... 
Year's    Knttrtainrnenis,    10   vol. 
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l.JS 

:.50 

4.00 
1,50 
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375 
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Primary   EJucation.    I   yr    r..,.^-0'> 

Popular   JMucator.    1   year. ...»  2.ti0 

School  Arts   Ma^zine 2-00 

Etude,    1    vear -,  1.50 

Guide  to  Kiiiurc,   I   ye.ir.» 1.00 

Chri*>iian    llirald,    1    year ,  2.00 

Review  of  Reviews.   1  year. . , .  3.00 

Ever^bndy's   MnpjiJime    l.SO 

St.    Nicsbolas,    1   year.,,,,.,,.  3,00 


^,f/.£f  I       Latta's  Stones 


Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers— Postpaid 


tijtr     ij&t    of    sluriej 

ivilJ   Le  liclifihted   with   results. 


In  prcparinfc  this  book 
tb^  rtet-ds  <jf  primary  and 
rural  teachen  were  kept 
conalantly  in  mind.  New 
stories  and  old  siarie&  for 
opening  exercises  and  for 
lanKuajBre  all  illustrated 
hy  drawings,  paper  ml 
tings  Of  clay  mrKlelJng, 
Totitain^  helidul  iniorma 
tinii    for  (eachern   repa riling 

Order  a  cot^v  arid  you 
Pustpaid    25e. 


Seat  Work 


A  Ticv/  l?0"k  representing 

:«:  L-tfi^ri^  [»[  n  l^rge  num- 

r  r     of     our     he  St     primary 

:nid      rural      tt^achcr*.       VVc 

if!  utit    if    it    is    possible    to 

Hmd     5uch     f  radical     infor- 

inulirm     elsewhere.       Order 

tune  an<I    \qu   will   find   it  a 

leasurL'    to    provide    protlt- 

aide    emtdoymcnt     for    pri 

inacy      pupils     duriniif     the 

rritirc   year,      Po5t]jaid.   2^c 

lO  Stencds  to  uae  with  a  k;id   pencil \%c 


Memory  Gems 

The  choici  St  collect  inn 
of  poetry  and  ppiae  tb;jt 
can  !>c  had  for  the  tit.^t 
sis  grades,  0%  er  one  thoti- 
sand  teachers.  suhmitti'd 
list^  and  this  book  eontains 

only    those    selection^i    that    

have  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  our  best  teachers.  Every  primary 
and  rural  teacher  needit  a  copy.  PoMpaid^  25c. 
44  Large  f>ra wings  to  Crdor,  assorted,  ..  .30c 
50  Urawinf^s  tti  (oh»r,  assorted  sizes. ...  .20c 
12  liiffrreiit   Calendars  to  Color^  6x9 lOc 


A  Late  Notice 

Because  our  nation  is  at  war  we  must  be  conservative  and  we  have  combined  all  three  of 
the  above  25c  books  with- Latta's  Book  For  Teachers.  This  reduced  cxur  expense  considerably  and 
resulted  in  a  much-  better  book  for  teachers^  while  the  price  remains  as  stated  above.  Read  about 
Latta's  Book  for  Teachers  and  you  will  h^  convinced  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  as  much 
assistance  elsewhere  for  so  little  money — of  course  you  and  your  teacher  friends  will  get  a*  copy. 


Latta's  Printed  Weaving  Mats 


S'\-/.i:  €'  .y-it'  '^ .  a.^sorlt  .1 
CMlorii^  half-inch  ^hts,  T'nni 
cd  rm  thick  paper  to  he  Ciit 
out;    IS  mats  for    15c. 

Mats,  Cut-Out 

S[/o  Sx.'^,  construction 
(>arjtr,  assorted  lOloiA,  hall 
inch  sWu,  an  cut  out  an  J 
reaily  to  weave,  JO  mat-* 
postpaid    lor    30c. 


%»  i 


»T»  Mr 


it 


Siarfi;  Hearts  :  hot^  ;  Diamijnds  ; 
Pumpkins;  Jack  ("J"  Lantern?^ ; 
Witches  J  Black  Cats;  Turkey?^; 
.*^anta;  Holly;  LloL-k;  Burm^  ; 
Kaijter  Lily;  H.ijris;  Majile 
Leave?;  Birds;  Any  Initial  One 
kind   in   a  host.      Vtir   b-jx    10c 


• 


Reading  and  Phonics 


I  ...    a-.L      . 


rnfttiin^  helpful  au>£- 
Kr^tio!i*ii  h»r  tr.^ichinK 
the  child  ii>  TL^A^  and 
at  the  same  time  ac- 
quirL^  a  power  for  i«,"is- 
'.erinj;  new  WiJrili  and 
a  iscn-^e  ol  the  use  and 
power  <*i  wnrd.^  a-,  thry 
are  used  in  the  esipre^- 
sinn  of  thouifjht.  Prai"- 
tical  with  any  tirmit^r 
or  melbod  of  ins^true 
tion,  U&eil  atnl  en- 
dorsed by  thousands 
nf  t^,lch(>rs  Onlrr  i\ 
c<ii  y      l^isipaid,  i,10t-. 


]     Ask  for  Latta's  Teachers  Catalog 


Latta*8  Construction  Patterns 

Thirty -three  pattern^  ptiTit'-.l  fuif  5.ize  on 
bcrtvy  cardhoard,  icadv  lu  cui  r,u(  annl  make 
up.  Autoniohile,  <  hurch,  Cupboard,  Table. 
Chair,  Rockn^>c^  Clojr.  Bed.  Screeti,  Hobby 
Horse,  Santa  wiih  Pack,  t'hrtstmasi  Box.  Sun- 
bonnet  Baby.  (."ver;d]  Btn,  Red  Bird.  Blue 
Bird,  Velkiw  Bird.  Buturny,  Elephant.  Bear. 
Seal,  PiK".  Oog,  Horse,  taw.  iVctiinK  Hen* 
Bunny  Hunninjf,  Brownie,  Indian.  Ne^rot 
tJntch  Winihnilil^  Wheel  Harrow, Weaving  Mat, 
Easel.  Ont  ^^et  with  100  brass  paprr  fasteners, 
conipdtte  with  ir»?trurtiotii,  postp.iid,  8>t\ 
Btasjs   Paper    Fasttucra,    \j,   in.,   100..,. Ific 

Blunt    Point    Scissors,    4^: 

in,,   1J  po«tpaii]   f<jr  ^l  00 
Sharp     Pirhit^,     nirktb     5 

in. J,  each  postpaid.  ..  .iSt 

Arithmetic  Cards,  Etc, 

TITusiT.iUd  Pnm.iry  Ariliirnttin'  *'ards..  IHi* 
New  Pnniarv  NuinbL-r  Tards  btr  Teacher /^^c 
Primary  Ariib  I'anL  fnr  Wriiten  \Vork.  .  ^  ■ 
Primary  Lani?uaj<e  Tard*  for  Written  Work,  ^^ 
\>o\\  Furniture  f'atterns  to  I  race,  *et  .  ,  .  J(^^ 
JO  Srwii^R  t  :od  I'ltferns  .m  C.irilboard  ,  .2fk; 
JO  Sbe^t^    Hbji^k  Silbuuettt    l*af>vr.    ltKJ5.    ,.3Jc 


Blackboard  Stencils 

Five    Soldier   Boys   stencil    like   above,    10c. 

Borders,  each  6c.  iiunboririct  Bahtes;  Qvcran 
Ho>f^;  Brownie.^;  CJ  olden  rod ;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;  Pumpkins;  Grapes;  Cattails:  Hol- 
ly;   Br  lis;    Santa;    Bird^;    Rosei^;    Waiters, 

New  Child  Life  Calendar  Slencila,  22x34.  Set 
Tune  school  months  7 :5c;  each  IJe;  J  for  30c 

Other  Stencils,  2Zk34,  each  I2t,  Typical  Pil 
Hrinn;  Mayflower;  T.og  Cabin;  Turkey  Cal- 
endar; Fireplaeci  (aleudar;  Santa  Driving 
EiKht  Keindeer^  Ssma  GfJinar  Down  Chim- 
ney; Sania  Fillmg  Stork-ns:*;  Chrijt  Child; 
W'ashini^^ton  on  Horsey  Flajsr;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha;  Wild 
iTnhitti  or)  H<.tr»e;  Beef  -^nimab  showing 
meat  cul-^;  f^en.  PcTshinef  on  Horse;  Name 
any    Calendar.    Map    or.  Physiology    Subject 

Portraits,  Aniraala,  «lc.  site  17x22.  each  6c. 
Wasliington  ;  Lincoln;  U'rlscm  ;  [..ougiellow : 
Cnlumbns;  Field;  L^kinio  Man;  Eskimo 
Minher;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Hor!-e;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant; 
Camel;  Lion;  Ptg;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
L ncom olive:  S t ea m e r ;  Bu ff al 05  1  nd i an  ; 
Makiny    Jack  o*  l.anUrng  ;    Horn    of    Plenty, 

Fancy  Colored  Chalk 

Fancy  Colored  Chalk,    \K*:\   M,  rbi.*.  an^td...  25c 

rhar^oal,    b^-ih.  Ls.   .^   inchcii  lontf .lOc 

8  Cfdorcd   r^encils,  6  in.*  asjitd.,  wnod  cciv*d»  I3c 
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Unconscious  but  Expressive  Reading  by  little 
Children  is  quickly  obtainable  by  Using 

THE  PLAY  METHOD 

UTTLE  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 
For  First  er  SacMid  Yaart 

The  dramatic  fonn  of  Childhood  reading,  now  so  universally 
in  demand,  could  not  have  a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs. 
Pratt-Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of  teachers  for  a 
score  or  more  years. 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 

Fully  ilhistrated.     1 12  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

THE  LAND  OF  MAKE-BEUEVE 

For  Third.  Fourth  or  Fifth  Yoars 

By  Mary  Gardner. 
This  is  assuredly  "A  World  for  Little  Actors,"  who,  both  in 
reading  and  acting,  impersonate  the  characters  of  the  story  and 
the  play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  the  worst  ills  to  which 
the  reading  class  b  heir. 

Illustrated.     168  pp.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

LITTLE  DIALOGUES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

For  Socondf  Third  or  Fcnirth  Yoars 

By  Ella  M.  Powers. 
It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  for  impersonation. 
These  little  dialogues  answer  admirably  this  demand  of  childhood. 
Illustrated.     158  pp.     Cloth,  40  cents. 

DIALOGUE   READER  — PLAYING    SCHOOL 

For  Socond  or  Third  Yoars 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 
This  is  a  book  for  Youngest  Readers,  but  quite  as  pleasing  and 
instructive  for  both  old  and  yoimg. 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  30  cents. 

They  are  all  brimming  over  with  helpful  suggestions  for  social 
betterment  among  the  little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excel- 
lent series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an  unusually  fine 
drill  in  oral  expression.  

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

B«*ton        N«w  York        Chicag*        San  FrancUco 


EVERY    TEACHER    OWES 

it  to  hexseli.  to  her  community,  and  to  ber  popib  to  uae  the  veiy  best  methods, 
devices,  and  maffrinh  that  she  knows  about. 

We  serve  annuallv  over  one-quarter  million  teachers,  and  we  offer  only  those 
things  which  have  hwn  tested  and  approved  by  a  large  number  of  educators. 
Our  aim  is  BETTER  MATERIAL.  We  seek  to  supply  only  the  best  educa- 
tional books  and  h^M. 

YOU  will  need  —  because  aery  teacher  needs  —  some  of  the  following: 

MORNING  EXERCISES  FOR  ALL  THE  YEAR.  By  Joseph  C.  Sindelab 
Contains  303  morning  or  opening  exercises,  one  for  each  day  of  the  ten  schoo  1 
months.    Fourth  large  edition.    Uoth,  252  pages,  75  cents. 

PRIHARYLANQUAQE  STORIES.  Qy  Alhaicbsa  G.  Deuing.  A  ^es 
of  49  graded  driQ  cards  in  langua^  for  the  first  three  grades,  the  aim  of  which  fe 
to  afford  the  teacher  an  interesting  way  of  correcting  common  erron,  and  im- 
pressing correct  forms  at  a  time  when  the  child's  mind  is  most  pkistic.  With  a 
ao-poge  Manual  foe  Teacher,  nhistrated,  36  cents. 

LANQUAQB  GAMES  FOR  ALL  GRADES.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming. 
Thirty  language  sames  designed  to  estabfisb  the  habit  of  correct  speech  and  to 
increase  the  chfld's  vocabulary.  Cbth,  90  pages,  40  cents.  With  54  cards 
for  pupils  use,  75  oenlb. 

NUMBER  QAHE8  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.  By  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris  and  Lilh'an  McLean  Waldo.  Pifty-eigfat  sames  designed  to  create  an 
active  interest  in  number  and  to  make  the  child  saillful  in  applying  it  directly 
and  naturally  through  the  "make-believe"  element  and  the  idea  of  frieadfy 
contest.     Cbth,  123  pages,  60  cenU. 

SIMPLEX  CLASS  RECORD.  A  daily  cbss  or  recitation  record  of  ap- 
curoved  and  generally  accepted  three-color  ruling,  with  space  for  432  names. 
Ckth,  76  pages,  30  cents.     Paper,  20  cents. 

NEW  COMMON-SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  Laura  Rountoee  Surra. 
AxmxjR  ScHUKAX  and  others.  A  one-book  course  in  music  for  schools  of  mixea 
grades  with  20  easy  lessons  in  first  principles  of  music  and  27  illustrative  study 
exardses.  Contains  63  new  and  appropriate  selections  and  52  other  songs, 
including  primary  melodies,  childhood  songs  and  lullabies,  songs  of  the  season 
and  for  special  days,  and  songs  we  hTcc  to  sing.  Boards,  1 74  brge  pages,  40  cents ; 
per  dozen,  $4.20. 

SEAT  WORK  MATERIALS 

Alphab€t  or  Letter  Cards  in  skiPs,  per  set.  6  cents;  per  dozen,  60  cents. 
Alphabet  or  Letter  Cards  in  boxes,  per  box,  12  cents;  per  dozen,  «1 .20. 
Prtmary  Sentence  Cards  in  strips,  per  set,  6  cents;  per  dozen,  60  cents. 
Primary  Sentence  Cards  in  boxes,  per  box.  12  cents;  per  dozen .  $1 .20. 
Pifiy  Drawings  to  Color  —  fifty  different  designs  on  50  sheets  of  water  oobr  paper 

6x9  inches,  per  set,  20  cents. 
Toy  Money,  per  box,  30  cents. 

Everything  sent  postpaid  at  above  prices. 

Send  for  our  krge  CATALOG  OP  BOOKS,  HELPS,  AND  SUPPUBS-^ihe 
standard  teachers'  guide  book  —  mailed  free  upon  request 

BECKLEY-OARDY  CO.,  Oept.  2-B,  GHICMO 

The  House  of  Better  Material 


As  thia  country  has 
entered  the  World  War, 
never  perhaps  has  there 
been  so  great  need  for 
interesting  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  public  schools 
in  the  beautiful  things 
in  life.  Enough  of  horror 
wiUenter  their  minds;  we 
should  not  fail  to  coun- 
teract this  by  developing 
a  love  for  the  finest 
thmgs.  A  love  for  beau- 
tiful pictures    will   help. 

Again.  The  pupils  m 
the  public  schools  will  be 
children  and  youth  but 
once.  If  they  are  de- 
frauded of  their  rights 
BOW,  their  opportuni^ 
win  have  passed.  Unless 
they  learn  in  school  to 
know  and  love  the  world's 
greatest  mctures,  most  of 
them  wm  never  know 
them. 


THE  TEACHER'S  RESOLVE 


inuring  this  new  schoQl  year— from  September  to  June— every  girl  and  every  boy 
in  my  school  shall  become  acquainted  with  ten  beautiful  pictures,  oneeach  month. 


These  pictures  cost  only 

A^^  •  Y  T     1  tf*   ^^^^    ^^^   ^^    ^^  more,  postpaid; 

Cent-and-a-Half  fj'i^x^'  ««>perhund«d. 

There  are  2200  subjects  from  which  to  choose. 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size.    For  50  or  more.    Size  3  x  3}^. 

Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size.    For  5  or  more.     10  x  12. 
I7Jp|.^   ^f    ^11      Sand  for  our  baautif ul  64  paga  Catalagaa  containing 
*  **  *^^   ^*    cm»    igQQ  ininiature  illustrations,  2  pictures,  a  bird  picture  in 
Natural  Colors  and  (at  present)  an  Extra  Size  picture  on  paper  9x12,  all  for  5  two- 
cent  stamps.    [Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.] 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  1, 


'Spirit  of  76" 

Maiden,  Mass. 


BOOKS    INDISPENSABLE   TO    EVERY    PRIMARY    TEACHER 


DAILY  LESSON  PLANS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  Caroline  Gsitfin. 

These  Lesson  Plans  consist  of  weekly  outlines  arranged  by 
months  —  from  September  to  June  —  for  the  first  four  years  of 
schoal.  They  ass^nble  an  unusual  number  of  appropriate  verses 
and  little  stories,  all  chosen  with  reference  to  their  hterary  merit 
as  well  as  to  their  genuine  interest  far  children. 

Cloth.    224  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 


LESSON  PLANS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  Kate  K.  O'Neill  and  Angie  B.  WHimNGTON 

A  new  1916  book.  It  is  a  guide  in  number  work  and  arithme- 
tic, and  supplies  much  drill  on  the  tables,  the  lack  of  which  leaves 
children  inaccurate  and  inefficient  in  arithmetic.  Teachers  wish 
for  new  ideas,  new  devices  on  short  notice.  This  book  on  your 
desk  will  be  a  constant  source  of  recreation  and  inspiration. 

256  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


2457  Prairie  Avenua 
CHICAGO 


60  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


18  East  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


717  Market  Street  r> 

Digitizs(AN  Francisco  ^ 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 
AGRICULTURE 

SUCCESSFULLY  IN  THE 

RURAL    SCHOOLS: 

ROTATE  THE  SUBJECTS 

Avoid  the  Errors  of  Bookish  Work  and  Skimmjng 

Rotation  of  subjects  gives  the  pupils  more  agriculture, 

keeps  the  ^^^o^k  live,  real  and  vital,  makes  it  easier  for 

the  county  superintendent,  who  usually  has  little  or  no 

help  in  rural  supervision 


ffflgj— l"^-"-'^^?^ 


STUDYINQ    AGRICULTURE 


Nothing  hat  WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS*  from  the  pages  of  a 
book,  while  the  whole  world  without  unfolds  a  lesson  written  in 
the  language  of  reality*  unobscured  by  the  reasonings  of  men. 


''How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Rural  Schools'* — ^24-page  illustrated 
booklet.    Sample  copies,  2  cents  each. 

Send  for  List  of  Agricultural  Charts,  Lantern 
Slides,  Booklets,  Stencils,  Mottoes,  etc.  This  material 
will  assist  you  in  teaching  Agriculture. 


The  sole  object  of  the  Agricultural  Exteiuion  Department 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company  is  to  help  YOU 
make  YOUR  work  more  effective.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
making  money  out  of  charts*  slides,  booklets,  or  any  other 
material  prepared  and  published  by  the  Department.  The 
Extension  Department  was  not  organized  to  make  sales. 
But  we  do  want  to  work  with  people  who  are  in  earnest; 
who  really  want  to  do  something  worth  while. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

(INCORPORATED) 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

p.  G.  HOLDEN,  Director. 
Harvester  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


MENTAL  STRAIN 

exhausts  the  vital  phosphate 
from  the  brain  cells 

Phosphates  are  vital  constituents  of 
the  bodily  tissues.  When  worry,  anx- 
iety,  overwork  or  loss  of  sleep  cause 
mental  strain,  the  brain  cells  are  de- 
pleted of  their  phosphates,  and  these 
elements  must  be  replaced  before  nor- 
mal conditions  can  be  reestablished. 

The  phosphates  so  necessary  to  brain 
power  are  supplied  in  an  agreeable 
form,  in  Horsiord's  Acid  Phosphate,  a 
scientific  preparation  which  nourishes 
brain,  nerves,  tissuesand blood.  When- 
ever mental  strain  or  depression  is  felt 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

restored  normal  conditions 
by  renewing  the  phosphates 
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DONT  YOU  BELIEVE  that  the  only 
arithmetic  taught  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  that  which  is 
useful  in  everyday  life.^  And  that  the 
pupil's  training  should  be  confined  to  de- 
veloping skill  in  applying  those  principles? 
This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  new 
Hamilton  Standard  Arithmetics.  These 
books  are  in  harmony  with  the  best 
methods  of  present-day  teaching.  In  the 
lower  books  the  problems  are  drawn  from 
the  child's  life  at  home,  at  school,  and  at 
play.  Systematic  reviews  are  frequent, 
and  prominence  is  given  to  drill  in  speed 
and  in  accuracy.  The  gradation  is  easy 
and  each  new  subject  is  given  a  prelimi- 
nary simple  treatment  before  the  complete 
treatment  is  taken  up. 
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The  Parent-Teacher 
Club    U* 

The  Constitution  and  Installa- 
tion Services 

Julia  G.  Straub 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

The  constitution  shoxild  consist  in  main  of  the  following 
sections: 

Article  1  —  The  name  of  the  club. 

Article  2  —  The  object  of  the  club. 

Article  3  —  The  qualification  for  membership. 

Article  4  —  The  oflScers. 

Article  5  —  'Xhe  meetings. 

Article  6  —  The  committees. 

Article  7  —  The  provisions  for  amendments. 

Following  is  a  sample: 

Article  1 
This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Parent-Teacher  Club 

of School. 

Article  2 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
parents  and  teachers  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Article  3 
Any  man  or  woman  interested  in  and  willing  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  club  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Article  4 
The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  first  and  second 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  They  shall 
be  elected  annually  in  April  to  take  office  the  following 
September.  No  officer  shall  hold  office  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  terms. 

Article  5 

The  club  shall  meet  regularly  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  every  month  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
school  building.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President. 

Article  6 

The  following  committees  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President:  the  Membership;  the  Sick;  the  Garment;  the 
Equipment;  the  Social;  the  Entertainment  and  the  Program 
Committees.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  committees 
shall,  ^\ith  the  officers  of  the  club,  form  the  Executive 
Board. 

Article  7 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  tworthirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  said 
amendment  has  been  presented  in  writing  at  a  previous 
regular  meeting.  . 

Following  is  a  sample  specimen  of  By-Laws: 

•For  6m  artklc  see  Jtine  issue.  pRge  345^jgj^j^g^  ^y  (^OOQIC 
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1  DuHes  of  CommiUees 

The  Membership  Committee  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for 
all  newcomers  in  the  district,  endeavoring  to  gain  all  parents 
as  active  members  of  the  club. 

The  Sick  Committee  shall  see  that  all  sick  members  be  re- 
membered either  by  letter  or  personal  visit. 

The  Garment  Conmuttee  shall  purchase  articles  of  ap- 
parel and  see  that  the  same  are  given  to  needy  children. 

The  Equipment  Conmuttee  shall  make  a  note  of  any 
equipment  that  will  fmthel:  the  welfare  of  the  school  and 
cannot  at  that  time  be  provided  by  the  school  oflSdals. 
EspedaUy  in  the  case  of  manual  traim'ng  and  domestic 
art  wofk  the  club  should  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  Social  Committee  shall  provide  for  at  least  a  monthly 
evening  of  clean  up-lifting  pleasure  for  the  district  sur- 
rounding the  school. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  shall  plan  teas,  suppers, 
bazaars,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  the  exchequer  of  the  club 
will  be  benefited. 

The  Program  Conmiittee  shall  provide  the  program  for 
each  of  the  regular  meetings,  from  the  best  possible  sources. 

2  The  ElecHms 

There  shall  be  a  nominating  committee  which  shall  select 
two  names  for  each  oflSce.  These  shall  be  voted  upon  by  the 
club  members  by  secret  ballot. 

3  TheOrder  of  Business 
Opening  Exercises. 
Reading  of  Minutes. 
Report  of  Committees. 
Unfinished  Business. 
New  Business. 
Program. 

Social  Hour. 


4    Amendments 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
provided  such  amendment  be  presented  in  writing  and  en- 
dorsed by  five  members. 

Following  is  a  sample  Installaticm  Service: 

The  retiring  President  addresses  the  new  <^cers  as  they 
stand  before  the  club. 

To  President:  Your  duty  is  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  club,  and  to  call  special  meetii^s  when  necessary.  You 
shall  be  exrofficio  a  member  of  all  committees  and  shall  have 
general  oversight  of  the  work  and  welfare  of  this  club. 

To  the  Vice-Presidents:  Your  duty  is  to  act  in  the  a^Mwity 
of  the  President  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President 
and  you  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Boaid. 

To  Secretary:  You  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the 
club.  You  shall  keep  minutes  of  aU  meetings  and  shall  read 
them  when  asked  to  do  so.  You  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
money  paid  to  the  'treasurer  and  shall  have  charge  of  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  club. 

To  Treasurer:  You  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the 
club  and  shall  pay  all  bills  agamst  the  club  that  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  Secretary.  You  shall  be  ready  to  give  upon 
request  a  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  club. 

To  M  Officers:  Be  prompt  and  accurate  in  yoiu*  place  at 
meeting.  No  ofl5cer  should  accept  the  ofl5ce  imless  she  is 
willing  to  live  up  to  her  best  insight.  Let  this  work  be  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  the  home  and  the  church. 
Service  is  the  motto  for  every  officer.  The  good  of  your 
club  ^oxild  be  considered  before  any  personal  advancement. 


The  Study  of  a  Book 


E.  L.  Schofield 


E 


^XCEPT  a  living  man  there  is  nothing  more  wonder- 
ful than  a  book!"    "We  ought  to  reverence  books, 
to  look  at  them  as  useful   and  mighty   things," 
says  Charles  Klngsley. 
Let  us  teach  the  child  to  value  his  book,  to  care  for  it 
p]Tq>erly,  and  to  know  how  to  use  it.    Such  instruction 
gives  opportimity  for  oral  and  written  composition,  teach- 
ing information  of  practical  value. 

The  teacher  may  introduce  the  lessons  by  telling  inter 
esting  facts  about  books  —  or  by  getting  expressions  from 
the  pupils  as  to  which  are  their  favorite  books,  with  reasons. 
From  this  informal  discussion  the  pupils  will  be  able  to 
sum  up  the  reasons  why  we  value  books,  and  reverence 
them: 
Books  teach,  preach,  guide. 
Books  give  pleasure,  entertainment. 
Books  are  companions,  friends,  amusers. 
If  books  are  valuable,  we  should  instruct  the  pupils  in 
proper  care  of  them.    After  the  cautions  —  backs  of  books 
should  not  be  broken,  pages  should  not  be  turned  down, 
books  should  not  be  marked  or  torn  —  the  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  how  to  open  a  new  book  so  that  the  backs 
will  not  break  apart.    She  should  caution  them  about 
closing  books  with  pencils  or  other  objects  between  the 
leaves,  thus  breaking  the  mucilage  or  threads  that  hold  the 
book  together. 

It  is  well  to  make  a  study  of  one  book  and  its  parts. 
I    The  outside  of  a  book  is  called  the  cover.    (The  front 
is  called  the  front  cover.) 
A    Discuss:  size,  shape,  color,  material. 
B    Notice  what  is  on  the  cover: 

(a)  Design  (study  a  number  of  cover  designs, 
get  expressions  from  children  as  to  suitabUity 
of  certain  designs  to  certain  books,  which 
designs  they  admire  most  and  why.    Later 


pupils  may  make  an  original  design  for  a  book 

cover  in  drawing  period,  if  wished). 
(6)    Name  of  book, 
(c)    Name  of  author. 
The  cover  is  sometimes  wrongly  spoken  of  as  the 

"back'' of  the  book. 
C    Back  —  which  part? 

(a)    What  is  on  it?    (At  top  — name  of  book. 

Under  this  —  author's  name.    At  bottomj— 

Book  Company.) 

For  written  composition  let  the  pupDs  write  the  story 
of  all  they  have  learned  about  the  cover  of  the  book,  what 
is  on  it,  and  about  the  back  and  what  is  on  it.  They  enjo^ 
drawing  sketches  of  the  different  parts  of  the  book  and  it 
makes  their  story  more  interesting  to  them.) 

(See  child's  story  and  illustration  in  booklet,  1.) 
II    Study  of  Inside  of  Book: 

A    Frontispiece  —  first  picture  in  the  book. 
B    The  title  page: 
(fl)    Where  it  is. 
(6)    What  is  on  it. 
C    Preface  —  introduction    to    book.    (It    tells    (or 
whom  written,  why  written,  and  subject-matter 
covered.) 
D    Contents  —  found  after  preface.    (Tells  number 
and  names  of  chapters  and  pages  chapters  are 
found  on.) 

(These  terms  (A,  B,  C,  D)  should  be  taught  and 
quick  drill  given  on  them,  if  necessary.)  \^ 
For  written  composition  let  the  pupils  write  this 
story  as  they  have  learned  it.  (They  may 
like  to  make  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  page 
as  it  is.  An  exercise  to  teach  printing.) 
(See booklet.  2.)  ^.^.^.^^^  by  LjOOglC 
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For  the  last  lesson  study  the  arrangement  of  the 
book,  the  chapters  —  how  arranged,  and  how 
to  tise. 

The  index  —  found  in  back  of  book. 

(a)  How   arranged.    (Alphabetical   order.) 

(b)  How  to  use.  (Used  when  you  want  to  find 
small  subject.)     (Teacher  illustrate.) 

The  pupils  should  be.  given  a  drill,  with  their  different 
text  books  in  their  hands,  on  how  to  use  the  "Contents" 
and  "Index."  Then,  they  are  ready  to  write  their  story, 
telling  how  to  use  the  contents  and  index. 

(See  difld's  booklet,  3.) 

Willmott  says,  "Of  many  large  volumes  the  index  is  the 
best  portion  and  the  usefulest." 

If  the  composition  paper  is  cut  to  a  size  of  6"  x  8"  and 
the  different  stories  are  fastened  together,  after  they  are 
written,  they  make  a  nice  little  booklet.  For  a  drawing 
lesson  let  the  pupils  design  the  cover  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
and  name  the  booklet,  "The  Study  of  a  Book."  (See 
booklet  cover.) 

For  writing  lesson  the  pupils  may  write  a  title  page  for 
their  booklets  modeled  after  the  one  in  the  book  studied. 
(Or,  It  may  be  printed  in  drawing  class.) 

(Title  Page) 

THE  STUDY  OF  A  BOOK 

With  facts  that  I  have  learned  in  my  study  of  a  book 

By  Frank  Cale 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

(In  upper  grades  the  teacher  may  have  the  pupils  make  a 
closer  study  and  write  the  story  of  the  number  of  pages, 
the  grade  of  paper  used,  illustrations,  type,  headings, 
indentations,  paragraphs  and  so  forth.) 

The  books  diould  be  sewed  together  with  white  thread, 
or  bound  in  a  simple  way.  This  makes  an  interesting  and 
attractive  little  Ixwklet  of  valuable  information  and  the 
pupils  are  always  delighted  with  it. 


The  Flower  of  Liberty 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  mom, 
Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  bom? 
With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land; 
0  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be  — 
Is  this  the  flower  of  liberty? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  flower  of  liberty! 

—  (Xiver  WendM  Holmes 


From  Teacher  to  Trench 

An  Appeal  from  the  Food  Coneervation  Bureau 

Little  teacher  of  the  one-room  school,  are  you  on  the 
firing  line?  In  this  big  work  of  conservation  what  is  your 
part?  Are  you  going  to  help  win  the  war  by  giving  your 
owii  daily  service? 

If  this  message  reaches  you,  and  you  stand  up,^face  front, 
and  join  the  "Soldiers  of  the  Commissary,'*  write  to  the 
Food  Administration  at  Washington  to  say  you  have  en- 
listed. 

Do  you  remember  the  President's  April  message  calling 
you  to  the  "Service  Army"  —  that  "notable  and  honored 
host"?  This  message  has  gone  to  you  in  many  ways.  Did 
you  receive  it?  Perhaps  you  got  it  in  the  ten  lessons  on 
food  conservation  given  at  the  summer  normaL  If  not, 
you  can  get  the  booklet  from  the  Conservation  Bureau, 
Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  Study  these 
lessons  carefully  and  re-arrange  them,  if  necessary,  to  meet 
conditions  where  you  will  teach  this  winter. 

Here  is  your  part:  You  are  to  see  that  this  message 
reaches  every  woman  in  your  school  district.  First,  get 
it  by  heart  yourself.  Then  see  that  it  reaches  the  home 
through  school  rallies,  afternoon  courses  on  food  conserva- 
tion timed  to  suit  the  women,  and  individual  work  in  the 
home. 

Many  first  aids  are  ready  for  you.  The  Department 
of  Agricidture  at  Washington  will  send  you,  if  you  adc,  a 
niunber  of  bulletins  that  will  help  you  to  teach  your  com- 
mimity  food  saving,  food  preserving  and  economical  use 
of  available  foods.  Other  bulletins  can  be  sectu^  from 
your  State  Agricultiu-al  College.  Next,  get  all  the  help 
you  can  from  your  state  and  local  organizations  for  food 
conservation,  and  organize  commimity  work  imder  their 
direction.  Study  all  your  material  carefully  before  you 
b^in  work  and  determine  just  what  should  be  the  line  of 
attack  in  your  neighborhood.  A  rally  and  speeches  will 
make  a  good  start;  but  yours  will  be  the  hard  follow-up 
work. 

The  course  of  lessons  issued  by  the  Food  Administration 
will  tell  you  definite  and  immediate  things  to  do.  Stick  to 
fundamentals: 

1.  The  wise  and  careful  use  of  wheat,  meat,  butter  fat, 
and  milk. 

2.  Save  by  using  something  just  as  good  for  the  family 
but  not  so  much  needed  by  our  armies  and  allies  —  for 
instance;  the  use  of  other  fats  than  butter  in  cooking,  the 
use  of  other  cereals  for  part  of  the  wheat  in  bread,  the  free 
use  of  game,  fish,  poultry,  eggs  and  dieese  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  beef,  pork  and  mutton, 

3.  Conserve  all  perishable  food-stuffs  of  the  farm  by 
eating  freely  in  season,  and  saving  for  out  of  season  by  can- 
ning, drying  and  preserving.      njnitized  bv  CrrQOQlC 

Another  valuable  field  of  work  nes  before  you  in  o(^an- 
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zing  all  available  agencies  to  stimulate  the  production  of  * 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  fowls.    The  question  fa  not  only  to 
make  the  present  food  supply  go  aroimd,  but  to  increase 
production  in  1918. 

In  taking  the  lead  in  your  commimity,  you  will  not  be 
doing  something  easy;  but  —  the  men  in  the  trenches  have 
a  tougher  job.    Go  at  it,  and  help  will  spring  to  your  side. 
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Call  in  all  the  aids  —  the  county  superintendent,  the  county 
demonstrator,  the  president  of  the  nearest  bank,  the 
preacher,  and  espedally  the  women  of  your  dfatrict  —  but 
depend  on  your  own  determination  to  help  win  this  fight. 
Every  American  teacher  fa  needed  as  a  volunteer  member 
of  the  Food  Adminfatration.  Your  country  calk  you  and 
will  call  imtil  you  answer,  "Here  am  I." 


Promoting  the  Social  Instinct  in  Primary  Grades 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

Diiector  of  Oral  Expression  and  Pubb'c  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  tights  itMTved) 


ONE  of  the  most  powerful  aids  in  lightening  the 
teacher's  work  and  securing  good  results  from  the 
pupils  is  one  which  wasseldpm  used  in  days  gone  by, 
but  the  strength  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  receive 
adequate  recognition. 

In  this  article  and  the  series  to  follow  I  shall  suggest  many 
plans  for  making  the  social  instinct  a  mighty  lever  in 
welding  class  or  school  together,  and  providing  a  potent 
incentive  for  faithful  effort  in  the  regular  lessons. 

While  these  plans  were  primarily  intended  to  be  used  in 
a  monthly  social,  or  party,  tendered  to  the  class  or  school, 
they  may  readily  be  adapted  to  other  purposes,  and  used 
singly  or  in  groups. 

Teachers  who  have  never  tried  anything  of  the  kind  can- 
not guess  the  magic  of  their  lubricating  oil  on  class-room 
machinery.  Teadiers  who  have  tried  the  experiment  know 
that  they  can  never  estimate  their  value,  not  only  as  an 
unfailing  help  in  getting  lesson  results,  but  as  a  training  in 
social  behavior,  in  politeness  and  thoughtfulness.  I  know 
hundreds  of  children  to  whom  the  school  or  class  party  is 
the  sole  opportimity  for  the  practice  of  conmion  social  usages. 

Ways  of  Using  the  Plans 

Each  set  of  plans  will  fimiish  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  genuine  enjoyment  for  either  class  or  school.  As  they 
are  seasonal  in  character  they  maybe  used  on  a  certain  after- 
noon in  each  month,  either  in  school  time  or  directly  after 
the  session.  The  ticket  of  admission  should  be,  not  the  ac- 
complishment of  assigned  tasks,  but  the  fact  that  conscien- 
tious effort  has  been  put  forth  to  accomplish  them.  In 
other  words,  the  pupils  who  tnily  tried,  whether  able  to 
succeed  or  not,  should  be  the  ones  rewarded.  Parents  usually 
take  great  interest  in  the  plan,  and  are  glad  to  attend,  if 
invited. 

If  used  by  an  entire  school  the  pupils  should,  of  course, 
assemble  in  court  or  auditorium,  and  some  of  the  games 
suggested  will  have  to  be  played  by  groups,  while  the  rest 
act  as  iaudience.  Do  not  fear  that  this  will  not  be  enjoyed. 
It  wiU. 

The  utmost  courtesy  should  be  displayed,  and  obedience 
tQ  command  should  be  strictly  required.  A  hooting,  scream- 
ing, uncontrollable  crowd  of  children  is  not  at  all  the  thing 
desired.  A  bell,  whistle,  or  uplifted  hand  on  the  part  of 
the  conductor  should  be  the  signal  for  instant  silence  and 
quiet  attention,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  hilarious  game. 
Such  a  requirement  detracts  in  no  whit  from  the  pleasure 
of  players  and  audience,  but  does  make  possible  the  use  of 
material  that  could  not  otherwise  be  utilized. 

Teachers  who  do  not  care  to  use  the  entire  programs  as 
suggested,  or  who  for  various  reasons  are  imable  to  do  so, 
will  still  find  the  features  valuable  as  incentives.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  poem  imder  the  September  program  may  be 
taught  to  an  entire  class  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  is 
nicely  recited  the  pupils  may  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
recite  it  for  another  class,  while  that  class,  in  return,  sends 
a  representative  to  reciprocate  the  favor.  Children  of 
primary  age  dearly  love  this  "visiting,"  as  they  call  it,  and 
will  work  hard  to  gain  the  promised  privilege. 

Another  idea  is  to  promise  the  pupils  that  five  or  ten 


minutes,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  faithful  work,  will  be  sptnt 
in  playing  one  or  more  of  the  games  described. 

Still  another  use  that  may  be  made  of  some  of  the  material 
is  for  Field  Days,  Pageants,  or  any  school  program.  Sug- 
gestions for  this  use  are  given  with  the  features  themselves, 
so  that  any  teacher  may  easily  adapt  them  to  her  own  desire. 

The  material  is,  of  course,  particularly  interesting  to  the 
first  four  grades,  but  schools  containing  both  primary  and 
grammar  grades  will  be  able  to  interest  both  the  younger 
and  the  older  pupils  by  weaving  in  features  from  my  articles, 
"Social  Hours  in  Granmiar  Grades,"  in  Popular  EiuaOcf, 
published  by  the  Popular  Educator  Company. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  invitation  carfs  and  souvenirs, 
because  many  teachers  find  them  helpful  in  teaching  q>ell- 
ing,  promoting  neatness,  and  developing  artistic  taste. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  refreshments,  although  they 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed.  Those  suggested  should  not  cost 
more  than  a  dollar  per  class,  at  the  most.  When  candies 
are  mentioned  they  may  be  purchased  by  the  box  at  a  whole- 
sale candy  house,  a  box  of  sev«ity-five  costing  fifty  cents. 
Any  surplus  may  be  used  as  prizes  for  the  various  games, 
or  sent  to  absent  members. 

A   SEPTEMBER '  PARTY 

Invitations 

These  should  be  cut  in  the  shape  of  apples  and  colored. 
Patterns  for_threeapplesaregivenin"Seat  Work  Materials," 
by  Angelina  W.  Wray,  published  by  Newson  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Write  the  invitation  on  the  largest  apple,  saving 
the  other  two  for  the  souvenirs.  Of  coiurse  the  teacher  will 
have  to  write  the  words  for  pupils  in  the  first  two  grades,  but 
all  the  other  work,  cutting,  tinting  and  mounting,  should  be 
done  by  the  children. 


The  Program 

1      REaXATION  —  "A  GOLDENROD  CaNDLE " 

(Choose  a  little  girl  with  a  merry  face.  Let  her  hold  a  vptBy  of 
goldenrod.  If  the  real  flower  cannot  be  obtained,  cut  a  spray  nom 
Dennison's  '^ goldenrod"  cr^  paper,  mount  it  on  cardboard,  and  tie 
a  long,  slender  stick  or  twig  to  its  back  for  a  stem.  The  effect  is  very 
pretty  if  the  child  wears  a  yellow  dress  and  a  crown  of  the  tiny  golden- 
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rod  dusters.    May  be  given  as  a  Pageant  feature,  by  thirty  or  more 
children  cx>stumed  in  the  same  manner.) 

A  Goldenrod  Candle 

This  morning  on  th^  simny  hill 

I  saw  the  dearest  sight! 
A  thoiisand  golden  candles  fair,  (arms  otdspreai) 

All  burning  dear  and  bright. 

0,  some  were  tiny,  single  flam^  (lean  down  and  measure) 
Like  those  on  birthday  cakes, 

And  others  {righi  hand  atU,  on  a  level  wUh  shoulder)  like  the 
torqhes  tall 

That  father  often  t^es 
When  he  is  in  some  big  parade, 

And  marches  proudly  by 
While  red  fire  blazes  on  the  street, 

And  rockets  light  the  sky!  (look  up  eagerly) 

1.  brought  this  pretty  ca^dlfe  home,  (Illus.  No,  1) 

And  when  it's  dark  to-night. 
And  mother  tucks  inq  in  my  bed 

And  takes  away  the  light,    , 
I  shall  not  mind  a  single  bit,  (smile  happily) 

For  in  my  silent  room 
This  golden  light  (hold  it  up)  will  glimmer  bright 

And  drive  away  the  gloom. 

2  GOIJ>£NROD  MAJtCH 

All  the  players  may  partidpisite  in  this,  if  there  are  enough 
sprays  of  goldenrod  for  each  to  have  one.  The  flowers 
shotdd  be  hdd  like  candles,  a  capable  leader  chosen,  and 
the  long  lines  should  wind  and  drde  at  the  leader's  desire. 
In  the  lowest  grades  the  marchers  may  simply  drcle  the 
room  three  or  four  times.  Used  as  a  Pageant  feature  this 
march  is  most  attractive  in  its  first  form,  making  a  pretty 
finish  for  the  preceding  recitation. 

3  Goldenrod]^Relay  Race 

Still  holding  their  goldenrod  sprays  the  children  should 
line  up  in  four  or  more  rows  of  six  or  more  players  each,  the 
first  one  in  each  row  "  toeing  "  a  horizontal  Une  drawn  across 
the  floor.  As  many  glass  jars,  or  jardinieres,  as  there  are 
rows  of  players  should  be  placed  on  another  horizontal  line 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  other,  each  receptacle  being 
directly  in  front  of  the  row  to  which  it  bdongs.  At  a  given 
signal  the  first  player  in  each  row  runs  forward,  places  the 
goldenrod  in  the  ]bx,  and  runs  to  the  rear  of  her  line,  touch- 
ing the  outstretched  hand  of  the  second  player  as  she  passes. 
The  second  player  in  each  row  must  move  forward  and  toe 
the  line  as  soon  as  the  first  player  runs  out,  but  cannot  start 
to  run  with  her  own  goldenrod  until  the  first  player  touches 
her  hand  as  a  signal.  The  race  should  continue  in  this  way 
until  all  the  players  in  one  row  have  placed  their  flowers  in 
the  jar,  and  theu:  first  runner  has  moved  up  to  her  first  posi- 
tion. With  very  little  children,  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  the  numers  should  simply  return  to  their  seats  after 
3ie  flower  has  been  put  in  the  jar,  and  the  second  player  in 
each  row  should  start  to  nm  as  soon  as  he  or  she  sees  that 
the  goldenrod  is  in  its  place. 

4    Recitation    "  Getting  Ready  for  School  " 

(Choose  two  girls,  one  very  small,  the  othei^a  head  taller,  for^this 
recitation.  The  laiger  girl  ^ould  speak  in  a  motherly  manner,land 
the  smaller  one  should  seem  greatly  impressed.) 

Getting  Ready  for  School 

Come,  Mabel,  my  dear  little  Mabel, 

You  are  six  years  old  to-day; 
It's  time  you  were  learning  lessons. 

Not  spending  your  hours  in  play. 
I'm  sure  you  \nll  like  your  teacher, 

Fm  sure  you  will  mind  each  rule. 
I'll  straighten  your  dress  and  your  ribbons,  (Illus,  No.  f ). 

And  tiien  you  may  run  to  school. 


But  Mabel,  my  dear  little  Mabel,  (Shake  finger) 

Be  good,  like  the  other  gitts. 
Don't  fuss  with  your  book  or  your  pencils, 

Don't  play  with  your  qwn  bright  curls. 
Do  just  as  the  teacher  bids  you,  ' 

And  listen  with  all  your  might. 
Good-bye.    (Kiss  each  other)    You'll  have  much  to  tell 
me 

As  soon  as  you're  home  to-night.     (Smaller  child  runs 
ojff,  while  larger  one  bows), 

5    School  Game — Sorting  Out  Words 

To  play  this  game  prepare  nineteen  cards  of  tough  paper 
or  cardboard,  about  eight  by  five  inches,  and  on  each  card 
print  one  word  from  the  first  stanza  of  Helen  Himt  Jackson's 
poem,  "September." 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow, 

The  com  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  ordiards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

Let  nineteen  children  leave  the  roo;^  and  give  each  of^ 
them  one  of  the  cards,  being  careful  not  to  have  die  words 
in  their  right  order.  Select  two  companies  of  ten  each  from 
those  who  remain  in  the  room  and  explain  to  them  that  the 
others  will  soon  return  and  they  are  to  see  which  company 
will  get  the  highest  score  for  arranging  the  words  correctly, 
stating  that  the  words  will  form  part  of  a  poem  they  know, 
but  not  telling  the  name  of  the  poem. 

As  the  children  march  in  with  their  cards,  it  will  be 
amusing  to  watch  the  quickest  ones  in  the  two  companies 
as  they  recognize  the  stanza,  but  try  to  restrain  their  eager- 
ness in  order  not  to  disclose  the  secret  to  tlieir  opponents. 
Beginning  with  the  leader  of  one  company  let  the  players  take 
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turns  in  arranging  the  card-holders  in  the  right  order,  gi^dng 
a  credit  of  five  marks  to  each  successful  attempt,  but  allow- 
ing each  player  only  one  word  and  one  chance.  The  com- 
pany making  the  highest  total  is  the  winner. 
alTiis  form  of  the  game  is  probably  too  hard  for  the  first 
year  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  the'  first  two 
lines  of  the  poem,  or  indeed  any  short  sentences  of  familiar 
words  may  be  used  instead,  the  game  being  played  by  the 
same  rules. 

6    Song    "The  Grasshopper  Boys" 

(This  may  be  given  by  any  number  of  boys,  and  will  prove  an  enjoy- 
able surprise,  eq>edaUy  if  the  co-operation  of  a  few  of  the  mothers  is 
secured  and  the  boys  are  in  costume,  wearing  long,  swallow-tailed 
coats  of  green  cambric  or  crtpe  paper,  short  green  trousers,  tight  green 
caps'and  green  stockings  drawn  over  their  shoes.  Thus  costumed  the 
boys'never  fail  to  amuse  and  please  at  an  Autumn  Pageant.) 

The  Grasshopper  Boys 

We're  the  queer  little,  quaint  little  grasshopper  boys, 
Hop !  hop !  hippi  ty  hop !     (^4  //  jump  forward) 

To  skip  and  to  jump  are  the  chief  of  our  joys, 
Hop!  hop!  hippi  ty  hop!     (Jump  back) 

Our  jackets  and  trousers  are  green,  as  you  see; 

The  happiest,  jolliest  hoppers  are  we; 


A  grasshopper's  life  is  all  merry  and  free. 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop!    (Four  jumps  and  a  turn) 

When  the  bright  little,  white  little  stars  hide  away, 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop!    (Jump  forward) 

The  ro\md  yellow  sun  tells  the  world  it  is  day, 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop!    (Jump  back) 

Then  out  in  the  meadows  we  frolic  in  glee. 

Our  spry  little  legs  are  quite  lively,  you  see! 

The  grasshopper  boys  are  as  gay  as  can  be. 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop!    {Four  jUmps  and  a  turn) 

If  a  nice  little,  neat  little  lad  comes  along. 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop!    {Jump  forward) 

And  thinks  he  will  catch  us,  he  finds  he  is  wrong. 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop!    (Jump  back) 

For  out  of  his  reach  we  go  jumping.    Dear  me! 

No  Uttle  lad^s  legs  are  as  quick,  don't  you  see? 

The  grasshopper  bo)rs  always  mean  to  be  free. 
Hop!  hop!  hippity  hop! 

I 

(After  they  have  sung  the  song  the  boys  may,  if  desired,  join  hands 
and  give  the  little  folk  dance,  "Seven  Jumps,"  which  is  very  funny 
and  extremely  realistic  in  this  connection.  The  music  and  directions 
for  the  dance  are  given  Jn  Elizabethf  Burchenal's  "Dances  of  the 
People,")  DigitizecTBy  ^ 
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7  Apple  Toss  Game 

Let  two  companies  of  tea  each  line  up  on  either  side  of 
the  room,  and  give  each  captain  or  leader  one  of  the  tinted 
muslin  apples  stuflFed  with  cotton  that  are  sometimes  sold 
as  pincushions  at  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  (Red  rubber 
balls  may  be  used  instead.)  At  the  front  of  the  room  place 
two  waste  paper  baskets,  or  large  empty  boxes,  and 
appoint  a  score-keeper  for  each  company.  The  players 
on  each  side  then  take  turns  in  "toeing"  a  line  some  dis- 
tance from  the  basket  or  box  belonging  to  their  side,  and 
toss  the  apple  into  the  receptacle,  take  it  out,  and,  toss  it 
to  the  second  player,  wlio  then  takes  his  place  on  I.the  line. 
Each  successful  throw  coimts  five,  each  toss  back  five  more. 
The  company  finishing  with  the  highest  score  wins.  May 
be  played  until  every  pupil  has  had  a  chance  to  be  a  member 
of  some  company. 

8  Recitation  and  Game— "Grass  Stems" 

(A  boy  or  mil  may  nedte  the  few  lines  that  introduce  this  game. 
The  q)caker  should  hold  a  bunch  of  fluffy,  ripened  grasses,  as  ^own 
in  nius.  No.  3.) 

Grass  Steins 

DanH  smile  at  my  big  bouquet. 
Don't  you  shake  your  heads  and][say, 

"Those  are  only  weeds. " 
They  are  not  weeds  at  all.    O,  no! 
They  are  grasses,  and  they  show 

Crowds  of  tiny  seeds. 

O,  you  should  have  seen  them  sway, 
Lightly,  brightly,  every  way. 
At  the  wind's  caress. 
^   *  Now  I  have  a  jolly  joke!  ^ 

Just  how  many  stems  I  broke. 
No  one  here  can  guess. 

While  the  speaker  still  stands  in  position  let  the  children  take  turns 
in  guessing  the  number  of  stems,  recording  each  number  on  the  black- 
board, and  allowing  those  who  came  nearest  the  correct  nimibo'  to 
march  around  the  room  while  the  others  applaud. 

9    Refreshments  « 

Classes  in  city  schools  may  use  sticks  of  lemon  candy,  or 
perhaps  some  of  the  mothers,  at  the  teacher's  suggestion, 
would  be  glad  to  make  tiny  iced  cakes  with  a  red  frosting 
apple  or  spray  of  goldenrod  on  each.  If  the  school  is  in 
the  country  where  apples  are  plentiful  use  them  for  the 
purpose. 

Souvenirs 

Pretty  ones  may  be  made  by  tinting  the  two  smallest 
apples  cut  from  tiie  Seat  Work  Material  already  referred 
to,  and  moimting  them  at  the  upper  left  hand  and  lower 
right  hand  comer  of  an  oblong  card,  6x4  inches. 

The  cards  may  bear  the  following  legend: 

Our  September  Party 

We've  had  such  a  merry  party, 

With  apples  and  goldenrod  gay! 
Just  put  this  away  with  your  treasures, 

And  keep  it  a  year  and  a  day. 


The  Caterpillar 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Caterpillar,  caterpillar,  down  on  the  gro\md. 
Spin,  spin  a  cradle  around  and  aroimd, 
HEmg  it  so  safely  high  on  a  tree. 
Tuck  yourself  inside  as  snug  as  can  be. 

When  the  wind  whistles  and  sings  a  cold  song. 
You'll  rock  in  your  cradle  the  whole  winter  long. 
But  when  the  spring  sun  shines  with  warm  yellow  ray, 
0,  then  you'lltum  into  a  butterfly  gay. 


"I'll  straighten  your  dress  and  your|ribbons.' 


3    "  Don't  smile  at  my  big  bouquet.' 


Yarrow 


The  wholesome  yarrow's  dusters  fine 

Like  frosted  silver  dimly  shine.     -^  t 

Digitizec  Unkncwn^QqX^ 
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Kate  Mann  Franklin 

Pratt  iDstitute 


WiklDMkt 


PAPER  cutting  from  an  art  standpoint  is  deqjidedly 
interesting  and  also  is  a  wonderful  medimn   for 
getting  quick  results  when  class  time  is  limited, 
as,  alack!  it  so  often  is,  when  things  of  art  value 
are   to   be   considered.    The  fundamental  principles  of 
composition  and  design  ought  to  be  somewhat  appreciated 
by  the  teacher  to  ensure  good  results. 

Paper  cutting  is  a  fine  medium,  because  the  colors  are 
before  the  eyes,  none  have  to  be  mixed,  only  good  colors 
chosen.  A  knowledge  of  color — the  simplest  facts,  how  one 
color  affects  another,  good  combinations,  etc. — means  still 
more  success  with  children. 


Apples 


Let  me  suggest  a  few  essential  bits  of  composition  and 
spacing  from  which  the  primary  teacher  may  proceed. 
In  making  pictures,  I  should  give  the  children  the  given 
spaces,  squares,  rectangles,  etc.,  on  which  the  designs  are 
to  be  pasted,  theif  I  should  see  that  those  given  spaces 
were  well  filled  with  landscapes,  birds,  flower  patterns, 
or  whatever  the  subjects  might  be.  If  there  is  one  domi- 
nating thought,  such  as  a  large  flower,  a  bird,  a  house,  be 
sure  that  the  main  thought  can  be  seen  at  once,  have  it 
strong  and  big  and  the  details  in  the  picture  subordinated 
absolutely  to  the  principal  idea.  If  Mary  cuts  a  wee  daisy 
to  put  in  a  large  rectangle,  suggest  that  a  larger  flower 
would  be  better  in  the  space.  If  Martin  cuts  a  tiny  bird, 
perched  on  a  huge  limb  of  a  tree,  with  heavy  leaves  and 
branches,  the  bird  quite  lost  in  its  too  dominating  surround- 
ings, encourage  a  larger  bird  as  the  principal  thing  in  the 
picture.  May  be  your  design  will  be  a  rhythmic  one,  rows 
of  trees,  ducks,  waves;  have  the  rhythm  repeated  power- 
fully, do  not  show  it  weak  and  feeble.  Size,  shapes  and 
arrangement  of  patterns  in  spaces  are  most  necessary  in  all 
kinds  of  hand  work,  drawing,  painting,  crayon,  clay  modeling 
etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  space-filKng  even  in  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  work  can  be  brought  forth  with  sfanple 
language,  from  children  however  young  in  years. 

Just  a  few  hints  about  color:  Let  the  children  choose  their 
colors  with  proper  guiding;  different  color  schemes  might  be 
in  different  piles  from  which  to  select  a  device,  but  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  ages 
of  the  children ;  the  lesson  must  be  carefully  planned  before- 
hand by  the  teacher,  ways  and  means,  etc.  If  the  teacher 
is  dubious  about  Color  Theory,  use  for  backgrounds,  black, 
gray  or  white  paper;  on  these  paste  the  colored  paper  de- 
sign; these  three  neutrals  harmonize  colors  and  are  mudi 
safer  than  tan,  bogus,  etc.,  w^ch  one  finds  in  so  many 
school-rooms.  If  tan  paper  and  bogus  are  necessities  use 
warm  colors  with  them;  warm  colors  being  all  colors  lead- 
ing up  to  orange  and  yellow  in  the  color  scale;  cold  blues, 
greens  and  purples  will  not  combine  well  on  warm  back- 
grounds, tan  paper  and  bogus  paper  have  much  yellow 
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in  their  composition,  consequently  are  not  congenial  with 
cooler  zones. 
Here  is  a  color  circle  with  two  receipts: 


in  making  good  squares  and  rectangles  would  be  excellent; 
next  time  these  spaces  could  have  the  pattern  applied. 

Suppose  the  subject  for  the  lesson  be  flower  patterns: 
Each  child  has  a  rectangle,  a  square,  a  circle,  or  a  candle 
shade  to  be  decorated,  a  calendar,  etc.;  this  given  space 
must  be  filled  well  with  its  pattern  cut  from  the  colored 
papers. 

Paste  with  care,  using  the  little  cloth  and  stick.  Paste 
at  intervals  away  from  the  edges,  and  press  each  piece  of 
the  pattern,  using  a  heavy  piece  of  paper  for  the  purpose, 
like  a  blotter. 


Near  neighbor  colors  subdue  one  another. 

Opposite  colors  intensify  one  another. 

With  the  first  you  may  use  any  neighbor  color  with  more 
or  less  safety. 

With  the  second  you  will  have  to  be  more  careful. 

Use  large  masses  of  quiet  color  and  only  small  bits  of 
bright  color. 

IFse  large  masses  of  dark  color  and  small  masses  of  light 
color  or  vice-versa . 

This  is  just  an  A,  B,  C  of  Color  Theory,  explained  by 
Professor  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  of  Columbia  University,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  easy  for  an  amateur  to  follow  out.  He  has 
much  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  able  books  on  Com- 
position, etc. 

Of  course  most  of  us  believe  in  typical  e^eriences 
from  which  to  start  our  school-room  work — a  trip  to 
the  country,  a  visit  to  a  city  park,  etc* — then  with  minds 
full  of  the  'freshest,  loveliest  impressions,  begin  work. 
Primary  children  may  cut  freely  or  the  pattern  may  be 
drawn  with  a  pencil  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper,  then 
with  scissors  cut  on  the  line,  the  children  doing  all  the  work. 
Let  the  scissors  wriggle  along,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
paper  will  not  be  hard  and  severe. 

Materials 

Gitm  iragacatUhy  soaked  over  night,  for  the  lighter  paper. 

Le  Page's  glue  for  the  heavier  paper. 

A  small  piece  of  old  muslin  for  every  child. 

A  stick,  or  piece  of  reed  for  pasting,  no  brushes. 

Scissors. 

Pencils  —  rubbers. 

Process 

In  most  of  these  designs  which  are  to  follow,  the  patterns 
are  applied  to  definite  things — candle-shades,  boxes,. etc. 
The  space  to  be  filled  is  self-evident — fill  it  well !  If  a  sdiool- 
room  picture,  the  spaces  will  be  squares,  rectangles,  etc.,  of 
heavy  black,  gray,  or  white  paper.    A  preliminary  lesson 


Squirrels 

The  designs  which  are  to  follow  are  my  devices;  let  the 
children  always  have  them;  do  not  copy  mine;  tiiey  arc 
merely  suggestions  of  what  you  might  bring  forth  in  a  better 
and  more  child-like  way  from  Qie  children  themselves; 
we  adults  are  niany  times  too  sophisticated. 

PICTURES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM 
Apples 

Close  by  the  com  field  is  the  orchard,  the  apples  are 
turning  luscious  shades  of  red,  red  purple,  of  yellow  and 
green.    Either  warm  or  cold  colors  would  be  used.  ^^  My 
{CofUinued  on  page  46S) 
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EMMIE 

SLOWLY  and  carefully,  up  the  long  forest  trail,  went 
Emmie  and  the  donkey.  The  trail  was  long,  steep, 
and  slippery  with  pine-needles.  Just  now  it  was 
growing  dark.  But  it  wasn't  because  of  the  trail 
that  Emmie  and  the  donkey  went  slowly.  It  was  because 
of  the  donkey.  If  he  had  taken  it  into  his  queer,  white, 
donkey  head  to  run,  steepness  and  slipperiness  and  dark- 
ness wouldn't  have  stopped  him. 

"John  Nathan,"  said  Emmie,  with  an  impatient  little 
botmce,  "if  you  don't  hurry,  we  won't  get  to  Klip-nok-kee 
in  time  to  cook  Daddy's  supper." 

Enunie  had  a  way  of  talking  to  the  donkey  quite  as  if  he 
understood  every  word.  If  you  were  a  little  girl,  who  lived 
almost  on  the  top  of  a  great  Adirondack  Mountain  in  the 
North  Woods,  and  never  had  any  other  little  girl  or  boy  to 
talk  to,  you'd  be  glad  to  talk  to  an  old  white  donkey.  You'd 
talk  to  birds  and  flowers  and  trees  and  clouds  and  stars,  too, 
and  to  the  little  streams  that  came  singing  out  of  the  woods. 
You'd  talk  to  the  breeze  that  came  over  your  mountain- 
top  from  other  mountain-tops  still  nearer  the  sky.  And 
you'd  listen  to  every  story  they  had  to  tell  of  the  wonderful 
things  happening  out-of-doors,  and  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  had  happened  long  years  ago,  when  Indians  lived  in 
the  great  woods  and  blazed  the  first  trails. 

The  donkey's  real  name  was  Jonathan.  But  when  Emmie 
had  begun  to  talk,  her  stumbling  baby  tongue  had  made 
it  into  two  words  -^  John-Nathan.  And  John  Nathan,  the 
donkey  stayed. 

At  Emmie's  words,  John  Nathan  twisted  his  head  around, 
stopped  short,  and  gazed  at  her, 

"Oh,  dear!"  cried  Emmie.  She  flicked  the  air  with  her 
whip.    She  never  struck  John  Nathan  with  the  whip.    It 


wouldn't  have  done  her  any  good  or  him  any  harm,  if  she 
had.  For  John  Nathan  wouldn't  have  minded  it  any  more 
than  a  mosquito.  "Oh,  dear!  we  can't  stop  to  talk  about 
it.  If  we  do,  Daddy  will  be  home  from  Decpwater  and 
Flossy  will  be  milked- and  supper  won't  be  ready  or  any- 
thing.   Do  hurry,  John  Nathan!" 

John  Nathan  stood  stock-still.  He  lowered  his  head  in  a 
funny  sulky  fashion.  Emmie  pounded  his  broad  back  with 
her  tiny  fists.  John  Nathan  switched  his  long  tail.  Emmie 
coaxed  and  pleaded  and  stormed  at  him  by  turns.  John 
Nathan  wouldn't  buc^ge.  He  sfeeired  to  be  enjoying  the 
distant  sunset,  the  fire  of  which  blazed  through  the  dark 
evergreens  everywhere  about  them. 

Emmie  sprang  from  his  back.  She  seized  the  bridle 
with  which  she  made  believe  to  guide  him.  She  tried  to  pull 
him  up  the  trail.  John  Natlum  set  his  feet  firmly  and 
wouldn't  be  pulled.  At  last,  he  twisted  his  neck  anc^^freed 
himself  from  the  bridle.  Then  he  gazed  at  his  angry  little 
mistress  with  sorry,  surprised  eyes. 

"Well,  stay  there  —  you  —  you  beast!"  cried  Emmie. 
Like  some  swift  scarlet  bird,  with  a  shining  black  head, 
she  darted  along  the  darkening  trail.  She  dashed  through 
a  little  hollow  where  a  little  pond  flashed  like  a  jewel.  She 
flew  up  a  short,  narrow  trail  and,  breathless,  came  out  on  a 
broad,  cleared  space  on  the  mountain-side. 

Except  where  another  broader  trail  led  off  toward  the 
sunset,  the  clearing  was  shut  in  by  tall  evergreen  trees. 
Almost  in  the  center  stood  the  house  itself.  Emmie  could 
see  the  light  of  a  fire  dancing  through  its  front  windows, 
and  knew  Daddy  had  been  there.  Back  of  the  house 
was  a  bam,  where  Flossy  lived.  There  was  a  smalljean-to 
on  the  bam  which  belonged  to  John  Nathan.        gfr. 

Out  of  sight,  somewhere  in  the  woods  a  brook  sang  and 
gurgled.  @i 

This  was  Trout  Brook  on  its  way  from  a^broad,  beautiful 
lake  still  farther  up  in  the  mountains.  It  lingered  a  little 
in  the  pond  in  the  hollow.  Then  it  went  on  itsj[way  to 
Deepwater,  where  it  helped  the  river  float^ogs  and^tum 
wheels  and  do  all  sorts  of  busy,  useful  things.    Byfand^by, 
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part  of  the  great  river,  it  came  to  the  ocean.  Emmie  never 
tired  of  hearing  Daddy  tell  how  from  the  ocean  it  climbed 
a  sunbeam  ladder  to  the  clouds,  and  then  came  back  in  rain 
and  mist  to  its  mountain  lake  and  began  its  journey  all  over 
again. 

But  Emmie  couldn't  stop  to  listen  to  the  brook  to-night. 
She  flew  into  the  camp.  She  put  on  a  big  apron  that  covered 
her  all  up.  And  tfien  she  began  cooking  Daddy's  supper. 
Eminie  couldn't  remember  when  she  hadn't  helped  cook 
Daddy's  meals.  She  knew  just  when  the  shiny  pink  trout 
were  done  to  a  turn  and  just  how  he  liked  his  bacon.  She 
could  make  coffee  that  rested  him  after  a  long  day's  tramp. 
She  could  make  pancakes  and  Johnny  cake  and  all  sorts  of 
things  that  taste  good  in  a  mountain  camp.  And  while 
she  flew  about  her  work,  she  chattered  to  the  pots  and 
kettles  and  pans  and  spoons. 

'^Daddy  just  loves  you  —  when  you're  good,  pancakes," 
she  cried,  as  she  whisked  the  big  spoon  about  in  the  big, 
stout  yellow  bowl.    "And  there'smaple  syrup— O  Daddy! " 

In  her  rush  to  the  door  to  greet  the  tall  man  coming  in, 
Emmie  upset  the  yellow  bowl.  It  rolled  just  ahead  of  her 
across  the  little  kitchen,  and  landed  with  a  clatter,  right 
side  up,  in  front  of  Daddy. 

"Don't  step  in  it.  Daddy l"  screamed  Enmiie,  bounding 
along  back  of  the  bowl,  clutching  for  it,  and  missing.  "  It's 
your  pancakes!" 

"Pancakes,  eh? "  cried  Daddy.  He  caught  the  dish  with 
one  hand  and  set  it,  none  of  its  contents  spilled,  bade  on  the 
toble.  At  the  same  time  he  swept  Emmie  up  from  the 
floor  and  held  her  in  the  curve  of  his  arm.  From  this  seat, 
she  threw  both  arms  aroimd  hb  neck  and  kissed  him  rap- 
turously. 

"Oh,  but  it's  good  to  get  you  back,  Daddy!"  she  cried. 
"It's  better  and  better  and  better  every  single  time!" 

"I  stopped  at  Half  Way,"  said  Daddy,  setting  Emmie 
on  the  table  b^de  the  pancake  bowl,  where  she  picked  up 
the  spoon  and  began  to  stir  vigorously.  "Aunt  Sally'll 
come  to-morrow,  dear,  to  look  after  you  and  Klip-nok-kee 
while  I'm  gone.    I'll  have  to  get  an  early  start,  you  know." 

"Don't  talk  about  going,  now,  Daddy,"  cried  Enmiie. 
"Please!  Let's  not  think  you're  going  — till  you  go. 
Please,  Daddy!" 

Daddy  was  akeady  heating  the  pancake  griddle.  He 
smiled  at  Enmiie. 

"  Just  as  you  say,"  he  said.  "  And  now  for  the  pancakes, 
Emmie." 

The  pancakes  were  the  best  Daddy  had  ever  tasted.  He 
told  Emmie  so  at  ahnost  every  mouthful.  And  there 
wouldn't  have  been  one  left  for  John  Nathan,  if  Emmie 
hadn't  saved  one  herself. 

Daddy  helped  Emmie  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes.  Then 
they  went  into  the  big  living  room  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
great  fireplace.  Daddy  sat  down  in  his  own  big  chair  with 
his  pipe.    Emmie  curled  up  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"Let's  have  an  Indian  story,  to-night,"  she  said  happily. 
"The  one  about  Adota,  Daddy." 

"  I've  something  better  than  a  story,  maybe,"  said  Daddy. 
"  Anyway  it's  something  you  and  I  don't  often  have.  In  my 
pocket,  there's  a  real  live  letter,  Enimie,  with  an  address 
and  postmarks  and  stamps  and  things." 

"O  Daddy!"  cried  Emmie.  She  reached  m  the  great 
pocket  eagerly.  The  letter  she  brought  out  from  its  depths 
was  worn  and  soiled  from  much  traveling  about.  Emmie 
studied  the  address,  while  Daddy  looked  over  her  shouJder. 

"Mr.  David  Grant,"  she  read.  "Why,  Daddy,  that  is 
you,  isn't  it?  If  I'd  been  writing  you,  I'd  have  put  Daddy 
Grant  on  it." 

"It  would  have  found  me  just  as  soon,"  chuckled  Daddy. 
Then  he  read  aloud  slowly: 

"Mr.  David  Grant, 
Klip-nok-kee, 

Adirondack  Mountains, 
N.Y." 

"Who  can  it  be  frwn?'^  cried  Enunie.  "It  looks  j^st 
Uke  a  tittle  boy's  writm^  to  me*    Doesn't  it  f  o  you,  Daddy?  " 


"I  don't  know  any  little  boys,"  said  Daddy,  "and  only 
one  little  girl." 

"It  isn't  quite  good  enough  for  a  little  girl's,''  said 
Emmie.  She  klit  the  envelope  and  drew  out  a  single  sheet 
of  paper.    Resting  his  head  against  hers,  Daddy  read:    . 

I  auLyour  Grandsm  David.  I  am  coming  to  live  with  you.  Mother 
said  to,  before  she  died.  There  isn't  anybody  else  waati  me,  'cause 
Father  is  dead,  too,  and  little  sister  Dora.  Mother  mys  you'll  want 
me  if  I  am  a  good  boy.    She  said  I  was  a  good  boy. 

A  man  will  put  me  on  a  train  for  the  Adirondacks.  Ill  ask  for  the 
nearest  station  to  Rlip-nok-kee,  and  get  off  there.  Please  come  to 
meet  me.    My  name  is  David  Grant  Gordon. 

P.  S.  I  hope  you'll  want  me. 

P.  S.  If  you  aren't  there  to  meet  me,  111  wait  aroimd  till  you 
come.  ' 

P.  S.  This  is  Mother's  picture,  so  you'U  know  I'm  honest" 

"Daddy!"  cried  Emmie,  as  Daddy  stopped  reading  to 
gaze  at  a  tiny  picture  stuck  fast  to  the  end  of  the  sheet  of 
paper.    "Is  it  true?    Is  he  your  grandson? " 

But  Daddy,  gazing  at  the  little  picture,  had  turned  sud- 
denly into  an  old  man  —  a  man  Emmie  scarcely  knew. 

"Little  Dora,"  he  said. 

And  for  a  long  time  after  that.  Daddy  didn't  say  a  word. 
He  just  sat,  the  picture  in  his  hand,  and  gazed  into  the 
fire.  Emmie  knew  some  of  the  pictxires  he  saw  there. 
First,  there  was  one  of  Klip-nok-kee  when  it  had  been  only 
an  open  camp  with  a  thatched  roof  and  a  great  bonfire  blaz- 
ing outside.  Daddy  had  been  just  a  young  man  then,  who 
loved  the  woods  and  spent  all  the  time  he  could  in  them, 
tramping  and  hunting  and  fishing.  Then  he  made  the 
open  camp  into  a  little  log  house,  and  brought  his  wife 
there  to  live.  Not  Enunie's  mother,  but  the  mother  of 
the  little  Dora  in  the  picture.  Dora's  mother  had  died. 
And  father's  sister,  Aimt  Sally,  had  come  to  live  in  the 
camp.  By  and  by,  Dora  had  married  and  gone  away  to  a 
great  dty  and  never  come  back. 

Then  Daddy  had  brought  Emmie's  own  little  mother 
to  Kve  at  Klip-nok-kee.  He  had  made  the  camp  larger 
and  prettier  —  Mother  loved  pretty  things.  It  had  a 
big,  comfortable  porch,  windows  to  show  the  sunsets  and 
sunrises,  a  shingled  roof,  and  a  garden.  Emmie's  mother 
had  loved  the  great  mountains,  with  their  woods  and  trails 
and  Uttle  lakes  like  jewels,  as  much  as  Emmie  did.  But 
she  had  died.  And  Daddy  had  brought  up  his  little  daugh- 
ter himself.  Of  course,  Emmie  had  helped  bring  he^rself 
ijp.  And  Aimt  Sally  had  helped,  too.  Aunt  Sally  had  a 
little  camp  of  her  own,  now,  which  Father  had  built  just 
as  she  wanted  it.  It  was  called  Half  Way.  And  when 
Daddy  was  gone  on  his  long  trips,  as  guide,  Emmie  lived 
at  Half  Way  with  Aunt  Sally  or  Aunt  Sally  lived  at  Klip- 
nok-kee  with  Emmie. 

"Daddy,"  said  Emmie,  after  what  seemed  a  very  long 
time  of  waiting  and  keeping  quiet.  "Daddy-dear!  I've 
thought  and  thought  and  thought,  and  I  can't  see  what  re- 
lation this  David  boy  is  to  me.    He  w  a  relation,  isn't  he?  " 

Slowly,  Daddy  came  out  of  his  dreams,  and  gazed  at  the 
dark-haired  little  creature  on  the  bear-skin  before  the  fire. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  said  "slowly.  But  his  voice 
was  still  far  away. 

"Well  —  what  relation?"  cried  Emmie. 

"His  mother  was  my  little  Dora,"  said  Daddy.  "And 
she  is  dead.    This  is  her  picture." 

Emmie  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  little  Dora.  And 
always,  she  had  thought  of  her  as  a  little  girl,  almost  as 
little  as  she  was,  herself.  She  gazed  eagerly  at  the  pic- 
ture in  Daddy's  hand. 

"She  was  a  little  girl,"  she  said  softly.  "But  she  was 
bigger  than  I  am.  And  she  was  ever  so  much  prettier, 
Daddy." 

"Little  Dora  was  your  sister,"  went  on  Daddy.  "And 
David  is  her  son."  A  sudden  smile  drove  away  the  stern- 
ness from  Daddy's  face.  "So,  Emmie,  you  are  David's 
aunt." 

"David's  aunt?"  cried  Emmie.    "Me?    Nfit  like  Aunt   ^ 
S^p"  Digitized  by  V5^ 
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THE  wish  to  vitalize  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  second 
grade  in  my  department  caused  me  to  enter  the 
field  of  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  I  term 
vitalized  arithmetic. 
This  work  has  been  —  as  all  new  work  must  ever  be,  along 
whatsoever  lines  conducted — ^a  slow  growth  and  of  an 
experimental  natxire.  There  has  been  no  haste,  and  care- 
ful note  has  been  taken  of  every  response  from  the  child, 
home,  and  commimity;  and  the  knowledge  thereby  gained 
us«l  to  the  forwarding  and  in  the  conducting  of  the  slowly 
developing  experiment. 

The  following  steps  are  those  leading  up  to  and  occurring 
in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  work. 

a    Need  of  Vitalization 

I  recognized  the  fact  that  the  chSdren  were  only  super- 
ficially interested  in  their  number  work;  that  there  existed 
little  home  interest  except  in  obsolete  methods  of  arthmeti- 
cal  procedure  and  that  we  had  no  community  interest 
whatever. 

b    Children  Made  the  Basis  of  the  Work 

To  obviate  this  state  of  affairs  I  decided  to  make  the 
children  the  basis  of  the  work.  This  we  did  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  are  continuing  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

c    Personnel  of  the  Class  Group 

The  class  consisted  of  seven  boys  of  whom  two  were  eight, 
four  were  seven,  and  one  was  six  years  old;  eight  girls 
of  whom  three  were  eight  and  five  were  seven  years  of  age. 
The  work  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  practice  teachers. 

d    The  Initial  Step 

One  of  our  hardware  merchants  kindly  loaned  us  his  plat- 
form scales,  whidi  were  placed  in  the  kindergarten  super- 
visor's office,  that  room  being  more  easy  of  access  than  our 
school-room. 

e     Individual  Work  with  Pencil  and  Paper 

Each  child  was  provided  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 
The  group  was  taken  to  the  office  where  the  scales  were 
placed,  and  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  teacher  in  charge,  weighed  theniselves  and  their 
classmates,  recorded  the  weights  for  future  use,  and  re- 
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turned  to  the  school-room.  In  the  weighing  process  some 
of  the  children  discovered  the  fact,  mudi  to  their  chagrin, 
that  they  were  outweighed  by  others  of  the  same  age. 
This  was  a  matter  they  had  never  considered  before. 

f    The  Graph    ' 

The  teacher  placed  a  blank  graph  on  our  blackboaid 
directly  in  front  of  the  class  and  in  plain  sight  of  every 
visitor  entering  the  room,  and  the  next  step  was  the  record- 
ing of  his  own  weight  by  each  child.  I  consider  this  a  most 
vital  point  as  it  places  the  stamp  of  the  child's  ownership 
on  the  graph  and  makes  it  the  property  of  the  group.  The 
teacher's  only  legUimale  touch  is  the  drawing  of  the  red 
line  connecting  tiii  crude  figures  previously  placed  by  the 
children.  We  were  now  ready  for  formal  arithmetic  and 
began  addition  by  adding  the  weights  of  two  children  se- 
lected from  the  graph  by  the  class  group. 

One  period  of  twenty  minutes  was  devoted  to  this  pro- 
cedure, and  the  children  were  ready  to  individually  select 
the  weights  they  desired  to  compute. 

They  were  influenced  to  add  oiJy  two  weights  for  the  first 
three  (la3rs'  calculations,  and  such  problems  as  the  following 
were  devised: 

Harold  weighs     64  pounds 
Vera  weighs        51  poimds 

They  weigh       1 15  pounds 

The  fourth  day  they  began  problems  requiring  three 
weights,  and  later  the  most  skilfid  members  of  the  group 
arranged  Surprisingly  difficult  combinations. 

The  choice  of  names  was  an  element  of  great  pleasure 
from  the  first. 

g    The  Graph  Sent  Home 

After  the  children  became  somewhat  familiar  with  using 
the  graph  a  hektographed  copy  was  given  eadi  child  to  take 
home  as  a  gift  to  his  parents  and,  incidentaUy,  from  which 
to  solve  problems  to  be  brought  to  school. 

This  step  served  a  two-fold  purpose.  The  graph  was  sent 
out  before  the  children  were  entirely  familiar  with  all  the 
addition  combinations  involved,  thereby  necessitating  some 
assistance.  That  caused  a  home  study  of  the  difPeroit 
features  it  contained  and  gave  us  the  home  interest  tie  we 
wished  and  needed.  Almost  immediately  telephone  calls 
b^gan  to  reach  us  from  mothers  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  the  under  weight  of  their  children,  and  our  conversation 
developed  the  fact  that  several  children  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  little  or  no  breakfast,  having  felt  no  desire 
to  do  so. 

We  immediately  began  to  inquire  at  school  of  each  child 
what  he  had  eaten  for  breakfast,  and  soon  established  a 
breakfast  eating  regime  lasting  imtil  the  present  time. 

In  the  meantime,  at  school  we  had  passed  happily  from 
addition  to  subtraction  by  means  of  our  graph.     Problems 
similar  to  the  following  ones  were  devised  and  solved  by  the   ^ 
group:  "3j 

Margaret    weighs      55  pounds  \ 

Vera  weighs  51  pounds 

Margaret  weighs         4  pounds  more  than  Vera 

The  most  skilful  members  discovered  and  solved  this 
problem : 

Marie  weighs      61  poimds 

Gay  weighs         48  pounds  ^ 


From  Table  Showing  Avenge  American  Height  as  Mathematically  Calculated  by 
Dr.  Franz  Boas.    (Terman:  "  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  ") 
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h    The  Word  "  More  '' 

We  found  that  the  word  more  was  the  important  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  children,  and  it  soon  became  evident  they 
were  eating  to  weigh. 

i    The  Christinas  Problem 

Each  child,  during  the  holiday  time,  was  to  go  to  the 
hardware  store  and  re-weigh  himself  on  the  same  scales 
used  in  October,  in  the  presence  of  his  father  or  some  grown 
person,  record  his  weight  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  report  the 
first  day  of  school. 

This  step  was  not  completed  by  the  entire  group  during 
the  specified  time  and  stretched  over  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  new  year;  but,  finally,  every  child  had  again  recorded 
his  weight  on  the  blackboard  graph  and  by  so  doing  we 
found  all  b«t  one  had  gained. 

This  step  was  important,  as  it  gave  the  home  interest  touch 
to  the  situation  and  strengthened  the  bond  of  sympathy 
already  existing.  In  almost  every  instance  the  father  took 
the  trouble  to  accompany  the  child  and  supervise  the 
weighing  process. 

Not  die  least  good  accruing  from  the  incident  was  the 
kindly  treatment  accorded  the  children  by  the  hardware 
merchant,  who  gave  his  advice  as  to  manipulating  the 
weights  of  the  scales  and  recording  the  figures,  thereby 
making  the  children  feel  his  interest  in  the  process. 

j    Height  Graphs 

The  end  of  the  semester  occurred  at  this  time,  and     

the  arithmetic  work  was  given  to  another  teacher.  Wish- 
ing to  vary  the  work  somewhat  and  to  satisfy  the  public 
we  were  not  departing  entirely  from  the  beaten  path, 
we  used  a  text-book  for  some  time,  and  then  we  re- 
turned to  our  vitalized  arithmetic  work,  by  taking  and 
recording  the  height  measurements  of  the  group  in  the 
following  manner. 

1  Class  ob^served  teacher  carefully  measure  each 
member  of  the  group  in  turn.  To  be  an  ideal  situation 
this  should  be  done  by  the  children;  but  as  we  were 
limited  for  time  and  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate 
measurements,  the  teacher  under  supervision  of  the 
children  took  over  this  step. 

2  Teacher  reported  height  to  be  4  feet  3  inches. 

3  Teacher  roughly  placed  height  on  board  as  follows : 

12  inches 
12  inches 
12  inches 
12  inches 
3  inches 

Children  added  and  reported  height  of  child  to  be 
51  inches. 


4  Children  recorded  all  heights  on  slips 
of  paper.  • 

5  Individual  heights  recorded  by  child 
on  blackboard  graph. 

6  Red  line  placed  by  teacher.  It  took 
three  twenty-minute  periods  to  obtain  and 
record  data  for  these  problems. 

k    Height  Graph  Sent  Home 

Hektographed  copies  of  this^graph,  to 
which  had  been  appended  an  excerpt  from 
Table  I,  compiled  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas, 
"Hygiene  of  the  Child,"  by  Terman, 
showing  the  average  American  height  of 
children- between  the  ages  of  five  and  a 
half  and  nine  and  a  h^  years,  were  sent 
home  at  once. 

This  has  proven  a  happy  event  in  our 
school  year,  as  after  allowing  one  inch  for 
shoes  —  the  children  wore  their  shoes  ^hen 
measured  —  the  measurements  of  the  chil- 
dren from  these  homes  of  the  middle  west 
exceeded  in  height  by  one  inch  the  children 
whose  heights  are  recorded  in  Table  I  by 
Dr.  Boas. 


1     Height  Problems 

Our  addition  and  subtraction  problems  were  compiled 
in  the  same  way  in  which  weight  problems  had  previously 
been,  the  children  choosing  the  heights  of  group  members  to 
be  added  or  subtracted  as  the  case  might  he. 

Harold  is  52  inches  tall 
Marie  is  52  inches  tall 

There  is  no  difference  in  their  heights. 

Cyrus  is  52  inches  tall 
Iiiez  is     46  inches  tall 

Cyrus  is    6  inches  taller  than  Inez. 

m    Verification  of  Subtraction  Problems 

The  children  enjoyed  verifying  these  problans  in  the 
following  manner.  The  child  reciting  called  for  the  two 
children  named  in  his  problem,  who  inunediately  stepped 
up  and  stood  back  to  back  before  the  class!  The  child 
reciting  read  the  problem  thus: 

Vera  is    51  inches  tall 
Inez  is     46  inches  tall 

Vera  is      5  inches  taller  than  Inez 
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But  if  the  problem  was  arrangedy  as  it  frequently  was  at 
firsts  in  this  manner:* 

Inez  is     46  inches  tall.  ^ 

Vera  is      51  inches  tall 

Inez  is        7  inches  taller  than  Vera 

one  ^ance  at  the  standing  children  proved  most  con- 
clusively the  incorrectness  of  the  answer,  the  smiles  of  the 
group  added  zest  to  the  situation,  and  such  mistakes  were 
soon  eliminated. 

n    Food  Books 

Out  of  the  weighing,  measuring,  and  sending  home  of 
graphs  has  come  the  discussion  of  the  food  situation,  and  to 
vitalize  it  for  the  children  and  to  bring  home  to  the  parents 
the  work  we  are  doing,  has  come  the  making  of  our  Food 
Books.    This  work  grew  along  the  following  lines: 

1*  Six  days  spent  in  collecting  pictures  of  foods  that 
make  children  grow  tall  and  strong. 

2  Pictures  roughly  cut  out  at  home,  brought  to  school, 
and  placed  in  individual  8  x  12  manila  envelopes. 

3  Two  periods  spent  in  final  cutting  out  of  pictures 
ready  for  mounting. 

4  Pictures  separated  into  breakfast,  dinner,  supper, 
and  cleaning  groups. 

5  Pictures  mounted  upon  heavy  9  x  12  bogus  paper,  two 
to  three  kaves  being  devoted  to  each  meal  and  one  page 
to  cleaning  materials  such  as  Dutch  Cleanser,  Bon  Ami, 
and  Ivory  Soap. 

6  Inserted  between  the  meal  groups  of  leaves  were 
sheets  bearing  in  owner's  handwriting  one  such  sentence 
each  as  these:  1  I  use  Dutch  Cleanser  to  clean  my  sink. 
2  Milk  makes  me  strong.  3  This  food  makes  me  grow 
tall.    4    This  food  makes  me  heavy. 

7  Copies  of  the  weight  and  height  graphs  made. 

8  Two  pages  of  addition  and  subtraction  problems  based 
\;pon  the  weights  and  heights  of  the  class,  and  solved  by  the 


owners  of  the  individual  books,  were  placed  uncorrected 
among  the  other  pages.  All  material  was  assembled  and 
neatly  bound  by  the  children  to  be  taken  home  as  gifts  to 
the  parents. 

These  books  were  distinctly  the  work  of  the  children, 
made  imder  siq)ervision  of  several  practice  teachers  who 
did  not  iitipose  their  work  upon  the  diildren^  but  who  tried 
to  have  the  children's  work  "belong"  and  then  accepted  it. 

Conclusions 

The  majority  of  the  thirty  children  —  there  are  fifteen 
first  grade  pupils  in  the  department  who  were  also  weired 
and  measured  —  have  had  trips  to  fields,  orchards,  gardens, 
and  stores  in  their  kindergarten  experience,  and  have  come 
to  the  primary  department  with  a  wealth  of  extensive  impres- 
sions and  a  rich  fimd  of  information  as  to  the  sources,  care, 
and  need  of  food.  These  experiences  have  been  made  con- 
crete td  them  in  the  kindergarten  by  various  kinds  of  hand 
work,  games,  m^c,  and  conversation;  the  visiting  of  real 
stores  where  real  food  was  eaten  after  being  bought  with 
real  money,  the  playing  of  store  and  the  handling  of  articles 
of  food  and  play  material  closely  related  to  life  activities. 

We  have  taken  these  kindergarten  experiences  and  have 
made  them  concrete  to  the  primary  group  by  weighing  and 
measuring,  and  by  much  conversation  as  to  what  foods  make 
children  grow  strong,  tall,  and  heavy;  and  tJius  the  situa* 
tion  has  gradually  solidified  —  imder  the  guise  of  aritlune- 
tic  —  into  a  quiet,  insistent,  daily  puU  for  not  "better 
babies,"  but  better  primary  children. 

Out  of  and  to  assist  in  this  phase  of  the  developing  process 
has  come  our  daily  morning  examination  for  dean  hands, 
the  teacher  not  "standing  afar  off"  by  her  desk,  but  taking 
within  her  own  for  a  second  every  one  of  the  thirty  pairs  of 
upraised  hands  bidding  for  her  toudi  and  approval;  the 
inspection  of  shining  shoes  —  polished  by  the  wearer  — 
nicely  combed  hair,  dean  waists,  aprons,  and  ribbons,  and 
the  report  as  to  what  has  been  eaten  for  breakfast. 

The  self-respect  with  which  the  children  appraise  their 
(CotUinued  on  page  Ifil) 


Our  ABC  Rhyme  Book 


Helen  Jordan 

Corcoran  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  enthusiasm  and  interest  tW  our  ABC  Rhyme 
Book  awakened  in  every  child  in  the  class  of  thirty-seven 
1  A  children  made  me  think  that  perhaps  other  teachers 
might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  it. 

After  reading  the  primer,  the  dass  had  become  so  fond 
of  rhymes  that  they  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  making 
up  rhjmies  themselves  and  putting  them  in  a  book;  these 
rhymes,  one  for  each  letter  in  the  alphabet,  were  ahnost 
always  composite  productions,  but,  as  the  work  progressed, 
it  often  happened  that  the  children  had  rhymes  aO  ready 
composed  and,  in  that  event,  we  chose  the  one  we  liked  the 
best. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  undertaking 
was  the  correlation  of  every  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Our  reading  gave  us  many  ideas,  of  course;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Overall  Boys  was  the  result  of  independent 
reading  during  a  seat  work  period.  Phonics  was  in- 
tensely interesting  when  a  rhyme  was  at  stake.  The 
topics  taken  up  during  the  language  period  found  expres- 
sion in  our  book;  after  studying  Holland  in  connection 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  was  only 
natural  for  us  to  think  of  Dutch  when  we  came  tO'D. 
Pimctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals  were  freely  discussed 
during  the  writing  period,  when  the  diildren  wrote  the 
rhymes;  in  order  Uiat  a  sample  of  his  writing  might  appear 
in  the  book,  each  child  put  forth  his  best  efforts  during  this 
period.  Spelling  and  mddental  number  work  also  played 
an  important  part,  although  the  children  themselves  were 
many  times  imconsdous  of  this  fact.  Folk  dancing  was 
also  represented  in  the  Indian  dance  and  was  the  direct 


outgrowth  of  a  visit  of  the  physical  training  supervisor. 
Through  their  music,  the  children  came  to  realize  the 
difference  between  rhythm  and  rhyme  and  promptly 
rejected  a  rhyme  that  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  rhythmi- 
cal. The  interest  extended  to  the  home;  the  children 
brought  toys,  books,  even  small  dictionaries,  to  help  us. 

The  letters  were  cut  from  the  half  inch  squared  paper 
and,  at  first,  the  task  was  difficult,  but  after  several  well- 
directed  lessons,  the  children  were  able  to  do  that  part  of  the 
work  during  busy-work  periods.  Of  course,  the  illustra- 
tions were  a  never-ending  som-ce  of  joy.  The  medium  used 
was  paper  cutting,  but  there  was  such  a  variety  that  it 
did  not  grow  tiresome;  imaginary  cuttings,  posters,  con- 
struction work,  pose  work,  all  entered  into  it.  Sometimes 
they  worked  out  their  ideas  with  pencils  daring  ^  busy- 
work  period  and  then,  in  the  regular  drawing  period,  they 
reproduced  their  work  with  the  scissors.  All  the  cutting, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flag,  which  was  purdy  construc- 
tion work,  was  freehand. 

Another  admirable  thing  about  the  work  was  the  imity 
of  effort  that  bound  us  together  in  the  creation  of  something 
that  was  common  property.  Every  child  was  represented 
and  the  children  themselves  chose  the  best  work  each  day 
and  made  sure  that  no  one  contributed  too  often.  Respect 
for  the  ability  of  others  was  engendered;  the  best  writer 
was  not  always  successful  in  cutting  letters;  the  author 
of  a  rhyme  was  not,  perhaps,  a  shining  light  as  an  illustrator. 
How  proud  they  were  of  the  finished  product  and  how  they 
beamed  when  thdr  hard  work  was  praised   by  everyone 
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A  Year  with  the  FaUes     I 


Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


IN  this  series  of  articles  ^  story  for  supplementary  read- 
ing will  be  given  each  month.  This  may  be  used  for 
grades  from  advanced  second  to  lower  fourth,  de- 
pending upon  school  conditions.  Suggestions  will 
be  made  for  presenting  this  reading  lesson  to  (a)  classes 
able  to  read  it  at  sight;  {b)  classes  to  which  it  will  bring 
new  words  and  ideas  requiring  presentation.  '  The  story 
may  be  told  to  grades  one  and  two. 

Suggestive  questions  for  oral  reproduction  will  be  given, 
leading  to  oral  dramatization  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
and  to  written  dramatizations  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
The  dramatization  each  month  will  show  what  may  be 
expected  from  children  in  the  grade  for  which  it  is  given. 
In  some  of  the  numbers  there  will  be  suggestions  for  writ- 
ten language  other  than  dramatization. 

In  the  written  dramatizations  the  work  should  be  class 
composition  evolved  very  carefully,  the  form  chosen 
being  placed  upon  the  board  by  either  teacher  or  pupil 
(always  the  latter  in  the  more  advanced  grades).  Every 
second  or  third  day  a  period  should  be  given  to  copying  so 
that  each  child  may  have  the  drama  in  its  completed  form 
when  the  w^ork  is  finished.  Some  of  the  other  written  lan- 
guage may  become  individual  in  the  fourth  grade  if  the 
class  is  advanced  enough  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  without 
too  many  mistakes.  It,  is  well  to  keep  largely  to  class  com- 
position till  the  habit  of  writing  correct  forms  has  been 
fixed. 


"I'm  sure  I 


Cover  Design  for  Spelling  Book 

Occasionally,  suggestions  will  be  made  for  correlation  with 
penmanship  in  a  certain  grade.  Spelling  lists  will  also  be 
suggested.  Remember  these  are  only  suggestions.  Each 
teacher  must  fit  the  work  to  her  own  needs.  If  she  is 
tactful,  the  children  will  suggest  the  words  as  they  encounter 
difficulties  in  the  written  language. 

The  art  department  will  suggest  posters  in  freehand 
cutting  for  the  lower  grades  and  suitable  cover  designs  for 
those  old  enough  to  have  written  language. 

THE   STORY 
The  Eagle  and  the  Owl 

Mrs.  Eagle  and  Mrs.  Owl  were  neighbors,  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  they  often  quarreled.  One  day  they  met  just  after 
Mrs.  Eagle  had  eaten  a  fine,  fat  hen  which  she  had  stolen 
from  a  farmer  living  near  her.  Mrs.  Owl  had  just  dined 
upon  tender  young  mice,  so  both  felt  very  happy. 

Mrs.  Eagle  said,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  this  fine 
day.  I  was  just  thinking  about  our  quarrels.  How  foolish 
we  were!    Let  us  be  friends.'^ 


"With  all  my  heart!"  answered  Mrs.  Owl. 
never  wanted  to  quarrel  with  you." 

"Perhaps  it  has  been  my  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Eagle,  "but 
it  shall  not  be  again.  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  for  3rou." 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Eagle,"  replied  Mrs.  Owl. 
"I  should  hke  to  have  you  look  after  my  little  ones  when  I 
am  away.  I  am  always  afraid  that  something  will  happen 
to  them." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
ever  saw  them.    How  shall  I  know  them?" 

"O,"  cried  Mrs.^  Owl,  "you  will  have  no  trouble!    They 
are  the  very  sweetest,  prettiest  children  that  you  ever  saw." 
"Yes,  I  know,  Mrs.  Owl,  but  just  tell  me  something  naore 
about  them." 

"O,  they  have  such  large  beautifid  eyes!    You  woidd 
know  them  by  that.    No  other  owlets  have  eyes  like  theirs." 
"Yes,  ye^,"  said  Mrs.  Eagle,  "but  is  there  anything  else 
by  which  I  might  know  them?" 

"Indeed  there  is!  If  you  cannot  tell  them  by  the  eyes, 
you  will  know  them  by  their  soft  feathers.  Then,  too, 
they  have  such  cunning  Uttle  wajrs.  They  are  not  like  other 
owlets.    You  can  make  no  mistake." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Owl,  your  lovely  children  are  safe. 
I  will  never  harm  them.    Good-by." 
"Good-by,  Mrs.  Eagle." 

Away  they  both  went.    Mrs.  Eagle  was  happy  to  think 
that  she  had  been  kind  to  Mrs.  Owl.    Mrs.  Owl  was  happy 
to  think  that  her  dear  children  were  now 
safe  from  her  old  foe. 

Not  long  after  this,  Mrs.  Eagle  was  out 
himting  for  food  for  herself  and  her  hungry 
brood.  In  a  hollow  tree  she*  foimd  an 
owFs  nest.  In  it  were  four  yoimg  owls. 
Mrs.  Eagle  was  very  fond  of  owlets  and  so 
were  her  children,  but  she  remembered 
what  she  had  told  Mrs.  Owl.  "I  wonder 
if  these  can  be  Neighbor  Owl's  children?" 
she  thought. ,  "  No,  they  cannot  be,  for  she 
said  hers  were  very  beautiful.  These  are 
the  ugliest  little  things  that  I  ever  saw.  I 
shall  feel  quite  safe  in  taking  them."  So 
she  took  them  off  to  her  nest  in  a  tall  tree 
and  you  can  guess  what  became  of  them. 

Soon  Mrs.  Owl  returned.  "O  my  chil- 
dren, my  beautiful  children!"  she  cried. 
"Where  can  they  be?  Can  it  be  that 
Mrs.  Eagle  has  taken  them  after  all  her 
promises  1  I  will  find  out."  Away  she  flew 
to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eagle.  She  saw  the 
feathers  around  the  nest,  she  knew  that 
they  were  her  children's  feathers. 
"O  Mrs.  Eagle!  Mrs.  Eagle!"  she  cried,  "do  you  not  re- 
member what  you  promised  me?  " 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Owl?  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean." 

"You  have  killed  my  children,  you  have  killed  my  chil- 
dren!" sobbed  Mrs.  Owl. 

"O,  no,  Mrs.  Owl,  that  cannot  be!" 
"But  you  have.     Do  you  not  think  I  know  my  own 
children's  feathers?    There  they  are." 

"I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Owl,  but  it  is  your  own  fault.  You 
told  me  how  beautiful  your  children  were  and  I  never 
guessed  that  those  ugly  looking  little  things  were  yours. 
You  should  learn  to  speak  the  truth." 

—  Adapted  from  jEsop's  Fables 

Presentation 

(a)     To  pupils  able  to  read  the  story  at  sight. 
Material 

Pictures  of  eagles,  eaglets,  eagle's  nest,  owl,  owlets,  owl's 
nest.  Mounted  specimens,  of  thejbirdsvwould  be  better,  if 
obtainable.  [digitized  by^  -"^^ 
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Method 

Show  pictures.  See  how  many  are  recog- 
nized. What  is  the  food  of  each?  Would 
the  owl  have  any  reason  to  fear  the  e^le? 
We  will  read  a  story  called  a  fable  about 
these  two  birdfc.    What  is  a  fable?  (*) 

Read  silently  till  you  find  out  what  Mrs. 
Eagle  said  first  to  Mrs.  OwL  Tell  me  what 
she  said.  Read  silently  the  conversation 
between  Mrs.  Eagle  and  Mrs.  Owl  till  they 
say  good-bye.  What  did  Mrs.  Eagle  agree 
to  do?  Mary  may  read  what  Mrs.  Eagle 
said  and  Jane  may  read  what  Mrs.  Owl 
said.  Read  sDently  till  you  find  out  what 
the  eagle  did  soon  after.  What  did  she 
do?  Why  did  she  break  her  promise? 
Read  silently  to  find  what  Mrs.  Owl  did  and 
said  on  her  return.  Tell  what  she  decided 
to  do.  Read  silently  of  her  visit  to  Mrs. 
Eagle.  What  happened  there?  John  may 
read  what  Mrs.  Eagle  said  and  James  may 
be  Mrs.  Owl.  Whom  do  you  blame  for  the 
death  of  the  owlets?  Select  two  children 
to  [read  all  the  conversation  and  one  to 
read  explanations.    Have  others  do  this. 

(b)  Where  presentation  of  new  words 
or  ideas  is  necessary,  or  both. 

Follow  (a)  to  (♦).  The  words  to  be 
presented  will  vary  with  locality.  Those 
given  are  suggestive  of  the  needs  of  the 
average  class.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use 
many  more,  the  material  is  too  (Ufficult. 

Words 

Neighbors,  quarrel,  dmed,  fault,  believe,  owlets,  eagle, 
foe,  remember,  ugliest,  promise.  The  teacher  gets  the 
italicized  word  from  the  child  and  writes  it  on  the  board 
as  she  talks.  Occasionally  she  may  be  obliged  to  give  a  word 
herself,  but  she  should  never  do  this  till  she  is  sure  that  the 
children  have  the  idea  for  which  it  stands.  Mrs.  Eagle,  Mrs. 
Owl,  and  owlets  may  be  written  as  the  pictures  are  shown. 

In  the  story  the  eagle  and  the  owl  lived  close  together. 
They  were  neighbors.  They  were  not  good  friends.  What 
do  you  think  they  did?  Yes,  they  quarreled.  If  they 
were  not  friends  what  were  they?  Yes,  enemies  or  foes. 
Which  do  you  suppose  was  to  blame  or  we  could  say  whose 
fault  was  it?  The  story  may  tell  us.  When  they  met  they 
had  just  had  dinner  or  they  had  dined.  Did  you  ever  see 
any  young  birds?  Describe;  them.  They  were  ugly  look- 
ing. Can  you  make  it  stronger  than  to  say  ugly  — ugliest. 
If  I  ask  you  to  do  something  and  you  agree  to  do  it,  you 
have  made  me  a  promise.  One  of  these  birds  did  that. 
You  remember  that  they  were  foes.  Would  you  believe  a 
foe?  Why  are  promises  not  kept?  Yes,  we  forget  or  we 
do  not  remember. 

This  presentation  of  ideas  and  the  words  (the  majority 
of  these  are  new  to  the  eye  only)  which  they  represent  serves 
another  purpose,  that  of  arousing  interest  in  the  stoiy. 

The  Reading  Lesson 

The  reading  lesson  may  be  conducted  much  as  it  is  out- 
lined under  (a),  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  shorten  the 
amount  to  be  read  silently  at  any  one  tune.  To  avoid 
the  stumbUng  over  the  new  words,  suggest,  in  addition  to 
the  first  direction  given  under  (a),  that  they  will  find  the 
new  ^yords,  neighbors,  quarreled  and  dined,  here.  Point 
them  out  on  the  blackboard,  or  have  some  child  do  it, 
and  have  them  pronounced  again.  Treat  other  words 
just  presented  in  the  same  manner. 

QxjEsnoNS  FOR  Reproduction 

Whom  is  the  story  about  and  how  does  it  begin?  Re- 
peat all  of  the  conversation  at  the  first  meeting.  What 
happened  soon  after?  Tell  of  Mrs.  Owl's  return.  Tell  of 
her  visit  to  Mrs.  Eagle  and  what  was  said. 


The  Eagle  Finds  the  Owlets 


Dramatization 

CHAR^VCTERS 

Mks.  Eagle 

Two  Eaglets 

Mrs.  Owl 

Four  Eaglets 

Scene  I  —  The  Promise 

(Enter  Mrs.  Eagle  from  one  side  of  the  stage  and  Mr^. 
Owl  from  the  other.    Each  is  talking  to  herself.) 

Mrs.  Eagle  How  comfortable  I  feel!  That  was  a  fine 
dinner  we  had.  There  is  nothing  that  I  like  better  than  a 
fat  hen. 

Mrs.  Owl  How  the  children  did  enjoy  their  dinner  I 
They  do  like  yoimg  mice  so  weU.  I  wish  I  could  find  more 
for  them.  I  could  if  I  were  not  so  afraid  to  leave  them. 
But  I  never  know  when  Mrs.  Eagle  will  be  about  and  we 
have  quarreled  so  much  that  I  am  afraid  to  trust  her. 
Here  she  comes  now.    I  wish  I  had  gone  the  other  way. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Good-day,  Mrs.  Owl.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  I  was  just  thinking  about  our  foolish  quarrels.  Why 
can  we  not  be  friends? 

Mrs.  Owl  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  friends,  Mrs. 
Eagle.  {Meekly)  I  suppose  it  is  all  my  fault  that  we  have 
quarreled. 

Mrs.  Eagle  O,  no!  I  alone  am  to  blame.  I  am  so 
ashamed  of  myself.  Forgive  me  and  let  me  do  something 
for  you. 

Mrs.  Owl  You  need  do  nothing.  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
to  be  friends  at  last. 

Mrs.  Eagle    O,  but  I  wish  to  help  you  in  some  way! 

Mrs.  Owl  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Eagle.  There  is  just 
one  thing  that  I  think  of  now. 

Mrs.  Eagle    What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Owl  When  you  are  out  looking  for  food  for  your 
little  ones,  do  not  harm  my  children. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Your  children  shall  be  safe  with  me.  But 
I  think  I  never  saw  them.    How  shall  I  know  them? 

Mrs.  Owl  When  you  find  just  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
owlets  that  you  ever  saw,  you  will  know  that  they  are 
mine. 

Mrs.  Eagle  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  beauti- 
ful, but  will  you  not  tell  me  just  how  they  look  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake? 

Mrs.  Owl  You  will  know  them  by  their  beautiful,  large 
eyes.    No  other  owlets  have  s^^^^^^-^^  (^OOgle 
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Games   and   Rest   Exercises 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


AT  this  time  when  the  children  are  just  entering 
school,  or  are  returning  from  their  long  period  of 
the  bodily  activity  of  the  summer  vacation,  games 
of  much  motion  appeal  strongly  to  them. 
These  marching  exercises  are  also  an  excellent  aid  in 
helping  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  formation  of  lines. 
The  children  are  also  enabled  to  respond  more  quickly 
to  conimands,  and  to  work  more  easily  and  with  less  fric- 
tion with  others. 
I    All  the  children  sing  or  repeat: 

Let  us  march  without  a  blunder, 
Right  and  left  we  part  asiuider, 
Soon  we'll  meet  in  pairs  again, 
Following  our  leading  man. 
He  shall  be  our  captain. 

This  may  be  used  just  as  a  simple  march,  the  line  divid- 
ing by  having  every  other  child  pass  to  the  right,  the 
others  to  the  left,  then,  marching  around  in  semi-circles, 
they[meet  in  pairs  again. 


Marching  Through  Arch 

II  A  more  intricate  march,  using  the  same  words,  is  as 
follows: 

The  children  are  arranged  in  a  double  line.  During  the 
singing  of  the  first  line  they  mark  time  with  their  feet 
without  moving  forward.  At  the  second  line  of  .words  the 
right  line  of  children  marches  eight  steps  to  the  right,  the 
left,  eight  steps  to  the  left.  With  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
of  the  words,  each  line  of  children  again  marches  right  and 
left  for  sixteen  steps,  and  with  the  fifth  line  they  again 
march  inward  eight  steps.  Then,  as  successive  couples 
meet,  they  join  hands,  and  again  marching  respectively 
right  and  left,  they  march  with  the  repeated  words  sixteen 
steps  to  the  point  of  starting.  There  they  mark  the  time 
of  the  last  two  measures. 

III  For  this  exercise  two  chOdren  form  an  arch.  Flags 
may  be  used,  as  in  the  Ulustration,  and  two  larger  children 
placed  at  the  sides  to  hold  two  larger  flags.  But  the  chil- 
dren may  form  the  arch  by  simply  joining  hands  and  rais- 
ing arms. 

Through  this  arch  the  others  march  in  single  line  singing 
or  repeating: 

One  by  one  we  march  along. 
Pass  the  arch  so  high  and  strong, 
Tripping  through  it,  swift  and  light, 
Like  a  birdie  in  its  flight. 

When  all  have  passed  through  the  arch  the  two  children 
who  formed  it  fall  in  line  at  the  rear.  When  the  march 
begins  again,  the  two  front  children  form  a  new  arch,  and 
the  game  continues. 


rV  This  march  may  be  used  in  sections.  H  a  very 
short,  simple  piarching  exercise  is  desired,  the  first  part 
only  is  used.  The  first  two  parts  are  used  for  a  longer  game, 
and  all  three  if  there  is  time  or  it  is  desired  to  form  a  drde 
for  other  games  as  in  a  regular  game  period,  or  out-of-doors. 

One  by  one,  one  by  one, 

One  by  one,  here  we  go  I 
With  merry  hearts  and  dieerful  song, 

As  we  march  in  a  single  row." 

Two  by  two,  two  by  two. 

Two  by  two,  here  we  go! 
Now  we  arch  the  way  in  long  array, 

We  will  march  through  the  double  row. 

Hand  in  hand,  hand  in  hand, 

Hand  in  hand,  here  we  go! 
Now  we  form  a  ring  and  gaily  sing. 

With  a  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,  hul 

The  first  stanza  is  used  with  a  simple  march,  repeated  as 
many  times  as  desired.  With  the  second  stanza  the  chil- 
dren form  couples,  or  in  a  double  line,  and  march  in  double 
file.  At  the  words,  "Now  we  arch,"  they  stop,  the  two 
lines  face  each  other,  and,  joim'ng  hands,  they  raise  arms 
and  form  a  long  archway,  through  which  the  last  couple 
leads  the  way  in  single  file. 

With  the  third  stanza  they  all  join  hands  to  form  a  circle 
at  the  last  line.  With  the  words,  "Ho,  ho,"  etc.,  the  chil- 
dren drop  hands  and  turn  quickly  around  once,  clapping 
and  then  joining  hands  again. 

See-«aw  Game 

An  old  tree  stump  in  the  playground  and  a  long  board 
furnished  a  splendid  see-saw.  Later,  when  that^  had  been 
removed,  see-saw  was  played  indoors.  One  row  of  children 
sit  upon  their  desks  and  raise  their  arms  at  the  side  to 
represent  the  see-saw  board.  The  children  in  rows  on  either 
side  stand,  facing  the  see-saw  child,  and  take  hold  of  his  ex- 
tended hands  with  both  of  theirs  as  if  grasping  a  see-saw 
board.  The  children  bend  low  or  rise  high  as- the  board 
goes  up  and  down.  A  see-saw  is  thus  formed  by  every 
three  rows  of  children.    The  children  all  repeat: 

See-saw,  up  and  down, 
I  can  see  ail  over  town. 

Naturally  following  this  is  the  game  of  see-sawing  wood. 
The  children  face  each  other  in  two  rows,  opposite  ones 
clasping  hands  crosswise,  right  arms  above  to  imitate  the 
saws,  left  arms  beneath  to  imitate  sticks  of  wood.    The 
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right  amis  saw  in  the  rhythm  of  the  song.    At  the  last  word 
the  wood  is  sawed  through,  and  the  left  arms  fall  apart. 

Or  each  two  children  join  hands  with  arms  extended 
and  close  together.  A  third  child  saws  these,  as  the  wood, 
wiUi  his  right  arm  as  the  saw,  as  in  the  illustration,  while 
all  sing  or  repeat: 

I^t  us  now  begin  our  sawing, 
Forward,  backward,  pushing,  drawing, 
Sawing,  sawing  wood,  you  see, 
See-saw,  see-saw,  see-saw,  see! 

In  connection  with  these  games  the  chQdren  enjoy  making 
miniature  pasteboard  see-saws  from  a  given  pattern. 

Sei>se  Perception  Gaines 

Games  adapted  to  developing  and  strengthening  the  vari- 
ous senses  are  of  great  educational  value.  A  wise  culture 
of  the  senses  is  most  important,  as  through  them  we  learn 
to  read  the  language  of  things.  Through  the  senses  the 
soul  of  things  is  made  known  to  the  children.  The  senses 
give  us  an  image  of  the  object.  They  give  reports,  and  the 
imagination  puts  the  reports  together. 


Touch 


I 


Touch 

One  child  closes  her  eyes,  or  simply  turns  aroimd,  and 
extends  her  hands  backwards.  Another  child  holds  out, 
for  the  other  children  to  see,  an  object,  such  as  an  apple, 
pencil,  or  any  suitable  object,  and  then  places  it  in  the  first 
child's  hands  for  her  to  touch,  and  try  to  tell  by  the  feeling 
the  name  of  the  object  as  in  the  illustration.  The  children 
sing  the  following,  using  the  time  of  "There's  Music  in 
the  Air,"  for  the  first  two  stanzas,  and  repeat  last  part  for 
the  third  stanza: 

I  have  something  in  my  hand. 

Can  you  tell  what  it  can  be? 
But  I  hope  you  understand, 

You  may  feel,  but  must  not  see. 

If  you  guess  the  proper  name, 

TeUing  by  the  touch  alone, 
You  a  sweet  reward  may  claim, 

For  it  then  shall  be  your  own. 

When  the  child  has  succeeded  in  telling  the  name  of  the 
object,  the  chUdren  sing  the  third  stanza: 

He  has  guessed  the  proper  name. 

Telling  by  the  touch  alone, 
He  a  6ne  reward  may  claim, 

For  it  now  shall  be  his  own. 

Another  child  is  then  chosen,  and  the  game  proceeds  as 
before,  using  another  object. 

II    Sight 

One  diild  stands  with  eyes  closed,  and,  dtiring  the  singing 
of  the  first  stanza  of  the  following  song,  another  child  is 
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Hearing 

motioned  from  the  room  by  the  teacher  or  leader  of  the 
game.  Use  the  time  of  the  chorus  of  "Happy  Greeting  to 
AU." 

When  we're  playing  together, 

We  are  happy  and  glad; 
In  bright  or  dull  Weather, 
We  never  are  sad. 

While  the  children  are  singing  the  second  stanza,  the 
first  child  looks  around  the  room  and  tdls  who^  has  gone 
away. 

Now  tell,  little  playmate. 

Who  has  gone  from  our  ring. 
And  if  you  tell  righdy. 
We  will  clap  as  we  sing. 

The  first  child  goes  after  the  other  one,  and  both  come 
back,  join  hands,  and  skip  around  the  room  while  the  chil- 
dren clap  and  sing,  "Tra-la-la-la-la-la,"  etc.,  using  the  same 
music  as  the  song.    Then  other  children  are  chosen. 

III  Hearing 

One  child  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  children,  hold- 
ing out  behind  him  a  yardstick  or  pointer.  The  other  chil- 
dren march  around  in  a  circle  singing  to  the  time  of  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne":  , 

Let  us  march  around  with  singing. 

Till  our  leader  taps  his  stick. 
When  you  hear  him,  do  not  linger. 
Say  your  answer,  soft  and  quick. 

At  the  words,  "Taps  his  stick,"  the  children  stand  st^  as 
the  child  in  the  center  taps  the  .floor  lightly  with  his  stick. 
Then  he  points  it  backward,  and  the  cluld  to  whom  it 
points,  steps  into  the  circle,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  other 
end  of  the  stick,  he  says,  "  Good-morning,  John,"  or  "  Good- 
afternoon,  Mary,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  first  child 
answers  and  uses  the  other  child's  name  if  he  can  recognize 
the  voice. 

Then  the  children  clap  for  him,  and  the  second  child  be- 
comes the  leader  as  the  game  is  repeated. 

IV  Smell 

A  child  covers  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  another  child 
holds  a  flower  for  her  to  smell.  If  she  guesses  its  name  by 
the  scent,  the  flower  is  given  to  her.  A  pink  is  often  used  in 
playing  this  game.  Roses,  lilies,  or  any  flower  avail- 
able, or  any  substances  which  are  suitable,  may  be  used. 
But  flowers  are  preferred,  for  a  child  cannot  behold  the 
beauty  of  a  flower,  and  breathe  in  its  fragrance,  without 
being  unconsciously  impressed  with  a  love  of  the  pure  and 
beautiful. 

V  Taste 

The  same  method  of  playing  is  used  as  in  the  above,  except 
that  articles  suitable  for  tasting  are  used,  such  as  candy, 
a  piece  of  orange,  or  lemon,  etc.  The  child  tastes,  then 
gives  the  correct  name,  also  describing  the  taste,  as  sweet, 
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Correlating  Nature   Study  and   Geography 

Gladys  Brooke 


j\l   shoul 
'f     lefta 


'  the  powers'tjiat  be  decreed  that  nature  study 
should  be  a*  part  of  our  school  curriculum  they 
":  a  great  deal  to  the  teacher's  imagmation.  The 
word  '^nature"  is  sufficiently  all-embracing  to  ad- 
mit of  vagueness  in  its  interpretation.  It  was  to  avoid 
this  vagueness  that  the  following  coxurse  of  study  was  evolved 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  experimentihg,  and  it  is  given 
here  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to  some 
teacher  who  is  struggling  with  the  undoubted  obstacles 
which  the  subject  presents. 

The  course  was  followed  in  the  third  grade  of  a  school 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  advantages  of  the  nearby 
country  are  great.  It  could,  however,  be  easily  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  schools  in  larger  cities.  For  example,  many 
of  the  flowers  and  birds  mentioned  for  identification  could 
be  eliminated,  leaving  only  the  few  exceedingly  familiar 
ones,  as  the  dandelion,  the  English  sparrow  and  the  robin. 
One  forty-five-minute  period  a  week  was  used;  a  far  better 
division  of  time  would  be  one  thirty-minute  and  one  fifteen- 
minute  period,  or  three  fifteen-minute  periods  a  week.  The 
work  outlined  in  one  section  does  not  represent  the  amount 
to  be  covered  in  a  week,  but  is  simply  a  logical  grouping 
of  the  subjects  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  year.  The  teacher 
should  aim  to  reach  Section  8  by  the  first  of  April,  from 
which  time  to  the  close  of  school  there  should  b^  general 
map  work  included.  Previous  to  this  time  there  should  be 
no  instruction  whatever  about  maps,  but  a  globe  and  a  large 
map  of  the  world  should  be  in  the  school-room  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  the  children  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  them  at  all  times.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
geography  they  will  absorb  in  this  way. 

Of  course  the  teacher  always  has  to  adapt  any  course  of 
study  to  her  immediate  needs,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
would  find  the  following  outline  too  full  and  some,  possibly, 
too  advanced.  Under  such  circtunstances  it  woxild  be  ad- 
visable to  note  carefully  after  each  lesson  the  topics  that 
have  not  proved  fruitful,  and  in  following  the  course  another 
year,  to  eliminate  these  topics  entirely.  Above  all,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  subjects  coming 
under  the  head  "Discussion"  ate  not  to  be  taught  in  the 
sense  of  pouring  facts  into  the  children's  already  over- 
crowded minds,  but  are  to  be  used  as  suggestions  for  an 
interesting  talk  in  which  the  teacher,  as  much  as  possible, 
merely  directs  and  molds  the  general  trend  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Napoleon  stated  that  three  things  are  necessary  for  the 
waging  of  a  successful  war  —  first,  money;  second,  money; 
and  tMrd,  money.  In  nature  study  there  are  three  essen- 
tials without  which  our  work  is  almost  sute  to  be  "weary, 
flat,  stale  and  unprofitable."  These  three  conditions  are  — 
first,  field  trips;  second,  field  trips,  and^third,  field  trips. 

THIRD   GRADE 

Text-book  —  "Home  Geography  for  Primary   Grades" 

—  Fairbanks 

Section  1  —  Trees 

"Some  Common  Trees"  —  Home  Geography 


Discussion 

roots 

bloom 

trunk 

fruit 

branches 

seeds 

sap 

leaves 

bark 

vems 

Manual  Work 

Have  the  children  bring  to  school  a  variety  of  leaves. 
Use  them  for  three  lessons  as  follows: 


Modeling 

Paper  cutting 

Drawing.  Color  with  crayon,  and  in  writing  period 
make  neat  labels  for  each  variety.  Pin  the  leaves 
and  their  respective  labels  on  the  exhibition  screen, 
and  below  them  place  the  best  of  the  drawings. 


Section  2  —  Soil 

"  The  Soil "  —  Home  Geography 

"How  the  Soil  is  Made"  — F(wi«  Geography 

Experiments 

1  Have  the  children  bring  to  school  samples  of  the 
following  soils: 

a    garden 
h    woods 
c    sandy 
d    red  clay 

Place  in  glass  jars  for  exhibition,  and  label. 

2  Separate  from  one  pot  of  soil  the  bumus,  silt,  sand 
and  clay.  Detailed  description  of  this  experiment 
may  be  foimd  in  the  Rural  School  Leaflet  for  March, 
1910,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

3  Plant  seeds  in  small  pots  cohtaining  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  that  have  been  studied,  and  watch  de- 
velopments. 

Section  3  —  Flowers 

"What  Plants  Need"  —  ff(w»«  Geography 
"Where  the  Flowers  Grow"  —  Home  Geography 

Discussion 
calyx  (including  sepals) 
corolla  (including  petals) 
stamens 
pistils 
pollen 
nectar 
bees 

In  calling  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  do  not  insist 
upon  the  memorizing  of  their  names. 

Flowers  to  be  identified 
goldenrod  (at  least  three  varieties) 
aster 

wild  carrot 

Jamestown  or  jimson  weed 
sunflower 
black-eyed  Susan 
morning-glory 
iron  weed 
thistle 

Manual  Work 
During  the  year  many  flower  studies  should  be  made, 
using  clay  in  bas-relief,  brush,  pencils  and  crayons 
as  the  medivims.  In  the  fall  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  seed  pods  of  all  kinds  to  school. 
A  large,  stiff  piece  of  brown  pap)er,  attached  by 
thumb-tacks  to  a  light  yard-slick  at  the  bottom, 
can  be  hung  on  the  wall  and  to  this  the  seed  pods 
can  be  fastened  with  strips  of  the  gummy  paper 
used  for  mending  books,  etc.  As  each  new  pod 
is  attached  the  name  of  the  flower  or  plant  from 
which  it  came  is  written  above  it  on  the  brown 
paper.  In  the  spring  keep  a  flower  calendar;  rule 
in  spaces  where  the  children  can  \sTite  the  names  of 
flowers  seen,  where  and  when  observed,  color,  etc. 
Decorate  the  calendar  in  some  simple  way. 
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Section  4  —  Butterflies  and  Birds 

"Monarch  ButterHy'' —  Rural  School  LeaAel,  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
"  Grasshopper  "  —  Nature  Study  —  Wilson  . 
"Dragon  Fly ''  —  Nature  Study— Wilson 

Discussion 
larvae 
pupae 
cocoon 
chrysalis 

butterflies  and  moths  compared 
migration  of  birds 
the  farmer  and  the  birds 

Birds  to  be  IdenUfied 
English  sparrow 
robin 
wren 
cardinal 
blackbird 

red-winged  blackbird 
crow 
buzzard 
hawk 

meadow-lark 
cat-bird 

sandy  mocking-bird 
oriole 
blue-jay 

Experiments 
Tell  the  children  to  keep  on  the  look-out.  Caution 
them  about  getting  some  of  the  leaves  or  grasses  on  or 
near  which  the  larvae  were  foimd.  Place  the  larvae 
in  ventilated  boxes  with  leaves,  etc.,  and  watch  de- 
velopments. 

Manual  Work 
bird  calendar  , 

Section  5  —  Clouds  and  Winds 

"The  Wmd''  —  Home  Geography 
"The  Clouds"  — ffofwe  Geography 

Discussion 

stratus  (white  layers  on  horizon) 

cumulus  (white  wool  or  ice  cream) 

cirrus  (feathery) 

nimbus  (gray,  rainy) 

direction  (north,  south,  east,  west,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  etc.) 

direction  of  wind  as  indicated  by  smoke,  leaves,  etc. 
To  illustrate  this  discussion  write  to  the  weather  bureau 
at  Washington  for  a  chart  showing  the  different  types  of 
clouds. 

Section  6  —  Rain 

"Three  Forms  of  Water"  —  Home  Geography 
"Where  the  Water  Comes  From"  —  Home  Geography 
"The  Raindrops"  —  Home  Geography 
"Springs"  —  Home  Geography 

Discussion 
solids 
liquids 
gases 

heat  expands  (steam) 
cold  contracts 
geysers 
icebergs 

ExperimefUs 
1    Illustrate  condensation  with  tea  kettle  and  alcohol 
stove.    A  pane  of  glass  held  near  the  steam  and 
then  placed  outside  the  window  will  show  the  drops 
of  moisture. 


2  Frequently  there  is  at  least  one  boy  In  a  Third 
Grade  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  small  toy  steam- 
engine.  Have  him  bring  this  to  school  and  give 
a  practical  demonstration. 

Manual  Work 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  children  take  more  de- 
light than  a  weather  chart.  One  of  the  many  ways 
to  manage  a  weather  chart  is  as  follows:  Each 
month  draw  on  the  blackboard  a  calendar,  making 
large  numerals  to  be  filled  in  daily  by  the  children  ' 
with  yellow  for  sunshine,  blue  for  rain,  white  for 
snow,  gray  for  clouds,  etc.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
a  weaflier  record  should  be  made  showing  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days,  the  number  of  cloudy  days,  etc. 
The  sum  of  all  [these  items  should  tally  with  the 
nimiber  of  days  in  that  particidar  month;  this  way 
nature  study,  arithmetic  and  writing  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  fifteen-minute  lesson. 

Section  7  —  Rain    Concluded 

"Water  Works  for  \Js"  —  Home  Geograi>hy 

"How  the  Rain  Made  the  Valley"  —  Home  Geography 

"The  Surface  of  the  Land"  —  Home  Geography 

Discussion 
valleys 
mountains 
canyons 
plains 
plateaus 
divides 

Manual  Work 
Model,  in  clay  or  sand: 
a    a  canyon 

b    a  moimtain-side  showing  a  plateau 
c    a  plain 
d    a  divide 

Section  8  —  Streams,  Lakes,  Oceans 

"The  Smnmer  Stream"  —  Home  Geography 
"Something  About  Lakes"  —  Home  Geography 
"The  Work  of  the  Octam'' —  Home  Geography 
"Everything  has  Weight"  —  Home  Geography 

Discussion 
inlet 

outlet  and  mouth 
head  and  source 
gravitation 
tides 

evaporation 
maps 

Experiment 
Dissolve  a  little  salt  in  a  cup  of  water.    Let  it  stand 
until  the  water  tas  evaporated,  leaving  the  salt 
in  the  bottom.    The  experiment  will  require  from  a 
week  to  ten  days. 

Manual  Work 

1  Model,  in  clay  or  sand: 

a  A  village  situated  in  a  valley,  and  beside  a  lake 
which  has  its  head  in  a  spring  and  its  outlet  in  a 
stream. 

2  Draw  a  map  of  the  school-room.  Use  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  and  try  to  make  it  possible  to  use  a  scale 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

3  Draw  a  map  of  the  school  groimds,  the  city,  the 
farm,  or  some  section  observed  in  a  field  trip. 

Section  9  —  Seasons  and  Climates 

"The  Seasons"  —  Home  Geography 

"How  the  Seasons  Aflfect  Plants  and  Animals"  —  Home 
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Using  the  Sand-Table  Effectively 

Jessie  Wakeman  and  Aloysia  MacLoughUn 


OUR  sand-table  has  been  a  fairy  godmother's  gift 
to  us.  It  has  been  the  magic  carpet  that  has  car- 
ried us  away  and  away  over  land  and  seas  to 
Holland,  Ireland  and  the  North  Pole;  it  has  led 
us  back  to  the  Indians  and  the  Mayflower  and  Coliunbus;  it 
'  has  shown  us  the  way  into  the  Land  of  Make-Believe  where 
we  have  roamed  wiUi  Sir  Laimfal  and  Siegfried  and  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights;  it  has  even  been  our  salvation  on 
bUzzardy  days  when  we  were,  of  necessity,  shut-ins. 

To  enjoy  your  sand-table  and  make  it  effective  it  must 
not  be  liised  in  a  slovenly,  haphazard  way,  but  certain  few 
rules  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

No.  1    Let  the  representation  be  a  definite,  necessary 
part  of  your  school  work. 
No.  2    Let  the  picture  be  evolved. 
No.  3    Keep  evoything  in  proportion. 
No.  4    Be  original. 

In  explanation  of  No.  1  —  The  teacher  should  have  a  well 
defined  idea  of  what  she  wishes  to  visualize  for  the  pupils,  a 
picture  that  is  needed  to  supplement  some  part  of  her  work. 
The  details  may  be  subject  to  change,  perhaps,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  children,  but  the  main  idea  should  have 
been  outlined  in  her  mind's  eye  before  starting  the  work. 

No.  2  T—  Let  the  picture  grow  day  by  day,  each  detail 
worked  out  imderstandingly,  each  child  helping,  but  never 
sacrificing  the  picture  to  be  shown  for  the  sake  of  letting  a 
child  add  his  mite.  Remember  that  a  sand-table  represen- 
tation must  leave  a  plain,  correct  picture  of  something  that 
you  fed  the  pupils  ought  to  know. 

No.  3  —  Keep  everything  in  proportion  —  and  this  can- 
not be  made  too  emphatic.  If  your  picture  is  to  hold  a 
house  —  as  in  the  cottage  in  the  scene  in  Ireland  that  will 
appear  later  in  the  ftiiMARY  Education  —  place  your 
cottage  in  your  sand-table  of  a  size  in  proportion  to  the 
table  and  the  final  representation.  Now  keep  in  mind,  in 
filling  in  fence,  road,  bushes,  market  woman,  well,  and  all  the 
other  details,  the  size  of  your  cottage  and  keep  everything 
fai  proportion  to  this  central  buildiiig  or  object,  whfitever 
it  may  be, 

I  have  seen  pictures  on  the  sand-table  with  more  Pilgrims 
in  the  scene  than  ever  came  over  in  the  Mayflower ,  and 
every  one  eleven  feet  tall  if  the  log  cabins  in  the  representa- 
tion were  any  criterion. 

Avoid  this  mussy,  fussy  filling  in  with  imnecessary  detail 
and  keep  the  picture  clear  and  simple. 

Holland  is  another  subject  for  maltreatment,  and  teachers, 
with  the  utmost  sangfroid^  will  place  a  wind-mill,  a  Dutch- 
man and  a  goose  in  a  tulip  bed  in  one  sand-table  picture, 
and  it's  a  draw  whether  the  miller  could  get  inside  the  mill 
or  the  goose  carry  it  off  comfortably  on  his  back. 

Or  else  you  will  find  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
three  ships,  Columbus  and  the  court  of  Spain  pictured 
on  a  table  that  should  really  be  given  over  to  a  bit  of  shore 
line  and  one  ship.  I  should  like  to  take  issue  with  teachers 
who  believe  in  a  painted  or  drawn  background  for  the  sand- 
table,  for  I  believe  that  they  will  find  the  picture  in  the 
children's  minds  will  remain  plainer  and  clearer  if  they 
place  their  sand-tables  against  an  imdecorated  wall  and 
not  against  a  blackboard  on  which  they  have  contrived  a 
background. 

The  habit  of  filling  in  to  a  horizon  line  and  bordering 
and  covering  the  surroimding  space  with  pictures  pertaining 
to  the  sand-table  representation  has  always  made  a  clutter- 
ing up  of  the  space  alotted  to  the  sand-table,  that  has 
blurred  the  recollection  of  the  representation  and  left  a 
confused  impression  upon  the  children.  Holland,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  a  most  orderly  little  land  and  not  one 
"messed  up"  with  buildings,  people,  animals  and  flowers 
of  imheaid-of  proportions. 


The  prettiest  compliment  I  ever  heard  paid  to  this  theory 
of  (N-oportion  was  one  given  by  a  little  second  grade  boy 
when  he  saw  this  same  scene  of  Ireland  —  "Oh,  if  I  could 
just  once  be  a  little  elf  and  go  inside  that  cottage,  wouldn't 
I  have  a  good  time!" 

The  scene  had  become  real  to  him,  it  had  become  alive, 
and  it  will  remain  with  him  to  be  recalled  whenever  his 
fancy  dictates  as  long  as  he  lives. 

No.  4  means  to  get  away  from  the  beaten  track.  The 
sand-table  may  be  i^ed  in  connection  with  nature  study  and 
history,  to  be  sure,  but  it  may  also  be  used  to  correlate 
geography,  reading,  stories,  hygiene,  discipline  and  other 
school  activities;  and  because  you  start  using  your  sand- 
table  to  supplement  nature  work  in  the  fall,  is  no  reason  at  all 
for  feeling  that  you  must  continue  such  a  series  throughout 
the  year,  or  that  the  sand-table  must  only  be  arranged  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month  and  not  be  touched  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin,  until  four  weeks  are  past. 

The  sand-table  should  be  suborcUnate  to  the  needs  and 
likes  of  the  grade  and  not  "t'other  way  'roimd." 

We  have  used  this  year  in  our  First  and  Second  Grades,  as 
will  appear  later  in  Primary  Education,  "A  County  Fair," 
"A  Feudal  Castle,"  "A  wee  bit  of  the  Emerald  Isle,"  "A 
National  Encampment"  (see  Jime,  1917,  issue),  "Our 
Circus,"  "The  School-house  Hill,"  "An  Oasis  in  the 
Desert,"  "The  Maypole  Dance"  and  others  equally 
different  from  the  general  nm  of  sand-table  pictures  —  and 
everyone  of  them  tos  been  arranged  to  teach  some  definite, 
necessary,  educational  fact,  and  they  were  not  biult  up 
because  they  were  cute  or  fimny  or  odd. 

So  much  for  the  indoor  sand-table. 

Last  year  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  borrowed  an 
idea  from  the  widely  discussed  Gary  Schools.  This  was  an 
outdoor  sand-pile. 

A  crudely  built  sand-yard  about  12  x  12  feet  was  enclosed 
by  boards  about  eighteen  inches  high,  wedged  into  the 
ground  by  stakes  and  placed  just  under  the  windows  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Here  children  were  allowed  to  play,  without  supervision, 
during  school  hours.  My  first  grade  children  were  allowed 
to  go  when  their  work  was  finished  quickly,  on  pleasant  days, 
instead  of  doing  busy  work  at  their  seats,  or  when  some 
youngster  was  out  of  sorts  and  looking  for  trouble  and  did 
not  know  why.  There  was  just  one  day  when  we  had 
any  unpleasantness  over  it.  It  was  understood  that  the 
children  were  to  stay  in  the  little  yard,  and  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  or  her  assistant  were  rarely  called  to  the 
open  windows  by  any  undue  noise. 

It  worked  most  successfully  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  school, 
and  was  a  source  of  lots  of  fun  for  the  children  and  a  great 
deal  of  help  for  the  teachers. 

Our  Circus 

We  had  all  the  thrills  that  come  with  the  big  show,  with 
seeing  the  elephants  and  yelling  immoderately  at  sight  of  the 
clown  —  we  had  them  all  —  and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that 
they  lasted  for  days,  when  we  had  the  greatest  one  ring 
circus  in  the  world  on  the  sand-table. 

The  big  top  of  the  tent  was  made  from  unbleached  mus- 
lin, cutting  from  it  a  circle  27  inches  in  diameter.  A  s^ment 
(about  one-sixth)  was  cut  away  and  the  edges  joined  so  as 
to  make  the  top  fit  tightly.  Scallops  were  then  made  with 
colored  crayon  on  a  narrow  strip  of  muslin,  the  muslin  cut 
out  on  this  colored  line,  and  this  narrow  strip  made  the 
hanging  edge  of  the  tent. 

I^e  center  pole  was  16  inches  long  and  was  placed  in  the 
center  of  a  12-inch  circle. 

The  smaller  poles  were  8|  inches  long  and  were  placed  on 
the  circumference  The  top  was  tacked  first  to  the  centej. 
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pole,  then  stretched  taut  and  fastened  to  Ae  side  poles  by 
means  of  old  victrola  needles.  The  scalloped  strip  was 
next  attached. 

Tacks  were  driven  into  the  sand-table  about  12  inches 
from  each  side  pole. 

Natural  colored  raffia  was  twisted  to  rq>resent  rope  and 
looped  over  the  victrola  needle  at  the  top  of  side  poles 
with  the  other  end  tied  tightly  to  the  ta(±  in  the  table. 
This  served  to  hold  the  poles  erect,  thus: 


The  sand  under  the  table  was  covered  with  sawdust  and 
the  finishing  touch  was  a  small  silk  American  flag  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  center  pole. 

Standing  in  the  sawdust  ring  were  the  girafife,  camels, 
a  pig,  a  clown,  a  girl  dressed  in  pink  and  standing  .on  a 
snow-white  horse,  elephants  large  and  small. 


No  cupcus  is  complete  without  monk^s,  so  one  was 
stationed  on  the  top  of  the  circus  wagon,  ^'while  the  other 
moi^ey  sat  on  the  elephants'  back  and  juggled  the  tam- 
bourine." 

All  of  the  animals  were  cut  double  and  both  front  and 
back  were  colored.  To  correlate  wiA  this  circus  work, 
nature  study  for  the  week  was  evolved  from  lessons  about 
some  of  the  animals  in  the  menagerie,  and  language  lessons 
were  written  about  "Our  Orcus"  and  finally  the  coloring 
and  cutting  was  done  diuing  the  r^;ular  drawing  period. 

This  particular  year  a  circus  of  the  real  kind  struck 
town,  so  we  devoted  a  morning  to  staging  a  real  one 
in  pantomime,  with  the  outside  aisle  of  the  school-room 
for  the  parade. 

First  came  the  band,  with  much  puffing  of  cheeks,  blowing 
of  horns,  playing  on  combs  and  beating  of  dnrnis. 

Next  came  four  elephants  impersonated  by  iom  boys, 
wagging  their  heads  in  most  elephantine  style,  lions  who 
roared,  clowns  who  were  even  funnier  than  they  intended 
being,  and  chariot  drivers  with  imaginary  chariots  and 
boys  or  girls  for  horses. 

The  circus  performances  brought  out  feats  of  strength 
never  duplicated  before  or  since,  a  lion  tamer  who  poked 
her  trained  lions  witi  tie  official  school  pointer  imtil  they 
filled  the  room  with  their  awe-inspiring  howls,  a  bareback 
rider  who  cavorted  aroimd  on  one  foot,  bowing  and  throw- 
ing kisses  in  the  most  realistic  manner,  tunablers  who 
covered  themselves  with  dirt  and  glory,  and  a  ticket  seller 
that  would  have  tempted  the  quarters  from  Rockefeller 
himself. 

There  was  not  an  earthly  reason  —  I  mean  an  earthly 
pedagogical  reason  —  for  doing  this  except  that  it  was 
bushels  of  fun  and  we  would  not  have  missed  it  for 
worlds. 


Circus  Parade  Busy  Work 

In  September  the  Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus  came  to 
our  dty  and  we  were  kindly  granted  permission  to  take  the 
classes  over  to  see  the  parade.  I  found  the  class  so  inter- 
ested in  what  they  had  seen,  that  I  decided  to  use  this  en- 
thusiasm to  good  advantage. 

We  first  had  language  talks  on  what  we  had  seen  and 
then  our  freehand  cutting  work  for  drawing. 

Each  day  I  pinned  up  one  pattern  on  the  front  board, 
and  gave  the  class  the  scislors  and  white  drawing  paper 
and  let  them  work.  We  then  selected  the  best  and  these 
were  pasted  on  our  blackboard  for  a  border  and  on  blue  wall 
paper  for  a  poster.  The  results  are  marvelous.  I  find  it  trains 
the  child's  powers  of  attention  and  observation  above  all 
else  and  is  a  splendid  busy  work  or  manual  training  lesson. 

The  pictures  for  patterns  are  gathered  from  all  magazines, 
readers,  circus  posters,  drawing  books  and  other  pictures. 
I  first  make  a  pattern  of  white  paper  and  paste  it  on  black, 
so  it  can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  This  is  pinned 
up  before  the  class. 


Autumn 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Oak  trees,  maples,  hickories; 

Red,  gold  and  brown  leaves. 
Bright  blue  sky  and  frosty  air, 

Ajid  cornfields  full  of  leaves. 

Squirrels  storing  daily 
Winter's  food  supply; 

Cocoon  cradles  swa3dng 
On  the  branches  high. 

Birds  flown  to  the  Southland, 
Summer-time  is  past; 

Know  by  all  these  tokens 
That  Autumn's  here  at  last. 


Patterns   for   the   Animals 
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A  Dance  for  Circus  Day 


Harriet  A.  James 


Pierrot  and  Pierrette 

Music    Any  simple  hop  poBca. 

Costumes    Boy's  suit  is  of  white  cambric.    Girl's  siiit  of 

tarlatan.    Caps  stiffened  with  crinoline.    RufFs  for 

neck  are  made  of  tarlatan.    Color  scheme  is  blue  and 

white. 
Introduction    Pianist  gives  chord  and  arpeggio.    Pierrot 

and  Peirrette  enter  running  and  spin  in  circle  like 

Fig.  1. 

Step  1 
a    Slide  right,  together  right.    (One  measure.) 
(Rai^  feet  high  before  slide.    See  Fig.  2.) 
b    Run  3  steps  (boy  following  girl).    (One  measure.) 
c    Slide  left  together  left.    (One  measure.) 
d    Rim  3  steps  (boy  chasing  girl).     (One  measure.) 
Repeat  a,  b,  c,  J,  three  times,  making  the  above  go 
around  in  a  big  circle,  finishing  in  center  of 
platform  or  space. 

Step  2 
Cross  hands  (see  Fijg.  3). 
a    Touch  right  toe  in  front  of  left  toe. 
b    Extend  right  toe  sideward  and  hop  (see. Fig.  3). 

(One  measure.) 
c    Repeat  a  and  b  twice.    (Two  measures.) 
d    Slide  right  together  right.     (One  measure.) 


(One 


/    Extend  left  toe  side  left  and  hop  (see  Fig.  3). 

measure.) 
g    Repeat  e,  /,  twice.    (Two  measures.) 
h    Slide  left  together  left.    (One  measure.) 

Repeat  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  k.    (One  measure.) 


Step  3 
a    Boy  follows  girl  with  arms  extended  (see  Fig.  4). 
Girl  looks  back  over  shoulder  teasingly. 
Slide  forward  with  right  together,  right  and   (one 
measure) 
b    Slide  forward   with   left   together,    left   and    (one 

measure) 
c    Slide  forward  with  right  together  right  and  (one 

measure) 
d    Fini^  with  two  stamps.    (One  measure.) 
e    Repeat  a,  b,  c,  d,  three  times.     (One  measure.) 

Step  4  ^ 

a    Girl  steps  back  right,  pomt  left  foot  back.     (One 

measure.)    Boy  steps  forward  left,  point  right^  foot 

forward  (see  Fig.  5).  mH 

b    Girl  steps  back  left,  point  right  toe  back.    TBoy  steps 

forward  right,  point  left  toe  forward.    (One  measure.) 
c    Repeat  a  and  b.    (Two  measures.)  |^    i| 

d    Repeat  introduction  (see  Fig.  1).    (Eight  measures.) 
e    Grasp  each  other  about  waist  and  raise  leg  backward 

for  finish  (see  Fig.  6).     (Four  measures!) 
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A  Slavic  Folk  Dance 
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Socialized   Recitations     II 

A  Socialized   Recitation   in   Geography 

Under  the  Supervision  of  Gail  Calmerton 
Bloomingdale  School,  4th  Grade,  Esther  Phipps,  Teacher,  Fort  Wasme,  Ind 


PAPER  MANUFACTURING 

I    Aims 

1  Of  teacher 

To  lead  chfldren  to  discover  for  themselves 
what  assets  Fort  Wayne  supplied  for  their 
purpose  in  study  of  Northeastern  States. 

2  Of  pupils 

To  find  where  Fort  Wayne  gets  its  supply  of 
paper. 

n    Previous  work. 

1  Cutting  of  advertisements  from   magazines   for 
.     products  of  New  England  States. 

2  Visiting  local  dealers  in  paper. 

a    Newspaper  ofl&ces. 
b    Frintmg  companies. 

3  Getting  of  boo^  and  exhibit  from  public  library 

on  paper  manufacturing. 

Paper  exhibit  consisted  of: 

a    Two  samples  of  rags. 

b    Two  samples  of  rag  half-stuff. 

c    Several  varieties  of  paper. 

c    Several  varieties  of  paper  pulp. 
This  material  was  placed  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  class. 

Note  The  lesson  was  given  before  the  Parent-Teacher  Club  of  the 
Sdiool,  in  the  auditorium.  Had  it  been  fljjven  in  the  class-room,  the 
grammatical  errors  would  have  been  noticed  and  corrected  by  the 
children  as  the  mistatffi  were  made  —  was  for  were,  took  for  taken,  etc. 

Vera  We  have  been  cutting  ads  out  of  t^e  magazine 
and  we  only  found  two  ads  for  the  paper  mills;  foimd  one 
from  Maine  and  one  from  Pennsylvania. 

MissPhipps  We  were  to  find  out  things  last  night;  now, 
tell  us  what  we  foimd  out. 

Milton*  Last  night  the  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  different 
printing  shops  of  Fort  Wayne.  I  went  to  the  Singmaster 
Printing  Company,  Mid  Mr.  Liggett  gave  me  some  adver- 
tisements and  one  was  from  Massachusetts  and  one  from 
Michigan.  I  will  now  put  a  paper  on  Pennsylvania, 
](^chigan,  and  Massachusetts^  where  the  paper  came  from. 

Eugene  The  News  gets  their  paper  from  New  York, 
from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts.  {Places 
papers  an  the  above  named  states.) 

Victor  I  went  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Printing  Company  and 
I  foimd  out  that  they  got  most  of  their  paper  from.  Toledo, 
(Mo.    {Places  paper  an  Okio.) 

Miss  Pkipps    Go  ahead,  Melvin. 

{Mdvin  hdps  him  "find  the  place.) 

Ruby  I  went  to  the  General  Printing  Company  last 
night  and  foimd  out  that  most  of  thdr  paper  comes  from 
Pennyslvania,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  {Places 
paper  an  the  above  states.) 

Esther  Wheeler  To-day  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
paper,  where  it  was  first  manufactured  and  of  what  it  is 
manufactured.  I  found  out  in  this  big  book  {indicating) 
that  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  Egypt,  Japan,  and 
China,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  ibis  {showing  a 
sample)  and  this  came  from  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  put  my  card  there. 

Miss  Phipps    That's  a  little  high. 

Esther    Right  there. 

Miss  Phipps    All  right. 

{Esther  canH  reach  it  and  a  little  bay  places  it  far  her.) 

Esther  Paper  is  made  out  of  rags  and  it  is  also  made  out 
of  bagging  and  when  you  chewed  paper,  did  you  ever  think 
what  you  was  chewing?  {Laughter.)  These  rags  are 
bought  by  the  rag  dealers,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  New 
York,  and  the  paper  manufacturing  companies  send  to 


New  York  and  buy  these  rags,  and  when  they  buy  these 
rags  they  take  them  and  run  them  through  a  machine 
which  presses  them  into  little  bits  like  this  (indicating), 
and  then  these  are  run  through  a  machine  that  washes 
them  and  they  are  steamed  and  some  other  things  in  the 
water  that  help  take  out  Uie  dirt  and  dust,  and  then  these 
are  put  in  a  big  boiler  again  and  let  stand  about  two  hours, 
and  then  they  are  taken  out  of 'this  and  dumped  into 
washers  and  washed  and  then  they  are  dumped  into  another 
big  boiler,  which  steams  them  until  they  are  like  this 
{indicating).  This  is  stuff,  but  it  is  still  rag,  as  you  can 
see.  And  this  {indicating)  is  just  the  same,  only  it  is  bag- 
ging, and  it  is  still  the  bagging,  too.  And  then  tiiese  are 
put  into  another  machine,  which  cuts  them  up  still  finer 
and  finer,  until  it  becomes  like  this  {indicating).  It  is  a 
rag  half-stuff.  And  this  is  another  kind  of  half-stuff 
{indicating).  Paper  is  not  only  made  out  of  rags  and  bag- 
ging, but  it  is  also  made,  out  of  wood  and  this  is  some  of  the 
wood  pulp  {indicating),  groimd  wood,  and  here  is  another 
kind  of  pulp  {indicating).  I  do  not  know  what  this  pui^ 
is  made  out  of.  Then  these  are  put  through  anoth^* 
machine  and  they  are  washed  again  and  t^ere  are  glue 
and  other  things  put  into  the  water,  so  if  there  is  still  any 
dust  or  dirt  in  it,  this  steam  will  take  out  the  dirt  and  dust 
and  the  glue  and  the  other  things,  that  takes  out  the  color. 
Then  these  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another  machine, 
which  presses  them,  and  then  it  comes  out  paper  and  then 
they  are  put  into  another  machine,  which  cuts  them  into 
the  sizes  of  paper  that  they  wan? them. 

Miss  Phipps  Go  ahead.  Perhaps  the  class  would  like 
to  see  some  of  them. 

Esther    Is  there  any  one  in  the  class  that  would  like  to  see? 

Tharneta    Where  did  you  find  that  out,  Esther? 

Esther    What? 

Thometa    What  you  have  been  talking  about. 

Esther  Well,  I  found  this  {showing  sample)  out  from  a 
paper  manufacturing  company;  the^^  sent  this  sample  to 
me  and  that  helped  me.  They  wrote  a  letter  and  I  wrote 
a  letter  and  that  told  all  about  the  things,  and  the  paper 
company  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  samples  and  all  the  things, 
so  I  could  show  them  to  you.  Not  exactly  to  you,  but  to 
the  whole  class. 

Miss  Phipps    Where  did  you  get  the  exhibits,  Esther? 

Esther  I  got  this  exhibit  {indicating)  at  the  public 
library,  and  tiie  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
sent  it  to  the  public  library  and  I  got  it  from  the  public 
library. 

Miss  Phipps  Now,  class,  you  have  heard  all  these  re- 
ports about  where  Fort  Wayne  buys  its  paper  and  you  may 
look  at  the  map.  How  many  thin^  can  you  tell  us  about 
paper  from  this  study  so  far? 

Norman  You  can  see  that  most  of  the  paper  mills  are 
in  the 'northeastern  comer.  I  read  in  Carpenter's  "Geo- 
graphical Beader"  that  the  most  important  mills  where 
paper  is  made  is  in  the  Northeast,  because  they  run  it  by 
water  power. 

Esther  Why  should  they  be  mostly  in  the  Northeastern 
States? 

Milton  They  have  the  mills  there  and  if  they  haven't 
enough  wood  in  the  Northeast,  they  send  it  away  and  they 
have  the  water  power  to  run  die  machinery. 

Melvin  Is  water  power  the  only  kind  of  power  they 
have? 

Milton    No. 

Melvin    What  other  kind  of  power  have  they? 

Milton    Electric. 

Mdvin    Is  that  the  only  two  kinds  of  power  they  have? 

George  (I)    ^«y  ha^igCO^,§oj«^OOgle 
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Esther  I  don't  see  why  they  haven't  enough  wood  up 
there« 

Norman  They  can  go  up  to  the  Catskill  Moimtains 
and  ^  most  all  the  wood  they  want. 

Mtss  Pkipps  Will  you  tell  us,  Ruth,  what  you  can  learn 
from  this? 

Ruth  It.  takes  fuel  to  manufacture  and  it  takes  mills  to 
manufacture. 

Miss  Pkipps  Let  us  turn  to  our  book,  page  70,  and  find 
x)ut  whether  our  book  agrees  witi  what  we  have  collected. 
As  soon  as  you  find  anything  to  prove  any  statement  you 
made,  you  may  read  it  to  the  class. 

George  (//}  (Reading)  In  the  Catskill  Moimtains,  in 
New  York,  and  in  plateau  region  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
lumbering  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Miss  Pkipps  Did  anyone  report  any  paper  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Milton  I  reported  that  the  Singmaster  Printing  Com- 
pany gets  some  paper  from  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Pkipps  Anything  else?  Read  at  the  bottom  of 
page  6,  Thurlo. 

Tkurlo  (reading)  "In  and  near  these  forest  covered 
sections  are  many  lumber  mills  and  many  paper  mills, 
in  which  wood  is  ground  into  pulp  for  making  paper." 

Miss  Pkipps    Pearl. 

Pearl  (reading)    "Much  of  the  paper  used  for  books, 
newspapers,  letters  and  wrappings  is  made  from  the  wood. 
Probably  a  large  part  of  the  paper  that  you  see  has  been 
manufactiu'ed  nt>m  the  trees  of  the  forest." 
WMiss  Pkipps    Is  this  true? 

Pearl    Yes. 


Miss  Pkipps    How  do  you  know? 

Pearl    Because  I  read  it. 

Miss  Pkipps  Any  ot^er  way  beside  reading  it  that 
makes  you  think  it  ia  true? 

Mabel    Esther  told  us. 

Miss  Pkipps  Page  74.  What  did  you  say  about  the 
power  in  the  East? 

Norman  I  said  that  that  is  why  they  have  most  of  t^e 
paper  mills  in  the  Northeastern  States,  because  they  have 
most  of  their  water  power  there. 

Miss  Pkipps    Look  on  page  74. 

Harold  (reading)  "  On  accoimt  of  this  water  power,  manu- 
facturing developed  very  early  here.  The  pnndpal  rivers 
used  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Merrimac  and  the  largest 
rivers  in  Maine. 

Miss  Pkipps  Look  at  the  map  and  you  will  see  that 
most  of  the  paper  in  Fort  Wayne  came  from  Maine  and  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. 

Pearl  It  says  in  here  that  the  capital  of  New  York 
is  Albany,  where  the  making  of  collars  and  cuffs  are  the 
leading  industries.  Is  paper  the  only  thing  that  they  make 
by  water  power? 

Mae  No,  they  can  run  the  other  machines,  to  make  the 
other  things,  just  as  well  as  they  can  make  paper. 

Miss  Phdps  Nonnan,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  learned 
this  afternoon  about  paper? 

Norman  We  have  talked  about  where  paper  is  mostly 
made.  We  foimd  out  that  the  most  important  mills  where 
paper  is  made  is  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause in  Massachusetts  they  have  mostly  watei{^)ower 
and  in  Pennsylvania  they  can  use  coal. 
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WE  refer,  of  course,  to  the  storms  of  the  Teacher's  life — those 
three  dread  contingencies  that  rob  so  many  Teachers  of  their 
salaries  and  their  savings — Sicknefts,  Accident  and  Quarantine, 

No  one  can  foresee  them;  no  one  can  avoid  them.  When  your 
turn  comes— ^ which  it  will  some  day  — if  you  are  caught  without 
T.  C.  U.  protection,  all  you  can  do  is  to  pay  the  cost  and  charge  it 
up  to  hard  luck. 

But,  friends,  if  you  come  under  the  cover  we  are  now  extending 
to  you,  you  won't  need  to  charge  it  up  to  hard  luck  — you  can 
charge  it  to  the  T*  C.  U.,  which  makes  a  business  of  safeguarding, 
protecting  and  guaranteeing  you  a  fixed  income  any  month  during 
the  year  that  you  are  sick,  injured  or  quarantined.  Thousands  of 
teachers,  by  enrolling  in  the  T.  C.  U.,  have  realized  peace  of  mind 
and  certainty  of   income* 

The  T.C.U.  i«  the  National  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Teachers. 
It  was  projected  and  organized,  and  is  now  conducted,  by  people 
who  have  had  a  long  experience  in  teaching.  It  is  the  one  protec- 
tive agency  of  the  profession.  Its  long  record  of  prompt  liberal 
payment  of  claims  is  a  matter  of  history—established  to  your  satis- 
faction by  hundreds  of  letters  from  grateful  teachers  whose  salaries 
we  have  saved  and  whose  expenses  during  misfortune  we  have 
helped  to  pay- 
Almost  every  week  some  teacher,  struggling  bravely  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
foreseen calamity,  writes:  ''  I  wsh  I  had  known  of  your  organization  before/' 

One  womati  recently  wrote:  '' If  I  had  only  taken  your  advice  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  would  not  now  be  piling  up  a  debt  that  will  take  a  year  of  hard  work  to  pay," 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Now  that  you  know  about  this 
Teachers  Protective  Organization — the  T.  C.  U. — we  are  sure  you  will  no  longer 
neglect  to  take  that  first  simple  precaution  that  a  business  man  always  takes — ^insur- 
ing his  earning  power  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 

Every  kacher  in  A  m^rka  shotdd  he  a  member  ofthcT.C.V.,and  share  its  proledion.  I  J 
you  have  ml  already  dom  so,  fill  mU  and  mail  the  Caupov:  on  the  opposite  page  for  information 


Here    is 

You  will  be  paid  fit 
sickness  or  accident  i 
whether  your  mhVp 
montlis  from  date  of  dlsauii 
house,  for  six  months.) 

'^OU  will  be  paid  $2U 

not  confine  you  to  xlml 
will  pay  your  board  wl 

'OU  will  be  paid  $11,1 

your  salar)^  is  stopficd 


SPECIAL 


i 


$2  MO    p^yB 
gfrcM    proiecti&a    Hii 
Sead    Coap^n    for 


Who  Will  I%il  Hie  Docit 
and  The  Board  Bin *Wli 

Or  when  your  turn  com  w  to  fM0 

Re  membtr  youi  s&bfy  w^  tiM 
A  little  *'haid  ludc''  wiH  ctaidcM 
will  wipe  out  the  bard  c4Uti*d  w 
Better  get  T,  C  U,  pioC&u&»  Mj 
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No  Nc«d  to  Worry 
Wben  Ihe  AllU  Come  In 

A  Teacher  of  West  mount,  Quebec  ^ 
Canida,  writes:  *'  I  w isb  I  Ci>uld  Ct- 
pressDLdequaLely  the  fceluijf  of  ptlkr 
ivbkb  1  eiperienced  whtn  1  tCfliM;wJ 
ihat  tbou^h  tJifi  docLor's  fee  and  the 
ilrii^risist'a  bill  were  in  Iroat  of  nie, 
1  new  not  wtjiry  uwitig  td  being  a 
member  of  the  T-C,  V7' 


'|l»>||-'*ii|| 


Sefore  the  Storm 


Vhat    the    T.   C.   U.    Will    Do    for    You 


^  a  month  when  you  are  disabled    by 

pays   for  days ^  weeks  —  or  months^ 

tntijiues    or   not;    for   injury ,    for   twelve 

r;    for  sickness  that  confines  you  to  the 


a  month  for  a  perio<i  of  il  Iness  that  does 
tse,  but  keeps  you  from  your  work.  This 
you  get  well  and  strong, 

=1  week  when  you  are  quarantined,  so  that 
"his  insures  your  income. 


^OU   may    receive 
if  you  prefer. 


tht^    follo^\ing    instead    nf    monthly    indemnity, 


Broken  Arm  above  elbow  _        _        ,        ^ 

Broken  Arm  below  elbo%v         _        ,        -        * 
Broken  Leg        ___-*-« 
Broken  Knee<ap    -*---- 
Broken  Collar-bone     .----* 
Dislocated  Shoulder,  Elbow  or  Wrist 
Dislocated  Ankle        -----        ^ 
Dislocated  Knee     -        -        -        -        ^        - 
Surgeon  bills  for  minor  accidents  not  to  exceed  - 


S  S5.00 
50.00 
liXJ.OO 
75.00 
50.00 
60.0^) 
60.00 
35.00 
1LG7 


r    Zee 
mter 


mad 


The  Nu«e 
foure  Sick 

h  an  Accident? 

ti>asubstftute. 
•  up  a  debt  that 
i  of  many  yeiirs. 
methinj;  hap[rfxis. 


I 


T  pays  for  accidental  loss  of 


Life 

Both  hLinds 
Both  feet 
Both  eyes 
One  hand 
One  ii)Ot     - 
One  eye 


In  tht 
Rftl  ¥*tr 

3!  1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 
500 
500 
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Annui)  IncruM 
Fif  FIvt  VMrt 

ImuruiMtlUr 
ntlh  Vmt 

S100.(H) 

8I,.3«0 

100.00 

1,500 

100.00 

1,500 

100.00 

1.500 

50.00 

750 

50.00 

750 

33.33 

500 

Send  the  Coupon 
Today  Before 
Something 
Happens 


H 


OSPITAL  Benefit  — A  20%  increase  in  monthly 
sick  benefits  for  two  months  when  you  are  confined 
in  an  established  hospital 


.-^ 


OPERATION  Benefits  i^ill  be  paid  you  in  addition 
to  other  benefits  after  your  pohcy  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous force  for  one  yean 

All  Benefits  Doubled  for  Travel 
Accidents 
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Lincoln, 


U.     Building 
Nebraska 
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The    Arithmetic  Lesson 

Marion  D.  Paine 


September  1917 


(This  department  appears  every  month.  Its  puipose  is  to  give  sug- 
fsftions  in  all  lines  of  arithmetic  teachhig.  It  deals  with  the  formal  as 
Wdl  as  the  concrete,  with  principles  as  well  as  with  practice  or  method. 
Teadbers  are  asked  to  send  in  questions  to  be  answered,  or  subjects 
whidi  they  would  like  to  have  discussed,  addressing  Editor  of  Pidcasy 
Education^  50  Bromfiekl  Street,  Boston  —  Authmetic  Depaxt- 

MJNT.) 

Contest  Letters 

Beginning  with  the  January,  1918,  niunber,  one  column 
or  more  eadi  month  wUl  be  given  up  to  short  Contest  Let- 
ters on  specified  subjects.  Tlie  subject  for  January  is  to  be 
"An  Original  Arithmetic  Game'*  and  for  February  "An 
Addition  DriU." 

The  January  letters  must  be  in  by  October  first,  and  the 
February  ones  by  November  first.  A  prize  of  $2  is  offered 
for  the  best  letter  each  month.  All  letters  sent  are  the 
property  of  the  Editor  of  this  department.  Suitable  ones 
will  be  publidied  with  the  monthly  prize  letter. 

Septeniber  Arithmetic  with  the  First  Grade 

Every  year  thousands  upon  thousands  of  little  children, 
scarcely  more  than  babies,  come  out  from  their  homes  to 
get  their  first  experience  with  school.  Some  few  have  been 
to  Kindergartens  or  Play  Schools,  but  the  large  majority 
are  the  raw  material  which  we  teachers  are  to  train  and 
nourish,  educationally  speaking,  until  it  is  supposedly 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  world  and  its  work. 

The  First  Grade  teacher  is  the  connecting  bond  between 
home  and  the  school.  She  has  many  advantages  on  her 
side,  too.  There  is  novelty.  Tbhre  is  zeal  to  attain  to 
what  older,  admired  superiors  already  know.  And  best  of 
all,  there  is  the  beautiful  pleasxure  of  living  for  many  hours 
each  week  with  social  and  mental  equals. 

But  the  First  Grade  teacher  has  also  heavy  responsi- 
bilities. She  can  make  her  pupils  Uke  or  dislike  the  school. 
She  can  implant  a  love  of  good  literature  even  in  the  yoimg- 
est  baby.  And  she  can  and  must  tie  school  and  home 
closely  together  in  all  her  work. 

Arithmetic  as  commonly  taught  is  especially  foreign  to 
the  newly  entered  school  child.  What  does  he  care  about 
the  magical  answer  to  5  plus  4  or  8  minus  3?  Nothing  at  all, 
imless  his  interest  is  artificially  aroused  by  his  admired 
teacher. 

The  kind  of  arithmetic  that  he  wants  is  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent  sort.  He  Ukes  to  handle  objects,  to  draw  lines,  to 
count,  to  measiure,  to  compare;  and,  best  of  all,  he  likes  to 
really  use  number  in  such  simple  ways  as  distributing  the 
correct  niunber  of  papers  or  paint  dishes  to  his  row,  finding 
the  right  page  in  a  book,  and  measuring  to  get  his  naUs 
the  proper  distance  for  a  loom,  or  his  table  legs  just  long 
enough  and  just  far  enough  from  the  comers  of  his  table  top 
so  that  they  will  keep  such  table  top  on  a  strictly  horizontal 
plane. 

Do  not,  therefore,  rush  the  new  class  into  abstract  munber. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  obliged  to  " cover"  addition  and  sub- 
traction to  12,  or  "all  combinations  to  10,^'  in  which  case 
it  must  be  done,  of  course.  But  give  the  children  plenty  of 
experiences  and  chances  to  use  number  first.  Show  them 
how  to  make  of  their  ruler  a  valuable  ally.  Let  them  play 
domino  games  and  matching  games,  and  count  their  word 
cards  as  many  times  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  Then 
when  spring  comes  take  up  the  formal  work,  if  you  must, 
teaching  it  through  the  familiar  experiences  and  by  means 
of  games.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  children  will  not 
finish  it  in  time,  for  they  will  have  all  that  background  of 
"experienced  building"  to  help,  as  well  as  being  six  months 
older  and  six  months  wiser  than  now.  The  postponement 
will  unquestionably  be  much  better  for  the  children,  and 
just  as  unquestionably  easier  for  the  teacher,  too.  It  will 
intensify  the  pleasure  and  minimize  the  drudgery  for  all 
concerned. 


September  Arithmetic  with  the  Second  and  Third 
Grades 

Many  teachers  dread  the  first  school  day  of  every  autumn, 
"The  children  have  forgotten  the  little  they  did  know," 
they  moiunfully  complain,  or  else  they  speak  depreciatingly 
of  last  year's  instructor  and  her  results;  while  Ae  new  and 
inexperienced  teacher  is  plunged  in  gloom  at  the  idea  of 
doing  advance  work  when  the  fundamentals  are  so  poorly 
known.  It  often  seems,  too,  as  though  arithmetic  had  been 
forgotten  even  more  than  all  the  rest. 

This  situation,  however,  is  perfectly  natural.  The  chil- 
dren have  probably  read  more  or  less  all  siunmer,  written 
letters,  and  used  their  hands  to  construct,  while  they  have 
had  practically  no  use  for  arithmetic.  Of  course,  the  ab- 
stractions of  addition,  the  mxiltiplication  tables,  and  various 
units  of  measure  have  slipped  away.  But  they  are  not 
permanently  gone.  A  few  days  of  lively  number  games, 
or  competition  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  all  of  last  ^ring's 
knowledge  will  retiun  to  its  former  location  "above  Uie 
threshold  of  consciousness," 

If  the  teacher  expects  or  requires  much  knowledge  that 
first  week,  she  will  disappoint  herself  and  dishearten  the 
children.  If  she  appears  to  expect  nothing,  and  shows 
pleasure  at  what  is  remembered  instead  of  annoyance  at 
what  is  forgotten,  she  will  have  her  proper  reward  in  the 
quick  response  of  the  children  and  the  splendid  quality  of 
the  work  they  will  at  once  begin  to  do. 

Brisk  contests  between  sides  or  rows  will  soon  bring 
back  the  basal  addition,  on  which  the  other  formal  work 
must  be  based.  Using  the  number  cards  is  one  form  of 
drill.  The  class  .may  be  lined  up  as  for  a  spelling  match 
and  have  the  examples  called  out  quickly  to  Aem  in  turn, 
those  who  fail  returning  to  their  seats.  When  the  foot 
of  each  line  is  reached,  both  sides  are  counted  and  the 
winning  side  has  a  star  on  the  board.  Those  who  fail  then 
take  their  old  places  and  the  teacher  goes  alternately  down 
the  lines  again. 

Written  work  may  be  reviewed  by  similar  contests. 
Divide  the  blackboard  into  sections  and  assign  three  to  five 
pupils  to  each,  numbering  them  1, 2, 3,  and  so  on.  All  have 
paper  and  pencil  at  the  seats.  First  the  Is  of  each  group 
go  to  the  board  and  do  an  example  which  the  teacher  gives 
to  all.  The  odiers  do  it  at  their  seats.  Each  child  at  the 
board  goes  to  his  seat  as  soon  as  he  has  the  answer.  When 
"time"  is  called  all  must  leave  the  board  whether  they  have 
finished  or  not.  Correct  answers  are  rewarded  by  a  star. 
The  2s  then  go,  and  so  on  in  regular  rotation.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  the  side  having  the  most  stars  wins.  For  a 
large  class  or  a  crowded  room  this  sort  of  contest  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  because  there  is  activity  for  all,  and  every 
one  is  kept  busy  all  the  time. 

Many  simple  games  with  flash  cards  easily  develop  into 
contests  which  will  very  much  expedite  rapid  review. 
Often,  too,  some  simple^evice  will  ocau:,  to  the  observant 
teacher  or  be  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  class. 

"  Why,  children,  when  you  take  away  the  10  combinations 
and  the  1  combinations  and  the  doubles,  there  are  only 
28  left.  Would  you  like  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  what  they 
are,  for  your  arithmetic  lesson  to-day?"  said  one  Third 
Grade  teacher,  a  day  or  two  after  school  opened  in  the  fall. 

Each  child  made  his  list  and  was  then  given  pasteboard, 
out  of  which  he  fashioned  twenty-eight  little  cards.  On 
each  was  written  a  combination,  with  the  reverse 


8 
+3 


3 

+8 


11  11 

<m  the  back  side,  the  set  being  fastaed  together  withj^a 
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nd>ber  band.  The  children  took  great  delight  in  these 
cards  and  releamed  their  addition  most  pleasantly  while 
ne&aking  them  and  looking  them  over. 

And  of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  many 
possible  activities,  like  playing  store,  making  change,  and 


preparing  original  problems,  are  still  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  arithmetic  time,  while  the  work  in  formal  abstract 
number  holds  its  subordinate  though  necessary  place,  as 
the  tool  by  means  of  which  measuring  and  computing  get 
satisfactorily,  because  correctly,  done. 
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Using   the   Model   Store 


thl« 


iHE  model  store  material  may  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  primary  and  granunar  grades. 
In  the  first  four  grades  it  can  teach  and  give  prac- 
tical and  thorough  drill  on  multiplication,  addition 
and  subtraction.    In  the  grammar  grades  the  store  material 
may  be  used  to  teach  and  illustrate  commission  and  dis- 
count.   The  pupils  may  make  up  many  practical  problems, 
using  the  store  material  as  a  basis.    Iliis  is  particularly 
helpful  with  bill  problems. 

Model  Store  in  Primary  Grades 

In  conducting  the  model  store  in  the  lower  grades  the 
teacher  must  guard  against  loss  of  time.  For  instance,  when 
a  pupil  returns  from  the  store  and  is  asked  to  explain  his 
problem  he  is  apt  to  hesitate  and  waste  considerable  time 
because  he  is  unable  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  he 
lacks  the  ability  to  give  one  clear  statement  after  .another. 
We  wish  to  dnll  on  three  things,  namely,  multiplication, 
addition  and  subtraction,  therefore  it  is  well  to  divide  our 
explanation  into  three  steps  and  thereby  accomplish  our 
aim. 

(1)    Multiplication  Step 
I  bought 

3  boxes  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  at  5  cts.  costing  15  cts. 
2  cans  of  Wesson  Oil  at  25  cts.  costing  50  cts. 

4  cakes  of  Babbit  Soap  at  5  cts.  costing  20  cts. 

(2).   Addition   Step 

I  paid  or  spent  the  sum  of 

15  cts.,  50  cts,,  and  20  cts.,  or  85  cts. 

(3)    Subtraction  Process 

The  change  returned  to  me  was  the  difference 

between 
$1.00  and  85  cts.  or  15  cts. 

If  these  three  steps  are  insisted  upon  it  will  aid^in  securing 
good  English  and  at  the  same  time  will  result  in  a  logicd 
and  definite  explanation.  In  every  explanation  raf^ity 
and  accuracy  must  be  insisted  upon. 


The  Model  Store  Work  Socialized 

The  teacher  tells  the  class  to  make  up  store  problems. 
Every  child  b  responsible  for  at  least  one.  The  time  allowed 
this  is  two  minutes. 

Teacher    John,  give  your  problem  to  some  one. 

John    Edward,  go  to  tht  store  and  buy : 

4  boxes  of  Graham  Crackers  at  10  cts. 
2  cans  of  pure  Lard  at  25  cts. 
1  pair  of  O'Sullivan's  Rubber  Heels  at  50  cts. 
I  will  give  you  $5.00. 

(Edward  goes  to  store  and  John  calls  upon  Mary.  Mary 
gives  her  problem  to  Jack  and  so,  calling  upon  one  another, 
the  children  use  their  problems.) 

The. teacher  allows  about  seven  minutes  for  this  work. 
Then  she  calls  upon  some  pupil  who  has  returned  from  the 
store  to  explain  his  problem.  The  pupil  comes  forward,  and 
using  the  three  steps,  explains  his  problem.  When  he  has 
jGinished  he  asks  for  corrections  or  suggestions.  The  chil- 
dren stand  quietly  and  when  called  upon  give  their  correc- 
tions.   

Successful   Pasting 

Ruth  M.  Van  Deventee 

To  many,  pasting  is  the  "bugaboo'*  of  cardboard  con- 
struction. I  had  one  of  the  larger  boys  whittle  from  soft 
wood  enough  paddles  about  three  inches  long  for  my  room. 
After  all  parts  are  ready  to  paste,  I  paste  a  model  before 
the  room  writing,  the  steps  as  eadi  is  completed  and  num- 
bering them  upon  the  blackboard. 

We  tJien  pass  newspapers  or  oil-cloths  to  cover  tops  of 
desks,  paste  paddles  and  materials  to  be  pasted,  each 
monitor  beginning  at  the  back  of  the  row  and  passing 
forward  so  Uiat  any  shortages  will  occur  at  front. 

On  my  desk  is  the  large  paste  jar  and  box  of  paint  tins, 
also  a  newspaper  imder  these.  Two  monitors  pass  the 
small  tins  as  fast  as  I  fill  them  and  each  child  goes  to  work 
as  soon  as  be  receives  his  paste. 

If  the  problem  is  a  rather  stiff  one,  I  let  one  half  the  room 
paste  one  day  and  the  other  half  the  next, 
can  give  more  sup)ervision. 


;  unc,  X  ict  une  uaii  uic  luuiu 
df  the  next.    In  this  way  I 
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Easy  Dramatizations 


Cat-cat  and   Mouse- mouse 

(Suitably  for  Fiist  or  Second  Grades) 
Anna  Frances  Coote 

Jamaica  Training  School,  New  York 

(Taken  from  the  story,  "Cat-cat  and  Mouse-mouse,"  Progressive 
Road  to  Reading,  Book  I.    Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Publishers.) 

CHARACTERS 
The  Stohy-Teller  The  Moon  ^-  a  very  small  boy 

Cat-cat  —  a  girl  The  FAimES  —  eight  giris 

Mouse-mouse  —  a  boy 

COSTUMES 
Cal-cai    Cat  costume  of  black  cambric  made  on  the  order  of  a  child's 
night-drawers,  with  feet;  black  cambric  cap  with  ears,  tied  under 
cMn;  large  bow  of  yellow  crepe  paper  around  the  neck;  tail,  long 
tube  of  cambric,  stuffed. 

Mouse-mouse    Costume  similar  to  Cat-cat's  in  gray  cambric;  longer 
tail;  instead  of  cap,  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Fairies    White  throughout;   wings  made  of  white  mosquito  netting; 
paper  caps  of  pale  green  and  pink. 

The  Moon    Large  circle  of  heavy  orange  paper,  face  drawn  in  charcoal. 
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"  Pkase  give  me  some  supper  " 

Scene  I 
Story-Teller  Cat-cat  was  out  in  the  garden.  She  was 
eating  her  supper.  It  was  a  big,  big  supper.  There  was 
bread  with  nulk  and  sugar.  Mouse-mouse  was  out  in  the 
garden,  too.  Mouse-mouse  did  not  have  any  supper  and  so 
was  very,  very  hungry,     {Exit  Story-Teller.) 

{Enter  Cat-cat  at  right,  Mouse-^nouse  at  left.  In  back  of 
^tage  the  Moon  enters  quietly  and  climbs  up  on  high  chair, 
holding  face  in  front  of  him.) 

(Mouse-^nouse  approaches  Cat-cat,  takes  off  his  hat  with  a 
sweeping  bow.) 

Mouse^mouse  Cat-cat,  please  give  me  some  supper.  I 
-am  very,  very  hungry. 

{Cat-cat  eats  her  supper  from  a  large  bowl  and  does  not 
reply.) 

Mouse^mouse  O  Cat-cat,  please  give  me  a  little  bit  of 
your  supper!    I  am  very,  very  hungry! 

Cat-cat  {crossly)  Go  away,  Mouse-mouse,  or  I'll  catch 
you  and  eat  you  up  fpr  supper,  too.    Mew!    Go  away! 

{Mouse^mouse  goes  to  back  of  stage  and  sits  on  large  chair.) 

Mouse^mouse  Do  you  see  the  Moon,  Cat-cat?  It  is  a 
nice  night  to  dance. 

Cat-cat  Yes,  I  see  the  Moon;  I  see  the  Moon.  I  should 
like  to  dance.    I  should  like  to  dance  all  night  long. 


Mome^mouse    Then  dance,  Cat-cat! 

Cat-cat    1  do  not  know  how  to  dance. 

Mouse-mouse  I'll  show  you  how!  I'll  show  you  how! 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute  and  I'll  show  you  how!  {Exit 
Mouse-mouse  at  left.) 

Cat-cat  I'll  wait  until  Mouse-mouse  comes  back.  Then 
I  shall  eat  my  supper.     {Exit  at  right.) 

Scene  II 
Story  Teller    Mouse-mouse  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
green  woods  where  the  fairies  lived. 

{Enter  fairies,  bearing  large  branches  of  blossoms,  which 
they  place  on  stage.) 

Queen    The  moon. is  shining  very  bright! 

Come  and  we'll  dance  awhile  to-night. 

Formation  for  Dance 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X    X 


(Face  partners,  hands  on  hips.    Music:  "The  Kerry  Dance") 

Figure  1 
a    AH  slide  to  right  on  two  counts. 
b    All  slide  to  left  on  two  counts.     (Partners  wiUjJbe 

sliding  away  from  each  other.) 
c    Hop  around  in  place,  4  counts. 
Repeat. 

Figure  2 
Face  center  in  circle,  join  hands. 
a    Hop  towards  center  on  4  counts. 
b    Hop  back  on  4  counts. 
Repeat. 

Figure  3 
Same  position  as  Fig.  1. 
a  and  b    Same  as  in  Fig.  1. 

c    Take  partner's  right  hand.    Hop  around  so  that  part- 
ners will  be  In  reverse  position. 
Repeat  a  and  b. 
d    Hop  back  to  original  position  and  finish  with  deqp 
bow. 

{Enter  Mouse-mouse  during  dance.) 

Mouse-mouse  {bowing  low)  O  Fairies,  stop!  Hear 
me! 

Queen    Welcome,  Mouse-mouse!    What  is  the  matter? 

Mouse-mouse  O  Queen!  I  am  very,  very  hungry,  and 
Cat-cat  will  not  give  m6  any  of  her  supper!  Give  me  the 
little  red  boots  and  I  will  give  them  to  Cat-cat  and  Cat-cat 
will  dance  all  night  and  I  shall  eat  her  supper. 

Queen  {to  one  of  the  fairies)  Run  and  get  the  little  red 
boots.  {To  Mouse^mouse)  Here  are  the  little  red  boots, 
Mouse-mouse.    Do  with  them  as  you  think  best. 

{Boots  are  made  of  red  flannel,  the  tops  reinforced  with 
cardboard  to  make  them  stiff.) 

Mouse-mouse  Thank  you,  O  gracious  Queen!  Good- 
night, fairies! 

Fairies  Good-night,  Mouse-mouse!  {Exit  Mouse^mouse 
left;  fairies,  right.) 

Scene  III 
{Enter  Cat-cat  at  right  and  resumes  her  supper.    Mouse" 
mouse,  left.) 

Mome-mouse  Here,  Cat-cat,  put  on  these  boots.  They 
will  make  you  dance.    You  may  dance  all  night  long. 
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'  Stop,  Fairiest    Hear  mel 


"  Here  are  the  little  Red  Boots." 


C<U-«U  I  shall  dance  first  and  then  I  shall  eat  my  sup- 
per. 

{CcA-cai  puis  an  the  boots  and  dances.  Mouse-mouse  sUs 
on  the  garden  wall,) 

Cat-^at  Mouse-mouse^  stop  me!  Please  stop  me!  I  am 
tired! 

Mouse-^nouse  Vou  put  on  fairy  boots,  Cat-cat.  You 
can  never  take  them  off. 

(Enter  fairies  at  right  and  stand  in  background.) 


Cat-cat  O  fairies,  stop  me!  Please  stop  me!  I  am 
very  tired!  ' 

Fairies  (in  chorus,  chanting  derisively,  circling  around 
Cat<ai)  They  are  fairy  boots!  They  are  fairy  boots! 
You  will  have  to  dance  till  you  wear  them  out. 

Mousey-mouse  Dance,  Cat-cat,  dance!  I  am  going  to 
eat  your  supper. 

Moon    Ha!   ha!    Cat-cat!    Ha!    ha!    Cat-cat! 

Fairies  (dancing  around  Cai-<at)  Ha!  ha!  Cat-cat  I 
Ha!  ha!  Cat-cat!  Ha!  ha!  Hal  ha!  Ha!  ha!  (Fairies 
dance  off  left.) 

(Exit  Mouse-mouse  at  right.  Cat-cat  dances  very  wearily 
and  finally  dances  off  stage  at  left.    Moon  follows,  laughing.) 


Copy  this  picture  on  the  blackboard  and  use  for  a  Lan^age  Lesson 
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Making  a  Game  of  Spelling 

Madge  Anderson 


IN  the  following  games,  the  children  impersonate  the 
letters  of  the  idphabet.  If  remembering  which  letters 
the  others  represent  is  too  much  of  a  tax  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  games  may  be  made  easier  to  play  by  the 
use  of  cut-out  letters,  each  pupil  wearing  the  letter  which 
he  represents.  In  some  of  the  games,  the  players  can 
identify  themselves  by  calling  the  letters  they  represent 
whenever  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  play.  Eadi  child 
will  then  be  required  to  remember  only  h»  own  letter.-. 

When  the  games  are  used  as  a  device  for  drilliig  in  spell- 
ing, it  would  be  better  to  have  the  children  taJte  turns 
acting  different  letters.  The  privilege  of  being  letters 
that  occiu:  frequently  might  be  offered  as  a  reward  for  good 
work. 

Players  who  fail  to  perform  thdr  part  successfully  may 
be  called  upon  to  pay  forfeits,  such  as  spelling  difficult 
words  or  repeating  the  alphabet. 

FOUR  GUESSING  GAMES 

An  Animal  Game 

One  child  acts  an  am'mal  in  pantomime  or  makes  a  noise 
like  an  animal.  Then  all  the  children  whose  letters  are  in 
the  name  of  the  animal  join  the  first  pupil  and  act  the  word 
with  him.  The  last  one  to  respond  must  first  act  the  next 
word.  Such  words  as  bird,  duck,  goose,  owl,  cat,  dog,  horse, 
kangaroo,  cow,  pig,  snail,  bimny,  will  furnish  dramatic 
material  for  the  cli^dren  in  this  game. 

Spelling  Words 

One  child  acts  the  meaning  of  a  word  and  the  other  chil- 
dren try  to  guess  the  word.  Each  child  who  guesses  must 
spell  the  word  he  thinks  has  been  dramatized.  The  player 
who  first  spells  the  right  word  may  act  the  next  word. 

Spelling  Charades 

The  children  choose  sides  and  then  each  side  takes  its 
turn  acting  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  contains  only 
letters  represented  among  the  actors  on  that  side.  The 
children  on  the  other  side  try  to  guess  the  word  from  the 
action  and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  letters  which  the 
actors  represent.  If  the  audience  fails  to  guess  the  word 
their  side  must  lose  its  tiun  to  act. 

Sentence  Charades 

The][children  coxmt  out  for  the  privilege  of  leading.  Then 
the  leader  calls  the  children  whose  letters  occur  in  a  sentence 


she  has  thought  of  to  act,  piuposely  calling  the  letters  in 
the  wrong  order. 

First  the  Letters  which  spell  each  word  of  the  sentence 
act  their  words.  Then  all  the  Letters  in  the  sentence  act 
the  whole  sentence  in  pantomime. 

Whichever  one  of  the  Letters  who  are  not  chosen  for  the 
sentence  first  guesses  the  sentence,  is  the  leader  in  plan- 
ning and  acting  the  next  sentence. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  careful  not  to  let  these  games 
degenerate  into  mere  purposeless  guessing.  A/Wld  guesses 
can  be  discouraged  by  requiring  forfeits,  and  the  children 
can  be  guidfed  to  think  of  the  spelling  as  much  as  of  the 
pantomime.    Otherwise  the  games*  will  be  valueless. 

THREE   GAMES   OF    LIVING   WORDS 

Building  a  Word 

One  Letter  points  out  second  Letter,  who  in  turn  points 
out  another,  who  again  chooses  a  letter  that  will  complete 
a  word.  For  instance,  B  chooses  O,  who  chooses  Y,  msAing 
the  word  Boy;  or  if  B  chooses  A,  A  can  choose  T  or  D. 
Words  can  be  built  of  as  many  more  than  three  letters  as 
the  ability  of  the  children  will  permit. 

The  Game  of  Initial  Letters 

The  children  form  a  circle,  and  the  director  speaks  some 
word.  The  Letters  of  the  word  nm  to  the  center,  and  the 
one  who  reaches  the  director  first  may  take  the  director's 
place  and  call  the  next  word,  which  must  begin  with  his 
letter.  He  in  turn  yidds  his  place  to  the  Letter  of  that 
word  who  catches  him  first.  He  tries  not  to  be  caught,  but 
the  circle  keeps  him  from  escaping.  If  any  letter  fails  to 
respond  when  a  word  containing  it  is  called,  that  letter 
must  pay  a  forfeit.  For  older  children  the  game  may  be 
made  more  interesting  and  more  dfficult  by  requiring 
any  letter  Uiat  fails  to  respond  to  a  word  in  which  his  letter 
is  contained,  to  leave  the  circle.  Then  any  leader  who  calls 
a  word  containing  a  letter  which  has  left  the  circle  is  also 
"out"  and  must  leave  the  game. 

For  example,  suppose  the  director  calls  the  word  "town." 
T,  O,  W,  and  N  try  to  reach  the  director  first  and  O  suc- 
ceeds. O  then  calls  the  word  Owl  and  W  and  L  try  to  catch 
O.  But  if  L  should  forget  to  respond  to  his  name,  N  might 
take  his  place,  as  N  instead  of  L  would  make  the  word  Owl 
into  Own.  Then  L  is  "out"  and  if  W,  who  caught  O  first, 
should  call  the  word  Well,  he  would  be  "out"  because  Well 
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Acting  the  Sentence  Charade  "Topi  Spin " 


Changing  Words 


The  director  calls  a  word.  The  children  representing 
the  letters  in  that  word  take  their  places  in  the  proper  order. 
If  one  child  fails  to  respond,  another  letter,  who  with  those 
called  will  spell  a  word,  has  a  right  to  take  the  place  of  the 
inattentive  letter.  Any  letter  may  run  forward  and  push 
another  letter  out  of  place  provided  that  by  his  doing  so, 
his  letter  in  its  place  will  make  another  word.  Displaced 
letters  may  watch  for  their  chance  to  return.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  director  calls  the  word  "clock."  F 
pu^es  out  the  first  C  and  so  forms  the  word  "flock,"  and 
agam  R  pushes  out  L  and  forms  frock.  C  then  pushes  out 
F  and  forms  "crook."  The  game  may  continue  imtil  all 
the  words  that  the  children  can  sp)ell  in  this  way  are  ex- 
hausted. 

TWO  SINGING  GAMES  OF  SPELLING 

Bobby  Bingo 

This  song  is  an  adaptation  of  the  familiar  game,  "Bobby 
Bingo."  The  music  is  published  in  "Games  for  Plajrtime 
and  Parties,"  by  S.  V.  Wihnan. 

The  players  stand  with  joined  hands  aroimd  a  leader 
and  sing: 

There  was  a  farmer  had  a  dog, 
His  name  was  Bobby  Bingo, 
Bingo, 
Bingo, 
Bingo, 
And  Bingo  was  his  name,  O. 

All  the  players  sing  the  first  two  lines,  but  stop  before 
the  name,  which  the  leader  calls.  Then  he  points  to  different 
children,  who  respond  by  singing  the  letters  in  their  right 
order. 

Many  verses  can  be  made  to  this  song  by  changing  the 
first  two  lines,  for  instance: 

There  was  a  farmer  had  a  wife, 
Her  name  was  Mary  Ann,  O, 

Maey,  O, 

Ann,  Ann,  O, 
Her  name  was  Mary  Ann,  O, 
And  Mary  was  her  name  O. 

"There  was  a  fanner  had  a  boy,"  etc 

What  are  Little  Boys  Made  of? 

(An  adapted  game) 

The  boys  stand  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  room  fadng 
the  girls  in  a  row  on  ^e  other  side.    Then  the  girls  sing: ' 


What  are  little  boys  made  of,  made  of, 
What  are  little  boys  made  of,  made  of? 


and  the  boys  respond: 


B  and  O  and  Y  and  an  S, 
Of  a  B  and  O  and  Y  and  an  S, 
And  such  are  little  boys  made  of. 

Then  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  sing  the  chorus: 

B  and  O  and  Y  and  S, 

And  such  are  little  boys  made  of. 

Then  the^boys  ask  the  giris  the  musical  question: 

What  are  little  girls  made  of,  made  of. 
What  are  little  girb  made  of,  made  of? 

and  the  girls  respond: 

G  and  I  and  R  and  L  S, 

Of  a  G  and  I  and  R  and  L  S, 

And  such  are  little  girls  made  of. 

Then  both  the  girls  and  the  boys  sing  the  chorus: 

G  and  I  and  R  and  L  S, 

And  such  are  little  girte  made  of. 

Then'the  boys  and  the  girls  may  take  tums'singing  the 
verses  and  substituting  other  words  for  "boys"  and  "girls" 
which  the  opposite  side  spell  in  time  to  the  muic  of  the 
song.  The  music  for  this  song  may  be  found  in  "Our 
Old  Nursery  Rhymes"  by  Alfred  Moffat,  if  it  is  not  already 
familiar  to  the  children. 


The   Indian   Baby 

Maude  M.  Grant 

On  a  swinging  bough  of  a  forest  tree, 
Himg  a  ciadle  as  strange  as  strange  could  be. 
'Twas  a  cradle  of  birch  bark  and  softly^lined, 
As  cozy  a  cradle  as  ever  you'd  find. 

With  a  rock,  rock,  rock,  as  the  breezes  blow, 
And  a  sway,  sway,  sway,  now  high,  now  low, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  on  thy  greenwood  tree, 
While  the  winds  of  the  forest  blow  drowsily. 

O  the  little  papoose  who  sleeps  within 

Is  a  child  of  the  forest  with  dusky  skin. 

Sleep,  Indian  baby,  safe  and  high,  j 

While  the  Wind  of  the  Wood  sings  a  lullaby.  a[C 
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Suitable   Prizes   or   Rewards 

Mrs.  R.  C-  w. 

Since  so  many  teachers  practise  giving  little  prizes  or  re- 
wards for  good  lessons,  regularity  of  attendance,  head 
marks,  etc.,  it  behooves  us  to  think  about  these  as  a  school 
problem.  The  teacher  should  select  something  that  the 
child  will  appreciate,  use  and  enjoy.  I  recall  two  "true 
incidents"  that  illustrate  this,  A  prize  was  offered  in  the 
third  grade  for  the  greatest  niraiber  of  "Perpect"  (written) 
spelling  papers  (in  each  instance).  ,rhe  prize  awarded 
in  one  case  was  a  blue  silk  pin  cushion;  in  the  other  a  book, 
entitled  "Stepping  Heavenward"!  —  really  comparatively 
expensive  artides,  but  pitiably  unsuited. 

The  reward  given  should  certainly  be  an  article  that  the 
child  will  like;  that  is  inexpensive;  that  is  suited  to  age  and 
sex  of  the  child;  that  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining, 
and,  if  possible,  that  can  be  used  again  and  again. 

The  following  list  with  prices  has  been  found  to  meet 
these  requirements  for  primary  grades. 

1  A  box  of  stencils  (for  pencil  work)  15  cents. 

2  A  dainty  Ujtle  box  of  Ladies^  Home  Journal  or 
Pictorial  Review  Cut-out  Paper  Dolls  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
10  cents. 

3  One-foiirth  box  colored  Plasticine  wrapped  and 
sealed  with  gummed  seals,  15  cents. 

4  A  box  of  Sectional  Animals  or  Birds,  15  cents. 

6  Box  Crayola  or  Colored  Blackboard  Crayon,  10 
cents. 

6  Three  lead  pencils  (in  a  box)  with  child's  name 
stamped  on  each  pencil,  25  cents. 

7  A  box  gimimed  Dots,  Stars  or  Seals,  10  cents. 
ISA  goldfish  in  globe,  food,  25  cents. 

tl9    A  bulb  or  growing  plant  in  tiny  pot,  26  cents. 
I   10    Child's  box  of  stationery,  25  cents. 

11    A  package  Sewing  Cards,  thread  and  needle,  15  cents. 


12  An  alimainum  drinking  cup,  with  monogram,  put  in 
oil  paints  on  lid  of  cup,  or  gimimed  seal  with  intital  of 
child  pasted  on. 

Many  other  equally  appropriate  things  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  thoughtful  primary  teadier  who  hasn't  for- 
gotten her  own  childhood. 


Schoolroom   Decorations     I 

Johanna  Holm 

Author  of  "Poster  and  Sand-Table  Work  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 

Grades" 
(AU  righu  reMTved) 

THE  Coimty  Fair  is  the  subject  of  vital  interest 
in  nearly  all  localities  during   this   month.     For 
individual  work  the  children  made  the  coops,  choos- 
ing the  animals,  chickens,  ducks  or  rabbits  which 
they  wished  to  exhibit  at  the  Fair.    The  cutting  lessons 
during  this  month  were  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Johanna 
Holm  Poster  patterns. 

The  next  lesson  was  the  paper  folding  (16  square  fold)  of  a . 
bam,  the  four  largest  and  most  capable  children  making  the 
large  12  x  12"  bams  for  the  sand-table.  On  each  of  these 
large  bams  were  printed  in  large  letters  above  the  doors, 
the  names  of  the  animals  exhibited  there.  The  first  one 
at  the  left  being  Poultry,  the  next  Sheep,  then  Cattle,  and 
the  next  Horses.  A  cutting  lesson  supplied  these  bams 
with  the  necessary  animals.  • 

A  Merry-go-round  was  constructed  by  the  teacher  from 
the  cover  of  a  round  hat  box  with  a  pole  through  the  center 
upon  which  the  canopy  is  fastened.  The  seats  and  horses 
were  made  by  the  children  and  fastened  to  the  box  cover. 
The  children  with  the  toy  balloons,  also  made  with  the  aid 
of  the  Poster  pattems,  were  cut  from  thepap)er,  tinted  pink, 
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blue  or  yellow  during  their  water-color  lessons.  These  were 
placed  in  the  foreground  of  sand-table. 

The  leaves  were  cut  from  paper  painted  a  yellow  tint  and 
were  moimted  to  form  a  border  on  the  blackboard.  The 
branches  wete  drawn  with  colored  chalk.  Branches, 
brought  by  the  children,  were  hung  on  the  curtains  in  the 
windows  and  some  of  the  tinted  leaves  w^re  fastened  to 
them.    A  bird's  nest  is  also  fastened  to  the  branch. 

After  the  exhibit  was  completed  each  lesson  was  judged 
by  several  of  the  children  chosen  for  that  purpose  and  little 
tags,  blue  first,  red  second,  and  white  devoting  third 
prizes  were  placed  on  those  that  showed  the  b^t  and 
most  careful  hand  work.  For  instance,  the  first  bam  was 
removed  and  the  sheep  taken  out  and  tiieir  merits  and  de- 
merits as  to  construction  were  spoken  of,  and  finally,  the 
tags  fastened  to  lie  three  best  ones.  Then  the  horses  were 
judged  in  the  same  way,  the  cattle,  .the  poultry,  and  so 
forth. 

And  to  close  the  exhibit  an  animal  parade  poster  was 
made  and  completed  the  decorations  for  this  month. 


Art  and  Music  in  the  First  Grade 

Blanche  Jennings  Thompson 

THE  First  Grade  is  the  memory  period  and  during 
that  time  the  written  or  printed  symbol  is  con- 
nected most  widely  with  the  aural  or  ocular  im- 
pression. 

Believing  this,  I  present  to  my  First  A  children  each  week 
one  famous  painting  and  one  famous  musical  composition, 
requiring  them  to  learn  the  name  of  the  composition  as  well 
as  that  of  the  artist  or  composer. 

This  work  may  be  correlated  with  the  language  course 
by  making  the  weekly  picture  the  basis  for  picture  study, 
by  telling  any  interesting  story  which  the  children  may  tell 
in  their  own  words,  such  as  the  well-known  story  connected 
with  Raphael's  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  and  in  many  other 
ways. 

Although  the  large  colored  pictures,  such  as  those  found 
at  present  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  are  preferable,  the 
Perry  pictures  answer  the  purpose  admirably  and  are  very 
inexpensive.  We  keep  on  the  blackboard  separate  lists  for 
the  music  and  pictures  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
even  the  slower  children  learn  the  apparently  difficult 
names. 

Every  Wednesday  we  keep  the  victrola  in  our  room  all 
day.  I  play  the  new  music  twice,  at  least,  allow  certain 
children  to  choose  their  favorites  as  a  reward  for  good  con- 
duct, good  reading,  etc.,  and  play  the  opening  strains  of 
several  selections  to  test  the  memory  of  the  pupils.  They 
learn  also  to  tell  the  sound  of  the  cello  from  that  of  the 
violin  or  the  bass  viol,  to  disting  *  ish  a  wood  wind  instrument 
from  a  brass,  and  learn  simple  musical  terms,  such  as  solo. 


duet,  quartette,  choir,  orchestra,  etc.  At  the  game  period 
we  use  the  victrola  for  marching,  rhythm  and  folk  dancing. 
If  there  is  no  victrola  in  the  school  the  teacher  may  hmn  the 
different  melodies. 

A  very  few  minutes  a  day  are  sufficient  for  this  work, 
during  a  rest  period,  perhaps,  or  while  material  is  being 
passed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  children  have  gained 
something  of  real  educative  value. 

Below  is  a  list  of  pictures  and  music  which  I  have  used 
successfully  and  found  not  too  difficult  for  First  Grade 
pupils.   . 

Music 

The  Humoresque  —  Dv<yr6k.       ^ 
The  Anvil  Chorus  —  Verdi. 
Santa  Lucia 

Melody  in  F  —  Rubenstein. 
Pilgrim's  Chorus  —  Wagner, 
Spring  Song  —  Mendelssohn. 
Hark,  hark  the  Lark  —  Schubert. 
Blue  Danube  —  Strauss. 
Soldiers*  Chorus  —  Gounod. 
Praise  Ye  the  Father  —  Gounod, 
Wedding  MsLTch-^Menddssohn.   ^ 
Serenade  —  Shubert. 
Bridal  Chorus  —  Wagner. 
Toreador  Song  —  Bizet. 
Sextette  from  Luda  —  DonizetH. 
Flower  Song  —  Lange. 
Moment  Musical  —  Schubert. 
Evening  Star  —  Wagner. 
Quartette  from  Rigoletto  —  Verdi. 
Home  to  Our  Mountains  —  Verdi. 

Pictures 

The  Mill  —  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  —  By  himself. 

The  Willett  Children  —  Romney. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  —  Romney. 

The  Age  of  Innocence  —  Reynolds, 

Angel  Heads  —  Reynolds. 

The  Lake  —  Corot, 

The  Sistine  Madonna  —  Raphael. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Chair  —  Raphael. 

Sunset  —  Maxfield  Farrish. 

Red  Riding  Hood  —  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

The  Goose  Girl  —  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith, 

Sir  Galahad  —  WaUs, 

Whistler's  Mother  —  Whistler. 

Baby  Stuart  —  Van  Dyck. 

The  Blue  Boy  —  Gainsborough. 

The  Angelas  —  Millet. 

The  Princes  in  the  Tower  —  MiUais, 

The  Song  of  the  Lark  —  Breton, 

The  Horse  Fair  -  Bonh^^^^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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Penmanship  Spurs 

Emeroi  A.  Stacy 

PENMANSHIP  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  inter- 
esting lesson  of  the  day.  Like  all  other  school  sub- 
jects it  becomes  vital  when  the  teacher  is  greatly 
interested  in  it,  and  prepares  herself  for  that 
lesson  as  she  does  for  every  other.  Whatever  the  system 
under  hand,  position  is  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  success  of  the  term's  work  in  writing  depends  greatly 
on  the  position.  Much  time  must  be  given  and  much  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  position  and  movement  at  first,  and  these 
can  best  be  mastered  by  simple  exercises  that  do  not  re- 
quire much  attention  to  form.  When  the  pupils  have 
secured  good  position  and  a  fair  idea  of  movement,  there 
are  many  incentives  or  spurs  to  good  writing  that  may  be 
tried.  Any  of  these  awaken  the  interest,  improve  the 
writing,  and  make  the  penmanship  period  one  to  be  looked 
for  rather  than  one  to  be  dreaded  and  endured. 

The  first  week  df  school  give  each  child  a  sheet  of  legal 
cap  paper  on  which  he  writes  his  name  and  the  date,  writ- 
ing below  any  simple  copy.  On  the  first  day  of  each  new 
school  month,  let  the  pupil  write  again  his  name,  the  month 
and  the  copy.  This  enables  the  pupil  to  see  how  much  he 
is  improving  in  his  work  monthly.  If  desired,  some  little 
reward  or  honorable  mention  might  be  given  or  made  to 
the  boy  and  girl  who  have  shown  the  most  improvement, 
and  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  are  the  best  writers. 

A  rubber  stamp  and  pad  are  of  great  help  in  creating 
interest.  Whenever  the  teacher  finds  a  very  good  paper 
or  when  a  pupil  shows  great  improvement,  "  Good  Writing," 


"Improvement,"  and  Excellent  Writing"  stamped  neatly 
on  the  paper  work  like  a  chamv  A  chSd's  set  of  printing 
type  will  make  severah  of  these  stamps. 

An  excellent  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  blank  book 
for  an  autograph  album.  Whenever  the  teacher  finds  a 
good  paper,  written  neatly  and  correctly,  the  pupil  should 
be  asked  to  copy  this  into  the  teacher's  album.  The  pupil 
might  be  asked  to  sit  at  the  teacher's  desk  to  write  Uie 
copy  as  a  special  honor./  This  creates  a  great  interest,  as 
the  book  is  kept  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  showTi  to 
parents  and  visitors. 

Individual  blank  books  are  also  of  great  help.  Each  child 
has  an  individual  blank  writing  book  in  which  he  writes 
every  lesson  when  he  has  mastered  it.  The  w^ork  planned 
may  cover  the  time  of  two  weeks.  When  this  time  is  over, 
as  a  final  test  of  the  child's  ability,  he  should  be  asked  to 
write  the  lesson  on  the  last  day  in  his  blank  book.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  or  year  this  book  should  be  taken  home. 

On  special  days  the  writing  paper  should  be  illustrated 
with  a  little  sketch,  or  artistic  stamps  pasted  on  the  paper. 
This  makes  the  pupil  put  forth  special  effort. 

Writing  contests  are  always  interesting.  The  room 
should  be  divided  into  two  divisions  with  a  captain  for 
each  side.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks*  time  allotted 
to  the  contest,  one  point  should  be  allowed  for  every  neatly 
written  paper  handed  in,  whether  written  at  home  or  in 
the  regular  penmanship  p>eriod,  and  five  points  for  every 
excellent  paper.  A  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  is  created, 
which  is  conducive  to  the  best  effort. 

It  is  interesting  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  have 
each  child  challenge  some  one  tora  cpntesLJpr^the  day 
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some  one  of  his  own  ability.  When  the  paper  is  half  cobi- 
pleted  let  the  two  contestants  exchange  papeis,  each  com- 
pleting his  opponent's  paper.  The  better  writer  will  be 
proud  of  his  ability  to  complete  the  paper  in  better  hand, 
and  the  poorer  writer  will  want  to  try  it  again  the  next  day, 
and  perhaps  be  the  winner  at  that  time. 

At  times  hang  up  in  the  room  for  inspection  a  paper  from 
every  member  of  the  room.  This  is  a  spur  to  effort,  as  no 
child  wishes  to  display  his  worst  effort. 

Occasionally  appoint  some  child  to  go  around  among  the 
pupils  to  select  what  he  considers  the  best  papers.  Let  Uiis 
pupil  act  as  assistant  during  the  lesson  and  make  a  list  of 
names  of  those  who  he  thinks  sits  in  the  most  correct  posi- 
tion and  have  the  best  movement.  Let  him  write  his  h'st 
of  names  on  the  blackboard.  This  is  very  good  training 
ior  the  pupil  who  is  a  poor  writer,  or  sits  in  a  poor  position 
himself,  as  it  makes  him  observant  of  good  writing,  and 
lets  him  see  what  good  position  really  is. 

No  matter  how  poor  the  writing,  see  some  point  in  it  to 
praise.  It  is  a  task  for  grown  people  to  improve  in  penman- 
ship. One  has  only  to  take  a  course  in  penmanship  to  find 
that  it  takes  constant,  daily  effort  to  progress  at  all,  and 
that  one  appreciates  a  little  encouragement.  Criticise 
but  one  point  at  a  time,  no  matter  how  many  mistakes, 
and  speak  of  that  alone.  But  praise  continually  and  out 
loud  at  times,  telling  the  other  pupils  how  John  is  conquering 
his  difficulties,  and  showing  his  paper  occasionally  as  proof. 

At  times  have  the  penmanship  supervisor,  the  principal, 
visiting  teachers,  the  teachers  of  the  building,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  older  children  look  over  a  set  of  papers,  and  have 
them  select  ten  or  twelve  of  the  papers  they  consider  the  best. 


To  Secure  Punctuality 

Linda  S.  Connelly 

When  my  class  last  year  had  as  many  cases  of  tardiness 
in  September  as  we  had  formerly  recorded  in  a  year,  I 
realized  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  must  not  continue. 
To  be  siu^,  many  of  the  late  marks  were  caused  by  two  little 
lame  boys,  and  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  punish  them, 
as  8: 30  is  an  early  hour  even  for  normal  children  to  be  at 
school.  The  plan  I  finally  worked  out  is  so  simple  and 
proved  so  effective  that  I  hope  it  may  help  some  other 
teacher  overcome  the  same  difficulty.  I  decided  that  if  the 
children  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  session,  they  would  strain  every  nerve  not  to  miss  any- 
thing, so  I  planned  to  make  that  the  most  interesting  period 
of  the  day.  I  explained  to  the  children  that  henceforth 
I  was  going  to  tell  a  story  at  the  beginning  of  school  each 
morning.  If  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  late  they  would 
have  to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  story  time  was  over  and 
then  they  would  be  admitted.  I  started  school  daily  there- 
after with  the  most  fascinating  stories  I  knew  and  if  they 
happened  to  be  ** continued"  ones,  so  much  the  better. 
The  children  who  were  late  after  that  were  "self-piuiished,"' 
there  was  no  more  need  for  nagging  or  scolding;  they  were 
greeted  with  a  cheery  "Good-morning,"  and  a  sympa- 
thetic "I'm  sorry  you  missed  the  story."  The  plan  worked 
well  and  the  habit  of  punctuality  was  well  established  before 
the  month  was  over. 


Circus  Reading  Game 

Jessie  L.  Donaldson 

An  interesting  and  instructive  reading  game  for  the  first 
and  second  grades  is  "Going  to  the  Ckcus."  I  draw  a 
series  of  cages  aroimd  the  blackboard  and  put  the  name 
of  an  animal  in  each  cage.  Then  I  let  the  chUdren  buy 
tickets  to  the  circus,  pass  through  a  "play"  gateway  and 
walk,  one  at  a  time,  along  the  board,  naming  the  animi^  as 
they  pass  them.  The  child  that  can  name  all  of  the  ani- 
mals is  allowed  to  take  the  weaker  chUd  to  the  circus.  In- 
stead of  telling  him  what  animal  he  is  looking  at,  he  describes 
it  so  that  the  other  child  may  guess.  One  circus  impresses 
the  animals  so  firmly  on  tl^e  children's  minds  that  they  do 
not  forget  them.         

Nature  Handwork 

Julia  G.  Straub 

Children  are  especially  eager  about  work  they  can  do 
with  their  hands.  Then,  too,  they  enjoy  seeing  the  result 
of  their  labor  put  to  practical  use.  Witli  this  in  view  one 
school  carried  out  a  most  interesting  idea. 

The  children  of  the  primary  grades  all  participated  in  the 
making  of  the  most  attractive  portieres  of  the  ordinary  seeds 
and  grasses  roxmd  about  them.  These  are  very  effective 
in  the  doorway  of  the  school-room. 

The  tiniest  children  strung  the  seeds  known  as  "Job's 
tears,"  using  large  needles  and  heavy  waxed  thread.  These 
seeds  do  not  need  to  be  soaked.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pull  out  the  slender  central  core,  thus  leaving  a  place  for 
the  needle  to  pass  through  easily.  Every  child  in  the  First 
B  could  make  a  string,  since  the  portiere  ought  to  contain 
a  dozen  long  strands  on  each  side  with  two  dozen  shorter 
strands  in  the  center. 

The  more  advanced  pupils,  perhaps  the  First  A's,  could 
make  a  portifere  like  this.  Freshly  gathered  horse-chestnuts 
and  acorns  are  gladly  and  easily  brought  in  by  the  children. 
With  the  ice-pick  and  a  hanmier  the  teacher  can  punch  a 
hole  through  the  center  of  each  nut.  Then  the  school  can 
string  them  alternately  with  two-inch  lengths  of  hollow 
grass  stems  or  lemonade  straws  between.  This  portifere  can 
be  made  with  a  short  central  strand,  then  each  strand  one- 
half  inch  longer  until  the  end  strands  are  about  a  foot 
longer  than  the  central  one. 

Another  pretty  portifere  can  be  made  of  com,*  using  red 
and  white,  red  and  yellow,  or  yellow  and  white  combina- 
tions. The  com  can  be  purchased  quite  inexpensively  at 
any  feed  store,  or  cheaper  still  from  some  farmer.  Then  it 
must  be  shelled  and  soaked  in  hot  water  until  each  grain  is 
soft.  Do  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  water  after  it  is  ready 
to  use.  With  sharp-pointed  needles  the  children  can  string 
the  grains  thus  —  red,  white,  red,  white,  etc.,  in  one  strand, 
or  a  whole  strand  of  red,  then  a  strand  of  white,  etc.  First  A 
children  can  easily  do  this,  making  a  portiere  similar  to  the 
one  of  "Job's  tears." 

Still  another  portifere  can  be  made  of  the  brightest  autumn 
leaves  which  the  children  love  to  bring  in.  The  teacher 
can  place  these  in  paraffin  to  give  them  a  thin  stiff  covering. 


The  Alphabet  as  Cut  in  a  First  Grade  at  Gary,  Ind. 
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Alice  E.  Allen 


An  Autumn  Fair  for  October 

TEACHERS  who  want  "Pieces  to  Speak"  must  not 
think  they  are  not  here,  for  they  are,  a  number 
of  them  as  usual,  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Pro- 
•   gram  and  given  quite  by  themselves.    Teachers  who 
want  to  use  parts  of  the  Program  only,  in  other  programs, 
will  find  they  can  da  so. 

At  the  same  time,  those  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
something  similar  to  a  Play,  but  less  difficult  to  give,  will 
find  it  waiting  for  them  in  this  Program,  the  parts  of  which 
all  cluster  about  a  central  thought  or  idea.  Give  it  to  suit 
yourself,  just  to  please  the  little  actors;  or  more  elaborately, 
with  suitable  costmning,  additional  songs,  dances,  etc.,  as 
an  afternoon  or  evening  entertainment. 

Directions 

Turn  the  school-room  —  or  better  yet  the  school-yard  or 
some  )rard  or  fidd  —  into  a  little  Fair  Ground.  Trim  it  with 
v^etables,  wheat,  com,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.  K  you  aren't 
in  the  country  and  can't  get  such  things,  make  your  "ex- 
hibits" of  paper  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  cut  from 
seed-catalogues..  But  most  of  the  "exhibits"  are  made  by 
the  children  themselves,  arranged  about  the  space  to  show 
off  to  good  advantage.  They  are  the  "Crops,"  the  "Avia- 
tors," etc. 

Some  of  them  are  the  Flower  Folks  who  read  the  posters 
of  the  Fair  and  then  go  to  it,  look  at  its  ediibits,  enjoy  its 
attractions,  and  visit,  as  they  do  so,  like  real  Fair-goers. 
For,  of  course.  Autumn  does  really  have  a  great  out-of-door 
fair,  every  year,  and  those  who  go  Steadily  and  who  take 
part,  are  the  out-of-door  things,  themselves  —  the  Flowers, 
the  Birds,  etc. 

Characters  arranged  for  the  exercises  are:  Flower  Folks 
(Goldenrod,  Asters,  and  any  others);  Autumn;  Wind, 
Rain,  Frost,  and  Sunbeam  (who  hang  posters);  Crops 
(those  named  and  any  others);  First  Prize  School  Children 
(as  small  as  may  be);  Aviators  (three  Little  boys);  Tmnble- 
weed  (any  number  of  boys);   Witch  Hazel  (one  or  more 

S'rls) ;  Autmnn  Leaves  (as  many  as  possible) ;  Special  Days 
^bor  Day,  Hallowe'en,  Columbus  Day,  and  Star  Spangled 
Banner  Day);  Of  course,  a  Cricket  Band  playing  any 
familiar  airs  will  add  a  touch  of  fun;  and  a  chorus  of 
"Birds"  may  sing  a  Farewell  to  Simwner  song. 

Omit  some  of  the  above  characters  and  add  others  to 
suit  yoiu-  own  needs. 

The  Pageant  b  made  up  of  all  who  have  taken  part  — 
Flower  Folks  joining,  if  desired,  although  they  may  still 
look  on.  It  may  be  arranged  and  given  as  is  most  con- 
venient, giving  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  last,  always, 
as  a  patriotic  touch. 

An  Autumn  Fair 

Autumn  (catting  through  curved  hands ,  while  Wind,  Rain, 
Frosty  and  Sunbeam  come  running  to  receive  her  Fosters 
—  which  are  autumn  leaves  —  and  J"  lower  Folks  assemble 
in  little  groups) 

Ho,  Wind,  Rain,  Frost,  and  Simbeam, 

Across  the  country  speed, 
Hang  Autumn's  flaming  posters 
That  everyone  may  read; 

It  is  the  time  of  harvest, 

And  songs  are  everywhere, 
And  so  in  pasture,  field,  and  wood. 

Autumn  will  hold  a  Fair! 

A  Fair  of  fair  mornings, 
A  Fair  of  fair  nights, 
A  Fair  of  fair  colors, 
A  Fair  of  fair  lights. 


Ho,  Wind,  Rain,  Frost,  and  Sunbeam, 

Hang  posters  all  around  — 
The  Autumn  Fair  is  opening  — 

The  world's  her  fair-ground! 

{Windy  Rainy  Frosty  and  Sunbeam  hang  posters  in  con- 
venient places;  Flower  Folks  group  about  them,  reading  and 
talking  as  people  would,) 

Autumn'8  Posters 

Flower  Folks  (different  ones  reading  different  lines,  as  indi- 
catedy  though,  of  coursey  there  need  not  be  so  many  as 
twelve) 
First  Autunm's  posters  bright  and  gay 

Swing  from  every  branch  and  spray; 
Second  Though  like  autumn  leaves  they  look, 

You  can  read  them  like  a  book: 
All  First  of  all  read:  Everywhere, 

Autumn  Now  Will  Give  a  Fair! 
Third  Great  attractions  there  will  be, 

Everyone  of  which  is  free! 

Jolly  Cricket  Bands  will  play 

Hop-era  airs  each  sunny  day; 
Fifth  Troupes  of  Birds  about  to  leave 

Farewell  Concerts,  too,  will  give; 
Sixth  Little  Bree^  will  be  found 

Riding  on  a  Merry-Go-Round; 
Seventh  There'll  be  Pimipkins  like  full  moons 

Shining  through  the  quiet  noons; 
Eighth  There'll  be  stacks  and  stacks  ci  com; 

Ninth  Free  Exhibits  every  mom 

Of  Prize  Children  out  of  school, 

Who  have  never  smashed  a  rule; 
Tenth  Leaf  Floats,  Seed  Ascensions  high, 

Special  Da3rs  p^Lrading  by; 
Eleventh         Wayside  weeds  that  offer  balms; 

And  Witch  Hazel  reading  pahns; 
Twelfth  Flowers,  like  Babies  in  the  Woods, 

Others,  like  "Red  Riding  Hoods"; 
All  Autimm  posters  paint  the  air, 

Gates  swing  wide  —  there's  room  to'sparc' — 

This  way  —  come  to  Autumn's  Fair! 

Going  to  the  Fair 

Crops  (on  their  way,  talk  to  Flower  Folks) 
You've  seen  us  crowd  together 

In  markets  and  in  shops. 
Or  hiurying  into  cellars. 

And  bams  with  skips  and  hops; 
Each  hungry  lad  and  lassie 

To  us  a  courtesy  drops. 
From  orchard,  field,  prairie, 

We  come  —  we're  This  Year's  Crops! 

Different  Ones 

We're  Beans  and  we're  Potatoes  — 

You'd  know  us  anywhere; 
We're  Apples,  Plums  and  Peaches, 

You'll  surely  have  a  share; 
We're  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Barley, 

We're  going  to  the  Fair; 
We're  Com  and  golden  Pumpkins  — 
AU  We  hope  to  meet  you  there! 

First  Prize  School  Children 

(Wearing  Blue  Ribbons) 

Any  number  of  Children,  three  speaking  (to  Flower  Folks, 
who  have  entered  the  Fair  Ground  wtd  are  now  going 
about) 

First  We're  Teddies  and  Neddies  and  Freddies  — 

Exhibit,  as  promised,  is  free;  Q[^ 
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Tims,  Maries  and  Hatties, 
Jims,  Jerries,  and  Patties, 
All  wearing  Blue  Ribboni,  you  see. 

Second        We  always  win  prizes,  by  dozens, 
In  school  we  do  just  as  we  should; 

We  are  all  good  as  gold, 

Do  just  as  we're  told. 
We'd  not  break  a  rule,  if  we  could. 

Third         From  what  school  you  ask?    Town  or  City? 

The  path  to  the  Land  you  have  trod  — 
O  we  are  a  deal 
Too  good  to  be  real  — 

We're  the  School  of  the  Country  of  Nod! 


Three  Aviators 

(Ma)r  be  given  by  the  Three  Aviators  —  Milkweed,  Thistle,  and 
Clematis,  themselves;  or  by  one  of  the  Flowers,  while  the  Aviators 
act  out  the  words.) 

The  Cricket  Bands  are  tuning 

And  scraping  shrill  and  high. 
All  costiuned  for  ballooning. 

Eager  and  bold  and  spry. 
Three  little  Aviators 

Make  ready  for  a  fly  — 
Their  airships  up-to-daters 

All  headed  toward  the  sky. 

Milkweed  stands  first;  then  Thistle, 
With  Clematis  in  place; 


VOICE. 


PIANO. 


The  Wraggle  Taggle  Gypsies,  O! 
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In   Honor  of  Columbus   Day 


WUh  vigor 


Septemb^. 


•  Ckas.  E.  Boyd 
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bus    Land,     still      staunch      and    true, 
our    own        Red,    White,        and    Blue 
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*  All  rifhtt  rtMrv«d 

They  wait  the  Breeze's  whistle  — 
Hark!  {whistle  sounds)  Off  they  go  apace! 

Sit  steady  —  have  a  care,  man, 
Your  sails  are  frail  as  lace  — 

O,  O,  which  little  airman, 
Think  you,  will  win  the  race? 

Tumbleweed 

(Music  — "Hop,  Hop,  Hop,  Nimble  as  a  Top") 

Tumbleweed  {with  funny  antics ^  as  words  suggest) 

Hop,  hop,  hop. 

Nimble  as  a  top, 
Or  as  any  big  grasshopper. 
Noisy  as  a  big  corn-popper. 

Hop,  hop,  hop, 

Nimble  as  a  topi 

Those  looking  on  {watching  antics  in  wonder) 
Learn,  learn,  learn, 
Who  are  these  that  turn 
Somersets  through  grass  and  clover, 
Bounding  up  and  rolling  over  — 
Learn,  learn,  learn. 
Who  are  these  that  turn? 

Stop,  stop,  stop, 

Down  a  minute  drop; 
With  each  breath  of  wind  you  shiver. 
To  be  off  again  you  quiver. 

Stop,  stop,  stop, 

Down  a  minute  drop. 


^ 


Tumbleweed 


'Deed,  'deed,  'deed, 

We  are  Tumbleweed, 
'Tis  our  name  that  drives  us  frantic. 
That  accounts  for  every  antic  — 
{Tumbling  over  and  over) 

'Deed,  'deed,  'deed, 

We  are  Tumbleweed! 


A  Merry-Go-Round  ~ 

One  of  the  Flower  Folks  to  another  {may  be  acted  out  by  one  of 
the  leaves  and  Wind,  if  desired) 

Do  you  know  what  I  found 

On  a  high  bit  of  ground? 
An  October  breeze,  as  spry  as  you  please, 
A  spry  little  elf,  just  making  himself. 
As  he  bristled  and  twirled  and  whistled  and  whirled. 

The  merriest  kind  of  a  Merry-Go-Ro\md. 

<    With  scarcely  a  sound, 

To  this  high  bit  of  ground 
Stole  a  leaf  clad  in  yellow  —  the  bold  little  fellow  — 
He  sprang  to  a  seat  —  O  the  breeze  was  so  fleet ! 
With  a  doff  of  his  cap,  they  were  off  with  a  flap  — 

The  merriest  kind  of  a  Merry-Go-Ro\md. 


Witch  Hazel 

(Music  — "Wraggle-Taggle  r.y|>sies^  0!") 

(For  several  little  girls,  each  as  a  gypsy  crone.  During  last  stanza 
they  tell  fortunes  of  Autumn.) 

In  yellow  gown,  with  her  tresses  blown, 
When  days  are  short  and  birds  are  dumb, 

A  little  aging  gypsy  crone, 
Along  the  forest  trails  I  come. 

The  gypsy-daisies  all  long  since  lost, 

As  fortune-tellers  had  great  fame; 
My  palm  with  autumn  gold  is  crossed. 

Witch  Hazel  is  my  well-known  name. 

Across  your  future,  O  happy  Year, 
.  King  Winter  lays  an  icy  spell, 
But  wait  and  hope  —  with  song  of  cheer. 
Prince  Spring  will  come,  and  all  be  well! 

(To  fit  these  words,  slur  last  two  notes  of  music,  measure  .5.  also, 
last  two  notes,  measure  7.  A  pleasing  toucL^ay^be  adned  by  ending 
the  song  on  major  instead  of  minor  key.)-^V-^  vJ 
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October  Moving  Pictures 

One  of  the  Flower  Folks 

Some  little  Moving  Pictures, 

The  prettiest  ones  IVe  seen, 
sAre  given  in  October's  woods; 

In  colors,  gold  and  green, 
And  rose  and  brown  and  scarlet 

They  shine  against  the  sky, 
The  audience  is  quite  select  — 
One  little  bird  and  I. 

Wild  flowers  are  the  actors, 

And  they  are  very  good; 
A  brilliant  Cardinal  Flower  stars 

As  dear  Red  Riding  Hood;  , 
Two  little  Blue-Eyed  Gentians 

By  gales  are  torn  and  tossed, 
They  look  so  small  and  sorrowful. 

You  know  that  they  are  lost. 


They  go  to  sleep  together, 

The  breezes  softly  bring 
Bright  autumn  leaves  to  cover  them  — 

TheyTl  smile  and  dream  —  till  spring; 
To-morrow  a  spry  Cricket 

Plays  "Fanchon."    In  my  niche. 
There's  room  for  you— you'd  better  come— 

Witch  Hazel  is  the  Witch! 

(The  following  five  fonn  a  little  Pageant,  and  may  be  so 
given,  if  desired.) 

Leaf  FloaU 

(Music  — "Twili^t  18  Falling'*) 
(May  be  sung  by  difTeient  groups  of  Leaves,  with  fuU  chorus  ) 

Now,  Autumn's  pageant 

Swings  into  sight; 
CJoldenrod  lifting- 
Torches  so  bright; 
Red,  brown,  and  gold,  with  banners  that  fly, 
Leaf-Floats  are  passing  by. 

Chorus 
Bustling  by,  in  Autumn's  big  parade, 
Rustling  by,  through  town  and  forest-glade. 
Red,  brown,  and  gold,  with  banners  that  fly  — 
Leaf  floats  are  passing  by  I 

Floats  from  the  maple. 
Floats  from  the  beach. 

Elm-floats  and  oak-floats. 
Far,  far,  they  reach!  — 
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Lighted  by  simbeams, 
Warmly  they  glow, 

Driven    by   breezes. 
On,  on  they  go! 


Chorus 


Chorus 


Work  and  Play 

Labor  Day  {or  anyone  in  the  pageant) 
September  comes  with  big  parades 
Of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  trades 
When  cheers  and  loud  huzzas  arise 
For  farmer,  carpenter,  and  clerk. 

And  everybody  who  can  work! 

For  just  enough 

Of  work's  the  stuff 
To  make  us  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise! 

Hallowe'en  (or  anyone  in  pageant) 
October  goes  with  Goblins  out 
And  Witches  capering  roimd  about, 
{Continued  on  page  J^S9) 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 
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1.  oil,    say,    can  vou   see    by  thedawn'aear-lv  light,  What  so 
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stripes  and  bright  stars  thro*  the  cloudy  of  the  fight,  0*er  the 
thiftt  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  tow  -  er  -  ing  steep,  As  it 
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proof    thro'  the  night    that    our      flag      was     still    there; 
glo    -   ry      re  -  fleet  -  ed,    now  shines     on       the    stream! 
this       be     our     mot  -  to — "In     God       is      our    trust;" 
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Oh  8ay,does  the  star-spangled  ban-ner  yet  wave  O'er  the 
'Tis  the  Star-Spaxgled  Banner !oh,  long  may  it  wave  O'er  the 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in      tri  -  umph  shall  wave  0*er  the 
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the  free»  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 
the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 
the      free,    and    the     home      of      the  brave* 
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Patterns  for  a  Circus  Clown  and  Horse 
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Seasonal   Programs 

{Continued  from  page  457) 

And  star  a-twinkle  in  the  skies; 
A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men," 

For  just  enough 

Of  fun's  the  stuflF 
To  make  us  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise! 

On  Columbus  Day 

One  of  the  Asters 

I  wish  that  I  had  been  the  flower 
A-floating  in  a  sunny  bower, 
(But  I  am  just  an  Aster!) 
That  met  Columbus'  watching  eye, 
I'd  said,  "A  World  is  yours!    Just  try 
To  sail  a  little  faster!" 

One  of  the  Birds 

I  wish  I'd  been  the  happy  bird 

That  he,  that  radiant  morning,  heard, 

(But  I  am  just  a  sparrow!) 
I'd  chirped  into  his  listening  ears 
"When  on  your  sight  that  World  appears, 
An  ocean  will  seem  narrow!" 


AU 


In  Honor  of  Columbus  Da||/' 

The  forest  trees  and  orchard  trees 

The  trees  of  field  and  plain, 
A  gold  and  crimson  banner  lift  — 

The  Flag  of  proud  old  Spain. 
Colimibus  Land,  still  stanch  and  true, 
*  Remembers  Fourteen  Ninety-Two! 

And  autumn's  splendid  cardinal  flowers 

Blaze  out  along  the  stream; 
Blue  gentians  everjrwhere  imdose; 
►  White  asters,  star-like  gjpam; 
So  does  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue 

Remember  Foiuteen  Ninety-Two! 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Day  (or  anyone  in  pageant ^  all  singing 
chorus,  lifting  and  waving  Flags) 

There's  a  day  in  September 

When  winds  laugh  and  shout 
As,  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 
The  Flag  they  fling  out! 

Chorus 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
O,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  Land  of  the  Free 
And  the  Home  of  the  Brave!" 

The  simbeams  remember. 

And  hurrying  down. 
Themselves  grow  more  bright 

As  with  glory  they  crown. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  etc. 

This  day  of  September, 
Old  Flag,  brave  and  strong, 

Long  ago,  there  was  written 
Your  wonderful  song  — 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  etc. 

The  Song  we  remember 

And  cherish  to-day; 
The  Song  we'll  remember 

And  cherish  for  aye! 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner/'  etc 


To  Teachers 
of  Younger  Classes 

FOR  captivating  a  little  child's 
imagination  and  teaching  its 
n\ind  at  the  same  time,  the  Mother 
Goose  Melodies  have  never  been 
surpassed-  And  to  please  a  child's 
sense  of  taste  and  at  the  same  time 
to  teach  the  invaluable  habit  of 
clean  teeth,  there  is  no  dentifrice 
to  surpass  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Gream. 

Make  it  your  personal  dentifrice  and 
urge  your  class  to  follow  you  in  the 
lifelong  game  of  Good  Teeth -^Good 
Health, 

COLGATE  &  COMPANY 

I>q>t-  80  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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Observation  and  Memory 
Training 

Gertrude  Kreiner 

Some  years  ago  a  poem  was  published  in  Primary  Edu- 
cation, caUed  "The  Merry  Way."  I  have  used  the  first 
stanza  so  successfully  for  Opening  Exercises  that  I  wish  to 
pass  the  idea  along. 

I  always  come  to  school,  each  day, 
Along  the  road  called  "The  Merry  Way," 

And  ttie  things  I  hear  and  things  I  see 
Would  make  the  leaves  of  a  Wonder  Tree. 

After  having  the  children  learn  and  recite  these  lines 
I  draw  with  brown  chalk  upon  the  board  a  tree  tnmk  and 
a  few  bare  branches.  Then  with  green  chalk,  if  it  is  Spring, 
I  write  upon  the  branches  in  tree  effect  the  things  seen, 
on  one  side,  and  those  heard  on  the  other.  Red,  yellow 
and  orange  may  be  used  in  Autumn,  green  in  winter  for 
the  evergreen  or  various  colors  for  the  Christmas  tree. 

The  children  never  tire  of  this  and  are  very  responsive 
while  memory  and  observation  are  being  trained. 


children 

books 

goldenrod 


trolley  car 
brush  fire 
school  bell 


Robin 

automobile  horn 
fire  engine 


Visualized  Spelling 

Ruth  M.  Van  Deventer 

P  With  thirty-five  or  forty  children  in  a  class  it  is  impos- 
sible to  visualize  a  spelling  lesson  of  five  words  in  fifteen 
minutes,  giving  each  child  a  chance  to  write  each  word  at 
the  board  and  the  teacher  to  do  all  the  erasing.  Besides, 
such  a  plan  gives  "Miss  Meddlesome  Mattie"  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  mischief. 
I  have  my  side  blackboard  divided  into  spaces  about 


nineteen  inches  wide  and  numbered,  usually  from  one  to 
eighteen;  if  there  are  more  children  we  simply  make  each 
space  narrower,  thereby  making  more  spaces.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  lesson  the  children  number  themselves 
as  for  a  game  to  eighteen,  the  next  cl|ild  beginning  with 
one  again.  This  divides  the  class  into  two  groups,  making 
two  children  for  each  space  at  the  board. 

We  visualize  the  words  in  the  usual  way;  «.  e.,  I  write 
the  word  several  times  on  the  front  board  while  the  chil- 
dren trace  in  the  air  and  spell  aloud.  When  I  snap  my 
fingers  spelling  stops;  at  the  second  snap  the  first  eighteen 
children  stand;  at  the  third  snap  they  run  on  tiptoes  to  the 
board  each  one  going  to  the  number  which  he  called  when 
class  numbered.  Each  place  is  provided  with  chalk  and 
an  eraser. 

I  stand  on  opposite  side  of  the  room  where  I  can  see 
everyone.  As  soon  as  a  child  writes  he  looks  around  at  me; 
if  his  word  is  correct,  I  nod;  if  it  is  wrong  I  shake  my  head; 
in  either  case  he  erases.  If  his  work  was  correct  he  runs 
to  his  seat  and  the  next  child  having  the  same  number  takes 
his  place.  If  the  word  was  wrong  he  must  look  at  the  les- 
son, find  his  mistake  and  rewrite;  again  \^aiting  for  my  sig- 
nal before  he  erases.  In  this  way  I  am  absolutely  sure 
that  each  child  writes  each  word  right  and  we  are  able  to 
cover  five  words  in  fifteen  minutes  with  little  noise  and 
much  concentration. 

'As  a  "follow  up'*  process  they  study  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  boerd  later  in  the  morning  while  I  have  a  reading  class. 
By  glancing  over  occasionally,  I  can  see  any  mistake  any- 
one may  be  making  and  quietly  walk  by  and  correct  it. 

TO  SIMPLIFY  COPYING 

Small  children  sometimes  experience  dilhculty  in  keeping 
the  place  while  copying  language,  geography,  etc.,  from 
the  board.  I  have  discovered  that  by  ruling  the  space  with 
alternating  colors  of  chalk,  as  >Ahite  and  yellow,  the  work 
then  being  written  as  usual  with  white  crayon,  the  child 
is  much  more  accurate  and  finishes  the  work  scxjner. 
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B^in  the  New  School  Year  Rightl 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  should  be  taught  to  sing,  or  to  play  musical 
instruments. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  develop  a  correct  musical  taste  by  hearing;  the 
best  music  sung  and  played  by  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

The  schools  in  over  five  thousand  cities  and  towns  are  making  children 
truly  musical  through  the  systematic  use  of  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

The  Victrola  not  only  brings  the  world's  greatest  artists  into  the  school- 
room; it  also  brings  the  best  music  for  marchingp  folk-dancing,  caUsthenics, 
penmanship,  and  all  rhythm  drills.  There  are  also  excellent  records  of 
children's  stories  and  poems,  and  special  records  of  rote  songs  for  teaching. 

The  following  new  records  should  be  in  your  school: 

Stories  for  Children 


3M43  f  Tlt«  Dor  ftfid  tH«  KJtty  Cat     (3)  Tli« 

Pig  BrotKcr  Bta^  Caoe  BryRiit 

^      Ljttle  Bull  C&lf  San  C«wi«  Bryant 


35636 
$1.25 


!  £pamiitOEi<!&s  and  Him.  Auntie 

I  Sara  Cooe  Bryant 

I  The  Littl*  Jackal  and  the  AlUi^tcir 

L       n  Sara  Cone  Bryant 

New  Rote  Songs 

PunaCher^     (2) 
The  Nightingale 
(3)  The  Fire  (4) 
Th«  See-Saw 
Elizabeth  Whoder 

The  PostiKon  (2) 
LttJIaby  (3)  The 
Spanish  Gypiy 
^4]  The  Linden 
Tree 
EUzahethWheoler 


18330 

10  in. 
75c 


(Fmm  "New  Son^ 
Book/'  Tulla 


Sona 


Folk  Damxs 

Arlufuaur  Travfllef   (Amrrican) 

Vktor  Banc! 
Soldiet^a  Joj   (Amcric:in)  Victor  Band 

(Made  under  the  direct  Inn  tf 


Insirumenial  Gems 

The  Dawn  of  Love     (Bendix) 

Nc^poHtan  Tn<^  with  Cci]««ta 
La  CiaqQantame     fGabnel-^Iaritj) 
,    Xy/i>p/ti>na  Soli?  W.H<  R«itx 

Fifth  S3fmph«niy— Seheno  (Beethoven) 
Parts  I  ar>a  II 

Vwtor  Cofteert  OrcheatxiR 

f Joseph  Piisttrnackp  Candnctor) 


Victrola  XXV,  $67.50 

•pecially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  thie  Victrola  is  not  in 
use.  the  born  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Hear  the  above  records  at  the  neare^^t  Victor  dealer's  and  ask  for 
a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  " T^c*  Victrolix.  ia  Rural  SchoaUr     For 

further  infortnation  write  to  tho 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 
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Teaching  Writing  by  the  "Story  Method 


» 


THE  A,  B,  C  AND  1,  2,  3  BOYS 

(The  "stoiy  method"  that  Miss  Kate  Roetting,  Ironton,  (Xiio,  u9es  in  teadiing  her  little  folks  to  write.) 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  funny  little  house  that  stood  in 
a  big  yard  with  a  high  fence  all  around  it.  In  this  funny  little 
house  lived  the  a,  b,  c  boys,  who  always  had  such  a  good  time 
and  were  always  tiying  to  help  others.  Some  of  these  bojrs  looked 
very  much  alike  and  always  liked  to  play  together.  In  the  big 
yard  near  the  high  fence  stood  an  apple  tree  that  had  many  pretty 
red  apples  on  it.  One  day  some  of  these  little  boys  thought 
they  would  like  to  have  some  of  these  apples  to  eat,  but  they 
couldn't  climb  the  tree  for  it  was  too  high,  so  they  tried  to  climb 
the  fence,  for  they  knew  they  could  reach  the  apples  from  there. 
TTie  first  boy  (i)  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  but  down  he 
slipped  and  rolled  right  around  on  the  ground.  He  didn't  like 
that  one  bit,  so  he  took  o£F  his  little  cap  and  threw  it  up  in  the 
tree  and  tried  to  get  an  apple  that  way,  but  he  couldn't. 

The  next  little  boy  (u)  thought  he  surely  could  climb  the 

,  fence,  so  he  started  just  like  little  (i).    He  got  to  the  top  of  the 

fence,  but  down  he  slipped,  then  up  he  climbed  the  second  time 

and  down  he  fell  again.    This  made  him  mad  and  he  wouldn't 

try  any  more. 

Another  little  boy  (w),  who  looked  so  much  like  (u),  thought 
he  would  try  and  see  what  he  could  ^do.  So  up  the  fence  he 
crawled  just  like  (0  and  (u),  and  down  he  fell  jusi  as  they  did, 
but  he  kept  on  trying,  and  the  third  time  he  turned  in  a  little 
as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  fence  and  he  just  staved  there  and 
didn't  slip  any  more.  Then  he  looked  down  at  the  other  little 
boys  and  waved  his  hand  at  them,  and  he  was  so  happy  because 
he  climbed  the  fence  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  apples. 

Two  of  these  little  boys  always  went  after  the  old  cow  and 
the  little  calf,  (n)  started  out  to  look  for  the  little  calf,  and  up 
and  down  the  hill  he  went  aU  around  and  at  last  he  found  her 
around  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  <  (m)  started  out  for  the  old  cow 
and  up  and  down  the  hill  he  went  just  like  (n),  but  he  had  to 
walk  up  and  down  three  times,  for  the  old  cow  had  gone  so  far, 
and  at  last  he  found  her  way  around  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

One  day  little  (c)  started  out  to  pick  some  berries  and  he  got 
so  busy  picking  that  he  didn't  watch  where  he  was  going  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  hilL  Then  he  started 
back,  but  he  got  lost  and  walked  around  nearly  in  a  ring.  Little 
(c)  stajred  so  long  that  some  of  the  other  boys  went  out  to  look 
for  him.  (a)  started  first  and  followed  (c's)  tracks  right  up  the 
hiU  but  he  couldn't  see  him,  so  he  came  bade  down  and  went  up 
again  the  second  time,  but  still  he  couldn't  see  him,  so  he  just 
came  down  and  went  around  to  his  home. 

(d)  went  after  (c)  too,  and  he  hunted  for  him  just  like  (a)  had 
done,  but  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  second  time  he 
just  stretched  himself  as  high  as  he  could,  but  still  he  couldn't 
see  him,  so  he  just  came  back  down  too,  and  went  around  to  his 
home. 

Little  (o)  thought  he  would  be  sure  to  find  little  (c),  so  off  he 
started  up  the  lull  just  like  the  other  boys  had  done,  but  he 
couldn't  see  him  either,  so  he  went  down  and  walked  around  in 
a  ring  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  there  he  foimd  little  (c) 
and  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  him  and  took  hun  home. 

Two  of  these  boys  had  such  pretty  red  sleds  and  they  loved 
to  go  coasting.  One  of  them  (x)  went  up  the  hiU  to  see  bow  the 
coasting  was  and  he  found  it  fine,  so  he  went  back  for  his  sled 
and  then  to  the  top  of  the  hill  again.  Then  he  sat  down  on  his 
sled  and  gave  a  push  and  away  he  went  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill. 

(v)  came  to  coast  too,  but  he  was  so  busy  talking  to  the  other 
boys  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  sled  up  the  (hill,  so  he  (had  to  go 
back  for  it.  When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  again,  he  saw  a 
boy  that  didn't  have  any  sled,  so  (v)  asked  him  to  come  and  ride 
on  his  sled,  and  as  the  Uttle  boy  went  coasting  down  the  hill  on 
(v's)  sled,  little  (v)  just  waved  his  hand  and  smiled. 

Two  of  these  little  boys  didn't  like  to  play  inside  the  yard  all 
the  time,  and  one  day,  instead  of  going  out  through  the  gate 
they  thought  they  would  dimb  over  the  fence. 

One  of  them  (r)  got  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  was  going  to 
stand  up,  but  he  fdt  as  if  he  was  going  to  fall,  so  he  just  stooped 
down  and  crawls  along  the  top  of  the  f^ce,  and  at  last  he 
started  to  slip,  and  he  just  kept  on  sl4)ping  imtil  he  rolled  around 
on  the  groimd.  The  other  boy  (s)  got  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and 
was  ready  to  jump  over,  but  he  started  to  slip  and  his  feet  just 
kept  on  dipping.   At  last  he  got  his  toes  over  against  the  fence, 


but  he  couldn't  hold  on  very  long  and  he  started  to  slq>  again  and 
down  he  rolled,  around  on  the  groimd  just  like  some  of  the  other 
boys. 

In  this  big  vard  was  a  walnut  tree  and  (t)  tried  to  dimb  it  to 
get  some  of  the  nuts,  but  the  tree  was  so  straight  and  tall  that 
he  sUpped  right  down  and  rolled  around  on  the  ground.  When 
he  found  he  couldn't  dimb  the  tree  he  took  a  big  stick  and  threw 
at  the  nuts,  but  the  stick  stuck  straight  across  near  the  top  of  the 
tree. 

In  this  funny  house  there  were  some  funny  steps.  You  could 
go  up  the  steps  to  the  upstairs  and  down  the  same  steps  to  the 
cellar.  One  of  the  boys  (p)  liked  to  play  on  these  steps  and  he 
had  so  much  fun  running  up  and  down  hke  this. 

Five  of  these  bo)rs  were  called  the  skaters  for  they  dearly  loved 
to  skate.. 
One  (e)  wa^  such  a  little  fellow  that  he  always  skated  on  a  little 
,   pond  aU  by  himsdf  and  he  went  around. 

(1)  was  a  big  boy  and  he  always  skated  on  the  big  pond  just 
like  (e)  did  on  the  little  pond. 

(b)  skated  around  like  (1)}  but  he  was  always  waving  his  hand 
at  the  other  bo}^^. 
(h)  and  (k)  were  the  fancy  skaters. 

(h)  could  go  frontwards  and  badcwards  around  thebigpcmd. 
(k)  would  skate  like  (h),  but  he  always  made  a  funny  little 
turn. 

In  the  back  of  this  big  yard  there  was  a  little  hill  with  a  deep 
ditch  aU  around  it.  Six  of  these  boys  always  played  here  and 
had  so  much  fun  running  up  the  hill  and  down  into  the  ditch. 
The  first  one  0)  would  go  up  the  hUl  and  then  give  a  big  run,  dear 
to  the  bottom  of  the  oStch  and  then  turn  around  and  go  back. 
When  he  saw  the  other  boyjs  coming  he  thought  they  looked  so 
funny  that  he  just  threw  his  hat  up  in  the  air  and  gave  a  big 
laugh. 

(g)  went  up  the  hill  just  like  (a)  did  when  he  went  to  look  for 
little  (c),  and  v/hen  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  second  time  he 
started  on  the  big  run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  just  like  0). 
(q)  started  out  just  like  (g),  but  he  got  afraid  when  he  ran 
down  in  the  ditch  and  wouldn't  go  all  the  way  and  he  was  so 
scared  that  he  turned  around  the  othec  way  and  went  back  up, 
but  he  bumped  against  the  top  of  the  ditch  and  had  to  throw  out 
his  hand  like  this  to  keep  from  falling. 

(y)  went  up  and  down  the  hill  like  (v),  Sut  when  he  got  to  the 
top  of  the  hiU  the  second  time  he  started  on  the  big  run  down  in 
the  ditch  like  0)  and  (g). 

(z)  went  up  and  down  the  hill  like  (n),  but  only  one  time,  and 
then  he  turned  out  a  little  and  ran  down  in  the  ditdi  like  0),  (g), 
and  (y). 

(f)  was  so  very  tall  that  when  he  went  up  the  hill  he  stood 
away  up  in  the  air,  then  he  turned  around  and  started  on  the 
big  run  down  in  the  ditch  just  like  (q),  only  he  went  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom. 

Near  this  fu^ny  little  house  of  the  a,  b,  c  bo3rs  was  another 
little  house  where  the  1,  2,  3  boys  lived. 

The  1,  2,  3  bojrs  always  had  a  good  time  and  were  always 
trying  to  help  others  just  like  the  a,  b,  c  hoys. 

The  first  boy  in  this  house  always  stood  up  straight  and  tall 
like  a  soldier,  and  they  called  him  (1). 

(2)  looked  like  a  goose,  for  he  had  such  a  long  neck  and  his 
feet  curled  up  like  little  wings. 

(3)  was  the  little  fat  boy  and  he  looked  something  like  two 
rings  fastened  together. 

(4)  always  looked  like  a  man  sitting  on  a  chair. 

(5)  was  like  a  stick  with  a  big  hook  at  the  bottom  and  a  flag 
on  the  top. 

(6)  always  stood  up  nice  and  straight  but  he  twisted  his  feet  in 
a  ring. 

When  (7)  started  down  town  he  always  went  back  and  turned 
out  another  street  and  then  went  down. 

(8)  was  the  boy  that  twisted  himself  like  a  dnake. 

(9)  always  put  his  stocking  cap  on  before  he  went  down  town. 
Little  (0)  and  sometimes  they  called  hin^  nothing,  kept  going 

around  in  a  ring. 

These  are  all  of  the  a,  b,  c  and  1,  2,  3  boys  and  if  you  watch 
them  dosdy  you  will  see  the  manv  things  these  busy  Ifttle  people 
do  for  us.  uigiTizec 
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Applied    Paper  Cutting 

(Continued  from  page  4^5) 

choice  of  a  space  is  a  rectangle,  my  color 
scheme  a  cold  one,  purple  red  for  the  apples, 
dark  blue  green  for  branches  and  leaves,  the 
a^ilK  iB^xt  be  two  .Slacks 'of  purple,  the 
leaves  two  shades  of  green.j 

The  Farm-house 

This  is  really  a  farmer's  house,  among  the 
green  hills  of  Vermont.  One  visit  to  a  farm 
would  take  in  so  many  things  from  which 
to  start  an  infinite  number  of  lessons  this 
autumn  season. 

My  color  scheme  is  a  combination  of  warm 
color  and  cold  color,  which,  of  course,  you 
can  arrange.  A  light  gray  or  white  farm- 
house, nestled  among  blue  green  trees  against 
a  gray  blue  sky  and  still  grayer  blue  hills, 
with  warmer  touches  of  color  in  the  alter- 
nating bushes,  some  blue  green,  or  where  the 
sun  touches  them  with  a  brighter  hue,  yellow 
green;  the  chpnney  is  a  warm  brick  red,  the 
windows  snips  of  blue. 

Squirrels 

Qose  by  the  farm-house  you  find  the  woods 
full  of  all  sorts  of  living,  moving  things, 
either  saying  good-bye.  for  the  winter  months, 
or  storing  up  for  winter's  use.  High  on  an 
evergreen  sit  two  squirrds  chattering  away 
with  might  and  main,  they  are  the  center  of 
interest.  I  might  have  gray  squirrels  and  a 
cold  color  scheme,  or  brown  squirrels  and 
a  warm  one. 

WUd  Ducks 

The  birds  are  flying  to  warmer  climes;  some  autimm 
night  over  the  city  roofs  and  chinmey  pots  you  may  hear 
their  wild  honk-honk  as  they  travel  to  the  south  lands. 

A  visit  to  a  Natural  History  Museum  furnishes  a  point 
of  departure  for  birds  galore.  Birds  in  their^  habitats 
are  eq)ecially  entrancing.  My  wild  ducks  are"  honking 
through  the  rushes  toward  their  haven  of  warmth,  with 
the  harvest  moon  to  light  their  way. 

My  color  scheme  is  cold  and  smnmery,  the  rushes  are 
dark  blue  green,  the  sky  is  green  blue,  the  moonlight 
gray  and  glistenmg,  the  ducks  are  black,  with  touches  of 
bright  green  blue  for  markings. 


ROYAL  PdJ^fTEg 

Saves  Eggs  in  Baking 

In  many  recipes  you  will  need  only  half 
'  as  many  eggs,  in  some  none  at  all, 
if  you  use  an  additional  quantity  df 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  about  a  tea- 
spoon, in  place  of  each  egg  omitted. 
The  following  tested  recipe  for  com 
bread  is  a  practical  illustration; 


i^  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  shortening 

l94  cups  commeal 

}i  cap  flour  • 

4  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 

1  tablespoon  sugar  (if  desired) 

1  teaspoon  salt 

No  Eggs 


CORN  BREAD 


DIRECTIONS— Sift  the  dry  In- 
gredients  into  bowl;  add  milk  and 
melted  shortenix>g;  beat  well,  and 
pour  into  well- greased  pan  or 
muffin  tins  and  bake  in  hot  oven 
about  2S  minutes. 


(The  old  method  called  for  2  essgs) 

BtaaA  for  bee  booklet,  "SS  Vfvnt  to  Save  EnEB."  Addxeas 
Royal  BaUnc  Powder  Co^  UA  William  St,  New  Tork. 


No  Alum 


No  Phosphate 


Correlating  Nature  Study 
and  Geography 

(jConiinuedfrom  page  4^) 

"  What  is  Climate?  "  —  Home  Geography 
"What  We  Learned  by  Climbing  a  Moimtain"  —  Home 
Geography 

Discussion 
Months  (divided  as  to  seasons) 
Thirty  days  hath  September 
equinoxes 
snow  oystals 
hail 
sleet 

Section  10  —  The  Coming  of  Spring 

Discussion 

1  First  signs 

a    sap  running  indicated  by  swelling'of  buds. 
b    wild  geese. 
c    insects. 

2  Review  of  soil  experiments. 

3  Review  of  parts  of  a  flower. 


Flowers  to  be  identified 
dandelion 
hepatica 
anemone 
spring  beauty 
violet 

dog-tooth  violet 
velvet  violet 
blood  root 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Experiments 

1  Flower  calendar. 

2  Bird  calendar. 

Section  11  —  Spring 

"The  Sprouting  Seed"  — Home  Geography 

Discussion 
Plans  for  outdoor  gardens 

Experiments 

1  Seed  test,  using  com.  The  necessary  materials 
are  as  follows:  four  shallow  cake  pans,  two  to  be 
used  as  covers;  two  or  three  large  sheets  of  white 
blotting  paper;   a  small  package  of  cotton  batting. 

2  Test  soil  *f  school  garden.     , 

3  Planting  -of  lettuce,  radish  and  other  seeds  in  the 
garden.  Tomatoes,  lettuce  and  radishes  may  be 
started  earlier  in  the  spring  in  window  boxes  and 
transplanted  when  the  weather  permits. 

Section  12  —  Summer 

Discussion 
Review  and  supplement  pollen,  nectar  and  bees. 


Flowers  to  be  identified 
wild  honeysuckle 
May-apple 
poison  ivy 
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Nephew  David 

{potUinited  from  page  49S) 

"Somsthia^ike/*  smiled  Daddy,  his  own  dear  self  again. 

"And  he  wp'ild  be  —  not  my  niece  —  like  I'm  Aunt  Sally's?" 

"As  he's  a  boy  —  he's  your  nephew,"  said  Daddy. 

"Neph3w  Di\^d/'  cried  Emmie.  She  spun  about  the  big  room  in 
creat  dt-light,  and  then  came  back  to  Daddy's  side.  "Isn't  that 
lovely?  He  U  be  the  cunningest  little  boy  widi  dimples  and  yellow 
curls  and  blue  eyes,  wan*t  he,  Daddy? " 

"Dora  was  small  and  fair  with  blue  eyes,"  said  Daddy. 

"David  will  be,  I'm  just  about  sure,"  cried  Emmie.  "I  can't  think 
of  a  nephew  bsing  anjrthing  else.  And  we'll  meet  him  to-morrow, 
won't  we,  Padly?"     lM   M 

"I'll  send  soma  one  from  Dsepwater/'  said  Daddy.  "This  hunting 
trip  begins  to-mjrra.v,  you  kaaw." 

-  "My  —  little  —  nephew,"  said  Emmie  again.    "Doesn't  it  sound 
good,  Daddy?"  ;      { 

"Some  one  of  his  own  should  mset  him,"  Daddy  went  on.  "Poor, 
homssick  little  chapl"' 

"I'm  some  one  of  his  own,"  said  Emmie  greatly  excited.  "I'm 
his  very  own  Aunt  Emtiie.  Can't  I  meet  him?  I've  often  been  to 
Star  like  Junctioii  with  you,  and  I  know  every  inch  of  the  trail. 
Please  let  me  go,  Daddyl" 


"Oi^  John  Nathan,  Emmie?" 

It  was  just  here  that  John  Nathan's  long  anxious  face  looked  in 
through  the  door. 

And  while  Daddy  held  the  lantern  and  Emmie  fed  him  his  supper, 
with  the  pancake  for  dessert,  she  told  John  Nathan  all  about  how  they 
must  go  early  to-morrow  to  Star  I^e  Jimction  to  meet  Nephew  David. 

"'Cause  we're  his  very  own  folks,  you  and  I,  John  Nathan,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"Listen,  Emmie,"  said  Dadd>,  as  they  went  back  into  the  house. 
"There's  only  a  chance  that  David  gets  to  Star  Lake  Junction  to- 
morrow. But  you  may  ride  down  and  see  —  you're  safe  enough  on 
any  of  these  tnuls.    And  if  he  doesn't  come"  — 

"I'll  go  again  the  next  day? "  said  Emmie  eagerly. 

Daddy  nodded. 

"And  then,  if  he  doesn't  come,  I'll  go  the  next?"  said  Emmie. 

Again  Daddy  nodded. 

"Then  if  he  doesn't  come,"  he  said,  "go  to  Steve  Miller  at  Deep- 
water.    I'll  tell  him  all  about  what  to  do,  if  David  hasn't  come  then." 
/     "He  will.  Daddy,"  cried  Emmie,  "I'm  most  sore  hell  come  to- 
morrow." 

"Will  3rou  go  in  the  donkej^-cart? "  asked  Daddy. 

"David  is  so  little  yet,"  said  Emmie  anxiously.  "I  think,  Daddy, 
I'll  just  go  donkey-back,  and  bring  him  in  front  of  me.  He'll  (eel  more 
at  home  that  way." 

{To  he  continued) 


Words  from  The  Schoolmistress 
Lively 


In   the   Hay 


Florence  Steane 


VOICE. 


PLANO 


:f 
by 
by 
by 


m 
in 
in 


the 
the 
the 


Id 
hay, 
hay, 
hay, 


r    ^  f    f 


I 


^ 


^ 


l|l_, Li.  -d  Ir      : 

Turn  and  roll 

Put  the  heaps 

Kiss  her  when 


:in       I  r 
her  o 

be  -    hind 
you        meet 


IB, 
ver, 
her, 
her, 


I  d LI  '-^  ll 

Tell  me  which 

Let  us  play 

Sweet  the  scent 


:f 
is 
at 

ed 


m 


^^ 


'^^  f    n    I 


r    c  r    c 


^^ 


Playfully, 
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RADIOLITE 
WATCHES 


To    Tea 


We  all  know  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  school 
is  not  the  teaching  of  facts,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  good  habits  and  definite  purpose. 

Punctualityisoneofthemost  valuable  habits 
— and  the  disposition  of  time  is  probably  the 
most  important  element  in  a  successful  life. 

Children  don't  ordinarily  think  of  this 
unless  it  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  booklet,  shown  below,  for  which  you 
are  invited  to  ask  us,  presents  a  novel  plan 
by  which  a  child  can  easily  learn  to  utilize 
his  days  most  effectively. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  its  author,  is  well 
fitted  by  widespread  experience  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  how  to  talk  about  it. 

Profitable  uses  for  this  book  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  teachers — especially  in 
opening  exercises  and  assemblies. 

If,  by  its  use,  one  boy  or  girl  can  be  brought 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  Value  of  punctuality 


I       RADIOLITE 
I         WATCHES 


Boys 


and  a  systematic  use  of  time  and  energy,  a 
power  with  immeasurable  results  will  have 
been  created. 

With  the  rudiments  firmly  in  mind,  the 
will  to  carry  it  through,  and  a  good  watch  as 
a  check  on  time,  any  boy  or  girl  will  have  a 
good  start  on  the  road  to  success. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us 
today.  This  book  will  be  sent  at  once,  to- 
gether with  an  unusual  boy-book — "Your 
Boy"— which  tugs  at  the  heart  strings. 

The  watches  for  boys  and  girls— and  grown 
ups — are  IngersoU  Watches — especially  the 
Radiolites,  which,  with  racfi um-lighted  hands 
and  figures,  show  time  in  the  dark  as  clearly 
as  in  daylight. 

Ingersolls  are  accurate,  stylish,  stand  the 
knocks  that  boys  and  girls  give  them  and  are 
reasonably  priced.  Any  dealer  will  show  the 
five  Radiolite  styles  and  sizes — ^$2.25  to  $4.25. 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco       Montreal 


In  funding  for  these  book- 
let!j  please  address  Dept. 
T  Bt   the   nearest   branch. 


RobtH. 
Ingertolt 

CBlBto. 


I  want  those  two 


free  books.     Plaase 

send  them   to  me  by 

/         return    mail,    with    th* 

/        definite  undersunding  that 

there  is  no  charge   and  no 

other  obligation. 
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The  House  Wonderful* 


Hattie  Neubrik 


Morning  Talks  in  Grade  I 

THESE  little  talks  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  child  life,  and  from  personal  obser- 
vation I  am  convinced  that  the  youngest  child 
can  and  should  be  taught  certain  lessons  in  Hygiene. 
It  is  obvious  that  by  due  attention  to  the  means  of  pre- 
serving health  we  may  teach  the  young  a  great  deal  towards 
protecting  the  body — this  delicate  fabric  —  from  injiury  and 
disease.  Therefore  I  am  launching  into  the  world  "The 
House  Wonderful/'  which  though  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
complete  treatise  on 'Hygiene,  yet  contains,  I  hope,  enough 
subject  matter  to  create  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  very 
yoimg  children  an  interest  in: 

1  Certain  simple  laws  of  health  and  right  living,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  weU  being. 

2  A  desire  to  grow  well  and  strong,  and  to  avoid  evil 
habits  that  destroy  health  and  character. 

3  Overcoming  bad  habits  of  neglect  and  carelessness 
and  instilling  habits  of  clean  hands  and  face,  well  brushed 
hair,  clean  teeth,  as  well  as  habits  of  self-control  and  mental 
uplift. 

4  The  love  and  care  for  this  wonderful  body  as  given 
them  by  the  Creator  —  "God's  Master  Work." 

The  House  Wonderful 

Children,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a'  story  —  yes  a  true  - 
story— *about  a  house,  the  most  wonderfid  Palace  in  the 
world. 

This  House  is  not  made  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  wood,  and 
it  is  queer  in  another  way,  too,  for  it  can  move  about, 
just  like  the  turtle's  house,  only  this  house  can  become 
a  Palace  beautiful,  and  the  turtle's  house  always  stays 
just  the  turtle's  house. 

You  have  a  Palace  House  and  I  have  one,  so  has  mother 
and  father,  sister  and  brother,  all  your  pla3rmates  and 
friends  —  in  fact,  every  one  whom  you  know.  Only  some 
have  piHtier  and  stronger  Palace  Houses  than  others,  and 
there  is  a  reason  why,  too. 

Some  Palace  Houses  stand  up  straight,  and  look  proudly 
up  towards  the  sky,  and  some  Palace  Houses  are  so  bent 
and  crooked,  they  look  as  if  they  would  topple  over  at  any 
minute. 

Can  you  guess  what  this  Palace  House  is — well,  it  is  your 
Body.  Your  Body  is  your  little  house  in  which  you  live, 
and  you  can  make  it  a  perfect  Palace  which  is  good  and 
beautiful  to  look  at  if  you  know  how  to  care  for  every  part 
of  it.  On  the  other  Jhand,  if  you  do  not  take  good  care 
of  every  part  of  the  nouse  Wonderful,  it  becomes  ugly, 
sickly,  and  badly  cared  for;  it  is  not  a  Palace  House  at  aU. 

Every  boy  and  girl  wants  his  or  her  house  to  become  a 
Palace  House,  I  know,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  little  things  you  can  do  to  take  care  of  your  body-house, 
for  remember  tiat  is  all  it  needs  —  Just  a  Little  Care 
All  the  Time. 

Kings  and  Queens 

In  every  palace  there  is  a  king  and  queen,  so  in  this  wonder- 
ful Palace  House  about  which  I  am  telling  you,  a  king  or 
queen  may  live  if  he  or  she  is  strong  enough  to  rule  over  it; 
if  weak  and  wavering,  instead  of  kings  and  queens  we 
find  slaves.  Do  you  Uttle  boys  and  girls  want  to  be  Kings 
and  Queens  of  your  Palace  House?  Well,  the  first  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  rule  carefully  and  firmly 
and  keep  control  of  all  bad  feelings  and  evil  thoughts,  such 
as  Anger,  Hatred,  Bad  Temper,  for  these  are  always  lurking 
around  and  spying  in  on  the  Palace  House,  and  if  you  are 
not  very  careful  and  ruling  wisely  and  firmly  these  Bad 
Feelings  will  get  in  and  oust  you,  the  King,  and  rule 

•  Copyrighc.  1917.  by  Hattie  Neubrik 


in  your  place.  They  will  then  treat  you  as  a  slave  in  your 
own  Palace  House  and  you  will  have  to  work  and  try  mighty 
hard  to  get  back  your  golden  scepter  of  Self-Control  and 
rule  again  on  your  throne  of  Right  Living  and  Pure  Thought. 

What  will  you  be  in  your  Palace  House  —  Kings  and 
Queens  or  Slaves? 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  a  king  or  queen.  You  know  "The 
King  can  do  no  wrong"  and  there  is  many  a  time  when 
doing  the  right  thing  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  and  nice  as 
doing  the  wrong.  For  instance,  all  your  playmates  are 
going  in  swimming  and  mother  has  told  you  not  to  go. 
Well,  you  want  to  go  so  badly  that  you  ciisobey  mother. 
You  steal  out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the  creek,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know,  you  have  plimged  in.  Here  is  where 
Disobedience  is  the  ruler  and  you  are  not.  The  King  has 
"lost  out"  and  if  you  are  not  very  careful  and  always  on 
your  guard,  some  other  Bad  Feeling  will  be  hanging  around 
soon  trying  to  make  you,  the' King,  do  something  wrong  so 
It  can  rule  your  Palace  House  when  you  have  lost  control. 

Another  time  you  have  a  nickel  to  spend  for  candy;  you 
nm  down  to  the  store,  buy  a  bag  full,  and  without  thinking 
of  baby  sister  or  Ted  at  home  you  stay  out  imtil  every  piece 
is  gone.  No  wonder  you  feel  sick  and  Body  House  looks 
pale  and  ugly.  First  of  all,  you  were  not  ruling  the  Palace 
House,  but  Selfishness  was,  and  he  is  a  terrible  monster  when 
once  he  sits  on  the  throne  and  has  power  to  rule.  It  was 
Selfishness  and  Greediness,  too,  not  to  save  some  candies 
for  others  at  home.  Then,  too,  you  were  unkind  to  the 
Body  House  by  overloading  it  with  sweets,  too  many  of 
whioi  do  it  great  harm.  You  see,  to  be  a  KLing  and  Queen 
and  have  a  Palace  House,  you  have  to  be  watchful  and  rule 
over  it  every  minute  while  you  are  awake.  It  b  worth 
the  time  and  care,  little  folks.  Would  you  not  rather  live 
in  a  Palace  House?  Well,  fiast  you  must  learn  to  be  a  King 
or  Queen  and  rule  over  all  bad,  unkind  feelings,  learn  the 
habits  of  Self-Control  and  Self -Denial,  which  are  the  large 
jewels  in  the  crown.  Once  you  get  the  habit  of  wearing 
these  jewels,  you  will  grow  into  a  King  or  Q^een  of  which 
every  one  will  be  proud  and  yours  will  indmi  be  a  Palace 
House,  the  joy  and  delight  of  yourself  and  of  all  who  know 
you. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Vitalized  Arithmetic 

{Continued  from  page  4^) 

personal  appearance  is  well  worth  the  time 
and  effort  it  has  taken  to  establish  an  ideal 
for  cleanliness,  and  the  apparent  health  of 
the  group  amply  repays  for  the  tact  and 
thought  required  in  training  to  eliminate 
foods  detrimental  to  young  children. 

In  weighing  the  results  obtained  in  our 
own  school  by  the  experiment  I  find  that 
the  work  has  gradually  become  of  a  many- 
sided  nature,  over -flowing  and  stepping 
far  beyond  the  original  arithmetical  type. 

It  has  permeated  the  home,  school,  and 
community  with  interest,  confidence,  and 
sympathy;  and  more  than  anything  else  it 
has  unified  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  departments. 

The  teacher  taking  up  this  type  of  «- 
pcrimentatwn  should  be  shod  with  the 
sandab  of  faith  — for  she  will  surely 
traverse  divers  and  devious  paths  — and 
should  also  remember  it  has  been  said, 
*iA  little  child  shall  ead  them." 

Keep  the  Colors  in  View 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  are  Uving  in  a 
time  of  history  making  —  the  greatest  era 
of  the  ages.  It  b  a  time  when  the  story 
of  the  flag  cannot  be  told  too  often.  The 
surs  and  stripes  should  be  in  view  to-day 
in  every  school  yard  and  every  schoohoom 
in  every  American  city,  town,  and  district. 
Young  America  should  have  daily  lessons 
in  ftfitriotism. 

Nothing  will  more 
freely  bring  to  the  young 
mind  the  momentous 
struggle  now  on  than  to 
see  Old  Glory  close  to 
the  flags  of  our  Allies. 
The  colors  of  the  Na- 
tions now  banded  together  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  any  schoolroom. 

Americans  everywhere  are  joining  the 
names  of  Washimgton,  Lincobi,and  Wilson. 
Their  portraits  also  will  find  a  welcome 
in  every  school.  Mail  Order  Flag  Com- 
pany of  Anderson.  Indiana,  which  fifteen 
years  ago  outlined  the  earliest  plan  to 
give  handsome  flags  to  schoob  free,  tell  of 
their  latest  plans  to  give  without  cost  the 
stars  and  stripes,  the  flags  of  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  "oil  pro- 
cess" portraits  of  three  great  Presidents. 
The  proposition  is  a  worthy  one  and  is 
fully  explained  in  an  advertisement  to 
be  found  on  another  page  in  this  issue. 

Waiting  for  the  Rain 

Dark  clouds  of  gray  are  hanging 

Across  the  sky  of  blue, 
No  ray  of  light  is  gleaming 

To  pierce  the  darkness  through. 

The  little  leaves  are  stirriag 
And  dancing  in  the  breeze, 

The  little  birds  are  seeking 
A  shelter  in  the  trees. 

The  little  flowers  are  drooping, 
And  waiting  for  the  rain, 

The  little  rill  is  thirsting 
For  summer  showers  again. 

Full  soon  the  rain  will  patter 
Against  the  window-pane, 

For  we  have  never  waited 
With  hopeful  hearts  in  vain. 

—  Marv  V.  Mxers 


The  Lewis  Story  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

By  G.  W.  LEWIS  of  CHICAGO 

Who  has  Solved  Every  Problem  that  has  Puzzled  Rural  and 

City  Teachers 

StaU  SupL  M,  P,  Shawkey  of  Wesl  Virginia  says: — 
*'/  am  convinced  that  your  method  has  great  merit  in  it. 
It  is  founded  on  natural  lawSf  and  is  bound  to  produce 
good  results." 

The  Master  Teachers  of  all  Ages 
Have  Taught  Through  Story 

Marvelous  Results  Have  Been  Achieved  with  This  Method 

Classes  of  ordinary  first  grade  pupils  during  their 
first  year  have  read  eight  primers,  eight  first,  seven  second 
and  two  third  readers  or  more  than  thirty-four  hundred  pages. 

That  they  understood  what  they  read  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  after  a  single  silent  reading  of  a  ten  or 
twelve  page  story  from  a  third  reader,  these  pupils,  includ- 
ing many  only  five  years  old,  would  skip  to  the  front  and 
teU  the  story  in  their  own  words  in  good  English. 

The  result  obtained  in  spelling  is  another  important  feature.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
three  months,  these  pupils  had  mastered  for  reading  purposes  more  than  one  thousand 
words.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  they  could  spell  or  write  from  dictation  more  than  six 
hundred  words. 

Some  of  these  pupils  were  used  in  Institute  work  to  demonstrate  the  results  that  had 
been  obtained.  At  one  institute  a  si.Y  year  old  Norwegian  boy,  who  had  been  in  school  less 
than  eight  months,  read,  to  the  delight  of  all  present,  selections  made  by  the  teachers  from 
books  belonging  to  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

The  teachers  and  several  collie  professors  then  proposed  at  random  the  following  words: 
convention,  intervention,  subtraction,  extraction,  multiplication,  ffrasshopfer,  apple  blos- 
som, butterfly,  congrattdation,  addition.  You  can  imagine  the  surprise  of  all  when  he  spelled 
each  of  the  ten  words  correctly.  These  results  were  not  secured  by  memorizing  mere 
word  forms,  nor  by  phonic  analysis.  Nor  can  teachers  unacquainted  with  the  Story  Method 
understand   how  these  results  are  possible.     This  is  easily  explained. 


It  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  introductory  work  provided  for  the  pupils  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  equipment  provided  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  The  Story  Method  Manual, 
The  Story  Primer,  The  Story  Method  Phonic  Cards,  Vowel  Equivalent  Cards  and 
Seat  Work.  ( 

The  progress  of  the  child  must  depend  largely  upon  tits  spirit  with  which  he  works.  Hence, 
TJie  Lewis  Story  Method  seeks  to  make  the  child  happy  and  contented,  and  to  keep  him  so  from 
the  moment  he  enters  school  until  the  end.  Through  story,  song  and  play  hts  attention  is 
secured,  and  all  work  is  done  because  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  him. 

The  teacher's  equipment  is  made  to  secure  and  to  hold  his  attention.  In  the  Manual 
more  than  thirty  original  stories,  welded  into  a  whole,  grip  the  very  souls  of  the  children,  and 
thirty  full  page  illustrations  fix  the  ideas  indelibly  in  their  minds.  The  Seat  Work  con- 
tains 100  drawings  by  Bess  B.  Cleaveland,  and  the  complete  outfit  contains  more  than 
220  illustrations. 

If  you  thought  you  could  double  your  efficiency  by  attending  a  school  of  methods  for 
one  term  or  even  one  year,  you  would  surely  do  so.  Superintendents  have  written  us  that 
teachers  using  the  Story  Method  are  doing  twice  as  much  work  and  better  work  than  they  ever 
did  with  any  other  method.  Some  teachers  say  that  they  can  do  four  or  five  times  as  much 
work  as  with  any  other  method. 

One  critic  teacher  who  has  sent  us  orders  for  more  than  300  outfits  says  that  she 
would  not  take  $30.00  for  her  outfit,  if  she  could  not  get  another.  One  man  who  has  used 
the  method  three  years  writes  that  it  was  worth  at  least  $100.00  to  him  and  more  than 
$200.00  to  his  schools  the  first  year  he  used  it. 

Remember  that  we  give  full  iastructions  and  furnish  complete  equipment  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  mothers,  and  the  cost  is  so  reasonable  that  no  teacher  or  mother  can  afford 
to  be  without  our  equipment. 


Lillian  .V  Lippman,  Irrington,  New  Jersey 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  resixits  obtamed.  The 
teaching  of  reading  has  been  more  of  a  pleasure  than 
ever  before  in  my  seven  years'  experience.  No  other 
class  has  shown  such  a  lively  interest  and  pleasure 
in  their  work  and  no  other  class  has  been  able  to 
read  so  many  books  during  the  year.  I  am  also 
delighted  with  the  results  obtained  in  spelling." 

Stella  Caupbexl,  Denver,  Colo. 

"My  little  foreign  children  k)ved  it  from  the  moment 
of  presentation  and  now  read  with  such  ioy  in  expres- 
sion. Surely  you  are  to  be  congratubted  upon  having 
found  such  a  'royal  road  to  learning. '" 


M.  ScHWALMKYER,  Florida  Slate  College  for  Women. 
Office  of  tke  President,  TaUakassee,  Fla. 
"Your  Manual  is  wonderful.  I  thmk  the  book  the 
most  concise  and  yet  complete  compendium  of  reading 
that  I  have  seen,  for  all  classes,  irrespective  of 
grades." 

LiLLL\N  Ch.\ney,  WinsUmSattm,  N.  C. 

"The  'learning  to  read'  process  as  you  unfold  it,  is 
so  simple  and  attractive  that  every  child  responds 
with  delight  and  enthusiasm;  and  the  early  and  easily 
acquired  mdependence  of  the  pupils  will  recommend 
your  method  to  every  primary  teacher." 


Write  at  once  for  our  special  30  day  offer 

G.  W,  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

4707  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Digitizec    Chicago,  HI? 
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Talking   Together 

Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  PRDyURY  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Schools  assemble  this  year  iinder  altogether  unprece- 
dented conditions.  Almost  every  one  views  life  with  a 
somewhat  more  serious  mind  than  a  year  ago  and  even  the 
little  primary  child  is  not  too  yoimg  to  feel  this  new  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Even  the  yoimgest  can  be  made 
to  feel  how  immensely  important  it  is  going  to  be  to  the 
world  that  he  use  to  the  fullest  all  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Of  course  this  is  only  a  truism,  but  now  and  then, 
at  long  intervals,  the  world  becomes  acutely  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  things  it  has  always  taken  for  granted. 
This  seems  to  be  such  a  period  and  the  wise  teacher  will 
make  the  most  of  it.  So  b^^  as  if  every  moment  coimted, 
as  if  life  were  going  to  be  a  valiant  contest  for  an  end  worth 
winning,  instead  of  a  slack,  well-fed,  easy  going  affair. 
Seize  the  psychological  moment;  don't  let  it  pass  you  by. 

An  Appeal  to  Read  to  All  Pupila  Old  Enough  to 
Understand 

"When  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  made  upon  us  such 
demands  for  men  and  women  of  knowledge  and  training  as 
have  never  before  come  to  any  coimtry.  Tliere  will  be  equal 
need  for  a  much  higher  average  of  general  intelligence  for 
citizenship  than  has  been  necessary  imtil  now.  The  world 
will  have  to  be  rebuilt  and  American  coUege  men  and 
women  must  assiune  a  large  part  of  the  task.  In  all  in- 
ternational affairs  we  must  play  a  more  important  part 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  For  years  we  must  feed  our  own 
industrial  population  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe.  We  must  readjust  our  in- 
dustrial and  social  and  civic  life  and  institutions.  We  must 
extend  our  foreign  commerce.  We  must  increase  our  pro- 
duction to  pay  our  large  war  debts  and  to  carry  on  aU  the 
enterprises  for  the  general  welfare  which  have  been  begun, 
but  many  of  which  will  be  retarded  as  the  war  continues. 
China  and  Russia,  with  their  new  democracies  and  their 
new  developments  which  will  come  as  a  result,  will  need  and 
ask  our  help  in  many  ways.  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Central  Powers  will  all  be  going  through  a  process  of 
reconstruction  and  we  should  be  ready  to  give  them  gener- 
ously every  possible  help.  Their  collies  and  imiversities 
are  now  almost  empty.  Their  older  students,  their  recent 
graduates  and  their  yoimg  professors  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  trenches,  or  are  already  dead,  as  are  many 
of  their  older  scientific  and  literary  men,  artists,  and  others 
whose  work  is  necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  life  and  for  all  that  makes  for  higher  civili- 
zation. For  many  years  after  the  war  is  over  some  of 
these  countries  wUl  be  imable  to  support  their  colleges 
and  universities  as  they  have  supported  them  in  the  past. 
America  must  come  to  the  rescue.  We  must  be  ready 
to  assume  all  the  responsibilities  and  perform  thoroughly 
and  well  all  the  duties  that  will  come  to  us  in  the  new  and 
more  closely  related  world  which  will  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  world  which  is  now  passing  away  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  war.  To  what  extent  and  how  well  we  may 
be  able  to  do  this  will  depend  upon  you  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  are  this  year  graduating  from  our  high  schools 
and  upon  those  who  will  follow  in  the  next  few  years  to  a 
larger  degree  than  upon  any  other  like  nimiber  of  people. " 

How  the  Schools  May  Co-ordinate  with  the  Work 
of  the  Red  Cross 

Preparation  should  now  be  mado.  to  co-ordinate  next  fall 
regular  class  work  in  clothing  with  charity  organizations 
as  well  as  with  Red  Cross  Chapters.  Students  should  be 
urged  to  save  all  clothing  in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition  for 
winter  work  in  remaking,  that  economy  may  be  practiced 
and  well  made  clothing  be  supplied  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

Clothing  classes  should  be  requested  to  save  every  cut 


ting,  that  these  may  be  gathered  for  paper  manufacturers. 

A  campaign  can  be  started  in  eve^  school  to  stop  the 
waste  of  rags  now  prevalent  in  ahnost  all  country  and  city 
homes.  The^  should  be  washed  and  saved,if  white,  for  use 
in  hospitals,  and  when  unfit  for  this,  should  be  collected 
cleaned  and  sold  for  other  piuposes. 

List  of  articles  needed  for  Red  Cross  Relief  which  may 
with  advantage  be  made  in  Home  Economics  clothing 
classes: 

Towels,  Dish 

Size  -^  18  by  30  inches. 

Material  —  Good  quality  blue  (or  red)  bordered  cotton 
crash,  18  inches  wide,  cut  32  inches  long. 

Wash  Cloths 
Size  — 10  inches  square. 
Material  —  Made   from   old   Turkish   toweling,  heavy 

towels,  or  coimterpanes 
If  desired,  a  cheap  stock  article  of  Turkish  toweling  or 

similiar  material  may  be  purchased  ready  made. 

Hot  Water  Bag  Covers 
Size  — 13  inches  by  15  inches.    Finish  with  draw-string 

at  top. 
Material  —  White  or  ^mbleached  outing  flannel  (Domet) 

or  equivalent  quality 

Gowns,  Operating  {for  Doctors  and  Nurses), 
Two  sizes  — 16  and  17. 
Materials  — "Pepperell,"     "Middy,''    "Lonsdale,"  or 

"Hill"  twill,  or  equivalent  quality. 
(One-half  dozen  in  each  package,  equal  quantities  of  each 

size.) 

Hospital  Bed  Shirts 
Two  sizes  —  18  and  20. 
Material  —  Twill,  same  as  for  operating  gowns;  muslin, 

same  as  for  muslin  bandages,  may  be  used,  but  this 

material  is  not  so  desirable. 
(One  dozen  in  each  package.) 

Pajamas 

Two  sizes  —  38  and  42 

Materials  —  Cotton:  Oxford  (cheviot),  "Riverside,"  or 
equivalent.  Gingham:  "Bates, "or equivalent.  Seer- 
sucker: "Bates,"  or  equivalent.  Outing  flannel: 
"Amoskeag  1921,"  "Teazledown,"  or  equivalent 
for  "fancy"  patterns. 

(Three  suits  in  each  package.) 

Note    Soft  gra3ra  in  plain  or  striped  outing  flannels  are  reoommendecL 

Convalescent  Gowns  or  Bathrobes 
Two  sizes  — 38  and  44. 
Material  —  "Beacon  Mills"  bathrobing,  or  as  near  this 

grade  as  the  market  affords. 
(Tliree  in  each  package.) 
Note    Soft  browns,  grays  or  blues  are  preferable. 

Shoulder  Wraps  or  "Nightwgales" 
Size  —  2  yards  long,  1  yard  wide  or  less,  according  to 

width  of  material. 
Material  —  "Daisy  Cloth,"  or  equivalent. 
(One  dozen  in  each  package.) 

Substitutes  for  Handkerchiefs 
Size  —  about  18  inches  square. 

Material  —  Old  linen  or  muslin,  hemmed  or  unhemmed. 
(One  dozen  in  each  package.) 
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thorized  patterns  for  Red  Cross  garments 
will  hereafter  be  on  sale  at  all  local  dry 
goods  stores  handling  commerdial  pat- 
terns. 

Red  Cross  emblems  can  be  used  only 
on  pajamas,  hospital  bed  shirts,  Moulder 
wraps,  and  bathrobes.  These  emblems 
can  be  secured  at  $4  per  1000  from  the 
following  Red  Cross  Distributing  Centers: 

83  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
411  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
221  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1025  Belvidere  Terrace^  Baltimore,  Md. 
2525  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
67  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
2200  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Directions  for  shipping  made  articles 
can  be  secured  from  the  above  addresses. 

When  the  garment  making  is  well  under 
way,  write  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  for^drcu- 
lars  154  and  164,  and  the  new  circular  on 
Foreign  Relief.  These  will  give  explicit 
directions  for  the  packing,  marking,  and 
shipping  of  supplies. 


To-day,  whatever  may  annoy, 

The  word  for  me  is  Joy,  just  simple  Joy ; 

Whatever  there  be  of  sorrow 

I'll  put  oflf  till  to-morrow, 

Ancl  when  to-morrow  comes,  why  then 

Twill  be  To-day  and  Joy  again! 

—  John  Kendrick  Bangs 


A  SpAialist  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion Commends  the  Lewis 
Story  Method 

Published  by  the  Author f  G.  W.  Lewis  * 
Professor  Coombs,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  Toronto  University,  says: 
"This  Method,  as  outlined  in  the  Manual, 
is  a  combination  of  the  be  t  of  many 
methods.  The  stories,  games,  songs,  and 
seat  work  are  of  such  a  fascinating  char- 
acter that  they  arouse  the  child's  interest, 
attract  and  hold  his  attention  and  direct 
his  thoughts  along  desired  lines.  Tht 
success  of  the  method  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  introductory  work,  the  use  of  the 
cards,  charts,  and  seat  work,  and  the  use 
of  the  element  of  play  (including  story 
and  song),  which  is  of  great  educational 
value.  The  details  and  sequences  of  the 
phonic  work  have  been  so  perfectly  sjrs- 
tematized  and  the  work  follows  well- 
established  principles  sa  correctly  that  a 
pupil  can  read  independently  in  a  ver>' 
short  period  of  time.  Phonics  are  gradu- 
ally introduced  by  means  of  beautiful 
stories  which  appeal  to  child  nature.  The 
fairies  and  dwarfs  take  the  child  into  fairy- 
land. The  stories  are  selected  from  the 
classics  of  childhood,  and  those  in  the 
Story  Primer  so  appeal  to  the  child  mind 
that  he  camot  help  reading  expressively. 
They  ^>arkle  with  life  and  action.  The 
systematic  use  of  words  of  similar  con- 
struction, the  opportunities  for  word- 
building  and  blending;  the  use  of  fairy 
stories,  and  the  opportimities  for  dramati- 
zation all  tend  to  give  the  child  power  to 
read,  and  thus  open  up  to  him  the  story 
world.  The  cards,  pictures,  and  games 
effectively  help  to  bring  the  child  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  story.  The  inexperi- 
enced teacher  will  find  guidance,  while  the 
e3q)erienced  teacher  will  receive  help  and 
inspiration." 

*  See  advextiaeineot  oa  page  407. 


Get  YOUR 

FLAG 

and  the  Fla^s 
of  Our  Allies 


WitbcHjt  a  ccat  oF  cxpenK,  y4)a  can  »« ure  the 
fla^imd  the  r«rtraiLs  needed  iat  your  room. 


FREE! 


Offer  No,  1 :  We  mil  send  you  60  emblematic  flag  buttons  or  assorted 
yAih  portrait  buttons  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Riley.  Your  pupils 
easily  ^  ill  sell  them  for  ten  cents  each.  Return  the  $5  to  us  and  we  will 
send  a  beautiful  silk  U.  S.  Flag,  32x48  inches,  heavy  quality,  on  staff 
with  gilded  ornament,  FREE. 

Offer  No,  2;  A  standard  U.  S.  all  bunting  flag  5  x  8  feet  FREE. 
Fast  colors;  stripes  sewed  and  stars  embroidered  on  both  sides.     For  the 

sale  of  50  buttons  at  ten  cents  each. 

Offer  No,  33  A  set  of  the  Allies'  Flags,  FREE.  Each  16x24  inches,  on 
staff  with  ornaments.  American,  French,  English,  Russian,  and  Italian. 
High  grade  cotton  bunting,  soft  finish,  fast  colors.  Beautiful  for  inside 
ornamentation.     For  the  sale  of  35  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No.  4 ;  Handsome  silk  fla^s  of  the  allies  FREE.  American,  French, 
English,  Russian,  andltaliao.  Each  12  x  18  inches,  onstaffs  with  ornaments. 
Make  beautiful  decorations  for  h<ime  as  well  as  schoolroom.  For  the  sale 
of  50  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No,  5:  Wonderful  "OUProcess"  painting  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Wilst:»n.  13x16  inches  in  a  one  and  a  half  inch  gilded  frame.  For 
the  sale  of  35  buttons  you  may  choose  one  picture,  for  60  buttons,  two 
pictures,  and  for  75  buttons  all  three  pictures,  FREE. 

Offer  No.  6 :  A  fine  Pencil  Sharpener,  FREE.  Large  size.  Sharpens  any 
pencil.     For  the  sale  of  20  buttons  at  ten  cents. 

Write  today,  stating  which  offer  you  accept  and  telling  what  kind  of 
buttons  you  A\ant.     We  ivill  st^nd  them  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY,  !07  Meridian  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana 


That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

WASTER'S  ffeW  INTEKNATIONAL 

DICnONART— The  Merriam  Webiter.        Vhen  questions 

arise  in  the  history  rcx:itation,  in  language  work,  spell  inEt  or  a  bout  ni>tc^I 
people,  places,  foreign  words,  synonyms^  pronuncbiiaii^  new  wordst  fla^s,  stat^ 
seals,  etc.,  do  you  su^st  that  the  Htw  kt<«ii«LIoai]  is  a  tmiversal  question 
answerer  and  contains  just  the  information  dcrircJ  ? 

Dr.  SuzzallonyB:  "Training  children  to  a.  competeat  and  ready  Mwe  of  the 
dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  csn^ulihi^  it  ia  od«  of  the  ijuLin  dutiei 
that  the  ichool  can  perform  for  a  etudcnu'" 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
win.  Why  not  requisition  your  school  o  fBc  lals 
for  the  N«w  hteMtfaaal,  the  One  Supreme 
Authority? 

lUM^  WotIs.  27MPagM.  lltwG>»llMr. 
fWtllartratiMt.  ]2.MIBitfnpUcdEBlriM. 


GKARD  nUZE,  (HigheM  Award)  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 


KBGULAR  nA  INDU-PAFER 

WRITE  for  Spedmen  Pages  and  FREE  Pocket  UapcT 

a  &C,  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass 
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Esctension  of  the  Winter  Menu 

By  Preserving  the  Surplus  of 
Garden  and  Orchard 

About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  France  gave  the  world  an  art  that 
was  destined  to  become  a  potent  factor 
in  the  food  question.  Not  the  least  of  her 
many  contributions  to  science  was  the 
discovery  that  fruits  and  other  foodstuffs 
could  be  preserved  indefinitely  by  heating 
sufficiently  to  kill  bacteria  and  sealing  in 
air-tight  receptacles  to  exclude  all  external 
bacteria.  Many  devices  have  been  per- 
fected in  applying  this  principle  in  the 
home,  and  since  the  advent  of  canning  the 
winter  menu  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  diversified.  It  is  possible  now  to  have 
succulent  vegetables  and  wholesome  fruits 
throughout  all  the  year. 

In  the  general  campaign  against  the 
enormous  waste  prevalent  in  this  country 
we  must  remember  that  economy,  like 
charity,  begins  in  the  home.  In  most 
homes  in  America  there  is  waste  of  some 
kind  going  on  unnoticed,  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  waste  is  that  of  the  garden  and 
the  orchard.  Do  we,  or  can  we,  utilize 
all  the  products  of  garden  and  orchard? 
No,  to  the  first  and  emphatically  yes,  to 
the  second.  There  is  no  reason  why  string 
beans  and  peas,  so  delicious  in  their  prime, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  harden  and  lose 
their  value  as  green  food.  All  can  be 
utilized  by  canning,  pickling  or  otherwise 
preserving.  There  is  nothmg  edible  that 
needs  to  be  wasted.  All  home  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables,  if  put  up  in  attractive 
form,  will  find  a  ready  market  either  in  the 
local  grocery  store  or  in  homes  that  lack 
such  provisions.  By  the  cold  pack  method 
of  canning  anything,  everything,  can  be 
canned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  people  will 
i.  interest  themselves  n  this  cold  pack  can- 
ning, as  it  has  many  points  of  excellence. 
By  the  old  method  of  hot  pack  canning 
many  fruits,  as  strawberries,  lose  color 
and  flavor  and  are  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  few  ever  succeeded  in  canning  vege- 
tables in  that  way.  To  the  uninitiated 
*cold  pack  canning"  means  canning 
without  cooking,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
missed with  the  assertion  that  it  cannot 
be  done.  However,  investigation  shows 
that  it  is  only  the  packing  that  is  cold. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  prepared  ex- 
actly as  usual,  packed  close  in  jars,  fruits 
covered  with  syrup,  vegetables  with  hot 
water,  the  lids  are  fitted,  the  jars  set  into 
boiling  water,  and  the  contents  cooked 
the  required  length  of  time.  Tin  cans 
are  sealed  before  cooking,  but  glass  jars, 
if  sealed,  are  likely  to  burst  from  the  steam 
produced  by  cooking,  so  must  be  left 
slightly  open. 

A  common  washboiler  will  prove  satis* 
factory  in  this  cooking.  A  crate  for 
handling  the  jars  may  be  made  of  lath 
nailed  to  crosspieces  and  provided  with 
handles  for  lifting.  The  jars  should  be 
an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
This  provides  for  free  circulation  of  water 

VeUR  EVES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVINQ  CARE 

than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lusterlens,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  b^'ttcr  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glasses— or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly  —  will  find 
great  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

In  the  Schoolroom  Eyes  arc  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  L^htlng. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Normal  Conditions.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing la  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chiai^o, 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Vour  Druggist 
supplies  you  with  Murine. 


under  the  jars,  insures  even  cooking  and 
prevents  overheating.  All  vegetables  (and 
a  few  fruits)  are  to  be  blanched  before 
putting  them  into  the  jars,  that  is,  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water  to  shrink  them 
and  remove  objectionable  adds  and  the 
unpleasant  "green"  flavor,  after  which 
they  are  dipped,  in  cold  water.  A  large 
square  of  cheese  cloth,  picked  up  at  the 
comers  to  form  a  bag  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  handle  vegetables  in  blanching. 
Cans  are  filled,  set  on  the  crate,  lowered 
in  the  boiling  water  and  the  lid  put  on  the 
boiler.  Water  in  the  boiler  must  come 
up  at  least  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the 
tallest  jar  and  must  be  kept  boiling  the 
required  length  of  time.  The  crate  is  then 
lifted  out,  the  jars  removed  and  the  lids 
screwed  tight,  or  otherwise  sealed,  and  the 
canning  is  done.  Less  time,  less  work, 
less  handling  of  hot  utensils,  less  danger  of 
loss  from  spoiling,and  an  utter  freedom  from 
the  sweet  smelling  mess  that  proves  so 
deliciously  attractive  to  flies  —  these  are 
some  of  the  advantages  of  cold  pack  can- 
ning. 

Whatever  surplus  vou  have,  preserve  it 
in  some  way  either  by  canning,  pickling, 
drying  or  storing.  If  you  don't  need  it 
yourself,  pass  it  on  to  some  one  who  does 
need  it.  The  great  world,  thrown  off  its 
economic  balance  by  Europe's  war,  is 
crying  now  for  food  and  the  cry  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  insistent.  As  soon 
as  the  terrible  "steel  ring**  in  Belgium  is 
broken  and  real  relief  is  permitted  her 
people,  when  the  submarine  no  longer 
menaces  food  ships,  and  when  the  count- 
less thousands  of  starving  children  shall  be 
given  a  belated  chance  for  life,  the  products 
of  your  own  garden  and  orchard,  prepared 
in  your  own  home  kitchen,  will  contribute 
to  the  great  life-saving  and  the  great  work 
of  reconstruction,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  helping  to  fill  the  local  market, 
thus  releasing  other  food  products  for 
shipment.  Every  additional  pound  of 
food  raised  or  preserved  brings  us  nearer 
that  goal  of  democracy  toward  which  we 
are  strixing  —  a  people  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  well  employed,  contented  and 
happy,  each  working  out  his  own  ideal  In 
life  and  each  ever  ready  to  pass  on  to  the 
lesser  fortunate  some  of  the  surplus  from 
his  own  abundance. 

.\nd,  teacher,  where  do  you  come  in? 
Form  a  Mother-Daughter  Club,  or  a 
Canning  Club,  in  your  school  and  do 
some  real  genuine  missionary  work  preach- 
ing I  lie  gospel  of  cold  pack  canning. 


With  reference  to  the  time  of  cooking  the 
following  table,  adapted  from  a  booklet 
publish^  by  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago,  is  a  reliable  guide.* 

TIME-TABLE  FOR  COLD  PACK   CAN- 
NING 
FoK  Scalding  or  Blanchinc,  and  Steulez- 
ING  IN  Cold  Pack  Canning 

Pboducts    Syrups  t    Scald  or  Blanch  Cook 
PruUs 

Apricots    ....  IS:  IW  1  to  2  Min.  16  Min. 

Blackberries  .IS:  IW         No  16  " 

Blueberries     .1S:1W         No  16  ** 

Cherries 1S:2W         No  16  " 

Cranberries  .  .3S:  2W         No  16  " 

Currants    ...1S:1W         No  16  ** 

Dewberries  ..IS:  IW         No  16  " 

Gooseberries   3S:2W         No  16  ** 

Grapes 1S:2W         No  16  ** 

Peaches    . . .  .1S:2W  1-2  Min.  16  " 

Plums   1S:1W         No  16  " 

Raspberries..  IS:  IW         No  16  " 

Rhubarb    . .  .IW:  IS  1-2  Min.  16  « 

Strawberries    2S:  IW         No  16  " 

Citrus  Fruits                       1)^  Min.  12  " 

Apples    1S:2W         IH     "  20  " 

Pears     1S:2W         IH     "  30  " 

Pineapple  ...1S:2W         10      **  30  ** 

Quince 6      "  40  ** 

Figs 2S:1W      15-20     "  40  " 

Same  Specials 

Tomatoes  1-3  Min.  22     " 

Tomatoes  and  Com     T.  2,  C.  8  l^his. 

Egg  Plant     3  Min.  1  hr. 

Pumpkin 5      "  IH  hr. 

Squash      5      "  l^hre. 

Com  (on  cob  or  cut  oflf)    5-8  "  3  hrs. 

Hominy 5     "  1^-2  hr. 

Greensy  Roots,  Tubers 

Dandelions 10-15  Min.         2  hrs. 

Spinach     ' 10-15  "  2  hrs. 

Greens,  all  other  kinds  10-15  "  2  hrs. 

Asparagus 2-4     "  1 H  hrs. 

Beans  (lima  or  string)  "  lH-2  hr. 

Okra    5  "  l>i-2hr. 

Peas 5  "  l}4~2hi. 

Brussels  Sprouts   4-10  "  1)^  hrs. 

Cabbage  or  Sauerkraut  6-15  "  1)^    " 

Cauliflower    3-6  "  13-^    " 

Beets     6  "  lj|    " 

Carrots  6  "  1>^    " 

Sweet  Potatoes    6  "  IH    " 

Parsnips,  Turnips,  etc.        6  "  Ij^    " 

Syrups  for  Canning 
In  making  the  syrups  given  here,  stir 
the  sugar  into  the  water,  and  let  the  syrup 
come  to  a  bubbly  boil.  Boiling  is  not 
necessary;  it  only  makes  a  thcker  syrup. 
Do  not  stir  after  the  sugar  is  thoroughly 
dissolved. 

Thin  Syrup  —  1:2,  that  is,  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  two  cups  of  water.  Use  for 
peaches,  apples,  and  fruits  that  are  not 
delicate  in  texture  and  oolor. 

Medium  Syrups  —  1:1,  that  is,  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  water.  Use  for 
blackberries,  currants,  blueberries, 
huckleberries,  black  raspberries, 
cherries,   plums,    etc. 

A  3:2  syrup,  three  cups  sugar  to  two 
cups  water,  makes  a  medium  thick 
syrup.  Use  this  for  strawberries, 
red  raspberries,  and  especially  sour 
fruats,  such  as  gooseberries  and  cran- 
berries. The  thicker  syrup  helps  to 
preserve  color  and  texture. 

Thick  Syrup  —  2:  1,  two  cups  of  sugar 
to  one  cup  of  water,  for  sun  preser\-es 
and  jams. 

•  Home  Canning  l^  the  Cold  Pack  Method  .'*  Educa- 
tional Department,  lateraational  Harvester  Cotapsiay, 
Chicago.  Price.  Oc.  This  is  a  full,  compkte  gxuAt  to 
canning  and  one  of  the  best  reference  books  on  the 

subjca.  ioqIp 

1  S  indicates  1  part  sugaff  V^^pt  IV^ 
W  indicates  1  part  water.       CJ 
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A  Year  with  the 
Fables 

(Continued  from  page  4^9) 

Mrs,  Eagle  Is  there  anything  else  by 
which  I  might  know  them? 

Mrs.  Owl  Their  feathers  are  softer  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  other  owlets. 
They  have  such  cunning  ways  too. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Your  lovely  children  shall 
be  safe,  Mrs.  Owl.  I  must  go  now. 
Good-bye. 

Mrs.  Old    Good-bye. 

{Exit  Mrs.  Eaile  and  Mrs,  Old  in  op- 
posite directiofis.) 

Scene  II  —  Tite  Owl's  Nest 

{Mrs.  Eagle  is  bending  over  a  nest  in 
which  are  four  owlets.) 

Mrs.  Eagle  These  are  young  owls,  but 
they  cannot  belong  to  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Owl.  Her  children  are  beautiful.  These 
are  very  ugly.  I  will  take  them  home 
with  me.     How  babies  will  like  them 

First  Owlet    Oh,  do  not  take  us! 

Second  Owlet     Mother!    Mother! 

Third  Owlet  Mother  said  you  would 
not  hiut  us. 

Fourth  Owlet    Help!    Help! 

Mrs.  Eagle  You  may  as  well  be  still. 
You  are  not  Mrs.  Owl's  children.  Come 
along.     {Exit  with  owlets.) 

{Enter  Mrs.  Owlj  advances  to  nest.) 

Mrs.  Old  Where  are  my  children? 
I  cannot  see  them.  There  are  some  of 
their  b^utiful  feathers!  Some  one  has 
taken  them.  Can  it  be  Mrs.  Eagle  after 
all  her  fine  promises?  I  shall  soon  know. 
{Exit  crying.) 

Scene    III  — The    Visit   to   Mrs.   Eagle 

{Mrs.  Eagle  is  sealed  near  her  nest  in 
which  are  two  eaglets.  Enter  Mrs.  Owl 
weeping.) 

Mrs.  Eagle  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Owl? 

Mrs.  Old    My  children!    My  children! 

Mrs.  Eagle    Where  are  they? 

Mrs.  Old  Some  one  has  killed  them, 
I  fear.  {Sees  feathers)  You  killed  them, 
you  wretch! 

Afrs.  Eagle  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Owl,  I  haven't 
touched  your  children! 

Mrs.  Owl  But  you  have!  There  are 
their  feathers.  Do  you  not  think  I  know 
my  own  children's  feathers? 

Mrs.  Eagle  But  you  told  me  your 
children  were  beautiful.  How  should  I 
know  those  ugly  little  things  were  yours? 

Mrs.  Old    They  were  beautiful! 

Mrs.  Eagle    This  is  your  own  fault,  Mrs. 


Owl.  I  never  guessed  that  they  were 
yours.  You  should  learn  to  speak  the 
truth.   * 

{Mrs.  Owl  goes  out  sadly.) 

(Curtain) 

Spelling  for  Third  Grade 

Eagle,  neighbor,  often,  quarrel,  dined, 
friend,  answered,  perhaps,  fault,  replied, 
believe,  should,  trouble,  know,  would, 
lovely,  hungry,  remember,  ugliest,  quite, 
guess,  promise,  speak. 

The  ^)elling  lesson  should  be  short. 
Four  or  five  words  are  enough.  Take  the 
misspelled  words  next  day,  adding  a  few 
new  ones.  Drop  those  that  seem  to  be 
known,  but  review  often.  Keep  up  inter- 
est in  not  letting  a  word  "get  away." 
Interesting  drill  is  the  key  to  good  spell- 
ing. 

Method 

Write  the  word  on  the  board.  Point 
out  the  difficult  part.  (After  a  few  days 
the  children  will  be  able  to  do  this.)  Why 
is  this  part  troublesome?  Look  at  the 
word  carefully.  Write  it  three  times. 
Turn  your  paper  and  see  if  you  can  write 
it  without  a  copy.  Compare  with  the 
copy.  Look  at  the  word  on  the  board. 
Spell  orally  two  or  three  times  while  you 
are  looking.  (Note  that  ear,  eye  and 
hand  have  all  helped  to  memorize  the 
word.  After  all  the  words  for  the  day  have 
been  given,  ask  each  child  to  study  the 
lesson  in  his  own  way.  Do  not  object 
if  some  children  use  the  lips,  as  some  are 
ear-minded.) 


Dragon-fly 

Blue  dragon-fiies  knitting 
To  and  fro  in  the  sun. 
With  sidelong  jerk  flittimg 
Sink  down  on  the  rushes, 
And,  motionless  sitting 

With  level  wings  swinging 
On  green  tasseled  rushes, 
To  dream  in  the  sun.  —  Loiveli 

...    the  dragon-fly,  in  light 
Gauzy  armor,  burnished  bright, 
Came  tilting  down  the  waters 
In  a  wild  bewildered  flight. 

—  James    Whitcomb    Riley 

Queen  Anne's  Lace 

Gauzy  gowned  in  fairy  network 

And  caps  of  fairy  lace, 
Dames  colonial  of  the  roadside 

In  the  summer  find  a  place 
In  nature's  glad  possession. 

—  Unknown 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 

OED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  foreign 
^  matter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  m 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merdy  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

EzceUier   Quilted  Mattress  Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding — 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  flufiy  as  new. 
Made  in   All  Sixes 
Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  Pad,  TRADE  MARK 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


Firefly 

The  fireflies  glimmered  everywhere. 
Like  diamond  sparkles  in  beauty's  hair. 
—  Elizabeth  /  kers 

And  lavishly  to  left  and  right, 
The  fireflies,  like  golden  seeds, 
Are  sown  about  the  night.  —  Riley 

Wah-wah-tay-see,  little  firefly, 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 

—  Longfdlaw 


^fC_ 


I  will  teU  you 

How  to  Be  Well 

to  Reduce 

to  Put  on  Flesh 

in  a  scientific  tmLnner,  ia  the  privacy  of 
your  hoEste* 

Ydu  can  Iw  SlroriE.  Viiorow*  —  full  of 
Life  anf)  EnerKy. 

You  can  have  a  Cipar  Skin. 

Ydu  €£Ln  have  el  Good  Figure  —  as  ^ood  its 

Voii  Clin   In  ere  lie  or  reduce  your  wcij^fit- 
l  have  tielpwl  Ml.lXIO  cf  the  most  cultured, 

iatelligent  wumen  of  Amciica  to  tiit  lo  theiw 

t-ery  b^st  —  why  nal  ytmf 

No  Drugs — No  Medicine 

My  pufttii  sJinfily  c-^mply  with  Nftturf** 
Uwi.  I  cnerdy  show  yvu  h^ti  la  use  ihcm  fur 
your  £oad* 

Whiii  My  Pupils  Say: 

"Everj'one  notice  th«  cbaniEi^  in  m^ 
tomfjle^iort^  U  h\i%  lost  rbat  yellow  color,  ' 
'  jusl  think  what  y<w  have  dow  (or  nw- 
LftSt  year  1  weijched  iJlHlLa.,  thiftVear  \4\\, 
and  hivc  nol  i^dJned  iuj  t^umre  biici-  I  mm 
not  wnnkted  cither,  1  feci  w  youn^  ond 
slroiw,  no  riuum^Uism  nr  shiKiiH^b  livtr^ 
i  can  brtJiiht  now^  too  It  is  sujprisiuit 
how  easily  J  did  it  I  feel  15  yeam 
younger/' 

'Just  thinlt!  I  Have  not  had  l  pill  or 
cathiiTtk  since  1  btfKHti.  and  1  used  lo 
take  one  tvery  night." 

"My  itcifto  Acu  infftascd  SO  ibs.  I 
dcm't  know  what  iVfi|ufi>it  id  any  roqix, 
and  my  ntnft  aru  to  rtsitdt  I  slflep  like 
a  buby" 

"!   f«l  at  if  r  could  look  every  mmn, 
wommn  auri  child  in  tht  fate   with   the 
feeling  that  1  4ni  ^fimtnjr --^  ^ipHlualJy^ 
physically  *nd  mcnully.     Rtally^  1  am  a 
stronger,   better   woman.     I  don't  ktio^ 
hflw  la  icU  you  or  lo  thank  you" 
Reports   ike  t^ese  come  tome  every  day. 
Do  ^ou  wonder  I   w^int  ti>  ^^  ffffv  TtamQn 
to  VTbrjfit  health  and  h^pv^be^?     Write  mt 
your  fault*  of  Uakh  tir  figure    Vourcorrcspon- 
denqeis    held  in    strict  CMmfiddcnte      If/ 
cannot  htijj  you    I  will    tell  you   wAol   irrV/. 
My  interrMinft   Injok  Iclla  how    to    staud 
and    -Tinlk.    correctly    liqiI    cootAins     other 
Jidormation  d  v  itii  t  intefr?t  to  women- 
Write  [or  l>:H>kkt,  thure  ia  fio  charve.     If 
ou  do  not    nretl    inc,  yrm  inay  he    acik   lo 
elp  a  dear  friend.     I  hiVe  had  a  wr>iidcrful 
tjJipcricDce  and  I'd  like  to  Udl  you  about   it. 
I  am  a|  my  de^  dojly  froin  V>  until 5 

SUSANNA  COCRQFT 

Dept.  -15.624  £{,!1tcl2ktin  BU^^Xkl^ttSl) 
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TO  INCREASE  STRENGTH 

Power  and  endurance  you  will  find  the 
new  medicinal  combination,  Hood^s  Sarsa- 
parilla  before  eating  and  Peptiron  Pills 
after  eating,  to  be  remarkably,  even  won- 
derfully effective.  Ther e  is  nothing  better 
for  weakened,  run-down  conditions. 


HAHNEMANN    MEDICAL    COLLEGE 
AND    HOSPITAL    OF    CHICAGO 

INCLUDINQ  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

CoUcge  established  1855.  Diploma  from  accredited 
hiffh  school  and  two  years  of  pollege  work  required  for 
entrance.  The  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  open  to 
youn^  women  of  good  character,  ages  19  to  35.  Over 
5000  graduates  of  both  schools.  The  institution  is 
endowed  and  owns  all  its  own  buildings.  For  informa* 
tion  regarding  medical  school,  nurses'  training  school 
or  hospital,  address  DR.  JOSEPH  P.  COBB,  Dtan.  Box  IS. 
2811  Cotta0«  Grova  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EASILY  IN  THE  LEAD 

A  pen  is  very  often  driven,  but  a  pencil  is  easily 
lead.  If  you  sUrt  right,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  right.  Lead  the  children  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  school  year  to  use   • 

Dixon's  Manual  TrainiRg  Pencils 

and  you  will  have  pencil  comfort  the  entire 
twelve  months. 

We  will  show  them  to  you  on  receipt 
of  16c  in  stamps,  and  after  you  have 
received  your  package  you  will  feel 
grateful  to  us  for  bringing  these  pencils 
to  your  notice.  You  will  get  more  than 
your  money's  worth. 

They  are  made  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  g;?'^^:  "S^i! 

Bpeakera,  Dlaloffues,  Flays,  DrIUs,  Qames,  Sonffs, 
searches,  Bntertalnment  Books,  Flairs,  Fsstoonlnff, 
Drapsry.  Tableau  Uffbts,  Bntertaiaxnsnt  Material, 
Bducatlonal  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Beward 
Oift  Cards,  DrawinflT,  Sewlnff,  Oolorixitf .  Alphabet, 
Number,  Readlziff .  Beport,  and  Busy- Work  Cards, 
Becords,  Certificates,  Diplomas.  Drawing  StencUs, 
Blackboard  StencUs,  Colored  Sticks,  Peffs,  Beads. 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeas,  RafQa,  Needles,  Sewlnff  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Brasers,  Scissors.  Maps, 
Olobes.  Charts,  Blackboards,  DiotlonaiT  Holders. 
Address  ta  A.  J.  FOUCH  Ai  CO.,    WABIUDN,  PA. 


Illinois  Training  School  For  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  £xam> 
iaers.  0£fers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wbh  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Fracticai  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospiul,  2200  beds.  Private 
du^  experience  provided  in  other  institutions.  • 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  health,  of  age  (20-35),  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  caulog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
sation  to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Offers  a  three  year  course  to  young  women 
between  ages  of  19-35.  Accredited  by  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 
Monthly  allowance  while  studying.  For  de- 
tails address  Eliza  Conde  Glenn,  Superintendent, 
149  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  IH. 


COiiO  m  YEARLY  INCOME 
>440./U       FOR  LIFE! 

We  offer  y^u  thi^  prospect  for  an  investment 

of  only  SIO.     Write  at  once  for  full  details. 

tURRISON  BROTHERS.  Brincb  E,  Poofhkecpsle.  N.  Y. 


U^  PAGE'S 

CEMENT 

STANDS    MOT  AND  COLD  WATER     lO 


Wild  Sunflower 

Eagle  of  flowers!    I  see  thee  stand, 
And  on  the  sun's  noon-glory  gaze; 

With  eye  like  his,  thy  lids  expand. 

And  fringe  their  disk  with  golden  rays 
—  Montgomery 

Fairy  Table-Cloths 

The  fairies  had  a  banquet 
Last  night  beneath  the  moon, 

They  drank  and  drank  of  cowslip  wine, 
And  daybreak  came  too  soon. 

O,  all  too  soon  the  cock's  shrill  note 
That  called  them  from  their  play; 

They  quite  forgot  their  table-cloths 
To  fold  and  pack  away. 

O,  see  the  fairy  table-cloths 
All  glistening  with  the  dew! 

But  see,  some  naughty  little  elf 
Has  rent  one  quite  in  two. 

Now  hand  to  me  a  needle 
Plucked  from  the  sighing  pine, 

And  thread  it  with  a  cobweb 
Both  silken,  strong,  and  fine. 

We'll  dam  the  fairy  table-cloth 

Before  the  close  of  day. 
We'll  fold  it  up  in  rose-leaves, 

And  put  it  safe  away. 

—  Kate  Louise  Braum 

Four-O'clocks 

The  shade  by  the  barn  is  widening  still, 

And  by  the  trough  where  the  willows 
grow; 
One  by  one  over  Blueberry  Hill 

The  billowy  clouds  go  drifting  slow. 
Down  from  the  bed  by  the  old  white  gate 

There  steals  a  subtle  and  spiced  perfume 
As  the  long,  sweet  afternoon  grows  late, 

And  the  four-o 'clocks  are  beginning  to 
bloom. 

Thin  blue  wreaths  from  the  chimney  twine 

As  some  one  kindles  the  fire  for  tea; 
Scent  of  the  burning  willow  and  pine 

Blends  with  the  garden  spicery. 
The  sun  sinks  lower  along  the  lane, 

Where  seven   poplars  stand   tall  and 
straight, 
And  the  eddying  fragrance  wafts  again 

From  the  four-o'clocks  by  the  old  white 
gate. 

Purple  and  snowy  and  pink  and  red, 

They  fling  their  sweetness  up  to  the  sun, 
A  challenge  gay  from  the  garden  bed 

Just  as  the  long,  bright  day  is  done. 
The  cows  walk  soberly  down  the  lane, 
The  workers  back  from  the  meadows 
come, 
And  the  four-o'clocks  breathe  their  greet- 
ing again  — 
''Welcome,  and  rccningy  and  rest,  and 
home.'' 

Friendly  posies  to  love  and  pet, 

Flowers  of  homeliest,  humblest  cheer, 
They  lure  and  bind  with  a  magic  yet 

Stronger  and  stronger  year  by  year. 
Mystical  dreams  of  worlds  remote. 

Poetry,  passion,  glow  of  the  west, 
M\  in  their  fragrant  greeting  float  — 

*' Welcome,  and  rcctiing,  and  hom€,  and 
rest:' 

—  Mabel  Karle  in  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion 


NO  APPETITE-UTTLE  SLEEP 

Symptoms  of  a  Run-do%^n  Con- 
dition, We  Have  a  Remedy 

We  ask  every  weak,  nm-down  teacher 
to  try  Vinol,  with  the  understanding  that 
their  money  will  be  returned  if  it  does  not 
re-establish  their  health.  Letters  like  the 
following  give  us  confidence: 

"I  am  in  the  millinery  business  and  on 
my  feet  most  of  the  time.  I  got  so  weak 
and  run-down  that  I  lost  my  appetite  and 
was  unable  to  sleep,  had  a  severe  chronic 
cold  and  lost  my  color.  I  learned  about 
Vinol  through  a  friend,  ^nd  >^athin  three 
weeks  after  taking  it  I  noticed  an  improve- 
ment, and  soon  gained  in  weight,  health 
and  strength.  I  am  recommending  Vinol 
to  my  friends  and  they  also  speak  hi^y 
of  it."  Catherine  Hoar,  West  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

In  hundreds  of  cases  where  old-fashioned 
cod  liver  oil,  emulsions,  and  other  tonics 
have  failed  to  restore  strength  and  health, 
Vinol  has  succeeded,  because  while  it  con- 
tains beef  and  cod  liver  peptone,  iron  and 
manganese  peptonates  and  glycerophos- 
phates, its  good  work  is  not  retarded  by 
useless  grease  and  oil. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Easy  to  Write  Delightful  to  Teach 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP 

It  is  as  feasible  for  Rural  Schools  as  for  Cities 
Free  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 
for  all  teachers  who  adopt  the  Palmer  Method. 
Last  year,  thirty  thousand  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  this  Opportunity  to  become 
proficient. 

THE  REFORMATION  18  NATION  WIDE 

Be  progressive;  increase  your  market-value; 

diminish  your  labor. 

TbeHIQH  SCHOOLPALMER  METHOD  MANUAL 

is  ready.    Ask  us  for  a  copy  of  PALMER  .PENMAN- 
SHIP POINTERS  and  other  special  literature. 
Inquiries  SolicUed 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading  Oet  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION 

and  FUN  SERIES 
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At  the  Opening  of  School! 


,^   „,  YOLf  NEED  THESE  BOOKS 


JI  f  rr  ?..^f ''"^'r'"?'''^"^      ^'^"  tiurtiLm,  one  f«r  each  school  mtintii, 

p!!L'?J*^™'*''*f!;.  P'*"  Booka.    SJEitiUr  to  ibi=  Primiry  Set. 
S^]   M    W  ^ft''*?  S<*(«  Htitory.     By  S.  Lium  EnsW  A,M. 


fffl^ 


pQj;ef.     Papfr,  S5 
fcmritized     May  Jjru,^d  ^ith  any  text.    r>iw  l25,(|fJO  copka  ot 


tlif    ///if*'^  P    **'  incflJent  iJrtiiUed  pbni  to  ocoipy  head  and 

fliml    c^''*^iJ;^*^  froiti  SiTtCfiibcr  tn  June.     All  Kfti,!«. 
?1!?^/^*     ^""^   *''^   Sense  Tr»inin|    EMrciaes.     By  M. 

Tujrt    itrii  hcu^-  tr,imiii>?  usf-tcibca  (Tiintdiuwl  in  this  b6uk  are  tht 

^.-  |».ifc«,  J  jfKT,  1  rri^j  The  livei  una  actompIisJiiBeiits  af  J>twev- 
Icrry,  Jones  snd   Farmgut. 

Muri«  of  Sevenly-Sln,  f^ir  :ird  and  4[ii  gndia.  lUtistrsttd 
lR"J"fl  *  ^P^'V^  ''^'- ,  ^^•^  ^^^^*^"  'Tea  l>rty,  Paul  Res  tre". 
£i„';i   r^-'^f J^  "^i^'^^L""'.  ^^^'i^  ^^  Rnntl/e.  aiHi  the  fuurth  jl  July. 

rRp|c>Mal    ruiofc,  on    .\Uihup1s   riuitine^.   ^ntemmminti. 

VVurk,  Kinkrgif len  and  IrjiJuitriaJ  AlaEeriiii 

JSXCZ 


Scjit 


Ttis  !A%n  WitUoiit  a  Waunlry.     fly  EUlward  Everett  Hdle.     For 

U  cfftli  \ou  c^tnnol  find  a.  more  ar>pfaprbte  b«yk  Jot  uj*  m  ytsiir 
cLimes  La-iUy,  Ewry  boy  and  ^pr)  in  the  UpiteH  Stattt  should 
read  this  siory  no*. 

On  Boird  .^  US  Bittleftbip.  By  M.  J.  OkI^.  Far5iJi,  mh.and 
7th  erodes,  llliisiratcpj.  ^?  fom.  t/u^*,  50  cttih.  A  complet.? 
accotint  Di  the  crtJiM?  of  our  ftrcat  fl«*t  irom  Hampton  Roarii  to  Sdii 
iTflficisco^  tuld  by  twu  btiys  wba  took  the  trip,  Tlw5'  tell  of  the 
coast  ruction,  ciirt,  ami  majuiKfintnt  o|  ^  tiattlesbip.  and  of  the 
duDfi.  amuse [ij en ts,  and  tml<  of  the  men. 

ATn«fican  Hftroe*  from  HLilory.  fly  I,  N.  McFee.  For  5 tit, 
(Ith,  ind  7th  pmrtes,  JlJuitrated  >.^  fa-frj.  Chtk,  fift  r^n.'i. 
Invest  histflry  with  the  magic  of  the  pcrjrfjfial  clement,  and  il  cboxm* 
»t  ooa.  This  volume  liewtitws  the  ikttli  of  mn  nv  heroes  w  ho  m?re 
ic^trumental  in  bujIdlnK  our  Jjreat  nation,  S>n|i-iidld  illgstrj lions. 
Uv<i  nf  the  PreiJdeiiN,  fly  E.  S  F.lJis,  l/ksirBted.  For  iiih, 
(!th,  ^nd  rth  sradfii,  ?^6f  Paget.  CU'th.  J^if  fcfltr.  The  Uves  of  Jill 
oui-  Prt^idrnts,  frtini  U  ai!nn«toti  to  VVilsuii.  There  k  no  other 
scwrte  f mm  which  o^n  I  regained  a  cCcrurer  coneeplJon  of  ihe  b^id 

Pfinnplra  of  our  government  ^nd  the  hvo  tif  our  ^reat  men, 
■tfiotic  Sonsi.  i^  i4f^t  Mtfci  F^per,  W  ctm.  The  Star 
Snaiw!k:<l  flLinncr.  Amenca,  Dl^tie,  Coiambia,  the  Gem  of  the  Occwi, 
fiiiiEk'  li^Tnn  f>f  the  Rerjflhik.  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Gmund« 
Irampl  Irjmp:  Tiumf^:  Vanlt«  IlixHUe.  Maiehing  Through 
Lreor^i,  Thu  flntile  Ciy  of  Freedoct.,  The  ^Urscilkise. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  Schoil  Equipment  —  P^pci-,  Pcodb 
Vn5  tilH.k-s  Map^.  ink^^  Ch^s,  Chuir^.  Desks,  Tables! 
JilackLn^di,  B<iok&sea,  ClocU, 


^^ 


^ZESI 


i 


S 


!|l 


FAllJl 


pnt—fm     'mr- 


s^sfssBc:^: 


r 


\ 


THEY  were  made  with  PLASTELINE — the  day  that's  cleaa  This  most 
perfect  of  all  modeling  materiak,  appeals  to  every  teacher  because  of  its  con-- 
venient  form,  its  clean,  non^staining  composition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  manipulated. 

PLASTELINE 

is  perfectly  adapted  for  all  grades  of  modeling  work,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  most  advanced  work  of  Art  Schools,  and  used  by  the  greatest  artistt 
and  sculptors  in  the  worki.  It  is  ready  for  use  when  taken  firocn  the  original 
package,  and  requires  no  mixing  with  water,  makes  no  muss  and  retains  its 
soft,  plastic  condition.  (Pttt  up  iu  ou4  00uud  paekatn,  in  10  artistic  cflon.\ 

^  \WHt§  for  frm  sgmpU  packagt  and  pric$$  to  ukoolaJ 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.*  Sprlntffleld.  Mass. 
For  yonr  convenience—  boston        new  york        Philadelphia        Atlanta        san  francisco 

loar  Qoarter  poand  rolls  io  ■  sqaare  box  Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  Aaenu       Kansas  City:  HooTer  Bros.,  Agents 


America's  greatest  sculps 
tor,  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens,  was  a  constan. 
user  of  Plasteline ;  Fred 
eric  Remington  usee 
Plasteline,  and  it  has  foi 
years  been  the  choice  oj 
Borglum,  Martiny^ 
Brewster,  MarNeil  am 
nearly  all  other  leading 
sculptors. 
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Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   189b 


CooflecdM 


MiM  B.  P.  POSTER,  Maiuigar. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  MmMgw 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  We  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaoon  Street,  Boston. 


Taaohera  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


AgMdM  art  iaily 


oflMn.  IBb&f  wOl  ImIp  yoe* 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

ISO  Boylston  St. 

REOONIMEWD8   TEACHERS.   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  IHSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.     Address 


MARION,  IND. 


This  if  ao  ago  of  speclaliiti—it's  an  afMicy's  boffaiess  to  place  teadhon. 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established  1805 


TEACHERS'  AQENCY  A  superior  agency  for  superior 

353  Fifth  Avo..  NEW  YORK      P«>ple.    We  register  only  reli- 

z*..,^'^*^.^'-  J!F^*S'  ^^i^      able  candidates.    Services  free 
ChicaKO  Off ics,  iH  Ss.  Wabask  Avt.  ,      «    /«.  .  i 

Gorman  Plass.  Managtr  to  school  offiaals. 


PENN  EOUCATIOMAL  BUREAU  ^'^i,  f^  Ssr.Sjr  .SSrSiS:iS.5^^ 

NO    ADVANCE    FEE  pnpared  teacbm  in  great  demand.    208  D  7tli  St,  AllMitowo,  Pa. 


Haira  yoa  •▼ar  rBglataratf  with  ao  agaocy?    It  pays. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS   NEEDED 

For  Emergency  Vacancies  in  17  states. 

The  Largest  Agency  in  the  West. 

WILLIAM    ■UFFEa.    A.M..    Mmnmjmw 


m 


/jC£A^Cy.  EMPIRE  BLD  (,.  DfsvFP  Colo 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlaii  P.  Frmch,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.T. 

70  Fiftk  Avcnoc 

_  _  NEW  YORK 

ReoommeDda  college  and   Donnal  gradoataa,  ipedalists,  and  other   taacbcn  to  ooDagea.  pabUc  and  priirate 

achoob  in  aQ  parts  of  tba  coantiy. 
Advisca  parents  about  schoob. Wm.    O.  PRATT,  Manager 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


TEACHERS  ARE  QOINQ  TO  WAR    «{|y„'^J'JL*-l&^S^«'''^fi^ 

tiiMiu  of  a  UJe  time  to  advance  in  teaching.    Get  a  better  poiJtion  by  enrolling /rcem  this  Agency. 

ARTHUR  B.  CUNa  M|r.  (Cown  (*«  MusmH  VatUy)  KIRK8VILLE.  MISSOURI 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 


»A  Pwk  SkHl,  BMtow,  Mass. 
tse  Fifth  An.,  Nm  York,  N,  T. 
900  THU  BUg.,  Btrmimaiam,  Ala. 
$8  B.  Jaeluou  Bhd„  cScaga,  Itt. 


317  MasmU  Tampk,  Dtmm,CaL 
SliJammal  BUg.,  PnrtUmi,  Or$. 
Ml  SkoBuck  Awtmm,  BtrkdayXaL 
SSS  CU,  Bk.  Bldg.  Us  AngtUs,  CaL 
Send  to  any  addraoa  abovt  for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


The  "ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES"  given  in  the  manual  of  the 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

is  "THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN/'  say  a  professor  of  education,  a  dty  superintendent 
and  a  publisher.    Free  to  eastern  teachers. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

ESTAmusHeo    laao 
623  Sooth  Wabash  Avcnoc 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Wastam   Offba:   tPOKAMC,   WAtHINOTON 


OUR    BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business/' 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


NOTES 

Watch  the  Waste  Basket 

"Worthless  as  a  bit  of  old  paper''  used 
to  be  a  term  of  scorn.  But  old  paper  has 
lost  its  worthlessness  to-day,  for  old  paper 
can  be  converted  into  new,  and  the  supply 
of  new  paper  is  gravely  limited. 

There  are  not  many  things  that  the 
ordinary  person  can  do  to  relieve  the  paper 
shortage  directly.  He  can  dispense  with 
some  of  the  bag^  and  wrappings  that  store 
clerks  put  around  his  packages;  he  can 
make  old  paper  take  the  pkice  of  new  when 
he  wraps  his  own  bundles.  If  the  shopper 
carries  his  own  bag  he  will  need  fewer 
paper  ba^.  Many  goods  come  suflBciently 
wrappedyup  to  make  a  'paper  covering 
unnecessary.  Why  put  paper  over  a  card- 
board package?  T^t  the  shopper  drop 
it  into  one  of  those  convenient  green  doth 
bags  so  much  despised  and  yet  so  useful 

The  shortage  of  paper  is  becoming  more 
and  more  acute.  Newspapers  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  the  number  of  pages  and 
before  the  war  is  over  greater  reduction 
wHl  be  necessary.  In  England  many 
publications  have  disappeared,  and  even 
the  greatest  dailies  are  mere  shadows  of 
their  former  business.  One  of  the  largest 
Sunday  papers  in  England  now  prints 
only  eight  pages  per  issue. 

If  we  give  the  same  thought  to  the  waste 
basket  as  we  are  now  giving  to  the  garbage 
can  the  American  people,  who,  as  a  Nation, 
are  the  greatest  readers  of  the  world,  will 
suffer  less  curtailment  in  the  amount  of 
their  information. —  Boston  Globe 


Mollis  Dann  Music  Course  By 
HoUis  Dann,  Professor  of  Music,  Cornell 
University.  The  series  comprises  the 
following:  First  Year  Music,  Second  Year 
Music,  Third  Year  Music,  Fourth  Year 
Music  (in  preparation).  Fifth  Year  Music 
(in  preparation).  Manual  for  Teachers. 
368  pp.  Complete.  The  same.  Book 
One.  144  pp  The  same.  Book  Two. 
244  pp.  Music  Writing  Books— -Three 
Numbers.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Atlanta:  American  Book 
Company. 

This  Course  has  no  starUingly  new  ideals. 
It  holds  fast  to  the  dual  aim  of  all  present- 
day  public  school  music  teaching  —  to 
create  or  devdop  in  the  diild  rausic^ 
appreciation  and  to  give  him  the  ability 
to  read  music  easily  and  sing  it  intelli- 
gently. But  to  entertain  an  ideal  is  one 
thing,  to  achieve  it  another.  It  is  in  its 
equipment  for  accomplishing  these  ulti- 
mate aims  that  the  HoUis  Dann  Music 
Course  differs  from  other  systems,  and 
excels  them. 


Wanted  —  Teachers    to    Learn 
Dress  Designing 

All  ambitious  teachers  should  learn  Dress 
Designing  and  Dressmaking,  enabling  them  to 
design  and  make  original  dothes  for  them- 
sdves  and  friends  and  also  to  increase  their 
salaries  by  teaching  this  important  subject 
You  can  just  as  well  have  six  spedally  de- 
signed druses  for  the  price  you  now  pay  for 
two  copied  dresses. 

Large  descriptive  book,  containing  sample 
lessons,  can  be  had,  without  charge,  by  writ- 
ing to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  859, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Those  mterested  shouW 
write  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted. 
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Teachers     Get   Government 
War  Jobs 

All  icachtrs*  both  men  ami  womQj\,  shouhJ 
trv^  the  (iovi^rnmenl  examuialions  s^njn  It)  he 
held  Lhroughiiut  the  t^nlire  ojunirj'.  The 
posilion^  to  bf  lilled  pay  from  HMJO  tn  |Ijj()(); 
h;i\'e  slitjri  hrnir!»  and  annuiii  \iicalions,  and 
lift*   pvTfiitirjns. 

Thuse  iniertsted  Svhfjuld  vvrilo  imrnnliately 
tti  Franklin  Jn^lUiite.  f)epL  (i  2:^1 ,  Kmhister, 
N.  v.,  for  largt*  drsrriptn'L*  txK>k,  showitiLt  tho 
pcHitioris  oblainahlf  aticf  ifivinK  rnaiu  s^ttnple 
examination  fjLie^tinns,  vchuh  will  bt  st^nt  fre^ 
of   chaixe. 


Opening  of  School 

Hack  to  I  ho  schoolroom, 

Awa^'  from  the  cool  k'***"^^ 
Of  whisfKrin)^  liranchcii  in  shatlowy  ruxjks; 

Away  from  the  <  hamis 

Of  gnintlpapa's  farms. 
The  chiUlren  are  hastening  bark  in  iht-ir 
l>*Miks. 

rht'  youngest,  the  sweetest, 
Tht'  gravest,  the  neatest. 
ThL*  rlark  and  the  fair,  the  short  and  I  he 
tali, 

The  sad  little  cases. 
With  glad  litlle  faces  — 
The  teacher  right  jovfullv  weiromts  I  hem 
all. 

For  out  in  the  wild  wood. 
Renewing  htr  chilxlhtwjiL 
t\>mmuning   wilh   nature   whire  n'Mhing 
annoys. 

Full  often  a  I  hum  in  g 
Of  sunset  ♦  a  yearning 
Wouhl  conif  for  a  sight  of  hrr  girlies  and 
I H  >y  s . 

So  bat  k  to  the  schoolroom. 

Away  from  the  ct>ol  ghmm 
Of  river  and  nvomUain,  of  foresi  and  glen. 

With  bright  smiling  iVntures, 

Both  ihiiiiren  and  tcachtTs 
Go  cheerfully  l>aek  to  their  labors  again. 
—  Lank    Shiiu^    Rut 


Did  you  ever  chance  to  see  theni^ 
A II  t  h  ose  ge  n  1 1  e  f  ol  k  s  of  i  o  r  n , 

Who  I K ! w  f ri >m  n \i>r n  till  e ^ e n i n g , 
And  from  evening  until  morn^ 

How  they  Ih>\v  and  In* mi  and  curtsy 
With  the  n  HI  sic  of  I  he  bree>:e, 

Which  whistles  all  their  tunes  to  them, 
And  rustles  in  the  trees! 

Ifow  [wlite  they  are  and  stately 
As  I  hey  i  lent  I  and  dip  s<j  low, 

Like  ladies  in  the  minuets 
Of  long  and  long  agi>! 

—  Kit!  fur  hie  B.  OiVni 


PARKER^S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A    [..Ui"L  frt'iHil  (■iM^it  *<i  niP-rit. 

Iln-ll-  Tin  lA.liii  rtU'  afiiir]J-iJ!r. 

FcRT  ReatoriniE  Color  and 

Beauly  to  GrK;r  and!  Fftdcd  J-la.i#. 


TEACHERS'    HELPS 

j:.i-.jr-t     .i.:i.J     MNirVi'st      HViy     [,> 
tii-^riiMnV'.  i^  lit  u-^r 

Modre    Push-Pins 

mwfB  nnlidctii  llttitftn,  Iftr  titiniier 
hjih't  Tzt*t\<,  Cur  Irinu'l  |iij  lorr 
|C   miET'>r-,.  etc.     Ai '^i.ttit.rti^ri 
l!a.tdwan.%  Dm^  jnd  PhoLj 

^L]|>|lly  ^[irril":  

Jn    C.ui.j.la    i;^.      S;irn[.L'.   Liml    hi..^klr;i     f 
SM.4i,M0OR£  PUSH-PIN  U>^  Phils jtelpli 


A  Home  Picture 

O.  the  hajjpy  linle  horn?  when  the  sun 
shone  out. 

And  the  busy  little  mother  got  the  chif- 
dren  all  about; 

And  Johnny  fftchcd  the  water,  and 
Tommy  brought   the  woocL 

And  Billy-boy  lieil  both  his  shoes,  as 
every  laddie  shouiri  — 

And  Dannie  rocked  the  cradle  with  a  clat- 
ter and  a  stmg. 

To  make  the  litlle  sister  grow  so  pretty 
and  so  strong. 

O.  the  sweet  peas  and  the  mornrng-glories 

climbing  round  the  door. 
And  the  lender  vine  of  shadow  with  its 

length  across  the  iloor, 
O,  the  'pinies*'  and   the  roses,  and  the 

quiver  of  the  grass, 
And  t  he  cheer>>^  call  of  friendship  from  the 

neighbors  as  they  pass. 
O,  the  sculBe  and   the  shouting,  and  the 

little  mothi-r's  la\igh 
As  a  rabi>it  starts  up  s*imewhea*,  and  her 

'great  helps'*  scam(>er  off, 

O,  the  happy  little  home  when  the  twilight 

fell, 
Antl  all  along  the   meadow  rang  the  oKJ 

cow  bell 
With  a  ifnkle  that    is  music  through  the 

rushing  ^^{  the  years  — 
And  I  stv  the  Htile  mother  in  the  trenihle 

of  the  tears, 
And   1    hear   her   happy   laughter  as  she 

cries.  ^'The  boys  have  come/' 
And  we  know  she^s  getting  supi>er  in  ihe 

happy   litlle   home. 

—  Limist    R.    Btikrr,    ift    Loamwihr 


HOME    STUDY  ~  FR5E    TUmON 


.     .     .     The  sunduwer  mrns  on   her  gt^l 

\s  hen  he  set  s 
rhr  s.ime  look  that  sht^  inrned  whtm  he 

rose.  —  Aftiitrf 


Teachers    Wanted 
$100  to   $150   Month 

All  ie:icht?r.s  idiould  if)'  die  United  States 
(Jovemment  examinations  to  be  held  ihruii^h- 
out  the  entire  eounlry  during  the  Fidl.  The 
[Mjsitinns  to  he  iTlled  [>ivy  from  |lLMM)  lo  $\sm; 
have  shnrl  hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  intcrestc*!  should  write  im- 
mediately lo  Franklin  ln:5lilute.  I>e]>t.  tll^L^l. 
Rochester,  1V\  Y .,  for  schedule  showing  all  ex- 
ami  n;U  ion  dates  antl  places  and  large  desent>- 
tive  biK>k,  showiniL:  the  (K»siliuas  obtainable 
and  giving  many  !>ample  examination  qucs- 
u\>ns,  which  will  be  sent  fa^e  ol  charxe, 

PRIMAilY    WET  HODS    ijy  tomr^pt^Rdrnw 

A  iW.imiU\  uuiitikitl   iMiiiiiat;   in   lUe  h^^t    methcMJi  v*t 
tisichiti^.    Address  NIILLIE^  E.  COOPER. 

no  W.  KlnjE  St >  JohBiun  C\ty.  T*iin. 


School 

Supplies 


Kur  Klndcra«rten  ari4  PrJmiry 
Qrad»,  iiitjiudjiig  all  suppMtes 
pertain  ill  to  Ihe  Induitrlil 
brimcli«5,     sut  h    as    Mn  rj  a  a  \ 

In  inin^  Suf  *j^t>c!j,  1  >  r  j  w  i  n  k 
r.ttK;r,  Rei^l,  Rallia,  Cross  Siiich 
c\inva.4.  Scrim,  HurlA|i«,  Cun.- 
stnictlijn  Piif«:rs.  Chair  Cane. 
\UK^k  Rirs^^bp:  a  mi  Weai  tni? 
M  Li  I  t'fia  h ,  Mil  ^K.  ( 1  h  y\jt."ii ,  Ctm  rt  s, 
CriLVririi,  Writ  in (^  t^^rrt'^.ctc. 
CiataloK  Free 

Garden  Clt|  Educational  Co, 


Why  tii>t  uiiliie  your  hjiiift-  tsmi-  while  temrtiini,'.  and  a^isci 

{I'uur  vuiialiiHi  mr>rilb^.  hy  UiliiinH  jl  rinut^c  i^t  insiniiiLion 
jy  mail?  Vou  willLi:  tnxihlfil  in  remjer  more  valiajahk- 
scr\ktfl!iii  irni'hi^f;  jdu  wll  :^ln,>npti  ihr  linic  rcquirctl 
to  cijm()Ji:tr  youf  N<tnna.l  or  Culleiiet  tiurrf:  you  can  ptr- 
rjjre  youTStjlf  to  secure  ii  hetltr  iK^^Uion  aM  hinhtr 
salury  U^r  I'^xt  year.  Canit%cpc  CctllrKc  hsis  licl|M«i 
[houwiTnls  ta  prcpctru  for  julviinctrrl  (H.isi(i««ji  a*  rcachers. 
lK>«.■lEkl^^]^r^b,  strnoj^rji fillers,  jtuVL'rnoieni  cmplayrr*. 
sak^rnuh   l-iwyers,  wml  cfi|U:in(ri?nt:  ajid  \\  can  help  you. 

1-or     free  TuftJoti   Plan      sjid  full  ptirliciilans,  sciid 
your   tiumr   and    aridrrt^    t^ 

Oept.    li,    CARNEGIE  COLLEtiE,    Rr>ff««,   Ohio. 


Comlr*.  eu-todTip,   com- 
mtrciftl^  nvwipiiVier  and 

I'iBStrl  llirl  Crmj-un  i\,T' 
Ema.H,  By  Mail  ur  l^^'iCftl 
rjas^i^H  10  LESSOH& 
FfttE^WrilefOrArlElook 
AtSQCiATEO  ART  3TUDIQ*.33A  rj>tlran  B4ill4<n<,  Haw  V^fll 


DRAWINQ-PAINTINQ 

Learn  at  Home  hy  Maii 

Special    Lloalled   OftBr 

K<imc  ii  udy  CH.jiji&ei  in  Fr«c- 
himij  Dniwinifp  Wa!»h  tlrawitvf^ 
Water  Coltjt  and  4.)il  PjiiTitinc, 
I3litstr;»liii^  anJ  Cartnci'i  ini;. 
Von  cJn  d*-vclop  ycnif  talcoi. 
Pire*  Scholarship  Awjird.  Your 
name  and  address  bHo^zs  you  \u\\ 
parfii:ular»  of  thi^  utiiit^Tial  of^er 
by  retufm  mail  and  our  haodfiomi^ 
ilfo^iraled  An  Anrriial. 
FINE  ARTSJNSTlTUTn.  StyJio  AO*.  0*iha,  Nf*. 


TEACHERS 

I 
F 

Y 
O 
U 

N 


HISTORIES,  \vritL-  fur  infor- 
mation concerning  M  < i  r  r  i  s  * 
ImxjIcs,  one  million  of  which 
have  bten  sold,  Andrews' 
History  for  high  sch<^H>ls  and 
Andri'ws*  Brief  History  for  7th 
and  Sth  grades. 


LANGUAGE    BOOKS   of 

l^\ce|>tiu^al  merit,  ytitj  ^Imuld 
nnt  fail  to  consider  Wilcox's 
Daily  English  Lessons  for  all 
elementary  grades. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL 
TEXT  BOOK,  of  course 
ymi  want  the  \w<X,  and  that  is 

Da%is's  Pnxluclive  Famiing 


D 


i  ORRFSPOS  DEKCE  SOL ICTTED 

I  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Philailelphia  Chicago         Boston 


HOME   GEOGRAPHY 

By  PROP.  HAROLD  W.  PAIRBAP4ICS 
8erkcky,  Cm\. 
-l.ih/iUJ  ^y  City  uf  Ho^ton,  Xtftrm/f^r  j>6^  ^go^ 
For   C'S^  in  tiraJn  /t\  and  l\ 
I  have  found  it  a  mf>st  helpful  and  valu- 
able  b<>ok.     Mr,   Fairbanks  has   the    power 
yf    vitalizing  his  geography  siurjcs  for   chil- 
drL^n,   and   ihis  most  helpful    ami    deHghtfu  I 
lU^iUiy  is  ill  t'viduncc  on  every  paj^e  of  this 
new    b«H)k.     1   shall  certainly  n-commend  ki 
use  in  my  nature  studv  classes 

Ann 4  Brmmin  Cn«iTOCK 
gwr^uv  oi  Naiurt  Si^Av,  CtffmtU  Vmv.,  /Ifc^fa.  S.Y^ 

240  Tflgi^s.      El  taut  i  fully  lllustratei'^ 
doth,  60  cents 


Educational  Publiabj^g  Company 
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ABookWorth  While- 

^E'  ..mmm^A  ■■■■■■  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^B       W.      11 

Moneg-DacK 
(juaraniee 


1;^^ 
j^>.. 


This  partial  list  of  contents 
shows  the  varied   character^ 
of  these  stories. 


Abraham  and  Isaac 

Abraham  I^mcolti  (Feb.  IJth) 

Abiialam 

Advrnmr^f  of  Thor^  The 

All  FooiV  Day  f  April  liU 

An  Army  of  Two        ^ 

Antonio  Canciiva 

Apple  Tf«'i  Children.  The 

G*d-TemprrFd  Squtrrel,  The  '  ' 

Bmkef  Boyt  &tid  the  Bcci,  The 

B«rnircidr  Feaii,  Tht 

Beautiful  Haod,  The 

Bell  of  Atri.  The 

Benny  in  BeattUnd 

Beowulf  ConciueTft  the  Ivfarsh  Monttrf 

Beowulf  Slay*  thr  Fire  Dragon     * 

Beowulf  Slayi  the  Water  Witch 

Bmding  of  Fennr,  The 

Blind  Mati  *nd  the  Elephant,  The 

Bobbie,  the  Powdef  Boy 

Buyhgod   of  Georae   WAshinatOn,   Th< 

iFeb,  33nd> 
Bruce  ahd  the  Spidrr 

Cotumbui  iDiicDvery  Day,  Cct.  Wih) 

Damon  and  Fyihiat 

Dick  Whitiintion  and  Hii  Cat,  Fan  On« 
Dick  Whiiiington  and  Hit  Cat,  Part  Two 
Dvimmlint's  Gocae 

Faithful  Bruno 

Fi»hcrman  and  the  Genie,  Tilt 

FottT  Leaf  Clover 

Freyja'i  Necklace 

Gift*  of  ihc  Ni»th  Wind,  The 
Girl  Who  Wanted  Everytnint,  The 
Golden  Tcrtich,  The 
Grateful  Indian.  The 

How  a  Girl  Saved  a  Fort 
Hdw  Georie  Saved  the  Tram 
How  the  Rabbit  Got  Itm  CottCMi  Tail 
How  Wc  Came  to  "H^^t:  Umbfellai 

Johnny  *  Rabbit 

Joteph  and  Hii  Bfrthrcn,  Part  One 

Julia'i  Pre%*-nce  of  Mind 

Kind  Hearted  Policeman,  The 

Kmg  Cophetua  and  the  Besgair  Maid 

tCrii  and  the  Bear 

Lame  Prince,  The 

Latona 

Leak  in  the  Dike,  The 

Legend  of  the  Mountain  Aih,  The 

Light houtc  Keeper's  Of anddaughter.  Tll« 

Little  Gray  Lamb.  The 

Lookini-Gleii  Witch.  The 

Uagic  Pot,  The 
Mighty  Men.  The 
Moset  in  the  Bulrushei 

Ny  mberc  Stove,  The.  Part  One 
Nijrnbtri  Stove.  The,  Part  Two 

Odin  and  I  he  Dwarf* 

Pattitig  of  Sif  GmUhad.  The 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamclin,  The 

Pip1>A  Pas  set 

planting  an  Orchard  (Arbor  Day) 

Riince  and  the  Dragon,  The 

Jt»ce  wilh  a  Flo<?d,  A 

Ragi 

Robert  E.  Lee  {Jen.  19th) 

Robert 'ft  Ride 

Saint  George  and  the  Dragon 

Samion 

Seed 51  of  Gold 

Stegfricd  Slayi  the  Dragon 

Sttdom  and  Gomarrab 

Story  of  the  Jackbean 

Swi»i  Wood  Carver,  The 

Thanksgiving 

Xhor  Conicndi  with  the  Gianti 

Thrifty  Squirrels.  The 

Tiny  Tim.  Part  One 

Tiny  TiiTiH  Pari  Two 

Tubal  Cnin 

Virion  of  Sir  Launfal,  The.  Part  One 

WaK  Winit* 

White  Cat,  The,  Part  One 

Why  (he  Bluebird  Carhei  Hatipineii 


AND  100  OTHERS 


,5j;to^ 


,S^^^ 


l.'tM   i'J      1] 

1,1  ■.*:.■■.•.   \\  \ 

L' '"'f.-fH'-. 


\\  voii  till  St  dries  ynu  uv\%\  this  un  usual 
lKM>k  —  till  niiilttr  b<m'  many  ullii^r  sff*ry 
(>iKjkH   atf   fivaihjblp   fur  ymir   use, 

WORTH    WHILE    STORIES 
FOR  EVERY  DAY 

the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  published  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
grafleSj  pruv^des  in  one  vtilume  ii  sturj^  f*>r  every  day  of  the  schixil 
y  e^  I  r  %\' j"  t  In  m  t  repe  t  i  t  *  on  —  a  f  c  a  t  u  re  em  bo*  i  led  i  n  no  oi  h  e  r  s  to  ry  boo  k . 
These  stones  are  not  the  choice  of  one  individual  —  they 
represent  the  story  ideals  of  an  ex[>erienced  teaching  faculty.  Their 
value  has  bt^-n  firoven  by  actual  schmilriKim  use  and  the  hundred 
and  eighty-five  stones  S4.*lected  were  uhtjsen  from  ten  times  that 
nundxT  usc^d  and  tested.     These  stories  are  told  in  your  own  ^^ 

words    -yuu  do  nut  need  tu  retell  them;  simply  read  ihem 
as  they  are  written  and  the  youngest  pupils  will  under 
t^tand  their  meaning  and  moral. 


/I  4»j^ 


A* 


This  beautiful  bo<jk  of  424  jiafres— bfg  type, 
easy  to  read-- is  suld  ti»  you  wil/i  the  under- 
standing that  if  you  do  nut  find  it  all  that  we 
cl 
to 
in;  ^ 

prom] 
rcf\j nd  V'! jiir  %  1  ,."it I.    St^nd  >< mr  ortlt^r  un 
ihi:  n»u|nni  atlachcil.     It  will   J>c  ai> 

1 


standing  that  if  you  do  nut  lind  it  all  that  we  ^^^'  A^^ ^^  ^"^ ^ 

:laim.  u  \\d  a  b<M>k  l  hat  will  be  of  rea(  service  <ii.^  \?>  V\^..<*^ 

to  ynu  everyday  of  the  school  year,  you  ^^  ^  j^^^^ 

wvAV  return  it  to  us  within  five  riays  ^^^    \a^  ^^  ^"^ 

dler  recei[it  and  we  will  promjKtIy'  ^^     :^^^\<>^^^ 

xiund  Vfinr  $]  ,Ml     St^ml  yimr  ortk-r  un  *  >^*^'     j»  "^ 4,^  ^"^^  ^"^ 

:ht^  nnrinmatiachcil.     ltwiilJ>cai>  >C^*    ^y^rJ^^J" 


L|>letl  In  any  Miltim   liradLy    Co.  ^^      .<-*''^    ^\^^ 

^ .^   j^:^:^  y 


--'■>><> 

■^^.-'■n^ 


^ 
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t>RIMARY    EDUCATION 


October  1917 


Un/iiS  BOOK 
TEACHERS 


Latta's  Book  for  Teachers 

With  Magazines  and  Other  Purchases 


READ  THIS 


Latta's  Book  for  Teachert— The 
new  edition  is  9x14  inches,  contains 
288  pages  and  weighs  two  pounds. 
It  represents  the  efforts  of  several 
prominent  educators,  including  J.  E. 
Cundy,  a  new  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Latta 
as  an  efficiency  expert.  In  short. 
Latta  and  Cundy  are  together  and 
they  solicit  correspondence  on  any  line 
of  school  work.     Their  new  book   is 

full   of  drawings,    stories  and   helpful 

suggestions,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: How  to  Begin  a  Rural  School;  the  latest  approved  methods 
of  teaching  all  the  common  branches,  mcluding  Agriculture,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Manual  Training;  also  three  complete  programs — a 
patriotic  program  called  "America  First ;"  a  temperance  play  called 
"Seven  Blasts,'*  and  "A  Community  Benefit  Program,'*  and  helpful 
information  about  five  other  programs;  the  first  two  having  been 
secured  at  an  expense  of  over  $300.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
sapr  more  about  this  splendid  book  when  you  know  that  it  also  con- 
tams  three  splendid  25c  books  mentioned  below.  Order  a  copy  and 
if  you  are  not  well  pleased,  let  us  know  and  we  will  return  the 
price  paid  and  allow  you  to  keep  the  book  as  a  present.  Isn't  this 
fair?  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00,  or  buy  $5.00  worth  of  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  pay  only   50c  for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers. 


OUR  BEST  OFFER 

Add  only  65c  to  the  price  of  each 
of  the  following  and  ask  for  either 
Latta's  Book  for  Teachers  or  $1.00 
worth  of  supplies.  Make  two  or 
more  such  purchases  if  you  wish. 
Normal     Instructor- Primary 

Plans,    one    year $1.50 

Practical  Methods,  Aids  and 
Devices  for  Teachers  with 
Normal     Instructor,    1    year, 

new    or    renewal 5.50 

Pathfinder,    1    year 1.00 

Progressive  Teacher,  1  year. . .   1.25 

Midland    Schools,    1    year 1.00 

Industrial    Arts    Magazine....    1.50 

School    Century,    1    year 1.25 

School   Education,   1  year 1.25 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  1.50 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  2.50 
Scientific  American,  1  year...  4.00 
Woman's    Home    Companion..   1.50 

Pictorial    Review,    1    year 1.50 

Marion    George    Plan     Books, 
Primary   or  Intermediate,   10 
vols,  in  each  set,  per  set. . . .  2.25 
Year's  Entertainments,   10  vol.  1.00 


nORMALDlsreUCTOR 
^^  PRIMAKY  PLW15 


Primary  Education,  1  year. ..  .$2.00 

Popular  Educator,  1  year 2.00 

School   Arts  Magazine 2.00 

Etude,   1   year 1.50 

Guide  to  Nature,  1  year 1.00 

Christian  Herald,  1  year 2.00 

Review  of  Reviews,  1  year....  3.00 

Everybody's  Magazine 1.50 

St  Nicholas,  1  year 3.00 


Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers— Postpaid 


the  use  of  stories. 


^         Utts'8  stories 


In  preparing  this  book 
the  needs  of  primary  and 
rural  teachers  were  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  ^  New 
stories  and  old  stories  for 
opening  exercises  and  for 
language  —  all  illustraud 
by  dra^in^s  for  sketching, 
paper  cutting  or  modeling. 
Contains  helpful  informa- 
tion for  teachers  regarding 
Price,  postpaid 25c 


Seat  Work 

A  new  book  representing 
the  efforts  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  best  primary 
and  rural  teachers.  We 
doubt  if  it  is  possible  to 
find  such  praetieal -mfor>- - 
mation  elsewhere.  Order  . 
one  and  you' will  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  provide  profit- 
able employment  for  pri- 
mary pupils  during  the 
entire  year.     Postpaid,  25c 


Memory  Gems 

Tho  choicest  collection 
of  poetry  and  prose  that 
can  be  had  for  the  prrades 
from  one  to  eight  inclus- 
ive. Over  one  thousand 
teachers  -soflimltted'  lists 


*      I 


'  aifd  lWs^,-.V5ttfc^  cd0(tains 
only  thds6'  selection  that 
have  the  approval  of  the  Majority  of  our  beat 
teachers.  The  print  is  .large  and  easy  to 
read.  Every  primary  and  rural  teacher  needs 
a  copy.     Order  now.     Price,  postpaid.... 25c 


A  Late  Notice 

Becatise  our  nation  is  at  war  we  must  be  conservative  and  we  have  combined  all  three  of 
the  above  25c  books  with  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers.  This  reduced  our  expense  considerably  and 
resulted  in  a  much  better  book  for  teachers,  while  the  price  remains  as  stated  above.  Read  about 
Latta's  Book  for  Teachers  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  ii^  not  possible  to  find  as  much 
assistance  elsewhere  for  sa  little  money— of  course  you  and  yoift  terf^ei*  friends  yilLj^et  a  copy. 

Fancy  Colored  Chalk  liiliil^^  Popular  '^ 

Fancy  Colored  Chalk.  Box  M,  doz.  asstd..25c 

Charcoal.   10  sticks,  3  inches  long ..10c 

6  Colored  Pencils,  6  in.,  asstd.,  wood  cov'd,  12c 

Blackboard  Stendk 

New  Chnd  Life  Calendar  Stencils.  22xS4.  Set 
nine  school  months  75c;  each  12c;  3  for  30c 

Borders,  each  6c.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall 
Boys ;  Brownies ;  Goldenrod ;  Maple  Leaves ; 
Turkeys;  Pumpkins;  Grapes;  CatUils;  Hol- 
ly; Bells;  Santa;  Birds;  Roses;  Waiters. 
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1  ll^llll' '>nlllHHIItWHliy||||  1^^^ 

33  Construction  Patterns  with  100  Fasteners.  85c 

Beginner's   Illustrated    Word    Cards 25c 

Word   Cards   to   build   sentences,   one   side 

print,  the  other  script,  for  four  pupils.. 28c 
Alphabets,   Figures,  etc..  on  cards,   ^-inch 

high.  1,350  characters,  for  four  pupils... 30c 
Reading  and  Phonics  for  Primary  Grades.. 30c 

44  Large   Drawings  to  Color,   assorted 30c 

50  Drawings   to   Color,   assorted   sizes 20c 

20  Sheets  Black  Silhouette  Paper,  10x25.. 32c 
2,000  Colored  Papers,  ^x6,  to  make  chains. 40c 
Carbon  Paper.  20x30.  1  sheet,  12c;  3  for.. 30c 
12  Sheets  Transparent  Trac.   Paper.  17x22. 20c 

LATTA'S  DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made  of  best 
materials  and  equal  to 
any  other  gelatin 
copying  pad  on  the 
market.  Very  helpful 
to  teachers.  Size,  9x 
12  inches,  complete 
with  sponge  and  ink,  5 
lbs.,  postage  extra, 
price,  $3.10. 
,    ,  ..        Hcktograph   Paper,   500 

sheets,  8^x11,  5  lbs.,  75c;  postage  extra. 

Hek.  Ink,  name  color.  8  oa.,  postage  extra. 60c 

Blunt    Point   Scissors,    4^ 

in..  12  postpaid  for  $1.00 
Sharp     Points,    nickel,    5ViQ 

iri.,  each  postpaid. .  .25c 
Same.  7-inch,  each,  postpaid ....  50c 


ffWt 

Five  Soldier  Boys  stencil  like  above.  10c 
Other  Stencils.  22x34.  each  I2c     Typical  Pil- 

grims;  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey  Cal- 
endar;    Fireplace    Calendar;   Santa   Driving 

Eight  Reindeer:  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Fillmg  Stockings;  Christ  Child: 

Washington  on  Iiorse;  Flag:  Program;  Roll 

of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha;  Wild 

Indian    on    Horse;    Beef   Animal,     showing 

meat  cuts;  Gen.  Pershinjr  on  Horse;  Name 

any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 
Portraits.  Animals,  etc..  sise   17x22.  each  6c. 

Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Longfellow; 

Columbus:     Field;     Eskimo    Man;    Eskimo 

Mother;    Dutch    Boy:     Dutch     Giri:     Mill, 

Horse;   Cow;   Dog;   Fox;    Bear;   Elephant; 

Camel;    Lion;   Pig;   Sheep;   Wolf;   Turkey; 

Locomotive;      Steamer;      Buffalo;     Indian; 

Making  Jack-o'- Lanterns;  Horn  of  Plenty. 
Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.     United 

States;    Any    Continent;    Any    State;    Any 

Group  of  States.     Name  any  of  above  maps. 

about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

J.  S.  LATTA,  Inc^  Box  B,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Sepia  Phototone.  16x20—: 
Washington:  Lincoln; 
Christ  at  Twelve;  Sistine 
Madonna ;  Mother  and 
Child;  Windmill;  Gleaners; 
Angelus;  Homeward.  Each 
20c;  four  for  70c. 
50      Popular      Pictures, 

half-cent  size,  a88td..20c 
Intermediate     Language 

Pictures,  per  set 20c 

48     Indians,     in     native 

dress,   with  names,   7x9,  book   forni ^ic 

Birds  in   Colors,   7x9.  name  any.   each 2c 

Pictures,  5x7,  name  any  you  want,  eacfa...lc 

Printed  Weai^  Mf^ts 

^.:.,.  f'  '  ^-I.  as  :>  IT  Id  colors,  half-inch  slits, 
iriiited  on  thicV  paper,  to 
lu  cut  out;   15  mats...  15c 

Mats,  Cot-Ovt 

Sise  8x8,  construction 
paper,  assorted  colors,  half- 
mch  slits,  all  cut  out  and 
ready    to    weave,    20   mats 

I>o&tpaid    for   30c. 

use   with  a  lead   pencil....  18c 

Arithmetic  Cards,  Etc 

Beginner's  Illustrated  Arithmetic  Cards... 20c 
New  Primary  Number  Cards  for  Teacher.25c 
Primary  Arith.  Cards  for  Written  Work...22e 
Intermediate  Arith-  Cards  for  Seatwork.  ..18e 
Latta's  New  Class  Record,  for  288  names..  15e 

Stars;  Hearts;  Dots;  Diamonds; 
Pumpkins;  Jack  O'Lantems;, 
Witches;  Black  Cats;  Turkeys; 
Santa;  Holly;  Chick;  Bunny; 
Easter  Lily;  Flags;  Maple 
Leaves ;  Birds ;  Any  Initial.  One 
kind  in  a  box.     Per  box.  10c, 
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Send  $1 .00  for  this  pictuie ,  1 4x1 7 , 
with  no  white  niargiD,  and  irame 
it  for  your  schoolroom . 


Feeding  Her  Birds 


:] 


See  "  Tke  Teacher's  Resolve  '*  in  our  advertisement 
in  the  September  number. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

Reproductions  of  the  World's  Great  Paintings 
They  Cost  Only  TOrder  Columbus  and  Thanksgiving" 

A  Cent-and-a-Half  Each     pcturesnow.  ^'niankdvingsub- 

for  20  or  more.     $1.50  per  h»dr.d.         Lje<:^  ^<>r  30c.     Notwoahke.     6ix8.^ 
Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3  by  3^.    For  60  or  more. 
Larger,  Eight  Cent  Size,  10  by  12.    For  5  or  more. 

Bird  Pictures  In  Natural  Colors.    7  by  9.    Two  cents  each  for  13  or  more. 
Lar^e  Pictures  for  Framing    On  paper  22  by  28.    90  cents  each;  10  for  $8.50.  c,  ^  ,  v  ^ 

Catalomie    ^^  ^  P^^^>  omtaining  1 600  miniature  illustrations  and  3  pictures, 

J^^II^mIImhS    ^^^  ^  two-cent  stamps.    [Please  do  not  send  for  the  catalogue  without  sending  the  stamps.  ] 

PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
Box  1,        Maiden,  Mass. 


THE 


BOOKS    INDISPENSABLE   TO    EVERY    PRIMARY    TEACHER 


DAILY  LESSON  PLANS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  Caroline  Griffin. 

These  Lesson  Plans  consist  of  weekly  outlines  arranged  by 
months  —  from  September  to  June  —  for  the  first  four  years  of 
fldiool.  They  assemble  an  unusual  niunber  of  appropriate  verses 
and  little  stories,  all  chosen  with  reference  to  their  hteraiy  merit 
as  weQ  as  to  thai  genuine  interest  for  childien. 

Goth.    224  pp.    Price,  50  cents. 


LESSON  PLANS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  Kate  K.  O'Neill  and  Angie  B.  Whittington 

A  needed  book.  It  is  a  guide  in  number  work  and  arithme- 
tic, and  supplies  much  drill  on  the  tables,  the  lack  of  which  leaves 
diildren  inaccurate  and  inefficient  in  arithmetic.  Teachers  wish 
for  new  ideas,  new  devices  on  short  notice.  This  book  on  your 
desk  will  be  a  constant  source  of  recreation  and  inspiratkni. 

256  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


2487  Pralria  Avenue 
CHICAQO 


50  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


18  Bi^  17th  StrMt 
NEW  YORK 


717  Market  Street 
SAN  PRANCISOO 


YOU  CAN 
TAKE  YOUR 
CLASS  ALL 
OVER  THE 
WORLD 

and  give  them  a  new, 
deep,  vital  interest  in 
their  work.  You  can 
make  their  lessons 
REAL  and  more  than 
that,  retained  in  vivid 
memory.  You  can  make 
your  teaching  mean 
884— India  of  to-morrow —Handsome  what  it  has  never  meant 
schoolboys  of  Amntsar,  at  the  Golden  u^r«^ 

Temple.  before. 

All  these  things  are  now  made  possible  and  practical  for  any 
primary  tfcacher  through  the  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  of 
VISUAL  INSTRUCTION,  the  latest  and  most  important 
educational  achievement  of  the  century. 
It  opens  a  new  field  for  schoolroom  possibilities.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  in  teaching 
ORAL  ENGLISH  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  this  short- 
cut, concrete  method  that  can  be  effectively  and  profitably  used 
in  every  primary  grade. 

The  Underwood  Method  of  Visual  Instruction 

comprises  a  pedagogically  organized  series  of 
STEREOaRAPHS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES 

covering  the  world,  edited  under  the  general  direction  of  F.  M. 
McMurr)',  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Teaching,  Teachers* 
College,  Columbia  University,  assisted  by  twenty -four  other 
teaching  experts. 

We  want  every  primary  teacher  to  have  our  explanatory  pam- 
phlet of  the  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  and  particulars  of  our 
FREE  LECTURE  SERVICE  to  schools.    Yours  for  the  asking. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD,  Dept.  P.  New  Yoric  City 


THE  NEW  SERIES— niREE  BOOKS 

HAMILTON'S  STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS 

Bu3t  on  the  seasoned  foundation  of  the  old  series, 
these  new  books  conform  to  recent  developments  in 
teaching  and  to  present  conditions  of  living. 

They  eliminate  waste:  i.e.,  They 
teach  only  such  arithmetic  as  is  useful  in 
everyday  life;  no  time  is  spent  on  topics 
that  are  traditional,  but  not  practical. 

They  teach  the  pupil  to  interpret 
problems  before  trying  to  solve  them. 

They  offer  an  abundance  of  prob- 
lems dealing  with  school  activities,  com- 
mimity  life  and  mercantile  business. 

They  utilize  in  constructive  work 
the  pupil's  sense  of  observation  and  self- 
activity. 


American  Book   Company 

New  York        Cincinnati  Chicago        Boston        Atlanta 


Digitized  by 'LnOOy  ItT 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 
AGRICULTURE 

SUCCESSFULLY  IN  THE 

RURAL    SCHOOLS: 

ROTATE  THE  SUBJECTS 

Avoid  the  Errors  of  Bookish  Work  and  Skimming 

Rotation  of  subjects  gives  the  pupils  more  agriculture, 

keeps  the  work  livep  real  and  vital,  makes  it  easier  for 

the  county  superintendent,  who  usually  has  little  or  no 

help  in  rural   supervision 


STUOVING    AGRICULTURE 

Nolhing  but  WORDS,  VVOKDS.  VVOKDS^  from  the  paps  of  a 
b<M}kr  while  the  v%hole  wortd  without  unfoiJs  a  Jessoo  writteti  in 
the  language  of  reality,  unobscurcd  by  the  reasonings  of  men. 


"How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Rural  Schools*'— 21 -pa ^i^  illu^tralt'd 
booklet.     Sam]>lu  copies,  2  cerUs  each. 

Send  for  List  of  A^mcullural  Charts,  Lantern 
Slides,  Booklets,  Stencils,  Molt..*es,  etc.  This  niaterial 
will  assist  you  in  teaching;  Agriculture. 


The  lole  object  oF  the  Agricuitur&t  Extension  Department 
of  the  LnternationaL  H&rveiter  Company  ii  to  help  YOU 
make  YOUR  work  more  effective.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
making  money  out  of  charli,  Alide«,  booklett,  or  any  other 
material  prepared  and  publifthed  by  the  Department.  The  I 
ExteniLon  Department  was  not  ornanlied  tu  make  »ale«- 
But  we  do  want  to  work  with  people  who  are  in  earneil; 
who  really  want  to  do  something  worth  while. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

.INCORPORATtiDi 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION   DEPARTMENT 

p.  G.  HOLDtN,  Director 
Harvester  Bldg-  CHICAGO 


To  Restore  Vitality 

—the  phosphatic  elements  of  wliicli 
nerresy  braia  and  blood  have  been 
depriyed,    must  first  be  renewed 


Nervous  energy^  mental  power  and  physical 
vigor  depend  largely  upon  the  supply  of 
phosphatic  salts  in  the  bodily  cells  and 
tissues.  When  these  elements  are  depleted 
by  over-work,  mental  strain,  or  protracted 
illness,  the  vitality  is  lowered— the  nerve 
and  brain  force  impaired.  The  phosphatic 
elements  mast  be  replaced,  in  order  to  re- 
gain health,  strength  and  energy.  For  this 
purpose,  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  is  an 
effective  medium,  pleasant  to  take,  readily 
assimilated  and  highly  beneficial.  It  con- 
tains no  alcohol— no  habit- forming  drugs. 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

restores  the  phosphates  necessary 
to  strength  and  functional  activity 

Said  by  Draggimtm     Send  for  Frem  Bottklmi 
RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORiCS,  Pr«vlilMC«,  R.  L 


r  40     «.ia 


RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

By  E,  A,  and  M.  F.  Blaisdell 

Story  approach  method.  Exceptional  illustrations. 
Mailing  price,  32  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOih  An  Easy  Primer 

The  new  primer  in  the  Wide  Awake  Series.  Vocab- 
ulary, 200  words,    ^iO  cents. 

THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK  ' 

By  Zoe  Meyer 

A  new  nature  reader  for  second  grade.  Illustrated. 
40  cents.     Published  in  October. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

By  A.  F,  Blatsdell  and  F.  K.  Ball 

A  supplementary  history  reader  for  third  grade. 
Published  in  October.     .50  cents. 

THE  BOY  BLUE  SERIES 

Fur  second  grade.  Each  book,  40  cents.  Including 
**  Boy  Blue  and  his  Friends,"  "  Pretty  Polly  FlinderSt'* 
"Buntiy  Rabbit*s  Diary,"  etc. 

MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES 

and  the   "Old   Mother  West  Wind"  Series,  all  for 
third  grade.     -50  cents  each  book. 

LITTLE,     BROWN    &    COMPANY 

14  BCACOM  STREET^  t«lT0!l  HI  U.  WAIAIH  AVENUE,  CHtCAQO 
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The  Parent-Teacher 

Club  m 

The  Question  of  Refreshments 

Julia  G«  Straub 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

SOMEHOW  or  other  you  never  fed  as  if  you  really 
know  a  person  unless  you  have  had  him  at  your 
table.  To  break  bread  with  a  stranger  is  to  make 
him  an  acquaintance,  or  one  should  almost  say,  a 
friend.  The  question  of  —  to  have,  or  not  to  have  —  re- 
freshments has  come  up  in  every  Parent-T^M:her  Club. 
Some  work  successfully  without  serving  and  others  insist 
upon  a  slight  repast. 

It  is  no  easy  problem  to  prepare  for  a  Parent-Teacher 
Club  because  until  the  last  moment  one  hardly  knows  how 
many  will  appear.  Also,  the  question  of  finandng  the 
refreshments  is  to  be  considered.  Several  dubs  of  about 
eighty  members  allow  four  dollars  to  the  refreshment  com- 
mittee for  each  meeting.  This  usually  covers  all  expenses. 
Following:  are  sample  menusw 

Refreshments  for  Eighty 

6  Joaves  of  bread 
li  lbs.  coffee 
li  quarts  cream 
i  lb.  sugar 
1  lb.  lettuce 
3  lbs.  minced  ham 

1  peck  potatoes  for  salad 

Or  you  can  substitute  a  fish  salad  and  wafers  and  crullers 
for  the  sandwiches  and  potato  salad.    For  example: 

6  doz.  crullers 

2  lbs.  wafers 
1  lb.  lettuce 

'        7  cans  of  salmon 

3  bottles  of  salad  dressing 

In  making  any  sandwiches,  whether  of  potted  ham, 
peanut-butter,  or  pimento  cheese,  they  will  tell  you  at  the 
store  how  many  persons  one  can  will  serve  and  you  make 
your  calculations  accordingly. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  divide  the  mothers  in  the  club  into  a 
number  of  sections  with  about  eight  or  ten  in  a  section. 
Then  the  teachers  can  form  one  section,  or  if  the  school  is  a 
large  one,  several  sections.  In  this  way  the  serving  is  or- 
ganized, and  is  always  successfully  carried  out. 

If  the  school  is  in  a  modem  building  it  will  have  a  rest 
room  with  adjoining  kitchen  and  also  an  auditorium.  The 
meeting  is  usually  held  in  the  auditorium,  and,  if  desired, 
the  refreshments  can  be  served  there.  But  never  Serve 
until  the  mothers  have  had  a  chance  to  move  about  and  talk 
to  each  other  and  to  the  teachers  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  refreshments,  naturally 
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the  question  of  china,  silver,  and  table  linen  will  come 
up.  There  are  several  ways  of  securing  these  articles.  One 
club  held  a  nunmage  sale  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career. 
Mothers,  friends,  and  —  oh!  just  everybody  donated  some- 
thing to  the  cause.  Teachers  and  parents  gladly  acted 
as  clerks  and  the  whole  stock  was  quickly  and  profitably 
diqx)sed  of.  It  ought  to  be  no  trouble  to  persuade  the 
owner  of  somd  vacant  store  to  allow  the  free  use  of  it  for 
a  couple  of  days. 

The  fascinating  truth  is  this:  People  will  give  generously 
to  and  work  strenuously  at  a  nmunage  sale,  whereas  they 
would  refuse  to  give  the  actual  cash  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  dishes  and  other  utensils  for  which  the  sale  is  held. 
In  the  nural  districts  where  a  nmunage  skle  would  not 
work,  why  not  try  an  ice  cream  and  homemade  candy  social? 
The  people  would  gladly  donate  the  milk  and  sugar  and 
ice,  and  even  willingly  turn  the  freezer.  So  you  see  it  would 
be  dear  profit  again* 

One  rui;al  school  earned  quite  a  little  sum  by  means  of  a 
so-called  box  social.    The  girls  in  the  district,  and  also  for 


some  miles  aroimd,  fiUed  boxes  with  fruit,  sandwiches, 
pickles  and  cake.  Then  they  made  the  outside  of  the  box 
as  attractive  as  the  inside  by  means  of  tissue-paper  and 
ribbon  and  the  boxes  were  auctioned  off.  The  purchaser 
always  ate  the  contents  of  the  box  with  the  one  who  pre- 
pared it.    A  social  like  this  is  always  financially  profiti^le. 

Anyway,  get  yoiu:  dishes  and  have  some  refreshments, 
even  if  it  is  only  coffee  and  cake,  or  lemonade  and  wafers, 
that  you  serve.  Then,  too,  a  word  about  the  table  linen. 
As  soon  as  the  tablecloths  have  been  used  they  should  be 
laimdered,  never  put  away  dirty.  If  the  school  is  a  city 
one  where  the  laundry  does  the  work  there  should  be  a 
regular  stun  set  aside  from  the  dub  treasmry  to  take  care 
of  this. 

There  ought  also  to  be  a  cupboard  in  the  school  build- 
ing, especially  the  property  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Club,  in 
which  all  the  dishes,  linen,  and  silver  can  be  kept  locked 
up,  the  one  key  in  the  possession  of  the  prindpal  of  the 
school  and  a  duplicate  key  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  dub. 


What  a  First  Grade.  Can  Be 


E.  Schulz 


A  CHEERY  room  greeted  oiu:  gaze  as  we  entered 
a  first  grade  room  in  a  suburb  of  one  of  oiu:  large 
dties.  We  found  it  interesting  to  note  the  furnish- 
ings of  it.  It  was  rectangular  in  shape,  the  small 
desks  at  one  end,  an  open  q>ace  with  the  small  chairs  ar- 
ranged in  a  half  circle  at  the  o^er.  The  piano,  teacher's 
desk,  tablci,  cupboards,  rocking  chair  and  sand-table  were 
about  in  homey  places.  The  windows  were  oulained  in 
whitCi  the  shades  were  rolled  from  the  bottom  so  that  the 
light  came  in  from  the  top,  thus  spreading  it  evenly  about 
the  room.  Two  pictures  were  permanent  decorations, 
"Hiawatha"  (in  colors)  and  the  "Madonna  of  the  Chair,*' 
both  hung  low  and  in  good  light.  Burlap  covered  one  long 
space  of  the  wall  and  on  it  were  drawings  hy  the  children  and 
pictures  of  Eskimo  people.  These  haid  been  gleaned  from 
various  sources  as  the  coloring  size  and  artistic  value 
testified  A  sand-table,  with  the  story  of  Eskimo  life  well 
displayed  through  clay  modeling,  paper  construction 
and  paper  cutting,  was  especially  interesting,  representing 
as  it  did  so  many  activities  of  the  children. 

The  entrance  of  the  children,  thirty-six  in  number,  en- 
rolled in  first  grade  in  September  attracted  oiu:  attention 
next.  The  room  teacher.  Miss  E.,  was  still  at  her  post 
in  the  hall  assisting  in  the  duties  there.  The  children  en- 
tered informally,  in  twos  or  threes,  conversing  quietly,  but 
with  a  freedom  of  manner  that  was  charming.  They  gave 
us  small  attention,  and  we  later  found  that  this  particular 
room  was  known  throughout  the  county  and  the  dty  and 
was  therefore  besi^^  by  so  many  visitors  that  they 
were  considered  part  of  the  daily  equipment. 

A  little  group  walked  to  the  piano  and  began  to  talk  about 
a  little  pot  of  Wandering  Jew,  each  stan  of  which  was  facing 
the  light.  We  gathered  they  had  been  noting  its  heliotro- 
pism.  Another  group  was  examining  the  pictiures  on  the 
bmrlap.  Another  was  noting  the  relative  sizes  of  things 
on  the  sand-table.  Other  children  had  taken  copies  of 
simple  primers  and  first  readers  from  the  library  (sl  rack 
of  books  on  the  table)  and  were  reading  from  them.  Two 
boys  started  a  brisk  game  of  tag,  but  were  instantly  con- 
fronted by  several  indignant  chSdren,  who  asked  them  if 
they  wanted  to  go  to  their  seats  every  day  as  soon  as  they 
came  in.  Upon  receiving  an  emphatic  "No I"  from  the 
two  boys,  they  told  them  that  is  what  everyone  of  them 
would  be  compelled  to  do  if  they  kept  up  such  games. 
The  group  of  indignant  children  had  grown  considerably 
by  that  time  and  the  two  boys  subsided  into  their  seats, 
very  meek. 

The  bell  rang,  and  Miss  £.  came  in,  dosed  the  door  and 
said  good-morning  in  a  very  pleasant,  companionable  way. 
Then  she  said,  "We  have  company  this  morning.    Would 


you  like  to  meet  them?  "  The  children  stood.  "  Boys  and 
girls,  this  is  Miss  Dake."  "How  do  you  do.  Miss  Dake?" 
"And  this  is  Miss  Shidds."  "How  do  you  do.  Miss 
Shields?"  The  children  sat  and  Miss  E.  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  began  to  say: 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night 
And  for  the  pleasant  moming  light, 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care 
And  all  that  makes  the  woikI  so  fair. 
Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  othfis  kind  and  good; 
In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  puiy. 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 

The  children  joined  in  quietly  and  reverently  as  they 
did  in  the  little  song  from  "Child  Land,"  which  Miss  E. 
played  on  the  piano.    The  words  are  given  betow: 

God  is  near  to  little  chiklren, 

He  can  hear  us  when  we  pny; 
Softly  now  we  say  our  ''Thank  you/*   • 

For  his  kindness  every  day. 

A  brisk  little  good-morning  song  followed: 

Our  good-morning  we  will  say 
To  the  sun  that  brings  the  day. 

An  especially  attractive  song  from  "Songs  for  Children** 
was  sung  next: 

Did  the  great  big  morning  sun 
Catch  you  with  your  nig^t-cap  on? 
Did  it  say  "Wake  up,  my  dear. 
You  are  very  late,  I  fear"? 

Did  it  shine  into  your  eyes 
Till  they  opened  with  surprise? 
Did  it  say  'come,  come,  'tis  day, 
Night  is  gone,  now  rise  and  play"? 

The  children  were  especially  interested  in  what  the  piano 
might  suggest.  When  a  few  measures  of  "America"  were 
heard  they  rose  and  sang  the  first  and  last  stanzas  with  vim. 
When  another  melody  was  heard,  each  child  looked  imusu- 
ally  eager,  and  at  a  nod  from  Miss  E.  a  little  child  took  a 
large  flag  and  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  room.  She  held  it 
erect  and  the  children  sang  from  "Childland": 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  the  red,  white  and  blue! 
For  this  is  the  flag  for  me  and  youl 

The  little  girl  was  celebrating  her  birthday  and  so  was 
the  honored  pupil  of  the  day.  She  stood  before  the  room 
and  the  children  repeated  the  following  to  her: 


Here's  a  dap  for  health, 
And  one  for  wealth. 
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And  one  for  our  love  to  show. 

And  one  for  aU  the  years  ymi  ve  lived. 

And  one  for  you  to  grow. 

She  diose  a  song.  It  was  the  Eskimo  song  from  ''Primary 
Melodies." 

Miss  E.  asked,  "What  day  is  this?"  "To^iay  is  Mon- 
day."  "What  was  yesterday?"  "Yesterday  was  Sun- 
day. "  "  What  day  is  to-morrow?  "  "  To-morrow  is  Tues- 
day." "Name  all  the  days."  Then  she  iasked  about  the 
months  and  the  seasons  in  the  same  way.  "  What  kind  of  a 
day  is  this?"  "To-day  is  a  busy  day."  Other  repUes 
brought  out  bright,  sun^iiny,  nice,  happy  and  work.  Miss 
E.  said,  "  If  this  is  a  work  day,  let  us  see  what  our  work  is." 
She  turned  to  the  board  upon  which  was  written: 
A  Class 

1  Read  our  new  poem  twice. 

2  Use  your  plasticine.  Make  something  for  our  Eskimo 
friends  on  the  sand-table. 

The  poem  was  Butts'  "Wintry  Night."  The  plasticine 
was  kept  in  the  little  desks  rolled  in  a  9  x  12  piece  of  oil- 
cloth. 

B  Class 

1  The  same  as  A  Class  1. 

2  You  ma^  cut  the  things  the  children  bought  at  the 

store  m  the  story  we  are  reading. 

The  children  in  the  front  seats  ran  quickly  to  the  table, 
passed  pairs  of  scissors,  papers,  and  paper  plates  (to  hold 
scraps  of  paper). 

The  dbildren  in  A  Class  reading  took  their  books  from 
their  desks,  stood  orderly  and  quietly  as  Miss  E.  directed. 
They  skipped  to  their  chairs.  Miss  E.  having  picked  up  the 
word  skip  from  her  desk  and  showed  it.  The  story  to  be 
read  was  about  going  fishing.  Phrases  from  it  had  been 
written  upon  the  board: 

tall  as  a  little  tree 
a  bent  pin 
for  a  fish  hook  -- 
time  to  run  home. 

Miss  E.  said,  "We  are  going  to  read  about  our  friend 
going  fishing.  What  does  he  need  to  go  fishing?"  "He 
must  have  a  fish-pole."  "How  tall  do  you  thi^  it  must 
be?"  Various  answers  were  given.  Miss  E.  turned  to  the 
first  phrase  on  the  board  and  said,  "This  shows  you  how 
tall  it  could  be."  Several  children  read  it:  "What  does 
he  need  on  the  pole?"  "A  line,"  "What  on  the  line?" 
"A  hook."  "He  has  none.  This  tells  what  he  used, 
"pointing  to  the  second  phrase.  Children  read  it.  "For 
what  did  he  use  the  bent  pin?  "  Third  phrase  was  touched. 
Children  read.  "I  suppose  he  fishes  until  it  is"  —  point- 
ing to  the  last  phrase.  Several  children  read  the  pnnises 
until  no  hesitating  occurred  in  any  one  of  them.  "I  won- 
der if  he  really  caught  any  fish.  Let  us  read  the  stpry  and 
see."  Books  were  opened,  the  picture  examined  and  talked 
about,  and  tJien  the  story  read.  Whenever  any  hesitancy 
came,  a  question  was  asked  which  brought  an  answer  con- 
taining the  entire  phrase.  The  lesson  was  read  three  times, 
but  in  a  different  way  each  time.  One  way  which  brought 
good  expression  and  must  have  aroused  thought  was 
through  the  directions  given  the  little  reader.  "Tell  me 
about  the  fish-pole,  Tom."  That  brought  the  first  thr^ 
sentences.  Tell  about  his  line,  Lucy."  That  brought 
the  next  sentence.    "About  his  hook,"  brought  one,  etc. 

The  last  line  suggesting  time  to  go  home  recalled  the 
dock,  and  so  the  duldren  turned  back  one  page  as  Miss  E. 
said,  "Let  us  ^ead  all  about  the  dock  he  saw  when  he  got 
home."  An  interesting  review  of  the  page  followed.  "Let 
us  read  something  else  Fred  likes  to  do."  Several  pages 
were  given,  each  about  some  game  or  pastime  Fred  in- 
dulged in.  One  was  chosen  by  the  little  birthday  girl  and 
the  diildren  read  it  well.  One  little  fellow  wanted  to  read 
the  fishing  story  again  and  said  he  knew  Fred  had  "mostest 
fun"  doing  that. 


As  the  little  readers  ran  to  their  seats  we  dedded  em 
phatically  that  we  had  never  witnessed  sudi  an  energetic 
reading  exercise. 

The  windows  were  opened  and  about  three  minutes  were 
spent  playing  "Diddle,  Diddle,  Dumpling,"  from  Crownin- 
shidd's  "Mother  Goose  Mdodies."  Then  a  brisk  run 
around  the  room,  dosed  windows  and  B  Class  were  reading. 
Several  splendid  little  devices  found  their  way  into  our 
notebooks  during  this  exercise  also.  A  noticeable  thing 
was  the  contribution  to  the  exercise  by  each  member  of  the 
class  even  to  a  somewhat  subnormal  lad  who  knew  but 
"Rub-a-dub-dub,"  and  who  anxiously  awaited  a  chance  to 
read  it. 

The  program  indicated  next  a  five-minute  language  game 
period.  Tliat  day  they  played  L^der  and  the  birthday 
girl  was  "it."  She  assigned  partners  and  they  stood  in 
a  long  row  facing  her.  She  said,  pointing  to  the  first  couple, 
"You  and  he  may  run;"  to  the  next  coiq>le,  "You  and  she 
may  write  your  names  on  the  board;"  to  the  next,  "You 
and  she  may  run  through  the  doak-room,"  etc 

While  this  game  was  on.  Miss  E.  passed  about  and  ex* 
amined  the  seat  work.  Few  criticisms,  but  many  words 
of  conunenciation  were  heard.  *1  like  that,"  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  nearly  done  to-day,  yesterday  you  had  so  mtlc 
finished,  to-morrow  you  can  do  it  all,  I  know,"  "I  sa,yk  how 
well  you  worked  this  morning,"  etc. 

The  regular  music  lesson  folkmed  and  because  it  had 
begun  to  snow,  they  sang  three  ddightful  snow  songs,  all 
from  "  Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day."  Work  in  tonwe  with 
each  chUd  was  given  by  using  tiny  melodies  given  below: 


Morning  papers! 

8868 

Maboardl 

886 

Apples  1 

58 

How  do  you  do? 

1358 

I'm  very  well. 

8531 

The  children  placed  the  tone  by  moving  their  hands  as 
Miss  E.  sang  simple  scale  songs.  Then  figures  were  put 
on  the  board  in  a  vertical  position.  The  same  exercises, 
sung  by  Miss  E.,  were  pointed  by  her  and  sung  by  the  chil- 
dren using  syllable  names. 

Here  Miss  E.  was  called  from  the  room.  After  a  few 
moments'  wait,  a  little  boy  took  a  pointer,  gave  it  to  another 
child  who  touched  and  named  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 
He  gave  the  pointer  to  John  and  told  him  to  tell  about 
Hiawatha.  Before  John  had  finished.  Miss  E.  returned, 
took  a  seat  and  listened  attentivdy. 

The  recess  bell  rang  and  we  shared  the  surprise  of  one 
little  lad,  who  said,  "Recess  akeady?"  The  children  were 
allowed  five  minutes  for  basement  privil^es,  then  ten 
minutes  for  outdoor  play. 

Miss  E.  consulted  her  plan  book  and  put  various  things 
to  be  used  within  reach  and  said,  "I'll  be  glad  to  talk  to  you 
when  I  have  things  ready  for  work.  You  see  I  believe  this 
is  a  school  for  children,  not  for  visitors,  so  I  attend  to  them 
first.  I  tell  you  this  that  I  may  not  seem  inhospitable." 
In  a  few  moments  she  was  ready  to  talk  to  us  and  answered 
our  questions  in  a  direct  manner  that  was  charming  and 
informational. 

After  the  recess  period  three  short,  snappy  drills  in 
phonics  were  given.  The  room  was  divided  into  smaller 
groups,  twdve  in  number,  for  phonics,  to  allow  for  more 
individual  and  accurate  work.  Each  section  was  given 
eight  minutes.  The  first  two  rows  began  work  by  a  child 
pointing  and  naming  the  phonograms  learned.  These 
were  across  the  top  of  the  front  board.  Then  a  game  was 
played.  One  child  said,  "I  am  a  little  soimd  and  I  can 
write  my  name  three  ways.  Guess  me."  "Are  you  c,  k 
and  ck?"  Only  the  soimds  were  gfven.  "Are  you  a,  e, 
ai  or  ay?"  "Yes,  I  am."  The  correct  guesser  started 
the  game  again.  This  gave  a  rapid  review  of  known 
phonograms.  From  the  word  Joe  on  the  board,  Miss  E. 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  final  e  often  was  dose  to 
the  letter  o  and  that  its  soimd  was  still  that  of  long  o. 
(CofUinued  on  page  6t9) 
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Vitalized  Arithmetic  Carried  on  Along 
Experimental  Lines     II 

(In  the  Primaiy  Department  of  the  Ttaining  School  at  the  State  Norma]{School,  Wayne,  Nebraska) 

Edith  Stocking 

Primaiy  Critic 


Food  Books 

THIS  work  was  the  distinct  outgrowth  of  the  weighing 
work  mentipned  in  my  previous  article.  Measur- 
ing the  heists  of  the  children  followed  as  a  natural 
sequence  to  the  weighing  process,  and  the  great 
diver^ty  in  weight  and  height  of  children  of  the  same  age 
and  sex  made  it  possible  to  touch  the  home  life  through 
the  medium  of  food  discussion. 

Morning  talks  asto  foods  and  drinks  for  small  children 
—  foods  t3iat  would  make  them  grow  tall,  straight,  and 
strong  —  soon  eliminated  tea  and  cotf ee  from  their  break- 
fast menu  by  replacing  these  drinks  with  milk,  chocolate, 
and  water,"  because  tt^dier  said  80." 

Farly  in  these  moming  conversations  it  was  discovered 
that  many  of  the  children  cam^  to  school  having  eaten  al- 
most no  breakfast,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  food,  but  from 
lack  of  appetite.  Immediately  upon  realizing  this  condi- 
tiouy  the  conyecsation  became,  in  a  large  measure,  a  report 
as  to  iK^t  foods  had  been  eaten  and  in  what  quantities. 

The  spint  of  livalry,  always  existent  in  the  race,  is 
marked,  as  is  the  love  of  approbation,  among  young  diil- 
dren,  and  thus  to  qualify  with  their  mates  and  teachers  our 
non-eaters  were  forced  to  begin  the  dajr's  rigime  with  a 
breakfast  of  toast,  egg,  and  milk,  or  cereal,  mush,  egg, 
chocolate  or  water,  much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
their  mothers. 
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Primarily  our  object,  at  this  stage,  was  to  influence  cer- 
tain children  to  eat  sufficient  bre^ast;  but  our  ulterior 
motive  was  to  come  in  touch  with  the  home  and  infiu^ice 
it  to  approve  of,  select,  and  place  before  the  children  simple, 
wholesome  breakfasts.  If  the  children  gave  truthful  re- 
ports —  and  I  believe  they  did,  for  ^we  tried  to  verify  them 
by  means  of  conversation  with  the  parents  —  we  suc- 
ceeded in  a  large  degi'ee.  . 

To  vitalize  the  work  at  this  point  and  to  utilize  the  ir- 
responsible activity  of  the  healthy,  active  children  we  de- 
eded to  make  what  Mti^e  termed  food  books. '  This  was  also 
done  that  they  might  have  tangible  proof  of  the  work  to 
take  home. 

Immediately,  basement  and  garret  were  raided  for  suit- 
able pictures,  and  the  reduction  of  the  latest  magazines  to 
mutilated  scraps  caused  one  familifir  wit&  the  hi^^  cost 
of  advertising  to  shudder  at  the  rackless  and  (xtiless  use  of 
scissors  in  the  small  hands. 

The  pictures  were  collected  and  arranged  in  four  groups, 
typifying  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  foods,  and  also 
one  group  of*  cleaning  materials;  for' the  id^  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness  had  been  interwoven  with  the 
work.  Two  pages  were  allotted  to  eadi  group,  and  the 
children  were  influenced  to  make  a  correct  selection  of  pic- 
tiures  as  far  as  possible  without  the  teacher's  over-riding 
the  expressed  desire  as  to  what  foods  were  personally  at- 
tractive to  them. 

Not  all  selections  of  pictiu^  met  with  the  approval  of 
practice  teachers;  but,  in  so  far  as  the  child  expressed  a 
decided  wish  to  use  a  certain  picture,  he  was  alwa3rs  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  extreme  care  being  taken  not  to  impose 
the  teacher's  standard  upon  the  child.     . 

One  sturdy,  freckled-faced  boy  selected  a  pan-cake  pic- 
ture, and  eagerly  pleaded,  when  the  teacher  hesitated  at 
his  choice  for  his  dinner  group.  Upon  inquiry  it  developed 
that  he  ^liked  cold  pancakes,  and  mother  saved  them  for 
his  dinner.'^  Now,  there  was  no  gain-saying  such  logic  as 
that;  so  pancakes  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  <me  of  his 
dinner  groups. 

In  almost  every  book  were  one  or  more  pictures  violating 
''the  principles  of  child  feeding  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  best  authorities,"  but  it  was  thought  best  to  accede 
to  the  individual  choice  as  the  good  Sections  far  out- 
numbered the  unwise  ones. 

There  were  four  teachers  in  charge  of  the  different  stages 
of  the  book  making,  and  their  individual  contribution  to 
the  situation  was  the  making  of  f oiu:  20  x  28  inch  posters 
of  heavy  brown  academy  board,  typifying  the  four  groups 
in  the  food  books. 

These  were  entitled  "Good  Foods  for  Breakfast,"  Good 
Foods  for  Dinner," "Good  Foods  for  Sl^)per,"  "We  Keq) 
Things  Clean";  and  when  completed  were  hung  in  the 
school-room,  where  they  have  be^  the  means  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  casual  visitors,  thus  giving  the  work  a 
wider  scope  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had.  The  books 
were  taken  home  almost  immediately  after  completion,  and 
so  the  posters  were  the  only  noticeable  evidence  in  the 
room  of  the  work  we  had  done. 

The  inscription  for  the  poster  displaying  the  cleansing 
materiab  was  suggested  by  a  six-year-old  first  grader,  who, 
while  we  were  debating  what  we  should  entitle  that  page 
in  our  books,  suggested  we  say  "We  keep  things  dean." 
The  suggestion  was  so  apt,  as  hands  were  so  white  and  waists 
and  aprons  so  starched  and  ironed,  it  met  with  instant  and 
complete  approval  by  the  entire  group  and  was  accepted 
for  the  books  and  for  the  corresponding  poster. 

To  further  vitalize  the  project  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
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A  Page  from  a  Food  Book  • 

department  to  send  into  every  home,  by  means  of  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Bulletin  Tl?,  "Food  for 
Young  Children,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  bulletin  was  com- 
piled by  Caroline  L.  Himt,  Scientific  Assistant,  Office  of 
Home.  Economics,  and  is  sent  by  the  government  to  any 
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applicant  for  it.    It  is  couched  in  the  simplest  of  housewife 
terms,  and  canfbe  readily  understood  by  any  mother. 
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Fifty  copies  will  be  franked  to  any  teadier  appljdng 
for  them.  In  this  strenuous  time  of  **high  cost  of  living" 
this  bulletin  will  prove  of  most  valuable  assistance  to 
mothers  by  suggesting  wholesome,  simple,  and  inexpensive 
foods  for  young  children. 

As  I  said,  the  department  intended  placing  the  Goverfi- 
ment  Bulletin  717  in  the  hands  of  every  kindergartner 
and  primary  child  in  the  normal  school;  but,  owing  to  some 
unknown  cause,  they  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  do  so,  and 
this  step  —  much  to  our  regret  —  remains  to  be  carried 
over  into  the  work  of  the  next  school  year. 

The  After-word 

a  Do  not  expect  to  complete  this  type  of  work  in  a  week 
or  a  month.  It  is  a  ^wth;  and  all  growth,  mental, 
moral,  or  physical,  requures  time. 

b  Reo^^nize  from  the  first  that  you  are  conducting  an 
€q>eriment  with  your  children  as  a  laboratory. 


c  The  work  will  be  constantly  putting  forth  roots  that 
should  penetrate  beyond  your  department. 

d  Do  not  try  to  circumscribe  your  expmment.  It 
should  overflow  and  reach  others. 

e  Correlate  your  food  work  with  the  weights  and 
measures  of  your  group,  thus  vitalizing  your  number  work 
by  making  it  "life"  arithmetic. 

/  We  have  decided  to  make  one  food  chart  containing 
the  three  meal  groups  and  including  the  cleaning  group, 
instead  of  the  four  posters,  when  doing  the  work  next 
school  year.  This  chart  will  be  20  x  28  inches  in  dimenaon, 
with  the  groups- correctly  arranged  and  labeled;  and  when 
complete,  will  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school- 
room that  it  may  attract  as  much  attention  as  possible.  It 
will  be,  as  the  posters  were,  the  work  of  four  practice  teach- 
ers. 

g  Once  more,  come  in  touch  with  as  many  lives  as 
possible,  giving  of  your  best,  remembering  that  if  you  do, 
"the  best  shall  come  back  to  you.'* 


Laura  Rountrke  Smith 

^ 

^-^144 


Arthur  Schusllai 


ground     With     a 
go;        We     all 


pret   -  ty    hum-ming      sound,       Lit  -  tie       sphere    so  small    and    round, 
love     this    gift,  you       know,       Lit  -  tie      sphere,    roll    to      and      fro. 


P0i^^^i 


The  Afternoon   Tea 


Betty  McGee  to  an  afternoon  tea 
Invited  my  dolly,  my  kitty,  and  me. 
'*  An  afternoon  tea,  in  the  morning  at  nine, 
And  please  to  be  prompt  in  the  rain  or  the  shine. 
The  tea  will  be  cocoa,  of  course,  you  must  know," 
Said  Betty  to  me;  and  I  promised  to  go. 

An  afternoon  tea  is  the  stylishest  thing! 

I  put  on  my  prettiest  necklace  and  ring. 

And  mother's  long  skirt,  and  a  bonnet  of  red. 

And  did  up  my  hair  on  the  top  of  my  head. 

I  made  dolly  sweet  in  a  blue  kimono, 

And  dressed  kitty  up  in  her  very  best  bow. 

Then  I  took  sister's  cardcase,  with  cards  for  us  three. 

I  know  how  to  act  at  an  afternoon  tea! 


But  what  do  you  think?    When  the  morning  had  come 
And  we  asked  if  Miss  Bettv  McGee  was  at  home. 
They  giggled  and  said  she  had  "gone  out  to  play: 
She  must  have  forgotten  that  this  was  the  day  I" 
Forgotten  her  guests,  though  the  clock  stood  at  nine, 
And  we  were  all  ready  for  rain  or^or  shine! 

Forgotten  the  cocoa  —  forgotten  it  all. 
While  she  was  unstylishly  playing  at  ball! 
"Please  tell  her,"  I  said  in  my  haughtiest  way, 
"  It  was  very  bad  form ! "    Then  we  bade  them  good-Klay . 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  afternoon  tea 
For  poor  little  dolly  and  kitty  and  me.   (Tip 

—  Abby  FanvM  Brawn,  in  Th^  Ckurckmcn 
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Picture  Study  for  Little  Children 
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Wards 

'   daisy 

picnic 

world 

don't 

quiet 

cradle 

beautiful 

breakfast 

Socialized   Recitations     III 

A  Socialized  Recitation  in  Spelling 

Under  the  Supervision  of  Gail  Calmerton.    Lois  Puddy,  Teacher,  Third  Grade,  Fort  Wajme,  Ind. 

Teacher  "Ad"  in  this  word  is  not  the  phonogram  ad, 
but  what  phonogram  do  you  see?  Divide  the  word  into 
syllables. 

Isabelle  Cradle,  c-r-a-d-1-e,  has  the  phonogram  "ct," 
c-r.    Richard,  use  cradle  in  a  sentence. 

Richard    The  baby  sleeps  in  a  cradle. 

Teacher  Don't  you  think  Richard  has  be«i  chosen 
enough  times?  There  are  some  others  who  haven't  had  a 
twcn. 

Richard    Find  a  little  word  in  cradle,  Edward  Robinson. 

Edward  R.  I  don't  see  any  word  in  cradle.  What  word 
is  in  cradle,  Richard?    Is  there  any? 

Richard  No,  Edward.  I  beg  pardon.  Find  a  phono- 
gram  in  cradle. 

Edward  R.  Cradle,  c-r-a-d-1-e,  has  the  phonogram  "  d-l-e, 
die."    Find  a  little  word  in  breakfast,  William. 

William  Breakfast,  b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t,  has  the  little  word 
break,  b-r-e-a-k.  Find  another  little  wcwd  in  breakfast, 
Ruth. 

Rulh  Breakfast,  b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t,  has  another  word, 
fast,  f-a-s-t    Use  breakfast  in  a  sentence,  Blanche. 

Blanche  We  ate  our  breakfast  this  mcraing.  Boys, 
spell  breakfast. 

Boys  Breakfast,  b-r^a-k-f-a-s^t  Helen  use  "worid" 
in  a  sentence. 

Helen    The  world  is  such  a  big  place.    Class  H)dl  world 

Class    World,  w-o-r-l-d. 

Helen    Melvin,  find  a  phonogram  in  world. 

Melvin    It  has  a  phonogram  "wor,"  w-o-r. 

Teacher  Is  that  a  phonograni  we  know?  What  phono- 
gram should  we  have  found? 

Jack  1-d,  Id  is  a  phonogram.  Find  a  phonogram  in 
"picnic,"  Helen  Keyser. 

Helen  K.    Picnic,  p-i-c-n-i-c,  has  the  phonogram  i-c,  ic. 

Teacher  We  will  stop  now  for  to-day,  but  notice,  chil- 
dren, you  can  soimd  any  two  consonants  together,  as  Id  id 
world,  so  we  do  not  call  that  a  phonogram.  But  ng  is  a 
phonogram  for  N  and  G  sound  as  one,  ng  as  in  song. 

Remarks  .  .  . 

These  words  are  review  words  which  needed  especial  review  and 
driU.  New  words  are  developed  dififerently.  These  woidswcic  Utcr 
written  as  a  test.    Such  a  lesson  forms  a  sort  of  general  summapr. 

Lois  PuDDY,  Teacher 

This  recitation  shows  the  process  of  learning,  not  a  finished  Product 
Spellhig  is  a  driU  subject,  and  the  recitation  is  not  given  as  a  modd, 
but  as  a  type  les^n  showing  diflSculties  as  they  arise.  ^ 

In  the  words  daisy  and  donX  the  little  words  U  and  on  arc  sighted 
by  the  children.  They  are  little  words,  not  phonograms,  for  is  is  not 
sounded  is  in  daby,  nor  on  sounded  on  in  don't.  If  a  child  notices 
such  illustrations,  the  subject  is  not  discussed,  but  the  teacher  would  not 
call  attention  to  such,  but  rather  to  do  vd  don't. 

The  criticism  of  "You  should  not  talk  about  yourself"  is  an  under- 
standing the  class  decided  upon. 

Gail  Cal\£Erton,  Primary  Sufcrvisor 


Teacher    Would  you  like  to  ask  about  some  word,  Isabelle? 

Isabelle    How  do  you  ^11  daisy,  Howard? 

Howard  D-a-i-s-y,  dai^;  Jack,  find  a  phonogram  in  the 
word  "daisy." 

Jack  '  Daisy,  d-a-i-s-y,  has  the  phonogram  "sy"  and  sy 
says  "sy."  What  other  phonogram  is  in  the  word  daisy, 
Ethel? 

EihA  Daisy,  d-a-i-s-y  has  the  phonogram  "ai"  and  ai 
says  a.  {Both  phonograms  are  marked  in  the  words  with  a 
straight  line  below  by  the  children,)    Class,  spell  daisy. 

Chss    Daisy,  d-a-i-s-y. 

Ethd    Find  a  little  word  in  daisy,  John. 

John  Daisy,  d-a-i-s-y.  There  is  the  little  word  "is" 
in  daisy.  (Marks  it.)  ^  Use  the  little  word  "daisy"  in  a 
sentence,  Edward  Miller. 

Edward  M.  I  picked  a  beautiful  daisy.  (Several  chU- 
dren  stand.  Ruth  is  called  upon.)  What  have  you  to  say 
to  me,  Ruth? 

Ruth  I  beg  your  pardon,  Edward,  you  shouldn't  talk 
about  yourself. 

Edward  M.  There  is  a  daisy  out  by  the  road.  Spell 
"beautiful"  Howard. 

Howard  Beautiful,  b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1.  (Several  stand. 
Stephen  is  chosen.)    What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Stephen? 

Stephen    I  beg  your  pardon,  Howard,  you  left  out  the  "  i." 

Howard  (corrects  himself)  Beautiful,  b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1. 
Find  a  word  in  beautiful,  Dorothy. 

Dorothy  Beautiful,  b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1,  has  the  little  word 
full,  ful.    (Several  stand..    William  is  chosen.) 

William  Dorothy,  you  said  beautiful  has  the  word  full, 
ful;  ful  is  a  phonogram.    The  word  full  is  spelled  f-u-1-1. 

Dorothy  Thank  you,  William.  I  see  the  little  word 
'*be"  in  beautiful.  (Underline  ''be.'*)  Use  beautiful  in  a 
sentence,  Richard. 

Richard  This  is  a  beautiful  day.  Find  a  phonogram 
in  the  word  "quiet"  Helen. 

Helen  Quiet,  q-u-i-e-t.  "  Et "  is  a  phonogram.  (Marks 
it.)    Use  quiet  in  a  sentence,  Blanche. 

Blanche  The  house  is  quiet.  Find  another  phonogram 
in  qrnet,  Helen  Mouser. 

Helen  M.  Quiet,  q-u-i-e-t,  has  the  phonogram  "qui." 
(Underlines  it.)   What  other  words  begin  with  "qui,"  Melvin? 

Melvin  Quite,  q-u-i-t-e,  and  quick,  q-u-i-c-k,  begin  with 
q-u-i-,  qui.  Why  is  there  an  apostrophe  in  "don't," 
Frances? 

Frances  Because  in  "don't"  you  leave  out  the  "o" 
and  put  the  apostrophe  in  there.    Class  spell  "don't." 

Class    Don't,  d-o-n-'-t. 

Frances    Use  "don't"  in  a  sentence,  Richard. 

Richard    Don't  do  that.   Find  a  word  in  "  don't,"  Stephen. 

Stephen  "Don't"  has  a  little  word,  "on"  o-n.  Find  a 
phonogram  in  "don't,"  Ellwood. 

Ellwood  I  haven't  found  any  phonogramin  "don't" 
Stephen. 

Stephen  I  guess  there  isn't  any,  Ellwood.  Use  "don't" 
in  a  sentence.  • 

Ellwood    Don't  go  away. 

Edward  M.  (rising)  I  have  something  to  say  to  Ellwood. 
You  shouldn't  say,  "I  haven't  found  any";  you  should  say, 
"I  don't  see  any." 

Ellwood  No,  I  don't  see  any.  Isabelle,  find  a  phono- 
gram in  "cradle." 

Isabelle  Cradle,  c-r-a-d-1-e.  Cradle  has  a  phonogram 
A-d,  ad. 


A  Sea  Song 

HaU!  Ho!  Sail!  Hoi 
Ahoyl  Ahoy!  Ahoy! 

Who  calls  to  me. 

So  far  at  sea? 
Only  a  little  boy! 

SaU!  Ho!  Hail!  Ho! 
The  sailor  sails  the  sea; 

I  wish  he  would  capture 
A  little  sea-horse 
And  send  hkn  home  to  me. 
Digitized  by  \^^KJames  Whitcomh  Rue 
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Applied  Paper    Cutting     II 


Candle  ShadeJ 

Kate  Mann  Franklin 

Prattllnstitute 

In  your  paper  construction  work,  candle 
shades  will  be  in  order,  all  kinds,  sizes  and 
shapes;  then  ^ill  follow  the  decorative  part 
of  the  lesson,  applying  lovely  patterns  of 
colored  paper  to  the  given  shapes*  This 
perforce  will  be  a  lesson  in  rhythmic  borderji, 
repeating  patterns,  and  in  repeating  the 
paper  can  be  folded  into  four  thicknesses 
and  four  pieces  cut  out  together;  this  pro^ 
duces  a  uniformity  of  design  and  is  much 
quicker  than  single  shapes. 

No.  1  The  first  candle  shade  has  a  pat- 
tern made  of  irregular  circles  for  flowers 
with  smaller  ones  for  center,  the  leaves 
cut  in  points.  It  could  be  carried  out 
with  several  bright  colors,  and  green  leaves. 

No.  2  Number  two  is  more  symmetrical 
and  the  flower  shapes  are  placed  at  regular 
intervals.  The  flowers  might  be  orange 
with  yellow  centers  and  dark  green  leaves. 

No.  3  Number  three  is  a  bit  more  diflfi- 
cuit,  a  large  unit  and  a  smaller  one,  maybe 
carried  out  m  dark  blue  and  light  blue  on  a 
white  ground.  These  three  shades  have 
patterns  of  flowers  of  the  Imagination,  which 
the  children  will  delight  to  cut  after  a 
visit  to  a  citj^  park  in  summer^  where  the 
flower  beds  are  glowing  with  all  sorts  of 
shapes  and  kinds  of  flowers,  radiant  in 
color. 

No.  4  Number  four  is  a  wild  rose  design, 
four  units  repeiited  for  the  four  sides  of  the 
shade.  Mine  has  orange  and  red  flowers, 
yellow  and  green  centers,  and  yellow  green 
stems  and  leaves. 

No,  5  Number  live  looks  like  a  bird 
from  a  Japanese  print,  perched  on  a  branch 
of  a  cherry  tree,  with  the  blossoms  three 
shades  of  pink,  the  branches  black ,  the  bird 
also  black  with  a  few  bits  of  pink  for 
feathers;  the  pattern  is  pasted  on  light 
gray  paper. 

No.  6  Number  six  is  a  rhvihniic  pattern 
of  chicks  solemnly  proceeding  to  the  pond. 
The  shade  itself  is  of  light  gray  paper,  the 
ducks  are  white  with  orange  bills  and  feet, 
the  trees  are  yellow  green. 

White  shellac  may  be  used  over  cut 
paper  patterns  and  is  especially  nice  for 
candle  shades,  it  mak^  white  paper  look 
like  old  parchment.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  in  the  chocjsing  of  the  colored 
papers;  some  will  not  stand  the  treatment, 
so  if  you  use  shellac  try  out  your  color 
schen^es  first  on  a  bit  of  waste  paper,  using 
small  pieces  of  the  colored  paper  and 
brushing  over  with  the  shellac,  watching 
the  effect  thus;  this  will  save  spoiling  a 
candle  shade. 
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A  Year  with  the  Fables     II 


Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


The  Wolf  and  the  Fox 

AN  old  wolf  once  made  his  home  in  a  small  cave.  He 
went  out  every  day  to  himt  for  food.  One  day 
he  was  ill  and  could  not  go.  There  was  no  one 
to  get  food  for  him.  He  was  very  hungry  before 
he  was  able  to  hunt.  When  he  was  feeling  quite  well  again,, 
he  said,  "  I  will  himt  every  day;  I  will  hunt  all  day,  too.  I 
will  bring  food  home.  If  I  am  ill  again  I  shall  have  enough 
to  eat." 

He  worked  very  hard.  Soon  he  had  food  enough  to  last 
for  some  time.  C)ne  morning  he  said,  "I  feel  ill.  I  will  stay 
at  home  till  I  feel  better.  I  have  enough  food  to  last  me 
for  a  week.  There  are  goose,  tiu*key  and  nice  fat  lamb. 
What  more  could  I  wish?"  So  he  stayed  at  home  all  that 
day. 

A  sly  old  fox  had  been  watching  him.  "He  must  have 
enough  to  last  for  a  month,"  thought  he.  "I  have  not 
seen  him  to-day.  I'll  call  on  him  in  the  morning.  Of 
course  he  will  ask  me  to  dine." 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  fox  looked  in  at  the 
wolf's  door.  "Good-morning,  Friend  Wolf,"  he  called. 
"I  did  not  see  you  yesterday.    Are  you  ill?" 

The  old  wolf  did  not  like  the  fox.    He  did  not  wish  to 
share  his  food  with  him,  so  he  answered,  "Yes,  I  am  ill.    I 
am  too  ill  to  talk.    Come  some  other  day."    ^ 
•  "  But  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  you,"  said  the  fox. 

"All  you  can  do  is  to  go  away,"  answered  the  wolf 
crossly. 

"Oh,  very  well,  I  will  not  trouble  you,"  said  the  fox  very 
pleasantly.    "  Good-bye." 

But  the  fox  was  very  angry.  "I'll  make  him  sorry  for 
that,"  he  thought  as  he  went  away.  "I  will  go  to  the 
Shepherd.  I  will  tell  him  who  is  stealing  his  sheep.  I 
will  take  him  to  the  wolf's  cave.  I  kjaow  what  will 
happen  then.    I  will  have  all  the  old  miser's  food." 

Away  went  the  fox.  He  met  the  Shepherd  as  he  was 
coming  from  the  field.  "Good  evening,  kind  Shepherd," 
he  cried.    "Have  you  missed  any  of  yoiu*  lambs?" 

"Indeed  I  have,"  answered  the  Shepherd.  "I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  knew  where  they  went,  too." 

"I  know  where  they  went,  but  I  (fid  not  touch  them. 
Shepherd." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Shepherd,"  who  is  the  thief?" 

"It  is  the  old  wolf.  He  lives  in  a  cave  not  far  away. 
Come  with  me.    I  will  take  you  there." 

"Let  me  get  my  gun,"  cried  the  Shepherd.  "Now  I  will 
go  with  you.    I  will  teach  him  not  to  touch  my  lambs." 

OflF  they  went  through  the  woods.  Soon  they  came  to  the 
old  wolf's  cave.  Then  the  fox  stopped.  He  said,  "There 
is  the  cave.  I  think  you  will  find  him  at  home.  I  must 
go  the  other  way  now.  Good-bye."  But  the  fox  did  not 
go  far.    He  hid  behind  a  tree  not  far  away. 

The  old  wolf  was  at  home  and  fast  asleep.  The  Shep- 
herd made  short  work  of  him  and  then  went  home.  The 
*fox  waited  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  Then  he  went  into  the 
cave.  He  saw  the  dead  wolf .  "Old  Wolf  is  dead.  What 
a  fine  feast  I  can  have!"  said  he.  "How  hard  he  worked 
for  me!  "Ha,  ha!  I'll  sleep  in  his  bed  to-night.  This  is 
my  home  now." 

Not  many  days  later  the  Shepherd  came  to  the  woods. 
He  looked  toward  the  cave.  He  thought  he  saw  some- 
thing move.  "Can  it  be  another  wolf?"  thought  he.  "I 
will  kill  him  before  he  gets  any  of  my  lambs.  Ah!  it  is  the 
sly  old  fox.  He  will  have  one  of  my  fat  hens  next.  He  may 
as  well  die  now."    So  he  shot  the  fox. 

Presentation  of  the  Reading  Lesson 

(a)    To  class  advanced  enough  to  read  readily. 


Material  Pictiu-es  of  shepherds  with  flocks,  wolves 
and  foxes. 

What  is  a  shepherd?  What  animals  would  the  shepherd 
fear?  Why?  Where  do  wolves  live?  What  do  they  eat? 
Where  do  foxes  live?  What  is  their  food?  Which  is  the 
more  cunnii^  animal?  Why  do  you  think  so?  (This  part 
of  the  lesson  may  be  given  the  day  before  the  reading  ma- 
terial is  given  to  the  class.  The  questions  which  the 
children  cannot  answer  may  be  given  to  them  as  a  part  of 
their  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  day  or  the  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  the  same  day  and  the  needed  informa- 
tion may  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  after  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  subject.) 

In  oiu*  lesson  to-day  we  shall  read  of  a  woM,  a  fox  and  a 
shepherd.*  You  may  be  surprised  at  what  happens  to  the 
cunning  fox.  Read  silently  till  you  find  out  what  the  wolf 
decided  to  do.  What  was  it?  Why  did  he  make  this 
decision?  Read  aloud.  Read  silently  to  learn  the  fox's 
plan.  What  was  it?  Read  aloud,  Mary.  Find  how  the 
scheme  worked.  Tell  about  it.  Read  it  to  us,  John. 
Read  sileiitly  till  you  learn  what  the  shepherd  said  to  him. 
What  did  he  say?  Read  aloud,  James.  -  Let  us  see  what 
the  fox  gained  by  his  plan.  Tell  what  he  gained.  Read 
aloud.  Read  the  last  paragraph.  What  happened?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  fox's  plan?  Did  he  do  right  or  wrong? 
Why  do  you  think  so?  Should  the  wolf  have  refused 
to  entertain  him?  What  do  you  think  of  the  diepherd's 
action?  Sarah  may  read  the  whole  story  for  us.  That 
was  well  read.  Now  we  will  let  Mary  read  the  wolf's 
part;  John,  the  fox's;  Jane,  the  shepherd's;  and  Dora 
may  read  the  explanations  and  descriptions. 
(b)  To  classes  requiring  the  presentation  of  new  words 
or  ideas,  or  both. 

Proceed  as  in  (a)  to  *.  Before  we  read  this  story  we 
shall  need  to  study  some  of  the  words  that  will  give  us 
trouble,  for  when  we  begin  to  read  we  want  to  think  of  the 
story  and  enjoy  it.  We  cannot  do  this  if  we  have  to  think 
of  tie  words  all  the  time. 

Word  List 

(These  words  are  suggested  as  likely  to  give  trouble. 
Teachers  must  fit  to  their  needs.  The  list  may  need  sub- 
tractions or  additions,  or  both.)  Able,  hunt,  share,  shep- 
herd, stealing,  feast,  miser,  surprised.  (Shepherd  will  be 
given  with  the  picture.) 

How  does  the  fox  get  his  food?  The  wolf?  They  kill  it, 
but  when  they  go  out  for  it  we  say  they  have  gone  out  to  do 
what?  Yes,  to  hunt.  If  one  were  old  or  ill  and  could 
not  hunt  we  should  say  he  is  not  able  to  hunt.  If  one  had 
plenty  of  food  and  his  neighbor  had  none  what  do  you  think 
that  he  should  do?  Yes,  he  should  give  to  his  neighbor 
or  share  it  with  him.  Could  there  be  a  good  reason  for 
refusing  to  share?  What  do  you  think  would  be  one? 
If  one  always  kept  all  for  himself  what  would  he  be  caUed? 
Yes,  a  miser.  If  a  wolf  or  a  fox  had  caught  and  killed  many 
things  in  a  day  what  a  feast  he  would  have!  If  a  person 
takes  anything  which  does  not  belong  to  him  we  say  he 
has  been  stealing.  If  you  should  find  that  some  person 
had  been  stealing  whom  you  had  always  thought  honest, 
how  would  you  feel?  Yes,  you  would  be  surprised.  (As 
the  teacher  talks  and  the  children  supply  the  imderscored 
words  the  teacher  writes  them  on  the  blackboard.  Scwne 
teachers  prefer  to  write  the  whole  sentence  in  which  the 
word  occurs  so  that  the  context  may  aid  memory  in  the 
review.  Whichever  method  is  used,  always  remember 
that  the  idea  should  precede  the  word  which  represents  it.) 

As  you  read  silently  be  sure  to  ask  for  help  if  there  are 
words  which  you  do  not  know.  (Teacher  may  (a)  tell  the 
word  or  (b)  help  the  child  to  make  it  out  from  Ws  knowledge 
of  phonics.)     Read  silently  to  find  out  what  the  wolf  de- 
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cided  to  do.  Look  for  this  word  (points  to  able)  and  for 
this.  (HutU).  What  did  he  decide  to  do?  Mary  may 
read  aloud.  Find  what  he  did  the  next  time  he  was  ill. 
What  was  it?  Read  aloud,  John.  Find  out  the  fox's 
plan.  What  was  it?  Read  aloud.  Find  out  what  the 
wolf  told  the  fox  was  the  reason  he  would  not  talk  to  him. 
What  was  it?  Read  aloud.  Read  till  you  find  what  the 
fox  planned  to  do.  Look  for  these  words.  (Points  to 
shepherd,  miser,  stealing,)  Tell  his  plan.  Read  about  it. 
(The  difference  in  treatment  between  this  outline  and  the 
one  given  imder  (a)  lies  in  the  shorter  reading  units  given 
and  in  the  word  drill,  both  formal,  as  in  the  first  presenta- 
tion, and. informal,  as  when  attention  is  directed  to  these 
words  while  reading  for  thought.  Enough  suggestions 
have  been  given  to  Ulustrate  this  difference.  The  teacher 
can  readily  follow  out  the  plan.) 

Questions  Qeading  to  oral  reproduction) 

Tell  of  the  wolf^  decision  and  its  cause.  How  did  he 
carry  out  his  plan?  What  was  the  fox's  plan?  Tell  vihat 
happened  when  he  tried  to  carry  it  out.  What  was  his 
next  plan?  Give  his  conversation  with  the  shepherd. 
What  did  they  do  then?  What  did  the  shepherd  do  with 
the  wolf?  \^iat  became  of  the  fox?  Jane  may  tell  the 
story. 

Dramatization 

The  children  know  the  story  by  this  time  well  enough 
to  dramatize  it  with  little  aid  from  the  teacher.  The 
drama  given  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  second  grade  in  the  way  of  oral  dramati- 
zation. In  this  as  in  the  written  dramatizations  for  the 
higher  grades,  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  children. 
The  teacher's  office  is  to  make  clear  the  situation  when  she 
finds  the  children  misrepresenting,  to  correct  the  English 
and  to  give  aid  in  buildmg  new  words  into  the  vocabulary. 

CHARACTERS 
Wolf       Fox       Shifhebo 

Scene  I  — The  Wolf  at  Home 

(The  Wolf  is  seated  at  the  door  of  his  cave  talking  to  himself.) 

Wolf  I  feel  better  this  morning.  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing to  eat.    (Pause,)    I  must  hunt  if  I  have  anything.    I 


will  hunt  every  day  now.    I  will  save  all  I  dq  not  need. 
If  I  am  ill  again  I  shall  have  enoughto  eat.     (Exit  Wolf.) 

Fox  (enters)  The  old  wolf  is  out  hunting.  I'll  see  if  he 
lias  anything  to  eat.  (Looks  around.)  Nothing  here.  I 
may  as  well  go.     (Exit  Fox.)  ' 

(Wolf  returns,  bringing  game,) 

Wolf  I  have  had  good  luck.  If  I  do  as  well  every  day 
I  shall  never  be  hungry.  I  will  hide  this  where  the  sly  fox 
cannot  find  it.    (Hides  game.)    Now  I  will  sleep.    (Sleeps.) 

Wolf  (waking)  I  have  had  a  good  rest.  I  must  go  to 
work  again.     (Exit.) 


Scene  II  —  Same  as  Scene  I,  some  days  later 

Wolf  I  Um  ill  this  morning.  I  shall  stay  at  home.  I 
am  glad  I  have  worked  so  hard.  I  have  enough  to  last  me  a 
week.    There  are  lamb,  goose  and  turkey. 

Fox  (who  has  hidden  at  one  side  of  the  stage)  I  haven't 
seen  the  old  wolf  for  a  day  or  two.  He  must  be  ill.  I  will 
call  to  see  him.  Of  course  he  will  ask  me  to  stay  to  dinner. 
(Walks  up  to  the  cave.)  Good-morning,  Friend  Wolf.  How 
are  you  this  morning? 

Wolf    I  am  too  m  to  talk.    Come  some  other  day. 

Fox    Can't  I  do  something  for  you? 

Wolf  (crossly)    No.    Go  away.    That  is  all  you  can  do. 

Fox  Very  well.  I  will  not  trouble  you.  (Goes  out, 
saying  as  he  goes)  He  shall  be  sorry  for  tnis.  I  am  going 
to  see  the  Shepherd.  I  will  tell  lum  the  Wolf  has  been 
stealing  his  Iambs. 

Scene  HI  —  Shepherd^ s  Home 

Fox  Good-evening,  Shepherd.  I  came  to  see  if  you  had 
missed  any  of  your  Iambs. 

Shepherd    You  know  only  too  well  that  I  have. 

Fox    Oh,  I  did  not  touch  them,  but  I  know  who  did. 

Shepherd    Tell  me  his  name  or  I  shall  punish  you. 

Fox  It  is  the  old  wolf.  He  lives  near.  I  will  take  you 
to  his  cave. 

Shepherd  Wait.  Let  me  get  my  gim.  (Gets  gun.) 
Now  I  am  ready.    I  will  teach  him  to  steal  my  lambs. 

(Exit  Fox  and  Shepherd) 
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Scene  TN  —  The  Wolfs  Home 


{Enter  Fox^  followed  by  Shepherd, 
from  the  cave.)-     - 


They  pause  a  little  way 


Fox^  (pointing)  There  is  the  wolf -s  cave.  I  think  he  is 
at  home.  I  must  go  this  way  now:  Good-bye.  {Walks ^ 
a  littU  distance,  hides  and  watches.)     ' 

Shepherd  ;  I  wffl  make  short  work,  of  the  wolf.    {Enters 
cave.    Sound,  supposed  to  be  of  a  gun.    Appears.).  He  wfli' 
never  steal  lambs  again.    I  must  hurry  home.     {Exit.) 

Fox  {hurries  to  cave) .  Good-bye,  old  wolf.  How  hard 
you  worked  for  me!  Hal  ha!  I  will  go  in  and  eat  now. 
Then  I  will  try  your  bed. 

Scene  V  —  Same  as  Scene  IV  —  next  day 

{Enter'  ShefKerd,  who  walks  toward  the  cave.) 

Shepherd  {pausing)  I  thoujght  I  saw  something  move 
in  there.  Cap  it  be  another  wolf?  {Peeps  in)  No,  it  is 
that 'siy^ld  fox.  He  will  be  stealing  my  fat  hens  next. 
I  may  a^'well  kill  him  now.  {Enters  Cave,  returning  in  a 
moment,)    He  will  do  no  more  mischief.    {Exit.) 

Dictation  Exercise  for  Second  Grade 

(a)  Djpjr^TiON  to  :the  Teacsesl     .     ;' 

Tell  me  where  the  wolf  lived.  (The  wolf  lived  in  a  cave.) 
Tell  me  how  to  begin  the  sentence:  Spell  the  next  .word, 
"wolf.^. .  What  shaU  I  write  next?  Spell  "lived."  Spell 
the  next  word.  Mary  may  write  ''^a.'*  What  is  the  last 
word?  Spell  it.  What  else  do  I  need?  James  may  make 
it.  Read  the  sentence  from  Uie  board.  Study  "wolf." 
Study  ''Uved."  "Cave."  Look  at  the  sentepce  carefully. 
Can  you  write  it  if  I  erase  it?  (Erase.)  All  may  step  to 
the  board  and  write  the  sentence.  Be  seated.  Look  at 
Mary's.  It  is  right.  (Corrects  the  spelling  of  "wolf" 
in  James*.)  That  looks  better,  does.it  not,  James?  (Adds 
a  period  to  John's  sentence.)  Now  it  is  finished,  John. 
Can  you  remember  the  period  next  time?  (Attentioji  is 
called  to  the  correct  form,  never  to  the  incorrect.) 

Ask  me  a  question  about  the  wolf.  (Was  the  wolf  ill? 
Be  sure  to  select  a  short  sentence  from  the  many  that  will  be 
given.)  Tell  me  how  to  write  the  first  word.  The  sec(Mid 
word.  Spell  "wolf."  Spell  the  last  word?  What  shall  I 
place  at  the  end?  Why?  Show  me  how  to  make  it. 
(This  sentence  may  be  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first.  Do  this  simple  work  thoroughly.  Over-estimating 
the  child's  ability  at  this  time  results  in  careless  work 
later.    Teach  him  to  be  sure  that  he  knows. 

(b)  Dictation  by  ihe  Teacher 

Have  both  sentences  on  the  blackboard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson  period  next  day.    Erase,  after  the  diildren 


have  been  given  a  moment  for  silent 
study.  Pass  paper  and  pencil.  Dictate 
the  first  sentence.  Second  sentence. 
Watch  the  children  as  they  write.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  make  mistakes.  Show 
the  correct  form,  if  necessary,  but  instil 
a  desire  to  do  without  this  aid  as  much 
as  possible.  Give  the  same  exercise 
again  after  a  week  has  elapsed.  Note 
weakness.  Emphasize  work  which  will 
correct  this  in  the  next  dictation  exercise. 

Correlation  with  Penmanship  for 
Second  Grade 

First  Day 

What  is  the  first  letter  in  our  dicta- 
tion exercise?  T.  Who  is  sure  that  he 
can  make  a  good  "T"  when  we  write  our 
sentences  to-morrow?  Pass  to  the  board 
and  show  me  how  you  will  make  it? 
(Teacher  watches  the  work  and  has  one 
or  two  mistakes  in  mind.  It  is  better  not  to  cor- 
rect all.)  You  may  erase  and  be  seated.  Look  at  this  T. 
(The  model  letter  was  taken  from  the  Palmer  System.) 
We  all  made  the  first  part  well,  but  the  top  is  not  so  good. 
Watch  carefully  while  I  make  it.  Notice  the  size  of  the 
loop  and  the  sUght  upward  curve  at  the  end.  Could  you 
make  a  better  "T"  if  you  were  to  try  again?  Pass  to  the 
board.  (Teacher  gives  individual  assistance  where  neces- 
sary.).; .  -  . 

What  is  the.o^ital  in  our  second  sentence?  Watch 
carefully  .as  I  write  it.  Norice  the  beginning  loop,  the 
sharp  turn  at  the  bottom.  How  high  is  the  second  part? 
The  last  part?  Watch  me  as  I  make  it  again.  You  may 
all  try  if.  .  (Teacher  corrects  mistakes  as  children  work.) 

Second  Day 

In  the  lesson  to-day  I  noticed  that  some  one  failed  to 
join  the  "v"  and  "e"  in  lived  properly.  One  might  think 
that  the  word  had  been  mispelled.  Watch  as  I  write  it. 
Mary  may  try  it.  Good!  John  may  try.  Pass  to  the 
board.  All  may  write.  Be  seated.  I -thought  several 
mispelled  wolf  because  o  and  1  were  not  correctly  joined. 
Watch  me  as  I  write  the  word.  (Teachers  should  note 
mistakes  in  writing  in  the  language  class  and  while  the 
correction  may  be  made  there,  the  necessary  drill  to  fix  the 
correct  form  should  be  given  in  penmanship  class.  Those 
given  above  are  suggested  as  likely  to  need  attention.  Of 
course  many  others  will  be  found.) 


The  Drowsy  Road 

There's  a  queer  old  road  called  the  Drowsy  Roadie 

A  road  that  is  dim  and  still; 
It  leads  from  the  plain  of  Little- White-Bed 

Up,  over  Pillow  Hill. 

It  winds  by  a  riyer  whose  ripples'  breath 

Is  laden  with  lullabies; 
Thro'  the  slumber  city  where  children  see 

Strange  things  with  their  fast  closed  eyes. 

The  curls  fall  heavy  across  your  face, 

Your  lashes  come  sweeping  down. 
And  mother  hands  lift  you  to  change  yoiur  drevt, 

'For  a  little  white  traveling  gown. 

You  feel  a  kiss  on  your  rosy  cheek, 

Before  you  have  slipped  away; 
But  there  at  the  end  of  the  Drowsy  Road 

Is  smiling  —  a  bright  new  day.  —  5rf.C 
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Making  a  Game  of  Arithmetic 

Madge  Anderson 


(Book  rights  reserved) 


The  foUowing  games  are  not  planned  to  be  used  in  the  explanation 
of  number  processes.  They  are  merely  devices  to  lighten  the  tedium 
of  necessary  drill  In  arithmetic,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  repeating 
the  same  operations  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  way,  and  to  give 
life  to  the  most  wearisome  part  of  the  study  of  arithmetic.  The  games 
can  be  varied  in  many  ways  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  class.  Multiplica- 
tion and  division  may  be  substituted  for  addition  and  subtraction 
without  changing  the  interest  of  the  games. 

Number  Tag 

(An  Adding  Game) 

The  children  count  out  to  see  who  shall  be  "It."  The 
child  who  is  It  chooses  a  number.  He  walks  aroimd  the  in- 
side of  a  circle  while  the  other  children  hold  hands  and  dance 
around  the  circle.  When  he  tags  one  of  them,  the  player 
tagged  calls  a  number,  any  number  he  wishes,  and  the  child 
who  is  It  must  tell  the  simi  of  that  number  and  the  mmiber 
he  chose;  If  he  fails  to  g^ve  the  right  answer,  he  is  still  It, 
and  must  tag  another  player;  but  if  he  gives  the  correct 
sum,  the  player  he  tags  becomes  It  and  must  choose  a 
number  and  tag  one  of  9ie  players. 

Choosing  a  Sum 

(A  Subtracting  Game)  * 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle  with  the  leader  standing  in  the 
center.  He  goes  to  one  of  the  seated  players  ajid  helps 
him  to  rise,  saymg,  "I  am  six.  I  wish  I  could  be  eight," 
or  whatever  numbers  he  thinks  of  to  say.  The  player 
addressed  rises  and  says,  "I  am  two.  I  will  make  you 
eight,"  or  instead  of  two,  whatever  number  is  needed  to 
make  the  sum  the  leader  wanted  to  be.  Then  the  leader 
changes  places  with  the  player  who  answered  him  correctly. 
But  if  the  leader  does  not  receive  the  right  answer  to  his 
example,  he  does  not  take  the  other  player's  place,  but 
leaves  ham  standing  and  goes  to  anoUier  player  for  the 
answer  to  his  request.  The  player  left  standing  is  out  of  the 
game.    The  game  continues  until  all  the  players  are  out. 
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side  of  One.  Then  Three  calls  Five,  but  Five  says,  "  Nine, " 
instead  of  "  Eight,"  so  Five  is  out  of  the  game.  Three  then 
calls  Four,  who  says,  "Seven,"  as  he  steps  forward.  The 
illustration  shows  the  game  at  this  stage. 

When  all  the  players  have  been  called,  the  last  number 
called  leaves  the  others  and  calls  a  number  which  is  smaller 
than  his  own.  Then  that  nimiber  follows  him,  speaking 
the  number  which  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
the  player  who  called  him  and  his  own.  The  game  is 
continued  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  part,  except  that 
the  children  subtract  instead  of  add  as  they  play.  If  in 
this  part  of  the  game  a  player  calls  a  number  which  is 
larger  than  his  own  and  therefore  cannot  be  subtracted 
from  his  number,  he  is  out.  Some  numbers  may  be  imable 
to  find  a  number  smaller  than  their  own  and  will  have  to 
leave  the  game;  but  as  they  must  call  another  number 
first,  the  game  will  go  on.  If  One  is  called,  the  game  re- 
.turns  to  the  adding  game,  as  no  number  can  be  subtracted 
from  one. 


Calling  Numbers 

(A  Game  of  Addition  and  Subtraction) 

The  children  count  aloud  and  each  child  takes  the  number 
which  he  spoke  in  counting.  One  begins  the  game  by  step- 
ping to  the  front  and  calling  any  number  he  wishes.  The 
nimiber  called  must  come  forward  and  speak  the  sum  of  his 
number  and  One.  Then  he  calls  some  other  number,  who 
must  come  forward  and  give  the  simi  of  his  own  number 
and  the  number  of  the  player  who  called  him.  If  any  player 
fails  to  respond  when  his  number  is  called  or  fails  to  give 
the  correct  sum,  he  is  out  of  the  game.  If  one  of  the  players 
calls  the  name  of  a  player  who  is  out,  he  too  is  out.  For  ex- 
ample. One  calls  Three,  who  says,  "  Four,"  as  he  steps  to  the 
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Odd  and  Even  Numbers 

(An  Adding  Game) 

In  this  game  there  are  two  leaders,  the  leader  of  the  odd 
numbers  and  the  leader  of  the  even  numbers.  The  other 
players  count  aloud,  beginning  with  one,  and  each  child 
takes  the  number  he  spoke  in  the  counting.  All  the  odd 
numbers  are  on  the  first  leader's  side  and  all  the  even  num- 
bers on  the  second  leader's  side.  The  two  sides  stand  in 
lines  facing  each  other  with  a  wide  space  between  the  lines. 
Then  each  leader  in  turn  calls  any  two  numbers  he  wishes, 
and  the  numbers  called  must  step  to  the  center,  take  hands, 
swing  around,  then  both  go  to  the  side  on  which  their  sum 
belongs,  the  odd  mmibers'  side  if  their  sum  is  an  odd  number, 
the  even  numbers'  side  if  their  sum  is  an  even  number. 
The  one  of  the  two  players  called  whose  number  was  first 
spoken  must  decide  on  which  side  they  belong  and  lead 
the  other  to  that  side.  The  player  whose  number  was 
called  second  must  follow  the  leadership  of  the  first  one 
called  and  not  indicate  in  any  way  that  his  partner  is  making 
a  mistake  if  he  finds  himself  being  led  to  the  wrong  side.  If 
he  does  not  play  fair  he  is  out  of  the  game. 

If  the  player  whose  number  was  called  first  makes  a 
mistake  and  leads  his  partner  to  the  wrong  side,  he  is  out 
of  the  game  and  his  partner  returns  to  the  side  from  which 
he  came.  Neither  leader  can  call  a  number  more  than 
once,  though  the  same  number  may  be  called  by  both 
leaders.  If  a  leader  calls  the  same  number  twice,  he  must 
give  the  last  number  he  received  to  the  other  side.  But 
only  the  player  whose  number  is  called  twice  by  the  same 
(CanUnuedanpage  5^^^^  ^y  Lrr OOglC 
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WHEN  October  comes,  the  teacher  who  has  kept  a 
"child  heart"  realizes  that  the  magic  day  of  all 
that  month  is  Hallowe'en,  and  wisely  plans  for 
some  recognition  of  it.  She  knows,  too,  that 
much  of  the  rough  lawlessness  still  associated  with  the  day 
in  some  places  may  be  obviated  if  the  pupils  see  the  real 
pleasure  to  be  gained,  not  by  rough,  siUy  pranks,  but  by 
clean,  innocent  jokes  and  mirth.  So  the  October  party 
may  well  be  a  Hallowe'en  affair,  held  either  on  the  day 
itself,  or  as  near  it  as  convenient. 

Invitations 

Use,  if  possible,  oblong  cards  six  by  five  and  a  half  inches, 
of  orange  construction  paper.  Let  the  children  cut  and 
mount,  or  trace  and  color,  the  outlines  of  the  traditional 
black  cat  with  arched  back,  somewhere  on  the  card,  and 
at  the  top  or  bottom  have  the  words  of  the  invitation. 

This  Hallowe'en  cat  with  a  "hump"  in  its  back, 

Is  sl^  and  crafty  and  thin  and  black. 

It  bids  you  haste  without  delay 

To  a  Hallowe'en  Party  on  next day. 


Time- 


•P.M. 


Decorations 

These  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  children 
can  make  them  so  easily,  and  take  so  much  pleasure  from 
the  appearance  of  the  room  afterward,  that  the  teacher 
will  find  herself  amply  repaid  for  the  slight  trouble  of  plan- 
ning them. 

Black  bats,  cats,  and  gray  owls  may  be  cut  from  paper, 
then  moimted  on  squares  of  orange  construction  paper, 
and  fastened  here  and  there  on  the  blackboards  by  tiny 
dabs  of  paste.  On  each  window-sill  place  a  Jack-o'-liitem. 
Real  piunpkins  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  or  the  papier 
mach6  ones  for  sale  at  any  five  and  ten  cent  store;  or  paper 
ones  will  be  very  attractive,  and  less  expensive.  If  the  last 
kind  are  used,  let  the  children  cut  funny  faces  in  the  center 
of  large  oblongs  of  the  orange  construction  paper,  paste 
the  two  narrow  sides  of  the  oblong  together,  fonmng  a 
cylinder,  and  add  a  handle.  Of  course  these  cannot  be 
l^ted. 

A  big  "witch,"  constructed  from  an  old  broomstick,  may 
stand  in  one  comer,  holding  a  comshuck  broom,  and  strings 
or  chains  of  gay  autumn  leaves  made  from  red  and  yellow 
paper,  according  to  the  patterns  given  in  "Seat  Work 
Material,"  by  Angelina  W.  Wray,  will  add  brightness. 

Gay  little  Brownies,  seated  on  pumpkins  or  p>eeping  from 
behind  stacks  of  com,  may  also  adom  the  blackboarck,  and 
the  most  mischievous  boy  in  the  room  will  be  transformed 
into  a  model  cherub  if  he  may  thus  eam  the  privilege  of 
coloring  the  outlined  caps,  coats  or  trousers. 

PROGRAM 
Recitation  —  "  Three  Hallowe'en  Brownies'' 

(The  three  boys  selectedlfor  this  should  be  very  tiny.  Brownie 
suits  of  green,  blue,  and  red  add  much  to  its  effectiveness,  but  at  all 
events  they  should  wear  a  cap  of  the  required  color.  The  Brownie 
in  green  should  carry  a  toy  gun,  the  one  in  blue  a  paper  bag,  and  the  one 
in  red,  a  hom.  As  a  Hallowe'en  joke  each  Brownie  should  have  three 
paper-covered  molasses  "kisses"  in  his  pocket  for  use  at  the  desig- 
nated time.  They  should  enter  the  room  with  funny  little  leaps  and 
bops,  and  make  their  exit  in  the  same  manner.) 


AU 


We're  three  little  Brownies, 
So  neat  and  clean, 

Out  for  some  fun 
On  Hallowe'en. 


Green  Brownie 

I  wear  a  cap 
Of  bright,  bright  green; 
{Take  U  of  and  bow.) 

And  cry  out,  "Bang!" 
{Point  gun  and  pull  trigger.) 

On  Hallowe'en. 
{Throw  "iW55e5"  into  the  audience.) 

Blue  Brownie 

•    I  wear  a  cap 
I  Of  bright,  bright  blue. 

{Take  it  off  and  bow.) 

When  I  see  you 
I  call  out,  "Boo!" 
{Blow  up  paper  bag,  smash  it  with  a  loud  report,  then  qmiMy 
scatter  ''kisses.'*) 

Red  Brownie 

Now  I  like  red,' 
Not  green  nor  blue. 
{Rem^e  cap  and  bow  low.) 
My  trumpet  calls, 
"Toot!  toot!  toot!  too!" 
•  {Blow  hom  and  throw  kisses.) 

AU 

We're  three  littie  Brownies, 

Clever  and  keen. 

Did  you  like  our  joke 

For  Hallowe'en? 

Game  — ''  Blowing  Out  Candles  " 

Stand  ten  small,  colored  candles  in  a  long  row  on  an 
old  table,  and  light  them.  Have  the  players  divided  into 
•  as  many  groups  or  conq>anies  as  desired,  being  careful, 
however,  to  have  the  same  number  of  players  in  each  divi- 
sion. The  leaders  of  each  company  then  take  turns  in 
trying  to  see  how  many  candles  they  can  puff  out  at  one 
breat]b,  each  candle  extinguished  coimting  five  credits  for 
their  side.  All  the  Number  Twos  in  the  different  com- 
panies take  tiUTis  next,  and  are  followed  by  Niunber  Threes, 
etc.  The  company  having  the  highest  score  wins.  Only 
one  "blow"  is  allowed  each  contestant,  and  eadi  i^yer 
before  pu£^g  must  place  both  hands  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  then  blow  in  a  direct  line  with  the  candle  flame. 

Game  —  '*  Knocking  the  Old  Witch  Over  " 

Use  for  this  ^ame  a  child's  toy  broom  dressed  in  black 
crfepe  paper,  to  represent  a  witch.  The  head  should  be 
made  of  orange  crfepe  paper,  seciu^ly  fastened  to  the  broom- 
stick imder  the  clothing.  The  same  companies  as  in  the 
preceding  game  may  be  used,  or  the  pupils  may  be  sq)arated 
into  other  divisions,  if  desired.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  knock  the  old  witch  over,  each  successful  effort  count- 
ing five.  Any  ball  heavy  enough  to  knock  her  over  may 
be  used,  but  it  must  always  be  rolled  toward  her,  and  never 
thrown.  The  rolling  or  bowling  must  be  done  each  time 
from  a  line  plainly  marked  on  the  floor.  The  company 
totaling  the  highest  score  wins. 

RecitaUoiv  —  ''  Hallowe'en  Folks  " 

(Although  extremely  simple,  this  feature  of  a  Hallowe'en  entertain- 
ment is  irresistibly  funny  when  given  in  costume.  Many  children 
have  play  suits  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  these  may  be  utilized  when 
possible,  while  the  other  costumes  arc  easy  to  improvise.  Each  par- 
ticipant comes  in  alone,  and  between  eacn  stanza  those  on  the  plat- 
form should  march  back  and  forth  in  time  to  music,  taking  a  different 
partner  each  time.) 
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Illus.  No.  1.    "  Then  comes  the  day  the  children  welcome,  Gay,  mystic  Hallowe'ea.' 


Grandma 

I'm  dressed  up  like  Grandma, 
With  a  cap  and  apron,  too, 
And  I  carry  a  pocket  of  cookies, 
But  there  are  none  for  you. 
(Takes  cooky  otU  and  munches  it.) 

Indian 

Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian 
Going  creep,  creep,  creep? 
(Illustrate  hy  steaUhy  walk.) 

That  is  what  I  love  to  do, 
When  all  the  world's  asleep. 


Father 


Don't  I  look  like  father? 

See  my  heavy  cane? 
I  go  thumping,  thumping,  (Illustrate) 

All  along  the  lane. 


Goblin 


Clown 

Here  /  come  —  a  f imny  down. 
A  somersault  I'll  tiun. 
(Attempts  it,  hut  fails  wUh  a  heavy  thump.) 

Ouch!    (Rubs  head  ruefully)    I  didn't  get  it     Policeman 
right; 
But  some  time  I  shall  learn. 


All  the  children  tremble 
My  big  eyes  to  seel 

Are  you  "scared"  of  goblins? 
Then  you're  "scar^"  of  me. 

Lady 

I'm  a  lovely  lady, 
With  a  graceful  train. 
(Falls  over  it,  and  weeps.) 

Guess  I  got  that  awful  fall 
'Cause  I  was  so  vain! 


Fairy 


Soldier 


Don't  you  like  this  fairy 
Dressed  in  dainty  wWte, 

With  pretty  wings  and  slippers, 
And  a  silver  crown  so  bright? 


I'm  a  soldier  laddie, 

With  a  big,  big  gim. 
Straight  and  tall  I'm  marching 

In  the  shade  or  sun. 


I'm  a  brave  policeman, 
With  lots  of  buttons  bright. 

Robbers  cannot  frighten  me. 
Nor  thieves  that  come  at  night. 
(Brandish  club.) 


Grandpa 


All 


How-de-do?     It's  kind  of  cold. 

(Hear  my  feeble  tones?) 
Yes,  I  guess  we'll  have  a  storm; 

Feel  it  in  my  bones.     (Rub  back,} 


Gipsy 


Witch 


Just  a  merry  gipsy. 
Dressed  in  gayest  red, 

Tambourine  wit£dn  my  hand, 
And  scarf  upon  my  head. 


(Tinkle  U.) 


I'm  a  witch  —  a  scary  witch. 

With  a  cat  and  broom. 
I  can  sweep  the  cobwebs 
Out  of  every  room. 
(Sweeps  the  air  vigorously.) 


Such  a  funny,  funny  crowd 

You've  scarcely  ever  seen! 
Only  once  a  year  we  march. 

And  that's  at  Hallowe'en. 

Game  —  **  Choosing  Partners  ** 

(If  a  large  number  of  chlkiren  are  being  entertained  it  willlbe  well 
to  form  several  circles  for  this  game.  If  there  are  not  morejthan 
thirty-one  or  forty-one,  however,  it  can  be  plaved  with  but  one  drde. 
There  must  be  an  even  number  of  players  on  the  outside  of  the|drcle, 
while  one  chUd  stands  in  the  middle.  Those  on  the  outsid  ■ 
around  singing:) 

Are  you  waiting  for  a  partner^^ 
standing  ^^r^-,^}^ff,  ^^  CoOglC 
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lUas  No.  2.    "  Witches  smaU.  witches  an." 


Wait  until  the  music  stops, 
Then  choose  one  for  your  own. 

(The  words  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Coming  Through  the  Rye. " 
As  the  singing  stops,  everyone  tries  to  get  a  partner,  and  all  march 
in  couples,  singing:) 

Here  we  go,  all  singing  gayly, 

Marchmg  to  and  fro; 
If  you  did  not  get  a  partner 

You  were  rather  "slow." 

(The  child  who  did  not  succeed  must  try  again,  and  the  game  may  be 
played  as  long  as  desired.) 

Song  —  **  Hallowe'en  Fun  '' 

(This  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The  Old  Folks  atfHome,"  and  the 
children  who  sing  it  should  hold  Hallowe'en  symbols,!  as  in  Illustra- 
tion No.  1.) 

When  merry  birds  are  flying  southward, 
When  winds  are  keen, 


niiis.No.8.    ShoiriBff  mffeitioo  for  HaOowc'ea  tableaux. 


Then  comes  the  day  the  children  welcome, 

Gay,  mystic  HaUowe'en. 
Come,  hurry  with  your  Jack-o'-lantems, 
(Hold  up  lanierns) 

And  candles  bright, 
(Hold  up  candles.) 

Maybe  you'll  see  the  witches  flying 
(>ver  the  roofs  tonight! 

Chorus 

0  the  wind  is  weird  and  eerie! 

Strangest  sights  are  seen! 
You'd  better  find  a  charm  to  keep  you 

Safe  on  the  strange  Hallowe'en! 

I 

Now  in  the  dusk  the  black  cats  gather, 

And  bats  fly  low, 
While  all  the  owls  are  hooting  loudly 

Out  where  the  wee  stars  glow. 
Come,  hiury  with  your  Jack-o'-lanterns, 
(Hold  up  lanterns.) 

And  candles  bright 
(Hold  up  candles,) 

We're  not  afraid  of  witches  Qying 
Over  the  roofs  to-night! 

Game  —  **  Finding  Fortunes  '' 

(For  this  game  a  quantity  of  jelly  beans  of  various  colors  will  be  re* 
quired.  Use  only  the  pink,  white,  and  yellow  ones  for  this  purpose, 
reserving  the  others  for  the  refreshments,  or  giving  a  handful  as  a  prise 
for  some  achievement.  Divide  the  children  again  into  little  bands, 
and  in  front  of  each  company  place  a  bowl  or  glass  dish  containing 
the<andies  of  the  three  colors  mentioned.  With  closed  or  blindfolded 
eyes  the  children  then  take  one  ''bean"  from  the  receptacle.  Thnr 
are  then  told  that  the  white  stands  for  health,  the  yellow  for  wealth 
and  the  pink  for  happiness.  At  a  given  signal  all  those  who  have  the 
yellow  ''beans"  step  out  and  form  a  line.  With  arms  folded  and 
heads  held  very  high  they  must  then  parade  stiffly  around  the  room, 
singing:) 

We  are  the  wealthy  ones, 
We  are  the  wealthy  ones, 
iVe  are  the  wealthy  ones. 
Ho!  ho!  ho! 

(Those  with  the  white  "beans"  are  then  called  forward,  and  com- 
manded to  hop  aroimd  the  room  in  single  file  on  one  foot,  singing^ 

We  are  the  healthy  ones, 
We  are  the  healthy  ones. 
We  are  the  healthy  ones, 
Ho!  ho!  ho! 

(Those  who  have  the  pink  then  skip  and  clap  hands,  substituting  the 
words,  -We  are  the  happy  oigf^'' io|^eyC^(e^  [^ 
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Folk  Dance  — ''  The  Witches'  Dance 

(As  a  fitting  dimax  to  the  Hallowe'en  magic,  the  ^^  Witches*  Dance" 
may  be  given  by  eleven  little  girls.  Pointed  oqps  of  orange  paper 
decorated  with  black  cats,  bats,  etc.,  may  easily  be  made  by  either 
''witches"  or  teacher.  The  hats  should  have  broad  black  brims  to 
shade  the  face.  Round  collars  of  paper  or  cambric,  to  which  long, 
fluttering  strips  of  orange  crfipe  paper  have  been  attached,  add  to  the 
mcturesque  effect.  Each  "witch  "  should  carry  a  paper  lantern,  made 
from  black  or  orange  construction  paper,  and  one  of  them  should  also 
have  a  small  broom  decorated  with  a  bow  of  black  and  orange. 

The  music  and  the  steps  used  for  the  dance  are  those  of  the  '*  Broom 
Dance,"  found  in  "Dances  of  the  People,"  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal. 
The  following  words  may  be  substituted  for  the  ones  given  there: 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven! 
Count  us,  see  us!  nine,  ten,  deven! 
Witches  small,  witches  all, 
Catch  the  broom  that  now  must  fall. 

Chorus  (laughing) 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

ilUus.  No.  ».) 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

He,  he,  he!  hi,  hi,  hi! 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven! 

Here  at  midnight  —  nine,  ten,  eleven! 

Now  we  play,  but  at  day 

On  our  brooms  we'll  ride  away. 


One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven! 
Gayly  marching  —  nine,  ten,  eleven! 
Meet  and  part,  cross  your  heart, 
At  the  dawn  we  shall  depart. 

Tableau  —  "  Getting  Ready  for  the  Night  •' 

A  series  of  tableaux  may  be  given  at  intervals  during  the 
afternoon.  Illustration  No.  3  is  merely  suggestive.  Let 
the  children  suggest  some,  if  they  will. 

Refreshments 

Cookies  cut  in  the  shape  of  cats  or  bats  will  meet  with 
popular  favor. 

Souvenirs 

The  patterns  for  the  oak  leaves  given  in  the  Seat' Work 
Material,  referred  to  previously,  are  just  the  right  size  for 
use  in  this  way.  Let  the  chUdren  cut  them  from  red  or 
yellow  paper,  and  place  two  of  them  at  the  top  of  an  oblong 
card  six  inches  by  five  and  a  half.  Use  cream  color  or  pure 
white  for  the  card.    These  are  the  words  it  may  bear: 

With  its  witches  and  candles, 

And  laughter  so  hearty, 
O  who  could  forget 

Our  Hallowe'en  Party? 
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Making  Our  Own  Geography 


Eda  M.  WUb 


ILLUSTRATED  notebooks  always  add  to  the  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  the  appearance  of  the  book. 
I  have  used  this  plan  in  my  third  and  fourth  grade 
geography  dases  for  three   years.    In   June    each 
child  has  his  book  to  keep. 

The  subject  matter  on  each  page  should  be  carefully  de- 
vel<^>ed  aiid  memorized  before  putting  in  book. 

I  begin  by  giving  the  location  of  the  child's  home,  with 
local  view,  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  available,  a  picture 
of  our  President  will  work  in  very  well.  Paste  the  picture 
in.  The  children  can  do  this,  imder  supervision,  if  one 
prefers  that  way.  Then  have  children  copy  this  under 
the  picture: 

I  live  on Island. 

An  island  is  a  body  oi  land  siuroimded  by  water. 

I  live  in  New  York  state. 

I  live  in  the  United  States. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  President  of  the  United  States.  . 

Page  2  gives  the  Cardinal  Points  and  facts  to  be  learned 
about  them.  A  diagram  of  the  Big  Dipper  and  North  Star 
is  suitable  for  this  page. 

Page  3  gives  the  leading  industry  of  the  locality,  its 
products  and  the  definition  of  an  industry.  Any  interest- 
mg  facts  concerning  the  industry  may  be  added,  as  how 
and  where  the  products  are  shipped.  There  should  be 
on  this  page  a  picture  illustrating  the  industry.  One  year 
I  had  dairying.  A  picture  of  a  herd  of  cows  cut  from  a  farm 
paper  added  much  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Other  local  industries  should  be  given.  For  agriculture, 
use  a  farm  scene;  for  Itunbering  one  from  woods  or  limxber 
camp;  for  the  professions,  a  church,  school-house,  or 
school-room;  for  manufacturing,  one  or  more  clear,  pretty 
pictures  of  articles  found  advertised  in  magazines;  fishing,  a 
fish  or  fishing  scene. 

Just  how  many  industries  should  be  given  must  be  deter- 
mined by  each  teacher.  Teach  those  of  the  community 
first. 

To  illustrate  definitions  of  hill  and  moimtain,  draw  a 
hill  showing  a  steep  slope  on  one  side  and  a  gentle  slope  on 
the  other.  Then  write  on  map  names  of  base,  gentle  slope, 
steep  slope,  summit  or  peak.  Write  these  d^nitions  im- 
der the  map. 

For  plain,  make  a  landso^  showing  blue  sky  and  a  fiat, 
green  tract  of  land.    Teach  plateau  here. 

For  valley,  show  the  highland  on  each  side  of  the  lowland 
by  letting  a  green  strip  represent  the  valley  and  brown  on 
each  side  be  the  highlands. 

-  Draw  a  blue  river  through  center  of  valley  and  put 
some  mountains  in  the  highlands  with  dark  brown.  Teach 
here  that  people  like  to  live  in  valleys  because  it  is  warmer 
than  on  hflls,  the  soil  is  better,  there  are  usually  streams  for 
transportation  and  water-power,  and  roads  are  more  easily 
built.  These  facts  should  be  in  the  notebook  with  the 
definition. 

River  scenes  are  pretty  and  easily  foimd.  If  the  name 
of  the  river  is  with  the  picture,  that  river  will  mean  more 
to  the  child  when  he  meets  it  in  his  work  farther  on.  Teach 
that  rivers  are  useful  for  drainage,  transportation,  water- 
power,  fishing  and  irrigation.  (I  have  never  put  this  last 
m  the  books,  but  one  of  my  third  year  boys  gave  it  to  me 
this  year.)  Teach  meanings  of  these  terms.  The  diildren 
delight  in  helping  work  out  the  definitions.  Tell  them  deri- 
vation of  transportation.  Do  not  forget  to  help  them  to  see 
that  rivers  add  beauty  to  the  scenery.  They  should 
learn  definitions  of  source,  in  what  most  rivers  have  their 
source,  that  some  begin  in  melting  snow  on  mountain  tops, 
spring,  bed  of  river,  up,  down,  mouth,  tributary,  river  sys- 
tem, river  basin,  waterfall.  The  last  four  I  do  not  -em- 
phasize in  this  grade. 


A  picture  of  lake  or  pond  cail  be  used  or  a  map  can  be 
made.  Compare  uses  of  lakes  with  those  of  riven.  Add 
to  these  ice-cutting  and  water-supply  for  dties. 

Land  and  water  forms  can  be  shown  by  a  map,  using  blue 
for  the  water  and  brown  for  land.  Write  the  name  of  each 
on  the  map.  Teach  peninsula,  cape,  isthmus,  strait,  sea, 
gulf,  or  bay,  harbor,  island. 

We  are. now  ready  to  use  globe  and  b^;in  map  work. 
Teach  definition  of  geography,  shape  of  earth,  we  live  on 
surface,  what  the  surface  is,  of  what  the  earth's  surface  is 
made  up,  and  how  many  times  as  much  water  as  there  is 
land.  A  circle  may  represent  the  earth  on  this  page  if 
pictures  of  the  earth  or  a  globe  cannot  be  had. 

Draw  next  the  map  of  the  school-room.  Measure^  it 
and  develop  the  scale  to  be  used.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  but  I  have  never  foimd  a  class  who  could  not  graq;> 
it.  Drill  as  each  side  of  room  is  drawn.  Put  the  scale  in 
one  comer  of  the  map  on  an  inch  line,  like  this: 
1  in.  «  6  ft. 

The  definition  I  give  is  this:  Letting  a  short  distance  on 
paper  stand  for  a  much  longer  distance  <m  the  ground 
is  drawing  to  a  scale.  Teach  at  this  time  the  direction 
on  a  map  and  put  in  notebooks.  Make  the  map  on  draw- 
ing paper  and  fold  to  fit  page  in  notebooks. 

We  are  now  ready  to  use  the  globe  again.  Teach  that 
the  salt  water  which  covers  three-fourtiis  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  surroimds  all  the  land  is  the  sea  or  ocean,  that 
the  ocean  is  divided  into  five  parts  by  the  land,  that  each 
part  is  called  an  ocean  and  hs^  a  name.  Next  have  them 
learn  to  write  the  names  of  the  oceans  in  order  of  size. 

That  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface  is  divided  into  six 
parts  called  continents  follows.  These  should  also  be 
learned  in  order  of  size.  Each  child  should  know  that  we 
live  in  North  America. 

The  next  step  is  the  division  of  the  earth  into  hemi^heres. 
Give  meaning  of  ^here  and  hemispheres.  Make  a  hekto- 
graphed  copy  of  each  hemisphere  for  every  diUd.  With 
crayons  color  the  land  masses  in  any  colors  preferred.  The 
whole  class  should  use  the  same  color  for  North  America, 
and  so  on.  Use  the  same  color  for  Asia  in  both  hemispheres. 
Make  the  water  blue.  Cut  out  and  paste  one  <mi  each  of 
two  pages.  Under  Western  Hemisphere  write.  We  think 
of  the  earth  as  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  live  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  ^  North 
America  and  South  America  are  in  tiie  Western  Hemiq>here. 
Under  the  other  write,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  Australia 
are  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

When  I  drill  on  the  six  continents  and  their  location,  I 
tell  the  children  we  will  make  a  sandwich.  We  take  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  two  largest  from  the  Eastern  Hemi^here 
for  the  upper  slice,  Europe  and  Australia,  the  two  small  ones, 
for  the  lower  slice,  and  put  North  America  and  South 
America  in  for  the  butter.  I  do  this  as  I  talk,  leaving  a 
space  between  the  first  two  pairs  and  writing  North  and 
South  America  in  afterward.  If  the  butter  is  a  nice  yellow 
it  is  more  effective.  They  dearly  enjoy  making  these 
sandwiches  with  wax  crayons  at  tiieir  desks. 

With  the  globe,  show  how  day  and  night  are  caused. 
Teach  that  the  earth  receives  its  light  and  heat  from  the 
sim,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  earth  and  around  wliich  ail  parts 
of  the  earth  move  as  it  turns,  the  axis  points  almost  to  the 
North  Star,  the  ends  of  the  axis  are  called  Poles,  the  end 
under  the  North  Star  is  the  North  Pole,  the  other  is  the 
South  Pole,  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  and  this  causes  day  and  night.  Tdl  them  an 
imaginary  line  is  one  which  we  think  is  there  but  isn^ 
Give  each  child  a  circle  and  let  them  draw  around  them  in 
tiieir  books.    Fold  each  circle  through  the  center  and{use 
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the  straight  edge  as  a  rule  to  put  in  the  axis.  Write  axis 
on  the  line  and  N.  P.  and  S.  P.  for  thej)oles. 

Draw  a  circle  and  put  in  equator  in  same  way  with  N.  H. 
and  S.  H.  for  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  Write 
under  it  tljis:  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  passing 
around  the  earth  half-way  between  the  poles  and  dividing, 
the  earth  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  Hemisphere. 
We  live  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  North  America 
and  Europe  are  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Australiat 
is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  zones  come  next.  Hektograph  a  circle  with  zones 
outlined  upon  it.  In  coloring  use  blue,  a  C9ld  color  for  the 
Frigid  zones,  red  for  the  Torrid,  and  green  for  the  Temperate 
zones.  Drill  on  names  while  coloring.  Cut  and  paste  in 
book.    Write:  There  are  five  zones  or  heat  belts. 

North  Frigid  or  cold. 
North  Temperate. 
Torrid  or  hot. 
South  Temperate. 
South  Frigid  or  cold. 

We  live  in  the  North  Temperate  zone.  Most  of  North 
America  is  in  the  North  Temperate  zone. 

Now  teach  the  circles.  Give  each  child  a  pattern  and 
let  him  draw  a  circle  m  his  book.  Fold  pattern  and  use 
straight  edge  to  draw  equator.  Have  a  circle  on  board 
and  show  them  how  to  draw  the  circles  and  tropics.  Re- 
view zones  here.  After  the  circle  is  complete  the  children 
can  go  over  the  lines  with  ink  or  crayon.  Write:  There  are 
five  circles  dr&wn  on  maps  and  globes  —  the  Equator  and 
four  others.  These  four  show  about  where  the  zones  join 
each  other: 

Arctic  Circle. 
Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Tropic  of  Capricorn 
Antarctic  Circle. 

Right  here  a  lesson  on  climate  fits  In  nicely.  Let  them 
help  develop  the  definition:  By  the  climate  of  a  place  we 
mean  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  By  judicious 
questioning  the  children  will  give  several  causes  that  modify 
climate.  I  would  not  drill  much,  but  they  need  to  be 
familiar  with  the  word  climate  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  five  races  of  men.  If  possible, 
have  a  picture  of  each  above  the  description.  Pretty 
coloied  heads  may  be  found  for  the  Caucasian  race  and 
will  make  a  pretty  page  for  the  last  one. 

On  the  first  page  about  the  races  I  have  them  write: 

There  are  five  great  groups  or  races  of  people.  These 
are  called  the  five  races  of  men.  They  are  different  in 
color,  form  and  features. 

The  five  races  are: 

1  The  Black  or  Negro. 

2  The  Red  or  Indian. 

3  The  Yellow  or  Mongolian. 

4  The  Brown  or  Malay. 

5  The  White  or  Caucasian. 

On  page  2:  The  home  of  the  Negro  or  Black  race  is  in 
Africa.  They  have  a  black  skin,  flat  noses  and  thick  lips. 
They  have  black,  woolly  hair  and  a  scanty  beard.  Their 
eyes  are  black. 

On  page  3:  The  home  of  the  Indian  or  Red  race  is  in 
the  Americas.  Their  skin  is  copper  colored.  They  have 
high  cheek  bones  and  their  hair  is  black  and  straight. 

On  page  4:  Most  of  the  Mongolians  live  in  China  and 
Japan.  Their  skin  is  yellow.  They  have  straight  black 
hair  and  a  scanty  beard.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  are 
set  aslant. 

On  page  5:  The  Malay  or  Brown  race  live  in  the  islands 
southeast  of  Asia.  The  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
belong  to  the  Malay  race.  Their  skin  is  brown  and  their 
eyes  are  black.  They  have  straight  black  hair  and  a  full 
beard.    They  are  a  small  people. 


On  page  6:  The  first  home  of  the  Caucasian  or  White 
race  was  in  western  Asi^  and  Europe.  Now  they  are 
found  in  many  lands,  but  most  of  them  live  in  the  temper- 
ate zones. 

They  have  a  light  skin.  The  eyes  may  be  blue,  gray  or 
dark.  The  hair  is  straight  or  wavy  and  the  beard  is  heavy. 
Usually  the  lips  are  thin  and  the  cheek  bones  are  riot  very 
large.    The  forehead  is  high. 

To  find  pictures  seems  at  first  like  a  difficult  task.  But 
a  l^it  of  thought  during  the  summer  often  finds  many  suit- 
able ones  in  the  advertising  pages  of  magazines  as  wdll  as 
in  the  papers  themselves. 

One  year  I  found  a  good  many  in  advertisements  picked 
up  at  coimty  fairs.  A  book  advertising  summer  resorts 
has  furnished  me  with  a  good  many.  Tliis  year  we  used 
pictures  from  old  worn-out  geographies.  I  like  them  better 
from  some  other  source  as  die  children  will  see  these  in  the 
fourth  grade.  Railway  and  steamboat  guides  have  good 
illustrations.  The  children  like  to  help  and  it  is  good  for 
them  too. 

I  put  the  books  up  very  often.  Studying  different  views 
gives  the  children  good  mental  pictures  of  the  land  and 
water  forms.  It  also  helps  them  to  imderstand  various 
phases  of  an  industry. 

I  begin  each  definition  or  topic  on  a  new  page  and  write 
on  only  one  side  of  the  sheet.  I  keep  the  books  imtil  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  try  to  cover  the  work  by  the  middle 
of  May.  It  should  be  changed  to  suit  local  conditions, 
but  give  standard  definitions.  These  facts  should  be 
taught  in  a  form  the  child  can  use  all  his  school  life.  Each 
child  should  be  able  to  write  all  definitions  and  facts  given. 
If  this  knowledge  is  gained  in  the  third  grade  there  is  a 
good  foxmdation  for  ail  future  work. 


For  the  Geography  Class 

M.  M.  Grant 

You  have  studied,  first  about  the  zones;  then  about  the 
countries  lying  in  these  zones,  about  their  animals  and  their 
products.  We  know  how  important  the  harvest  and  die 
harvest  time  are  to  the  world,  and  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  harvest  time  is  in  different  seasons  in  different 
parts  of  the  world? 

Would  you  not  like  to  know  these  times  of  harvest? 
Then  take  your  tablets  and  pencils  and  write  down  what 
I  will  read  to  you.  It  will  be  a  fine  dictation  lesson. 
Then  you  may  copy  your  work  neatly,  and  paste  the  page 
in  yoiu:  geography  later  on.    Are  you  ready?    Head  it: 

The  Time  oT  the  World's  Harvests 

Austria,  Southern  Russia,  Southern  England,  Germanyi 
Switzerland,  France,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  IHinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York,  New 
England  and  Upper  Canada  in  July  and  August. 

Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Southern 
France  in  June. 

Belgium,  Holland,  Greit  Britain,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hudson  Bay  territories,  lower  Canada,  Coliunbia  and 
Manitoba  in  August. 

The  coast  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor>  Persia 
and  Cuba  in  Apni. 

Australia,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  New  Zealand  gather 
their  harvests  in  January. 

Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Northern  Russia  in 
September  and  October. 

Algeria,  Central  Asia,  Central  China,  Japan,  Texas  and 
Florida  in  May. 

East  India  and  Upper  Egypt  in  February  and  March. 

Peru  and  South  Africa  in  November. 

Burmah,  a  province  of  India,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
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Using  the  Sand-Table  Effectively     III 


Alle  MacLoughlin 


Preparedness  in  the  First  Grade 

OCTOBER  has  always  been  the  month  when  we 
studied  Indians,  but  this  is  no  time  for  studying 
past  history  —  not  when  we  are  making  history 
so  fast.  Rather  is  it  a  time  for  the  continuance  for 
preparedness;  and  with  this  in  mind,  the  sand-table  was 
arranged  to  show  the  farmers'  fields  and  his  help  to  the 
nation.  Adhering  to  the  principle  of  keeping  the  sand 
table  as  simple  and  devoid  of  detail  as  is  compatible  with 
what  is  to  be  taught,  the  ensemble  of  the  table  is  limited 
to  the  fence,  the  field  of  com  shocks,  the  field  of  growing 
wheat  and  the  pumpkins,  with  the  road  along  one  side. 

The  fence  is  the  keystone  of  the  picture  as  far  as  propor- 
tion is  concerned.  It  divides  the  table  into  two-fifths  for 
the  wheat  and  three-fifths  for  the  com  field  and  it  was  made 
of  flat  reed  and  whittled  posts  of  pine  —  these  posts  being 
brought  and  made  by  the  children. 

The  posts  were  five  inches  high,  the  reed  was  about  half 
an  inch  wide  and  where  it  was  fastened  to  the  posts  with 
old  victrola  needles,  I  drew  lines  with  a  pencil  to  imitate 
the  joining  of  two  bo£u*ds. 

At  the  side  of  the  wheat  field  a  road  was  marked  with 
wagon  tracks  and  an  open  gate  showed  the  way  into  the 
cornfield. 

Unfortunately,  the  gate  does  not  show  plainly  in  the 


.  morning  it  seemed,  in  our  absence,  that  the  fairies  had  been 
in,  for  lo  and  behold!  bright  and  early,  our  wheat  had 
grown  thick  and  tall  and  nearly  two  inches  high. 

The  idea  to  be  implanted  in  the  childr^'s  minds  was 
the  sowing  of  wheat  m  the  fall  in  prq>aration  for  the  nert 
year,  and  the  harvesting  of  this  year's  crops  for  the  winter; 
while  the  whole  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  study  for 
harvesting  and  storing  away  for  the  cold  weather,  and  led 
up  to  the  regular  fall  and  Thanksgiving  work. 

In  connection  we  used  paper  cutting  lesson^  on  pkms, 
harrows,  drags  and  farm  implements  of  all  kinds,  of  the 
modem  farmer,  and  old-fashioned  scythes  and  methods. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  an  implement  store  to  see  farm 
machinery  for  sowing,  and  we  had  clay  modeling  lessons 
on  these  ^me  subjects  and  took  an  exciursion  into  the 
country  to  get  first  hand  views  of  the  fields  in  the  fall  and 
to  find  what  and  how  many  colors  they  are.  This  made 
excellent  material  for  drawing  and  painting  lessohs. 

We  found  that  no  subject  has  so  many  beautiful 
old  stories  connected  with  it  as  does  this  one  of  the 
harvest.  0^ 

The  table  was,  beside  all  else,  a  bright,  cheery  spotfinjthe 
comer  of  our  room  (it  does  not  need  direct  sunshine  to 
make  the  wheat  grow)  and  it  was  —  as  all  growing  things 
ever  are  —  a  source  of  imending  interest  to  Uie  youngsters. 
The  lesson  has  the  virtue  of  teaching  a  great  deal  without 


picture,  and  I  r^;ret  to  say  that  the  photograph  falls  far 
short  of  the  attractiveness  of  th^  table  which  is  so  much 
due  to  the  bright  green  of  the  growing  wheat,  the  yellow 
of  the  com  shocks  of  raffia  and  the  bright  orange  of  the 
pumpkins  on  the  yellowish-brown  sand  backgroimd. 

The  com  shocks  were  bimches  of  cut  rs&a,  tied  as  you 
find  them  in  real  shocks,  for  this  medium  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  these  miniature  heaps  of  dried  com.  The  color 
of  natural  raffia  is  the  same  and  it  has  the  same  stiff, 
scraggly  look,  as  they  stand  in  rows  just  as  the  farmer 
places  them,  while  between  them  were  long  green  vines 
with  a  large  crop  of  pmnpkins  modeled  in  clay  and  colored 
orange  with  crayola. 

The  imitation  is  really  quite  unusual  and  the  effect  just 
what  you  get  from  a  distant  cornfield  as  you  go  riding  by  in 
the  early  autumn. 

The  wheat  in  the  picture  is  growing  and  is  a  most  satis- 
factory experiment,  for  it  can  be  kept  clipped  the  right 
height  to  keep  it  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

We  began  by  a  study  of  wheat,  when  it  is  sowed,  why  so 
necessary,  what  it  has  meant  all  through  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  plowed  the  field,  dragged  it,  sowed  the  wheat, 
rolled  it,  kept  it  wet  and  watched  it  grow. 

We  planted  it  Thursday  morning  and  it  showed  no  pro- 
gress on  Friday  night  when  school  closed,  but  on  Monday 


much  detail.  The  less  fussiness  and  additions  to  the 
necessities  of  the  sand -table,  the  plainer  and  clearer  and 
more  completely  will  the  picture  remain  in  the  minds^of^the 
children. 


A  Lullaby 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Night  has  come  and  the  little  lambs 

Are  fast  asleep  in  the  fold, 
And  the  little  chicks  'neath  their  mother's  wings 

Are  cuddled  up  safe  from  the  cold. 

So  sleep,  little  baby,  sleep,  my  dear. 
No  harm  can  come  while  mother  is  near. 

The  little  squirrels  in  coats  of  fur. 
Sleep  safe  in  their  holes  in  the  tree. 

With  their  heads  tucked  imder  their  wings, 
The  birds  are  sleeping  quietly. 

So  sleep,  little  baby,  sleep,  my  dear. 
No  harm  can  come  while  nwlierJajieail^ 
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A  Railway  Station 


K.  A.  w. 


The  holidays  were  near  at  hand  hence  an  idea  arose  for  the 
sand-table  model.  '^Let  us  pretend  we  are  going  to  the 
seaside, "  said  the  children,  "^d  let  us  go  in  a  train  too/' 
so  the  handwork  lessons  for  the  week  resiilted  as  follows: 

Clay  Modeling  Trains  were  made  by  the  children. 
Care  had  to  be  taken  with  the  proportions,  for  the  wheels 
had  to  be  made  so  that  they  would  touch  the  railway  lines, 
and  all  the  trains  had  to  be  of  the  same  size. 

Cardboard  Modeling  The  children  have  had  experi- 
ence in  modeling  with  thin,  white  cardboard.  They  brought 
cardboard  boxes  from  home,  and  from  them  cut  houses, 
trees,  entrance  to  timnel,  platforms,  signal  posts,  people  and 
signal  box. 

Empty  chalk  boxes  were  used  tor  the  bridge  and  the 
tunnel. 

The  railway  lines  were  made  with  narrow  strips  of  white 
paper.  As  die  toob  for  cardboard  modeling  were  not 
a^^iilable,  the  children  had  to  use  a  ruler  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, which  formed  an  excellent  substitute. 

Where  the  fold  in  the  cardboard  is  to  be  made,  lay  the 
ruler  along  and  half-cut  through  the  cardboard  with  one 
edge  of  the  scissors. 

Platforms  Strips  of  cardboard  ten  inches  by  three. 
The  sand  was  heaped  up  imder  these  so  as  to  make  them 
raised. 

The  cover  over  one  platform  was  made  from  three  sides 
of  a  boot  box.  The  people  were  cut  out  and  colored  freely 
by  the  children.  The  seats  on  the  platform  were  very 
simply  made  —  an  idea  of  one  of  the  children. 

Signal  Box  A  small  cardboard  box,  colored  with 
pastels  to  represent  large  glass  windows.  Steps  were  made 
with  a  strip  of  paper. 

Bridge    Made  from  box  lid. 

Telegraph  Posts  of  wood  and  wire. 

Houses  in  background  were  made  by  the  children  —  en- 
tirely according  to  their  own  ideas  and  some  of  them  were 
copies  of  their  own  homes.  ,^,  .       rj  •*  B 
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THE  initial  effort  of  any  teacher  who  would  Carry  on 
dramatic  reading  from  any  of  the  several  good  texts 
dramatically  arranged,  will  be  most  rfFective  if 
directed  by  a  specific  plan  which  atUicipates  the 
usual  difficulties.  The  following  steps,  followed  in  the 
sequence  listed  here,  have  proven  an  effective  means  to 
establishing  such  work  successfully. 

Tlie  steps  given  are  not  presented  for  those  teachers  who 
would  attempt  to  carry  on  the  work  from  adoption  of  a 
mere  portion  of  a  printed  outline.  In  order  to  test  rightly 
the  success  of  a  scheme,  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  vitally 
grasped  by  the  teacher,  who  will  then  try  out  the  plan  in  its 
entirety^  Neither  is  the  following  plan  for  the  mind  which 
is  debauched  with  analysisy  for  imless  a  spontaneous  art  is 
added  in  woricing  out  any  printed  scheme,  the  spirit  imder 
which  the  steps  grew  will  not  be  reached,  and  the  result  will 
be  widely  varying  from  the  training  for  which  purpose  the 
skeleton  outline  is  suggested. 

In  begiiming  the  work,  therefore,  be  sure  each  preceding 
step  is  established  as  a  basis  for  the  following  work,  but 
that  during  such  process  the  larger  aim  is  not  lost. 

First,  plan  to  secure  responsibility  for  correct  and  intelli- 
gent progr^on  and  leadership  by  allowing  three  or  four 
diosen  pupils  to  read  the  selection  previous  to  its  general 
use  in  the  class-room.  These  pupils  who  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  thus  read  the  selection,  must  feel  it  their  respon- 
sibiUiy  to  be  ready  to  assbt  other  pupils  as  to: 

(a)    Naming  characters  to  be  represented  by  different 

pupils. 
(6)    Napaing  whatever  localities  are  to  be  represented  by 

different  places  in  the  school-room. 
(^    In  listing  ah  material  necessary  for  use  in  carrying 

out  the  story, 
'    (d)    In  suggesting  material  at  hand  which  can  be  used  in 

place  of  material  named  in  story;  e.  g.,  a  coat 

for  Robin  Hood's  cape  or  a  chair  for  a  throne. 

Next,  a  preparatory  "try-out"  is  valuable  for  the  first 
reading  of  the  different  characters'  ^>eeches. 

(1)  It  develops  healthy  rivahy,  as  in  the  usual  pro- 

fessional try-out,  the  child's  best  effort  usually 
r  results. 

(2)  The  reading  lesson  is  thus  not  confined  to  five  or 

six  selected  pupils,  but  as  many  times  as  there  are 

"  try-outs "  allowed,  so  many  new  interpreters  of 

the  characters  receive  opportimity  to  read. 

(9    Pupils  are  thus  given  opportimity  to  kter  choose 

^tiie  .best   interpreter   of   each   character.    This 

riiioice  falling  to  pupils  makes  them  keener  to 
closely  follow  each  individual's  reading. 
^  (4)  The  try-outs  are  limited  to  a  reasonably  short  por- 
tion of  entire  story.  Thus  the  several  try-outs 
naay  be  completed  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  usually 
g^ven  to  a  longer  section  read  by  but  one  unchanged 
group.  (A  try-out  need  not  be  longer  than  a 
section  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  majority 
of  those  chosen  to  speak  three  or  four  times.) 
(6)  Different  groups,  selected  from  the  various  try-outs, 
jnay  eventually  produce  the  complete  story.  The 
first  selected  group  of  pupils  read  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  story,  then  make  way  for  another 
selected  group,  etc.  The  length  of  the  story  will 
naturally  limit  the  number  of  changes  in  inter- 
preters of  a  single  character.  This  group  chang- 
mg  makes  for  a  keener  interest  among  groups  of 
pupils  at  seats,  and  largely  does  away  with  a  some- 
times iny)atient  feeling  among  all  pupils  except  the 


four  or  five  readers  chosen  to  carry  on  a  long  story 
when  the  larger  part  of  dass  are  merely  listeners. 

Wise  selection  of  a  part  for  seated  pupils  to  suggest  adds 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dramatic  work.  H  crowds  on  the  street 
are  referred  to  in  the  story,  let  seated  pupils  represent  such 
crowds.  If  the  wind  is  described  as  a  gale,  or  as  a  moaning, 
haunting  a  tower,  let  the  voices  of  pupils  who  are  seated 
interpret  the  quality  of  tone.  Chorus  work  of  such  sc^ 
often  gives  a  splendid  imitation  of  the  elements.  Rain  can 
be  imitated  by  a  gentle  tapping  on  the  desk,  the  characters 
who  are  reading  continuing  ^eir  parts  at  the  same  time. 
During  a  dramatic  interpretation  of  a  section  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  the  seated  pupils  added  a  splendidly  realistic  toudi 
to  the  r^ets  of  the  yoimg  Crusoe,  as  read  by  a  child  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  a  chair  which  represented  the  railing  of 
the  ship.  "  Swish  —  s-wish  —  swish  "  in  a  melancholy  wail 
moved  the  lii^  of  the  seated  pupils,  while  the  clear  voice 
of  the  dramatic  reader  was  at  the  same  time  calling,  '*0h, 
why  did  I  ever  leave  England^  The  ship  will  never  be 
saved." 

A  siunmary  of  points  for  the  teacher  first  oiganizing  the 
dramatic  reading  work  would  be: 

(1)  Know  the  story  thoroughly  yourself  —  for  how  can 

one  help  others  to  work  out  the  finest  interpreta- 
tion without  a  complete  realization  of  the  whole? 
Does  the  dramatic  critic  appear  at  even  a  try-out 
with  scant  knowledge  of  the  material  at  hand? 

(2)  Efficient  word  drills  must  precede  any  work  upon  the 

reading  of  the  story.  Sight  readmg  does  not  al- 
low for  the  largest  interest  to  be  centered  upon  the 
mterpretation. 

(3)  Do  not  allow  the  selection  to  be  used  for  a  "regular" 

reading  lesson  before  the  dramatic  adaptation  is 
recognized  by  the  assigning  of  each  character  to 
different  children.  In  some  cases  such  general 
reading  aloud  has  been  permitted,  "to  make  the 
[J  pupils  familiar"  with  the  piece!    Su:^h  use  of  the 

story  takes  away  from  the  feeling  that  in  reali^ 
we  are  working  out  a  true  representation  of  certain 
characters.    Tlie  separation  of  conversations  d 
,  different  characters  in  such  a  case  is  often  but 

rarely  shown  by  the  ordinary  reader. 

(4)  Have  pupils  glance  through  page  or  pages  and  dedde 

number  of  characters  needed. 

(5)  If  incorrectly  announced,  have  pupils  who  have  read 

story  before  feel  it  their  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
class  do  correctly  list  the  characters  of  the  story. 

(6)  Have  pupils  decide  what  localities  are  needed  in  the 

story  (cave?  town?  square?  forest?)  Have  pupib 
who  have  read  story  previously,  watch  to  see  that 
no  necessary  localities  are  omitted;  for  if  such  are 
not  then  discussed,  the  story  is  later  interrupted 
by  readers  who  do  not  know  where  to  go. 

(7)  Have  class  decide  what  parts  of  room  wfil  rq>resent 

localities  needed  in  story. 

(8)  Material  needed  for  story  is  to  be  listed  by  class, 

promptings  to  be  made  by  pupils  who  have  read  story 
before, 

(9)  Materials  in  room  to  be  suggested  for  materials 

needed  in  story;  e.  g,,  Teacher's  desk  for  tavern, 
waste-paper  basket  for  Rip  Van  Winkle's  heex 
keg. 
(If))    PupUs'  sele^t'on  of  classmates  for  first  try-out 

(11)  Selection  of  some  action  oij  actions  (if  possibfe) 

for  remainder  of  class  to  carry  out. 

(12)  Grouping  of  readers  according  to  localities. 

(13)  Reading  by  first  group  of  readers. 

(14)  Class  corrections  of  mistakes  made  by  readers. 
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(15)  Other  try-outs  arranged  accerding  to  10, 11, 12, 13, 
and  14. 

(16)  Comparison  and  class  discussion  of  best  interpreta*" 
tion  of  each  character. 


(17)    Combination  of  different  groups    to  work  out 

entire  detection. 
Point  (17)  may  s&metimis  not  be  reached  until  the  second 
period  of  work  upon  a  story. 


Incidental  Reading  Lessons  in  the  First  Grade 


Alta  Mclntire 


THE  duldren  delight  in  playing  school,  or  in  reading 
short  stories  before  school  begins  in  the  morning. 
Desiring  to  make  these  activities  profitable  as  wdl 
as  enjoyable*  I  told  them  not  long  ago  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  visitor  the  next  morning  who  would  tell  us 
a  story.    They  were  to  look  in  the  front  of  the  room  for 
her  as  soon  as  they  came  to  school. 

Many  were  the  guesses  about  the  mysterious  visitor,  but 
all  were  suiprised  when  they  found  a  woman,  made  from 
a  "cut  out"  purchased  from  Milton.  Bradley  Company. 
She  was  pinned  to  the  side  of  a  blackboard  on  which  was 
written  the  following  story: 

Good-momhig,  girls  and  boysl 

I  am  Granduna  White. 

I  have  a  large  family. 

We  will  all  tome  to  sec  you.  * 

I  hope  3rou  will  like  us. 

We  nave  a  cat  and  a  dog,  too. 

They  may  come  to  sec  you. 

The  next  pfioming  grandpa  was  standing  beside  grandma. 
He  said:    * 

How  do  yoii  do? 

I  am  Grandpa  White. 

I  came  to  see  you,  too. 

I  came  on  the  train. 

It  was  a  long  way. 

I  saw  some  pretty  things  on  the  way. 

Grandma  and  I  will  stay  a  week. 

The  next  visitor  was  Baby  May,  and  the  children  were 
delighted  the  morning  she  came,  for  they  found  her  sitting 
on  grandpa's  lap.  (These  cut-outs  are  put  together  with 
small  tacks  so  tiie  figures  may  be  arranged  in  many  diflfer- 
ent  positions.)    Baby  May  told  this  story: 

I  am  Baby  May. 
Grandma  White  is  good  to  me. 
She  tells  me  stories. 

Grandpa  White  plays  with  me.  * 

I  ride  on  his  back. 
«  Sometimes  we  play  that  we  are  having  a  party. 

We  have  good  things  to  eat. 
We  have  ic^  cream  and  cake  and  candy. 

A  woman  representing  Baby  May's  mother  was  the  next 
visitor.    She  told' the  following  story: 

I  am  Baby  May's  mamma. 
One  dav  Baby  May  got  lost. 
We  looked  and  looked  for  her. 
We  found  her  in  the  bam. 
She  was  playing  with  the  horse. 
She  had  some  grass. 
The  horse  would  eat  the  grass. 
They  were  having  a  fine  time. 

The  next  morning  a  man  was  found  standing  on  the 
blackboard  ledge.  He  was  holding  out  his  hands  and  Baby 
May  seemed  to  be  trying  to  walk  to  him.  Grandpa  was 
sitting  on  a  stool  nearby  and  the  mother  and  grandmother 
were  standing  near  apparently  much  interested  in  the  baby. 
The  father  was  saying: 

Come  here,  Baby  May. 
Come  to  papa. 
See  how  tar  you  can  walk. 
I  will  give  you  somrthing  nice. 
I  will  tell  you  a  story. 


Our  next  visitor,  a  brown  and  white  dog,  said: 

*  B©w-wow,  bow-wow,  bow-wow  I 
I  am  Bahyb  May's  dog. 
I  like  to  {May. 
I  run  raecs  with  the  boys. 
They  give  me  meat  to  eaL 
Bow-wow,  bow-wow,  bow-wow  1 


A  little  boy  was  the  next  visitor. 
He  said: 


Near  him  was  the  dog. 


She 


Here,  Fidol  here,  Fidol 

Do  not  nm  away  from  me. 

I  can  catch  you. 

We  will  go  to  the  river. 

I  wUl  catch  some  fish. 

I  will  bring  one  to  Baby  May. 

You  nay  swim  in  the  water. 

Another  Uttle  boy  said: 

I  am  Baby  May's  little  brothet. 

My  name  is  Ted. 

We  like  to  play  together. 

We  play  hide  and  seek. 

Baby  May  hides  behind  the  door. 

Then  I  lock  for  her. 

The  next  morning  a  little  girl  and  her  doll  came, 
said: 

See  mv  new  doll. 

Grandma  White  gave  her  to  me. 

She  has  pret^  hair. 

Her  eyes  are  blue. 

I  will  make  her  a  new  dress. 

Now  I  will  sing  to  her  and  she  will  go  to  sleep. 

The  cat  was  next  foimd  standing  on  the  blackboard  ledge. 
His  story  was: 

Me-ow,  me-ow,  me-owl 

I  am  hungry. 

Please  give  me  some  milk  to  drink. 

Do  not  let  Fido  come  near. 

He  will  drink  my  milk. 

Me-ow,  me-ow,  me-owl 

After  the  visits  of  an  aimt  and  uncle  we  began  making 
booklets.  We  foimd  pictures  in  old  catalogues  to  represent 
the  characters  who  had  visited  us.  We  cut  these  out  and 
colored  them.  Then  we  made  booklets  of  plain  white 
paper.  After  decorating  the  covers  we  wrote  "The  White 
Family"  on  the  front.  The  pictures  that  we  had  cut  out 
were  next  pasted  on  the  different  pages  of  the  booklets 
and  a  little  story  was  written  about  each  character.  The 
booklets  were  then  taken  home  to  be  read  to  the  parents. 


The  Wind 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Is  there  anyone  that  knows 

Where  the  Wind  goes  when  it  blows? 

We  can  hear  the  Wmd  go  "Woo," 
We  can  see  what  it  can  do. 

But  I'm  sure  that  no  one  knows 

Whence  it  comes  or  whence  it  goes.  j 
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Phonic  Seat  Work 


R.  Grace  Conner 


THE  importance  of  phonics  as  a  preparation  for  and 
aid  to  reading,  especially  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,   can   scarcely    be    overestimated.    Super- 
visors and  teachers  everywhere  maintain  that  the 
child  with  a  thorough  groundwork  \n  phonics  progresses 
more  rapidly  and  is  a  better,  more  independent  reader  than 
the  one  who  depends  upon  memory  or  sight  words  alone. 

But,  with  the  mult^lidty  of  subjects  in  the  average 
course  of  study  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
amotmt  of  time  to  each  one.  While  phonics  now  im- 
doubtedly  has  a  place  on  every  well  ordered  program  for 
primary  grades,  the  period  of.  time  assigned  to  it  is  much 
too  short  for  the  great  amount  of  repetition  and  drill  neces- 
•arv.  Unless  phonics  can  be  made  a  tool  by  which  the 
child  can  automatiodly  and  almost  instantly  master  the 
mifamiti^r  words  in  his  day's  lesson  it  has  no  value.  Phonic 
seat  vroAj  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  room  or 
class,  affoids  opportunity  for  this  repetition.  It  can  sup- 
plement and  reinforce  the  oral  phonic  lesson  and  used  in 
this  way  is  very  helpful. 

In  the  following  plan  the  phonograms  or ''family  names" 
at  the  t<^  of  ead^  list  were  written  on  small  slips  of  pink 
cardboard.  The  remainder  of  the  sheet  was  copied  five 
or  six  times  on  sheets  of  tag  board  by  means  of  a  hekto- 
graph.  Tlie  words  on  each  sheet  were  then  cut  apart  and 
placed  in  an  envelope  together  with  the  pink  slips  having  the 
corres^nding  phonograms  on  them.  Sheets  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  were  i^ed  as  Set  1,  making  twenty-five  or  thirty  en- 
vek^)es,  depending  on  how  nutny  times  each  sheet  was 
copied.  This  set  is  suitable  for  a  IB  class  as  soon  as  they 
have  learned  the  scftmds  of  all  the  letters  and  are  familiar 
with  a  few  simple  families  containing  the  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels. 

The  little  people  love  to  pick  out  all  the  pink  papers  and 
put  them  in  a  row  across  the  top  of  their  desks.  Tlien  they 
take  up  the  words  one  at  a  time  and  put  each  one  in  the 
** family"  in  which  it  belongs.  Discourage  the  habit  of 
hunting  through  the  pUe  for  all  the  words  of  ene  fcunily. 
Later  Uiey  may  be  asked  to  do  that.  At  first  they  will  get 
more  benefit  from  the  work  by  placing  any  word  they  hap- 
pen to  pick  up. 

Allow  the  duld  who  first  succeeds  in  putting  all  his  words 
in  their  proper  "families"  to  sound  to  the  others  any  family 
he  chooses.  The  brighter  ones  will  easily  finish  their  work 
after  two  or  three  attempts.  The  others  will  take  longer. 
But  the  work  holds  its  interest  because  no  child  is  likely 
to  get  the  same  envelope  twice  in  succession. 

AfCer  they  have  gained  considerable  dexterity  in  placing 
the  words,  ask  as  many  as  possible  to  soimd  a  row.  Some- 
times ask  only  those  who  have  finished  their  work. 

Sheets  6,  7, 8, 9  and  16  are  smtable  for  lA,  and  11, 12, 13 
and  14  are  designed  for  2B.  Several  days'  systematic  drill 
on  the  principles  of  each  set  should  precede  the  seat  work. 

Each  card  is  numbered  oa  the  back  to  correspond  to  a 
number  on  the  envelope.  The  sample  sheet  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  on  the  child's  desk.  Tliere  is  no 
significance  to  the  order  in  which  the  phonograms  are 
placed,  nor  to  the  arrangement  of  the  worcb  in  each  family. 
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mat 

hat 
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mad 
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lap 
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slap 
tap 
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Sam 

black 
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slack 

cram 

tack 
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rack 
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hack 
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get 
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wren 
men 
hen 
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pond 
bond 
fond 
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hum 
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rum 
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drum 

numb 

fit 

cut 
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rut 

shut 

nut 
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ade 

fade 

made 

wade 

jade 


grade 
shade 


ecD 

keep 

deep 

deep 
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ten 
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fit 

hit 

quit 

bit 
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fit 
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slim 

Tim 

dim 

him 

trim 

skim 
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sod 
rod 
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meet 
beet 
fleet 
sleet 


nod 
shod 
plod 
trod 
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Bob 
sob 
hob 

ting 

rung 

lung 

sung 

hung 

sprung 

flung 

dung 
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same 

fame 

dame 

lame 

came 

tame 

ake 

cake 

lake 

bake 

wake 

make 


shake 
take 

ed 

fed 
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sted 


fleck 
deck 
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weU 
BeD 
ddl 
fdl 
Ndl 


idl 
beU 
tdl 

lU 

wiU 

biU 

fiU 

^nU 

quin 

nH 

tfll 

hill 

kiU 

stiU 

I(^ 

bridt 

trick 

sli(^     , 

nick 

pick 

u(k 

Wddk 

didL 

pridL 

6p 

top 

stop 

hop 

dr^ 

shop 

nu^ 

aop 

crc^ 

chop 

iin 
fun 
run 
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iimp 

jump 

hump 

lump 

bmnp 

stump 

dump 

pump 

dump 

ftle 

bale 

pale 

sale 

male 

tale 

gale 

av 

play 
day 
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say 
day 
stay 
stray 


sped 
bred 

west 

nest 

test 

pest 

rest 

crest 

blest 

guest 

quest 

jest 

big 

sing 

wing 

bni^ 

sling 

rinjs 

swing 


String 


mk 

pink 

f?nlt 

wink 
brink 

1  drink 
dink 
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hot 

lot 

not 

got 

spot 

shot 

trot 

rot 

cot 

ilnch 
bunch 
lunch] 
pundi 

cuff 
buff 
stuff 
puff 
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Brownie  Games  for  October 


X   ti 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


be  a  help  to  somebody  in  some  way"  is  said  to 

be  the  motto  of  the  Brownies.    Besides  enjoying 

the  plays  of  the  Brownies  the  children  become 

more  helpful  in  many  ways,  both  at  home  and  at 

schc^Iy  by  means  of  these  Brownie  games  and  frolics. 

Choose  a  diild  to  be  King  of  the  Brownies.  He  may 
choose  a  number  of  the  children  to  form  his  Brownie  band. 
These  go  away  and  hide  to  await  the  coming  oi  night. 

The  other  children  go  to  sleep,  and  then  the  Brownies, 
led  by  their  king,  crea>  out,  and  each  one  touches  a  sleepmg 
child  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  The  children  waken  at  the 
touch,  and  each  must  pursue  and  catch  the  same  Brownie 
who  awakened  him. 

When  all  are  caught  another  king  and  other  Brownies 
are  chosen.  This  furnishes  alternate  periods  of  nmning 
and  resting. 

Another  day  the  king  goes  away  alone,  and  all  the 
Brownies,  or  children,  play  sleep.  The  king  returns  and 
taps  loudly  with  his  sceptre.  At  this  signal  aU  the  Brownies 
waken  and  run  to  him,  calling: 

All  hail  to  the  King  of  the  Brownies, 
King*  of  the.  Brownie  band! 

They  join  hands  and  dance  in  a  circle  aroimd  him  singing: 

Come  join  in  the  dance  so  merry, 
While  the  sim  is  shining  bright^ 

0,  'tis  now  Jor  fun  and  frolic. 
To  help  make  some  work  light. 

The  king  then  ass^ns  different  kinds  of  helpful  work  to 
each,  such  as  one  to  water  the  plants,  another  to  dust,  bring 
in  wood,  take  care  of  baby,  run  errands,  help  in  the  garden 
(see  illustration),  or  house,  or  school.  It  is  really  surpris- 
ing the  number  of  different  tasks  which  the  king  assigns, 
as  one  by  one  he  sends  them  o£F  to  help.  They  perform 
these  ta^  as  pantomime  unless  there  are  things  which 
may  be  really  done  at  school.  Then  they  are  to  report  to 
the  king  any  helpful  tadLwhidi  they  have  done  at  home  the 
next  day  at  school,  after  which  they  dance  around  again 
singing: 

We're  a  jolly  ba^d  of  Brownies, 
And  we  come  from  Brownie  land; 

We're  out  for  help  or  frolic. 
Or  whatever  is  at  hand. 

At  last  the  king  calls  out: 

I'll  call  the  Brownie  policeman  out. 
And  put  you  Brownies  all  to  rout. 

The  policeman  comes  and  nms  after  the  Brownies,  who 
scamper  to  their  places  in  the  room.    (See  illustration.) 

Brownie  Chase 

A  circle  is  formed  and  one  child  is  chosen  to  represent 
the  first  Brownie.  He  creeps  aroimd  the  outside  and 
touches  a  child  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  then  runs  on  in  the 
same  direction.  The  child  whom  he  has  touched  turns 
and  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  and  tries  to  reach  his 
own  place  before  the  first  child  can.  They  pass  each  other 
on  the  right  when  they  meet  and  the  one  who  fails  to  reach 
the  vacant  place  becomes  the  Brownie. 

Or,  when  the  child  in  the  circle  is  touched  by  the  Brownie 
he  gives  chase  and  tries  to  catch  him  before  tiie  Brownie 
can  run  aroimd  the  circle  and  reach  the  vacant  place,  while 
the  children  sing,  using  the  tune  of  "Dixie  Land": 

Some  one  comes  creeping  up  behind  you. 
Looking,  looking,  till  he  finds  you. 

Run  away,  run  away. 
Try  to  catch  him  while  we  sing. 


Chorus 


A  Brownie,  0  a  Brownie, 

Hurrah,  hurrah! 
A  jolly,  merry  little  man, 
Who'U  try  to  leave  you,  iJE  he  can. 

Hurrah,    hurrah! 

Brownie  Dance 

Each  Brownie  chooses  a  child  partner.  Then  all  fonn 
in  line  as  for  a  march.  With  music  of  the  victrola  or  piano 
each  alternate  couple  steps  out  of  the  line  and  faces  the  next 
couple.    Then  as  follows: 

1  Bow  to  partners. 

2  Bow  to  (^posite  couple. 

3  All  four  join  hands  and  dance  around. 

4  Separate  to  sides  again. 

5  Change  couples  across.    (Thkt^is,   the   Brotwnies 

change  places.) 

6  Dance  in  circle  again. 

7  Separate  to  sides  again. 

8  Change  couples  across.     (This  time  children  change 

places.) 
v^    Circle  again. 

10  Separate  to  side$. 

11  Alternate  couples  step  into  line  again. 

12  All  march. 

The  children  may  bow  to  partners  between  each  move- 
ment, if  desired. 

Hallowe'en ,  Games  with  the  Brownies,  Jack-o'-lantem 
children,  and  witches  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  children. 
They  may  be  with  or  without  costumes,  but  children  do 
like  to  "  (&ess  up."  Just  allow  them  to  bring  their  sweaters 
and  woolen  stocking  caps,  and  the  Brownie  costumes  are 
provided.  Round  pieces  of  cardboard,  colored  orange, 
with  holes  cut  for  eyes,  nose,  and  moi^th,  furnish  the  Jadc- 
o'-lanterns.  These  may  be  tied  with  string  from  the  sides 
around  the  head.  Or  splendid  Jack-o'-lantern  costumes 
may  be  made  by  cutting  holes  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  in 
large  paper  bags,  and  putting  these  down  over  the  heads. 
The  picture  shows  a  group' of  our  Jack-o'-lantern  children 
thus  dressed.  The  children  will  be  only  too  glad  to  bring 
the  bags,  and  it  takes  only  a  few  moments  to  cut  them. 

The  little  girls  bring  their  raincoats  and  little  brooms  for 
costumes  for  the  witches.  Paper  hats  are  made  by  folding 
a  large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  in  cornucopia  shape  and 
pasting.  They  may  be  decorated  with  ink  or  black  crayon 
with  witches  or  cats,  if  desired,  but  this  is  not  at  all  neces- 
saryN  This  takes  longer  to  describe  than  to  do,  but  just 
try  it.  The  enjoyment  of  the  children  will  be  ample  re 
ward. 

Invasion  of  the  Witches'  Cave 

The  children  representing  the  witches  hide  in  their  cave. 
The  Brownies  start  first  to  find  them,  chanting  as  they 
go: 

We  are  the  Brownies,  here  we  come. 

From  our  home  upon  the  hill, 
And  every  year  at  Hallowe'en, 
We  like  to  roam  at  will. 

Then  the  Jack-o'-lantern  children  join  them  and  say: 

O,  we  shall  have  the  joUiest  fun. 

Before  this  Hallowe'en  is  done. 
We'll  find  the  cave  where  tiie  witches  dwell. 

And  bid  them  cast  their  magic  spell. 

They  all  hunt  for  the  witches  until  they  are  tired,  then 
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all  go  to  sleep.    Then  the  witches  come  forth,  And  repeat 
or  chant  the  following:  * 

Three  witches  are  we  as  you  may  see, 

And  we  live  in  a  cavern  deep; 
At  Hallowe'en  we  dance  on  the  green 

When  the  children  are  all  asleep. 

The  Brownies  and  Jack-o'Jantem  children  are  awakened 
by  light  touches  of  the  brooms  of  the  witches,  and  they  try 
to  nm  away.    The  witches  catch  as^many  as  they  can. 

Then  they  sing  or  chant: 

Three  witches  are  we  as  you  may  see, 

And  we  come  from  the  witches'  cavein, 
Just  hear  our  brooms  go,  swish,  swish,  swish! 

We  glare  when  you  come  near  us. 

For  we  know  you  alwajrs  fear  us, 
Don't  ^ou  feel  our  broomsticks  pushing,  swish,  swish, 
swish! 

The  children  enjoy  trying  various  stunts  at  Hallowe'en 
time.  Many  of  the  usud  ones  are  too  difficult  for  the  very 
small  children.  The  following  have  been  successfully 
used  with  little  children: 

Peanut  Tossing 

Place  a  large  Jack-o'-lantern  or  just  a  hoUowed-out 
pumpkin  on  the  floor.  Each  child  stands  a  certain  dis- 
tance away,  and  tries  to  throw  a  given  number  ol  peanuts 
into  the  pumpkin,  either  all  at  the  same  time,  or  one  by 
one,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  before  starting  the  game. 

Keq>  the  record  on  the  board,  and  decorate  die  winner, 
or  the  one  who  succeeds  in  landing  safely  the  most  peanuts, 
with  a  rosette  or  a  black  pasteboard  cat 

The  waste  basket  and  bean  bags  or  kindergarten  balls 
may  be  used  if  {)eanuts  and  punq>kins  are  not  available. 
The  children  may  stand  in  rows,  the  child  in  front  throwing 
first,  then  passing  to  the  rear,  and  the  second  child  trying, 
and  so  on. 

Peanut  Dropping 

Place  a  vase  on  the  floor.  Give  each  child  a  certain 
number  of  {)eanuts.  The  child  stands  by  the  vase,  and, 
without  bending  over  at  all,  simply  drops  the  peanuts,  one 
by  one,  into  the  vase. 

The  child  succeeding  in  drc^ping  the  most  peanuts  into 
the  vase  wins  the  game.    In  case  of  a  tie,  allow  those  con 
testants  to  try  again. 

Peanut  Carrying 

Place  two,  three  or  four  peanuts  evenly  on  a  common 
case  knife.  Each  child  tries  to  carry  this  knife  across  the 
room  and  back  again  without  spilling  any  of  the  peanuts 
off  the  knife.  Use  the  rig^t  hand  only.  The  child  suc- 
ceeding wins  the  game.  This  is  interesting  for  older  children 
to  try,  while  not  too  difficult  for  the  yoimger  ones. 

Peanut  Relay  Race 

Just  mention  the  word  "race"  and  see  what  enthusiasm 
always  follows. 

Place  several  little  pDes  of  peanuts,  each  containing  the 
same  number,  on  different  chairs  at  one  side  of  the  room  or 
playground.  Place  an  equal  number  of  chairs  at  the 
opposite  side.  If  possible,  have  the  racing  take  place  out- 
of  doors. 

At  a  Kiven  signal  each  child  takes  the  peanuts,  one  at  a 
time,  over  to  the  opposite  chair.  He  may  run  or  walk, 
as  may  be  decided  before  the  race  begins.  Then  he  takes 
the  peanuts,  one  by  one.  back  again  to  the  first  chair. 

After  the  different  children  have  competed  in  sections, 
allow  the  winners  of  each  section  or  row  of  children  to  try 
for  the  final  winning. 

And,  last  of  all,  the  peanuts  are  eaten  with  or  without 
other  refreshments. 

In  connection  with  the  Brownie  or  Witches'. games  the 
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First  Grade  Blackboard  Drawing 


Anne  S.  Satterlee 


IN  September  the  children  were  sent  to  the  blackboard 
to  draw  from  memory  what  they  had  observed  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school. 
Each  month  they  grew  and  improved  with  a  few 
suggestions  from  the  teacher. 

Sometimes  tfafey  can  all  be  told  to  draw  the  same  thing 
which  the  teacher  is  quite  sure  they  have  seen,  probably 
some  game  they  have  played  m  their  school  yard.  When 
action  is  the  subject  to  be  studied,  the  teacher  could  have  a 
child  rim  across  the  front  of  the^room  a  few  times,  while 
the  class  observe,  and  then  send  the  child  to  its  seat.  The 
class  at  the  board  could  try  to  draw  what  they  observed. 

Two  children  could  dance  for  a  pose  and  the  children 
could  draw  that  dancing  pose  for  another  lesson. 

Drawing  on  the  blackboard  brfore  using  the  paper  either 
for  a  tearing  lesson  or  a  cutting  lesson  is  the  best  way  to  ob- 
tain good  results  in  drawing.  When  the  next  step  after 
tearing  and  cutting  is  taken  up,  which  is  drawing  on  paper 
with  colored  chalks,  they  handle  the  chalks  more  intelli- 
gently than  they  would  if  asked  to  draw  on  paper  for  the 
first  step. 

Blackboard  drawing  can  be  carried  on  through  the  upper 
grades,  especially  in  the  grades  studying  geography. 

This  composite  picture  which  they  made  on  the  black- 
board was  the  result  of  observations  of  vehicles  during  the 
month  of  March. 

At  first  we  drew  just  one  vehicle  that  they  had  observed. 
Then  the  next  lesson  the  class  tore  the  same  one  from 
paper,  and  the  next  day  cut  it  from  a  paper  nine  by  twelve 
inches. 

Cutting  objects  large  gives  them  a  chance  to  make  them 
better.  Then  one  day  five  children  were  sent  to  the  long 
blackboard  and  they  drew  a  street  scene  near  our  school, 
showing  the  elevated  tracks  as  they  run  down  to  the  sur- 
face and  the  Lake  Street  surface  cars  nmning  imder  the 
elevated  tracks.  The  different  kinds  of  wagons  and  autos 
they  had  observed  were  also  drawn.  The  wrecking  auto 
naending  the  trolley  wire  and  the  children  playing  on  the 
sidewalk  were  not  forgotten. 

One  can  see  the  soldiers  and  their  tents  near  the  tracks 
and  also  a  row  of  old  willow  trees  that  grew  near  the  street. 
The  children  seem  to  work  quietly  at  such  a  drawing.  They 
talk  over  what  they  will  let  each  one  of  their  group  draw 
and  set  to  work  in  such  earnestness.  It  took  three  dajrs 
to  complete  this  drawing.  Of  course  they  only  work  at  it 
a  short  time  each  day. 

Each  day  they  thought  of  something  more  to  put  in  this 
scene.    For  the  next  two  months  we  expect  to  draw  park 


scenes  and  farm  scenes.  When  the  children  find  out  the 
teacher  wishes  them  to  observe  and  will  surely  ask  them  to 
draw,  they  see  what  they  never  would  have  seen  other- 
wise. 

The  park  scene  was  drawn  by  several  children  sent  to 
the  blackboard  in  the  same  way.  The  action  in  the  games 
is  the  result  of  their  observations.  The  different  types  of 
trees  are  shown  and  every  game  that  could  be  playea  at  the 
park. 

Double  Work 

Evelyn  L.  Taintor 

In  many  first  and  second  grade  rooms  where  part  of  the 
children's  time  has  to  be  used  for  what  is  called  busy  work, 
I  saw  the  plan  followed  of  passing  out  both  the  regular  work 
and  the  busy  work  to  follow  it  at  the  same  time.  In  that 
way  the  quicker  children  were  not  kept  waiting  for  the 
slower  ones.  Many  of  the  slower  ones  did  not  get  time  for 
their  "play  work"  as  it  was  called,  but  those  who  did  found 
it  right  at  hand.  It  seemed  a  good  plan  to  me  and  was 
really  a  sort  of  reward  for  industry,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  the  same  idea  carried  out  in  a  fourth  grade.  The  chil- 
dren were  told  they  would  be  expected  to  band  in  that 
morning  an  arithmetic  paper,  a  language  paper  and  a 
written  geography  lesson.  Tlie  papers  for  these  three 
lessons  were  parsed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning's 
work  and  the  proper  directions  given  for  each.  Then  the 
regular  program  of  classes  was  taken  up. 

"The  usual  plan,"  said  the  teacher,  "has  been  to  allow 
just  so  much  time  for  each  paper  —  say  half  an  hour  for 
arithmetic  and  another  half  hour  for  language.  Now, 
personally,  I  could  do  the  arithmetic  in  twenty  minutes, 
but  I'd  need  forty  for  the  composition  work  and  I  believe 
it  is  just  so  with  boys  and  girls.  One  study  is  always  so 
much  easier  than  another  for  them.  Why  not  give  them 
the  benefit  of  this  fact  and  if  they  can  do  better  work  by 
taking  five  minutes  less  for  one  study  and  five  minutes  extra 
for  another  arrange  over  work  accordingly?  In  this  way 
a  child  has  no  time  to  waste  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
he  is  not  hurried  into  doing  less  than  his  best  by  trying 
to  keep  up  to  the  child  who  works  faster  in  that  subject 
than  he  does.  "Don't  the  quicker  ones  get  out  of  work 
entirely  before  the  end  of  the  session?"    I  asked. 

"Sometimes  they  do,"  said  the  teacher,  "but  for  those 
there  is  always  extra  work  that  may  be  done  which  we  call 
credit  work,  or  there  are  books  for  them  to  read." 
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October   Blackboard   Border 

L:  Ruth  Ash 

Z  ■  •  •    \ 

The  squirrels  are  cut  from  brown  construction  paper.  The  oak  leaves  and  acorns  should 
^^'^  be  outlined  on  light  brown,  then  colored  with  crayola  or  painted  in  red,  brown  and  yellow,  the 
^  colors  that  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  wear.  The  different  parts  of  the  border^design  are  abouti 
11  sixteen  inches  apart. 
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Cosi  Itbiir  St 


Yes,  that's  just  what  we  mean.     By  our  simple  plan,  witbout  cost  to  yourself  or  pupfls, 
your  school  may  have  for  permatienl  possession,  this  famous  *'Roop''  bust  of  James  Whitcomb^ 
kiley  —  America's  greatest  poet — and  Bixler's  beautiful  large  oil  painting 
of  Riley's  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole'*  made  famous  the  world  over  by  the  poet's 
most  popular  poem,  written  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

The  face  of  Riley  should  be  familiar  to  every  school  child  in  Americaj 
for  Riley  is  the  greatest  children's  poet  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

*'Oht  The  Ottf  Swimmin'  Hole!  Where  the  creek  so  stiU  end  4eep 
Looked  iike  m  beby  river  thnt  wes  Imylng  hmlt  maieep*  * ' 

Thus  did  Riley  begin  that  famous  poem  about  the  Old 

Swiminin*   Hole    I  hat    Bixler    pictures   so    beautifully.     This 

splendid  large  oO  paiotiiig  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  tKjy 
and  girl  and  in  its  depths  the  older  folks  wiU  understand  Riley 
when  be  said: 

**  i  wish  ia  my  Mortow  I  could  etrlp  to  the  eottl 
And  dive  off  in  my  grave  iIke  tite  Old  Swimmin*  FioleJ* 

These  two  Treasures  of  America's  greatest  poet 

—  direct  from  the  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  RiJey  — 
will  lend  a  distinction  to  your  school,  besides  forming  an 
object  lesson  ixi  a  study  of  Riley  and  American  Literature. 

Both  of  these  valuable  adornments  are  recognized  uni- 
versally  as  standard  works  of  art  and  are  now  in  possession 
of  hundreds  of  schools  alt  over  the  country,  who  are  unaniniuua 
in  their  praise  of  this  wonderful  opportunity.     Your  own  school  need 
not  be  without  them  when  they  can  be  had  free  of  cost. 

No  Amsrican  school  can  afford  to  be  with*  tut  these  Riley 
Treasures,  now  that  they  may  be  secured  without  cost,  Riley  has 
helped  to  keep  a  sad  world  sweet  and  sound  and  sane.  His  influence 
on  children  is  miraculous.  He  speaks  a  language  they  understand; 
he  sways  them  powerfully  for  good.  No  child  who  learns  to  love  Riley 
can  ever  go  far  wrong,  and  the  teacher  who  brings  these  Riley  memtmtus 
and  Riley's  induenct:  into  his  or  her  school  deserves  the  thanks  of  tht; 
entire  community 


Read  What  these  Teachers  Say  About 
RILEY  ART   TREASURES 


the 


From  Pftrlc  City,  UlAh 

Mh.  If.  H.  McCARTjfEY  ffriu-i;  "We  rtceived 
the  [HiintiJiij  anri  buat  il  few  day^  ago  airf  dow  tJscy 
AFC  Qidpiitytd  in  a  crinspioiuiis  place  in  cur  sclwol. 
We  ire  deUuhtH  with  Lhem  aa  \hey  far  rjEcerdcd 
dEir  fondest  hopea,  'V\\ty  ait  truly  neaiiti&luMl  a 
gift  tiLit  *ii3^  school  could  justly  be  proiid  ^" 


From   J&ck«ODvi]le,  Florida 

^^R^,  Edith  Hunter  writt-i.  I  wish  tn^  ac- 
k[iowEeilflff  the  receipt  oltht  Lii?,t.  pictujt*iiniJ  \ycm\i. 
The  children  as  well  as  roywU  are  deiiKhicH],  an  I 
the  tmst  a  ad  picture  are  a  cf>ntit^int  ^lOdro:  of 
pl^i5ure  to  ttwra  as  weJJ  s^g  m^'iitll  Thank  yuu  ^^ 
much  For  making  it  [Xifl&iblt?  \m  m^  i\*  have  thctn  " 


Fniizi  Y^ncejrt  Tcxb*  From   R6«t«»    Wiicontin 

Bissra  Boo?*!',  or  YAifCEV,  Texas,  writes:  **We       Pauume  M.  McKee,  Vv  ivcximi  rif  Tni  R  i  r\  i 

ncciv^l  the  picturt  and  bust   and  are  dcUgbtcd  ScBOOtn  RtEVV,  WK-,  writi*     "just  a  UinU  Wl^^11 

with  both  of  the  ca.     larq*oqfifns  the  tbaoksof  my  of  appreciation  to  tell  yo*  that  wf  ,'ire  ilt'lsjtljd-t 

entire  room  in  you  lor  this  o^ef  you  at?  imkinxt  with  your  faircusa  and  i^tJ:ita-nev:9  Ui  y^ut  ueiM  ' 

that  we  were  foitunate  enough  to  take  advantuge  me&t  of  ug      We  are  mort!  lU-in  dtHj^blCKi  wi'tfj  the 

of."  Riley  bust,  pkture  and  buok," 


Description  of  the 
Riley   Bust 

'rh\?i>U5i  nf  Mr.  iiWiiy  ts 
ihs,'  uiiLomidihhmtiitol  the 
noiLifJ  svuJph^r.  J.  JA'thmd 
Rtiijjj,  and  i^  rL'tn^nfjcrdiis 
^'EU'of  I  he  'ji>st  lSkrnf5st'?uf 
Kilrv  tvrr  midk.  h  is 
on f -half  lii^c  ■sijtc  ant]  ^rtis- 
\  i  c  .1 1 K  (bi  i  T^  h  v\  \'n\i  Ak  ]  I  \'  0  rj  , 
Imiij^  cn]  mi  ally  approfiri- 
►Lti;  !i»rbi  hind'isirifnihrarii.-s. 


Description  of  Bixler'aGesm 
SWIMMIN*  HOLE."  S 

This  (ifiiiiiTful  painting  of  Ri 
incho**^  framtd,  and  is  a  gtiitjin 
iutu t!ly  painted  by  band  by  ti 
pa  in  Ltd  especially  for  the  scIiol 
f»r  hundreds  of  othi^r  Amencait 
dct-^p  ridi  lone?;  thut  its  real  ^^^ 
tkis  illujitration.  Your  choirt 
natural  or  sepia  tone**  The}'  a 
mi  fusion  oak  fr.Mnt;,  interlintKt  ^if 
very  highest  qunlil^  »  This  striJ 
fill;  in  !>Mlendid  artistic  taste. 


Greenfield  Art  Association^  113  Main  St 
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ile^l  Treasures 
tool  Nbifiin^ 


fe 


"^1 


rii: 


Read    How  Easy  It  Is.    JTJch'JiloS'rt^S,:!;?; 

150  artistic  souvenir  KiJey  Pins.     These  pins  at  only  ten 

cents  each  are  easily  and  quickly  sold  by  the  pupils  among 

their  parents  and  friends.    The  pupil  selling  the  most  pins 

will  receive  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  Mey's  poems 

containing  the  ''Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  and  many  other 

tarly  poems.     Send  the  proceeds  from  the  Pins  to  the 

Capital  State  Bank,  Greenfield,  Indiana,  which  as  trustee 

of  the  Riley  Monument  Fund  wiJl  deposit  one 

prcxreeds  towards  the  erection  of 

liley  Monument  to  be  erected  in 

the   Poet's  home  town    by 

American    School    Children. 


^r- 


T|     Mam  C 


James 

Whitcomb 

RUey 


0€t.   7,  1849 
July  22,  1916 


on  Paintinff  of  RILEY'S  "OLD 
e  S0k4O  inchci,  Framed. 

>  'Old  Swimmin'  Hde"  is  30x40 
111  pain  tine,  not  an  imitation,  but 
nrjicd  artist  Wwk^t  himself.  It  is 
the  same  as  ihose  he  has  painted 
"oob.  It  fgi  fvall  of  such  u  wvAih  of 
r'  cannot  bc^m  to  l>e  reprmjuced  in 
y  be  had  of  a  painting  rither  in 
supplied  with  an  artistic  Flemish 
1  beveled  gilt  mold,  which  art  of  the 
'g  combination  displays  the  paint- 


Description    of   the 
Prize  Book  of  Poenis 

The  prize  hook  of  poems 
for  the  pupil  i^cllinff  the  most 
Riley  Pins  contains  the  *'Uld 
Swinimin'  Hole"  and  many 
other  famous  pcjcms.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by 
Will  Vawter  and  is  a 
handsome  p:ift  b<xik. 


We  Will  immediate- 
ly forward  by  pre- 
paid   express    the 
famous  painting, 
bust,  and  pnm  bwk  of  poenas,  identical  as  described  below, 
and  place  the  names  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  on  the 
Riley  Monument  Honor  Roll. 

The  j>eople  of  your  community  w^ill  become  as' interested 
in  this  school  enterprise  as  the  pupils,  and  will  gladly  buy 
the  pins,  not  only  to  assist  the  pupils,  but  also  as  souvenirs 
from  the  very  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

U't  us  assure  you  that  your  pleasure  and  satlsfac 
tion    v^ith   these  Artistic  Treasures  in  your  school^ 
room  mil  be  not  only  as  great  as  that  of  the  hundreds    X  S>^ 
of  ti'uchers  who  have  already  procured  them,  but     Xs^  ^ 
Jso  as  great  as  the  delight  of  all  who  see  them.    X$^^ 

^^^       Coupon 


They  could  not    be   purcha.sud  from  an  Art 
Dealer  for  many  times  the  proceeds  from 
the   Riley  Pins  and  they  are   works  of 
art  vuu  ^sill  be  always 
in  your  school.  X  **  ^ 


MaifUstheCouponToday 

Send  No  Money.  WiMvill  im- 
mediately send  thi-  Riley  Pins 
post  paid  with  all  instmctJons. 

Ri^ht  fitni^  is  ike  lime  to  ad. 


Greenfield,  Indiana 


u     1?  iTTiPO&sible  to  describe  or  shuw 
by  the  dlustraimns  the  artistic  beauty 
ancj  skill  dispbyed  in  these  famou 
trta^ure^.     They  mu.^t  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 


-^> 


^  ^       Greenfield  Art 

113  Main  Street 
Greenfield,    Indiana 

GeftUtmen:  Please  send  mc 
lostpairl    by   return    nnail    the 


pv^        Riley  Pins  to  be  sold  by  the  pupils 

IT       I    J        .  jF  rf   ^r      ^^  Ten  Centt    Each,  and  (he  pro- 

^11  n^J^ir  '  ''I  ^^^^^''  X   O   *        ceeds^ent  t^  the  Capital  State  Bank 

ntW^T.'^'^^^FyJ^^       framed    j>dntin^    btist    knd   book,   to   be 
^p    '^^^^  W    identical  as  described,  eMprr««  prepaid. 

out   the   couDan     /^<^^^    *  One  dolkr  of  this  ami>unt  is  to  be  pha^d 

and    setur  -     X ^^    ^    ^*^  ^^^   Riley  Monument  Fund,  and  the  name 
a    set    ^    -^  A  ^  .A.         of  the  school,  pupils  and  teacher  to  be  placed  on 
your  owrj  *  X^  ^     ^^^  Monument  Honor  Roll, 
^bool.      y^Ts^     Name 

^  ^    Post  Office 


No.  of  Pupib 
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The   Story    Hour 


Nephew  David 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Author  of  "Joe,  the  Circus  Boy,"  **When  FriU  wai  a  Puppy,"  etc 

Emmie  lives  alone' with  Daddy,  who  is  a  guide,  at  Op-nok-kee, 
near  the  top  of  a  great  Adirondack  Mountain.  Aunt  Sally  lives  at 
Half  Way.  Emmie  has  a  dcmkey,  called  John  Nathan.  Daddy  gets 
a  letter  nom  his  grandson,  David  Grant  Cordon,  sayins  he  is  coming 
to  Klip-nok-kee.  Emmie  is  delighted  to  find  he  will  be  her  little 
nephew. 

DAVID 

"I  shall  call  him  Davje,"  said  Emmie.  "Don't  you 
think  that's  a  pretty  name  for  a  little  nephew-boy,  Daddy?  " 
Daddy's  long  strides  kept  him  just  a  little  ahead  of  Enrniie 
and  John  Nathan.  He  turned,  now,  to  nod  and  smile  at 
them.  'Most  anyone  would  smile  at  Enmiie  and  John 
Nathan.  Emmie  wore  a  red  gown  and  sweater.  Her 
cheeks  were  red,  and  her  black  eyes  were  like  stars.  The 
wind  tossed  her  bUck  hair  into  shining  tangled  masses. 
The  big  white  donkey  wore  a  fiery  red  bow  perked  up  be- 
tween his  big  ears. 

Daddy  and  Emmie  and  John  Nathan  were  on  their  way 
to  Deepwater.  From  there,  Emmie  and  John  Nathan 
were  going  to  Star  Lake  Jimction.  It  was  still  very  early. 
In  fact,  the  sun  hadn't  been  up  long  enough  to  dry  the  ferns 
after  their  bath  of  dew.  The  air  was  fresh  and  sweet  with 
pine  and  balsam.  The  sky  was  autumn's  own  blue.  Here 
and  there,  red  and  yellow  leaves  showed  where  October 
had  been  along,  looking  up  his  maples  and  beeches  among 
the  dark  evergreens. 

"John  Nathan  seems  good-natured  this  morning,  "Em- 
mie smiled  back  at  Daddy.  "I  thmk  he's  going  to  like 
little  nephew  Davie." 

"Don't  expect  David  too  much,  child,"  said  Daddy. 

"I  just  love  to  expect  things.  Daddy,"  said  Enunie 
solemnly.  "Even  when  they  don't  happen.  And  don't 
you  see,  I  never  in  all  my  life  had  anything  like  this  to 
expect?"  ,     , .      ^      ^     ^ 

Daddy  reached  back  to  squeeze  the  bit  of  a  hand  on 
John  Nathan's  bridle.  Emmie  was  such  a  tiny  girl,  in 
spite  of  her  quaint,  grown-up  ways. 

And  she  did  lead  a  strange,  lonely  sort  of  hfe.  David, 
coming  straight  from  a  great  busy  dty,  would  be  good  for  her. 
In  the  spring,  they  could  go  to  school  at  Deepwater.  And 
by  and  by,  maybe,  they  could  both  go  to  college.  But  when 
and  where  Emmie  went,  then  and  there  Daddy  would  go 
too.  He  could  never  live  in  the  great  North  Woods  with- 
out his  little  girl.    Of  that  he  was  siu-e. 

When  they  reached  Deepwater,  Steve  Miller  was  open- 
ing his  store,  which  was  the  post-office,  too.  Daddy  told 
him  all  about  David,  and  what  to  do  in  case  the  boy  didn't 
come  in  three  days. 

"Emmie  expects  him  to-day,"  he  said,  "so  she  and  John 
Nathan  are  going  to  Star  Lake  to  meet  him." 

Steve  Milter  smiled  at  Emmie.  He  brought  her  some 
red  apples  for  her  lunch.  Everybody  for  miles  around 
Deepwater  knew  Dave  Grant's  little  girl  and  her  donkey. 

"  You'll  be  back  in  a  month.  Daddy,"  said  Emmie,  a  little 
wistfully,  after  she  had  kissed  Daddy  good-bye. 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  "but  don't  worry,  if  I'm  not. 
I'm  always  all  right,  you  know." 

"I'll  begin  to  expect  you  a  little  then,"  said  Emmie. 
"And  I'll  keep  it  up  every  day  till  you  do  come.  And 
Nephew  David  will  expect  you,  too.    Good-bye,  Daddy." 

Emmie  watched  Daddy  stride  along  to  the  boarding- 
house  up  the  straggling  little  street,  where  a  party  of 
hunters  waited  for  him.  He  was  tall  and  strong  and  sure- 
looking.  Emmie  didn't  wonder  all  the  men  and  their 
wives  and  children,  too,  loved  him  and  wanted  him  for  their 


guide  through  the  woods.    He  was  never  afraid  of  anything. 
Neither  was  Emmie. 

When  Daddy  was  out  of  sight,  Emmie  turned  John 
Nathan  into  the  Star  Lake  Trail.  For  a  while,  she  didn't 
have  time  either  to  miss  Daddy  or  to  expect  David.  For 
John  Nathan  suddenly  threw  up  his  heels  and  capered  along 
like  a  very  young  donkey  indeed.  It  was  about  all  l^mmie 
could  do  to  hang  on.  But  she  did,  somehow,  the  lunch- 
box  bobbing  up  and  down  on  one  arm.  And  she  scolded, 
too,  in  her  sweet,  shrill  little  voice.  John  Nathan  didn't 
listen.  But  after  awhile,  because  he  wanted  to,  he  came 
down  to  his  usual  ambling  walk,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
nibble  at  tufts  of  grass. 

The  trail  wound  through  dark,  cool  woods,  so  thick  that 
scarcely  any  sun  could  come  through.  Here  and  there, 
pretty  patli^  led  away  from  it  into  still  deeper  shadows. 
In  one  spot,  a  clump  of  cardinal-flowers  blazed  in  the  wind, 
like  a  tiny  bonfire.  Birds  chirped,  squirrels  hurried  about, 
brooks  flashed  happily  when  they  caught  a  bit  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Emmie  knew  the  trail  well,  just  as  ^e  did  most 
of  the  trails  in  this  part  of  the  woods.  Daddy  often  said 
that,  except  himself,  or  John  Nathan,  there  was  jio  one 
who  knew  them  better.  He  told  Emmie  if  ever  she  was 
not  sure  which  way  to  go,  to  leave  it  to  John  Nathan.  He 
would  take  her  straight  to  Klip-nok-kee. 

"  But  I  alwajrs  am  sure,"  Emmie  would  answer.  "  There's 
something  inside  me  somewhere.  Daddy,  that  just  knows 
the  way." 

Then  Daddy  would  smile.  He  knew  his  little  daughter 
had  his  own  sure,  unfailing  sense  of  the  right  paths  to  take. 
It  was  this  sense  that  made  him  one  of  the  best  guides  in  all 
the  Adirondacks. 

The  morning  grew  warmer  and  brighter.  More  and 
more  often,  now,  the  trail  came  out  of  Ae  thickly  wooded 
plaices.  Where  there  had  been  only  a  few  ..flowers,  now 
Emnue  rode  through,  great  masses  of  golden-rod,  tanzy, 
and  joepye-weed.  She  passed  moimtain  camps,  most 
of  them  closed  now,  painted  pretty  colors,  and  having 
pretty  names  of  their  own.  Once  she  rode  along  the  shores 
of  a  long  lake,  almost  surroimded  by  these  camps.  Some  of 
them  were  still  open,  and  children  waved  and  called  to  her. 
By  and  by,  in  a  sunny  little  cove,  die  stopped  to  eat  her 
limch.  A  woman  from  a  cottage  named  "Camp  Kosy," 
brought  her  a  drink  of  cool,  delicious  milk.  Emmie  draiik 
water,  too,  from  a  clear,  cold  spring  bubbling  up  nearby. 
John  Nathan  had  a  drink  and  plenty  of  moimtain  grass 
mixed  with  clover. 

After  Ivmch,  they  went  on.  Sometimes  through  thick 
woods,  sometimes  through  great  cleared  spaces,  covered 
with  vivid  pink  fire-weed,  always  a  little  down  hill.  In  one 
of  these  great  spaces,  where  almost  all  Emmie  could  see 
on  all  sides  were  charred  tree  trunks  and  slender  waving 
spires  of  fireweed,  she  thought  how  here,  once,  Daddy 
had  helped  fight  a  cruel  forest  fire.  From  this  spot,  now 
and  then,  Emmie  could  see  the  ties  of  the  railroad,  away 
over  to  the  west.  She  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  By 
and  by,  the  trail  became  a  rough  woods-road.  It  led  past 
lumber-mills  and  saw-mills  to  a  small  station.  If  it  was 
small,  this  station  felt  quite  important,  for  it  said,  "Here 
the  great  North  Woods  b^in." 

There  weren't  many  people  about  —  just  the  station 
agent  looking  from  his  little  window,  and  a  boy  sitting  on 
the  platform.  'Way  down  the  track  a  train  was  coming. 
Emmie  made  John  Nathan  stop.  She  was  greatly  ex- 
cited. 

"I  wonder  if  Nephew  David'll  be  with  kind  people,  like 
the  children  in  my  story-book,"  she  said,  "or  if  a  red-capped 
man  will  help  him  off." 

But  the  long  train  thvmdered  into  the  station,  slowed 
down  for  a  minute,  and  no  one  got  off  and  no  one  got^og 
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Emmie  leaned  forward  on  John  Nathan,  and  gazed  eagerly 
through  the  windows.  A  blue-eyed  chUd  in  blue  rompers 
held  up  his  Teddy-Bear  for  her  to  see.  Then  the  train  be- 
gan to  move  again,  and  away  it  went  down  the  tracks, 
its  windows  flawing  in  the  sun. 

"Well,  John  Nathan,"  began  Emmie,  "he  didn't  come 
this  time.    But  I  expect"  — 

Whatever  Enmiie  did  expect,  she  didn't  expect  the  small 
brown  and  white  dog  who  just  here  dashwi  aroimd  the 
comer  of  the  station.  His  nose  quivered,  and  he  seemed 
one  big  wriggle  of  joy  all  over  —  even  to  the  white  tip  of  his 
tail.  He  plantwl  hunself  directly  in  front  of  John  Nathan 
and  barked  and  barked  and  barked.  He  made  playful 
plimges  and  limges  at  the  surprised  donkey. 

"Oh,  please  stop!"  cried  Emmie.  "You're  a  nice  little 
dog^  but  John  Nathan  doesn't  know  dogs,  and  he  may  — 
he  might"  — 

Sure  enoxigh,  John  Nathan  might  —  and  he  did.  He 
started  pell-meU  toward  the  station.  The  little  dog  yipped 
and  yapped  about  his  flying  heels.  Emmie  was  yanked 
along,  scolding  and  pulling  and  hanging  on.  Round  the 
station  they  flew.  Then,  John  Nathan  came  to  so  sudden 
a  stop,  that  Emmie  flew  strait  over  his  head.  Still 
scolding,  she  landed  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  boy. 
He  was  a  tall,  lanky  boy  with  a  red  face.  As  Enunie  landed 
in  front  of  him,  he  doubled  up  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"Well  —  laugh!"  cried  Emmie,  with  what  breath  she 
had  left,  and  holding  fast  to  John  Nathan's  bridle.  "Why 
didn't  you  stop  him  when  he  went  by  the  first  time?" 

"Stop  —  intnl"  said  the  boy.  But  he  stopped  laughing. 
When  he  did,  his  face  looked  pinched  and  hungry.  And  his 
eyes,  which  were  very  blue,  seemed  nearer  crying  than 
laughing. 

"Well,  John  Nathan,"  said  Emmie,  climbing  back  on  the 
donkey,  "if  you're  willing,  we'll  go  home.  Our  nephew 
didn't  come." 

The  dog  was  jimiping  up  and  down  beside  the  boy  now. 
•>ut  lie  bDy  didn't  seem  to  notice.  His  blue  eyes  stared 
i  t  Emmie.    They  lookwl  so  out-of-place  in  his  red  face. 

"Keep  the  dog  off,  please,"  said  EnMnic,  but  her 
voice  wasn't  angry  any  more.  And  her  eyes,  out  of  the 
tangle  of  dark  hair,  were  sweet  and  friendly. 

Slowly,  blushing  still  redder,  the  boy  came  toward  her. 

"Could  you  —  that  is,  would  you"  —  he  began,  then 
stopped  short. 

"Talk  like  folks,"  cried  Enmiie.  Her  own  little  tongue 
flew  so,  that  she  hadn't  any  patience  with  those  that  halted. 
"Would  I  — could  l  —  whatf' 

"Where  does  — David  Grant  — live?"  blurted  out  the 
boy  jerkily. 

"What  do  you  want  of  him?"  asked  Emmie. 

"I'm  —  his  —  grandson,"  said  the  boy. 

Emmie  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  tall,  lean,  awkward  boy 
before  her.  "You  aren't  Nephew  David?"  she  said. 
"Why,  you  —  you  can't  be.    You?" 

"I'm  David  Grant  Gordon,"  said  the  boy,  "And  I  want 
—  to  go  —  to  Klip-nok-kee." 

"Oh,  dear!"  wailed  Emmie.  "I  wanted  a  little  curly- 
headed  one,  not  a  great  tall  one.  Oh,  dear!  what  shall  I 
do?" 

The  hurt  in  the  boy's  eyes  clutched  at  Emmie's  kind 
little  heart. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  slowly.  With  a  choke,  she 
swallowed  her  first  big  lump  of  disappointment.  "I  guess 
you'd  just  better  climb  up  on  John  Nathan's  back.  He'll 
carry  two  —  he's  carried  Daddy  and  me,  often." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  donkey  doubtfully. 

"I'U  walk,"  he  said  briefly. 

"You  can't  walk  —  all  the  way,"  said  Emmie.  "If  you 
watch  out,  you  can  stick  on  his  back.  It's  easy  after  you 
find  out  how." 

The  boy's  eyes  came  back  from  the  donkey  to  Enmiie. 

"  Who  —  are  —  you?  "  he  stammered. 

"Your  Aunt  Emily  Grant,"  said  Emmie.  She  tried 
to  look  and  speak  as  much  like  Aunt  Sally  as  she  possibly 
c(  uld. 


"You  —  an  aimt?"  cried  the  boy.  **You  can't  be  — 
anyhow,  not  mine." 

"I  am  your  Aunt  Emily  Grant,"  Emmie  repeated  firmly, 
her  eyes  flashing.  "I'm  David  Grant's  daughter  and  so 
was  your  mother.  That  would  make  us  sisters,  wotildn't 
it?  So,  aren't  you  my  nephew?  PmA  aren't  I  yom:  aunt? 
And  if  you  want  to  get  home  to-night,  you'd  better  climb 
on  this  donkey." 
.    David  shook  his  head. 

"I'd  rather  walk,"  he  said. 

"Walk  then!"    cried  Enunie. 

She  headed  the  donkey  up  the  street.  Behind  came 
David,  carrying  a  bundle.  Behind  him,  came  the  brown 
and  white  dog.  Nobody  said  an34hing  till  they  were  well 
out  of  Star  Lake  Junction.  Then  John  Natharf  stopped 
short  to  bray  at  the  puppy.  The  dog  walked  straight 
up  to  the  surprised  donkey  and  licked  his  1^  in  a  friendly 
fashion.  Then  John  Nathan,  to  everyone's  surprise,  licked 
the  puppy's  head.  And  they  were  good  friends.  But 
when,  after  some  urging  on  Emmie's  part,  the  donkey  went 
along  up  the  trail,  die  dog  refused  to  take  another 
step. 

"He's  tired  out,"  said  Emjpie. .  "J'U  .carrjLliim."       ,  ^ 

She  snuggled  the  tired  little  dog  dose  to  her,  and  on 
they  went.  Emmie  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  this  strange, 
silent  nephew-boy,  who  wasn't  the  least  bit  what  a  nephew 
should  be.  And  David  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  thi3 
tiny  girl-aunt,  who  wasn't  the  least  bit  what  an  aunt 
should  be.  Besides,  Emmie  was  still  dreadfully  disap^ 
pointed,  and  David  was  tired  and  homesick  and  bewildered 
and   bashful. 

"  Aren't  you  hungry?  "  said  Emmie  at  last. 

David  nodded  miserably. 

"  I  saved  all  the  cookies  and  apples,  and  three  sandwiches,' 
said  Emmie,  "I  thought  maybe  a  little  nephew-boy  would 
like  them." 

David  wasn't  little,  but  he  liked  sandwiches  and  apples 
and  dookies.  The  dog  liked  cookies  best.  And  by  asking 
many  questions,  Emmie,  at  last  found  out  that  David  had 
come  the  night  before,  had  slept  in  the  station,  and  had 
swept  out  to  pay  for  his  breakfast. 

"Yom-  dog  is  a  beauty,"  said  Emmie.  "I'm  glad  you 
brought  him." 

"He  isn't  mine,"  said  David.    "Nothing  much  is." 

"Why,  whose  is  he,  then?"  cried  Emmie. 

" I  thought  he  was  yours,"  said  David.  "He  —  came  — 
just  before  —  you  did." 

"Well,  he  isn't,"  said  Emmie,  "but  I  wish  he  was.  Well 
just  take  him  to  Steve  Miller's  af  Deepwater.  He'll  find 
out  whose  he  is.  His  name  is  Fritz.  It's  on  his  collar. 
And  we  must  hurry,  or  it  will  be  dark  before  we  get  home." 

David  shivered.  It  was  bad  enough  on  the  trail  now, 
with  the  sun  looking  through  the  trees.  What  would  it  be 
at  night?    Did  people  really  live  in  such  desolate  places? 

On  they  went,  David  walking  all  the  way.  He  walked 
till  his  feet  were  strange,  heavy,  stumbling  things  not  like 
feet  at  all.  He  walked  till  his  head  was  light,  not  like  a  head 
at  all.  But  on  and  on,  beside  Emmie  and  the  donkey,  he 
went.  They  didn't  stop  in  Deepwater,  after  all,  because 
John  Nathan  wouldn't  let  them.  He  ran  all  the  way 
through  the  clearing  and  all  the  way  to  Half  Way.  Here 
Emmie  stopped  him  and  waited  for  David. 

By  and  by,  down  the  mountain  came  the  sound  of  water, 
and  another  sound,  which  Emmie  said  was  the  wind  in  the 
tall  pines.  The  sim  went  down  suddenly.  Out  of  the 
shadows,  David  saw  a  great  log  hoxise,  with  jwrches.  Two 
friendly  windows,  bright  wiQi  lamplight  and  firelight, 
looked  down  at  him.  The  porch  door  flew  open.  A 
woman,  who  billowed  when  she  walked,  caught  him  fast 
in  two  great  warm  welcoming  arms. 

"Is  this  David?"    she  cried. 

"O  Aunt  Sally!"  shrilled  Enmiie,  tumbling  off  the 
donkey,  Fritz  still  in  her  arms.  "He  is  my  nephew,  isn't 
he?  Even  if  he  is  taller  and  older?  Tell  him  so.  Aunt 
Sally  —  tell  him  he  is  my  Nephew  David!",  . 

{To  be  continuedX\ze6  by  VijOOQlC 
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Easy  Dramatizations     II 


The  Wind  and  the  Leaves 

(A  Play  for  the  First  or  Second  Grade) 
Anna  Frances  Coote 

Jamaica  Training  School,  New  Yoik 

IN  the  Autumn  when  the  little  jGirst  graders,  just  out 
of  the  kindergarten,  are  struggling  with   the  begin- 
nings of  many  new  things,  the  wise  teacher  will  pro- 
vide much  of  play  and  recreation  to  lighten  the  long, 
five- hour  day. 

Dramatization  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  valuable 
forms  of  play.  If  it  is  not  made  too  formal,  it  gives  great 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  The  following  play  is  very 
smiple  and  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  tiny  little  tots  as  well  as 
the  seven-year-olds.  It  is  a  dramatization  of  the  song, 
''Come,    Little   Leaves." 


"Cricket,  good'byt"^ 
CHARACTERS 


The  Story  Teixes 
The  Wind 
The  Matle  Leaf 
The  Oak  Leaf 
The  Elm  Leaf 


The  Chestnut  Leaf 

The  Poplar  Leaf 

The  Birch  Leaf 

TreCrickbt 

The  Brook  ~  12  or  15  boys 


The  Snow  Queen 

COSTUMES 

The  Wind  The  wind  costtune  consists  of  a  foundation  of  gray 
cambric  on  which  are  sewed  rows  of  gray  cr6pe  paper  cut  in  long 
pointed  strips;  a  cap  of  gray  cambric  covered  with  paper  strips. 

The  Leaves  The  costumes  used  for  this  are  pinafores  (slipped  on 
over  white  dresses),  made  of  Dennison  leaf  paper,  with  a  brolm  back- 
groimd. 

The  Brook  No  particular  costuming  is  required  for  the  boys  who 
represent  the  brook. 

The  Cricket  Costume  in  a  black  or  dark  brown  cambric  one-piece 
suit,  with  feet  attached. 

The  Snow  Queen  A  simple  white  cheesecloth  slip  which  has  been 
dipped  in  powdered  su^r  dissolved  in  hot  water.  This  stiffens  the 
cheesecloth  and  makes  it  glisten.  Wings  of  white  mosquito  netting 
may  be  added,  and  a  crown  of  gilt  paper. 


"Poor  little  leave*,  they  are  fast  asleep" 

The  Play 

{The  Story  Tdler  recites  the  wards  of  the  song:) 

The  Wind  and  the  Leaves 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day, 
Come  over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play. 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold 
For  summer  has  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call 
Down  they  came  fluttering  one  and  all. 
O'er  the  brown  meadows  they  danced  and  flew 
Singing  the  sweet  little  songs  they  knew. 

"Cricket,  good-bye,  we've  been  friends  so  long! 
LitUe  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song. 
Say  you  are  sony  tp  see  us  go. 
Ah,  you  win  miss  us,  right  well  we  know." 

Dandnff  and  whirling  the  little  leaves  went. 
Winter  had  called  th^  and  tbev  were  content. 
Soon  fast  asleep  m  their  earthy  beds, 
The  snow  laid  a  coverlid  over  their  heads. 


i^'  skA  ^  -. 

^»%' 

J 

'Come,  littie  leave*' 


"O'er  the  brown  meadow  they  danced  " 


(The  leaves  stand  on  chairs  or  a  raised  platform.  The  Wind 
enters,  blowing  a  loud  blast.  He  dances  around  the  stofe 
blowing  his  imaginary  trumpet.    Then  he  calls  to  the  leaves) 

Wind    Come,  little  leaves!    Come  down,  I  say! 

Come  over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play. 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
For  summer  has  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold. 
Come,  Maple! 

MaUe  Vm  coming!  (Maple  jumps  down  from  the  chok 
ami  '  flo--  9  Wind  around  the  stage.) 

W  nd    Come,  Oak  Leaf! 

Oak  Leaf    Vm  coming,  Wind! 

Wind  Come,  little  Elm!  (Elm  is  slaw  earning.)  Come, 
Elm,  hurry! 

Elm    Yes,  I'm  coming,  Wind! 

Wind    Come,  Chestnut! 

Chestnut    Here  I  come! 
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"Littk  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song 


Wind    Come,   Poplar! 

Poplar    Yes,  Wind,  Fm  coming! 

Wind    Come,  Birch,  come  down  quickly! 

Birch    I'm  ready! 

(Cricket  appears  al  kft  and  hops  across  the  stage.) 

Maple    Cricket,  good-bye!    We've  been  friends  so  Jong. 
Cricket    Good-bye,  Leaves!    (Exit  right.) 

(Boys  who  represent  the  Brook  enter  at  left  and  proceed  across 
the  stagCf  winding  in  and  out.  '■  They  have  their  hands  on  each 
other's  shoulder^  and  their  heads  bent  ddwn.) 

Wind    Little  Brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song. 

Brook    I  will,  little  Leaves,  I  will  I    (Makes  purring  noise.) 

Poplar    Say  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  go! 

Brook    I  am  sorry,  very  sorry.  Leaves. 

Birch    Ah,  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know! 

Brook    Indeed  I  will,  little  Leaves!     (Exit  right.) 

(Wind  leads  the  Leaves  in  a  merry  dance.  They  skip  around 
in  a  circle^  first  in  one  direction^  then  in  the  other.  Finish 
with  a  rapid  whirl.  Use  bright,  lively  music  for  this,  playing 
first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster.  At  the  end  of  the  dance, 
the  Wind  dances  of  to  the  right  and  the  leaves  sink  down  on  the 
floor  and  hide  their  heads.) 

The  Snow  Queen  enters  and  dances  softly  among  the  leaves, 
sprinkling  them  with  artificial  snow  or  white  confetti.) 

Snow  Queen    Poor  little  leaves,  they  are  fast  asleep. 

Snug  and  warm  from  the  frost  they'll  keep. 
I'll  tuck  them  up  in  their  winter  beds 
And  put  a  coverlid  over  their  heads. 


Game  —  Sleeping  Bunny 

The  children  join  hands  to  form  a  circle,  and  dance  lightly 
round  the  "bunny,"  who  is  asleep  in  the  middle,  singing: 


The  Little  Bird*s  Message 

Maude  M.  Grant 

A  dear  little  birdie  flew  over  the  sea. 
And  this  is  the  message  he  twittered  to  me, 
"Be  loving,  be  kind, 
Be  gentle  and  true, 

0  this  is  the  message  I'm  bringing  to  you." 

Sang  the  dear  little  birdie,  "Wherever  I  go 

1  carry  this  message  to  children  I  know. 

Be  loving,  be  kind, 

Be  gentle  and  true, 

0  this  is  the  message  I'm  bringing  to  you." 


Dance  of  the  Leaves 

Mary  V.  Myers 
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The     •  Ht    -    tie    leaves  come  danc  -    ing, 


0     ^    ^ 
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Come    . 
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danc  -  ing,     come  danc* -  ing,     The    Utr  -    tie  leaves  come 


•-■"cir  r 
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See   tbebua-ny     sleep-iog   till  it's    near         ly  noon., 
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danc  •    ing         Up  -    on         an  au-tuinn      day. 


The  little  leaves  come  flying, 
Come  flying,  come  flying. 
The  little  leaves  come  flying. 
Upon  an  autumn  day. 

The  little  leaves  come  whirling, 
Come  whirling,  come  whirling. 
The  little  leaves  come  whirling, 
Uj)on  an  autumn  day. 

The  little  leaves  are  sleeping, 
Are  sleeping,  are  sleeping. 
The  little  leaves  are  sleeping. 
Upon  an  autrnnn  day. 


Formation 

Single  circle,  hands  joined 
while  sideward  skipping  and 
singing  first  stanza. 

Second  Stanza 

Children  run  on  tiptoe  in  line 
of  circle,  arms  sideward  ©rtend- 
ed,  waving  up  and  down  in  imi- 
tation of  autumn  leaves  flying 


fe^ae^5^ 


Come  and  let's    a 


w. 
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downward. 


wake  him  with  our  mer-ry   lit -tie  tune, 


Oh,  how  still!    Is   he  ill?    Wake    up     soon 


m 


^ 


^^t^EJ^feA^fa^E^^Ei^ 


At  the  final  words,  the  "bunny"  wakes  up  and  tries  to 
escape  from  the  ring.  After  three  attempts,  the  circle 
breaks  up,  and  the  "bimny"  chases  the  other  players  until 
he  catches  one,  who  becomes  "bunny"  in  turn. 


Third  Stanza 

With  arms  sideward  extended, 
children  whirl  roimd  and  roimd 
toward  the  right  through  meas- 
m-e  —  1-2-3^;  reverse  whirl 
through  measure — 5-&-7;  set- 
tling to  the  floor,  sit  on  heels 
through  measure — 8. 

Fourth  Stanza 
Through  stanza  4,  remamj^in  the  same  sitting  position, 

with  hands  over  the  eyes  as  if^sleepin^  . .    C^nOOQ IC 
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Helps  for  the  Arithmetic  Teacher 


Marion  D.  Paine 


This  department  apj)ears  every 'month.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  suggestions  in  all  branches  of  arithmetic  teaching. 
It  deals  with  the  formal  as  well  as  the  concrete,  with  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  with  practice  or  method.  Teachers  are 
a^ed  to  send  in  questions  to  be  answered,  or  subjects 
which  they  would  like  to  have  discussed,  addressing 

Marion  D.  Paine 

Arithmetic  Department 

Care  of  Primary  Education 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

Beginning  with  the  January,  1918,  number,  one  column 
or  more  each  month  will  be  given  up  to  short  contest  letters 
on  specified  subjects.  The  subject  for  January  was  given 
in  the  September  issue.  The  subject  for  February  is  to 
be  "An  Addition  Drill,"  and  for  March,  "One  Way  in 
which  Experience  has  Helped  My  Arithmetic  Teaching." 

The  February  letters  must  be  in  by  November  first  and 
the  March  ones  by  December  first. 

Primary  Education  offers  a  prize  of  two  dollars  for  the 
best  letter  each  month.  All  letters  sent  are  the  property 
of  the  editor  of  this  department.  Suitable  ones  w&  be 
published  with  the  monthly  prize  letter. 


Prerequisites 


"Prerequisites"  is  not  a  conunon  word  except  to  those 
conversant  with  school  and  college  catalogs;  though  to 
them  it  is  usually  sadly  familiar,  since  it  sometimes  seems 
as  though  every  desir^  course  demands  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  one  or  more  of  these  imwished-for  fundamentals. 

If  the  word,  however,  is  not  in  everyday  use,  the  idea 
is  very  plain.  To  understand  adequately  an)rthing  of  an 
advanced  character,  certain  basic  knowledge  must  be  as 
ABC;  and  instructors,  pedagogic  and  otherwise,  must 
make  sure  that  this  knowledge  exists,  because  it  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  foimdation  on  whici  to  graft  the  new. 
And  though  we  who  deal  with  the  elementary  forms  of 
education  do  not  use  the  term,  prerequisite,  we  nevertheless 
find  need  for  the  idea  in  all  that  we  do  day  by  day. 

Now  the  very  idea  of  prerequisites  implies  f  orehandedness ; 
pre  =«  before.  Power  to  attack  something  new  does  not 
come  to  children  by  chance.  It  requires  anticipation  by 
teachers  and  parents  of  difficulties  which  are  sure  to  be  met, 
and  the  forestalling  of  such  difficulties  in  an  adequate  way. 
Longer  and  longer  teaching  only  confirms  this  truth,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  which  experience 
teaches  is  this  constant  step  by  step  building  along  many 
varied  lines.  Sometimes  we  learn  it  blindly,  sometimes 
we  get  the  idea  from  a  book  and  apply  the  term,  "apper- 
ceptive bases,"  to  it,  but  learn  it  we  must  if  we  are  to  teach 
ably  and  with  success. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  by  experience  is  that 
younger  children  need  much  more  careful  groimding  in 
these  prerequisites  than  the  older  ones.  This  is  partly 
because  they  have  less  power  to  grasp  and  retain,  but 
mainly  because  of  their  limited  experience  with  everyday 
things.  Take  such  an  ordinary  feat  as  the  ability  to  use 
note  paper.  Beside  the  obvious  requirements  of  writing 
and  spelling,  there  are  numerous  minor  ones  which  are  real 
necessities,  Uiou^h  they  may  not  at  first  seem  so.  A  school 
child  who  can  write  on  his  eight  or  nine  inch  lined  school 
sheets  makes  but  a  sorry  product  when  he  tries  to  write  a 
letter,  just  becaxise  he  has  not  the  prerequisites.  He  writes 
down  or  up  hill  because  he  is  used  to  lines;  he  runs  over 
the  edge  of  his  paper  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
divide  words  into  syllables;  and  he  produces  a  strikingly 
inartistic  sheet  because  he  has  no  idea  of  spacing  and 
arrangement. 


Arithmetic,  because  it  is  an  exact  science,  has  even  more 
than  its  share  of  absolute  prerequisites. 

To  take  a  homely  example  —  long  division.  Ability 
to  perform  long  division  demands  as  prerequisites  several 
concepts  and  processes.  The  ones  which  come  first  to 
mind  are  multiplication  and  subtraction;  but  no  less  im- 
portant are  the  ability  to  estimate  correctly  each  number 
of  the  quotient;  alertness  to  detect  an  error  instead  of 
ccHitinuing  work  which  is  obviously  wrong;  manipulation 
of  the  zer^s,  knowledge  of  what  to  do  when  the  partial 
dividend  is  too  small,  and  speedy  combination  of  all  these 
at  need  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  particular  example. 

An  intelligent  teacher  of  long  division  has  three  pre- 
requisites mentally  docketed,  and  anticipates  the  need 
for  them  by  careful  drill.  And  in  so  far  as  she  does  this 
advance  work  well,  her  pupils  will  learn  the  new  with  little 
friction  or  difficulty. 

All  of  us  know  Uie  truth  thus  illustrated.  All  of  us  try 
to  put  it  into  practice.  But  we  often  fail,  evejy  one  of  us, 
because  we  do  not  realize  how  very,  very  meagre  a  child's 
backgroimd  really  is.  We  fail  less  in  arithmetic  than  along 
many  other  lines,  because  arithmetic  has  narrow  limits 
bqrond  which  we  can^  never  stray.  But  even  here  we  fail, 
and  the  younger  the  children  the  more  lamentable  is  our 
failure. 

E^edally  does  the  First  Grade  teacher  forget  her  pre- 
requisites. She  is  given  a  course  of  studv  which  calls 
for  the  mastery  of  certain  counting  and  arithmetical  com- 
binations by  her  class.  No  elaborate  suggestions  are 
offered  as  to  how  this  shall  be  accomplished.  So  the  teadier, 
particularly  if  she  be  one  with  very  little  experience  behind 
her,  decides  to  begin  at  once  to  drill  upon  these  combina- 
tions. She  starts  in  almost  in  the  beginning.  She  finds 
out  whether  her  pupils  can  count  or  not.  Usually  they  can, 
or  can  speedily  learn.  Then  she  finds  out  what  combina 
tions  they  know.    Probably  they  can  answer  glibly  to 

one  and  one, 
two  and  two, 

and  three  or  four  others.    Some  children  with  older  brothers 
or  sisters  can  repeat  many  more  than  these. 

So  the  teacher  concludes  that  all  are  ready  for  combina- 
tion work  and  begins  right  away  to  drill  on  pure  mmiber  — 
though  she  does  not  caU  it  that  —  and  often  thinks  it  is 
not' because  she  gives  the  children  pegs  or  blocks  ("ob 
jects,"  she  tells  them)  to  manipulate  while  she  drills.  And 
because  children  are  such  little  parrots,  she  generally  sue 
ceeds  pretty  well  at  first.  Her  pupils  rather  enjoy  handling 
the  "objects"  and  seem  to  be  making  steady  progress. 

But  for  all  but  the  brighter  ones  the  progress  soon  proves 
to  be  neither  steady  nor  real.  The  children  get  tired  of  the 
new  playthings  and  lose  interest  in  the  daily  drills,  which 
were  really  never  anything  more  than  a  very  superficial 
interest  in  their  lives. 

Almost  every  primary  teacher  has  had  some  such  experi- 
ence as  this  with  formal  arithmetic,  the  reason  for  which 
is  always  the  same  —  lack  of  prerequisites.  Children 
coming  from  the  usual  home  and  from  the  plays  and  occu- 
pations of  the  home  enviroimient  are  by  no  means  ready 
to  take  up  abstract  arithmetic.  They  must  have  real  ex- 
perience with  things  to  make  them  see  its  use.  They  must 
be  made  to  want  to  keep  the  score  of  simple  games,  to 
count  objects  quickly  (by  twos,  threes,  or  fives),  to  be  the 
captain  of  their  row  because  they  can  tell  how  many  papers 
said  row  requires,  and  in  many  other  practical  ways  be 
taught  the  value  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

/Siother  legitimate  way  of  arousing  interest  in  arithmetic 
is  by  the  game  element.  "  Odd  or  Even  "  and  '*  Hull  Gull " 
are  two  easy  games  with  beans  which  excite  matheniatical 
curiosity.  So  does  plajdng  store,  with  its  complicated 
(to  the  six-year-old)  method  of  leaking  change  and  its 
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need  fer  subtraction  in  order  to  calculate  the  change 
correctly.  Use  of  the  ruler  in  measurement  is  another 
means.    Many  good  kinds  of  seat  work  are  another. 

Comparison  of  "less"  and  "more,"  "longer"  and 
"shorter,"  soon  develops  into  "twice  as  long,"  "half  as 
much,"  "three  inches  shorter."  So  that  the  prerequisite 
of  interest  rapidly  develops  into  the  equally  necessary 
prerequisite  of  repeated  judgment  and  comparison  as  the 
second  preliminary  to  real  knowing  of  the  facts. 

Children  trained  according  to  this  plan  absorb  the  really 


elementary  combinations  without  any  particular  drills. 
And  they  get  with  the  knowledge  insight  and  pleasure  which 
are  imp)ossible  when  they  are  plunged  in  the  middle  qf  the 
subject  ^ter  the  old  f atoned  manner. 

But  the  first  grade  teacher,  while  she  may  be  the  chief 
offender,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  All  through  the 
primary  grades  we  find  ourselves  and  our  colleagues  trying 
to  teach  facts  instead  of  teaching  the  children;  and  when- 
ever we  essay  this  we  are  coiuting  failure  because  we 
neglect  those  necessary  preliminaries,  the  prerequisites. 


An  Idea  for  Number  Cards 


Primary  Number  Work 

I.  M.  K. 


"  Drill,  drill,  drill,  and  then  drill  some  more ! "  This  is  the 
battle-cry  of  lie  primary  teacher  who  secures  results  in  her 
number  classes.  But  before  we  echo  this  murtial  refrain, 
let  us  make  sure  that  we  do  not  aim  to  spend  time  in  spirit- 
less, mechanical  drilling.  We  do  not  enjoy  doing  dead- 
alive  work  and  we  may  be  sure  that  our  pupils  will  not. 
True  enough,  we  must  get  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  our 
classes,  but  with  all  our  getting,  may  we  not  get  interest 
and  enjoyment  out  of  the  daily  performance?  Here 
are  some  devices  to  enliven  the  routine  work.  A  number 
are  undeniably  time-worn,  but  they  will  be  as  fresh  as 
spring  flowers  to  the  class  using  them  for  the  first  time  — 
and  as  welcome. 

1  Cut  from  cardboard,  cups,  saucers,  cream  jugs,  plates, 
etc.;  or  trace  them  and  let  the  class  cut  them  out  for  busy- 
work.  On  each  dish  write  a  number  problem.  Let  the 
children  play  they  are  having  a  tea  party.  Invite  them  to 
have  limcheon.  Those  who  fail  three  times  must  be  "sent 
home"  to  their  seats.  The  pupils  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  dishes  by  solving  the  problems  upon  them  may 
be  given  an  apple,  candy,  or  something  else  for  "luncheon" 
at  the  recess  period. 

2  Write  on  the  board  a  number  17,  for  instance,  and  in 
brackets  beside  it  all  the  combinations  that  form  the 
niunber.  Two  children  come  to  the  board  with  pointers. 
One  points  to  a  figure  and  says  it  aloud.  The  other  must 
at  once  point  to  the  other  number  needed  to  make  17.  If 
an  error  is  made,  a  new  pupil  takes  the  place  of  the  one 
making  the  mistake.  Allow  those  who  find  correct  an- 
swers to  have  four  or  five  turns  and  then  let  them  select 
other  children  to  take  their  places. 

3  More  than  one  road  leads  to  Rome;  and  an  unusual 
touch  will  sometimes  get  the  attention  of  a  child  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  reached.  Place  a  very  large  figure  of  the 
niunber  you  are  teaching  upon  the  blackboard  and  write 
the  combinations  toTt>e  learned  inside. of  it.    The  children 


will  vie  with  one  another  to  think  of  the  greatest  number 
of  facts  to  put  in  the  figiu^. 

4  For  a  drill  on  9,  tell  the  class  to  put  10  with  the  number 
being  added  to  9,  name  the  result,  and  then  subtract  1. 
Soon  the  subtraction  becomes  automatic  and  they  can  give 
the  result  at  once.  A  good  plan  is  to  let  the  class  stand  in  a 
row;  give  a  number,  have  the  first  child  add  9,  and  name 
the  result.  The  next  child  adds  9  to  the  first  answer  and 
gives  his  result.  Continue  in  this  manner,  letting  those 
who  miss  be  "trapped." 

5  Write  the  facts  and  combinations  learned  on  slips 
of  paper  or  cardboard.  Distribute  them,  giving  several 
to  each  member  of  the  class.  Let  them  read  the  problems 
in  turn  and  give  the  answers.  Or,  set  the  cards  in  the  tray 
along  the  blackboard  and  have  the  children  pass  along  the 
row  in  turn,  naming  the  amount  on  the  face  of  each  card. 
The  successful  ones  may  receive  some  little  privilege  as  a 
reward. 

6  Do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  splendid  practice 
afforded  by  making  change  with  money.  You  can  give 
them  real  money  or  make  it  from  manila  paper.  Have  the 
children  make  change  for  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  in  as  many 
ways  as  they  can.  Also  teach  the  "shop  method"  of 
making  change. 

Play  store,  too,  but  not  until  after  they  are  sure  of  the 
money  changing,  as  that  will  require  all  Uieir  attention  at 
first.  A  good  way  to  play  store  is  to  ask  the  pupils  to 
bring  from  home  small  articles  for  use  in  the  game.  Do  not 
be  surprised  at  the  array.  Mark  the  prices  on  the  "mer- 
chandise." Making  the  price  tags  (some  on  sticks  for 
standards)  will  fiimish  a  period  of  occupation  work.  Choose 
one  pupil  to  be  merchant  and  let  him  select  a  couple  of 
clerks.  Of  course,  if  a  clerk  makes  a  mistake,  the  child 
who  notices  it  will  take  his  place.  They  soon  become  so 
proficient  that  it  is  indeed  seldom  that  a  clerk  loses  his 
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Ideas  to  Try 


A  Singing  Match 

A  Primary  Teacher 

Our  music  supervisor  had  prescribed  much  individual 
drill  in  phrases  and  had  added  that  a  child  can  catch  tones 
nauch  better  from  another  child  than  from  an  older  person. 
Singing  up  and  down  the  aisles  grew  very  monotonous, 
especially  when  it  was  necessary  to  stop  to  drill  the  slow 
pupil.  Finally,  one  morning,  I  came  to  school  unable 
to  sing  and  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  has  been  very  helpful. 

Two  of  the  best  singers  are  made  leaders,  and  they  alter-^ 
nate  choosing  pupils,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
spelling  match.  Only  this  is  a  singing  match  and  before 
a  child  may  stand  with  his  Ifeader  he  must  reproduce  the 
phrase  simg  to  him  by  the  leader.  If  a  pupil  fails  to  re- 
J)roduce  the  phrase  exactly,  the  opposing  leader  has  his 
turn.  However,  the  leader  has  the  privilege  of  trying  to 
teach  the  backward  one  by  singing  the  phrase  to  him 
several  tim^.  It  is  best  to  use  the  same  phrase  for  the 
whole  school  the  first  time  around.  Later  an  entire  song 
.roiglit  be  used,  a  phr^Lseat  a.time. 

#  ,  My  principal  dropped  iri  oife  day- during  the  game  and 
Was  much  surprisecl  to  seethe  skill' used  by  the  leaders,  who 
seemed  to  recognize  and  emphasize  the  weak  places.  When 
fli^  could  not  securA  a  perfect  ifesponse  to  a- whole  phrase 
they  worked  with  it  in  pieces.  /Only  one  child  thu|^far 
,4ias  failed  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  soon  succeed. 


Knitting  in  the  First  Grade 

Edith  M.  Shipton     .  - 

IN  a  recent  publication  of  a  magazine  app>eared  the 
statement,  "Everybody  knits  but  father."  I  men- 
tally added,  "And  the  baby."  Being  a  primary 
teacher  the  babies  of  a  household  mean  more  to  me 
than  all  the  other  members  combined 

As  these  seemingly  meaningless  words  ran  through  my 
head,  the  thought  came  to  me,  "And  why  not  teach  the 
older  babies  to  knit?" 

Earlier  in  the  term  I  had  taught  my  first  graders  the  art 
of  making  table  mats,  horse  reins,  doll  caps,  etc.,  by  means 
of  a  spool,  four  tacks,  and  a  pin,  with  great  success. 

Plain  knitting,  which  is  in  demand  to  day,  is  very  simple, 
hence  I  resolved  to  make  the  experiment. 

In  attempting  anything  new,  the  greatest  obstacle  lies 
in  obtaining  the  proper  apparatus.  I  did  not  feel  free 
to  ask  the  city  to  provide  me  with  the  necessary  tools  for 
such  an  uncertain  object.  But  my  heart  was  set  on  the 
enterprise,  so  I  started  out  pocketbook  in  hand  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  I  found  that  the  largest  sized  steel  knitting 
needle  costs  only  one  cent,  so  I  purchased  twenty  five  pairs. 
On  reaching  home  I  placed  a  cork  on  one  end  of  each 
needle  —  "safety  first"  for  little  eyes,  and  also  to  keep  the 
work  from  slipping  off  the  wrong  end  of  the  needle,  I  then 
took  some  brightly  colored  yam  and  knitted  a  few  rows  for 
a  sample. 

The  next  day  I  wore  my  own  pretty  scarf,  which  I  had 
recently  finidied,  to  school. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  last  bell  rang  I  closed  my  door; 
this  is  always  a  signal  for  quiet  and  close  attention.  I  then 
held  up  my  scarf  for  inspection.  After  the  "Oh's"  and 
"Ah's,"  "Ain't  it  pretty? ''had subsided,  I  said, "I made  it 
thiB  way,"  and  picking  up  the  sample  I  had  begun,  I  knitted 
very  slowly  across  and  back  again. 

"How  many  would  like  to  learn  to  knit?"  I  asked. 

Every  little  right  hand  waved  frantically  in  the  air,  the 
boysjust  as  eagerly  as  the  girls. 

"Those  who  care  to  learn  may  bring  a  little  ball  of  yam 
from  home,  one  that  mother  doesn't  want.  A  ball  of  string 
will  do." 


I  knew  that  some  of  the  mothers  would  not  be  interested 
and  that  their  little  people  would  return  to  school  shame- 
facedly and  very  much  disappointed.  I  was  prepared 
for  this,  and  gathered  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  yam  and 
string  that  I  could  find,  for  knots  dp  not  hamper  ©ne  learn- 
ing to  knit. 

When  afternoon  came,  twenty  or  more  queer,  grimy 
looking  little  balls  made  their  appearance.  Before  school 
opened  I  "set  up"  the  work  for  five  of  my  brightest  little 
girls.  These  I  knew  would  learn  quickly  and  encourage 
the  others.  At  recess  I  allowed  these  same  little  girls  to 
remain  indoors  and  in  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  us  for 
recreation,  they  leamed  to  knit. 

After  that  it  was  plain  sailing.  Within  a  week  thirty 
of  my  children  coujd  knit.  Of  course  there  were  slow 
ones  and  ones  who  dropped  stitches.  To  remedy  this  last, 
I  kept  a  bone  crochet  hook  on  my  desk  and  with  its  help 
I  was  able  to  pick  up  the  dropped  stitch  very  quickly, 
"The  children  soon  leamed  to  recognize  a  mistake  of  tUs 
kind. 

I, soon  loimd  it  necessary  fo  buy  more  needles,  and  when 
the  work  was  going  well  I  told  ^e  children  that  if  they 
l«"pUght  two  cents  to  pay  for  th^  needles  they  m^ht  take 
the  knitting  home.  That  night  almost  every  pair  of  ogedles 
went  home  and  before  many  days  every^  (Md  owned  a 
paif  of  his  owp.     ^ 

At  home  my  ei^^^rim^^t  met  witjii:a.  success  that  went 
^  far  beyond  my  fondest  dre^ga^  .  P|(/eAts^3«ere  delighted* 
'^  Mothers  who  did  not  know  how  to  knit  allowed  the  chil- 
dren to  show  them  how.  Others  who  had  leamed  when 
young  recalled  the  forgotten  art  and  purchased  yam.  Some 
of  the  work  grew,  like  mushrooms,  over  night,  and  it  was 
very  easy  to  see  which  rows  mother  and  sister  had  done. 

Soon  httle  girls  began  bringing  yam  for  scarfs  and  wrist- 
lets.     The  boys  brought  new  balls  of  string  for  wash  cloths. 

One  little  girl  and  two  little  boys  did  not  care  for  knitting 
after  the  novelty  had  wom  off,  and  these  I  allowed  to  sort, 
tie  and  wind  the  odd  bits  of  string  which  the  others  brought 


m. 


In  two  weeks'  time  I  did  not  have  to  supervise  the  knit- 
ting at  all,  only  to  pick  up  a  stitch  now  and  then. 

When  busy  work  time  or  recreation  period  came,  each 
paper  bag  (in  which  the  work  was  kept)  appeared  and  the 
children  went  quietly  to  work. 

Sometimes  a  tiny  puckered  face  would  be  raised  to  mine. 

"Miss  S.,  I  furgit  how  it  goes." 

"You  forget?'' 

"Little  People,  tell  Nanny  how  to  knit." 

"Put  the  needle  through;  thread  over;  pull  it  through 
the  loop;  slip  (?//"  they  would  chorus,  and  Nanny  would 
go  to  work  with  a  smile. 

"How  wonderful!"  exclaimed  a  fellow  teacher  whom  I 
had  asked  with  pride  to  step  in.  "  But  tell  me,  pray,  how  do 
you  expect  to  make  up  the  regular  work  you  have  omitted 
to  teach  this?" 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  inform  her  that  I  had  not 
stolen  one  minute  from  the  necessary  les^ns.  Before 
school,  recesses,  and  play  periods  furnish  ample  time  for 
our  knitting. 

I  feel  that  this  achievement  has  had  a  three-fold  benefit: 
first,  it  has  trained  the  hands  and  minds  of  the  children; 
second,  it  has  started  many  mothers  doing  a  little  hand 
work  for  themselves;  third,  and  of  none  the  less  importance, 
it  has  given  me  another  kind  of  busy  work. 

Just  at  this  time  surgical  sponges  are  in  great  demand  by 
the  Red  Cross.  These  are  very  easily  and  inexpensively 
knit.  Children  of  six  years  may  help  the  great  cause  in  this 
way. 

Often  my  principal  will  come  softly  in  to  gaze  at  the  little 
bent  heads  and  the  clicking,  shining  needles,  and  we  ex- 
change smiles  as  our  miniature  Madame  Defarge  and 
Vengeance  go  on  knitting.  ,  . 
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Schoolroom  Decorations 

II 

Johanna  Holm 

Anthor  of  "Poster  and  Sand-Table  Work  in  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Grades" 

(Book  righto 


Hallowe'en 


THE  first  part  of  October  is  devoted  to  Nature  Study, 
other  portions  of  the  room  being  decorated  with 
borders  of  leaves,  pictures  of  fruit  in  baskets,  and 
so  forth.  Also  a  sand-table  is  prepared,  showing 
the  work  of  the  farmer  at  this  time. 

During  the  last  week  of  October  preparations  are  made 
for  HaUowe'en.  A  poster  is  made  as  illustrated,  each  child 
cutting  out  one  or  more  of  the  figures.  The  background 
used  in  this  poster  is  orange-colored  paper,  the  brownies 
and  witches  cut  to  line  from  black-coated  paper.  The 
trees  are  torn  to  line,  glimpses  of  white  along  the  edges 
thus  torn  giving  the  effect  of  moonlight. 

Individual  posters  are  also  made.  The  first  one  is  the 
black  owl  sitting  on  the  orange  crescent  of  the  moon;  and 
below  is  the  poster  of  the  brownies  fleeing  from  th^  yellow 
Jack-o'-lanterns. 

In  the  f or^round  of  the  sand-table  are  the  witches  brew- 
ing their  tea,  and  in  the  rear,  the  browm'es  at  play.  This 
Ebllowe'en  comer  is  a  source  of  pleasure  even  tiit  week 
after  the  event  has  passed. 


Music  Seat  Work 

Elsie  F.  Steinheimer 

When  little  children  are  beginning  to  read  music  from 
the  blackboard  make  sets  of  music  seat  work  out  of  tag 
board.  With  these  the  little  people  can  make  their  board 
exercises  on  the  desks.  One  set  can  be  drawn  on  a  sheet 
of  the  tag  board  and  any  number  hektographed. 

The  staff  is  from  12  to  18"  long,  with  i"  spaces.  The 
G  cleff  is  3J"  tall.  Make  the  notes  i"  "  thick  "  with  stems 
2"  long  and  i"  wide.  The  dot  is  i"  m  diameter.  The 
rest  to  use  for  whole  and  half  notes  is  f "  long  and  |"  wide. 
The  quarter  rest  is  U"  taU,  1"  wide  and  i"  "thick."  The 
eighth  rest  is  1"  tall,  J"  wide  and  J"  "thick."  The  smgle 
bar  is  2"  tall  and  J"  wide.  The  double  bar  is  2"  tall  and 
V  wide,  the  first  part  and  space  each  being  i"  wide  and 
the  second  part  J    wide.    The  time  signs  are  2"  tall. 


Make  1  staff,  1  G  clef,  1  of  each  time  sign,  1  double  bar, 
2  whole  or  half  rests,  3  quarter  rests,  3  eighth  rests,  5  whole 
notes,  5  dots,  5  single  bars,  10  half  notes,  16  eighth  notes, 
20  quarter  notes. 

(This  is  sufficient  for  most  exercises.) 

When  these  have  been  hektographed,  cut  out  and  place 
each  set  in  an  envelope.  The  staff  can  be  folded  once  and 
placed  in  the  envelope  or  kept  separately. 


Second  Grade  Spelling 

Anna  C.  Coughlin 

Spelling  for  many  years  was  my  "  pet  aversion,"  but  since 
I  have  u^  the  foUowing  plan,  I  look  forward  to  the  spell- 
ing period. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  Italians,  and  at  present 
the  classes  niunber  thirty-five  in  the  2-2  and  thirty  in  the 
2-1. 

When  the  children  first  come  into  the  grade,  they  are 
given  two  new  words  a  day,  later  three  and  never  more  than 
four.  The  limit  for  each  lesson  is  ten,  which  includes  the 
words  of  each  preceding  day  of  that  week.  Then  on  Friday 
a  written  test  of  the  week's  words  is  sent  to  the  Principal. 

First  Step  Write  ten  words  on  the  blackboard.  Thle  first 
being  the  new  ones,  the  others  review. 

Second  Step  Children  pronoimce  and  spell  in  concert,  then 
write  each  several  times. 

Third  Step  Each  word  is  spelled  phonetically  by  the 
teacher,  the  names  of  soimds  being  given  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

Fourth  Step  Children  go  to  the  blackboard,  spell  each  word 
in  concert,  then  write  it. 

Fifth  Step  The  teacher  pronounces  a  word  for  a  child,  who 
spells  it  orally,  the  others  of  the  class  writing  that 
word;  this  is  continued  imtil  each  child  has  spelled 
a  word  orally,  the  class  thus  writing  the  whole  lesson 
several  times. 

This  last  step  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  m*s,  n*s,  b*s,  d's,  etc.,  as  second  grade  children  often 
make  those  letters  incorrectly. 

At  first  the  poor  spellers  will  be  "Copying  off  me,"  as 
Tony  says.  There  should  be  no  objection  to  this  for  a  time, 
as  by  so  doing  they  get  the  correct  form,  but  rest  assured 
after  a  short  time  they  do  not  need  to  copy.  They  arc 
masters  of  the  situation  themselves.    • 

This  may  seem  a  laborious  process,  but  it  is  all 
fifteen  minutes,  the  required  time  given  to  spelling 
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A  Number  Device 

Helen  G.  Lainhart 

My  second  grade  were  struggling  with  their  subtraction 
combinations;  they  would  forget  them  ahnost  as  fast  as  I 
taiight  them. 

One  day  a  plan  came  to  me.  It  was  this.  I  wrote  all 
the  combinations  of  nines  in  subtraction  on  the  board  as 
follows: 

11    13   10   18   14   15   16   17   12 
—9—9—9—9—9—^—9—9—9 


I  taught  them  to  add  one  to  the  right-hand  figure  at  the 
top.    Tliey  could  see  the  answer  instantly. 

Next  day  we  took  the  combinations  of  eights  in  subtrac- 
tion: 

11       14       10       16       17       15       13       12 
— 8-18— 8.-n8— 8— 8— 8— 8 


I  taught  them  to  add  two  to  the  right-hand  figure  at  the 
top. 
Next  day  we  took  the  sevens: 

11        12        14        16        10        13        15 

—7      —7      —7      —7     —7      —7      —7 


In  these  we  added  three  to  right-hand  figmre  at  the  top. 

The  children  learned  more  in  the  three  (kys  than  they  had 
in  the  previous  three  weeks. 

We  were  now  ready  to  learn  omr  number  stories  for  the 
Austrian  Method  of  Subtraction. 

I  always  find  something  helpful  in  other  teachers'  devices 
and  I  am  sure  if  this  is  tried  out  it  will  be  foimd  helpful. 


First  Grade  Hand- Work 


S' 


Mrs.  Mark  A.  Smith 

ICHOOL'S  BEGUN"  and  we  teachers  of  the  wee 
tots  are  racking  our  brains  to  find  the  things  that 
little  imtrained  hands  can  do  —  while  eager  little 
minds  are  learning  enough  ab  abs  to  begin  to  read 
from  the  blackboard  and  printed  page. 

These  first  few  weeks  are  trying  ones  for  all.  Little 
kiddies  have  come  in  from  the  big  outside  world  of  play  and 
entertainment.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the 
eagerness  of  childhood  they  have  left  old  Mother  Nature 
in  order  to  learn  to  do  the  things  the  "big  folks"  do. 

All  is  strange.  There  are  tiie  desks  and  aisles  all  so 
prim  and  straight.  There's  "teacher,"  and  there's  "dis- 
cipline" in  a  way  they  have  never  met  it.  I  hope  you  don't 
have  too  much  of  it  —  especially  at  first  —  and  none  of 
that  old-fashioned  ironclad  kind  we  used  to  know.  There's 
that  little  speck  of  a  pencil  or  piece  of  chalk  which  chUdish 


fingers  just  can't  make  go  as  teacher's  do.  Theie  are  aO 
those  curly  letters,  p's  and  q's  -and  t's  and  Ps,  wfaidi  to 
imtaught  childish  eyes  are  just  as  unintelligible  as  is  San- 
skrit to  us. 

Now  if  you  were  a  little  tyke  in  a  strange,  new  environ- 
ment with  a  new  guiding  star  of  a  teacher  in  place  of  the 
dear,  understandi^  mother  at  home,  wouldn't  you  like 
to  do  for  that  new  teacher,  whom  you  really  want  to  please, 
something  you  can  do?  At  least,  soniething  that  you 
know  something  about,  and  not  jump  headlong  into  the 
calculus  of  childhood — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  — 
and  perhaps  make  yourself  conspicuous  before  her  and  aU 
your  strange  little  classmates  because  you  didn't  see  as 
carefully  or  remember  as  acou^tely  as  did  some  of  the 
rest. 

I  would,  and  so  would  the  children,  and  so  when 
I  begin  the  term  —  although  each  day  I  dy  to  accomplish 
what  I  consider  a  very  fair  amoimt  of  work  with  these 
little  people  in  the  a  b  abs  —  I  just  do  a  lot  of  hand-work. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  "beginnings"  of  one  little 
first  grade  class's  work  for  me  out  in  sunny  Los  Angdes 
several  years  ago.  There  were  twenty-seven  in  the  dass, 
little  children  from  very  modest  homes,  children  who 
had  had  few  playthings.  They  had  come  to  our  kind^- 
gartner  the  year  before,  with  seemingly  no  ability  to 
express  themselves.  But  the  year's  work  with  her  had 
changed  all  that,  for  she  was  a  fine,  big,  open- hearted,  clever- 
handed  lover  of  childhood  and  they  came  to  me  just  brim- 
ming over  with  the  desire  to  do  and  an  implicit  faith  in  my 
ability  and  willingness  to  help  them  to  do  anything  their 
active  little  brains  thought  up.    Their  spirit  was  cont^^ous. 


so  we  just  did  everything  we  thought  of.  We  were  In- 
dians, goblins,  witches  and  Brownies.  We  were  Jack-o'- 
lantenis  and  old  black  cats.  We  rode  broomsticks  and 
visited  the  moon  and  the  stars,  scared  naughty  boys,  etc, 
all  in  the  "cut-out"  playtime. 

Here's  a  kodak  picture  of  our  first 'big  class  picture,  and 
when  you  remember  that  we  were  just  Wfe  tots  and  that 
we  made  this  picture  absolutely  freehand  and  without  assist- 
ance, I  believe  you'll  agree  with  us  that  it  isn't  so  bad,  now 
really!  We  tore  all  those  brownies  at  the  big,  long  low 
table  at  which  we  worked.  Teacher  took  from  among 
the  twenty-seven  we  tore  the  best  and  hid  them  in  a  big 
box.  Then  another  day  we  cut  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  the 
brownies  were  going  to  carry  on  Hallowe'en.  They  were 
of  nice  orange  paper  and  we  cut  out  eyes  and  noses  and 
mouths  and  put  black  paper  behind.  Then  Clarence,  who 
had  a  real  log  cabin  his  grandpa  ma^de  him,  won  the  day  we 
had  a  race  to  see  who  could  draw  the  best  old  hut  and  tesurher 
gave  him  a  big  sheet  of  dull  brown  paper,  and  he  and 
Johnnie  cut  freehand  the  cabin  for  the  big  picture.  Teddy 
made  the  door  and  it  would  swing,  and  Ethel  put  orange 
paper  in  the  windows  and  drew  the  window  pane  and  it 
just  looked  as  though  there  was  a  light  inside.  Then  wc 
practised  on  trees  —  and  Mary  and  Roberta  cut  the  two 
trees  we  decided  were  the  best,  so  they  got  dark  green  wall 
paper  and  a  chance  to  cut  (not  copy)  two  new  ones. 

Then  one  afternoon  when  we  came  in  from  play  we 
fo\md  a  great  big  piece  of  light  blue  wall  paper  studk  up 
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with  thumb  tacks  low  enough  for  us  to  reach.  MissW. 
had  us  all  skip  over  to  the  table  and  each  find  the  Brownie 
we'd  hid  in  tie  box.  Then  she  said,  "Come  on,  children, 
let's  play  it's  Hallowe'en  and  we're  Brownies  who  are  out 
to  play  pranks.  Let's  go  frighten  the  old  witch  who  lives 
in  that  brown  hut  Clarence  made."  Well  we  decided  we'd 
have  to  have  the  hut  first,  and  that  it  couldn't  just  sit 
in  the  air,  so  Miss  W.  said,  "Well,  I'll  get  a  big  piece  of 
green  paper  and  Mike  and  I  will  hold  it  up  on  top  of  this 
blue  paper  and  somebody  can  draw  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
the  horizon  we  can  see  out  of  that  west  window."  Of 
course  we  all  wankd  to,  but  we  let  Jessie  do  it  because  that 
was  easy,  and  Jessie  is  a  bashful  little  girl  who  is  still  a  little 
afraid  to  try  the  hard  things.  Then  we  put  the  house  on 
the  hill  and  put  the  big  trees  near  by. 

Well,  then  we  all  took  our  Brownies  and  put  Jack-o'Jan- 

tems  in  their  hands  and  played  tag  all  around  the  board 

.  and  finally  we  made  them  all  scamper  over  to  the  hut.    Leon, 

Mike's  bigger  brother,  put  his  big  Brownie  up  by  the  window 

as  though  he  were  looking  in. 

After  a  witch  had  been  cut  to  live  in  the  hut,  a  broom- 
stick for  her  to  ride  on,  and  some  black  cats.  Miss  W. 
said,  "Now  let's  stop.  Everybody  pick  i^  his  scraps. 
Mike,  you  skip  up  and  find  the  basket.  Elsie- may  gather 
the  scissors  and  everybody  can  play  he  is  a  Brownie  and 
get  back  to  his  house  by  the  time  the  dock  tells  the 
big  bell  that  school  is  dismissed. 


Rhythmic  Song  Games 

Mary  V.  Myers 

Rhythmic  games,  with  words,  in  many  cases  are  more 
desirable  in  the  school-room,  than  rhythmic  games  with- 
out words,  since  so  many  school-rooms  are  not  provided 
with  pianos  or  organs. 

In  this  event  the  school  should  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  group  plays  the  role  of  orchestra  and  sings  wWle  the 
other  group  plays  the  game.  It  is  difficidt  and  too  strenu- 
ous for  any  child  or  group  of  children  to  engage  in  skipping, 
running,  etc.,  in  games  and  at  the  same  time  sing.  At  the 
end  of  the  game  the  orchestra  group  becomes  the  players, 
and  the  first  group  becomes  the  orchestra. 


A  Practical  Suggestion  for  Seat 
Work 

Jessie  Althaus 

I  have  foimd  a  very  helpful  seat  work  to  be  the  use  made 
of  old  left-over  Sunday<-school  papers,  which  are  graded^ 
in  accordance  with  the  school  grades.  The  same  use  is 
made  of  pages  of  old,  dilapidated  readers. 

The  work  is  not  started  imtil  the  pupils  have  been  m 
school  long  enough  to  have  a  sufficient  vocabulary  and  to 
have  gained  a  jwwer  and  mastery  over  new  words.  The 
process  is  a  development  since  it  is  done  a  step  at  a  time, 
each  step  leading  a  little  higher  than  the  one  before.  The 
child  must  first  recognize  his  primer  vocabxilary  as  separate 
from  the  book;  then  he  associates  these  words  with  other 
thoughts  than  those  expressed  in  the  primer  used,  thus 
forming  original  sentences,  e,  g,:  Take  the  word  nest;  the 
child  might  wish  to  say,  "  The  bird  has  a  nest."  This  he 
does  by  use  of  letters  on  the  desk,  or  in  writing,  if  he  can. 
The  highest  step  comes  when  the  child  is  able  to  take  these 
cut  words  and  build  into  sentences  which  are  pasted'  on 
sheets  of  paper  which  are  sewed  together  to  make  booklets. 

The  steps  given  below  are  taken  as  indicated  one  st^ 
a  day. 

Step  I  Pass  the  Sunday  school  papers,  or  any  other 
material,  such  as  pages  from  an  old  primer  and  have  the 
children  put  circles  (called  by  us  cookies)  around  all  the 
words  they  know.  Take  these  up  at  end  of  seat  work  time 
and  lay  away  for  next  step. 

Step  II  Pass  scissors,  picnic  plates  and  papers  pre- 
viously worked,  each  child  getting  his  own  plate  and  pi^)er. 
Children  now  cut  out  these  markoi  words  and  lay  on  plates, 
which  are  then  taken  up  and  put  in  the  cupboard  imtil 
the  next  day's  work. 

Step  III  The  teacher,  before  school  opens,  has  placed 
on  a  table  an  oil-cloth  on  which  are  little  squares  of  paper 
containmg  paste;  also  pieces  of  paper  cut  the  right  size 
for  pasting  of  words.  After  the  children  march  aroimd 
and  take  their  material  from  the  table,  the  plates  are  passed 
and  children  paste  the  words  on  the  paper  taken  from  table 
in-  straight  colimms.  These  are  taken  up  and  kept  until 
next  lesson. 

Step  IV  The  papers  made  in  lesson  three  are  now 
passed  and  children  make  original  sentences,  using  these 
words,  either  in  writing,  if  they  can,  or  by  use  of  letters  laid 
on  the  desk. 

Step  V  Children  march  aroimd  table  and  take  paste 
and  paper.  Pass  plates  containing  known  words  Ontiore 
having  been  cut  when  necessary).  Children  now  b^in 
to  build  up  sentences  from  these  words,  first  laying  them 
on  their  desks  and  then  pasting  them  on  paper,  keeping 
straight  lines;  thus  several  sentences  make  "a  little  story." 

Step  VI  These  papers  containing  the  children's  made 
up  "stories"  are  kept  and  now  sewed  together  with  a 
suitable  cover  which  the  child  makes,  decorating  with  stick 
printing.  Another  use  for  these  cut-out  words  is  that  of  a 
booklet  made  with  a  letter  cut  out  and  pasted  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  e.g.:  "A"  is  cut  and  pasted  at  the  top  of  page 
one,  and  all  words  beginning  with  "A"  are  pasted  on  that 
page.  On  through  the  alphabet  one  goes,  taking  letters  used 
most  commonly;  sometimes  one  page  may  have  two  letters 
as  "I"  and  "J." 

My  pupils  have  worked  hours  on  these  above  planned 
steps  and  have  been  happy  in  really  doing  something  by 
themselves,  also  feeling  proud  of  the  booklets  which  are 
taken  home. 

Who  in  the  wild  hills  strays, 
These  late  October  days, 
A  gift  receives 
Upon  his  shoulders  laid  — 
A  cloak  of  rich  brocade 
O^et  all  unwoven) 
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A  Seasonal  Program  lor  Thanksgiving: 


Alice  E.  AIImi 


The  Pie  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 

(Teachers  who  want  ''Pieces  to  Speak"  must  not  think  they  are 
■ot  here  -^  for  they  are  —  a  number  of  them,  as  usual,  ready  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Program,  and  given  quite  by  themselves;  teachers, 
who  want  to  use  parts  of  the  Program,  only,  in  other  Programs,  wiQ 
find  they  can  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  those  teachers  who  are  looking 
for  something  similar  to  a  Play  but  less  difficult  to  give,  will  find  it 
waiting  for  them  in  this  Program,  the  parts  of  which  aU  duster  about  a 
central  thought  or  idea.  Give  it  to  suit  yourself,  simply,  just 
to  please  the  little  actors;  or  more  elaborately,  with  suitable  costuming, 
additional  songs,  dances,  etc. 

DiRECnONS 

The  front  of  the  stage,  or  room,  is  Grandma  Goode's  kitchen.  There 
should  be  a  table,  one  or  two  chairs,  a  "make-believe"  oven,  etc.  On 
the  bade  of  the  table  should  be  a  large  Flag.  All  the  children  taking 
part,  except  Grandpa  Goode,  who  makes  a  pie;  Sunbeam  Jack,  who 
watdies  her,  and  the  Pumpkins  themsdves,  are,  at  first,  hidden  about 
the  room  in  convenient  positions.  Of  course,  to  make  this  very  comic 
and  realistic,  the  Floor  should  be  in  "sacks,  the  Spices  in  "jars"  or 
'^boxes";  and  the  sugar  in  a  "jar"  or  "bowl." 

The  back  of  the  room  or  stage,  not  far  from  a  make-bdieve  window, 
is  the  Pumpkin  Patch,  where  the  Pumpkins  themsdves  Uve. 

The  Characters  are  Grandma  Goode;  Jack,  the  Sunbeam  Boy; 
Pumpkin  Steeds  (small  boys);  Pumpkin  Vine  (made  of  Flowers  and 
'  Leaves);  the  Pumpkins  themsdves  (Father,  Mother,  the  Twins, 
Ooldie  and  Brownie,  and  the  older  son  Jack);  Spices  (5  girls);  Sugar 
(3  or  more);  Flour  (3  or  more);  the  Cow  (represented  by  a  small 
^rl);  the  Hen  (represented  by  a  small  girl);  the  Molding  Board  (tiny 
girl)  and  the  Rolhng  Pin  (tiny  boy)  hand  in  hand. 

Jack  (as  he  watches  Grandma  Goode)  It  doesn't  take  long 
to  make  a  Pumpkin  Pie,  does  it,  Grandma?    You  just: 

Take  a  pinch  of  this  and  that. 
Make  a  crust  and  roll  it  fiat, 
Stir  and  whisk  and  taste  and  pat, 
Put  it  in  an  oven  stesidy, 
Bake  it  brown  —  your  pie  is  ready  I 

Grandma  {laughing)  It  doesn't  take  me  long  to  do  my 
part.  Sunbeam  Jack,  but  — 

Setds  (popping  out  from  their  comer  and  grinning  at  Jflck) 
It  takes  us  some  time  — 

Spices  (from  their  corner)  We  began  to  plan  for  your 
pie,  Jacky,  long  ago! 

Phur  (from  hiding-place)    So  did  we! 

Jack  (looking  about  him  surprised)  Why,  who  are  you  — 
and  you  —  and  you? 

Chorus  (from  hiding  places)  Pumpkin-Seeds!  Pumpkin- 
Vine!    Spices!    Sugar!    Flour!    etc. 

While  that  pie  of  Grandma's  bakes, 
Let  us  teU,  for  all  our  sakes, 
Just  the  time  and  skill  it  takes, 
Just  the  thmgs  that  help  supply 
Little  Jack's  Thank^ving  Pie! 

(While  Grandma  puis  pie  in  the  oven,  all  the  children  (ex- 
cept themselves)  take  places  convenient  for  giving  their  parts. 
Grandma  and  Jack  hold  central  positions,) 

Pumpkin  Seeds  (sing  merrily  to  old  College  air  —  ''Rig-a- 

Jig") 

Pumpkin  Seeds 

Into  the  ground  away  we  go  — 

The  wind  will  blow, 

The  rain  will  flow, 

The  sun  of  spring  will  warmly  glow, 

And  we'll  just  grow  and  grow. 

Chorus 
For  we're  the  jolly  Pimipkin  Seeds, 
We're  slim  and  flat. 
But  what  of  that? 

We'll  make  the  Pumpkins  round  and  fat  — 
We  are  the  Pumpkin  Seeds! 


(Solo,  if  desired,  while  all  act  out  words) 
A  daring  little  Ptmripkin  Scout 
Will  wander  out 
And  roimd  about. 

And  when  he  shows  his  face,  no  doubt. 
You'll  cry,  "A  Pumpkin  Sprout! " 


Chorus 


The  Pumpkin  Sprout  will  make  a  vine. 

With  flowers  a-shine, 

TVill  twist  and  twine, 

And  on  its  fruit,  some  day,.you'U  dine  — 

And  think  of  Auld  Lang  Syne!  Chorus 

Pumpkin  Vine  (the  Flowers  and  Leaves,  who  make  this  Vim, 
all  hold  to  a  long  rope,  wound  with  green  to  look  like  s 
stalk,  and  wander  about  stage.  To  make  real,  there  may 
be  buds  aftd  tendrils  among  theficwers  and  leaves) 

The  Wanderer's  Song 

(See  music,  page  524) 

(May  be  given  as  full  chorus,  or  by  single  children,  each 
one  stanza  —  all  joining  on  last  two  lines.    Interpret  by 
motions,  if  desired.) 

A  Stalk  of  corn  you'd  be,  mayhap. 

If  you  could  have  your  way, 
With  scarlet  tassels  to  your  cap 

A-nodding  all  the  day. 
A  soldier  grand  and  straight  you  would  stand, 

Each  leaf  a  sword  so  fine. 
O,  I'd  rather  be  a  wanderer  free. 
I'd  much  rather  be,  between  you  and  me, 

A  conmion  Pumpkin  Vine, 

A  stalk  of  splendid  golden  wheat, 

Perhaps  just  suits  your  nund. 
All  through  the  sununer  time  so  sweet 

To  ripple  on  the  wind; 
It  sings  always  its  song  full  of  praise. 

Its  face  is  all  a-shine. 
O,  I'd  rather  be  a  wanderer  free, 
rd  much  rather  be,  between  you  and  me, 

A  common  Pumpkin  Vine. 

The  Com  will  serve  you  Johnny  Cake, 

Some  kernels,  too,  you'll  pop; 
The  Wheat  your  Daily  Bread  will  make  — 

Here's  to  a  bumper  crop! 
But  what  of  this?  —  with  both  you  would  miss 

My  golden  fruit,  say  I. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day,  could  you  be  gay. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day,  what  would  you  say 

Without  your  Pumpkin  Pie? 

(Pumpkins  outside  in  the  Patch   play  **  Pease  Porridp 
Hot"  to  the  words  below) 

Pumpkin  Pie  hot. 

Pumpkin  Pie  cold. 
Pumpkin  Pie  that  hits  the  spot, 
And  never  grows  old!  , 

Grandma  (goin^  to  window,  followed  by  Jack)  Listen, 
Sunbeam  Jack,  the  Pumpkins  themselves,  out  in  the  Patdi, 
have  something  to  say. 

(While  the  Pumpkins  give  the  following  little  ''ptayU," 
all  tlie  others  listen  eagerly,) 

Pumpkins  {all  in  singsong) 

To  market,  to  market,  the  Pumpkins  have  gone, 

I  saw  them,  you  saw  tiiem,  this  November  dawn, 

(Each  bows  at  his  own  namt,)  r\r^r^l o 
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And  here  we  are  left  —  just  Father  and  Mother, 
The  little  Twin  Pumpkins  and  Jack,  their  big  brother. 

Gddie  {to  Father  Pumpkin)  I  wanted  to  go  to  market, 
Father  — 

Brownie    Why  weren't  we  taken? 

Father  Listen,  children.  We're  very  chloice  Pumpkins. 
Your  great-great-great-great-grandparents  were]  Pilgrim 
Father  Pumpkins. 

Twins  (eagerly)    What's  a  Pilgrim  Father? 

Jack  Let  me  tell,  Father.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came 
ovar  in  the  Mayflower  —  that's  a  little  boat  —  to  live  in 
this  country  when  it  was  all  woods  and  Indians.  They 
built  log  houses  and  churches,  and  they  planted  com  and 
pumpkm-seeds  and  things.  But  they  didn't  have  much 
to  eat  at  first. 

Mother  (impressively)  One  of  Father's  ancestor-pmnp- 
kins  lived  in  Governor  Bradford's  Pumpkin  Patch! 

Father  I'm  proud  to  say  that  he  did,  children.  And 
one  autumn  there  was  a  great  harvest  —  purple  grapes 
and  golden  apples  and  com  and  pumpkins  —  bushels  of 
pumpkins.  So  Govemor  Bradford  said  there  must  be  a 
great  Thanksgiving  Feast 

Mother  (smiling)  One  of  my  great-great-great-great- 
grandmothers  lived  in  Prisdlla  Alden's  garden.  I've 
often  heard  her  tell  about  that  wonderful  time. 

Jack  The  men  brought  in  wild  turkeys  and  ducks  and 
fish. 

.Mother  The  women  and  children  got  the  pumpkins 
rc^ady.  The  little  folks  had  to  slice  them,  then,  in  great 
r^s.  It  was  hard  work.  Sometimes,  a  ring  was  broken 
and  a  child  was  scolded.    But  for  the  most  part  it  was  tun. 

Jack  Fim?,  Why,  Mother,  children  dicb't  know  what 
fun  was  then.    There  weren't  even  any  Jack-o'-lantems! 

Father    The  Indians  were  invited. 

Jack  Oh,  do  let  me  tell  that  part,  please!  They  came 
in  feathers  and  war-paint  and  beads  and  blankets  and  were 
very  fierce-kx>king.    But  they  were  really  friendly. 

Goldie    Did  they  like  pumpkin  pie? 

Mother  (laughing)  I've  heard  my  great-great-grand- 
mother teU  that  one  of  them  ate  a  whole  pie  without  stop- 
ping. 

Father  (proudly)  One  of  my  ancestors  was  said  to  have 
made  the  finest  pie  ever  known  in  the  Colonies.  Govemor 
Bradford  made  special  mention  of  it. 

Mother  So  you  see,  children,  the  seeds  of  those  pump- 
kins were  always  carefully  kept  and  dried  and  sowed.  And 
we're  raised  from  some  that  one  of  Grandma  Goode's 
cousins  sent  her  from  New  England.  That's  why  she's 
kept  us  instead  of  sending  us  to  market. 

Twins  (as  Grandma  Goode  comes  toward  them)  She's 
coming  —  Grandma's  coming! 

Grandma  (looking  over  the  pumpkins)  These  surely 
are  the  finest  pmnpkins  I  ever  saw.  Let's  see  —  this 
biggest  one  (she  touches  Father)  I'll  send  the  Joneses  — 
they've  had  such  a  hard  year.  TWs  one  (she  touches  Mother) 
I'll  send  to  Cousin  Hannah  —  pumpkin  pie'll  do  her  good. 
These  two  golden-brown  beauties  (she  pats  the  Twins) 
I'll  keep  for  our  own  use.  This  one  —  deary  me!  —  this 
one  (she  looks  at  Jack)  is  a  bit  green  yet.  Oh,  I  know  — 
this  will  make  little  grandson  Jack's  Jack-lantem.  Grandpa 
(she  calls  through  her  hands)^  the  pimipkins  must  be 
gathered  right  away.  Yes  —  and  we  mustn't  forget  to 
save  the  seeds.  These  are  the  famous  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
you  know,     yj 

Mother  (as  Grandma  goes  away)  Be  your  sweetest, 
Goldie  and  Brownie.  And  Jack,  if  you  can  give  onty  a  little 
light,  make  it  bright  and  steady.  Let's  be  worthy  of  our 
grandsires.  And^hcre'sJ,to  a  happy  Thanksgiving,  every- 
body, with 

AU  (as  before) 

Pumpkin  Piejhot, 

Piunpkin  Kc,  cold. 
Pumpkin  Pie  that  hits  the  spot, 

And  never  grows  oldl 


Dr.  Wiley  says: 

"Neglected  teeth  are  more  dangerous  than  smallpox." 
See  Good  Homsekeepimi —Uanh,  19t6  —  #.«•«. 

Dr.  Osier  says: 

"Oral  hygiene,  the  h3rgiene  of  the  mouth — there  is  »•! 
one  single  thing  more  important  to  the  public  in  the  whole 
range  of  hygiene." 

SeeArckUeds  ofAmerictm  Dentistry —p,9§. 

Dr.  Richard  Grady  (U.  S.  Naval 
Surgeon  at  Annapolis)  says: 

"The  tooth-brush  drill  is  as  needful  as  any  gymnaslk 
exercise." 

See  Dentol  Hygiom — p.  t. 

The  N.  Y.  Sun  says: 

"Teeth  bad— boy  bad." 

Interview  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Hillis.  formerly  Secretary  !• 
President  Taf t  and  now  President  N.  Y.  Juvenile  Associatioa . 

N.Y,Sim,Jtdy8,t9ti       ^ 

N.  Y.  Times  says: 

"Bad  teeth  are  playing  havoc  with  the  troops.  No 
soldier  is  any  better  than  his  teeth." 

N.  Y.  Times,  December  90, 1914 

WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  to 
children  about  care  of  the  teeth.  You  can  catch 
their  lively  interest  with  our  printed  material  and 
helpful  matter  which  we  are  glad  to  send  to 
any  school.    Thousands  of  teachers  have  chosen 

COLOeXEL'fi 

RIBBON  DCNTOU  CREAM 

I 

For  personal  use  —  and  its  value  m  encourag- 
ing their  pupils  to  form  the  habit  of  daily  care. 
Better  teeth,  better  health,  better  discipline,  and 
better  work  are  practical  benefits  of  emphasizing 
dental  hygiene. 

For  this  school  work  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is 
particularly  well  suited,  both  because  of  its  safe 
and  thorough  cleaning  of  the  teeth  and  because  of 
its  delicious  flavor. 

You  can  safely  use  it  and  recommend  it— in  doing 
so  your  judgment-  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
dental  profession  who  so  appreciate  and  approve 
Colgate's  that  it  has  come  to  be  called  "A  Den- 
tists' Dentifrice."  With  equal  truth  it  may  also 
be  called  a  "Teachers'  Dentifrice." 

Because  of  market  conditions  we  cannot  supply 
trial  tubes  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  as 
in  the  past.  We  will,  however,  send  helpful 
printed  matter  if  you  mention  the  exact  number 
of  pupils  in  your  direct  charge  and  the  name  and 
post-office  address  of  your  school. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  80,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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(Music— "The  Countiy  Fanner*!  Son,"  an  Old  English  Folk  Song) 
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Grandma  (as  she  comes  in)  Run  out  in  the  Patch,  Sun- 
beam Jack,  and  get  the  green  pumpkin  for  your  lantern. 

(Jack  hurries  to  the  patch,  and  comes  back  with  a  pumpkin. 
It  is  already  cut  for  a  Jack-o'4antem,  but  he  keeps  that  side 
of  it  turned  away  until  the  last  stdraa  of  the  following:) 

Three  Jacks 
Jadt — Nimiber  One — 
A  Uttle  son, 
Brimful  kA  fim. 


(Showing  Jack-knife) 

Jack  —  Number  Two  — 

A  knife,  brand-new, 

With  blades  so  dean 

And  sharp  and  keen! 

They  can't  stay  shut  — 

They  want  to  cut 
(Working  at  Jack-o^4antemy  then  turning  U  about) 

Jack  —  Number  Three  —     . 

A  piunpkiny  he;  wrrOOQ  IC 
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The  other  Jacks 
With  swift  attacks 
Soon  make  of  him 
A  lantern  trim, 
That  grins  and  blinks 
And  winks,  methinks! 

Att^(inroom) 

Jack-boy,  Jack-knife, 

Jack-lajitem  — O! 
Good  times  are  rife 

Where'er  they  go! 

'JT  (Spices  dance  forward y  and  give,  with 
motions  and  dance,  if  desired) 

Five^  Little  Spices 

AU  (gaUy) 

Spices^keen,  spices  clean, 

Spices  five  we  are  — 
To  dress  your  feast,  to  bless  your  feast, 

We've  come  from  lands  afar. 

First 

Island  of  Jamaica, 

Clime  of  balmy  scents. 
Sends  this  Ginger  to  you 

With  her  compliments. 
Though  I'm  nothing  but  a  root, 

I  am  almost  sure  to  suit. 

AU  (faking  pinch,  sprinkling,  or  grat- 
ing, tasting  and  smacking  lips) 

Take  a  bit,  shake  a  bit 

In  your  dough  or  paste, 
'Twill  flavor  it  and  savor  it 

Exactly  to  your  taste. 

Second 

Hand  in  hand  with  Ginger, 

Comes  a  very  small  spice, 
Once  I  was  a  berry  green, 

Now  you  call  me  All-spice. 
Just  a  pinch  —  O  have  a  care, 
Though  I'm  small,  I've  "pep"  to  spare. 

AU    Take  a  bit,  etc. 

Third 

Long  I  lived  in  Java, 

In  a  fragrant  grove, 
Then  I  was  a  crimson  bud, 

Now,  I  am  a  Clove. 
Warmth  and  sweetness  from  the  east 
I  have  brought  to  grace  your  feast. 

AU    Take  a  bit,  etc. 

Fourth 

Once,  my  cheeks  were  rosy; 

Now,  I'm  brown  and  old. 
Butjthe  spice  of  long  ago. 

In  my  heart  I  hold. 
Nutmeg  —  just  a  sprinkle  add, 
It  will^help  to  make  you  glad. 

i4«^Take  a  bit,  etc. 

Fifth 

Cinnamon,  brown-golden, 

From  Ceylon,  and  hark  — 
Neither  root  nor  bud  nor  fruit, 

Fm  a  bit  of  bark. 
Allfthe  joys  'mid  which  I  sprang 
Helped  to  give  my  pleasant  "  tang ! '' 

AU    Spices  keen,  spices  clean,  etc. 
Take  a  bit,  shake  a  bit,  etc. 

The  Cow  Speaks 

Little  Girl  (with  milk  or  cream) 
"And,  by  the  way,"  the  Cow  moos. 


"Perh^s  you  think  that  I, 
The  gentle  Cow,  can  take  no  part 

In  making  Ptunpkin  Pie. 
But  fresh  and  sweet  with  grass  that  grew 

Beside  a  summer  stream. 
And  white  and  gold  like  daisy-cups, 

I  send  you  milk  and  cream. 

So  Does  the  Hen 

LiUle  Girl  (with  basket  of  eggs) 
"A-cackle,  a-cacklel"     Up  speaks  a 

white  hen, 
"A-cackle,  a-cackle!"   and  "Cackle!" 
agiain, 
Attention  she  begs, 
"Cack-cackle,  cack-cackle!    You  can- 
not deny 
That  I  help  prepare  your  Thanksgiving 
Pie  — 
I  furnish  the  eggs!" 

(Three  Little  Girls  with  litdejcups  of 
sugar.) 

Just  Enough  Sugar 

First 

A  pie  if  you  bake,  or  pudding  or  cake, 

Or  doughnuts  or  cookies  or  tarts,  if  you 

make. 
Though  you  measure  it  true,  whatever 
you  do. 
Though  you  :beat  it, 
Or  heat  it. 

However  you  treat  it, 
Add  just  enough  sugar,    before  you  are 
through. 

Second 

Of  salt,  just  a  trace;    and  spice  adds  a 

grace; 
Give  milk,  soda,  flour,    each  one  its 

fair  place. 
Butter,  eggs  —  one  or  two  —  butVhat- 
ever  you  do  — 
Though  you  whisk  it,: 
Don't  risk  it, 
Gem,  Johnny-cake,  biscuit. 
Add  just  enough  sugar  before  you  are 
through. 

Third 

The  moral  is  this  —  I'm  sure  we  won't 
miss 
At  Thanksgiving  Time,  its  full  em- 
phasis— 
It's  for  me,  it's  for  you,  whatever  we  do. 
In  small  things. 
Or  tall  things. 
Remember  in  all  things, 
Just  sugar  with  smiles  before  you  are 
through. 

Two  Humble  Helpers 

(Hold  small  board  and  rolling  pin  before 
faces,  peeping  round  them.) 

LiUle  Girl  \\ 

I  am  the  Molding  Board  — 

I  must 
Do  all  I  can  toward  ; 

Making  good  crust. 

Little  Boy 

I'm  her  friend.  Rolling  Pin, 

Quite  new. 
When  she's  ready  to  begin, 

I'm  ready,  too! 

(Three  Children  as  Flour  with  kernels, 
sheaves,  and  flour,) 


\  ^ 


"OA,  if  s  Just 
your  nervesP^ 

VJOTHERLIKE,  dining  to  the 
hope  that  'a  (;q(k1  njghi's 
ru^t  wi!!  right  matters."  But 
truthfulty,  isn't  it  mnrc  than  a 
mere  passing  nerve  irritatbn— arc 
not  the  nerv^es  reaJly  itatvingf 
Nature  is  signalling  far  help.  And 
unless  hdp  comes  ,  .  \ 
Overs tn in,  worry  or  shock  has 
used  n p  t he  n e rves'  resc z\ c .    Th h . 

\\  j^humd  bt  (Jane  in  the  situ plcAt,  icifr'it, 
mo5t  effctlivt  w*y — hy  Kivtnjf  t  Kcfcsc  lessen  - 
till  crll  FOODS,  alExitttpn^  and  or^inic 
phfi3i|>horki!i,  in  fikich  a  rrsuJily  u-ifiiiailabte 
union  a^in  Santitoseiir 
For,,  Eis  Lilly  Henry  Somersei,  tbc  tintcti 
sfjcial  refiiinTi  ftdvociitt,  ^yi»: 

"SanalofTf  n  haaan  tnvjjjtdmtjnts  fxt^cr 

lu listed  tissues  ta a  surprising  c;etcnt  /" 
And  Oljvc  Sdm-inefj  tbc  aoveUit^  say*: 

*'Nc>thin(?  that  I  bavr  taken  in  yean 

\v^%  KiivfTo  nie  such  ^  sense  of  vigor  %\ 

l^anatat'cn/* 
How  wdl  StanitogtTi  givrs  this  htlp,  phy- 
aidant  in  every  UnrT — 21,000  3iia.ve   en- 
di^rwd  S,iniito|tcn  In  w'ritinij  — know  Irum 
actual  obscrvatlcHt. 

^!t  nat  tb].<i  iht?  best  jjo^blc  as^mnnct; 
thill  wh^-'n  vuii  call  on  SanfLtt^H'^'^  It^r  ^<-'^r>^ 
i(  will  not  be  in  vninj' 

FREE  SAliPt^E   OFFER 

Sj.auto(^krn  i^  sdlkl  by  dl  goori  druRifbiis.in 
tiirw  suwifrom  JLOQup.  To  iradcra  oJ 
this  niAgdfjnc  0,  free  s^tm pie  will  be  Ebdiy 
!*fnt,  Loittethtfr  with  ti  charminji  littli:  Ikx>L 
by  Rich4ir^lL<ctl:ilUi'nn'f  ttiEiUf^l  "Tbc  Art 
1)1  Li  \^n  g . "  Add  rc^«  T  he  B  auer  Chem  ka  J 
Compaiiy,  31 JC   trvinij  Fbce,  New  York^ 

MifiidiK,  London,  liili 
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Song  of  the  Good  Wheat  Flour 

(Mav  be  sung,  if  desired,  by  adapting  words  slightly  to  any  common 
■leter  bymn.    It  is  specially  fitted  to  ^'Serenity/') 


First 


Second 


Third 


AU 


I  sing,  I  sing  with  the  birds  of  spring, 
I  sing  with  the  winds  of  June, 

The  fall  of  leaves,  the  call  of  sheaves, 
Are  part  of  my  golden  tune. 

I  sing,  I  sing  to  the  steady  swing 

Of  reapers  going  by; 
I  hum  and  thrum  to  the  threshers'  drum, 

As  low  at  their  touch  I  lie, 

I  sing,  I  sing  to  the  whirring  ring 

Of  busy  grinding  wheels, 
I  sing  the  px)wer  of  the  good  wheat  flour 

My  heart  thanksgiving  feels. 

I  sing,  I  sing  —  to  your  feast  I  bring 
A  song  both  strong  and  sweet  — 

A  song  of  the  sod,  a  song  of  God! 
I  am  the  flour  of  the  wheat! 


The  Sunbeam  Pie 

(The  tallest  ones  on  stage  now  get  and  lift  Pie  high,  while  all  the 
others  circle  about  them.    They  bring  it  to  the  table!) 

Pumpkin  Leaves 

To  make  this  Pie 

Earth  gave  her  stores, 
?  It  holds  the  sweets 

Of  all  outdoors. 

jPumpkin  Flowers 

It  holds  the  thoughts 

Of  loving  hearts; 
Of  willing  hands 

It  shows  the  arts. 
Both 

So,  golden,  sweet, 

Brimful  of  joy. 
It's  a  Sunbeam  Pie 

For  a  Sunbeam  Boy. 


Different  Groups  on  Stage 

Seed,  Vine,  and  Leaf, 

With  Bud  and  Flower, 
With  wind  and  sim 

And  frost  and  shower. 
From  gardens  near. 

From  far-off  bower. 
All  send  good  wishes 

To  this  hour. 

AU  With  all  the  charms 

That  they  employ. 
Here's  a  Sunbeam  Pie 
For  a  Sunbeam  Boy! 

All  (placing  Pie  on  table  under  Ftag^  sing) 

The  Pie  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 

(Am:  "Auld  Lang  Syne") 
The  board  is  spread,  the  grace  is  said. 

The  feasting  almost  by,    ^ 
But  at  the  end  —  a  trusty  friend  — 

There  waits  the  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Chorus 

Here's  to  the  Pie  our  grandsires  knew. 

Long  may  its  virtues  shine! 
Here's  to  the  good  old  Pumpkin  Pie  — 

The  Pie  of  Auld  Lang  Syne! 

The  toothsome  mince  may  some  convince. 

While  others  Apple  try. 
Good  in  their  way,  to-day's  the  day 

For  eating  Pimipkin  Pie.  Chorus 

Again  we  see,  as  plain  can  be, 

A  table  standing  nigh, 
Where  Pilgrim  grave  and  Indian  brave 

Partake  of  Pumpkin  Pie.  Chorus 

(Wave  stnaU  Hags.) 

O  Grandsires  true  of  '22, 

With  courage  brave  and  high,     ^ 

You  little  thought  the  Pie  you  wrous^t 

Would  be  a  Nation's  Pie!         ^  Chofus 
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^''  Old  .■      — * 


Who  wrote  the  oldest  American  Patriotic  Song? 

What  is  the  history  of  "Yankee  Doodle'*?    of'*Dixie'7 

Who  was  the  "Fighting  Parson"  of  the  American  Revolution? 

What  composer  wrote  a  Minuet  at  the  age  of  five? 

Who  is  caUed  the  "Father  of  Modem  Music  "?  the  "  Father 
ofOratorio"?    "Father  of  the  Symphony"?    "Master  of  Song"? 

The  above  questions,  and  many  others,  are  being  answered 
daily  by  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  whose  schools  there  are 
Victrolas., 

The  new  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools*' 
contains  a  list  of  loo  questions^  answers  to  which  are  found  by 
hearing  Victor  RecordSj  and  by  studying  the  notes  describing  them. 
A  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking! 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,^ YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS  A 
VICTROLA t  Pupils  who  study  die  geography  of  a 
country  should  hear  the  folk  song:s  of  its  people,  and 
should  learn  its  characteristic  folk  dances.  Victor  Records 
furnish  the  best  selections  for  the  story-hour,  the  music 
period,  marching  and  playground  activities.  These  selec- 
tions are  rendered  by  the  best  artists  and  musical  organi- 
zations in  the  world.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Victrola  has  become  a  great  Educational  Factor  in  Modern 
Education. 

For   further   information^  call  upon  your  local  Victor 
dealer,  or  write  to  the 


Victrola    XXV,  $67,50 

•pecially  m&nufactureci 

for  School  tiBQ 

Whtn  the  VictToh  Is  not  In 
uat^  the  born  can  be  placed 
uoderthe  inatrumtrnt  ^fe  and 
secure  Iram  danger,  And  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  froiD  dust  and  pronai^- 
cuoiTS  use  by  IrrMpooiibte 
people^ 


Educational  Depattmtt&t 

Victor  Talking  Machiiie  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 
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The  First  Verses  Riley  Ever  Wrote 


Edmund  H.  Eitel 


THIS  is  the  story  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  first 
"poem."  He  was  just  a  little  boy  then,  and  his 
chief  interest  in  life  was  the  cookies  his  mother 
baked  in  the  kitchen.  He  hadn't  learned  to  pay 
any  attention  to  poetry,  and  no  one  dreamed  little  tow- 
headed,  freckled-faced  "Buddie"  Riley  would  ever  be  a 
great  poet.  In  fact,  he  was  such  a  mischievous  boy  that 
many  people  supposed  he  would  come  to  no  good  end.  So 
a  boy  should  never  be  discouraged.  One  day,  when  Riley 
had  grown  to  be  a  famous  poet,  he  told  this  story  of  his  first 
"  rhjnne  of  childhood. " 

"I  discovered  one  day  that  all  the  children  were  sending 
valentines.  They  were  a  cheap  kind  of  valentine,  not  like 
the  nice  ones  children  have  to-day,  and  they  cost  but  a 
penny  apiece.  But  I  didn't  have  the  penny.  Pennies  were 
very  hard  to  get  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Well,  to  my  child- 
ish mind,  there  was  a  dire  necessity  for  me  to  do  what  the 
other  children  were  doing,  and  so,  not  being  able  to  buy  any 
valentine.  I  decided  to  make  one  myself.  I  was  so  small  I 
could  hardly  reach  to  the  table  top,  but  I  climbed  on  a  chair 
and  painted  some  kind  of  a  sketch  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Then  I  noticed  that  the  regular  valentines  had  verses  be- 
neath theni,  so  I  constructed  four  lines  and  rhymed  them. 
What  were  they?  I  have  forgotten  them,  and  am  glad  I 
have.  One  thing  I  remember  is  thaj  I  gave  the  valentine 
to  my  mother,  who  was  so  pleased  that  she  gave  me  three 
big  cookies  and  didn't  spank  me  for  two  weeks.  This  was 
my  earliest  literary  encouragement. " 

When  "Bud"  Riley  was  a  little  older  he  wrote  another 
rhyme.  This  one  was  about  a  boy  who  was  a  little  hunter. 
"Bee"  Lineback  was  his  name,  and  he  always  hit  whatever 
he  shot  at,  whether  it  flew  or  scurried  or  burrowed.  In  fact, 
he  was  known  as  a  crack  shot  all  over  Hancock  County, 
and  even  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  miles  away.  To 
all  the  children  he  was  a  big  hero.  In  school  one  day  "  Bud  " 
made  this  rhyme  about  him: 

"He  takes  his  gim. 
Takes  down  Uie  railroad  track; 
He  then  takes  aim. 
Takes  up  his  game, 
And  takes  a  Bee-Line  Back. " 

This  k  the  earliest  known  rhyme  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


There  was  a  third  rhyme  the  boy  Rilay  wrote.  By  the 
time  he  wrote  this  he  had  grown  very  mischievous  and  had 
become  an  especial  trial  to  his  teachers.  It  happened  that 
there  was  a  little  girl  who  came  to  school  in  a  pink  sunbonnet 
and  checkered  dress  whom  "Bud"  Riley  was  very  fond  of. 
Afterwards  he  said  that  she  had  "a  pair  of  azure  eyes  as 
glowing  as  the  sunmaer  and  as  tender  as  the  skies."  This 
observation  was  made  when  he  wrote  "An  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine,"  and  was  a  poet.  But  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
school  he  teased  the  little  girl  a  great  deal  and  sometimes 
made  her  wish  that  he  was  not  so  fond  of  her.  Often  he 
threw  notes  to  her  and  frightened  her  half  to  death  because 
she  was  in  fearful  anxiety  as  to  what  the  teacher  would  do 
if  she  caught  "Bud"  sending  her  a  note.  This  teacher  was 
very  strict,  and  perhaps,  when  you  hear  what  she  did,  you 
will  say  she  was  very  mean.  There  was  an  old  Thyme 
which  lovers  used  in  the  old  days  about 

"  As  sure  as  the  vine  grows  round  the  stump 
You  are  my  darling  sugar  limip. " 

Bud  knew  this  rhyme,  but  he  was  too  original  to  send  this 
to  the  little  girl  unchanged.  So  he  studied  out  a  new  way 
of  putting  the  old  message.  At  last  he  had  it  just  as  he 
wanted  it,  with  a  new  big  word  that  he  had  just  learned  for 
'sugar  lump,"  which  he  thought  very  long  and  fine  and 
beautiful.  He  put  this  into  the  rhyme,  wrote  it  all  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  rolled  the  paper  into  a  ball  and  threw 
it  to  the  little  girl.  The  ball  of  paper  struck  her  desk  and 
rolled  onto  the  floor.    The  teacher  saw  it  and  cried  out: 

"  Jimmy  Riley,  bring  me  that  note. " 

So  "  Bud  "  took  the  note  to  the  teacher. 

"  Unfold  it, "  said  the  teacher 

"Bud's  face  grew  crimson,  and  he  was  so  mortified  "he 
almost  cried. 

"  Read  it,"  said  the  teacher. 

So  "Bud"  read: 

'*  As  sure  as  the  vine  doth  the  stump  entwine 
You  are  my  lump  of  saccharine. " 

Everyone  laughed  so  hard  that  Riley  didn't  write  any 
more  "poems"  for  many  years. 


Parade  of  School  Children  Past  Mr.  Riley's  Hone  oi 
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What  a  First  Grade    j 
Can  Be 

(CatUinued  from  page  J^8S) 

Several  words  were  printed.  Then  Primers 
were  opened  to  a  certain  page  and  the  words 
given  rapidly.  Then  oe  was  written  on  the 
board  in  the  list  of  phonograms  under  o  with 
final  e,  and  oa,  thus  establishing  it  in  its 
place  of  familiar  elements.  The  children  were 
given  envelopes  containing  neostyled  words, 
each  having  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  long  o 
equivalents  and  were  told  to  sort  them  into 
three  rows. 

The  piano  gave  the  little  workers  a  rest 
here.  Skips,  marches  and  running  steps  were 
played.  Not  more  than  two  minutes  was 
used. 

The  next  two  rows  dime  for  phonics.  The 
"blue-eyed  girls"  reviewed  the  phonograms. 
This  group  needed  further  drill  on  er,  ir  and 
ur  words.  They  formed  a  half  circle  with  one 
child  back  of  the  half  circle.  By  the  flash 
method  one  card  containing  one  <^'  the  three 
elements  given  above  was  exposed  to  the  first 
child  in  the  half  circle  and  the  child  who  stood 
back.  Whichever  one  gave  the  word  first  re- 
ceived the  card.  The  next  card  was  exposed 
to  the  second  child  and  the  child  who  had 
moved  back  of*  her.  And  so  on  around  the 
half  circle.  The  winner  was  the  child  who  had 
gotten  most  words  away  from  the  child  at 
back.  They  gave  the  words  of  similar  struc- 
ture froTi  the  Primer  and  then  were  sent  to 
the  beard  to  copy  from  the  primer  page  four 
words  having  eadi  kind  of  er. 

The  last  two  rows  of  children  came  and  worked  happily 
over  the  two  consonant  blend  on  a  page  of  primer.  Bla, 
cli,  era,  dri,  flo,  gru,  etc.,  were  given  as  helpers  because  they 
help  say  black,  cling,  crank,  drop,  flick  and  gruff.  They 
are  the  first  parts  of  the  word  spoken  in  pronouncing  it  and 
so  are  rightfully  called  helpers.  The  method  used  de- 
velops attention  to  the  soimds  in  a  word  in  the  order  in 
Which  they  appear  in  a  word.  Sand  is  sa-nd,  not  s-and. 
The  blend  is  taught  between  the  begimung  consonant  or 
consonants  and  the  vowel,  as  dro-p,  ca-mp,  stri-p.  A  pack- 
age of  word  cards  was  used  in  a  racing  game.  The  words 
had  been  printed  in  connection  with  ether  methods  which 
Miss  £.  had  used  and  had  been  re-sorted  so  that  the  pack- 
age contained  only  short  vowels.  The  children  stood 
in  circle.  Each  was  given  a  card  and  Miss  E.  moved 
aroimd  the  circle  hearing  each  word.  If  a  child  gave  his 
word  correctly  he  received  another,  if  not,  he  sounded 
it  imtil  his  turn  came  again.  Each  child  worked  entirely 
alone.  The  winner  was  the  one  who  had  earned  most 
cards  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  game. 

Writing  was  the  last  exercise  of  the  morning  and  each 
chUd  had  a  place  at  the  board.  About  five  minutes  of 
time  was  given  to  movement  drills  in  the  air.  The  oval 
was  given  to  "Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush." 
The  push  and  pxill  was  painting  the  house,  ten  strokes  be- 
fore getting  more  paint,  etc.  Then  the  same  drills  were 
given  using  the  chalk.  Simple  phonetic  words  were 
pronoimced  by  Miss  E.,  then  by  the  children,  sounded  by 
the  children  and  then  written. 

Eleven-thirty  dismissal  time  came.  The  children  rose 
and  passed  into  the  cloak-room  in  step  with  the  piano's 
tones,  not  a  tired  looking  child  among  them  and  we 
heard  many  inquiries,  as  Miss  E.  moved  about,  fastening 
the  top  hooks  of  coats  (the  bugbears  of  every  primary 
teacher)*':  What  are  we  going  to  read  this  afternoon?" 
"Are  we  going  to  play  a  story?"  "Will  you  tell  us  a 
story?"  "Have  you  a  new  game  for  us?"  To  each  was 
given  an  answer  suggestive  of  such  pleasant  things.  "  You'll 
have  to  oome  back  this  afternoon  to  find  out!"    And  they 


A  Great  Aid  to  Food  Economy 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER 

Saves  Eggs  in  Baking 

In  nearly  aU  redpet  eggs  may  be  reduced  in  number 
and  often  left  out  altogether  by  adding  Royal  Baking 
Powder,about  a  tejBtspoon^in  place  of  each  egg  omittedL 
The  following  recipe  is  a  practical  example  and  alio 
cmiservet  i^ulr  as  urged  by  the  GoYemment. 

CORNMEAL  GRIDDLE  CAKES 

DIRECTIONS  — Scald  corn 


lyi  cups  com  meal 
ys  cup  flour 
^  cup  milk 
ll4  cups  boiling  water 

No  eggs 

teaspoon  salt   * 

tablespoon  shortening 

tablespoon   molasses 

teaspoons  Royal 

Baldng  Powder 

(The  otd  method  oalled  for  2  eggs) 


meal  in  bowl  with  boiling 
water;  add  milk,  melted 
shortening  and  molasses;  add 
flour,  salt  and  baking  pow- 
der which  have  been  sifted 
together;  mix  welL  Bake  on 
hot  greased  griddle  until 
brown. 


^'SS  "Wa^  to  Save  Ens,"  a  new  booklet  nialled  free.  Addxess 
Royal  BiOdnsr  PowSI^Co^  144  WlSianr«Eie«t»  New  Toik. 


Cream  of  Tartar,  the  chief  ingredient  of  Ro3ral  Bak- 
ing Powder,  is  of  pmre  fruit  origin^  derived  from 
grapes,  and  has  no  substitute  for  making  a  baking 
powder  of  the  highest  quality. 


No  Alum 


No  Phosphate 


came.    How  do   we  know? 
we,  too,  wanted  to  find  out. 
coming  back. 


Because  we  came  back, 
And  'twas  well  worth 


for 
the 


Brownie  Gaines  for  October 

iCofUinued  from  page  507)  y 

children  like  to  make  witch  dolls  for  Hallowe'en  souvenirs. 
Mark  the  head  of  an  ordinary  clothe^in  with  eyes, 
eyebrows,  nose  and  mouth,  with  a  soft  lead  pencil.  Witii  a 
thread  fasten  about  the  body  of  the  pin  a  piece  of  stiff 
white  paper,  plaited  so  as  to  form  several  folds.  This  is 
to  make  the  doll  stand  up. 

Cut  a  piece  of  purple  cr^  paper  just  the  width  of  the 
clothespin,  and  about  nine  inches  long,  imstretched.  Tie 
it  about  the  neck  for  a  dress.  Over  this  fasten  in  the  same 
way  a  shorter  piece  of  black  or  pink  cr^  paper  for  a  cape. 
This  should  be  a  little  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  piece 
for  the  skirt,  but  not  so  long. 

The  thread  for  both  skirt  and  cape  should  be  wound  about 
the  neck  with  a  bit  of  the  paper  left  above  the  fastening 
for  ruflSes.  Allow  the  skirt  to  meet  in  the  back,  the  cape 
in  the  front. 

For  the  hair,  bits  of  black  worsted  about  three  inches 
long  are  glued  firmly  to  the  head.  Let  it  hang  over  the 
forehead  a  Uttle  for  bangs. 

Cut  a  circle  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  from  black 
canvas  such  as  is  used  for  stiffening  by  dressmakers.  This 
serves  for  the  rim  of  the  witch's  hat.  Glue  it  to  the  tM 
of  the  worsted  hair.  For  the  tall  crown  cut  a  piece  an  in<^ 
and  a  half  wide,  and  threeKjuarters  of  an  inch  long,  roll  in 
and  glue  the  edges  together.  A  drop  of  glue  will  fasten 
the  crown  to  the  flat  part  of  the  hat. 

For  a  broom,  tie  about  the  blunt  end  of  a  tootl^ick  a 
bit  of  raveled  rope  an  mch  long.  Tuck  the  sharp  end  <rf 
the  toothpick  through  the  dress  and  cape  so  that  the  broom 
points  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  witg" 


witching. 
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\our  Turn  Vexfe 

Tdie  and  Time  Ate  Drafiin^   ^p  1 
OneTeacliGr  in  Six  Everjr  \ear      ^  V 1 


^ 


^^ 


rIE  big  druft  of  Sickness,  Accident  and  Quarantine  is 
consta.ntly  exacting  its  thousands  of  Teachers.  One 
in  sL\  is  called  e\'ery  year.  Any  day  your  turn  may 
comej  and  your  name  called. 

When  your  turn  comes  and  j^our  name  is  called ^  will  you 
be  ready  to  clatrn  exemption  from  financial  loss^  by  a 
membership  in  the  T.  C.  U.? 

It's  the  only  way  to  be  safe,  as  thousands  of  teachers 
will  testify. 

This  Teacher  Was  Drafted 
By  Sickness 

An  Ohio  Toacli«r  WriUst  ''Accept  my  most  sincere  appreciation 
of  your  quick  and  wilUng  settlement  for  my  sickness  during  this  sum- 
mer vacation.  I  feel  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  the 
T.  C.  U.  The  assistance  came  at  a  time  when  it  was  sorely  needed 
and  was  heartily  appreciated." 

This  Teacher  Was  Drafted 
By  Accident 

An  l^wa  T«ach«r  WriUsi  "I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
T.  C  U.  for  its  promptness  and  fairness  in  settling  my  claim  for  in-, 
juries  received  in  an  automobile  accident.    I  also  appredated  dhe 
sympathy  that  you  offered  and  the  interest  you  took  in  mv  case. 

Accidents  are  expensive,  especially  when  occurring  away  from  home, 
and  the  benefits  of  this  insurance  were  gratefully  received." 

V  This  Teacher  Was  Drafted 

^  By  Quarantine 

\        An  Illinois  Teacher  Writes:   ''I  wish  to  thank  you 

^    most  heartily  for  the  prompt  and  cheerful  pa3rment  of 

\^  ^  my  claim.    A  number  of  my  teacher  friends  have  been 

^  ^     interested  in  knowing  whether  your  company  would 

^  ^^       really  pay   for   Quarantine.     Many  of    them  had 

%-%  <? 

%,^  '  x^  ^ft   V  (°°'  °°^  protected)  owes  it  to 


since  my  check  has  come,  several  have  inquired 
\    more  closely  into  your  plan." 


Every  Teacher  in  America 


^  ^   V  ^e^^clf  or  himself  to  fully 


\ 


m- 
•y^.    vestigate   the    question    of 
f  '^     O  ^         membership  in  the  T.C.U. 
9^«v    •  X  Qi|  ^^  No  matter  where    you  live, 
A^^    C^    ^  ^     ot  where   you   teach,  sign 


V^ 


^^        the  Coupon  and   send  it 
5|L  0-%^    *^  ^^^  ^"11  information. 


%? 


*^   ^    \\.  places  you  under  no 
>i<y  ♦     obligation  whatever. 


What  the  T.  C.U. 

WiU  Do  for 


You 


Surely  you  must  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the 
Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters  will  do  for  you  individu- 
ally. 

FIRST  —  It  will  paj  yev  $50  a  menth,  when  you  are  disabled 
by  Sickness  or  Accident.  (It  pays  for  days  —  weeks  —  or  months  -^ 
whether  your  salary  continues  or  not:  For  injury,  for  twelve  months 
from  date  of  disability;  for  sickness  that  confines  you  to  the  bouse, 
for  six  months.) 

SECOND  —  It  will  paj  yen  $25  a  month,  for  a  period  of  iUness 
that  does  not  confine  you  to  the  house  but  keeps  you  from  your  work. 
This  will  pay  your  board  while  you  get  well  and  strong.  You  will  not 
have  to  overtax  your  strength  by  returning  to  work  before  you  shoukl. 

THIRD  ~  It  will  paj  yon  Operatien  Benefits,  in  addition 
to  other  Benefits,  after  policy  has  been  in  force  one  year. 

FOURTH  — It  will  pay  yon  a  Hospital  Benefit,  of  20%  in- 
crease in  monthly  sick  benefits  for  two  months  when  you  are  confined 
in  an  established  hospital. 

FIFTH  —  It  will  pay  yon  $1 1.67  a  week,  when  you  are  quaran- 
tined, so  that  your  salary  is  stopped.    This  insures  your  income. 

SIXTH  — It  will  pay  yen  BenefiU,  instead  of  monthly  In- 
demnities, if  you  prefer. 

SEVENTH  —  It  will  pay  you  for  Accidental  Loss  of — 


Is  th«        Anninl  liHortnet 

First         IncrMM  aftar  fifth 

Ytar  forflvtytan  yur 

Life    $1 ,000  $100.00  SI  ,500 

Both  hands  .  1 ,000     100.00  1 ,500 

Both  feet  ...  1 ,000     100.00  1 ,500 

Both  eyes   ..1,000     100.00  1,500 


In  th« 

Pint         li 

Yftr    forflvtyMfi 


One  hand  $500 
One  foot  .  500 
One  eye..  333 


$50.00 
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Words  from  Prjmary  Education 


A   Lullaby 


W.  McAusLAN  Crine 
Softly  and  smoothly 
tnp 
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n  Andante 


Come  float  with  me  up  - 
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on        a   cloud,  To   the  land  where  the  pop- pies      grow  :  Where  the  night- wind  sings    a      slum-ber    song. 
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Oh,     by     oh  I        Sweet,    by      oh  I 


Now    up,    now  down   we    gen  -  tly  float,  And 
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rock  there  to     and   fro,     Apd  the  pop  -  pies  ech  -  o  with  drow-  sy  notes    Oh,    by  oh  I  5weet,  by  oh  I  And 
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man   -  y      lit  -    tie  chil  -  dren  ride  on    the    flee  -    cy  clouds   so      low,       And  the  pop  -  pies    in       the 
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land     of  Sleep   Sing,   by     ohl       Sweet,     .by         oh! 
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GctlOllttfUG 

and  tke  Ilapy  of onr AUks 

FffEET 


OLD  CLORV'S  place  now  h  In  every  srhriol-yard  and  every  school- 
room in  the  land,  Lovii  of  caunlrj-  no  k!fi.s  ihan  duty  demands  this  show 
of  Lhe  colors.     Next  Lo  ihc  stars  and  stripes  put  Lhe  flags  of  the  Allies. 

Teachers  —  every  pupil  of  yours  should  be  familiar  with  the  flags  of  the  nations 
fighting  for  iibcny;  fighting  to  pre3cr\'e  what  our  forefathers  won  for  us  in  76. 

You  can  make  every  day  PATRIOT'S  DAY  and  without  a  cent  of  e3tpense, 
ihrcjiij^h  the  help  of  your  scholars,  secure  the  Hag  and  portraits  needed  for  decora- 
tion. We  are  the  originaiorB  of  this  plaxi  and  have  already  given  ^way  over 
p5tJ,O0t>  .American  flags  lo  schools.     Get  yours  at  once.     Read  tJiese  offers: 


State  Depaktmsnt  of  Pubuc  Instkuctxon 
OF  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  December  18,  1910 
To  whom  it  may  concern. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Bifail  Order  Flag  Company  of 
Anderson,  Indiana.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I 
personally  know  the  members  of  this  firm  and  can  say 
in  positive  terms  that  they  are  neliable  and  responsible. 
Their  plan  of  supplying  flags  and  pictures  to  the  schoob 
is  a  very  excelkmt  one. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Chas.  A.  Gkbathousk, 

State  Supt.  of  Pnblic  InstrweHon 


OFFER  NO.  1 


We  will  send  you  40  emblematic  flag  buttons  in  the  national 
cuiurs  or  assurteil  with  portrait  buttons  of  Washington^  Linooln, 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  They  are 
beauties.  Your  pupils  easily  will  sell 
them  for  10  cents  each.  Return  the 
S"1.(HJ  to  us  and  we  will  send  a  beautiful 
silk  U.  S.  Flag.  32  x  4S  inches,  heavy 
quality,  mounted  on  staff  with  gUded 
omamoit  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  3 

To  proudly  [>lacc  next  to  the  Stars 
iind  Stripes  yt>u  will  want  a  set  of  our 
Allien*'  Flags^each  16x24  inches,  mounted 
im  staffs  with  ornaments.  There  are 
fjve  of  them,  AmeriLan,  Frenth,  Eng- 
lish^  Russian,  and  Italian.  New  history 
ts  being  made  ^^  fast  es-eo  t^^iy  that  it 
\^  hard  to  keep  pace  with  e\ents  of 
tremendous  fmjx.trLant\".  As  battles  are 
lou^ht  and  won  it  will  help  you  show  the 
n>lurs  oi  lhe  nations  who  are  fighting  that 
freedom  shidl  n<il  nerish  from  the  earth. 
These  (Uiks  of  the  Allies  are  beaut  if ul  lor 
1  n  s  id  e  oma  men  ta  t  ion .  We  w  1 1 1  se  n  [  it  hem 
for  lhe  sale  oi  \i^  buttons  at  ]()  cents 
each -FREE. 


OFFER  NO-  4 

We  have  SLTurc^l  :selH  <ti  h\m\?4*mi*  ^}[k 
fl:ilL:s  of  the  Allie^H  five  of  thcni,  Ameri-^ 
CM\,  Fn'mh,  Engtinh,  Ru?^^i*m,  and 
fEidtan,  They  are  m- K  ll*  v  IS  inches 
and  mmmU'd  nn  ?^t.iiTt«i  uith  omamt:nts. 
Nou  v.ill  In-  u^lad  t^j  lasr  !h(.^'  beauti- 
\u\  f)a^^s  anywhere.  They  ijre  rich 
enough  to  utaiv  imy  well  a|>|>< tinted 
lit.me  no  \c^  iht\n  the  ht  h<i'ii  n>om. 
They  recall  she  gl^>ries  wan  hy  Ji>flre, 
thtii?,  imd  th*'  bnive  Uoyi^  on  tht  battle 
InmtM/  lhe  M:ime  tind  ^^iltnii^  the  Itelgian 
l^t^^l.  Yuu  wiH  W^iUt  !  hi  rn-<'>li>r  of 
^.l  .'.■■■    ■■  '-.  ''■■'■  *:  ■  '  ■  ■  '  '-!■■•     ■-■■'rist 

the  selfish  cruelties  of  imperialism  and 
saved  the  civilization  of  the  world.  You 
will  want  the  flag  of  Britannia's  fleet 
which  has  kept  the  German  Navy  bottled 
up.  For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  10 
cents  each  we  will  send  the  lot  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  2 


We  will  send  a  high  grade  standard  U.  S.  flag  5  ft.z8  ft.  fast  colors.  The  stripes 
are  sewed  and  the  stars  embroidered  on  hotn  sides.  This  flag  will  stand  the 
weather  and  is  made  to  use  anywhere  indoors  or  out.  This  is  the  flag  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Carry  it  in  your  class  parade!  RaQy  round  it  as  you  sing 
'  The  Star  Spangled  Banner."    For  the  sale  of  40  buttons  at  10c  each  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  5 


Americans  to-day  are  talking  of  Washbgton  and  Liberty,  Uncob  and  Free- 
dom, and  Wilson  and  Humanity.  You  will  be  dehffhtea  with  our  wond^ul 
•*0t/  Process'*  (xiintings  of  these  great  Americans.  They  are  wonder  pictures 
showing  the  artbts'  touch  found  in  the  original,  the  brush  marks,  richcok>rings, 
and  pigments  just  as  they  were  laid  on  the  canvas.  As  durable  and  beautUui 
as  the  originals.  Can  be  washed  and  will  never  fade.  These  portraits  are 
13  X  16  inches  in  a  1 H  inch  gilded  frame.  For  the  sale  of  35  buttons  you  may 
choose  one  picture,  for  the  sale  of  GO  buttons  two  pktures,  and  for  the  sale  of  75 
buttons  we  will  send  all  three  pictures  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  6 

This  fine  Pencil  Sharpener,  not  the  small  kind  for 
standard  pencils  only,  but  for  every  pencil  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest.  Does  not  break  the  lead  and 
saves  time  as  well.  For  both  hard  and  soft  pencils. 
f  For  the  sale  of  20  buttoas  at  10  cents,  we  wUl  send 
you  the  Pencil  Sharpener  —  FREE. 

Nineteen  years  ago  we  began  this  i^n  of  giving  flags 
to  Schools  FREE.  We  are  the  oldest  company  of  the 
kind.  Established  1898.  Over  50,000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers among  teachers  throughout  the  United  States. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO. 
107  Meridian  Street*  Anderson,  Indiana 


M.\IL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  107  Meridian  St.,  Anderson,  Lid. 

GenlJfmen:  —  Send  me  post  paid   Flag,  Washington,  Lincoln 

or  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Buttons  (cross  out  the  kind  you  don  t  want).  As 
suon  as  sold  I  will  remit  you  the  proceeds  and  you  are  to  send  me,  all  charges 

prc|Kiid    

{Stale  the  number  of  offer  you  accept) 

Sign  your  name  and  address  in  full: 

Name 

Ad'lrcss    

City    


State 


Teachers  who  have  secured  fla^s  for  their  own  schools  are  invited  to  write 
for  our  special  otTer  showi.ag  how  tliey  easily  can  make  considerable  extra 
money. 

Mall  Order  Flaf{  Co.,  107  Meridian  St.,  Anderson.  End. 
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The   House   Wonderful     II 


Hattie  Neubrik 


Morning   Talks   in   Grade   I 

The  Servants  to  the  Palace 

The  Palace  Wonderful  has  many  servants  who  wait  on 
it  and  work  for  it  and  serve  it  in  many  ways.  They  bring 
food  and  water  into  the  hoiise,  they  help  to  keep  it  clean 
and  do  almost  everj^hing  we  ask  of  them.  Do  you  know 
who  these  servants  are?    They  are  your  Ten  Little  Fingers. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  a  little  girl  named  Charlotte. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  named  Charlotte  left  alone  to 
keep  her  father's  house  in  oi^der,  and  to  help  him  in  the  work 
of  the  farm.  She  had  so  much  work  to  do  that  she  became 
quite  discouraged  and  sat' down  on  the  doorstep  without 
doing  anything.  She  said  to  herself,  "Oh, why  will  not  the 
good  fairy  help  me  out  of  my  troubles?  "  "  Be  satisfied  then, 
for  I  am  here,"  said  the  fairy  close  beside  her.  She  was 
an  odd  looking  old  woman  upon  a  crutch  of  holly.  Char- 
lotte asked  her  how  she  could  serve  her,  but  the  fairy  said 
that  she  had  come  to  serve  and  not  to  be  served,  and  had 
brought  Charlotte  ten  little  workmen  to  help  her.  The 
old  woman  opened  her  cloak  and  ten  dwarfs  of  different 
sizes  jumped  out.  The  first  two  were  very  strong,  though 
clumsy  and  awkward.  "These,"  said  the  fairy,  "are  the 
strongest,  the  next  are  taller  and  more  skillful,  the  nexti 
are  taller  yet  and  one  of  them  is  especially  usefxil  in  sewing, 
as  he  has  a  little  cap  called  thimble;  the  next  two  have 
golden  rings  to  wear  and  are  not  easily  managed  alone,  but 
have  two  little  ones  to  help  them.  Now  you  will  see  what 
they  can  do.  At  a  sign  from  the  f airjr  the  little  men  glided 
about  the  room  doing  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  as  well  as 
the  finest  work. 

At  sight  of  this  Charlotte  stretched  out  her  arms  and 
begged  the  fairy  to  lend  her  the  little  dwarfs.  The  fairy 
answered  that  she  would  do  better,  and  would  give  them  to 
her;  to  save  trouble  in  carrying  them  with  her  everywhere, 
she  would  hide  them  in  her  fingers.  "Now  you  know  what 
tr^sures  your  fingers  are;  you  must  keep  them  always 
busy,  and  the  work  you  dread  so  hiuch  will  be  done  as  if 
by  magic."  Charlotte  never  had  any  trouble  after  this, 
but  kept  her  father's  house  and  helped  in  the  farm  work. 

The  finger  servants  do  thousands  of  nice,  useful  and 
amusing  things  for  you.  They  will  work  in  the  field  and 
grow  your  food,  they  will  maie  your  clothes,  and  do  all 
manner  of  rough  work  at  your  bidding.  And  when  they 
are  properly  trained,  they  will  become  such  skilled  work- 
mAi  that  you  will  become  proud  of  them. 

Would  you  mistreat  your  servants?  Some  boys  and 
girls  I  know  bite  off  their  delicate  caps,  which  are  the 
finger  nails,  you  know.  These  should  be  always  cut  off 
with  a  scissors,  or  filed  with  a  nail  file. 

Do  you  keep  your  serv  ants  in  spotless  livery  —  are  they 
kept  clean?  Look  at  them  closely  and  see  if  you  can  see 
any  specks  of  dirt  on  the  edge  of  the  cap. 

Some  people  always  keep  their  servants  shiny,  and  in 
beautiful  uniform,  and  their  finger  nail  caps  look  like  tiny 
pink  shells.  They  say  they  give  them  a  manicure,  which  is 
just  another  name  for  being  kept  real  clean.  You  can  give 
yoyr  nail  caps  a  little  manicure  every  day  by  taking  an  orange 
stick  and  running  it  under  the  edge  of  your  naU  caps  and 
getting  all  the  dirt  out.  Scrub  them  with  a  nail  brush  in 
soap  and  water  and  then  rub  them  with  a  towel  until  they 
shine  and  glisten.  Watch  and  see  how  pretty  your  Little 
Finger  Servants  look  when  their  nail  caps  are  perfectly 
clean.  A  good  Quaker  once  met  a  little  boy  with  very 
dirty  hands.  He  said  to  the  boy,  "Would  you  like  to 
learn  a  beautiful  sleight  of  hand  trick?"  The  boy  an- 
swered yes.  The  Quaker  told  him  to  get  some  nice  clean 
water  and  some  good  soap  and  to  rub  a  little  soap  on  his 
hands,  and  then  to  rub  them  in  the  water.  "  After  you  have 
wiped  them,"  he  said,  "you  will  find  they  are  changed  from 


ugly,  dirty  hands  to  beautiful  white  ones."  How  many  of 
you  children  would  like  to  try  the  Quaker's  beautiful  sleight 
of  hand  trick? 

Som.etimes,  by  accident  one  of  your  Finger  Servants  gets 
burned  and  sore.  My,  how  it  smarts  and  hurts,  and  every- 
thing you  do  seems  to  make  it  hwct  more!  Now  if  you 
want  Little  Finger  Servant  to  get  well  quickly  and  wait 
on  you,  get  Mother  to  clean  it  firet  vdth  water  and  keep  it 
tied  up  with  a  soft  clean  cloth  until  it  is  well.  If  you  do 
not  do  this  your  Little  Finger  Servant  will  not  only  stay 
sick  Idhg,  but  will  make  all  the  other  Finger  Servants  sick. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  here  a  little  secret.  If  you  would 
ask  these  Little  Finger  Servants  what  they  like  best  in 
the  world  they  would  say,  "Keep  us  clean  with  plenty  of 
soap  and  water." 

Little  Fingers  are  very  valuable  servants  in  the  Body 
House,  for  they  hold  a  very  important  sense  called  the 
Sense  of  Touch,  which  carries  many  messd^ges  into  the 
Palace   House. 

Shut  your  eyes  and  let  some  one  hand  you  several  things 
and  see  if  your  Finger  Servants  can  tell  what  they  axe. 
Yes,  that  was  a  bell,  atid  that  was  a  glass,  and  that  was  a 
pencil,  and  that  a  book.  And  these  Little  Servants  knew 
exactly  the  size,  shapes  and  form  of  everything  you  touched. 
Are  they  not  wise  and  knowing?  They  do  a  lot  more  for 
little  blind  boys  Sand  girls.  They  help  them  to  read.  By 
going  over  and  aroimd  raised  letters,  these  Little  Finger 
Servants  spell  out  words  for  the  unfortunate  blind  children, 
who  cannot  see  at  all.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  Little 
Finger  Servants  can  do  all  this? 

•  I  once  saw  a  little  blind  girl  in  an  asylum  do  her  number 
lesson.  She  did  it  almost  as  quickly  as  you  do  it  yourself. 
The  figures  she  used  were  at  the  top  of  her  arithmetic  frame, 
and  she  could  tell  by  feeling  them,  if  she  had  the  right  ones 
te  bring  down. 

Your  Finger  Servants  can  be  highly  trained  in  some  art. 
as  painting,  sculpturing,  music,  to  make  the  world  more 
beautiful  and  give  happiness  to  a  great  many  people.  Look 
at  some  of  our  fine  paintings  and  think  how  faithfully  and 
well  Little  Finger  Servants  can  work  for  some  people. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  fine  vioUnist?  Next  time  watch 
him  and  see  how  well  trained  his  Finger  Servants  are 
They  run  up  and  down  the  strings,  bringing  out  delightful 
melodies.  You  see,  they  have  been  very  carefully  trained, 
until  they  do  their  work  as  easily  and  naturally  as  if  it  were 
mere  play.  Do  you  want  your  Finger  Servants  to  be 
trained  to  do  some  of  the  wonderful  things  in  the  worid,  or 
are  you  going  to  let  them  be  lazy  and  idle  and  get  into 
mischief  and  trouble?  For  idleness  leads  to  mischief,  mis- 
chief to  naughtiness,  naughtiness  to  imhappiness.  I  am 
sure  every  boy  and  girl  wants  to  be  happy,  so  let  him  train 
his  Finger  Servants  to  do  something  useful. 

Legs 

Your  most  useful  servants  are  your  two  strong  legs  and 
they  have  under  them  two  little  feet  which  go  on  errands 
for  you,  run  for  you,  take  you  out  of  the  rain,  moving  your 
body  house  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  on  the  train,  on 
the  steamboat,  out  of  the  city,  back  again  to  home  and 
mother. 

Woe  unto  you  if  by  chance  Little  Foot  Servant  gets  sick 
and  sore  and  cannot  move  your  Body  House  when  it  wants 
to  go  to  school,  to  the  circus,  or  out  to  play.  Some  day 
that  may  happen  if  you  are  not  careful.  Did  it  ever  hap- 
pen to  you  when  were  not  thinking  ,Jto  take  off  your  shoes 
and  stockings  and  make  your  Little  Feet  Servants  run  out 
in  the  back  yard  and  before  you  knew  it,  you  had  stepped 
on  broken  glass.  Of  course  you  didn't  mean  to  do  that, 
but  you  were  not  thinking  of  Little  Servants  then,  you 
were  thinking  of  haxong  fun  chasing  old  BiUy  around  the 
yard.     Now  when  Little  Foot  Servant  is  aU  laid  up  sick 
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and  sore,  how  tenderly  you  nurse  him  and  take  care  of  him. 
You  put  mother's  soft  pillow  for  him  to  rest  on,  you  wrap 
him  up  in  ointments  and  soft  cotton  and  care  for  hun,  oh, 
so  tenderly!  And  soon  with  careful  nursing  servant  Little 
Foot  is  weU,  and  he  and  other  Little  Foot  happily  once 
more  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  Body  House  any 
place  it  wishes  to  go  But  maybe  next  time  you  will  be 
more  careful  of  Little  Feet  Servants  and  keep  on  your  shoes 
or  sandals  when  you  are  playing  in  the  yard.  \   ^ 

Let  me  tell  you  about  another  little  boy's  Foot  Servant 
which  never  did  get  weU,  and  oh,  it  is  so  sad  to  think  how 
careless  he  was  and  how  little  he  appreciated  his  willing 
Feet  Servants  until  it  was  too  late!.  This  little  boy's  name 
was  Paul,  and  one  day  he  was  playing  in  the  street  when  a 
big  truck  drove  by  and  he  swimg  on  behind  stealing  a  ride. 
Somehow  he  missed  his  hold  and  fell  under  the  wheel  and 
one  Little  Foot  was  caught  beneath  and  crushed  very 
badly.  When  this  little  boy  was  picked  up,  the  Doctor 
had  to  be  sent  for  and  discovered  that  Little  Foot  was 
very,  very  badly  injured.  He  was  sick  for  a  long  time  and 
the  Doctor  could  do  very  little  for  him,  and  ever  since  he 
has  had  to  use  crutches.  He  can  do  hardly  any  of  the 
things  you  boys  can  do.  He  can't  play  ball,  or  fly  kites, 
or  run  and  jmnp  as  you  do.  Of  coursi^.all  the  boys  are 
very  kind  to  him,  but  nobody  could  eyer  give  him  back 
his  one  dear  Servant  Little  Foot. 

If  you  are  cau^t  in  the  rain  and  your  Feet  Servants' 
little  coverings'  (shoes)  g^  wet,  by  all  means  change  them 
to  dry  ones.  Never  sit  in  school  all  day  with  wet  shoes  as 
this  will  make  you  sick  and  your  Body  House  will  not  be  a 
beautiful  Palace  House  if  cold  and  fever  and  sore  throat 
make  it  weak,  and  rob  it  of  some  of  its  strength.  In  rainy 
weather  wear  your  rubbers,  but  do  not  keep  them  on  in 
school. 

Little  Feet  Servants  can  be  trained  to  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness. They  can  do  so  many  errands  for  mother,  they  can  be 
taught  to  walk  softly,  especially  when  baby  is  asleep. 
They  can  also  be  trained  to  walk  softly  in  school  and  not 
stamp  clumsily  along,  which  might  disturb  somebody  from 
studying  his  lessons. 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go, 

On  kindly  errands  to  and  fro, 

Down  humblest  ways  if  God  wiUs  it  so. 

Copyright.  1017,  by  Hattis  Neubrik. 
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Making  a  Game  of  Arithmetic 

{Continued  from  page  495) 

leader  and  the  leader  of  the  opposite  side  are  allowed  to 
point  out  the  mistake. 

When  a  number  is  forfeited  to  the  opposite  side  because 
of  a  leader's  mistake  or  returned  to  his  own  side  because 
of  his  partner's  mistake,  he  is  not  coimted  as  having  been 
called  by  the  leader  who  receives  him  and  that  leader  may 
call  him  if  he  has  not  previously  done  so. 

The  illustration  shows  the  way  the  game  is  played.  The 
leader  of  the  odd  numbers  began  the  game  by  calling, "  Seven 
plus  two."  Seven  came  from  the  odd  numbers'  side,  and 
met  Two  from  the  even  numbers'  side.  They  swung  abound 
and  Seven  led  Two  to  the  odd  numbers'  side,  as  their  sum, 
nine,  is  an  odd  number.  Then  the  leader  of  the  even  num- 
bers called,  "  Five  and  Three."  Five  and  Three  both  come 
from  the  odd  numbers'  side,  swing  around,  and  Five  will 
lead  Three  to  the  even  numbers'  side  as  their  sum,  eight,  is 
an  even  number.  But  if  Five  should  make  a  mistake  and 
lead  Three  to  the  odd  numbers'  side,  then  Five  must  leave 
the  game  and  Three  return  to  her  place  in  the  odd  numbers' 
side. 

Each  leader  must  call  two  nupbers  in  his  turn  just  as  long 
as  there  are  two  numbers  playing  whom  he  has  not  called, 
even  though  calling  the  only  nupibers  left  will  not  help  his 
side.  When  neither  leader  can  call  two  numbers  that  he 
has  not  called  before,  the  game  is  ended  and  the  side  which 
then  has  the  most  players  wins  the  game. 


If  you  tell  stories  you  need  this 
uiuisual  book^no  matter  how  many 
other  story  books  are  available  tor 
your  use. 

WORTH  WHILE  STORIES 
FOR  EVERY  DAY 

the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished for  kindergarten  and  primaiy 
grades,  provides  in  one  volume  a 
.story  for  every  day  of  the  school 
year  without  repetition^a  feature 
embodied  in  no  other  storj^  book. 

These  stories  are  not  the  choice 
of  one  individual — ^they  represent 
the  story  ideals  of  an  experienced 
teaching?  faculty.  Their  value  has 
been  proven  by  actual  schoolroom 
use  and  the  hundred  and  eighty-five 
stories  selected  were  chosen  from  ten 
tunes  that  number  used  and  tested. 
These  stories  are  told  in  your  own 
words- — you  do  not  need  to  retell 
them ;  simply  read  them  as  they  are 
written  and  the  younpfest  pupOs  wOI 
iniderstand  their  meaning  and  moraL 

This  beautiful  book  of  424  pages — 
big  typej  easy  to  read — is  sold  to  you 
ivith  tlic  understanding  that  if  you  do 
not  find  it  all  that  we  clalm^  and  a  book 
tfwit  will  be  of  real  Aervioe  to  you  every 
day  of  the  seliool  vcar,  you  may  return 
it  to  us  within  five  days  after  receipt  , 
and  we  wiJl  promptly  refund  your  ^^ 
$1.50.  Send  your  order  on  the 
coupon  attached.  It  will 
he  accepted  by  any  Mil- 
ton    Bradley     Com- 


P' 


pany   branch    or 
agency 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,    -    Springfield,  Mass^ 

Boston  New  York   Philadelphia    AtlanU    San  Francisco      C 
Chlciflo:  Thomas  Chtfks  Co.,  Atfts.  ICioms  City:  Hoover  Bros.*  Aglt. 
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Talking  Together 

Editor's   Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 


Th«e  is  one  agency  for  helping  the  schools  that  every 
town  should  possess  this  year  even  if  it  has  not  hitherto 
felt  the  need  of  one.  We  mean  a  parent-teacher  club. 
This  magazine  has  already  published  suggestions  for  or- 
ganizing such  a  club,  and  these  suggestions  will  continue 
through  the  year.  Friendship  and  imderstanding  between 
parents  and  teachers  is  the  one  most  potent  factor  in  keep- 
ing children  in  school.  The  temptation  this  year  of  put- 
ting children  to  work  instead  of  continuing  them  in  school 
will  be  great,  and  so  also  may  be  inducements  to  truancy. 
Here  is'ian  immediate  and  pressing  problem  to  be  met  by 
the  parent-teacher  club.  So,  if  you  find  no  such  club  in 
the  town  where  yo\i  are  teaching,  you  can  perform  no  more 
patriotic  duty  thah'to  he^)  organize  one  and  make  it  a  sue- 
cessi  Here  is.  an  appeal  sent  out  by  Dr.  Claxton,  wych 
ought  to  be  read  and  discussed  by  such  clubs: 
;  "It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  of  all  kinds  and  grades  —  public,  private,  and 
parochial — be  maintained  during  the  war  without  any 
lowering  of  their  standards  or  falling  off  in  their  attendance. 

"This  is  necessary,  both  for  the  protection  of  our  boys . 
and  girls  against  inany  unusual  temptations  to  delin- 
quencies of  various  kinds,  and  that  they  may  have  full  op- 
portunity for  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  and  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship;  all  of  which  will 
require  a  higher  degree  of  preparation  because  of  the  war. 

"For  many  reasons  there  will  be  need  in  this  country  for 
higher  standards  in  average  of  ability,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  when  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  our  schools  have 
reached  manhood  and  womanhood,  than  we  or  any  other 
people  have  yet  attained  to. 

"In  the  making  of  public  opinion  and  popular  sentiment 
i^ecessary  for  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  efficiency 
to  keep  children  in  the  schools,  and  to  prevent  their  exploita 
tion  in  the  mills  and  shops,  the  churdies  may  do  much.  I 
am  therefore  appealing  to  all  ministers  to  lurge  this  from 
their  pulpits,  and  to  all  superintendents  of  Simday-schools 
and  sdl  leaders  of  young  peoples'  societies  to  have  this 
matter  discussed  in  Uieir  meetings. 

"To  do  this  is  a  patriotic  duty  which  should  be  performed 
gladly,  both  for  the  present  defence  and  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  coimtry." 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  a  primary  teacher  discusses 
her  success  in  teaching  knitting  in  the  first  grade.  What 
die  has  accomplished  ought  to  be  easy  in  third  and  fourth 
grades  and  in  imgraded  schools.  Much  of  the  Red  Cross 
knitting  would  make  excellent  busy  work,  or  work  for 
stormy  recess  periods,  for  early  comers  before  the  session 
begins,  etc.  Here  are  the  directions  for  knitting  a  sweater. 
For  young  children  articles  made  of  yam  on  large  bone 
needles  are  to  be  preferred: 

Two  and  one-half  hanks  of  yam  (f  pound),  one  pair  Red 
Cros^  needles  No.  3.  Cast  on  80  stitches.  Knit  2,  purl  2 
stitches  for  four  inches.  Knit  plain  until  sweater  measures 
25  inches.    Knit  28  stitches,  bind  off  24  stitches  for  neck, 


loose.  Knit  28  stitches.  Knit  7  ridges  on  each  shoulder, 
cast  on  24  stitches.  Knit  plain  for  21  inches.  Puri  2, 
knit  2  stitches  for  4  inches.  Sew  up  sides,  leaving  9  inches 
for  armholes.  Two  rows  single  crochet  around  neck  and 
1  row  single  crochet  aroimd  armholes. 

Some  very  interesting  tests  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  University  of  Iowa  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency 
of  slow  and  rapid  readers.  These  experiments  were  made 
at  different  times  with  different  groups  of  students,  and 
the  result  should  be  interesting  to  all  teachers.  The  final 
test  is  thus  described: 

"  Each  member  of  the  class  was  provided  with  a  copy  of 
the  article  and  instmcted  to  begin  the  reading  at  a  given 
signal.  They  were  cautioned  to  read  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  their  natural  rates  and  with  careful  attention  to  ike  can 
tent  of  the  article.  They  were  told  they  would  be  asked 
to  answer  a  series  of  fact  questions  based  oh  the  reading, 
but  that  no  one  would  be  held  responsible  for  questions 
on  the  article  relating  to  subject  matter  b^ond  the  amount 
he  had  read.  It  was  also  understood  tliat  their  answers 
to  the  questions  would  not  affect  their  dass  grades.  The 
members  of  the  three  classes  participating  resp(»Kled 
heartily  and  in  every  case  tumed  in  carefully  prepared  an- 
swers to  the  mimeographed  questions  submitted  to  them. 
AU  the  work  was  done  in  the  regular  class  period  of  fifty 
minutes.  At  the  signal  all  began  the  reading  and  wh^i  the 
first  two  of  each  class  had  finished  all  were  asked  to  stop. 
Each  student  then  counted  the  number  of  cdumns  and 
lines  he  had  read  and  recorded  it  at  the  top  of  his  sheets 
of  questions.  The  questions  were  forty-two,  referring  to 
specific  facts  in  the  article.  .  Seventy-two  points  were  in- 
volved in  the  questions.  The  marking  was  very  dose, 
an  answer  being  r^arded  as  either  right  or  wrong. 

"The  median  percentage  of  accuracy  of  these  students 
was  45.8;  the  75  percentile  mark  was  58.8  and  the  25  per 
centile  was  36.2.  The  upper  quartile  as  to  rate  induded 
all  students  who  had  read  not  less  than  10  columns  and  14 
lines.  The  lowest  quartile  induded  all  who  read  not  more 
than  7  columns  and  3  lines. 

"Of  the  19  rapid  readers,  5  equaled  or  exceeded  the 
median  accuracy  of  the  group,  and  only  2  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  75  percentile  mark.  Of  the  19  slow  readers, 
14  equaled  or  exceeded  the  median  accuracy  of  the  whole 
group  and  9  exceeded  the  75  percentile  mark. 

"The  average  percentage  of  accuracy  of  the  fastest 
quartile  was  41.8  and  of  the  slowest  quartile  was  53. 

"Usmg  Pearson's  rank  difference  formula,  the  co-efficient 
of  correlation  between  rate  of  reading  and  accuracy  of  re- 
call was  computed  and  was  found  to  l^  —  .47.  llie  results 
of  these  experiments  thus  completely  corroborate  the  find- 
ings of  the  earlier  experiments,  namely,  that  in  this  sort 
of  a  test  the  rapid  reader  is  considerably  less  effident  then 
the  slow  reader  as  measured  by  ability  to  answer  accuratdy 
questions  of  fact  over  what  has  just  been  read." 


The  Lewis  Story  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

Endorsed  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  teachers.    Has 
made  more  than  100,000  children  happy  in  their  work. 

M.  ScHWALMEYER  of  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  says: 
**  Your  manual  is  wonderful.    I  think  the  book  the  most 
concise  and  yet  complete  compendium  of  reading  that  I 
have  seen,  for  all  classes,  irrespective  of  grades." 

See  page  467  of  this  Magazine  for  September  1917. 
Write  at  once  for  our  special  30  day  offer. 

G.  W.  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  4707  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


My  Garden 

If  I  could  but  put  my  woods  in  song, 
And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 

All  men  would  to  my  g^uden  throng, 
And  leave  the  cities  void. 

In  ray  plot  no  tulips  blow  — 

Snow-loving  pines  and  oaks  instead; 
And  rank  the  savage  maples  grow 

From  spring's  faint  flush  to  autumn  red. 

My  garden  is  a  forest  ledge. 

Which  older  forests  bound; 
The  banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake  edge. 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound. 

^^  — Emerson 
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The  Cat-Tails 

Friendly  little  Cat-tails, 

Growing  close  together, 
Crowding*  marsh  and  shallow  streams 

Through  all  the  Autumn  weather. 

Strange,  mysterious  Cat-tails, 

ChUdren's  great  delight. 
Brown  and  velvety  without, 

Within  all  fluflFy  white. 


Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Govem- 
Lent  examinations  to  be  held  throughout 
le  entire  country  during  the  Fall.  Because 
I  war,  women  are  being  shown  preference, 
he  positions  pay  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
ave  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
ith  full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write 
nmediatcly  to  Fraifldin  Institute,  Dept. 
[  222,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing 
1  examination  dates  and  places  and  large 
escriptive  books,  showing  the  positions 
btainable  and  giving  many  sample  examin- 
tion  questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
[large. 

Well-Expanded  Lungs  Not 
Enough 

Pure  blood  is  indi^>ensable  to  the  health 
nd  strength  of  the  lungs.  The  fact  is, 
here  is  nothing  more  necessary  in  our 
hysical  economy  than  pure  blood — Hood's 
arsaparilla  is  the  good  old  reliable  family 
emedy  for  diseases  of  the  blood,  scrofula, 
heumatism,  catarrh,  and  low  or  run-down 
ondition  of  the  system.  Get  it  to-day, 
nd  begin  to  take  it  at  once.  Accept  no 
Libstitute.      ^ 

Devices  to  Obtain  Thorough 
Work 

Esther  S.  Martin 

Sometimes  studious  pupils  fail  to  know 
nportant  facts  of  a  lesson  even  after 
Ludying  it  laboriously.  Often  one  will 
ly,  "I  didn't  see  that  in  the  lesson,  and 

studied  it,  too."  This  plan  is  advan- 
igeous  in  meeting  the  difficulty. 

Every  day  I  put  on  the  blackboard  (or 
lake  separate  hektographed  copies),  a 
St  of  questions  covering  the  next  day's 
sson  in  all  subjects,  such  as  physiology, 
istory,  etc.  Occasionally,  I  ask  these 
ime  questions  in  the  class  recitation,  but 

is  better  to  develop  ideas  from  them, 
.gain,  most  of  the  children  are  able  to 
'eave  the  answers  into  a  neat  story.  All 
its  of  questions  are  pasted  into  their  note- 
ooks  for  use  in  examination  reviews, 
iter  thorough  questions  are  made  over  a 
iibject,  as,  "The  Circulatory  System"  or 
Reconstruction,"  outlines  are  made,  the 
est  being  put  on  to  the  board,  and  a  gen- 
ral  review  is  made,  followed  next  day  by 

written  test.  The  spelling  of  aU^new 
rords  is  learned  each  day  by  underscoring 
bem  in  the  questions,  or  tucking  in  a  list 
t  the  end  of  questions.  The  fine  results 
bus  obtained,  will  recompense  one  for 
is  detailed  work. 

So  much  is  said  to-day  of  "poor  spell- 
rs."  Perhaps  the  remark  is  unjust;  if 
rue,  it  is  unnecessary.  Children,  to  be 
good  spellers,"  thrive  best  on  an  oral 
pelling  twice  a  day,  four  days  in  the  week, 
opped  off  with  a  written  lesson  on  the 
ifth.  Should  a  child  miss,  he  must  re- 
aain  until  all  the  words  in  the  lesson  are 
horoughly  mastered.  The  words  for  the 
Qonth  are  made  into  a  story  for  language, 
>r  into  sentences  and  diagrammed. 


As  soon  as  the  primary  pupils  are  able 
to  spell,  a  reading  lesson  is  put  on  the 
board,  and  every  word  is  learned.  They 
enjoy  doing  it. 

In  rural  schools,  many  recitations  can 
be  eliminated  by  the  rotation  of  oral  and 
written  work,  and  by  having  the  older 
pupils  hear  some  of  the  work.  Teach 
the  advanced  pupils  all  songs  and  recita- 
tions for  entertainments,  and  let  them 
teach  the  others.    In  the  same  way  read- 


ing lessons  can  be  dictated  and  written 
with  only  slight  supervision  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to  teach 
the  use  of  punctuation  marks  after  their 
meaning  has  once  been  explained. 

To  prevent  borrowing,  provide  a  pen- 
knife or  paring  knife  hung  near  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  an  extra  tablet  requiring 
the  borrowed  sheets  returned  in  two  da3rs. 
Extra  pencils  can  be  obtained  on  the  same 
plan. 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANLINESS 

QED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  foreign 
'^  matter  to^filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  m 
the  mattress. 

Re-coveriug  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

Ezc«Uiar   Quilted   MattraM  Pad 
which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding — 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 
Made  ia  All  Sixes 
Look  for  trode  mark  sewed  on  every  Pad,  TRADE  MARK 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


^  YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

^^^  BUT  YOUR  NOSE! 

? 


In  this  day  and  age  attention  to  your  appearance  js  an  abaohite  necessity 
if  you  expect  to  make  tlie  most  out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  possible  for  your  own  self-iatisf^ion,  which  is 
alone  well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world  in  genera]  judging 
vou  sreatly  ii  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  therefore  it  pays  to  "look  your 
best'^  at  ail  times.  Pemit  no  one  to  Me  you  lookinf  otlierwlae;  it 
will  injure  your  welfare!  Upon  the  impression  you  constantly  make  rests 
the  failure  or  success  of  your  life — which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny? 
My  new  Noee-Shaper  ''Tkaoos''  (Modiel  22)  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses 
without  operation  quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Is  pleasant  and  does 
'"        •   '  "       *   •  ;ht 


not  interfere  with  one's  dtuly  occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 

Write  today  for  fro$  bookUt,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  lO^haped 
Noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Ito  IpsdaHit.  870  Ackerman  BUg.,  Binghamtom  N.  Y. 


Blakes  Music  Teaching  Easier 

The^'lOl  Best  Songs'* 

This  nationally  known  book  takes  the  tedium  out  (^ 
music  teaching.  The  pupils  like  it;  the  keys  are  easy^  the  songs,  those 
which  children  want  to  nng.  Tens  ot  thousands  ot  the  best  eai^)ped  schools  b 
America  are  using  it  From  them  all  comes  the  same  word:  **it  makes  teaching 
easierJ'  You  and  your  pupils  will  find  the  ^101  Best  Songs'*  better  than  any 
other  for  the  purpose.  It  contains  the  noblest  songs  of  patriotism,  that  teach  love 
o(  country;  Songs  of  Sentiment  and  the  Home;  Sacred  Selections  and  CoDege 
and  Folk  Songs.    Just  the  songs  that  have  made  good. 

Over  2  IGlIion  Copies  SoU 

The  value  of  this  book  to  teachers 


WeD  Printed  — Easar  Read 

Set  m  eaaily  lead  type.  The  miuic 
tt  in  eaty  keys.    Eve^  woid,  nolew 
author's  name  and  date  is  oonec^. 
IFc  want  ecery  g    M  proven  by  eadiaurthre  search. 

Becinner's  Book   of   Songa 

This  is  another  book  of  ample 
son«»  eierdses,  role  songs,  dc^  for 
trarhing  begjnnerst  SoU  i 
low  prices. 


FREE  to 

Teachers 


kocherh  ktmothle 

hock^-tspedalhthts 

fim  new  16th  EdI- 

Mm.    WrUm  for  free 

copv 

Ibis 


U  best  proven  by  its  ( 
Over  i  million  copies  bousht  by 
schook  that  have  tested  it  and|coin» 
pared  it  with  others. 

The  same  easy-teaching  features 
that  have  helped  ail  these  other 
teachers  will  help  you  make  music 
more  interesting  to  your  pupils. 

Only  Yes— only  6c  per  book  ill  100  lotsu  F.  O.  B.  Chicago^ 
^    or  9100  per  dOZ.9  prepaid  by  maiL    Lom  tban  1  dozen, 
lOc  per  copy,  prepaiiL 

To  obtamthe  lowest  rate,  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  mav  be  made  up  partly  of  the 
*Seginner*s  Book  of  Songi^**  provided  you  cannot  use  100  copies  of  either  ooe. 


5c 


Uhe  T/ible  (jomfumq 


1201  Cable  Bld^. 
Chlcai 
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Witches   and   Jack-o'-Lanterns 

(A  Hallowe'en  Playlet  for  five  little  girls  and  five  boys) 
Belle  Gray 


(The  witches  wear  high  pointed  caps  decorated  with  black  cut-outs — 
cats,  bats,  crescents,  etc.  They  carry  hearth-brooms  to  the  right,  as 
if  riding  them.  The  jack-o'-lantern  masks  are  made  of  orange  crftp^ 
paper,  large  enough  to  cover  the  head  completely.  The  paper  is 
gathered  into  a  stem  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  edge  is  pleated  to  fit 
the  neck.  The  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  are  then  cut  out.  This  play  was 
given  with  success  in  nay  school-room.) 

Five  Jack'0^4anterns  {standing  facing  audience,  sing) 
We  are  jolly  Jack-o'-lanterns 

Hanging  in  the  trees; 
Here  the  North  Wind  swings  us,  swings  us; 

Yet  we  never  freeze. 
Soon  we'll  meet  the  little  witches 

In  the  moonlight  fair. 
Look!    They  come  a-riding,  riding, 

Swiftly  through  the  air. 
{Point  to  advancing  witches) 

Witches  {sing  as  they  gallop  along) 
We  are  witches,  Uttle  witches, 

On  our  broomsticks  fine. 
In  the  night  we  come  a-riding, 

Some  time  after  nine. 
Here  we  meet  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  — 

In  the  trees  they  swing* 
Here  we  have  our  merry  party; 

Here  we  dance  and  sing. 

Witches  {choose  partners;  all  form  a  ring  and  skip,  singing) 
Tta,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la-la; 
'  fTra,  la,  la,  la,  la; 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la; 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

{They  halt  and  form  a  half-circle,  facing  the  audience.) 

Witches  {sing) 

We  are  gentle  little  witches: . 
We  never  harm  nor  scold.  ^ 


/  will  tell  you 

How  to  Reduce 

OR  TO 

Put  on  Flesh 

How  dftCD  tmve  vou  s^id,  "  If  I  con  Id  Only  put  oa  IS 
paan^iV*  cr,  "  ftlyi  How  I'd  IlkB  to  be  rid  of  thU  VmtV* 

Tto  you  Tcaii^  th*t  you  can  wcish  Ju*t  tjtactly  what  ytni  shmilfl 
Jjy  follow! n  15  my  caiiy,  scicnlific  diftttkins  Id  the  privacy  of  youf 
roarfl?  And  you  will  be  atfunfcr  and  look  jrouofsef  as  you 
chfljcige  yuur  figure- 

The  medical  majtutlEit^s  advcitbc  my  work,  PhyEidaiiii* 
vjvia  and  diufhUra  are  my  pupib. 

No  Drugs  ^ — ^No  Medicine 

I  tavc  devoted  hltttn  yi-dn.  m  thl-i  work-  0%tr  ?0,000  rt- 
fined K  ifltciUK^Jit  women  ^vt^  not  pnJj'  rvgaintid  biMlth.  vitality" 
^t\  p«;rfcct  figures  aj]d  carriape,  but  tliey  bavc  Icnmcd  Low  to 
keep   boLh> 

>t>Lift-«,  of  ray  pupils  haxv  Ixen  rclJ^jvcd  df  ;^l  Sdil£  of  chrotiic 
j^ilmtiEiU  that  probably  Httw  kiiflkt  you. 

Drop  mc  «  line  ami  I  will  eipl^in,  wathoiitcirpcnsc,  tin*  mclJuKl 
by  i^htch  you  CAP  impn:ivc  yuuf  figuri;:  Luild  up  your  viLnlityj 
stren^jthen  yoyr  ncrvta;  ^secure  ptTfect  MiU-control;  ajid  flood 
your  caiitti  Ofi;  wJtU  thu  joy  tjl  i»rrfcct  health. 

If  you  tcU  mc  ytmr  problems  111  write  ytm  frankly  ^bal  you 
k-an  £jipts:L, 

My  seTvices  ate  pvsottal  to  vau.  Tour  case  will  be  btiividu- 
,illy  hanfllcNJ.  I  am  at  my  lie^k  from  iS  lo  5  Jjiily,  study in^ 
my  pupila'  on^ts,.    May  J  help  yoti? 

Srtitl  for  illustrated  Rfwkltl  *|in.wiii^  you  how  to  ?tand  toT- 
jt;<;lly;  or,  btlltf  stJU,  write  me  a  letter  deficKbing  ywur  iJar- 
licular  Pwc  —  i  vviJl  rc5^i.*tt  >our  tDnfidcfiiCc. 

Susanna   Cocroft 

Dept*  4S  624  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chici^ii 


We  are  not  the  cross,  bad  ones 

Of  which  youVe  oft  been  told. 
All  of  us  our  gifts  are  bringing 

To  the  children  dear. 
We  will  tell  about  our  gifts 

If  you  should  care  to  hear. 

First  Jack  o'4antern  {speaks  to  First  Witch) 
First  little  Witch,  what  gift  bring  you? 

First  Witch 
To  the  good  child  I  bring  a  friend,  sweet  and  true. 

Second  Jack^^antem 
Second  little  Witch,  what  gift  do  you  bring? 

Second  Witch 
I  give  to  the  good  child  a  voice  that  can  sing. 

Third  Jack  o]4antem 
Third  little  Witch,  what  may  your  gift  be? 

Third  Witch 
I  bring  to  the  good  child  a  heart  full  of  glee. 

Fourth  Jack-o^Uantern 
Fourth  little  Witch,  what  bring  you  to-night? 

Fourth  Witch 
To.  the  good  child  I  bring  many  days  glad  and  bright. 

FifthJack^'  lantern 
Fifth  little  Witch,  of  your  gift  we  would  know. 

Fifth  Witch 
I  give  love  to  the  good  child  where'er  she  may  go. 

AU  the  Jack'0*4antems 

.    But  .what  of  the  bad  child,  O  witches  so  small? 

AU  the  Witches 
To  the  bad  child  we  bring  iw—^ 

—  at  all. 

{Shake  their  heads  dol^iMy.) 

Witches  {sing.) 

We  are  witches,  little  witches, 

Riding  on  the  breeze. 
Oft  we  meet  the  jack-o'lantems 

In  the  leafy  trees. 
Now  we  go  to  take  good  children 

Gifts  to  make  them  glad; 
But  we  have  no  gifts  for  children 

Who  are  cross  and  bad. 

{They  gallop  away,  riding  their  brooms] 


If  you  htve  tny  of  tbs  foHowlriC  dentngimtnti 
run  a  line  through  it  9.rt4  tfnd  11  le  rrit: 
Ejtct-i'i  FImIi  in  any  pjrl    L^i-k  n(  Rtsen'c 

of  body 
Thin  Bii^t,  Cbc^l,  Neck 

or  Arena 


Kcmnd  Sbouldem 
Incurrpcl  StAnrljjiR 
InC'jjTvct  W.I  Iking 
Voai  t'omplevion 
PiftT  CiroiUtiott 
1^1  ra 'J  H,ick 

Sire  pit  ■..!-.< -T.^ 


Nervou^netii 
IrriUdiJIJly 
t'on^tipatiun 
lEuEij^e^tkm 

Rheumatism 
CaUh 
Tiirpjrt  Liver 

Mat.' ^■.li  nil  ■Till! , 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


ALPHABET    CARDS 

Put  up  in  envek>pe,  containing  suffideat  irtMO 
cut  apart  for  250  cards,  each  about  three>foitftiisof 
an  inch  square,  printed  on  both  sides,  500  lettosi 
on  heavy  cardboard,  assorted  cokns. 
Price,  ISceoU 


OAT 
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Verses   to   Learn 

A  Nut  Frolic 

(For  eight  little  boys,  with  nuts) 

Hickory  nuts  and  Walnuts, 

Hazel  nuts  and  all  nuts, 

Big  and  ripe  and  golden  brown, 

From  the  trees  come  tumbling  down. 

Butternut  and  beechnut, 

Brazil  nut  —  and  each  nut 

Cries,  "Just  see  us  come  and  come  — 

Little  folks,  won't  you  have  some?" 

Chestnut,  now,  and  Pecan  — he 
Is  the  best  nut  he  can  be! 
If  at  cracking  you're  expert, 
Better  serve  us  with  dessert  I 

Cleanlineur 

As  fresh  as  a  daisy, 

As  sweet  as  a  rose, 
Or  indeed,  any  other 

Sweet  flower  that  blows, 
Is  the  good  little  scholar 

Who  never  is  seen 
Unless  he  is  certain 

He's  dainty  and  clean. 

He  may  not  be  wealthy 

His  clothes  may  be  plain 
Perhaps  jthey  Ve  been  mended 

AgaSn  and  again, 
But  if  he  is  looking 

Quite  clean  and  quite  neat 
It  is  only  the  fri.endliest 

Glances  hell  meet. 

—Susie  M.  Best 

Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face 

Child  with  yellcw  doth  ever  face  having  places 
cutte  go  over  nose  and  eyes  (sings) 
(Tune— "Tardy  SchoUr") 

I  am  just  Jack  Pumpkin-Face  — 
And  I  stay  right  in  my  place  — 
Yet  the  children  run  from  me, 
Just  as  'fraid  as  they  can  be! 

A  chorus  replies) 

Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Faci,  O,  O,  O! 
You're  such  a  queer,  queer,  funny  old 

fright. 
As  you  come  in  the  dark,  dark  night; 
Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,  O,  O,  O! 
Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,  O,  O,  O! 
O  you  scare  us  all  away  you  know 
Oyou little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,  O,  0,0! 

That  is  ust  the  way  you  see 
All  are  still  afraid  of  me  I 
Though  I  smile  from  ear  to  ear  — 
Just  to  show  them  aU  good  cheer! 

{Chorus  same  as  First  Stanza) 

I  am  good  as  good  can  be. 
If  you'll  make  a  pie  of  me  — 
Just  so  rich  and  nice  and  sweet! 
O  I'm  such  a  jolly  treat! 


{Chorus  shake  hands  with  Jack  Pumpkin 
Face) 

Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,  how  do  you  do? 
Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,  how  do  you  do? 
O  you're  the  very  best  fellow,  come  here, 
Come  right  along,  you  merry  oW  dear! 
Little  Jack  Pumpkm  Face,  how  do  you  do? 
Little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,  how  do  you  do? 
O  you're  the  very  best  fellow,  come  here 
O  you  little  Jack  Pumpkin  Face,!  how  do 
you  do? 

Somebody'8  Birthday 

This  is  somebody's  birthday, 

Just  as  sure  as  fate; 
Some  little  boy  is  six  years  old, 

Some  little  girl  is  eight. 
Some  little  boy  is  three  to-day, 

Some  little  girl  thirteen. 
Some  little  twins  are  exactly  two  — 

Two  apiece,  I  mean. 

Some  one  is  eating  his  birthday  cake 

And  laughing  over  the  plums; 
Some  one  is  counting  her  birthday  dolls 

On  all  her  fingers  and  thumbs. 
Some  one  is  bouncing  his  birthday  ball 

Or  winding  her  birthday  watc5i, 
Some  one  is  not  too  wise  or  tall 

For  birthday  butter-scotch. 

Think  of  the  beautiful  birthday  books. 

Think  of  the  birthday  cheer. 
Think  of  the  birthday  happiness 

Every  day  in  the  year! 
Every  day  in  the  year,  my  dear. 

Every  day  we're  alive,     ^ 
Some  happy  child  is  one  or  two, 

Or  three  or  four  or  five. 

—  Youth's  Companion 


of  the  grade  schools  at  Grand  Island. 
She  had  been  re-elected  to  the  positk>n 
and  had  intended  to  leave  for  Grand 
Island  the  day  of  the  tragedy  to  arrange 
for  the  re-opening  of  school  the  following 
Monday. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
tragedy  the  Teachers  Casualty  Under- 
writers paid  the  accidental  death  benefit 
of  one  thousand  dollars  to  her  beneficiary. 


A  Prompt  Settlement 

The  Fremont  (Nebraska)  Evening 
Tribune  of  August  27,  1917,  announced 
the  tragic  death  of  Miss  Gertrude  Arm- 
stead,  of  North  Bend,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Armstead  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  For  five  years  she  taught  in  the 
Fremont  schools,  three  years  ago  resign- 
ing to  take  a  position  of  principal  of  one 


TEACHERS 


YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  urow  dull  and  lusterless,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  uxt  Moving  Pictures  came,  i  t  nas  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glasses  —  or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly  —  will  find 
great  relief  in  Murine  applications.  ^.   „  ^ 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Imtatcd  by  Chalk  Dust 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  oy  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to.  Restore 
Normal  Conditions.  Murine  docs  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chica^, 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist  | 
supplies  yoa  with  Murine. 
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HISTORIES,  write  for  infor- 
mation concerning  Morris' 
books,  one  million  of  which 
have  been  sold.  Andrews' 
History  for  high  schools  and 
Andrews'  Brief  History  for  7th 
and  8th  grades. 


LANGUAGE   BOOKS  of 

exceptional  merit,  you  should 
not  fail  to  consider  Wilcox's 
Daily  English  Lessons  for  all 
elementary  grades. 

AN    AGRICULTURAL 

TEXT  BOOK,  of  course 
you  want  the  best,  and  that  is 

Davis's  Productive  Farming 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY 

Philadelphia        Chicago        Boston 


Annette 
Kellermann 
Speaks  to 
You:   "N 

Do  you  value 
perfect  O 
beahb      • 


*Do  you  wmnt 
m  good  O 
Hgure       • 


M  You  should  mad 
cmn  hmve  BOTH.' 


You  should  have  the  health  that 
brings  the  joy  of  STRENGTH,  VIGOR, 
ENERGY  and  ENTHUSIASM  into 
your  life:  And  you  can  have  it  simply 
by  following  my  instructions. 

As  a  child  I  was  sickly,  puny  and  in- 
formed and  spent  much  of  my  early  life 
in  the  effort  to  overcome  these  handicaps. 

I  WAS  SUCCESSFUL.  I  am  a  living 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
intell^tly  following  my  system. 

Millions  have  seen  in  my  photoplays, 
Neptune's  Daughter  and  A  Daughter  of 
the  Gods,  the  evidence  of  the  success  of 
my  methods. 

Having  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  my  system,  I  broadened  and  adapted 
it  to  meet  the  needs  of  others.  The  re- 
sults which  I  have  accomplished  for  my- 
self I  have  helped  others  to  attain  for 
themselves.  Many  thousands  of  the 
most  intelligent  women  in  the  world  have 
taken  my  course  of  instructions.  Their 
success  has  made  them  my  friends  —  a 
large  percentage  of  my  pupils  have  come 
to  me  through  the  recommendation  of 
others. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  I  can  do. 
I  will  tell  what  I  have  done. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  new  book,  "The  Body  Beauti- 
ful." It  is  fully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  myseft.  explaining  my  system, 
and  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Surely  it's  worth  your  while  to  find  out 
more  about  what  I  can  do  for  you! 

Send    two-cent    stamp    tor 
"The  Body  Beeutiful"  to-day. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 

Suite  SUP,   12  W.  31st  St.,   New  York 
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DRAWING-PAINTING 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mali 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Home  study  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Wash  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  Oil  Painting, 
lUuatrating  and  Cartooning. 
You  can  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your 
name  s(M  address  brings  you  full 
particiilars  of  this  unusual  otter 
W  return  mail  and  our  handsome 
illttstrated  Art  Annual. 
HNB  ARTSINSTITUTE,  Slirfto  St7.  OMka.  Nib. 


PRIMARY  METHODS  ^v  corrcspocdtfia. 
A  iichniUtf  pnLcticiiL  traininE!;  in  t^c  bi-^t  tdetfiods  qI 
teaching.     &iayterni-^.     AJrJrciia 

ISELLJR  a  COOPER, 
Ef  T.  StAt«  Nor  matt  Jc»lin«Aa  City.  T«nn. 


i 


|A  BANKER 


,.„      AHESlCAN   SHHOOL  OF    HANKING 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

fUTSKSSif     "    " 

rin«w  PUvsTMoUob  Sod 


Soiws.  niaaferated  Songs.  PaattMnlm* 

^_ 'l^rs*   tsMaaox,   Psatomlmas.  Special 

Bolntaininnts  fprsU  Holidays.  mn«tfeb«  Jolw^  Hand 


PingwPUvs. 

Soofs,  Shadow  PI 


Books.  Maka-Up  Goods,  oto. 
For  aU  agM  and  oocarioas. 
Larga  eatalet  Pre*.  Bvsry 
Tsaslisr  should  have  ona. 
T.  ft.  DBNIMUi  A  CO. 
~        57     .   OHIOACO 


iUcitaMona.PdU»U^ 

"^  ]>aao«,OpOT«ttaa.Hasiealpleeas, 


Spaakan, 
i.Hastaal] 


NtwUk 

faU  of 


MRtllMtl 
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/\RATIONS»  Debates,  Essays,  Discussions,  etc» 
^^  prepaxed  .  to  order.      Fifteen  years'  experaence. 

MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY 
1^  Callahan  Bank  BIdg.  Dayton,  Ohio 

EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  pby  a  week..  Daman d 
Oreater  Th^  Supply.  Yon  can  w/jte.tbem.  We 
show  yoQ  how.  Send  for  free 'booklet,  valuable  infor- 
mation  and  special  prize  offer.  CHICAQO  PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIOHT  COLLEOE,  Box  278  V.S,  Chicago 

FREE   TO  TEACHERS 

Get  a  5  z  8  ft.  Bunting  Flag,  a  Framed  Picture  of 
Washington ,  or  Lino^n ,  (20  z  26  inches) ,  or  a  high  grade 
penal  sharpener 

For  Your  Schoolroom 

By  iiaving  your  pupib  dispose  of  our  quality  lea^penc^Is 
or  Piaure  post  gu-ds,  as  selected.  A  92.50  order  for  the  - 
pencil  sharoener,  or  a  $5.00  ordet  f  or  Flag  or  F^mcd 
Picture.  Pencib  sell  at  6c  each,  post  cards  at  10c  per 
packa^  of  19  high  ^de  cards.  Assortment  if  desired. 
All  shipmentsprepaid.  SattsfieiCtioa  guarantee!.  Order 
to-day.  Dept.  100 

Tlia  Lea  Coinpaiiy»  Saginaw  (W.  SOyMich. 


Verses  to  Learn 


The  Brothers 

One  little  brother  is  short  and  slow, 
The  other  is  taller  and  he  can  run, 

For  he  takes  twelve  steps  with  his  longer 
1^ 
Whue  his  brother  is  taking  6ne. 

One  little  brother  a  bell  must  ring 
With  every  step  he  slowly  makes; 

But  the  other  runs  gaily  from  mom  till 
night, 
Nor  cares  to  notice  the  steps  he  takes. 

He  who  loves  riddles  may  guess  me  this 

one  — 
Who  are  the  brothers  and  where  do  they 

run? — SU  Nicholas 

Little  Moon 

Little  moon,  little  moon, 

Out  across  the  sea. 
Where  will  you  be  going,  dear, 

Far  away  from  me? 

O,  if  I  were  one  small  star, 

I  would  follow  you, 
Way,  away,  behind  the  world 

All  sunset  through. 

Little  moon,  little  moon. 

Sharp  and  silvery. 
Where  were  you  the  whole  day  long? 

Dear,  what  did  you  see? 

Fairy  fields  and  palaces? 

Queens  with  golden  hair? 
Pu^le  fruit  on  silver  trees? 

Damsels  dancing  there? 

Little  moon,  little  moon, 

Out  across  the  sea. 
You  have  seen  such  lovely  things 

You  almost  frighten  me! 
—  Fannie  S,   Davis  y   in   Good  Home- 
keeping 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    1890. 


T«lepboiie  Coooectioo 


Miss  B.  F.  FOSTER,  Manaiser. 

Miss  T.  M.  HA5TINQ5,  AcUng  Manager 


>Ci.oo33.    I8l^iree^9    ]BoAeonL« 


THE    FIGKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS    TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 

This  is  an  age  of  •pecialltts  ~  it's  ao  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uadiam    iMn 

Free  Literature.     Address  MAhlUN,   INU. 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established  1866 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  superior 

people.  We  register  only  reli- 
able candidates.  Services  free 
to  school  officials. 


353  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Charles  W.  Mulforo,  Prop. 

Chicago  Office,  iU  Se.  Wabash  Ats. 

Norman  Plass,  Manager 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

NO    ADVANCE    PEE 


38th  year.  First  class  eqiupmeDt.  Operates  locally  and  nationally. 
Direct  calls  from  school  officers.  Direct  recommendations.  Well 
[Vepared  teachers  hi  great  demand.    205  D  7th  St,  Allentown,  Pa:*. 


Here  is  our  love  to  3rou,  flag  of  tbe  fi« 

and  flag  of  the  tried  and  the  tru;: 
Here  is  our  love  to  your  streaming  stnp 

and  your  stars  in  a  field  of  blue; 
Native  or  foreign,  we're  children  all  of  t 

land  over  which  you  fly, 
And,  native  or  foreign,  we  love  the  b 

for  which  it  were  sweet  to  die. 
—  Denis  A .  McCarh^ 

Somebody's  Knocking 

There's  somebody  knocking.     Haikl  r 

can  it  be! 
It's  not  at  the  door!  no,  it's  in*tlie  elm  ti 
I  hear  it  again;  it  goes  rat-a-UUf 
Now,  what  in  the  world  is  the  meaning 

that?    . 
I  think  I  can  tell  you.    Ah,  yes!  it  isl 
It's  young  Master  Woodpecker,  galk 

and  free. 
He's  dressed  very  handsomdy  (rat-a-ts 

tat). 
Just  like  a  yoimg  dandy,  so  comely  i 

fat. 
He's  making  his  visits  this  morning,  ^ 

see: 
Some  friends  of  his  live  in  that  elm  tn 
And  as  trees  have  no  door-bells  (rat- 
tat-tat) 
Of  course  he  must  knock;  what  is  plain 

than  that? 
Now  old  Madam  Bug  hears  him  rap  at  h 

door: 
Why  doesn't  she  come?    Does  she  tliii 

him  a  bore? 
She  sta)rs  in. her  chamber  and  keeps  va 

still. 
I  guc^ss  she's  afraid  he's  brijoging  d  bill 
"I've  seen  you  before,  my  good  master 

says  she; 
**  Although  I'm  a  bug,  sir,  you  can't  huu 

bug  me. 
Rap  on,  if  you  please  I    At  your  rappini 

laugh. 
I'm  too  old  a  bug  to  be  cau^t  with  y^ 

chaff.**  —  The  Nursery 

Story  of  Columbus 

Of  aU  the  stories 
Teacher  knows. 

Which  one  is  best 
Do  you  suppose? 

The  one  of  Columbus 
And  how  he  sailed 

Across  strange  seas. 
And  never  failed. 

Until  he  found 
A  Country  new, 

Where  Red  Men  came 
His  ships  to  view. 

I'd  ike  to  have  seen 
Him  proudly  kneel 

Beneath  the  Flag 
Of  old  Castile. 

There  on  the  shore 
In  the  morning  light  — 

It  must  have  been 
A  splendid  sight! 

If  he'd  but  known, 
Hooray!    Hooray! 
^-^e'd  found  my  Land  — 

itizedbyLj(A"^'"'^'e 
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The  little  birds,  how  sweet  they  sing  I 

O  let  them  joyous  live  I 
And  never  seei  to  take  a  life 

That  you  can  never  give. 

—  Cclesworihy 

A  Bird  Tangle 

It  boasts  no  grandeur,  this  wild  place  of 
ours; 
It  was  not  made  for  palaces  or  kings; 
It  has  no  jewels  but  the  wayside  flowers; 
Nor  gold,  save  that  which  every  sunset 
brings. 

A  myrtle  carpet  ^reads  beneath  our  feet 
And  from  that  sumach-bush  among  the 
trees 
There  comes  a  song.    O  robin,  were  the 
sweet 
Wild  strains  of  Pan  half  so  divine  as 
these? 

Among  the  clovers  bending  down  before 
Our  steps,  a  mother  bird  chants  joyously. 

A  tiny  nest,  three  speckled  eggs,  what  more 
Is  needed  to  complete  her  melody? 

A  little  comer  of  this  world  of  ours, 
\Vhere  we  may  be  away  from  other 
things; 
Be  boon  companions  of  the  summer  flow- 
ers. 
And  learn  to  love  our  little  friends  with 
wings.  —  Mary  B.  BoynUm 

A  Revolt 

The  numbers  Two,  Naught,  One,  Three, 
Four, 

And  Seven,  Nine,  Six,  Five,  Eight, 
Last  night  upon  the  schoolroom  floor 

Engaged  in  hot  debate; 
.\nd  eadi,  regardless,  tried  to  show 
The  rest  too  high  were,  he  too  low, 
.\nd  claimed  he  cause  had  to  be  nettled* 
That  thus  his  station  had  been  settled; 
'*I'd  like  to  see,"  cried  waspish  Three, 
*'  How  Six  is  twice  as  big  as  me!" 
'*  And  I  would  just  inquire,"  snapped  Two, 
'*  Why  I  am:  not  as  big  as  you! 
Look  here  —  although  I'm  on  my  knees, 
I'm  quite  as  tall,  sir,  if  you  please!" 
Said  Eight:  "  And  why  should  I  not  count ' 
As  much  as  Nine  does  in  amount? 
He  has  but  one  loop,  I  declare, 
And  I  hat^«  two-— it  isn't  fair!" 
'That's  90^"  agreed  Six,  with  a  frown, 
f'WTio  turfied  him  up,'  and  turned  me 
'       down?"/ 

And  MOW  Whold  Eight,  Nine,  and  Six 
Exchanging  words  as  cross  as  sticks. 
.\nd  Naught  refused  to  be  thus  named. 
But  in  a  petty  rage  exclaimed: 
**  Though  I  am  Naught,  you  other  chaps 
Have  often  noticed  it,  perhaps. 
That  when  they  glimpse  me  at  your  side 
Ten  times  your  worth  is  multiplied!" 
And  higher  still  the  hubbub  swelled 
As  every  member  there  rebelled 
.\gainst  those  arrogant  old  mentors, 
The  first  arithmetic  inventors. 
And  each  would  far  outrank  the  other. 
And  none  would  listen  to  his  brother, 
And  Naught  declined  to  yield  to  One 

And  Six  or  Nine  to  Eight  — 
But  witness  all  the  mischief  done 

On  little  Jamie's  slate! 

—  Edmn  L,  Sabin,  in  New  York  Com- 
menial  Advertiser 


The  Endless  Story 

A  tiny  drop  of  water 

Within  the  ocean  lay; 
A  coaxing  sunbeam  caught  her 

And  bore  her  far  away; 
Up,  up,  and  higher  still,  they  go, 

With  gentle  motion  soft  and  stow. 

A  little  cloud  lay  sleeping 

Upon  the  azure  sky, 
A  little  spring  came  dripping 

The  moss  and  ferns  among; 
A  silver  rill  went  tripping^ 
But  soon  she  fell  a-weepmg, 

As  cold  the  wind  rushed  by, 
And  cried  and  cried  herself  away  — 

It  was  a  very  rainy  day. 

The  little  raindrops  sinking 

Ran  trickling  through  the  ground, 
And  set  the  brooklets  drinking 

In  all  the  country  round; 
But  some  with  laughing  murmur  said, 

"We'll  farther  go,"  and  on  they  sped. 

And  singing  sweet  along. 
And  calling  others  to  its  side 

Until  it  rolled  —  a  river's  tide. 

And  with  the  ocean  blending 

At  last  its  waters  run. 
"This  is  the  story's  ending?" 

Why,  no!   'tis  just  begun; 
For  in  the  ocean,  as  before, 

The  drop  of  water  lay  once  more. — Sd, 


War  Opens  Hundreds  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs  to  Teachers 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment examinations  soon  to  be  held  throughout 
entire  country.  The  positions  to  be  filled 
pay  from  $1200  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and   annual    vacations,    with    fuU    pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute;  Dept  H221,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
manv  sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


PRETTY  CLASS  ROOMS^ 

Fill    the  walb  wiUi    pictwes, 
charts,  pennants,  et&,  I^  using 

NIoore  Push-Plns 

Class  Beads,  Sled  PainU. 
M«rt  Pnh-IOi  HufMi,  tke  Hamger 
M-Uh  J  Tvnsi,  for  framed  pictures, 
-f  fiC  rTurrois,  etc.    At  Stationery, 
I  Jf      Hardware,  Drug  and  Photo 
'  ^      Suppbr  Stores.  I 

In  Canada  13c.    Samples  and  Booklet 
D«t.43,MOO:{E  PUSH-PIN  CO^  Phlladelpliia,PA. 


Cultivate  Your 
Natural  Beauty 

You  can  have  a  youthful  agpearaoce,  dear 
complexion,  magnetic  eves,  pretty  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  graceful  neck  and  chin ;  lumirian t 
hair;  attractive  hands,  comfortable  feet. 

You  can  remove  wrinkles,  Une&  pimples,  Uack- 
beads;  strengthen  sagging  facial  muaoes — have 
comfortable  feet, all  through  following  the  simple 
directions  ot  Susanna  CocroSCs  Physical  CvUmnrfar 
Pace,  N$ck.  Scalp  and  Feet. 

Thousands  have 
done  80b  No  drugs, 
no  apparatus,  no 
inconvenience,  n«^ 
waste  of  time,  na 
bi|^  expense — and  , 
quick  results.         I 

Send  postal  for  f 
latest  free  Book^  | 
let  coDtainint; 
many  beauty 
hints  and  all  about 
the  wonderful 
work  accom- 
plished by  the 

Grace  Mildred  Culture  Course 

Dept  19,        634  JHichigan  Ave..  ChicM^o.  m, 

{A  Divisum  qf  Susanna  Cocroft's  Physical 
Culture  Course\ 


TRAIHIie  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

+  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITALS 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  year  course 
preparatory.instruction.  Theoretical  and  Practical  daaa 
work  throughout  the  course.  Minimum  entrance  re- 
quirements, two  years  High  School  work.  For'inlorma- 
tion  apply  to  miSS  M.  H.  MACKENZIE,  Box  33, 
Traloinc  School,  Michael  Reese  Hoepltal,  Chlcefo 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AQENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  ¥• 


The  "ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES"  given  in  the  manual  of  the 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS., 

is  "THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  say  a  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent 
and  a  publisher.    Free  to  eastern  teachers. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Established    t33S 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

WMtfrn    Offict:   SPOKANE,   WASHINGTON 


OUR    BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business/V 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Schods  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO     ANY    ADDRESS 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS   NEEDED 

For  Eanergcncy  Vacancies  in  17  states. 

The  Largest  Agency  in  the  West. 

WILLIAM    BUFFER.    A.M..    Manager 


Rpc/<rMrrFACH£Rs 

/tCffVCY.  EMPIRE  BLDO.  DfsvER  COLO 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

specialists,  and  other   teachers 

WnSXigO.  PRATT,  Manager  C 


Recommends   college  and    normal  graduates, 

schoob  in  all  parts  tk  the  country* 
Advises  parents  about  echoob. 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

to  colleges,  public  and   private 
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NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN 


Stamford,    Conn.t    Nurse,  Tells 
How  She  Found  Health 

Stamford,  Conn.  —  "I  am  a  nurse  and 
su£fered  from  a  nervous  breakdown.  I 
had  no  appetite  and  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  and  nothing  seemed  to  lielp  me. 
By  chance  I  heard  of  Vinol,  and  after 
taking  the  first  bottle  I  noticed  an  im- 
provement, and  four  bottles  made  me  well 
and  strong,  it  gave  me  a  hearty  appetite, 
so  I  can  sleep  soundly  night  or  day.  I 
consider  Vinol  a  wonderful  tonic."  Edith 
R.  Forbes,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  reason  Vinol  is  so  successful  in 
overcoming  such  conditions  is  because 
it  is  a  constitutional  remedy  and  goes  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble.  It  is  the  greatest 
strength  creator  we  know  —  due  to  the 
beef  and  cod  liver  peptones,  iron  and 
manganese  peptonates  and.  glycerophos- 
phates which  it  contains,  all  dissolved  in 
a  pure  medicinal  wine. 

We  have  seen  so  many  wonderful  re- 
coveries like  this,  that  we  feel  perfectly 
safe /in  offering  to  return  money  in  every 
such  case  where  Vinol  fails  to  benefit. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Easy  to  Write  Deli^jhtful  to  Teach 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP 

It  is  as  feasible  for  Rural  Schools  as  for  Cities 
Free  Hormal  Coone  by  Conetpondence 
for  all  teachers  who  adopt  the  Palmer  Method^ 
Last  year,  thirty^  thousand  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  this  Opportunity  to  become 
proficient. 

TbeHIOH  SCHOOLPALMERMBTHOD MANUAL 
Is  Ka4y.    Ask  as  for  a  copy  of  P AUIER  PENMAN- 
SHiPPOINTERS  and  other  special  literature. 
Intmiries  SoliciUi 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

Se  Irving  PL.  Nmv  York.  N.Y.  PilnMrBMg..Ct4arlli9M^la. 
121  ItyMaa  II..  BertM.  Msm.  12  la.  Wakaih  A¥i.,  Oilaaga 
WMMMf  iuMng,  PhlliMplila  Fartyth  liiiMliifl.  Atlaiita.aa 

For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading  Qei  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION 

and  FUN  SERIES 


'^20^/^ 


OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Y0tir  Comfort 
—  Madam  — 

suiEs^tB  that  you 
uaec^f?  inaclect- 
i&ff  hoAt  sup- 
porteri.  Le^im 
the     dcHehi^al 

Hose  Supporter 

It  isidt-ntiJipijI  }yy\,\\^ 
QbUar    AlE'Rubbrr 

wliich  11  &  diitint-tiyff 
end  cxclu^rv«  fciUirt' 
*' VeWei  Gripi"  Will  not 
'*3tart'*  Ihreadt  of  tha 
3tockiJi|^,  They  give 
jtod  ti  ye  unci  d«f  f^cnafitbltf 
^-c u rii y  an  1 1  In suic  Heat 
JO  J  trim  J.rililL'^. 

QC0RQE  FI^OST  CO 
lAiktn  BOSTON 


James  Whitcbmb  Riley  in  the 
Schoolroom 

Almost  every  child  has  read  liogeringly 
Riley's  "The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  and 
it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  most  school 
children  to  know  that  they  may  have  an 
original  painting  of  Riley's  "Old  Swim- 
min'  Hole"  by  the  artist  Bixlei:,  to  sus- 
pend permanently  upon  the  walls  of  their 
school,  besides  a  genuine  Roop  bust  of 
Riley  in  old  ivory  and  a  lavishly  illustrated 
book  of  Riley  poems.  The  Greenfield 
Art  Company  of  Greenfield,  Indiana,  is 
distributing  again  a  limited  number  of 
mementos  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
direct  from  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hoosier  Poet,  whose  recent  death  has 
created  a  greater  interest  in  Riley  litera- 
ture and  associations. 

Best  of  all,  these  treasures  of  Riley,  on 
account  of  a  simple  plan  of  the  Company, 
may  be  secured  without  cost  to  the  school* 
Such  an  opportunity  for  school-room 
decoration  of  the  right  sort  rarely  comes 
to  teachers. 

We  are  certain  that  teachers  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  w^ith 
the  Greenfield  Art  Company,  113  Main 
St.,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 


New  Victor  Folk-Melody  Record 

The  following  is  among  the  newest 
Victor  records.  We  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  record,  which  can  be  us^  so 
effectively  in  connection  with  the  school 
work.y 

18330  (10  inch,  75  cents) 

(1)  Pull  a  Cherry.  (2)  The  Nighiingfllf. 
(3)  The  Fire .  (4)  Seesaw,  Margery  Daw— 
Elizabeth  Wheeler 

(1)  The  PostUion  (Taubert).  (2)  Lullaby 
(Lithuanian  Folk-Song).  (3)  The  Span- 
ish Gypsy  (Spanish  Folk-Song).  (4)  The 
Linden  Tree  (Schubert).  (From  "New 
Song  Book  and  Music  Reader,"  Fullerton 
and  Gray)— Elizabeth  Wheeler. 

This  group  of  eight  songs  for  children, 
which  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  sung  charmingly, 
is  made  up  largely  of  folk-melodies,  taken 
from  the  song  selection  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Fullerton,  Director  of  Music  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College.  In  the  first  four 
songs  the  violin  repeats  the  melody  with 
which  the  children  may  sing;  then  the 
voice  sings  the  scale  syllables,  which  should 
be  learned  as  a  second  stanza. 

The  second  group  of  four  songs  are 
somewhat  more  pretentious,  and  are  sung 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  The 
excellent  accompaniments  were  arranged 
by  Mr.  Rosario  Bourdon. 

This  Victor  record  is  so  made  that, 
while  the  songs  are  separated  by  \'isible 
spaces,  the  needle  will  move  itself  over 
unaided  and  play  continuously  through 
the  entire  record,  but  it  also  permits  each 
section  to  be  played  at  will. 


i?^ira3 


«jS* 


•nd  d«U  1918,orl919  only:  tlNtr  plaU  20<(  Moh. 
$1.80  dox.  Sttrllna  altvtr  8B0  ••oti.  fS.eo  dot. 
BA8T1AN  BROS.  CO.  - 


—  When  lx)ys  and  girls  salute  the  flag, 
they  do  not  merely  express  their  pride 
that  it  is  a  flag  honored  over  the  world  . 
They  ought  to  remember  that  the  Eag 
represents  the  country  to  which  they  owe 
duties  in  every  hour  of  .their  lives.  All 
the  time  they  are  receiving  blessings  from 
that  country,  and  all  the  time  they  have 
duties  to  that  country. 

-r  Edward  Everelt  Hale 


MADK  TO  YOUR  ORDKR  18^  AND  UF 
Catalog  fr««,  thowing  hundrcda  df  n«w  d««lgna.    Writ*  today.    Two 
popular  do*lgno  lllustrattd  mado  with  on*  or  two 
eolora  iMct  hard  onamal.    No.  8202  mad*  with  any 
8  or  4  Uttara  and  8  flguraai  8llv*r 
Plato  1  B#  oaeh,  $1 .  60  dox.    Star. 
ling  allvor  80^  oaoh,  $8.00  dox. 
No.  8000  mado  with  any  naiM  on 
band  not  axoooding  8  lattara.    Ra- 
malndar  of  pUi  lattarad  0.8.  or  H.8. 


The  Importance  of  Efficiency  to 
Women 

If  only  women  realized  how  much  in- 
creased eflSciency  would  mean  to  them 
and  how  easy  of  attaiiunent  it  is,  the>' 
would  not  lack  health,  grace  and  beaut> 
of  form,  because  these  qualities  inevitabfy 
accompany  efficiency. 

The  world's  development  during  the 
past  few  years  has  brought  home  to  us 
with  increased  force,  the  importance  oi 
efficiency.  To  possess  this  is  a  men* 
matter  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  right 
living.  Grace  of  movement  is  the  result 
of  thorough  bodily  control  —  of  making 
our  daily  work  an  aid  in  securing,  instead 
of  a  cause  of  losing  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  proper 
adherence  to  right  living  to  be  found  in 
this  country  is  Miss  Aimette  Kellermann, 
known  the  world  over  as  perfect  woman. 
You  no  doubt  have  heard  the  story,  bow 
as  a  child  she  was  puny  and  deformed  and 
compelled  to  wear  braces. 

Mss  Kellermann  imdeniably  proved 
that  a  woman  can  be  absolutely  what  she- 
wills  to  be  —  that  it  is  within  her  power 
to  be  healthy  and  beautiful.  Miss  Keller- 
mann has  written  an  interesting  book  en 
titled  "The  Body  Beautiful,"  which 
contains  many  photograi^B  of  herself 
showing  correct  and  incorrect  carriage 
and  how  the  body  may  be  built  up  or  re- 
duced to  normal  S3mimetrical  lines,  and 
various  dbapters  dealing  with  other 
phases  of  health  and  body  building. 

If  you  desire  to  make  the  most  of  your- 
self,  send  for  a  copy  of  this  book  while  the 
edition  lasts,  mentioning  Pkhcaky  Edcca- 

TION. 

To  those  addressing  Miss  Kellennann, 
12  West  31st  Street,  New  York  Cit>'. 
enclosing  two  cents  for  postage,  she 
will  gladly  send  a  copy  free.  ^ 


07gBaatlan  BIdg.,  Rochtatar.  N.  y. 
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A  Great  Commercial  Concern  as  an  Educational  Force 

America  must  feed  the  world!    The  war  in  Europe  will  be  won  on  the  farms  of 
America!    Increase  the  acreage!    Improve  the  yield!    Conserve  the  product  I 


"The  supreme  need  of  otir  own  nation  and 
of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  co-operating 
is  an  abundance  of  supplies  and  e^)edally  of 
foodstuffs."  "Without  abundant  food  alike 
for  the  armies  and  people  now  at  war  the 
whole  great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have 
embarked  will  break  down  and  fail/'  are  some 
of  the  wor^  in  which  President  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  farmers  of  the  country  in  his  "Ap- 
peal to  His  Fellow  Countrymen"  when  we 
were  definitely  launched  into  the  sea  of  war. 

These  and  manv  others  have  been  the  ap- 
peals of  the  past  lew  strenuous  months. 

This  gospel  of  preparedness  now  being 
preached  with  such  deserved  fervor  is  merely 
a  new  version  of  the  gospel  of  improvement 
promulgated  for  years  by  the  great  Inter- 
nationsJ  Harvester  Company,  through  their 
Agricultural  Extension  Department,  of  which 
Professor  Perry  G.  Holden,  famous  agricul- 
tural educator,  is  Director. 

This  Department  has  done  a  wonderful  work 
in  the  past  few  years  and  probably  no  one 
private  agency  has  done  so  much  in  sowing 
the  seed  of  improved  and  intensified  agricul- 
ture, which  is  now  to  bear  fruit  in  the  time  of 
need.  Through  its  methods  it  has  simplified 
and  emphasized  the  old  saying  of,  "Making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore," into  making  a  dozen  ears  of  com  grow 
where  there  were  none  before.  It  has  done 
this  through  the  aid  of  charts,  lantern  slides, 
lectures  and  actual  demonstrations,  and  at  an 
expense  to  itself  which  has  been  enormous. 
In  doing  this  it  has  not  waited  for  an  appeal 
from  the  people,  but  has,  through  wide  pub- 
licity and  advertising,  made  known  its  willing- 
ness to  help,  and  has  urged  the  country  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

A  visit  to  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
I H  C  was  a  revelation  to  the  writer.  He  found 
it  to  be  a  veritable  power-house  of  enthusiasm. 
Everyone  connected  with  it  was  an  expert  in 
the  une  assigned;  they  were  not  mere  em- 
ployees working  for  salaries,  but  inspired 
apostles  of  improvement  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  community  betterment.  They 
were  not  salesmen  with  goods  to  exhibit  and 
exploit.  There  was  nothing  to  sell  in  this 
huge  department  occupyirtg  large  space  in  the 
great  Harvester  Building.  There  were  ideas 
and  ideals  in  plenty,  ready-made. and  ready- 
to-send-out  over  the  country  wherever  there 
was  demand,  but  not  for  a  price,  except  the 
reward  that  comes  in  the  form  of  conscious- 
ness of  worthy  services. 

Their  creed,  as  stated  by  themselves  b: 
"The  sole  object  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Department  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  is  to  hdp  you  make  your  work  more 
effective.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  making  money 
out  of  charts,  slides,  booklets,  or  any  other 
material  prepared  and  published  by  the  De- 
partment. The  Extension  Department  was 
not  organized  to  make  sales,  but  we  do  want 
to  wont  with  people  who  are  in  earnest,  who 
leaUy  want  to  do  something  worth  while." 

How  do  they  do  it?  The  visual  method  of 
education  is  iised.  They  have  compiled  and 
published  in  the  form  of  lectures,  charts,  and 
lantem  slides  the  results  of  the  most  practical 
experiments  and  investigations  conducted  in 
America  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  with 
soil,  ::rops,  livestock,  seed,  insects,  plant 
diseases,  home  economics,  and  many  other 
subjects  which  directly  concern  the  farm,  the 
community,  and  the  home. 

We  saw  many  of  these  charts  setting  forth 
in  more  gn^hic  form  than  pages  of  print  could 
possibly  do,  the  facts  desired  to  be  impressed. 
A  large  drawing  of  two  pigs  starting  out  in  life 
under  exactly  Uie  same  circumstances,  but  fed 
by  different  methods,  one  of  which  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  period  weighed  75  pounds  and  the 
other  185  pounds  would  make  an  impression 
on  even  the  most  careless  farmer.  Another 
showing  one  good  cow  fadng  forty  poor  oues 
and  more  than  equaling  them  all  in  profit  for 
ayear,  is  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.    Others 


which  show  the  value  of  the  com  crop  and  how 
to  give  it  the  right  cultivation  for  the  best  re- 
sults; which  show  that  the  annual  poultry 
crop  of  the  country  would  build  two  Panama 
Canab;  which  give  graphic  pictures  of  how 
tp  rob  the  soil  and  how  to  enrich  it;  which 
^ow  how  the  fly  is  a  dangerous  scourge  and 
how  this  may  be  lessened  or  eliminated;  how 
household  economics  may  be  improved  to  the 
welfare  of  all  concerned  and  especially  of  the 
housewife;  the  value  of  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  the  school  —  are  merely  indications 
of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  illustrated  in  these 
charts.  And  then  there  are  the  lantem  slides 
elaborating  the  special  subjects  in  attractive 
form  and  the  prepared  outline  lectures  which 
go  with  them. 

What  has  been  done  with  these?  Thousands 
of  meetings  have  been  held  throu^ut  the 
country  at  which  these  charts  and  slides  have 
been  exhibited  and  these  lectures  given.  Ever>' 
state  in  the  Union  has  had  more  or  less  of  these 
meetings.  We  were  shown  maps  marked  with 
the  places  where  meetings  have  been  held. 
The  maps  of  some  of  these  states  with  theur 
numerous  points  indicated  looked  like  maps  of 
the  Milky  Way. 

The  history  of  some  of  the  educational  cam- 
paigns conducted  under  the  auspices  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  I H  C  are  marvelous. 
We  cannot  speak  of  many  of  them,  but  there 
was  the  Memphis  Trade  Territory  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Farm  Development  Bureau 
of  the  Memphis  Business  Men's  Club,  in  which 
the  I  H  C,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Holden,  fumisned  charts,  slides,  thirty 
trained  lecturers,  and  over  1,000,000  pieces  of 
literature  for  free  distribution,  and  during 
which  some  2100  meetings  were  held  through- 
out seventy  counties  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas.  Other  states  have  had  these 
intensive  campaigns  and  iimumerable  counties 
throughout  the  Union  have  been  covered. 

While  commercial  bodies,  Boards  of  I^ade, 
granges,  community  clubs  and  other  agencies 
have  co-operated  in  all  this  propaganda,  it  is 
through  the  school  organization  that  the 
larger  part  has  been  carried  on.  The  village 
and  rural  school,  the  district  or  county  superin- 
tendent, or  the  progressive  local  teadier  offers 
a  medium  for  the  greatest  cultivation  of  the 
project.  We  have  seen  maps  showing  how 
county  school  superintendents  have  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  equipment  in  a  regular  dr- 
cuit  in  every  school  under  their  control. 
Smaller  territory  has  been  covered  bv  the  same 
system.  There  is  nothing  which  brings  the 
school  and  its  teaching  into  closer  and  more 
practical  co-operation  with  the  community 
than  does  this  sort  of  work.  The  material 
furnished  by  the  I H  C  is  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional value.  It  puts  agricultural  teaching  on 
a  high  plane  and  makes  it  of  vast  importance, 
but  equally  valuable  are  the  demonstrations 
in  other  lines  of  education.  The  school  itself 
is  magnified,  the  importance  of  education  which 
shall  lead  to  practical  efficiency  in  life  is  em- 
phasized, the  causes  of  defection  from  school 
are  set  forth  and  remedies  suggested,  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  are  taught,  home  improve- 
ments are  indicated,  and  au  that  goes  for  com- 
munity betterment  is  covered  in  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the 
Harvester  Company. 

In  these  strenuous,  trying  days  here  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  teachers  to  secure 
the  proper  material  for  their  schools,  for  super- 
intendents to  benefit  the  citizenship  cd  a  dis- 
trict or  county  and  by  co-operating  with  the 
agencies  here  freely  offered,  carry  on  the  work 
which  will  tend  to  improve  the  sodal,' physical, 
and  financial  standards  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  work. 

This  great  manufacturing  company's  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Department  is  in  all  of  its 
work  looking  to  the  future  for  the  full  benefit 
of  its  methodS)  but  the  needs  of  the  present 
hour  make  this  lesson  more  impressive  and  for 
that  reaaoQwehavechoeenitaaourteit. 


NERVOUS,   RUN-DOWN, 

HAGGARD-LOOKING 

Women  and  men  suffer  from  blood  and 
nerve  conditions  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  better  remedy  than  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  Peptiron  Pills  taken  in 
conjunction,  one  before  eating  and  the 
other  after. 

These  two  great  medicines  aid  each 
other,  and  it  is  economy  to  take  both,  a 
four-fold  benefit  being  derived. 

Peptiron  Pills  are  the  ideal  iron  prep- 
aration — no  injury  to  teeth,  no  constipa- 
ting effect.    All  druggists. 

C  I.  Hood  Co.,  LoweU,  Mass. 


HAHNEMANN    MEDICAL   COLLBQB 
AND    HOSPITAL   OP   CHICAQO 

INCLUDINQ  TRAimNa  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

CoUege  esUblished  1855.  DipkMna  from  accredited 
high  fcbool  and  two  yean  of  college  work  required  for 
entrance.  The  Training  School  for  Nunes  is  open  to 
young  women  of  good  character,  ages  19  to  35.  Over 
5000  graduates  of  both  schooU.  The  institution  is 
endowed  and  owns  all  its  own  buildings.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  medical  school,  nurses'  training  school 
or  hospital,  address  DR.  JOSEPH  P.  OOIB,  D«ui.  Rox  il» 
2tl  I  OsMm*  Orivs  Avs..  Chlnoa. 


Suum    Cuique 

Every  puofl  has  his  own  books,  why  not  his 
own  pendlsr  Where  schools  provide  uniform 
pendu,  they  obtain  uniform  results.  Each  one 
likes  to  have  his  own  tools  to  use  in  the  school- 
room, the  same  as  in  the  home.  A  school  is 
known  by  the  pendl  it  uses,  Set  the  standard  as 
bkh  as  you  please,  and  there  is  a  DIXON 
PENCIL  to  match  it. 

We  have  a  School  Catalogue,  and  also  a  Pencfl 
Geogiaphv.  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to  all 
interested  in  the  selection  of  good  servKeable 
pendlafor  school  work.  They  will  help  you  to 
find  THE  PENCIL  THAT  FITS. 

Our  f  oUer,  PROGRESS  IN  PEDAGOGY,  may 
give  you  some  new  Ideas  that  will  help  you. 

Abundant  samples  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
ISoentsinr 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  g;?'ST«Sf£!SI^ 

8pe&b«r«,  tnalDffaas.  Plays.  Drltiii.  Omm^nt  SoniTH* 
Iffti-cbAa,  BntBrt&Uizzient  Bookn^  FlA2«»FflBtoonlii|f^, 

Bclucatloa&l  Books  mnC  Al<la  for  TooclicirB,  RaWnrd 
Oirt  C&rdB,  Draw1rD0.  &i»Wl¥>ir,  Coloring,  Alphfrbflt, 
Wumbpr,  Hi^adm^,  Report,  ftmd  BuH^-Work  Cojrd*, 
Ittit^ordH,  Certificate  a.  Dtplomftfl,  I>ribv1.iiff  SteacMs, 
SLn<;kbo&rd  BtiurtClli^,  Colored  StIckAp  P«ff4,  B«AdQi» 
Suu-«.  P^purg,  n^^dH.  Kama,  Tlef'<!lloar  Bewlntr  Cm-rd. 
Thrflftd,  PAinta,  Orayona.  EraBeirs,  Bdmaom,  M&pfl« 
0]ob*B,  Qbarta,  IMACkbGA.rdq^,  DVcUotuj-y  Haider*. 
AdOrDaa  tc»   A,  J,  POUCH  A  CO.,    ^HTAABH^,   PA. 


Illineis  Training  Scliool  Fer  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  State  Boaid  of  Nurse  Exam, 
iaect.  Offen  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  bosoUal.  2200  beds.  Private 
duyr  ezpcfience  provided  in  otner  tnstitutionsb 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requircsBcnts  of 

CemI  health,  of  age   (20^),  of  mod  moral  character, 
vhg  had  one  year  of  High  Sdiool  instruction  or  its 
educational  SQuivalent. 

The  scfaoolcatalog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appU- 
cationtothe 

SoperiotMident  of  Nones 
S09  Hooore  Street  Chicago,  Illinoto 


PASSAVANT  MEINORIAL  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
Oflfers  a  three  year  course  to  young  women 
between  ages  of  19-35.  Accredited  by  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 
Monthly  allowance  while  studying.  For  de- 
uils  address  Eliza  Cond^Glenn^Supsrintendent. 
149  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


m  YEARLY  INCOME 
-lU       FOR  LIPEI^ 

We  offer  you  this  prospect  for  an  invcstmenc 
of  only  SIO.    Write  at  once  for  full  deuils. 


$243 
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NO  COMMON  CLAY 
WAS  THE  CHOICE  OF 
ST.  GAUDENS  — 

The  great  master  of  American  Sculptors  was  a  constant  user  of  the 
greatest  plastic  clay  ever  produced^ — PLASTELINE — made  in  U-  S.  A.  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  His  '^Puritan,"  '*Diana/'  *' Abraham  Lincoln," 
and  other  famous  statues,  noted  for  their  perfect  detail,  were  modeled 
with  this  clay.  His  pupils,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  other  American 
sculptors,  use  and  endorse 

^  T  M 


THB  PURITAN— ST.  GAUDBNS 
Origtiiml  modeled  with  PLASTBUNB 


i. 


TW>iPE     HARK 


box 


For  school  use  it  is  preferable  to  common  clay,  or  any  clay  substitutes  on  the  market.  It 
is  ready  to  use  when  taken  from  the  package,  and  does  not  soil  the  hands  or  make  any  muss. 

PLASTELINE  is  economical  because  it  retains  its  soft,  plastic  consistency  and  nMy 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  every  grade  of  work  frcwn  the 
kindergarten  to  advanced  Art  Schools.  Put  up  in  one  pound  packages,  in  ten  artistic 
colors.    Send  lor  special  circular  and  color  card. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  SfHrlntffieldU  Mass. 

-■•      BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAW  FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO  t  Thorns  Charles  Co..  Agents        KANSAS  City  s  Hoover  Bros..  Agents 


FRANCES  E.  CLARK 

Educator,  Author,  Composer 
and  Successful  Supervisor  of 
Music;  Chairman  Public  School 
Music  Committee,  National 
Federation  of  Musical  Clubs;  Ex- 
President  Music  Section  National 
Educational  Assodation. 


Public  School  Music  Lessons 

Sent  FREE  to  Teachers 

Frances  E.  Clark,  leading  Public  School  Music  Supvisor,  has,  as  Director  of  the  PubUc  School 
Music  Department  of  the  Siegel-Myers  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  prepared  a  full  and  complete  Uni- 
versity Extension  Course  of  Home  Study  Lessons  with  weekly  personal  examination  papers,  covering 
this  vitally  important  subject  in  a  thorough,  orderly  and  progressive  manner,  thus  standardiziBg  the 
teaching  of  Public  School  Music  in  an  absolutely  authoritative  way. 

In  order  to  prove  the  remarkable  merit  of  these  lessons  and  to  demonstrate  their  practical  value 
to  teachers  in  the  quickest  possible  way,  we  will  send  absolutely  free,  and  without  any  obligation 
whatever.  Six  Regular  Lessons  and  Examination  Papers.  We  will  carefully  select  these  lessons  frcMn 
the  course  so  that  they  will  treat  on  some  principle  of  personal  interest  to  you.  They  will  not  be 
mere  sample  '* extracts"  but  the  genuine,  complete,  original  lessons. 

Lessons  by  Frances  E.  Clark 

Leading  Public  School  Music  Supervisor 
Wonderful    Help 


Personal    Examination    Papers 

These  Master  Lessons  were  prepared  personally  by  Mrs.  Clark 
and  provide  a  thorough  training  impossiole  to  get  from  any  other 
source.  No  normal  school  even  attempts  to  handle  the  subject 
so  thoroughly,  as  music  is  merely  an  incidental  part  of  their  work. 
None  of  the  "  summer  schools"  can  give  you  this  preparation  as  their  sessions 
1  ast  only  a  few  weeks.  Your  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  personal  examina- 
tion papers  bring  out  ansr  peculiar  difficulties  you  may  have  encountered,  and 
enable  us  to  give  you  special  help  in  connection  with  those  difficulties.  This 
makes  the  work  individual  and  gives  you  all  the  advantages  in  learning  and 
teaching  musk  in  the  public  schools  as  successfully  taught  by  Mrs.  Clark  for  years. 


Tkese  Lessons  Meet  Yonr  Local  Demands 

No  matter  what  School  Music  Books  are  in  use,  these  lessons  are  prepared  to 
meet  your  conditions.  They  have  been  carefully  developed  out  of  an  abundant 
ezpenence  of  years  in  actual  school  work  to  satisfy  every  requirement  that 
arises  in  teachmg  in  any  of  the  grades.  They  are  the  actual  lesMxis  dven  with 
...  .       .  .      ,-    .    „  ,..T   School. 


I 


wonderful  success  by  the  most  progressive  Musk  Supervisors,  Hig 
Grade  and  Kindergarten  Teachers  in  Amerka;  under  aU  the  varying  c 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Teachers  who  complete  this  course  are  able 
to  "pass  with  ease  examinations  in  Public  School  Musk  in  any  St^te.  Our 
DilMoma  gives  high  standing  with  Boards  of  Education  and  SuperinteDdents. 
This  means  increased  ability  —  more  monev  —  easkr  work  and  more  congenial 
conditions.  The  minute  you  enroll  you  will  be  able  to  put  the  instruttko  in^ 
immediate  practice  no  matter  what  grade  you  teach. 

Write  us  for  the  Free  Lessons  to-day.  Seeing  is  believing.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
stating  the  grade  you  teach,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Six  Regular  Lessons  without  the  slightest  obligation 
or  cost  to  you.  At  the  same  time  we  will  make  you  a  special  offer  by  which,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you 
can  continue  the  complete  course  leading  to  a  diploma,  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  on  easy  terms  so  extremdy 
liberal  that  you  hardly  miss  the  small  payments.  We  will  furnish  Extra  Special  Price  to  all  who  write 
for  the  Six  Free  Lessons.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  these  lessons  are  so  valuable  that  makes  it  good 
policy  for  us  to  send  them  out  for  actual  test  in  this  way.  Remember,  the  number  of  lessons  set 
aside  for  this  free  offer  is  limited  so  resolve  now  to  send  for  your  six  lessons  and  do  it  at  once. 

Univerrity  Extension  Conservatory,  '^^•^^X>^ 


Write  Us 

For    the   FREE 
Lessons  To'dayl 
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THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

91^^  lic^j^^  f^^'^^m  if  f  Ae  United  State 


tee: 


;\  I 


A   PROCLAMATION 
eside^t  of  the  United  States  is  also  President  of  the 


A9»^ca^>Red.0ross«  It  is  from  these  offices  joined  in  one  that  I 
'^if^te  yoii^aLwordt^of  greeting  at  this  time,  when  so  many  of  you  are 
)>^h^^^  year. 

'^  ^*The  American  Red  Cross  has  just  prepared  a  junior  member- 
ship with  school  activities,  in  which  every  pupil  in  the  United 
States  can  find  a  chance  to  serve  our  country.  The  school  is  the 
natural  center  of  your  life.  Through  it  you  can  best  work  in  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we  have  all  pledged  ourselves. 

Our  junior  Red  Cross  will  bring  to  you  opportunities  of  service 
to  your  conununity  and  to  othmr  communities  all  over  the  world 
and  guide  your  service  with  high  and  religious  ideals.  It  will 
teach  you  how  to  save  in  order  that  suffering  children  elsewhere 
may  have  the  chance  to  live.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  prepare 
some  of  the  supplies  which  wounded  soldiers  and  homeless  families 
lack.  It  will  send  to  you  through  the  Red  Cross  bulletins  the 
thrilling  stories  of  relief  and  rescue.  And,  best  of  all,  more  per- 
fectly than  through  any  of  your  other  school  lessons,  you  will  learn 
by  doing  those  kind  things  under  your  teacher's  direction  to  be 
the  future  good  citizens  of  this  great  country  which  we  all  love. 

And  I  conunend  to  all  school  teachers  in  the  country  the  simple 
plan  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has  worked  out  to  provide  for 
your  co-operation,  knowing  as  I  do  that  school  children  will  give 
their  best  service  under  the  direct  guidance  and  instruction  of  their 
teachers.  Is  not  this  perhaps  the  chance  for  which  you  have  been 
looking  to  give  your  time  and  efforts  in  some  measure  to  meet  our 
national  needs? 

WOODROW   WILSON 

PreMident. 


B03T0N  •  NEW  YORK-  CHICAGO 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SIX   NEW   BOOKS 

WHICH    WILL    WORK    FOR     INTEREST 
AND   ENTHUSIASM  IN  YOUR  CLASSES 

MORNING  EXERCISES  FOR  ALL  THE  YEAR.  By  Joseph  C.  Szndklar. 
CoaUins  906  moming  or  oDening  exercises,  tme  for  each  day  of  the  ten  school 
months.    Forallgradics.    Fourtfi large  edition.    Qoth,  252  pages,  76  cents. 

PRIMARY  LANQUAQE  STORIES.  ByALHAMBKAG.  Deminc.  A  series 
of  graded  drill  cards  in  language  toe  the  mt  three  grades,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  afford  the  teadicr  an  itUeresttng  wav  of  correcting  common  errors,  and  im- 
pressing correct  format  a  time  when  the  child's  mind  is  most  plastic.  Printed 
on  49  cards,5Vi  x  7>ii^cbes,  witha30-page  Manualfor  the  Teacher.  Illustimted, 
36  cents. 

.LANQUAQB  GAMES  FOR  ALL  GRADES.    By  Auambra  G.  Deiono, 
<«Urty  language  sames  designed  to  estoblish  the  habit  of 


i  nci^w  the  child's  vocabulaxy. 
for  pupv'  use,  75  cents. 


correct  speech  and  to 

Cloth,  90  pages,  40  cents.    With  54  cards 


GAMM 


lilK.  'iiiii' liiiL-i'niiLdi'iii'ii.ji 


NUMBER  GAMES  FOR  PRIMARY 
GRADES.  By  Ada  Van  Sione  HAtus  and 
LxLLZAN  McLean  Waldo.  Fifty -ei^ht  games 
designed  to  create  ao  active  interest  m  number 
and  to  make  the  child  skillful  in  applying  it 
<iirect]y  and  naturally  through  the  "make- 
beUeve"  element  and  the  idea  of  friendly 
contest.     Ck>th,  123  pages,  60  cents. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.  Bv  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Just  pub- 
lished, new  nom  cover  to  cover.  Contains  75 
recitations,  monologxies  and  readings,  30  quota- 
tioos,  15  diak>gues,  exercises  and  plays,  12  songs. 
10  fancy  drills,  6  acrostics  and  motion  songs,  6 
tableaux,  6  pantomimes,  4  games.  Paper,  160 
pages,  30  cents. 

NEW  COMMON-SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  B^  Lausa  Rountree  Smitb, 
AaiHxnt  ScHUCKAi  and  others.  A  one-book  course  m  music  for  schools  of  mixed 
grades,  with  20  ea^  lessons  in  first  principles  of  music  and  27  illustrative  study 
exercises.  Contains  63  new  and  appropriate  sel«:tions  and  52  other  songs, 
including  pritnaiy  melodies,  childhood  songs  and  lullabies,  songs  of  the  season 
and  for  special  days,  and  songs  we  like  to  sing.  Boards,  174  krge  pages,  40  cents; 
per  doaen,  $4.20. 

Oar  191 S  Cataloff  ^ff  Bookf,  Helpt  and  SappHet  is  now  ready!  — the 
complAe  standard  teachers'  guide  book.  Many  new  things  have  been  added. 
Mailed  Free.    Request  a  cc^y. 

BEOKLEY-CARDY  CO.,  Department  2B 

[Th*  House  of  Bettor  Material] 
312  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Around  the  World 
with  the  Children 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Qeograpby 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  Litt.  D.,  Author  of  "  Carpenter's 

Geographical  Readers"  and  "  Readers  on  Commerce 

and  Industry." 


This  is  not  only  a  new  textbook  but  a  new  kind  of 
textbook;  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
geography  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  it  makes 
the  basic  facts  of  geography  so  clear  to  the  pupil  that 
he  is  well  prepared  to  take  up  the  regular  study  in  the 
following  year. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Carpenter  takes  the  pupil  on 
make-believe  journeys  to  the  children  of  the  five  great 
races  of  the  world.  Through  imaginary  personal  ex- 
periences the  pupil  is  taught  the  fundamental  facts  of 
geography.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  there  is  the 
charm  of  a  good  story.  The  numerous  illustrations  — 
many  of  them  snapshots  taken  by  the  author — add  in- 
terest and  reality  to  this  first  presentation  of  geography. 


American  Book   Company 

New  York        Cincinnati  Chicaga        Boston        Atlanta 


Nervous  Disorders 

indicate  a  lack  of  phosphates  upon  which 
the  body  depends  for  health  and  activity 

The  nervous  system  is  nourished  by 
the  phosphatic  salts,  assimilated  from 
the  lood.  When  overwork  or  mental 
strain  causes  a  depletion  of  the  phos- 
phates, the  nerve-strenffth  is  weak- 
ened, and  headache,  brain-fag  or 
general  debility  usually  follows. 
Whenever  there  is  a  nervous  break- 
down, an  adequate  supply  of  phos- 
phates aids  to  restore  tone  and 
strength.  The  essential  phosphates 
are  available  in  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 

Shate,  a  successful  remedy  for  nervous 
isorders.    It  is  highly  beneficial,  as 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

renews  the  supply  of  phosphates 
necessary  to  heiuthy  conditions 

SoU  by  Draggitta    Send  for  Free  Booklet 
miMPORO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Pravld*iic*,  R.  L 


RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 


,^  STOKY 


"  Story-approach  "  method, 
with  emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Mother  Goose  vocabulary  of 
283  words.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    32  cents. 


THE  WIDE  AWAKE 
READERS 

Wide  Awake  Junior:  An  Easy  Primer 

is  the  new  book  in  this  series. 

It  has  a  vocabulary  of  200 
words  and  a  repetition  of  forty  times  per  word.  Price, 
30  cents.  Also  in  this  series  are  the  popular  Wide 
Awake  First,  Second,  Third  apd  Fourth  Refers. 

A  new  book  for  second  grmde: 

THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK    By  Zoe  Meyer 

A  new  nature  reader.    Illustrated.    40  cents.    Pub- 
lished Oct.  6. 

Two  new  books  for  tbird  grmde: 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

By  Blaisdell  and  Ball.    50  cents.    Published  Oct.  6. 

PLAY  AWHILE:  A  Dramatic  Reader 

By  Margaret  Doheny.    Illustrated.    50  cents. 
And,  of  course: 

For   Grade   I :  Cherry  Tree  Children.    40  cents, 
For  Grade  II:  Bunny  Rabbit's  Diary.    40  cents. 
For  Grade  III :  Merry  Animal  Tales.    50  cents. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind.    Burgess,    50  cents, 

LITTLE,    BR<^^N,&    COMPANY 

S4  ICACON  STREET.  lOITON  tIS  10.  WABASH  AVCMUC,  CHtCAM 
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The  Parent-Teacher 
Club    IV 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

Possible  Programs 

Julia  G.  Straub 

THE  program  at  a  Parent-Teacher  club  meeting 
should  be  designed  to  reach  both  parent  and 
teacher.  There  may  be  some  of  the  women  in 
the  club  who  enjoy  preparing  papers  and  reading 
them.  If  these  are  well-educated>  capable  women  who 
know  their  subject,  by  all  means  give  them  a  chance.  But 
the  papers  must  be  worth  while,  and  must  give  at  least 
one  new  vital  vision  to  the  club,  else  why  ask  the  others  to 
listen?  After  the  formal  paper  be  sure  to  have  an  informal 
discussion.  Many  members  who  would  dread  appearing 
OB  the  program  would  gladly  speak  a  few  words  informally 
from  their  places  in  the  audience. 

It  is  a  gOKxi  idea  to  call  upon  clergymen,  physicians,  and 
nurses  for  little  talks  that  will  be  of  practical  aid  to  the 
mothers.  In  schools  where  there  is  a  regular  school  physi- 
cian he  might  make  several  talks  a  year  to  the  club.  Note 
after  note  has  been  written,  interview  after  interview  has 
been  held  between  a  patient  teacher  and  the  parent  of  a 
child  with  adenoids,  defective  vision  and  hearing,  or  en- 
larged tonsils  —  to  no  avail.  Then  after  one  or  two  talks 
by  the  school  physicians,  the  parent  often  sees  the  folly  of 
h^  objection,  and  the  child  is  given  a  new  lease  of  life  after 
a  minor  operation. 

Clergymen  of  various  creeds  miake  splendid  lecturers. 
They  always  give  the  parents  the  thought  that  the  child 
is  a  gift  of  GcHd,  left  in  t;rust  to  the  mother  and  father  and 
teacher.  Food,  shelter,  play,  and  punishment  cannot 
help  becoming  important  in  redation  to  the  child  when  he 
is  viewed  in  that  light.  Oftentimes  the  clergyman,  by 
using  general  examples  which  he  has  gathered  in  his  pa- 
rochial visits,  can  show  the  parents  follies  which  seem  so 
trivial  to  them,  but  which  really  sum  up  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  child  for  good  or  evil. 

The  ideas  that  a  librarian  could  give  in  a  talk  or  two  to  the 
club  would  indeed  be  worth  while.  If  the  school  is  a  rural 
one  the  librarian  of  a  nearby  town  would  doubtless  gladly 
offer  her  services.  She  could  point  out  the  value  of  books, 
furnish  a  list  of  those  suitable  for  all  ages,  and  encourage 
the  fathers  and  mothers  to  read  more.  In  a  little  one-room 
school  she  could  work  with  the  teacher  in  formulating  a 
system  by  which  the  books  in  the  school's  bookcase-library 
could  reach  every  home  in  the  district.  If  the  school  is  a 
large  city  one,  she  could  influence  the  Public  or  Carnegie 
Library  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  ward  school  buildings 
to  which  assistants  would  be  sent  each  week  to  distribute 
books. 

If  the  school  is  a  dty  one  with  arrangements  for  domestic 
science  and  manual  training,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
teachers  of  these  subjects  give  short  talks  to  the  club. 
Samples  of  the  articles  made  can  be  placed  about  the  room> 
where  the  meeting  is  held,  and  the  parents  can  get  a  reaP 
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grasp  upon  the  work.  If  the  school  is  a  rural  one  where 
these  subjects  have  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  the  teacher 
may  give  a  talk  to  the  club  in  which  she  outlines  a  plan  for 
beginning  the  work  on  a  small  scale.  More  than  likely 
the  mothers  will  co  operate  at  once,  and  after  giving  a  few 
socials  and  bazaars,  will  place  in  her  hands  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  whether  city  or  county, 
ought  by  all  means  to  give  several  talks  a  year.  He  coiild 
present  to  the  parents  the  futility  of  the  few  hours  of  the 
teacher's  labor  in  trying  to  combat  the  evils  learned  in  the 
streets  and  alleys  by  children  whose  parents  do  not  care 
where  or  how  their  waking  hours  are  spent.  He  could 
distinguish  between  the  punishment  given  often  rashly  and 
thou^tlessly  in  the  home,  and  the  discipline  of  the  best 
school-rooms. 

He  could  cite  many  instances  of  complaints  brought  to 
him  by  parents  who  had  no  other  proof  than  the  word  of 
the  child,  which  is  very  often  highly  colored  in  the  im- 
aginative way  of  youth.  He  could  suggest  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  parents  and  teachers  in  Parent-Teacher 
Clubs  ought  to  remedy  this,  because  each  could  learn  the 


aims  and  methods  of  the  other,  and  both  could  co-operate 
in  behalf  of  the  child.  / 

If  the  school  is  a  dty  one,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Priinary 
grades  ought  to  make  several  talks.  She  could  shoi^r  the 
parents  the  value  of  honoring  the  child's  individuality 
and  the  need  of  making  the  child  responsible  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  minor  duties  of  the  home.  She  could  point 
out  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  child's  phy^cal, 
mental,  and  moral  nature.  She  could  urge- the  attendance 
of  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  as  a  preparation  for  the 
later  school  life.  She  would  indeed  benefit  materially  if 
^e  could  persuade  the  parents  to  see  that  the  sensational 
type  of  modem  newspaper  does  not  fall  into  the  child's 
haiidb.  Every  news  sheet  is  bound  to  contain  some  items 
not  best  for  the  plastic,  imsophisticated  mind  of  the  child, 
but  some  are  worse  than  others,  and  these  ought  not  to 
come  into  the  homes  where  there  are  children. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  the  programs 
might  profitably  contain  local  musical  talent,  dramatiza- 
tions  by  the  chDdren,  exhibitions  of  ph3rsical  culture  work, 
and  short  talks  revealing  plans  for  benefiting  the  home, 
school,  and  community. 


An  Organic  Method  of  Teaching  Reading 


May  H.  Prentice 


E 


ELEPHANT"  is  an  easier  word  to  learn  than 
"cat"  because  it  is  connected  with  a  more  in- 
teresting idea.  ''Rabbit"  is  an  easier  word  to 
learn  than  "was"  because  it  stands  fdr  a  more 
distinct  idea. 

Interest  is  recognized  as  promoting  progress  in  learning 
to  read.  Primers  start  off  with  the  interest-flag  flying 
gaily  and  their  first  few  pages  lure  the  little  travelers  on- 
ward by  promise  of  immediate  reward. 

And  how  the  children  respond!  What  a  desire  to  gain 
the  power  to  step  "through  the  looking-glass"  of  print 
into  a  new  and  limitless  world!  But,  the  vision  fades, 
and  the  children  find  that  between  them  and  the 
Promised  Land  is  a  wearying  road,  in  whose  traversing 
patience  is  the  first  virtue. 

This  period  reached,  the  teacher  seeks  to  transfer  the 
operation  of  interest  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  read- 
ing to  its  mechanical  elements,  and  introduces  the  kitten 
which  says  "f-f,"  the  cow  which  says  "m-m,"  the  train 
which  says  "ch-ch,"  and  all  the  varied  zoological  and 
industrial  collection  which  is  supposed  to  aid  in  gaining 
the  power  of  word-analysis. 

Children  are  adaptable  and  imitative  creatures.  Quad- 
rupeds and  choo-choo  cars  impersonated  by  a  vivacious 
and  beloved  yoimg  teacher  have  charm.    Interest  reigns. 

Observe,  however,  that  this  new  interest  is  not  an 
interest  in  reading.  It  may  be  an  interest  in  "f-f"  as  the 
sound  which  Pussy  Gray  makes  in  an  encoimter  with  a 
pugnacious  poodle.  It  may  even,  conceivably,  be  an  in- 
terest in  the  letter  "f"  as  representing  a  soimd  necessary 
to  use  in  puzzling  out  the  word  "fat."  But  in  either  case 
we  iare  stUl  far,  far  away  from  reading.  Even  you,  reader, 
cannot  read  the  word  "  fat "  by  itself.  Various  ideas  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  mind  as  you  see  the  word  —  ideas  as 
different  as  a  chubby  baby  and  a  pail  of  soap-fat.  Until 
you  know  which  one  to  admit  you  cannot  read  "fat." 

Moreover,  the  process  of  mastering  the  long  list  of  sounds 
in  our  language  and  applying  them  in  word-analysis  is  so 
laborious  that  technical  skill,  skill  in  pronoimcing  words, 
is  imconsciousiy  made  the  measure  of  success,  and  the 
"story,"  the  idea  back  of  the  words,  is  crowded  to  the 
very  rim  of  attention. 

Necessarily,  too,  since  there  must  be  gradation  of 
difficulties  and  sufficient  drill  on  soimd-combinations,  the 
story  comes  to  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  sentences  chosen 


because  they  are  such  that  the  learner  at  this  stage  of  his 
progress  is  able  to  take  them  to  pieces  and  put  Uiem  to- 
gether again.  Frequently,  such  a  series  bears  as  little  re- 
lation to  a  real  story  as  an  alliteration  like  "Simple  Susan 
sold  sausages  saucily  September  Saturdays"  bears  to 
literature. 

Said  a  small  boy,  "My  reader  says,  'Dan  has  a  can.' 
The  next  line  it  says,  *Has  Dan  a  can?'  I  don't  like  that 
kind  of  reading."  The  poor  wee  lad  was  actually  inter- 
ested in  Dan  and  his  can,  and  not  a  bit  in  the  artistically 
presented  flat  a.  He  was  really  reading,  and  demanded 
literature  and  not  word-husks.  So  difficult  is  it  to  teach 
words  in  isolation  that  all  S3rstems  agree  that  they  must 
be  presented  as  parts  of  thought-wholes;  but  such  a 
thought-whole  as  "Dan  has  a  can"  is  such  a  pale  ghost  of  a 
thought  as  to  lose  its  compelling  power. 

The  little  child  is  intuitive  and  impulsive,  not  analytic 
and  reflective.  His  mind  "works  of  itself. "  He  is  capable 
of  very  little  voluntary  direction  of  it.  But  the  commonest 
types  of  primary  teaching  of  reading  still  ignore  these  facts, 
and  insist  that  he  shall  analyze,  reflect  and  act  upon  his 
reflections.  He  is  required  to  keep  his  eye  on  his  own  little 
wavering  mental  step§,  to  think  "which  foot  [thought] 
comes  ^ter  which,"  instead  of  moving  freely  and  confi- 
dently with  his  eye  on  the  goal. 

Thus,  the  means  to  reach  the  goal  having  been  achieved 
the  goal  itself  has  vanished.  Word-and-soimd  juggling 
has  become  an  end  in  itself,  a  skill  in  which  to  take  pride, 
and  has  been  substituted  for  reading. 

Teachers  woxild  rejoice  to  keep  the  eager  interest,  "the 
early  dew  of  morning,"  which  vanishes  sO  soon  in  the 
schoolroom. 

A  few  teachers  are  cutting  boldly  away  from  all  mechani- 
cal methods.  In  doing  so  we  are  influenced  by  the  con- 
siderations mentioned  and  by  certain  others  here  following. 

The  home  has  beaten  the  school  on  its  own  ground  in  tiie 
teaching  of  reading.  Children  who  have  learned  to  read 
at  home  read,  as  a  rule,  both  more  thoughtfully  and  more 
fluently  than  those  who  have  learned  to  read  at  school. 
EveTyone  knows  children  who  have  "just  picked  up" 
reading.  My  own  acquaintance  includes  two  children 
who  read  fluently  at  three  years  of  age.  Many  children 
learn  to  read  with  no  formal  teaching. 

Such  children  in  the  main  come  from  reading  homes. 
They  have  played  with  books,  they  have  listened  to  read- 
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ing,  they  have  asked,  "What  does  it  say?"  and  "Where 
does  it  say  it?"  Often  the  words  have  been  associated 
with  pictures  which  are  to  them  as  a  vocabulary  to  a 
foreign  tongue,  the  printed  and  the  pictorial  form  in- 
terpreting each  other.  The  words  are  absorbed,  imaged 
visually,  recognized  when  seen  again,  wUhout  conscious 
effort. 

Often  read  to,  the  child  some  day  attempts  td  read 
the  familiar  rhyme  or  story  for  hiioself.  So  doing,  the 
thought  brings  with  it  by  association  the  words,  while  in  adult 
reading  the  words  bring  with  them  by  association  the  thought. 
Even  in  adult  reading,  when  it  is  at  all  quick  or  keen,  a 
large  part  of  the  reading  is  in  the  first  form.  For  our  pur- 
poses, however,  we  may  consider  the  second  as  the  adult 
form  of  reading. 

How  does  the  child  who  "just  picks  it  up"  make  the 
change  from  the  first  to  the  second  form?  Manifestly, 
the  law  at  work  is  the  well-known  one  that  an  impression 
recurring  in  mahy  and  varied  connections  tends  to  be 
isolated  from  all  of  these  and  thought  of  by  itself. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  words  and  phrases  which  first 
stand  out  from  Uie  blur  of  meaningless  black  marks  are 
those  associated  with  the  most  interesting  ideas;  as,  Big 
Bear,  Little  Bear,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  elephant, 
monkey,  etc.  Of  these,  the  words  oftenest  repeated  are 
learned  first.  Mere  frequency  of  repetition,  however, 
does  not  cause  the  words  to  emerge  quickly.  Words  like 
"is,"  "has,"  "was,"  "of,"  "by,"  "for,"  etc.,  taken  alone 
are  long  in  being  recognized. 

The  difference  between  the  two  types  of  reading,  then, 
is,  first  of  all,  that  in  the  home  type  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  school,  words  are  put  in  the  backgroimd  and  the  story 
in  the  foregroimd;  the  story  is  essential,  the  words  mere 
accompaning  elements. 

Next,  the  words  are  always  seen  in  pleasurable  or  other- 
wise interesting  connections.. 

Again,  imtil  the  mind  by  its  own  action  dissociates  a 
word  seen  in  many  connections  and  thinks  it  as  separate, 
it  is  always  seen  as  part  of  a  vague  visual-whole  standing 
for  a  distinct  thought-whole,  the  printed  sentence  or  story. 

The  school  is  apt  to  say,  ""Words  first  and  then  ideas." 
It  says,  "No  vague  wholes,  no  gradually-clearing  impres- 
sions of  the  whole,  slowly  and  half-consciously  resolving 
themselves  into  distinctness;  but  a  hard,  sharp  clearness, 
extending  even  to  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  to  their 
various  sounds." 

The  school  type  of  reading  says,  "No  guessing,"  but 
at  home,  the  duld,  left  to  hunself ,  is  often  obliged  to  re- 
enforce  his  scanty  store  of  idea-symbols  by  judging  what 
the  next  thought  probably  is  and  trying  out  the  words  by 
this  judgment.  We  call  this  "reading  by  context,"  and 
wrongly  think  of  the  context  as  only  the  other  words  of 
the  text,  while  in  reality  it  is  all  the  related  experience  of 
the  little  reader. 

In  the  cxunulative  story  the  great  gain  is  in  contextual 

rather  than  in  repetitional  reading.    It  is  the  fact  that  the 

child  has  acquired  familiarity  with  the  thought-situation 

.  and  that  the  words  are,  in  that  situation,  what  he  expects 

them  to  be,  which  makes  the  cumulative  story  easy  reading. 

This  is  true  in  much  of  his  reading.  He  reads,  "The 
bee  said,  *Buzz'"  ("buzz"  being  to  him  an  unknown  word) 
without  difficulty,  because  "buzz"  is  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  a  bee  to  say.  In  his  small  way  he  has  done  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  does  when  he  sweeps  almost  at  a  glance 
through  a  page  of  print,  extracting  all  that  it  has  of  value: 
he  has  read  by  his  judgment  of  what  the  text,  having  said 
so  much,  must  say  else.  The  word  "nest"  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  is  read  in  the  same  way:  "The  bird  has  a 
nest";  "There  are  four  eggs  in  the  nest";  and  the  word 
is  finally  learned  by  its  use  in  many  similar  situations. 

The  adaptedness  of  most  of  the  popular  supplementary 
primary  readers  consists  in  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing instances,  many  of  the  words  are  easily  read  by  means 
of  anticipatory  ideas. 

Words  thus  mastered  through  use  have  very  little  con- 


scious attention  given  to  them;  the  sight  of  them  brings 
up  the  idea,  and  the  child  rather  reads  the  idea  through 
them  than  reads  them. 

Confessedly,  a  child  reading  by  the  organic  method 
above  hinted  at  sometimes  gets  the  soul  of  the  thought 
into  a  strange  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  lad  who  read 
that  the  cavemen  brought  home  "big  chunks  of  meat,*^ 
whereas  his  tesct  said  "large  lumps  of  flesh."  Note  that 
each  of  the  visual  S3anbols  stimulated  an  absolutely  correct 
idea-association.  Such  an  error  is  an  error,  indeed,  but 
it  "leans  to  virtue's  side." 

"They  are  perfectly  satisfied,"  said  a  scomer  of  such 
loose  methods,  "if  a  child  says  'beautiful'  when  the  book 
says   'pretty.'  " 

"I'd  mudi  rather  have  him  say  Tbeautiful'  for  'pretly* 
than  to  have  him  say  'putty,' "  retorted  an  undaunted  one. 

If  the  story  is  to  be  made  the  soul  of  the  reading,  it  must 
move  forward,  avoiding  tediousness.  We  must  forsake 
the  idea  that  "telling"  is  a  pedagogical  crime.  We  must 
cheerfully  and  willmgly  "tell,"  often  and  repeatedly, 
although  the  child,  too,  must  use  his  own  powers  aod 
his  own  knowledge  to  a  reasonaW«  limit. 

The  teacher  must  be  willing  to  wait  for  measurable 
results.  She  must  plant  ai^d  water  and  wait  for  Got 
to  give  the  increase,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  stored  ex- 
periences burst  into  bloom  (which  is  a  pretty  thing  to  see). 

That  children  should  learn  to  read  without  knowing  tte 
letters  or  their  sounds,  and  with  a  Tninimiim  attention  to 
words,  none  to  the  "little  words,"  such  as  prepositions, 
articles,  etc.,  is  a  confusing  idea  to  old-fashioned  teachers. 
They  overrate  the  value  of  direct  attention  to  isolated 
patches  of  experience,  and  imderrate  the  strength  of  repeated 
impressions  which  are  a  part  of  rich  and  complex  activities. 
To  make  plain  what  may  seem  otherwise,  I  will  describe 
one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  Uie  principles  above  sug- 
gested may  be  applied,  and  how  a  b^inning  dass  may  be 
taught: 

A  dozen  or  so  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  and  also  two 
or  three  stories,  such  as  "The  Little  Red  Hen"  or  "TTie 
Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,"  are  charted  on  large  sheets  of 
paper,  eighteen  inches  by  twenty-four  inches  being  a  good 
size.  The  rhyme  is  learned  and  "read,"  or  is  learned 
through  "  reading. "  This  is  wholly  imitation  or  memory^ 
the  whole  duty  of  the  child  being  to  look  at  the  chart 
instead  of  at  the  teacher,  while  he  says  the  rhyme. 
Several  rhymes  are  learned  and  "read"  in  the  same  way* 

Next,  the  teacher  draws  the  pointer  quickly  under  the 
line  or  thought-unit,  as  "Jack,  be  nimble,"  saying  "Keep 
with  me  when  you  read."  If  the  child  goes  too  far,  the 
teacher  only  says,  "No.  So  far  it  only  says  'Jack,  be 
nimble.'  "  Considerable  work  of  this  sort  causes  skill  in 
following  to  grow  with  fair  rapidity,  and  before  long  the 
children  can  follow  in  any  of  the  rhymes,  and  many  of 
them  can  themselves  trace  imaided  the  lines  they  "read.^* 

Some  day  the  teacher  places  before  the  class  several  of 
the  rhymes,  and  says,  "Which  rhyme  shall  we  read  to- 
day?" A  child  names  a  rhyme  and  selects  the  rhyme 
named.    This  soon  becomes  easy. 

Cautiously,  and  not  as  a  task,  the  children  are  asked 
to  find  a 'few  names,  as,  "Where  is  Jack?"  "Where  is 
'the  cow'?  "  "  'the  moon'?  "  Perhaps  labeled  pictures  of 
the  cow  and  of  the  moon  are  placed  in  sight,  to  let  the 
association  of  picture  and  word,  honored  since  Comenius' 
time,  do  its  silent  work. 

The  charted  stories,  like  the  rhymes,  are  read  to  the 
children;  "read"  (memory)  by  the  children,  and  clauses  . 
and  phrases  foimd;  as,  "the  old  woman,"  "a  pig,"  "a 
stick,"  "a  dog";  what  the  old  woman  said  ("Fire,  fire, 
bum  stick");  what  the  stick  said  ("I  won't  beat  pig'*) 
etc.  The  child  points  out  the  designated  thought-unit, 
not  a  word  at  a  time,  but  by  drawing  his  pointer  continu- 
ously under  the  whole  phrase  or  clause.  In  this  work 
he  does  not  necessarily  tell  what  is  said;  he  merely 
points  out  the  phrase  or  clause  called  for.  This  is 
varied  by  reading  a  little  way  (pointing)  afad  ^ving  tlie> 
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child  read  what  comes  next,  or,  more  formally  and 
approaching  drill,  "What  does  it  say  here?  — here?" 

When  these  stories  have  become  very  familiar,  the  tran- 
sition is  made  to  a  reader.  Here  the  comparatively  small 
type  makes  following  much  more  difficult,  and  the  child 
points,  or  rather  traces  with  his  finger,  imtil  such  time  as 
this  becomes  unnecessary. 

The  change  is  now  made  somewhat  decisively  from  read- 
ing which  is  largely  imitation  or  memory  to  what  is  more 
truly  reading,  using  as  far  as  may  be  in  interpreting  the 
material  the  small  stock  of  words  and  phrases  obtained 
from  the  chart.  Th,e  excellent  pictures  of  the  primer  are 
used  to  arouse,  not  merely  interest,  but  definite  antici- 
patory thought.    The  following  vdll  illustrate: 

Teacher    How  many  children  are  in  the  picture? 

Children    Three. 

T,  How  happy  they  lookl  Look  at  the  first  line;  tell 
us  about  them. 

<Hdp  may  be  needed.  K  so,  it  is  fredy  given,  the  children  reading 
the  phrase  after  the  teacher.)  ^ 

^Ch.    (read)    Three  happy  children. 

T.  Who  are  these  children?  (PainUng  to  them  in  the 
order  named. 

Ch.  (read)    A  boy,  a  girl,  and  a  baby. 

T.  Show  me  "boy,"  a  "girl";  "baby"  (the  words). 
Which  one  does  the  next  line  tell  about? 

Ch.    (by  comparison)    The  boy. 

T.    Look  at  the  picture.    What  does  the  boy  have? 

Ch.    (looking  at  the  proper  line)    The  boy  has  a  spade. 

T.    What  does  the  girl  have? 

Ch.    (read)    The  girl  has  a  pail. 

And  so  on.  The  questions  are  frankly  framed  so  that 
the  children  must  read  the  sentence  correctly.  No  long 
or  fixed  attention  to  any  word  is  required,  the  theory  being 
that  the  repeated  sight  of  the  word  in  connection  with  the 
idea  to  which  it  belongs  will,  with  economy  of  tune  in  the 
long  run,  give  the  child  its  free  use. 

As  famiUarity  with  the  printed  form  grows,  the  antici- 
patory question  or  statement  is  made  more  inclusive,  is 
used  for  some  especially  difficult  word  or  phrase,  or  becomes 
unnecessary.  Very  soon  the  children  begin  to  say,  "I 
know  what  the  new  story  is  about  —  it  is  about  a  little 
pigi"  or,  "It  is  about  a  little  boy." 

This  awareness  of  dawning  power  marks  an  epoch,  but 
for  some  time  the  work  proceeds  on  the  lines  laid  down. 
Perhaps  the  story  to  be  attacked  is  that  of  Little  Red  Hen 
aiid  Sly  Fox.  The  children  are  acquainted  with  the  Little 
Red  Hen  who  would  and  did  make  the  bread  and  eat  it, 
but  her  adventure  with  the  fox  is  new  to  them. 

The  story  begins,  "Once  there  was  a  Little  p.ed  Hen.'' 
The  children  know  "Little  Red  Hen,"  this  phrase  having 
fully  emerged.  They  have  seen  and  "read"  the  phrase, 
"Once  there  was, "  in  several  connections.  They  do  not 
yet  clearly  know  it. 

Teacher    What  is  this  story  about? 

Children  (looking  at  the  first  line)  About  the  Little 
Red  Hen. 

Teacher    Yes.    "Once  — 

Children    (reading)  there  was  a  Little  Red  Hen." 

If  they  fail  to  finish  the  sentence  the  teacher  gives  the  whole  phrase, 
"Once  there  was"  —  with  suspended  inflection,  and  the  diildren 
lead  the  whole  sentence.  In  either  case  the  children  have  (1)  read 
Independently,  "Little  Red  Hen,"  and  (2)  come  a  step  nearer  towards 
dear  knowledge  of  the  partially  known  phrase,  "Once  there  was.") 

'  Teacher.    What  does  the  next  line  tell  about? 

Ch.    (reading)    Little  Red  Hen. 

T.  Yes,  and  somebody  else.  Look  at  the  picture. 
Here  is  Little  Red  Hen,  and  here  is ? 

Ch.    A   fox. 

r.  This  fox  was  Little  Red  Hen's  neighbor.  What 
kind  of  neighbor  do  you  think  he  was? 

Ch.  (from  ideas  gained  from  previous  stories)  A  bad 
neighbor. 


r.  Very  well.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  neighbor -Little 
Red  Hen  had. 

Ch.    (reads)    Little  Red  Hen  had  a  bad  neighbor. 

T.  He  was  always  watching  to  make  trouble.  He  was 
a  sly  fellow.    Tell  us  his  name.  ^ 

Ch.  (who  do  not  know  ^^name'*  or  ^'sly,*'  reaa)  His  name 
was  Sly  Fox. 

r.  Yes;  and  a  world  of  trouble  Sly  Fox  made  far 
Little  Red  Hen. 

And  so  the  lesson  goes  on.  Re-reading  it  all  alone  is 
a  desired  privilege,  and  the  reading  is  usually  free  and 
vigorous. 

I  spoke  previously  of  "telling."  This  telling  would  be 
of  phrases  and  clause,  whole  thought-units  ra^er  than  of 
words.  In  fact,  however,  the  larger  part  of  the  help  given 
is  not  by  direct  telling,  but,  as  already  shown,  by  sugges- 
tions; and  this  aid  is  so  gradually  withdrawn  that  the  chil- 
iren  are  aware  of  no  change. 

Independence  is  to  be  sought  as  early  as  possible,  but 
the  ability  to  pronounce  every  word  which,  of  course,  no 
child  gains  under  any  system  of  reading,  is  still  a  far  re- 
move from  independence  in  reading. 

To  pre- vise  the  thought;  to  leap  forward  to  the  second 
phrase  as  determined  by  the  first  and  as  modifying  it, 
to  revise  the  thought  whenever  the  situation  as  increas- 
ingly revealed  requires  it — that  is,  independence  in 
reading.  The  habit  once  acquired  of  first  pronouncing  all 
the  words  of  a  sentence,  and  only  when  this  has  been  done 
trying  to  discover  its  meaning,  is  one  hard  toi  alter  and 
destructive  of  all  fluency  in  reading. 

*  Took  at  every  word, "  says  the  grammar  school  teacher, 
and  this  habit,  says  Mr.  Colin  Scott,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  hesitant  stammering.  "Look  at  every  letter," says 
the  primary  school  teacher,"  "and  think  what  sound  il 
may  have."    How  can  the  reading  be  aught  but  hesitant? 

More,  the  experienced,  cultured  adult,  coming  upon  a 
really  new  word,  asks  its  pronunciation  or  looks  it  up  in 
the  dictionary.  He,  in  fact,  does  not  know  the  sound 
of  the  letters  lintil  he  does  so.  The  doubter  has  only 
to  read  a  technical  book  on  a  subject  new  to  him  to 
be  convinced  on  this  point.  It,  then,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  child  dioxild  be  sucessful,  even  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  new  to  him,  except  as  he  finds  them  in 
a  vocabulary  especially  prepared  in  a  murdered  literature. 

Full  and  complete  independence  in  English  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  attainable,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  as  great 
a  degree  of  independence  is  attainable  under  the  organic 
method  suggested  herein  as  by  any,  while  in  the  more  im- 
portant matters  of  centering  on  the  thought-relations,  of 
judging  pix>babilities,  of  freedom  and  vigor  in  the  forward 
movement,  it  has  decided  advantages.  It  furnishes  no 
royal  road,  but  it  eliminates  much  of  the  drudgery  and 
barrenness  which  accompany  stress  on  the  mechanics  of 
reading. 

Futhermore,  it  is  economy  of  time;  for  the  time  spent  in 
learning  to  read  is  all  sp)ent  in  readng. 

November 

Ethel  H.  Chesterfield 

Hark!    Hark! 

How  the  wind  blows! 

Rushing  he  goes 

Over  the  land, 

Bending  and  twirling 

The  great  trees  and  whirling 

The  leaves  till  they  fly  in  a  frolicsome  band. 

Hark!    Hark! 

How  the  wind  moans, 

Murmurs  and  groans, 

Sighing  in  pain. 

Clattering  and  bustling, 

Die  down  to  rustling; 

Silence  a  moment,  then  —  down  comes  the  rain! 
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"N  the  fall  the  first  grade  children  of  the  Longfellow 
building  in  Wheaton,  HI.,  cut  figures  of  boys  and 
girls  marching.    They  mounted  tiiese  on  dark  blue 
construction  paper  and  they  were  used  for  a  border 
in  the  room. 

When  they  did  this  cutting  they  learned  the  following 
song: 

Our  Flag 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  we  march  along, 

With  a  beautiful  flag  as  you  see; 
The  flag  we  love  the  best  of  all, 

The  flag  of  oiu:  coimtry  so  free. 

Our  coimtry  —  so  free. 
Look  at  the  stripes  of  red  and  white 

And  the  stars  in  the  sky  of  blue; 
Hurrah!  hiurah!   to  oiu:  coimtr3r's  flag 

Forever  we'll  be  true. 

—  W.  E^Neidlinger 

In  February  the  story  of  the^'flag  was  told.  Sentences 
from  it  were  written  on  the  board  and  read  by  the  children. 

Betty  Ross  made  the  first  flag. 

Mr.  Washington  told  her  how. 

She  made  a  field  of  blue. 

On  this  field  were  white  stars  with  five  points. 

She  sewed  strips  of  red  and  white  together.  The 
flag  has  four  short  red  stripes  and  three  short  white 
stripes. 


It  has  three  long  red. stripes  and  three  long  white 
stripes. 
Oiu:  fiiag  has  thirteen  stripes. 
We  think  it  is  a  pretty  flag. 

The  children  were  then  given  white  drawing  paper 
6  X  9".  Upon  this  they  pasted  a  field  of  blue  3i  x  6". 
They  then  pasted  strips  of  red  cons^ction  paper  5'^  wide 
on  tiieir  white  foundation.  Little  silver  stars,  thirteen  in 
number,  were  pasted  on  the  field  of  blue. 

They  were  taught  to  cut  five-pointed  stars,  but  it  seemed 
best  to  use  the  sUver  stars. 

They  then  learned  the  following  song: 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 
But  there  is  no  flag  however  grand, 

Like  oiu:  o^n  red,  white  and  blue.  , 

Chorus 

Then  hurrah  for  the  flag! 
Oiir  coimtry's  flag, 

Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too;^ 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land  i^^ 

Like  oiu:  own  red,  white  and  blue. 


I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  are. 
And  I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 

How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a 
Of  glorious  red,  white  and  blue. 


flag 
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I  would  cut  a  piece  from  an  evening  sky, 
Where  the  stars  were  shining  through, 

And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high. 
For  my  stars  and  field  of  blue. 

Then  I'd  want  a  part  of  a  fleecy  cloud, 
And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright, 

And  put  them  together  side  by  side. 
For  my  stripes  of  red  and  white. 

We  shall  always  love  the  flag 
And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 

To  this  land  of  ours 

And  the  dear  old  flag. 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 


This  last  verse  was  sung  softly 'and  deej)ened  the  impres- 
sion of  love  and  devotion.  Sometimes  they  carried  flags 
and  marched  while  singing. 

Their  teacher  found  wall  paper  with  figures  of  little 
girls  knitting  and  cutting. 

The  children  cut  these  out  and  mounted  them  on  squares 
of  red,  white  and  blue  paper. 

The  figures  were  put  on  three  inch  squares  of  blue, 
then  these  were  pasted  on  S^"  squares  of  white,  and  these 
on  4"  squares  of  red. 

These  figures  were  used  at  the  top  of  our  board. 

The  children  were  then  taught  to  cut  a  Greek  cross  of 
red.  These  ced  crosses  were  mounted  on  oblongs  of  white 
drawing  paj)er  3i  x  5".    These  made  our  red  cross  flags. 

For  flag  staves  we  used  i"  strips  of  white  drawing  paper 
pasted  on. 

In  April  we  were  to  have  an  Art  exhibit  and  the  material 
that  we  had  prepared  was  mounted  on  dark  green  burlap 
in  the  order  shown  in  the  picture. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  during  the  preparation 
of  this  work  and  great  care  taken  to  do  it  well. 


Echo  Game  for  Monotones 

EUie  F.  Steinheimer 

A  child  who  can  sing  the  scale  is  chosen  for  leader  and 
stands  at'^'one  side  of  the  room.  On  the  opposite  side 
stand  all  the  monotones  and  children  who  cannot  sing  with 
the  class.  The  teacher  sounds  a  tone,  calling  it  oo  or  hoo. 
The  leader  sings  this,  holding  it  several  seconds,  for  each 
monotone  to  sing  the  echo.  As  soon  as  a  child  in  the  echo 
line  can  sing  the  tones  on  the  right  pitch  he  is  chosen  for 
leader.  When  the  majority  of  the  monotones  can  sing  one 
tone  correctly  they  are  given  two;  do  (high),  sol  —  calling 
them  oo-oo  or  hoo-hoo  and  holding  each  several  seconds. 
Then  three  tones;  do  (high),  sol,  do  (high)  and  do,  sol,  mi. 
Each  time  a  new  tone  is  taken  choose  for  leader  a  child  who 
can  sing. 

When  the  monotones  can  sing  three  tones  correctly, 
they  line  up  on  one  side  of  the  room  with  an  equal  number 
of  "singers"  on  the  opposite  side.  The  first  "singer"  calls 
(one,  two  or  three  tones  to  oo  or  hoo)  to  the  first  monotone 
who  sings  the  echo.  Then  the  second  "singer"  calls  to  the 
second  monotone,  who  gives  the  echo,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  Occasionally  this  may  be  reversed,  letting  the  mono- 
tones call  for  the  "singers"  to  echo. 

As  soon  as  the  echoes  are  sung  satisfactorily,  give  the 
monotones  some  very  short  simple  song  like  the  following. 
Sing  the  air  to  00  first.    Try  in  F,  G  and  A: 


^■ 


M 


■^ 


s^ 


:t 


m 


1.  Hoo-hoo,hoo-hc>o,hear  me  ca]l,Answer,answer,echoes  all. 

2.  Hoo-hoo,hoo-hoo,answer  we,£cho,  ech  -  o,  mer  -  ri  -  ly. 


But  here's  one  little  thought  for  us 

To  take  and  keep  alway — 
Two  helpful  hands  and  one  glad  ^^^^/^cs\c> 

Will  make  Thanksgivmg  Day.— 5e/ ^^^^^ 
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Helps  for  the  Arithmetic  Teacher 


Marion  D/ Paine 


This  department  apj)ears  every  month.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  suggestions  in  all  branches  of  arithmetic  teaching. 
It  deals  with  the  formal  as  well  as  the  concrete,  with  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  with  practice  or  method.  Teachers  are 
a^ed  to  send  in  questions  to  be  answered,  or  subjects 
which  they  would  like  to  have  discussed,  addressing 

Marion  D.  Paine 
\  Arithmetic  Department 

Care  of  Primary  Education 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

Beginning  with  the  January,  1918,  number,  one  column 
or  more  each  month  will  be  given  up  to  short  contest  letters 
on  specified  subjects.  The  subjects  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary have  already  been  given.  The  subject  for  March  is 
to  be  "One  Way  in  which  Experience  has  Helped  my  Arith- 
metic Teaching";  and  for  April,  "Three  Good  Spring 
Problems." 

(Read  first  the  November  problems  given  below.) 

The  March  letters  must  be  in  by  December  first  and  the 
April  ones  by  January  first. 

Primary  Education  offers  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best 
letter  each  month.  All  letters  sent  are  the  property  of  the 
editor  of  this  department.  Suitable  ones  will  be  published 
with  the  monthly  prize  letter. 

Twelve  Number  Ptoblems 

Use  for  oral  work  in  Grade  2,  and  for  a  written  lesson 
with  Grades  3  and  4. 

I  A  gray  squirrel  gathered  600  nuts  and  a  red  squirrel 
gathered  J  as  many.  How  many  did  the  red  squirrel 
gather? 

2  We  had  2  frosts  in  September  and  9  in  October. 
How  many  more  frosts  did  we  have  in  October  than  in 
November? 

3  Freezing  is  at  32®.  When  the  thermometer  says 
25"*,  how  many  degrees  below  freezing  is  it? 

4  When  the  tJbermometer  says  46^*,  how  many  degrees 
above  free7ing  is  it? 

5  In  June  the  sun  sets  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 
Now  it  sets  at  five  o'clock.  How  much  earlier  does  it  set 
now  than  in  Jime? 

6  In  November  the  sun  rises  about  half  past  six  o'clock 
and  sets  about  five  o'clock.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  a 
November  day? 

7  Thanksgiving  Day  comes  November  29.  How  many 
November  days  are  there  before  Thanksgiving  Day? 

8  The  Pilgrims  came  to  America  in  1620.  How  many 
hundred  years  ago  was  that?    (How  many  years  ago?) 

9  The  Pilgrims  took  100  days  to  cross  the  ocean. 
How  many  weeks  did  it  take? 

10  It  is  18  days  from  now  to  Thanksgiving.  How  many 
weeks  is  it? 

II  It  is  44  days  from  now  to  Christmas.  How  many 
weeks  is  it? 

12  It  is  51  days  from  now  to  the  new  year.  How  many 
weeks  is  it? 

Note  Have  the  figures  in  the  last  three  problems  correct  for  the 
day  they  are  given.  Calculate  the  first  number.  Then  add  26  and  33 
for  the  next  two. 

Type  Lessons 

In  response  to  several  requests,  a  type  lesson  is  given 
below  for  each  of  the  three  primary  grades. 

1  Counting  by  2s. 

2  A  Ruler  Lesson. 

3  Short  Division. 


1    Counting  by  2s — For  the  First  Grade 

Teacher  Children,  would  you  like  to  count  some  more 
to-day?  Have  you  forgotten  how?  Ehner,  will  you  call 
up  12  children?  .  They  may  stand  in  front  of  us  all,  in  a 
line. 

{Elmer  stands  and  names  11  chUdrenyWho  come  forward.) 


I  made  a  mistake. 


Teacher    Count  them  please,  Elmer. 
Elmer    1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11. 
Teacher    What  can  you  do? 
Elmer    Constance  may  be  the  twelfth. 

(Constance  joins  the  line.) 

Teacher  Everybody  count  as  I  point.  (She  goes  behind 
the  line  and  points  as  the  children  count,) 

Teacher  Who  can  divide  those  twelve  children  into 
groups  of  2?    Henry  and  James. 

(The  boys  do  so.) 

Teacher    Now  we  will  count  again. 

(She  points,  stopping  at  every  space,  so  that  the  counting  is 
«*e<W5  — 1,2— 3,4  — 5,6  — 7,8— 9,  10  —  11,  12.) 

Teacher  Now  count  again,  and  whenever  I  come  to  a 
space  we  will  all  clap  once. 

(She  points  again  and  the  counting  is  1,  2,  clap,  3,  4,  chip, 
and  so  on  to  12.) 

Teacher    Who  can  do  that  alone,  as  I  point? 

(Several  do  it  correctly,  while  some  fail.  Those  who  fail 
are  not  helped  because  they  can  learn  better  by  imitation  at  this 
stage.) 

Teacher  Now  say  the  first  number  very  low  and  the 
second  very  loud,  like  this.  (Illustrates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12.) 

(Children  do  it  in  concert  and  alone.) 

Teacher  Could  any  one  come  up  here  and  count  these 
twelve  children  by  2s? 

(Volunteers  do  so.    Then  the  class  does  it  in  concert.) 

Teacher  Margaret,  please  go  to  the  board.  Children, 
we  will  count  by  2s  and  Margaret  may  write  the  numbers 
we  say  in  a  column. 

(This  is  done.) 

Teacher  The  twelve  children  may  go  to  their  seats  now. 
Who  can  come  up  and  count  by  2s? 

(Several  children  stand  with  their  backs  to  Margaret^ s  work, 
though  where  the  class  can  see  it,  and  count  by  2s  to  12.) 

Teacher  It  is  recess  time  now.  We  will  leave  those 
numbers  on  the  board,  and  after  recess  you  may  count  by 
2s  on  your  desks  with  the  numbers  in  your  boxes. 

Apter  Recess 

Teacher  You  know  we  are  going  to  coimt  by  2s  with  the 
numbers.  Could  any  of  you  go  farther  than  12?  Go  on 
higher  if  you  know  how. 

{Seat  work  follows.)  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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2    A  RuLEH  Lesson  —  For  Second  Grade 
{Childreft  have  rul&s  with  half  inch  divisions.)  . 

Teacher  Please  take  your  rulers  out  and  lay  them  on 
your  desks.    How  many  inches  are  there  on  a  ruler?  , 

Frank     12. 

Teacher    What  is  12  inches? 

Frank    A  foot. 

Teacher    How  many  inches  in  half  a  foot? 

Dorothy    6. 

Teacher  You  may  all  put  your  fingers  on  the  six  inch 
mark.     What  is  six  inches? 

Dorothy    Half  of  a  foot. 

Teacher    Who  can  coimt  by  4s  to  12? 

Prince    4,  6,  9,  12. 

Teacher    Is  that  right,  Helen? 
.  Bden    I  thiAk  it  is  4,  8,  12..    He  got  mixed  with  the  3s. 

Teacher    How  many  4s  in  12?. 

HeUfi  (after  thought)  ^  Three. 

Teacher  Then  4  is  i  of  12.  Put  your  fingers  on  the 
four  iiich  mark  and  coimt  by  4s  on  the  ruler. 

Class    4,  8,  12. 

Teacher    How  much  is  i  of  12?    . 

Class    4. 

Teacher    How  much  is  J  of  12? 

Class    8. 

Teacher    Who  can  count  by  Ss  to  12? 

{The  same  kind  of  work  is  repealed  wUh  the  Zs.) 

Teacher  Now  we  will  draw  a  few  lines  on  the  board.  I 
will  give- out  some  lengths.  Please  write  what  I  give  you 
and  draw  the  Une  below,  i  of  12  inches,  Herbert,  f  of  1? 
inches,  Christine,  i  of  12  inches,  Ernest.  While  they  are 
working,  I  will  give  you  some  questions  to  find  out  from 
the  nilers.    What  do  you  put  with  9  to  make  12? 

PhUip    3. 

Teacher    How  do  you  know? 

Philip    Because  9  and  3  are  12. 

Teacher    What  do  you  put  with  7  to  make  12? 

Margaret    6. 

Teacher    How  do  you  know? 

Margaret    Because  7  and  6  are  12. 

Teacher    How  much  are  6  and  6,  Margaret? 

Margaret    12. 

Teacher    Then  7  and  6  are  not  12. 

Margaret  (counting  on  her  ruler)  You  put  5  with  7  to 
make  12. 

Teacher    What  do  you  put  with  4  to  make  12? 

Teacher    Put  your  finger  on  the  four  mch  mark,  Henry. 
How  many  inches  from  there  to  the  12? 
Henry  (after  counting  up)    8. 
Teacher    Then  what  do  you  put  with  4  to  make  12? 
Henry    8. 

(Teacher  asks  other  questions.  Children  check  up  their 
own  mistakes  by  the  inch  marks  in  the  ruler.) 

Teacher  Now  the  lines  on  the  board  are  finished. 
Catherine,  will  you  take  your  ruler  and  correct  them. 

Catherine  (who  finds  two  right  and  one  wrong)  Christine 
made  a  mistake  on  i  of  12.    It  should  be  8  inches  and  she 

has  9.  .    . 

Teacher    How  can  you  make  it  right,  Christme? 

(Christine  goes  to  the  board  and  erases  one  inch) 

Teacher  Jane,  will  you  erase  those  lines  and  send  some 
other  children  to  the  board  to  draw  lines? 

(Jane  gives  out  similar  problems ^  as 

\  of  12  inches 
\  of  12  inches 

and  children  draw  lines  and  are  corrected  as  before) 


Note    In  this  type  lesson  the  ruler  has  been  'used  — 

1  as  an  "object." 

2  for  ruling  lines. 

3  for  testing.  J 

3    Short  Division  —  For  the  Third  Grade  ' 

This  lesson  shows  an  easy  way  to  teach  the  process  of 
short  division.  It  is  really  two  lessons  in  one,  and  designed 
to  be  used  on  two  successive  days. 

Part  1    (Oral.) 

Aim:  Understanding  the  principle  of  uneven  divisors. 

The  following  are  placed  on  the  board  before  school,  ready 
for  the  arithmetic  lesson.  An  older  pupil  can  often  do  such 
work. 


|40        .141  |24     .       j33 


18 


|27  |14  111        _    |19  |35   ;, 

Teacher  W^  are  going  to  divide  these  numbers  by  5. 
How  rnapy  5s  are  there  in  40? 

AChild    8.  .         -      '        . 

Teacher    How  many  5^  ^re  th^re  in  41? 

Another  Child    8  and  1  left. 

Teacher  We  say  "8  and  1  remainder:"  How  many  5s 
in  24? 

A  Child    4  and  4  remainder,  \  7^ 

(The  entire  ten  are  thus  gone  through)  \ 

Teacher    How  many  of  those  have  no  remainder? 

A  Child    The  40;and  the  35. 

Teacher  Now  we  will  divide  all  those  numbers  by  9. 
Please  go  over  them  by  yourselves  first.  All  but  the  27  will 
have  remainders. 

(Teacher  continues  with  other  numbers,  hard  or  easy,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  dass) 

Part  2    Aim:  teaching  the  process  of  short  division. 

Teacher  places  |14  on  the  board,  and  asks  how  many  4s 
it  contains. 

A  Child    3  and  2  remainder. 

Teacher    Now  I  will  write  a  longer  nimiber. 

1148 
How  many  4s  are  there  in  14? 
A  Child    3  and  2  remainder. 

Teacher    I  will  put  the  3  over  the  4.    Now  I  will  write 
the  2  very  small  just  before  the  8.    How  many  4s  are  there 
m  27,  Ethel? 
Ethel    7. 

Teacher    I  will  put  7  over  the  8. 

37 

4)1428 
The  answer  is  37. 

Here  is  another  example. 

4)580 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it: 

4  in  5,  1  and  1  remainder. 

4  in  18,  4  and  2  remainder. 

4  in  20,  5. 
and  the  answer  is  145.    We  will  do  it  all  together. 

(Concert  work  follows) 

Teacher    Now  I  will  give  another  one. 

5)375 

Louise,  will  you  do  the  first  part? 

Louise  (at  the  board)  5  in  37,  7  and  2  remainder.  (Writes 
7  and  2  where  they  belong) 

Teacher    Donald,  will  you  finish  it? 

Donald    5  in  25,  5. 

(Continue  on  succeeding  days  with  other  examples  at  the 
board,  until  the  process  is  thoroughly  imderstood.^  QQ[^ 
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Tee  White  House 


Washington,  August  23,  1917 
To  School  Officers 

k  The  war  is  bringing  to  the  minds  of  our  people  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  problems  of  national  life  and  a  deeper  undezstanding  of  the  meanmg 
and  aims  of  democracy.  Matters  which  heretofore  have  seemed  com- 
monplace and  trivial  are  seen  in  a  traer  li^^t.  The  urgent  demand  for 
the  prodt^tion  and  proper  distribution  of  food  and  other  national 
resources  has  made  us  aware  of  the  close  dependence  of  individual 
on  individual  and  nation  <m  nation.  The  e^ort  to  keep  up  social  and 
industrial  oiganizations  in  tpitt  of  the  withdrawal  of  men  for  the  army 
has  revealed  the  extent  to  which  modem  life  has  become  complex  and 
^)edalized. 

These  and  other  lessons  of  the  war  must  be  learned  quickly  if  we  are 
intelligently  and  successfully  to  defend  our  institutions.  When  the 
war  is  over  we  must  applv  the  wisdom  which  we  have  acquired  in 
purging  and  ennobling  tne  Ufe  of  the  world. 

In  these  vital  tasks  of  acquiring  a  broader  view  of  himian  possibilities 
the  common  school  must  have  a  large  part.  I  urge  that  teachers  and 
other  school  officers  increase  materiaUy  the  time  and  attentioa  de- 
voted to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  community 
and  national  life. 

Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  American  public 
education  or  of  existing  practices.  Nor  is  it  a  plea  for  a  temporary 
enlaii^ement  of  the  school  program  appropriate  merely  to  the  period 
of  the  war.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in  public  education  of  the  new 
emphasis  which  the  war  has  given  to  the  idoUs  of  democracy  and  to  the 
broader  conceptions  of  national  life. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  material  at  hand  with  which  the 
schools  may  at  once  expand  their  teaching  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover 
and  Commissioner  Qaxtcm  to  organize  the  proper  agencies  for  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  suitable  lessons  for  the  elemcnta^ 
grades  and  for  the  high  school  classes.  Lessons  thus  suggested  wUl 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  concrete  way  ^at  can  be 
undertaken  in  the  schools  and  of  stimulating  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  formulate  new  and  appropriate  materials  drawn  directly 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WooDROw  Wilson 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life  will  be  issued 
in  the  form  of  circulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
first  will  appear  on  October  1,  and  others  will  follow  on  the 
first  of  each  month  up  to  and.  including  May  1. 

The  lessons  will  consist  of  reading  material  in  form  to  be 
put  directly  into  the  hands  of  pupils.  The  text  will  in  each 
case  deal  with  selected  topics,  and  will  be  followed  by  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  may  be  studied 
in  addition  to  those  presented  in  the  text.  Each  lesson 
will  be  accompanied  also  by  references  to  supplementary 
reading  matter  cognate  to  the  text. 

There  will  be  three  grades  of  lessons,  one  designed  for 
pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades;  one  for  pupils 
in  grades  seven  and  eight  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school;  one  for  students  in  the  three  upper  years  of  the 
high  school.  There  will  be  32  pages  of  each  grade  of  lessons 
each  month. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  these  lessons  into  the  program.  They  can 
properly  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  work  in  reading  classes 
and  as  subject  matter  for  discussion  in  English  classes. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  subjects  taken 
up  will  commonly  be  suitable  for  compositions.  Second, 
the  close  correlation  of  the  material  with  geography  and 
history  justifies  the  use  in  the  grades  of  at  least  one  hour 
a  week  drawn  from  the  allotment  made  to  those  subjects. 
Third,  where  a  course  in  dvics  or  a  course  in  current  topics 
is  now  given  in  the  school,  the  lessons  will  be  available  as 
part  of  the  regular  work.  Fourth,  it  is  suggested  that  an 
independent  place  on  the  program  for  a  course  of  this  tjrpe 
is  amply  justified  even  in  the  crowded  curriculiun  now 
given. 

The  first  circular  will  deal  with  types  of  social  organiza- 
tion. About  one-fourth  of  each  of  the  sections  of  this 
circular  will  utilize  the  experience  of  the  war  to  show  how 
interdependent  are  the  members  of  a  modem  social  group. 
These   **war  lessons"  will  take  up  in  the  concrete  such 


topics  as  the  following:  What  the  war  has  used  up;  what 
the  war  prevents  men  from  producing;  new  needs  which 
grow  out  of  the  war  and  are  met  by  invention 

The  section  of  the  circular  prepared  for  use  in  the  t^pcr 
classes  of  the  high  school  will  then  present  in  a  series  of 
concrete  descriptions  the  contrast  between  the  life  of  a 
frontiersman  and  the  life  of  a  modem  city. 

The  section  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the 
first  vear  of  the  high  school  will  descril^  the  life  of  a  colonial 
family  as  an  example  of  a  fairly  Independent  economic  unit 
Following  this  will  be  a  description  of  a  modem  factory  and 
the  conmiimity  about  it,  and  a  description  of  a  town  produce 
market. 

The  section  for  the  lower  grades  will  deal  with  the  things 
which  society  makes  and  uses.  The  specific  topics  in  the 
first  circular  will  be  the  making  of  doth  in  a  colonial  family, 
the  water  system  of  a  town,  and  the  collection,  refinement, 
and  use  of  mineral  oils. 

The  second  circular  will  deal  with  production  and  con- 
servation. The  series  as  a  whole  will  deal  with  the  econo- 
mic, sociological,  and  civic  aspects  of  modem  life. 

An  edition  of  12,500  copies  of  the  first  circular  will  be 
published  for  distribution  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Subsequent  circulars  will  be  published  in  editions  of  3000 
copies. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents  is  prepared 
to  supply  reprints  of  each  of  the  sections  of  32  pages,  when 
these  are  ordered  in  bulk.  Small  schools  are  asked  to 
consolidate  their  orders  through  the  county  superintendent 
or  through  the  State  department  of  education. 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  secure  for  their  own  use 
each  month  the  three  sections.  Those  in  the  lower  grades 
will  find  material  in  the  sections  designed  for  the  upper 
grades  which  will  give  them  the  principles  that  they  should 
incorporate  into  their  teaching.  In  like  manner  the  teach- 
ers in  the  upper  grades  wiU  find  illustrative  material  in  the 
section  prepared  for  the  lower  grades. 

The  arrangements  provided  make  it  possible  to  supply 
during  the  year  to  each  pupil  256  pages  of  reading  material 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  8  cents,  and  to  supply  to  a  teacher 
768  pages  of  material  for  24  cents. 


Department  of  the  Intekior 
BxTREAu  OF  Education 

Washington,  September  C,  1917 

To  all  StaUy  County ^  and  City  Superintendents 

The  movement  now  under  way  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
to  provide  courses  dealing  with  the  problems  of  commimity  life  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war.  The  plan  suggested  in  the  en- 
closed letter  by  the  President  has  been  in  some  measure  antidpated 
by  an  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  sm'table  material  to 
introduce  at  this  time  into  their  classroom  work.  The  Bureau  df 
Education,  co-operating  with  the  United  States  Food  Administratioii, 
has  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  experienced  teachers  and  writers 
and  will  furnish  a  body  of  material  which  it  is  hoped  will  supplement 
effectively  the  books  and  courses  now  at  hand.  A  full  description  of  the 
form  in  which  the  "Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life"  will 
appear  and  be  distributed  accompanies  that  letter. 

The  purpose  and  form  of  these  lessons  are,  as  pointed  out  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  letter,  adapted  not  only  to  conditions  which  must  ob- 
tain while  the  war  continues,  but  as  well  to  the  condidons  which  wiD 
no  doubt  continue  long  after  the  war  has  ended;  which  indeed  may 
not  pass  away  for  many  decades,  if  ever. 

Much  of  the  material  to  which  attention  should  be  given  in  such 
coiu-ses  is  to  be  found  in  the  environment  of  the  school.  The  lesscms 
provided  will  be  most  successful  if  they  lead  teachers  and  pupils  to  study 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

All  school  officers  are  urged  to  join  in  this  plan,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  lessons  and  by  encouraging  the  study  of  community  problems  near 
at  hand,  to  aid  in  developing  general  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  in  the  privileges  and  duties  of  life  under  our  modem 
social  organization. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 
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November  Blackboard  Border 

Ruth  Ash 

To  make  this  border,  outline  the  motives  and  color  with  crayola  or  paint  with  water 
color,  according  to  the  group  of  children  they  arc  used  with*  In  mounting  leave  about 
fifteen  inches  between  each  turkey  and  apple. 
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Socialized  Recitations     IV 

A  Socialized  Recitation  in  Oral  Language 

Under  the  Supervision  of  Gail  Calmerton.    Grade  4ay  Fort  Waynet  Ind.»  Ann  Sinclair,  Teacher 


AN  ARGUMENT  AS  TO  WHO  IS  THE  GREATER 
HEROINE,  NORA  OR  LUCY 

'    Chairman    Would  you  like  to  tell  a  story,  Ruth? 

Ruth  Yes,  I  would,  thank  you.  (Steps  infrotU  of  doss,) 
1  will  tell  the  story  of  Nora  O'Neil. ,  One  day  Nora  O'Neil 
lived  in  a  little  house  that  $he  called  her  home  by  the  side 
of  a  deep  ravine  and  down  at  the  bottom  was  a  railroad 
track.  One  day  Nora  was  helping  her  mother  and  they 
heard  a  nmibling  and  crashing  below  them  and  Nora  said, 
"What  is  that?"  and  sHe  ran  to  the  door  to  see  what  had 
happened,  but  her  mother  said  it  was  the  hand  car  going 
to  town  with  the  men,  but  Nora  was  going  down  to  see  what 
happened  and  her  mother  said,  "Nora,  you  are  just  shirk- 
ing your  work,  go  to  work!"  So  Nora  went  to  work  and 
after  she  had  finwhed,  she  went  down  to  the  railroad  track. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  laying  across  the  track  a  big  boulder 
and  several  small  ones  that  had  fallen  on  the  track.  She 
pushed  against  them,  but  she  couldn't  budge  them,  and 
then  she  ran  and  as  she  ran  she  picked  up  a  stick  of  dry 
pine  and  she  said  to  her  mother,  "  Mother,  the  oil  can,  the 
oil  can!"  Her  mother  said  "Nonsense!"  but  Nora  didn't 
hear  her.  She  poured  the  oil  over  the  pine  and  stuck  it  in 
the  fire  and  then  she  ran  down  the  railroad  track  and  the 
train  was  in  sight,  she  could  hear  the  whistle;  and  then  she 
waved  the  blading  torch  over  her  head  and  the  engineer 
blowed  the  whistle,  but  she  didn't  stir,  and  he  throwed  on 
the  brakes  as  hard  as  they  would  go  and  the  passengers 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  engine  and  said,  "Wiat  is  the 
matter?"  and  he  said,  "Matter  enough;  if  this  girl  hadn't 
saved  our  lives  we  would  all  be  down  that  gully  there,  if 
the  pilot  had  struck  the  boulder."  The  women  kissed  the 
girl  and  the  men  thanked  her  ai>d  the  men  pushed  the 
boulder  away  from  the  track  and  rolled  it  away  and  they 
gave  her  a  purse  of  silver  backs,  I  mean  gold  backs  and  silver 
and  that  was  her  rejward.  Have  you  any  criticisms  or 
questions? 

Morris    What  did  Nora  say  when  they  gave  her  the 
silver  and  greenbacks? 

Ruth    She  said,  "I  didn't  do  it  for  pay." 

Geraldine    How  did  Nora  know  how  to  pick  up  that 
pine  and  do  that? 

Ruth    She  saw  her  father  do  it. 

Sarah    I  thought  you  told  the  story  very  nice. 

Ruth    Thank  you. 

Hazd    Could  Nora  see  an)rthing? 

Ruih    Yes,  she  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 

Pauline    What  did  the  engineer  think  —  did  the  engineer 
know  that  an)rthing  was  beWnd  the  curve? 

Ruth    No. 

Dorison    Did  she  know  it  was  just  time  for  the  train? 

Ruth    Yes. 

Glenn^  What  train  was  it? 

Ruth    Passenger  train. 

Glenn    No,  it  was  the  express  train. 

Melvin    What  did  her  mother  think  the  noise  was? 

Ruth    The  hand  car  going  to  town  with  the  people. 

Dorison    What  did  she  think  about  the  people,  what  did 
she  want  to  know  about  the  people? 

Ruth    I  don't  know. 

Dorison    She  wondered  where  they  were  going  and  where 
they  had  come  from. 

Pearl    When  did  the  boulder  fall  from  the  mountain? 

Ruth    I  don't  know. 

Pearl    It  said  it  must  have  fallen  right  after  the  hand  car 
passed  by. 

Clare    When  she  pushed  against  the  boulder  what  was  it 
like  pushing  a^'ainst? 

Ruth    A  m     ntain. 


Morrison    What  was  the  name  of  the  express  train? 

Ruth    The  Rio  Grande. 

Chairman    Do  you  want  to  tell  a, story  now,  Grace? 

Grace  Yes,  I  do,  thank  you.  I  will  tell  the  story  of  Lucy 
Ernest  Lucy  lived  in  PhUadelphia  and  went  to  the  moun- 
tains %o  visit  her  cousin  and  one  day  while  sh6  was  but  there 
they  were  going  to  the  woods  for  a  ramble,  and  as  they  went 
along  came  to  a  log  where  it  was  hard  to  cross  and  Harry 
slipped  and  fell,  but  before  he  could  get  up  a  rattlesnake 
canie  up  from  imder  the  rocks  and  stuck  its  fa^gs  in  his 
*  arm,  and  Harry  said  to  Lucy,  he  said, "  Go  on  and  save  your- 
self. I  am  bit,"  but  Lucy  didn't  hesitate  a  moment.  She 
tore  the  sleeve  from  his  arm  and  sucked  the  poison  out  and 
it  was  bad  for  her,  because  she  had  a  little  cut  in  her  lip 
and  if  the  poison  got  in  that  she  would  be  as  bad  as  Harry. 
Harry  tried  to  tell  her  that  she  should  go  on,  but  she 
wouldn't,  she  wanted  to  save  the  boy's  life,  so  she  went  on 
and  after  a  while  she  cut  a  gash  in  his  arm  with  a  penknife 
and  tied  a  piece  of  his  sleeve  around  his  arm  to  make  the 
blood  flow  so  the  poison  wouldn't  get  into  the  rest  <rf  his 
blood.    Are  there  any  questions? 

Glenn    Where  did  they  go  for  a  ramble? 

Grace    In  the  woods. 

Pauline    What  did  Harry  do? 

Grace    I  don't  know. 

Pauline    He  famted  at  the  sight  of  the  blood 

Morris    What  did  the  snake  do? 

Grace    I  don't  know. 

Morris    It  stuck  its  fangs  into  Harry's  arm. 

Melvin    After  Harry  fainted,  what  did  she  do  to  him? 

Grace    Tried  to  bring  him  to. 

Ruth  Grace,  you  said  "She  said  to  Harry,  she  said." 
You  shouldn't  have  said  that  twice. 

Martha  Why  did  Lucy  fasten  his  sleeve  aroundlhis 
arm? 

Grace    I  don't  know. 

Martha    She  did  it  to  make  the  blood  fldw  faster. 

Ermil    What  did  Lucy  get  for  her  reward? 

Grace    A  medal. 

Pearl    How  far  did  she  have  to  carry  him? 

Grace    A  mile. 

Dorison    How  big  was  the  rattlesnake? 

Grace    I  don't  know. 

Dorison    It  was  a  huge  rattlesnake. 

Clare  Did  Lucy  (jarry  Harry,  did  she  carry  him]^or'sort 
of  drag  him? 

Grace    She  sort  of  dragged  him. 

Morris    What  kind  of  medal  was  it? 

Grace    Silver. 

Morris    Big  or  h'ttle? 

Grace    Little. 

Chairman  The  question  before  us  is.  Which  is  the  greater 
deed,  Lucy's  or  Nora's? 

Raymond    I  think  Nora  did  the  greater  deed. 

Morris    I  think  that  Lucy  did  the  greater  deed. 

Raymond  I  think  Nora  cUd,  because  she  saved  the  value 
of  the  property  for  the  railroad  and  saved  a  lot  of  lives  be- 
sides. I 

Grace  Lucy  saved  a  life  and  that  is  more  than  all  the 
property. 

Melvin  Nora  saved  others'  lives.  Nora  saved  more  than 
one  life.    Lucy  only  saved  one  life. 

Raymond  Lots  of  people  wouldn't  try  to  save  more 
than  one  life  or  their  own  cousin  rather  than  strangers, 
wouldn't  they? 

Clare  Nora  didn't  just  save  one  life,  her  cousin's;  she 
saved  the  strangers  and  a  whole  lot  of  people. 

Morris  Yes,  but  Lucy  had  a  harder  time  to  do  it  It 
was  harder  for  her  to  do  ibigitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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Clare  Nora,  maybe  she  had  to  go  clear  back  to  some 
part  of  the  house  to  get  the  oil. 

OrviUe  Yes,  but  Lucy  had  to  bring  her  cousin  to  the 
house  or  he  would  have  died. 

Clare  Yes,  but  Nora  had  to  go  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain side  or  the  whole  train  would  have  been  busted  up. 

Morris    Lucy  had  to  hurry  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Pearl    Nora  had  to  come  awful  fast  to  save  the  train. 

Grace    Yes,  but  Lucy  she  was  out  in  the  moimtains  too. 

Dorison  While  she  was  going  down  the  mountain  she 
might  have  killed  herself;  she  might  have  caught  her  dress 
or  something. 

Melvin  Yes  and  Nora  might  have  got  killed  too.  She 
might  have  got  killed  when  she  went  to  leap  over  the  track. 

Grau    Lucy  could  have  stumbled  over  a  stone  or  some- 


thing. 
Pearl 
Glenn 
John 


They  said  they  were  going  to  ramble  in  the  woods. 
Yes,  but  it  said  moimtains,  too. 
Yes,  but  Lucy  had  something  to  carry  and  all  that 
Nora  had  was  just  the  torch. 

Melvin  If  Nora  had  stumbled  and  dropped  the  torch 
she  could  have  burned  up  herself  and  all  the  people  would 
have  been  killed,  but  if  Lucy  had  fallen  only  two  people 
would  have  been  killed. 


OrviUe  Maybe  Nora  would  fall  forward  and  the  torch 
would  go  forward  instead  of  lighting  right  on  top  of  her.  ' 

John    She  might  have  put  her  hMid  up  over  her  head. 

Helen  She  could  have  fell  with  tibe  torch  over  her  head 
still  holding  the  torch  over  her  head, 

Clare  If  she  had  fell  she  might  have  fell  imder  the  train 
and  she  would  have  got  run  over  herself. 

Melvin  It  didn't  say  that  Lucy  was  going  down  the 
mountain  or  anj^thing. 

Morris  If  Nora  had  stumbled  the  engineer  would  see  her 
and  he  would  stopped  right  away  without  striking  her. 

Pearl    Yes,  but  he  coijJdn't  see  her  because  it  was  evening. 

John    There  was  a  headlight  on  the  engin^. 

Edmund  Yes  but  he  might  not  have  seen  her.  The 
torch  might  have  went  out. 

Pauline  Sometimes  the  engineer  doesn't  always  look 
out  the  window.  Sometimes  he  has  to  put  in  more  coaL 
{Cries  of  *^  Fireman!  Fireman  /") 

John  There  is  two  men,  one  to  guide  the  train  and  the 
other  to  put  coal  in. 

Clare    The  engine  don't  have  no  wheel  to  ^de  the  train. 

Grace  They  have  no  steering  wheel  and  it  goes  straight 
on  the  track.  If  it  didn't  turn  with  the  track  it  would  go 
off  the  track. 
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Hugh  Nora  could  have  stumbled  when  she  was  hasten- 
ing down  the  mountain  vith  the  torch. 

Number  of  pupils  -  So  could  Lucy. 

Raymond  If  Nora  had  fell  dowp  the  torch  might  have 
dropped  out  of  her  hand  and  caught  the  bushes  and  there 
would  have  been  a  lot  of  property  lost  by  fire  be^des  the 
property  of  the  train. 

Grace    Yes,  but  life  is  more  than  property. 

Pearl  I  think,  Nora  did  the  greatest  deed  because  she  got 
more  reward  than  Lucy  did.  Lucy  only  got  a  little  medal 
while  Nora  got  a  big  purse  full  of  money. 

Morris    Lucy  had  to  do  something  harder  than  Nora. 

Pearl    I  don't  think  so. 

Melvin  Nora  had  to  run  up  the  hill  and  maybe  she 
couldn't  find  the  oil  and  the  train  would  have  run  into  it 
anyhow. 

Grace    Lucy  fainted  and  Nora  didn't. 

John  If  Nora  hadn't  been  there  to  give  the  signal  about 
the  boulder,  she  was  quite  a  ways  off  and  they  were  on  a 
straight  track  the  headlight  would  have  showed  and  he 
could  have  seen  the  boulder. 

Dorison  It  said  in  the  book  there  was  a  curve  right  there 
ajid  the  engineer  didn't  know  the  boulder  was  behind  the 
curve. 

John  It  wasn't  exactly  behind  the  curve,  it  was  a  little 
ways  oflF. 

Geraldine  1  think  that  Lucy  is,  because  she  sucked  the 
blood  from  Harry's  arm  and  she  had  that  cut  in  her  lip  and 
she  could  have  got  poisoned. 

Eihel  I  think  Lucy  did,  because  usually  where  there  is 
one  rattlesnake  there  is'more.  Another  snake  might  have 
come  up  and  bit  Lucy  too  and  killed  her. 

Ruih    The  other  snake  didn't  get  to  her. 


Melvin  If  Nora  had  slipped  she  might  have  slipped  on 
the  track. 

Edmund  Lucy  might  have  slipped  and  stumbled  over 
some  trees  or  somethmg  and  the  snake  come  along  and  bk 
her. 

Eihel  It  was  harder  for  Lucy  to  do  what  she  did  because 
she  never  saw  anybody  save  anybody's  life  and  Nora  had 
saw  her  father  make  a  torch. 

Pearl    It  didn't  say  there  was  any  other  snakes  there. 

Morris  I  think  Lucy  did  the  greater  deed  because  the 
poison  might  have  gotten  in  her  blood  and  then  she  would 
have  been  just  as  bad  as  Harry. 

Chairman  We  will  close  the  discussion  now.  We  are 
ready  for  a  vote. 

Ermil  I  think  Lucy  did  the  greater  act;  how  many 
think  as  I  do?    There  are  nine  for  Luc5r's  side. 

Bazel  1  think  Nora  did  the  greater  deed.  How  many 
think  as  I  do?    There  are  fourteen  on  Nora's  side. 

Chairman  Therefore  we  decide  that  Nora  did  the  greater 
deed.     {Applause.) 

These  stories  had  beto  read  in  regular  reading  lesson  and  were  re- 
told in  pupil's  own  words. 

Each  child  who  wishes  to  enter  the  discussion  must  say,  "Mr.  Chair- 
man," who  then  a>eaks  a  pupil's  name  thus  granting  permissioa  to 
talk.  There  may  be  eight,  ten  or  more  waiting  for  a  chance  to  give 
their  points.  They  may  talk  to  the  Chairman  or  any  member  of  the 
class  by  speaking  the  pupil's  name. 

The  teacher  keeps  a  record  of  mistakes  in  En^sh  and  drills  on  the 
corrections  of  them  in  the  next  language  lesson;  as,  "had  faUen," 
"he  threw,"  etc. 

Ann  SmcLAiR,  Teacher 

Good  thinkers  many  times  ace  not  correct  speakers,  and  such  a 
recitation  as  this  gives  opportunity  for  good  oral  uinguage  lessons. 

Gail  Calmbrton,  Primary  Superwis^r 


Applied  Paper  Cutting    III 


Kate  Mann  Franklin 


Book  Covers 


A    GAIN,  bright  bits  of  colored  paper  design  are  charm- 

ZA  ing  for  decoration  on  book  covers,  simple  or  coni- 
jL  J^  plex,  a  childlike  square  or  circle  can  be  so  arranged 
that  a  lovely  pattern  with  simple  lines  may  be 
brought  forth.  Even  a  kindergarten  child  can  make  things 
of  beauty,  and  of  course  primary  children  can  accomplish 
still  more. 

Book  covers  furnish  a  means  for  using  strips  of  paper  in 
all  sorts  of  patterns;  these  strips  can  be  cut  by  the  teacher 
and  given  to  the  pupils  for  lessons  in  space  filling,  good 
arrangement,  with  wide  strips  and  narrow,  or  the  children 
may  cut  their  own,  then  arrange  and  paste,  add  to  the 
strips  a  bit  of  a  pattern  and  behold  a  small  work  of 
art. 

Primary  children  with  their  varied  work  can  use  books 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  the^  if  decorated  with  simple  pat- 
terns can  be  most  attractive  and  thus'worth  much  more 
care  and  interest.  They  can  be  bound  in  Japanese  fashion ; 
I  should  think  in  the  advanced  primary  grades  the  children 
might  do  the  sewing  themselves.  It  is  managed  thus:  take 
the  decorated  cover  and  mark  oflF  where  the  binding  is  to  be, 
Y'  in  from  the  edge,  also  mark  along  this  line  dots,  1"  apart; 
put  the  work  together,  the  front,  back  and  pages  in  between, 
with  a  pimcher  make  holes  on  the  dots,  or  make  the  holes 
with  a  large  needle.  Sew  with  some  kind  of  strong  thread 
doubled,  the  eflFect  will  be  more  attractive  if  the  strands 
are  heavy.  The  sewing  will  take  you  from  one  end  to  the 
other  and  back  again,  leave  a  bit  of  the  thread  at  the  be- 
ginning so  that  a  bow  may  be  tied  when  the  return  trip  is 
accomplished. 

The  lettering  on  the  books  may  be  done  in  paper  or 
drawing  ink;  if  ink,  use  a  good,  strong  black.    The  paper 


letters  fit  in  better  with  the  artistic  effect,  and  the  q>acin& 
is  easier  because  the  letter  ean  be  cut  out  and  then  fitted 
into  the  ^pace  before  pasting.  Why  would  not  a  simple 
lesson  in  lettering  be  a  good  forenmner  to  your  lesson  on 
book  covers,  then  the  children  w^ould  be  prepared  for  more 
advanced  work  in  lettering  later,  posters,  etc.? 

With  thoughts  always  in  our  minds  of  the  great  World 
War  for  Liberty,  we  must  arrange  some  patriotic  covers; 
here  are  two  with  the  red  and  w^hite  and  blue  of  our  coun- 
try's fl^g  mingled  in  the  pattern.  In  one  strips  of  blue  would 
be  planned  on  a  white  ground,  bits  of  red  in  the  comers 
and  on  the  shield.  Let  the  children  cut  the  shield  double, 
thus  making  the  two  sides  alike,  and  experiment  first  in 
order. to  gain  a  good  shape.  The  other  patriotic  cover 
has  arrangements  of  wide  and  narrow  strips.  Begin 
with  your  book  shape,  on  this  paste  a  rectangle  of  dark 
blue,  then  one  of  white,  on  this  place  the  strips,  the  wider 
ones  of  blue,  the  narrow  of  red,  white  stars  and  dark  blue 
letters.    . 

The  book  for  Notes  could  be  worked  out  in  grays  with 
bits  of  bright  color;  in  any  planning  use  small  bits  of  bright 
color  and  large  masses  of  quiet  color  or  neutral  tones. 

The  book  for  Flowers  might  be  planned  with  a  warm 
color  scheme,  tan  paper  for  the  book  cover  itself,  dark  brown 
letters,  yellow  green  leaves  and  the  flowers  orange  and 
bright  yellow. 

My  Book  is  a  simple  design  which  could  have  neutral 
tones  and  bright  colors  in  the  comers.  W^ 

The  two  geometric  patterns  are  planned  with  squares 
and  circles;  the  parquetry  circles  of  the  kindergarten  could 
be  given  to  the  children,  cut  and  arranged  by  them,  all 
sorts  of  designs  thought  out  with  fttle^trpubki  ^ 
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A  Third  Grade  Study  of  a  Po^m 

Katherine  Corbett 

frhls  18  a  stenographic  report  of  a  lesson  given  by  Miss  Corbett  in  the  third  grade  of  the  training  school  of  Kent  State  Normal  Cdkge.) 


Summer  Lullaby 

The  sun  has  gone  from  the  shining  skies: 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
The  dandelions  have  dosed  their  eyes; 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
And  the  stars  are  Hghtitw  their  laiiq>s  to  see 
If  the  babies  and  squirr£  and  birds,  all  three. 
Are  soimd  asleq)  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Bye,  bab>,  bye. 

The  squirrel  is  dressed  in  a  coat  of  gray; 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
He  wears  it  by  night  as  well  as  by  day; 

Bye,  babv,  bye. 
The  robin  sleeps  in  his  feathers  and  down. 
With  the  warm  red  breast  and  the  wings  of  brown. 
But  the  baby  wears  a  h*ttle  white  gown. 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 

The  squirrel's  nest  is  a  hole  in  the  tree; 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
And  there  he  sleeps  as  snug  as  can  be; 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
The  robin's  nest  is  high  overhead. 
Where  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  maple  spread, 
But  the  baby's  nest  is  a  little  white  bed. 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 

—  Budora  S.  Bumsiead  in  St,  Nicholas 

Teacher    What  do  we  call  that  part  of  day  when  it  is 
not  quite  night,  and  yet  not  day? 

Arthur    Evening. 

Helen    Twilight. 

Teacher    What  part  do  you  like  best? 

Child    Evening. 

Teacher    I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  what  part  vou  like 
best,  Isabelle? 

Isabdle    Twilight,  because  I  like  to  sit  on  the  porch 
and  wsLtch  the  stars  and  the  moon. 

Helen    I  like  to  watch  the  rabbits. 

Theodore    The  stm  doesn't  shine  then  just  like  it  does 
in  the  morning. 

Teacher    Right!    Does  any  one  else  like  twilight  for 
any  other  reasons? 

Eleanor    I  love  the  twilight  because  I  love  to  watch 
the  sun  go  down. 

Teacher    I  love  the  twilight  too.    What  else  is  happening 
at  this  time?    What's  happened  to  the  sun? 

Arthur    It's  gone  down. 

Teacher    And  how  are  the  birds  acting?    What  do  we 
miss? 

Frank    They  stop  singing. 

Helen    The  flowers  droop  their  heads. 

Teacher    Anything  else? 

Frank    The  dandelion  closes  up  —  and  the  morning 
glory. 

Charles    The  tulips  close  up. 

TeocAer    What  else  has  happened  at  this  time? 

Helen    Everything  has  went  to  sleep.     {Corrected  grants 
matical  error,)    Everything  has  gone  to  sleep. 

Theodore    Sick  people  like  the  sunb^ims. 

Teacher    You're  talking  off  the  point,  Theodore.    Where 
has  the  sim  gone? 

WiOie    To  the  west. 

Teacher    Yes.    I  wonder  just  how  many  know  where  the 
squirrel  builds  his  home? 

Pearl    He  builds  his  home  in  a  tree. 

Teacher    How  does  the  squirrel  prepare  himself  for  bed? 

Helen    He  keeps  his  clothes  on. 

Edward    He  winds  his  tail  around  a  limb. 

Robert    He  has  to  wind  his  tail  to  keep  from  going  against 
the  wall. 

Theodore    Maybe  his  tail  was  too  long  and  would  stick 
out  of  the  hole. 


Teacher    What  kind  of  a  coat  had  he? 

Frank    Gray.    Brown. 

Teacher  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  squirrel  of  any  other 
color? 

Helen    Kind  of  red. 

Teacher  Can  you  think  of'anjrthing  else  that  goes  to  its 
home  and  rests? 

Child    Bees. 

Eleanor    Rabbits. 

Arthur    Our  fathers. 

Child    Babies. 

Edward    The  red-headed  woodpecker. 

Teacher    How  do  the  birds  go  to  bed? 

Theodore    The  mother  sits  on  the  nest 

Teacher    The  mother  keeps  them  wann. 

Frank    The  father  seeks  out  a  leafy  branch. 

Teacher  Can  you  think  of  anything  else?  You  have 
mentioned  the  birds  and  flowers  and  squirrels.  Now  there 
is  something  more  important. 

Robert    Dogs  and  cats.    Chickens.    Children. 

Prank    Babies. 

Teacher  Yes.  How  does  the  mother  help  them  to  g» 
to  sleep? 

Helm    She  puts  on  a  little  gown. 

Dudley    She  sings  a  luUaby. 

Teacher    Why  does  she  sing  a  lullaby? 

Eunice    To  make  the  baby  go  to  sleep. 

Teacher  If  the  baby  didn't  want  to  go  to  sleq),  what 
would  she  do? 

Eunice  She  would  take  it  up  and  rock  it  and  make  it 
go  to  sleep. 

Teacher    Why  would  she  sing  a  lullaby? 

Helen    Because  it  is  a  soft  sound. 

Teacher    How  many  of  you  have  been  rocked  to  sleq>? 
What  did  your  mother  do  while  she  rocked  you? 
Edward    She  sang  a  lullaby  while  she  rocked. 

Teacher    How  does  your  mother  put  your  little  sister 
to  sleep,  Isabelle? 
Isabelle    She  sings,  "Go  to  sleep,  my  baby." 
Teacher    David,  how  does  your  mother  put  your  baby 
to  sleep?    Can  you  think  of  any  little  verse  she  says  over 
and  over? 
Alfred    "Bye,  baby,  bye." 

Teacher  Now  this  morning  I  am  going  to  read  you  a 
little  poem.  See  what  you  think  about  it.  Maybe  you 
can  give  me  a  name  for  it.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
what  part  of  the  poem  you  liked  best  and  why  you  like 
it. 

{Teacher  reads  poem.) 

Teacher  What  do  you  think  a  good  name  for  it,  Isa- 
belle? 

IsabeUe    I  tb'nk  it  is  "Bye,  baby,  bye." 

Frank    Lullaby. 

Helen    Twilight. 

Audrey  {sitting  beside  the  teacher)    A  Summer  Lullaby. 

Teacher  Audrey,  I'm  afraid,  saw  the  name  in  the  book. 
What  part  do  you  like  best,  and  why?  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  all  of  you  —  from  Pearl,  Arthur,  John,  Charles, 
WiUie.    What  part  do  you  like  best,  Willie? 

Willie  Where  the  squirrel  has  a  brown  dress  and  it  is 
warm.    No,  I  mean  the  robin. 

Theodore  1  like  where  the  robin  went  up  in  the  high 
branch. 

Helen  1  like  where  the  squirrel  went  to  bed  with  his 
clothes  on. 

Teacher  Do  you  know  how[^to  express'^that'asjt  is^in,  the 
poem?  Digitizecl  by  v^rri" 
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Eleanor  The  squirrel  goes  to  bed  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day. 

Teacher    Not  exactly. 

Alfred  I  liked  where  the  baby  had  a  little  white  gown 
on  and  went  to  the  little  white  bed. 

Isabette  Where  the  stars  Ut  their  lamps  to  see  if  the 
childreai  were  asle^. 

Teacher  That's  a  very  good  point,  Isabelle.  What 
part  did  ycru  like  best,  Dudley? 

Dudley    I  liked  it  all. 

Teacher    One  part  was  as  good  as  another. 

Audrey  I  liked  the  part  where  the  little  gowned  baby 
went  to  bed. 

Pearl    Where  the  baby  is  gomg  to  bed. 

Teacher    Is  there  anytiiing  you  want  to  say  about  it? 

Alfred    It's  good. 

Prank    Who  wrote  the  poem? 

Teadier  Miss  Eudora  S.  Bumstead.  It  came  out  in 
the  5/.  Nicholas  magazine.  You  will  find  many  pretty 
poems  in  this  magazine.  Does  anyone  else  want  to  say 
or  ask  anything  about  it? 

David    That  seems  like  a  song  to  me. 

Teacher  That's  fine,  DavidI  Did  that  occur  to  anyone 
else?  Does  anyone  dse  want  to  say  anything  about  it? 
Who  else  thought  it  might  be  a  song?  Do  you  think  it 
could  possibly  be  a  song?    Why? 

Pearl    Because  of  the  refrain. 

Teacher  Well,  do  you  know,  some  other  person  thought 
it  might  be  a  song  beside  David,  and  they  set  that  song 
to  music.  I  have  it  here  in  a  song  book.  I  wonder  if 
anybody  would  like  to  hear  how  it  sounds  in  a  little  song. 
How  many  would  like  to  hear  it? 

{Teacher  sings.) 

Teacher  Now  I  am  going  to  read  it  once  more.Q^Then 
maybe  we  can  start  to  memorize  it.  (Teacher  reads,) 
Now  how  does  it  begin? 

Aliu    The  sun  has  gone  from  the  sky. 

Teacher    What  kind  of  sky? 

Alfred    A  shming  sky. 

Alice    'The  sun  has  gone  from  the  shining^skies." 

Alfred    ''The  dandelions  have  closed  their  eyes; 
Bye,  baby,  bye." 

Teacher    Who  can  give  the  four  lines  now? 

Eden    "The  s\m  has  gone  from  the  shining  skies; 
Bye,  baby,  bye, 
The  dandelions  have  closed  their  eyes; 
Bye,  baby,  bye." 

Teacher    And  what  are  the  stars  doing? 
Eleanor    The  stars  are  lighting  their  lan^)s. 
Teacher    Why? 
Willie    To  see  if  the  babies  are  asleep. 

Teacher  reads  Unes  "And  the  stars  .  .  .  ought  to 
be." 

Robert    "And  the  stars  are  lighting  their  lamps  to  see 
If  the  babies  and  squirrels  and  birds,  all  three. 
Are  soimd  alsleep  as  they  ought  to  be." 

Teacher  Then  what  is  that  little  line  that  comes  in  so 
often? 

Eelen    Bye,  baby,  bye. 

Teacher  {reads  the  whole  stanza)  _Who  thinks  he  can  say 
it? 


AUce 


^The  Sim  has  gone  from  the  shining  skies; 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
The  dandelions  have  closed  their  eyes; 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 
And  the  stars  are  lighting  their  lamps  to  see 
If  the  babies  and  squirrels  and  birds,  all  three. 
Are  sound  asleep  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Bye,  baby,  bye." 


A  Spelling  Exercise  for  Grade  IV 

Daisy  Dean  Carr 

NEXT  to  readingi  the  subject  we  hear  most  about 
as  being  unsatisfactorily  taught,  and  impnffti* 
cable  in  its  usableness,  is  spelling.  Some  evea 
question  whether  the  <dd*time  q;>elling  acn^ 
should  be  revived,  or  whether  the  old-time  readers  with 
lists  of  hard  words  to  be  memorized  and  q)elled  in  a»mec- 
tion  with  each  reading  lesson,  were  better  than  the  up-to- 
date  readers  which  deal  very  little  with  formal  spelling. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  I  believe  the  fact  is  indisput- 
able that  the  lists  of  words  spelled  so  glibly  at  q^elUng- 
schools  were  often  words  never  used  in  conversation  and 
seldom  in  writing  by  the  ordinary  individual. 

The  second  contention  is  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion 
that  it  scarce  need  be  discussed  here.  There  are  so  many 
and  such  varied  systems  of  reading  being  used,  all  of  whi(^ 
have  such  excellent  distinctive  points,  one  hesitates  to 
compare  them  to  the  disparagement  of  any.  Personally, 
I  have  a  pet  theonr  that  all  sibling  books  ^ould  be  based 
upon  a  reader,  and  used  in  connection  with  it. 

From  various  plans  and  devices  for  making  q>elling  more 
practicable  and  usable,  I  have  worked  out  one  as  a  sort 
of  diversion  in  spelling  and  a  preparation  for  composition 
work  based  upon  it. 

I  think  all  teachers  find  when  teaching  composition  how 
very  poorly  equipped  the  average  child  is  to  spell  what  he 
wishes  to  write  in  letters  or  compositions  about  even  the 
most  ordinary  things  or  subjects  of  commcm  knowledge. 

The  plan  I  shall  present  may  be  used  from  the  th&d 
grade  up,  as  high  as  thought  advisable  or  desirable.  To 
make  my  idea  plain,  let  us  say  that  the  language  work  for 
a  certain  day  is  to  be  compositions  about  com.  Have  the 
children  bring  ears  of  different  varieties  Of  com  —  one 
for  each  child.  Let  each  child  keep  an  ear  upon  his  desk  for 
examination.  Each  one  will  then  write  a  list  of  words 
descriptive  of  the  ear,  its  uses,  its  culture,  etc.,  without 
any  assistance.  The  completeness  of  these  lists  will  de- 
pend largely,  of  coiu^,  upon  the  age  and  development  of 
the  children. 

An  average  fourth  grade  will  give  words  descriptive 
of  the  full  ear;  the  kernel;  varieties;  uses,  and  very  possi- 
bly, some  words  descriptive  of  its  culture,  etc.  An  average 
saniple  list  is  here  given. 


popcorn 

white 

butt 

bread 

field 

sweet-com 

red 

stalk 

hogs 

com-planter 

squaw-com 

rows 

tassels 

cattle 

com-plow 

dent 

pointed 

meal 

horses 

harrow 

yellow 

tip 

mush 

farm 

cultivate 

When  lists  are  completed  gather  them  up,  check  all  mis- 
spelled words  and  write  them  upon  the  board.  Call  for 
volunteer  corrections  from  the  cMdren  until  every  w<mi 
appears  correctly  spelled  before  the  class.  Return  lists 
to  the  children  for  rewriting  and  correction. 

If  this  exercise  is  not  to  be  followed  by  language  work, 
take  up  the  list  of  misspelled  words  as  formal  ^>eUing 
lessons.  Through  their  association  with  a  live  and  inter- 
esting subject,  tibese  words  will  not  be  merely  "dry  bones" 
to  the  children,  but  will  have  become  vital  and  necessary 
in  his  real  life  experiences  and  growing  fund  of  wisdom. 

When  this  preparatory  spelling  plan  is  to  be  followed  by 
language  or  composition  work,  all  words  that  were  in* 
correctly  q[)elled  in  the  lists  and  again  found  misq>elled  in 
the  compositions  may  now  be  taken  as  a  formal  q)elling 
lessen. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  will  then  have  been  realized  in  the 
child's  mastery  of  a  usable  vocabulary  for  both  oral  and 
written  language  within  his  own  experience  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge. 

I  might  suggest  that  usually  the  children  may  be  trusted 
to  furmsh  the  objects  or  subjects  upon  w" '  * 
dses  are  to  be  based.  Digitized  by 
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The   Selection  of  Music   for  Primary  Children 

Blanche  Jennings  Thompson 


IN  the  September  issue  of  Primary  Educahon^  I  ga\e 
a  list  of  Victrola  records  which  I  have  used  success- 
fully   i^ith    First    Grade    children.    Some    primary 
teachers  have  objected  that  not  all  of  this  music  is 
suitable  for  young  children.     In  connection  with  this  there 
are  three  points  to  consider: 

1  The  teacher  must  use  the  material  at  her  command, 

2  The  Httle  child  is  not  likely  to  love  or  appreciate  any- 
thing for  which  the  teacher  herself  does  not  care. 

3  The  young  child  is  capable  of  a  great  deal  more 
musical  and  artistic  appreciation  than  he  is  usually  given 
credit  for. 

As  I  was  unable  to  sally  forth  and  buy  all  the  records 
which  I  coveted  for  my  grade,  I  used  the  ones  at  hand.  We 
have  also  several  Mother  Goose  records,  marches,  chil- 
dren's songs,  etc.,  but  when  choice  of  selections  is  given, 
the  order  of  popularity  is  something  like  this:  "Anvil 
Chorus*'  (always  a  favorite  because  each  child  becomes  a 
blacksmith  and  hammers  energetically  upon  his  own  anvil)  ^ 


'^Humoresque/*    "Melody    in    F/'    *^ Pilgrim's    Chorus," 
*' Toreador  Song/'  etc,  down  the  list. 

If  the  teacher  puts  on  the  *' Toreador"  record,  for  instance, 
sa>nng  oniy^  ''Children,  this  is  the  *  Toreador  Song,' "  the 
poor  children  are  no  wiser  than  before  ajid  the  music  is  a 
dead  thing  to  all  but  the  most  imaginative  child,  but  ii 
they  are  made  to  visualize  the  toreador  as  he  strides  in 
among  the  admiring  villagers,  if  they  know  about  the  perils 
of  the  bull  tight  he  is  describing,  then  when  his  big  voice 
thunders  out  from  the  victrola,  there  is  a  real  thrill  in  it. 

Tell  them  a  little  about  Robin  Hood  and  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted,  the  Saracens  and  the  Crusades,  just  enough 
to  give  them  a  vision  so  that  the  opening  ba^  of  the  "Pil- 
grim's Chorus''  immediately  suggests  tired  and  dusty  pil- 
grims, and  the  *' Robin  Hood''  record  rollicking  life  in  the 
M  er rie   Greenwood . 

Teach  patriotism  with  the  *^ Soldiers*  Chorus";  correlate 
''Hark,  hark  the  Lark"  with  your  nature  study;  "The 
Blue  Danube"  and  the  "Toreador  Song*'  \\ith_^eography; 
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the  "Pilgrim's  Chorus"  with  history;  use  "  Anitras  Dance," 
"Moment  Musical,'*  "Soldier's  Chorus,"  "Blue  Danube,'' 
etc.,  for  rhythm. 

Teach  the  terms  duet,  choir,  etc.,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  two  voices  in  the  duet,  "Home  to  Our  Mountains" 
from  "H  Trovatore";  the  four  voices  in  the  "Quartette 
from  Rigoletto";  the  meaning  of  chorus  in  the  "Bridal 
Chorus,"  etc. 

Teach  your  pupils  the  difference  between  a  band  and 
an  orchestra,  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  and  the  con- 
ductor of  a  street  car  —  anything  that  your  ingenuity  can 


suggest  to  awaken  their  interest  in  music,  and  give  them  a 
musical  background  which  will  broaden  and  develop  as 
they  go  from  grade  to  grade. 

If  you  are  just  buying  your  victrola  and  can  select  your 
own  records,  you  will  find  helpful  suggestions  under  "Edu- 
cational Records"  in  the  catalogue.  If  you  must  use  what 
records  you  have,  even  though  they  seem  to  be  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  your  grade,  you  will  find  that  with  a  little 
effort  on  your  part  they  can  be  presented  with  the  story 
simplified  and  will  become  favorite^  if  you  are  sufficiently 
enthusiastic.    It  all  depends  on  you. 


Scripture  Lessons  for  First  Grade 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


IT  has  always   proved    somewhat    difficult  to  select 
Scripture  verses  appropriate  for  use  with  the  little 
first  year  cWldren. 
After  trying  different  arrangements  we  used  the 
following  and  residts  seemed  to  warrant  passing  the  plan 
on  to  others. 
Any  greeting  song  may  be  used,  but  we  Uked  this  one: 

Good-momlng.  b'ttle  children  dear, 
Another  g^,  new  day  is  here. 
Little  maid  and  little  man, 
Try  to  do  the  best  you  can. 

First  a  little  song  we'll  sing, 
Praises  to  our  Heavenly  King, 
Then  a  prayer  we'll  softly  say, 
That  He'll  keep  us  through  the  day. 

And,  remember,  children  dear, 
Though  the  skies  may  not  be  clear, 
Every  child  can  do  his  part. 
To  make  sunshine  in  the  heart. 

Then  we  all  repeat  the  prayer.  Of  course  the  Lord's 
Prayer  may  be  used,  if  desired,  and  must  be  used,  if  re- 
quired. But  the  following  simple  prayer  is  used  easily 
for  the  first  few  months  at  least. 

We  thank  Thee,  dear  Father, 

With  hearts  glad  and  free. 
For  the  kind  loving  parents. 

Given  to  us  by  Thee; 
For  the  dear  litUe  playmates. 

We  meet  every  day; 
Make  us  kind  to  each  other, 

Dear  Father,  we  pray.    Amen 

About  the  first  of  November  we  began  to  use  one  verse 
of  scripture  each  morning  from  the  following  alphabetically 
arranged  list.  These  the  children  memorized,  each  day 
reviewing  those  previously  learned. 

The  new  verse  was  written  each  day  on  the  blackboard 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  all  day.  Once  we  had  a  large 
extra  board  on  which  all  the  verses  were  written  after  they 
had  been  learned.  The  children  learned  the  alphabet  in 
this  way,  and  incidentally  they  gained  much  in  learning 
to  read. 

Scripture  Alphabet 

A  A  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

B  Blessed  are  the  piure  in  heart. 

C  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another. 

D  Deliver  us  from  evil. 

E  Enter  not  into  temptation. 

F  Fear  not,  little  flock. 

G  God  is  love. 

H  Honor  thy  father  and  mother. 

/  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments. 

/  Jesus  said,  Be  not  afraid. 

K  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 

L  Little  children,  love  one  another. 

M  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart. 

N  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 


0  O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 

P  Pray  without  ceasing. 

Q  Quicken  me  with  thy  loving  kindness. 

R  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

S  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me. 

T  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 

U  Uphold  me  according  to  thy  word. 

V  Visit  me  with  thy  sdvation. 

W  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us. 

X  Exalt  His  name  together. 

Note  Explain  to  the  children  that  there  is  no  Bible  verse  begin- 
ning with  X,  but  this  begins  with  sound  of  x. 

F    Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 
Z    Zealous  of  good  works. 

U  the  school  law  allows,  conunent  on  the  verses.  A  rare 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  teachers  to  impress  Bible  truths 
on  little  minds  and  hearts,  by  just  a  few  sentences  of  simple 
explanation  and  of  application  in  a  practical  way.         U{ 

Any  little  hymn  may  be  used  after  fiie  Scripture  thought, 
and  in  the  month  of  November  we  used  the  following  one. 
Each  month  a  different  hynm  is  learned,  each  one  being 
appropriate  to  the  time  of  year  or  the  spedallblessing  of 
that  particular  month. 

For  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

For  the  yellow,  ripened  grain, 

For  the  dew  and  gentle  shower. 

And  the  golden  sunset  hour. 

We  thank  Thee,  we  thank  Thee,  O  Lord. 

For  the  birds  and  shady  bowers. 

For  the  music  and  the  flowers, 

For  the  day,  and  starry  night. 

For  the  power  to  do  right, 

We  thank  Thee,  we  thank  Thee,  O  Lord. 

For  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 

May  each  little  girl  and  boy 

Sing  in  happy,  thankful  way. 

On  each  glad  and  happy  day. 

We  thank  Thee,  we  thank  Thee,  O  Lord. 


Helps  in  Number  Work  for 
the  First  Grade 

La  Rue  Black 

The  following  plan  is  very  beneficial  in  teaching  first 
grade  children  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers, 

A  string  of  red  cardboard  fish  is  hung  in  a  straight  string 
above  the  front  blackboard  where  the  teacher  can  slide 
them  along  in  demonstrating  to  the  children  the  sum  and 
difference  of  numbers.  I  have  also  used  bells  in  a  similar 
manner. 

This,  I  think,  is  more  effective  and  much  less  expensive  C 
than  the  counting  board.  ^ 
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Making  A  Game  of  Arithmetic    II 

Madge  Anderson 


Blackboard  Follow  the  Leader 

Each  player  is  given  a  Dumber^  which  he  writes  at  the  top 
of  thelblaciboard.  If  the  leader  says,  "Add  two,"  each 
player  must  add  two  to  the  number  which  he  has  written 
at  the  top  of  the  board.  Then  if  the  leader  says,  "Sub- 
tract one/'  each  player  must  subtract  one  from  the  simi 
ef  his  first  nimiber  and  two.  If  the  leader  says  next, 
^Multq)^  by  three,**  each  player  must  multiply  by  three, 
the  number  which  he  obtained  by  subtracting  one  from  the 
sum  of  the  first  two  nimibers.  Whatever  numbers  the 
leader  announces  must  be  added,  multiplied,  subtracted, 
divided,  or  whatever  he  commands,  from  the  last  result 
that  eadi  player  obtained. 

If  any  player  makes  a  mistake,  the  leader  may  tell  him 
to  be  seated.  But  if  the  leader  faOs  to  notice  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  and  one  of  the  seated  players  notices  the 
mistake,  the  leader  must  be  seated  and  the  player  who 
noticed  the  mistake  becomes  the  leader. 

Adding  Sides 

(A  Subtracting  and  Adding  Game) 

The  children  count  aloud  and  each  child  takes  the  number 
which  he  spoke  in  the  counting.  Two  leaders  are  chosen. 
The  first  leader  calls  a  number  and  the  child  whose  number 
added  to  tibe  leader's  will  make  that  number,  must  step 
to  the  first  leader's  side  before  the  second  leader  has  counted 
ten  aloud.  Then  the  second  leader  calls  a  number  and  the 
child  whose  number  added  to  the  second  leader's  makes 
the  sum  called,  steps  to  the  second  leader's  side.  Thus  the 
leaders  take  turns  calling  smns  imtil  in  that  way  all  the 
players  are  chosen.  If  either  leader  calls  a  number  which 
IS  not  the  sum  of  his  own  number  and  som^  number  still 
unchosen,  he  must  give  the  last  player  added  to  his  side 
to  the  other  leader.  If  a  player  fails  to  respond  in  time 
when  the  s\mi  of  his  number  and  the  leader's  is  called,  he 
must  leave  the  game. 

When  all  the  numbers  have  been  called,  the  first  leader 
speaks  his  number,  the  next  player  on  his  side  speaks  his 
number  and  adds  it  to  the  leader's,  the  next  player  speaks 
his  number  and  adds  it  to  the  simi  of  the  other  two  and  so 
on  imtil  all  the  numbers  on  that  side  are  added.  If  a 
player  fails  to  add  his  nimiber  correctly  to  the  sum  of  the 
previous  numbers  on  his  side,  he  is  out  and  his  number  is 
not  counted  in  adding  his  side. 

When  the  other  side  has  added  its  numbers  aloud,  the 
side  which  has  the  greatest  sum  wins  the  game. 

Telling  Time 

(A  Clock  Game) 

Twelve  children  stand  at  twelve  equidistant  points 
in  a  circle,  impersonating  the  hours  on  the  face  of  a  clock. 
One  child  stands  in  the  center  to  represent  the  hands  of  a 
dock.  The  other  players  take  turns  in  mentioning  some 
time  of  dav  such  as  "twenty  minutes  of  twelve"  or  "ten 
minutes  after  eleven."  As  soon  as  a  player  has  spoken 
the  time,  each  Hour  must  hold  up  his  hands,  with  his 
fingers  raised  or  crossed  like  Roman  numerals,  to  indicate 
the  hour  he  represents,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
fingers  must  be  held  so  that  the  figures  can  be  read  correctly 
by  Hands  at  the  center  of  the  circle.  Then  the  center 
player  must  turn  and  point  with  both  his  hands  to  the  cor- 
rect Hours,  just  as  tiie  dock  hands  would  point  at  the  given 
time.  If  the  center  player  points  correctly  with  the  minute 
handy  but  fails  to  point  to  the  right  Hour,  the  Hour  to 
whom  he  points  must  take  a  place  among  the  players  out- 
side the  drde,  giving  his  place  as  an  Hour  to  the  center 
player,  and  the  player  who  called  the  time  goes  to  the 
center  and  becomes  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

If  the  center  player  points  to  the  correct  hour,  but  points 
the  minute  hand  wrong,  then  he  takes  the  place  of  the 


player  to  whom  the  minute  hand  should  have  pointed,  who 
must  take  a  place  outside  the  drde. 


If  the  center  player  points  wrong  with  both  hour  and 
minute  hands,  he  merely  changes  places  with  the  player  who 
called  the  time. 

The  Jolly  Clock-face 

(A  Singing  Game  of  Telling  the  Time) 

Twelve  children,  who  are  the  hours,  dance  in  a  drde 
around  two  children  who,  impersonating  the  hour  hand  and 
the  minute  hand,  walk  aroimd  the  center,  and  all  sing,  to 
the  well-known  tune,  "There  was  a  Jolly  Miller": 

"Here  is  a  jolly  dock-face  and  it  has  twelve  hours, 
The  hands  go  round  while  we  sing  this  rh}mae. 
One  hand  tells  the  minutes  and  the  other  tells  the  hours. 
The  hands  go  round  and  they  tell  the  time." 

When  the  verse  is  ended,  the  child  who  stands  nearest 
a  point  previously  agreed  on  for  the  top  of  the  clock,  says, 
"I  am  Twelve  O'clock."  And  one  after  another  the  hours 
announce  the  time  they  represent.  The  children  who  are 
taking  the  part  of  the  hands  stand  in  the  center  just  where 
they  were  when  the  music  stopped,  and  eadi  Hand  eztoids 
an  arm  straight  out  toward  ihe  circle  of  the  hours.  The 
children  in  the  class  who  are  neither  hours  or  hands,  take 
turns  in  telling  the  correct  time  as  indicated  by  the  pointing 
hands.  Whoever  tells  the  time  correctly  may  take  the 
place  of  the  minute  hand,  while  the  minute  hand  takes  the 
{Cotainued  an  page  607) 
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November  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


Hard  at  work  from  mom  till  night, 
Hiding  many  nuts  from  sight. 
Guess  what?    A  squirrel. 

Ask  the  children  this  either  before  or  after  the  talk  or 
story  about  the  squirrel.  They  will  enjoy  making  the  query 
of  others  and  at  home,  too. 

The  children  will  invariably  delight  in  the  following 
squirrel  games: 

Squirrels  and  Foxes 

Have  a  number  of  trees  made  by  two  childrep  forming 
a  circle  to  represent  each  tree  by  joining  hajids.  Each 
"tree"  is  the  home  of  two  squirrds.  Two  other  children 
are  the  foxes.  The  squirrels  nm  around  to  gather  nuts  to 
store  in  their  trees.  Soon  the  foxes  creep  up  and  try  to 
catch  the  squirrels.  If  a  fox  touches  a  squirrel  out  of  a 
tree,  that  child  must  sit  down.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
to  have  the  foxes  catch  all  of  the  squirrels. 


Almost  Caught 

Hunting  the  Squirrek 

Several  boys  and  girls  are  chosen  to  represent  the  squir- 
rels. They  run  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  give  them 
five  or  more  minutes'  start.  Then  they  hide  withm  a  given 
distance  and  we  set  out  to  find  them.  They  cannot  leave 
their  hiding-places  and  seek  others  as  the  children  approach 
them,  but  must  remain  where  they  stopped  to  hide  at  first. 
Those  who  find  the  squirrels  are  squirrels  for  the  next  game. 

Nut  HunU 

This  game,  as  the  preceding  one,  is  much  more  enjoyable 
if  played  out  on  the  playgroimd,  or  in  a  park  or  field  with 
trees. 

Before  the  hunt  hide  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  nuts 
in  and  around  trees,  imder  leaves,  on  the  groimd,  or  among 
the  grasses.  Large  quantities  of  acorns  are  usually  easily 
obtained  in  most  localities. 

The  children  like  to  fold  little  paper  baskets  for  them- 
selves, or  they  may  bring  grape  or  other  baskets  from  home. 
All  the  children  are  the  squirrels  and  at  a  signal  all  hunt  for 
the  nuts  to  fill  their  baskets.  The  illustration  shows  a 
group  gathering  nuts  in  a  vacant  lot  near  the  school. 

After  the  nuts  are  gathered,  the  children  form  in  groups 
and  take  a  short  walk.  Sometimes  they  sing  the  following, 
using  the  tune  of  "O  Come,  Come  Away": 


We  love  to  go  a-roaming, 

On  fruitful  autunm  days, 
When  beeches  wave  their  yellow  flags, 

And  scarlet  maples  blaze; 
The  squirrel's  storing  up  his  nuts, 

The  golden  com  is  gathered  in; 
And  rosy  apples,  smooth  and  round, 

Fill  up  the  farmer's  bin. 

If  this  is  played  in  the  schoolroom,  and  nuts  are  not 
obtainable,  use  small  cards,  cut  in  the  shape  of  pictured 
nuts,  and,  as  a  help  in  phonics,  mark  a  letter  on  i^ch, 
perhaps  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  nut  represented. 
Have  the  children  sound  them  afterward.  '•;( 

To  help  develop  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  co^t 
a  variety  of  nuts  and  let  the  children  name  them  by  tiie 
sense  of  touch  first,  then  later  by  tasting. 

Another  little  rest  exercise  is  to  allow  one  group  of  children 
to  find  nuts,  or  the  small  kindergarten  beads,  which  have 
been  hidden  around  the  room  by  another  group  while  the 
first  group  waited  in  the  hallway. 

The  nuts  or  beads  are  gathered  in  little  boxes  or  trays. 
At  the  end  each  child  gives  nkmes  of  nuts  he  has  foimd.    , 

♦ 
Squirrel  Chase 

This  is  for  indoor  pla3ang.  The  children  sit  with  heads 
bowed  on  desks,  and  hands  behind  them,  or  open  at  side  of 
desk. 

One  child  acts  as  squirrel.  He  runs  lightly  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  and  drops  a  nut  into  a  child's  hand.  This  child 
then  nms  after  the  squirrel  and  tries  to  catch  him. 

While  the  game  is  in  progress  the  children  sing: 

This  little  squirrel  wants  to  play. 
With  some  kind  child  who's  steady; 

So  on  your  desk  just  lay  your  head. 
And  for  the  nut  be  ready. 

Tra-la-la,  etc.,  as  child  chases  the  squirrel.  ^ 

Catching  a  Squirrel 

Play  this  either  in  the  schoohroom  or  in  the  open,  imder 
a  real  tree  or  an  imaginary  one. 

One  child,  representing  a  tree,  stands  with  arms  out- 
spread. He  shAes  his  arms  to  send  down  the  nuts.  An- 
(CofUinued  on  page  60S) 
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The  Theater  Box 


Ethel  M.  Hall 


THERE  is  no  more  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  mind  than  that  of  imagery  or 
picturing.    The  child  must  be  able  to  gain  a  clear 
picture  of  the  thought,  its  surroimdings  and  back- 
ground as  expressed  upon  tiie  printed  page. 

The  pages  of  history,  the  wonderful  gems  of  literature 
and  the  whol^ome  stories  are  full  of  word  pictures,  some 
lifting  the  soul  to  the^beauties  of  nature,  while  others  give 
the  iSe  size  portraits  of  the  men  and  women,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  history  of  long  ago. 


Often  the  setting  and  coloring  of  the  scene  in  reading, 
history  and  literatinre  must  be  suppUed  or  the  thought 
is  stripped  of  its  charm  and  beauty. 

The  measure  of  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  ability 
to  make  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  one's  own  and  to  live 
in  the  same  environment.  What  joy  it  is  to  be  able  to 
follow  Barbara  Worth  to  the  rim  of  uie  desert  to  view  the 
broad  expanse  and  dream  of  the  great  future  development 
of  those  barren  acres. 

Even  the  rainy  day  has  its  charm  when  one  thinks  of  the 
old  English  castle,  with  its  clinging  ivy,  or  lives  with  Long- 
fellow when  he  says: 

It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
'    But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall,    . 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

Imagery  is  the  key  to  independent  thinking  in  the 
sciences  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  cultural  studies. 

The  child  may  be  able  to  finish  an  entire  school  course 
by  memorizing  the  words  of  the  text,  but  if  trained  to  place 
the  thoughts  in  the  proper  setting  and  atmosphere  of  the 
times,  the  pupil  will  be  more  interested  in  the  school  tasks 
and  develop  greater  initiation  and  originality  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  author  become  his  own. 

There  are  many  means  employed  by  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  in  children  the  ability  to  visualize. 
The  jniniature  farm,  the  Eskimo  village  and  the  Indian 
encampment  are  only  examples  of  the  effort  to  give  reality 
to  ideas,  that  must  necessarily  be  gained  from  stories  or 
books.  The  sand-table  is  one  device,  now  found  in  many 
primary  -  schools,  but  these  are  expensive  and  cannot  be 
furnished  by  every  school  district. 

The  various  scenes  may  be  built  or  placed  upon  a  teach- 
er's table  and  while  this  form  of  illustration  is  better  than 
none,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Tableaux  are  concrete  compositions  possessing  many 
advantages  over  pictures.  In  making  of  the  tableau,  the 
miniature  village,  the  Indian  encampment  and  the  farm- 
yard, the  constructive  interests  of  children  find  various 
opportunities  for  expression. 


The  school  theater  provides  an  attractive  and  convenient 
means  of  presenting  tableaux.  A  large  box  turned  upon  one 
side  and  provided  with  a  screen  or  curtain  is  the  siinplrst 
tvpe  of  theater.  While  this  form  is  inexpwensive  and  gives 
the  pupils  a  limited  amount  of  construction,  it  has  room 
for  only  one  scene  at  a  time.  Each  scene  must  be  torn 
down  before  another  can  be  put  in  place,  thus  the  central 
theme  or  idea  is  lost  and  the  narrative  interrupted.  The 
qtiadruplex  theater  is  much  better  allowing  for  four  illus- 
trations of  the  same  story  or  for  four  historical  events. 

The  qtiadruplex  theater  is  a  large  wooden 
box  measuring  thirty  inches  square  and  twenty- 
one  inches  in  height.  Diagonal  partitions 
(fivide  the  inside  of  the  box  into  four  com- 
partments. An  opening  is  cut  in  each  of 
the  outer  sides  of  the  box  and  with  the  diagonal 
partitions  form  mimature  stages. 

Curtains  are  attadied  to  the  top  of  each 
opening.  The  top  of  the  box  is  often  made 
of  strips  of  wood,  which  admit  the  light  from 
above  and  this  helps  to  give  a  good  distance 
effect.  The  bottcpi  or  floor  is  covered  with 
small  wooden  strips  a  short  distance  apart 
and  nailed  lengthwise.  The  bases  of  objects 
are  fastened  to  these  or  figiures  stood  upright 
between  them.  The  box  is  mounted  on  four 
casters  and  placed  vipon  a  table.  It  rotates 
easily,  being  held  to  the  table  by  a  central  pin. 
The  theater  for  oiu*  Primary  Department 
was  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  Manual  Training  boys  might  do  the  work. 
Just  a  simple  box  with  the  four  compartments  and 
regular  r  openings  and  mounted  upon  a  plain  stand,  the  top 
of  the  stand  being  a  simple  frame,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
box.  The  casters  were  placed  in  the  legs  of  the  stand. 
The  box  and  stand  were  stained  a  dark  green  to  match  the 
wood  work  of  the  building.  When  finished  the  theater  was 
a  nice  looking  piece  of  furniture  arid  easily  turned  from  side 
to  side  or  roUed  from  room  to  room.  We  did  not  add  the 
curtains  to  openings,  as  we  preferred  to  have  the  children 
watch  the  development  of  each  scene  and  when  all  the  scehes 
were  completed  to  unconsciously  visualize  the  whole  as 
long  as  the  tableaux  remained  in  position. 

If -a  forest  scene  is  desired  the  trees  may  be  made  from 
crayons.  The  trees  in  il^e  front  should  be  fastened  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  box,  while  those  at  a  greater  distance 
may  be  pasted  on  the  back  and  side  scenes  of  the  compart- 
ment. 

Objects  or  figures  made  of  paper  should  be  provided  with 
bases  for  standing  or  fastening  in  an  upright  position. 

During  the  fall  of  1916,  one  side  of  ovir  box  was  used  to 
illustrate  the  inside  of  a  Pilgrim  home,  another.  Pilgrims 
going  to  church,  still  another,  the  story  of  the  desert,  while 
the  last  portrayed  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  and 
the  hills  of  Judea  and  the  camels  crossing  the  desert  to  the 
city  of  Bethlehem. 

At  tjie  approach  of  the  Yule-tide  season,  the  top  of  the 
box  was  covered  with  cotton  and  a  miniature  snow-covered 
mountain  occupied  the  center. 

Upon  the  mountain  sides  were  pasted  paper  pine  trees 
and  moimtaineers'  cabins,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Sprays  of  real  pine  represented  the  monarch  of  the  slopes. 
The  log  cabin  molasses  cans  scattered  among  the  pines 
were  known  as  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  valley.  Lastly 
Santa  and  his  reindeer  appeared  around  the  curve  of  the 
mountain  roads. 

Santa  and   his  wonderful   reindeer  were  made  of  stiff 
drawing  paper  and  colored  the  regular  Christinas  colors. 
For  tiny  people,  the  story  of  Golden-Hair  is  easily  illus- 
trated. ^^  ^  I  ^ 
{Continued  on  page  60S^yjQ  IC 
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School-room  Decorations 


Thanksgiving 

Johanna  Holm 

Author  of  Poster  and  Sand  Table  Work  in  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Grades. 
(An  rights  resenred) 

Here  is  shown  the  complete  work  of  the  entire  month  of 
November.  The  study  of  the  Indians  was  illustrated  as 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  poster.  Booklets  were  made  by  the 
children.  The  cover  was  decorated  with  a  picture  of  Hia- 
watha painted  with  water-colors.  Each  figure  or  group 
of  figures  shown  on  the  poster  ^dis  mounted  in  this  book. 
For  instance,  the  first  page  consisted  of  a  folded  tent,  on 
the  next  page  were  mounted  the  deer  and  birds  Hiawatha 
loved,  on  the  next,  a  picture  of  Nokomis  and  lagoo  sitting 
near  the  fire  and  mounted  on  the  next  page  was  a  canoe 
with  Hiawatha  seated  in  it. ' 

In  the  same  way,  Holland  was  also  illustrated.  The 
figures  in  the  poster  and  booklet  were  made  with  the  aid 
of  the  Johanna  Holm  poster  patterns.  Each  lesson  for  the 
poster  was  preceded  by  a  sand-table  lesson. 

On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  the  turkey  shown  in  the 
window  was  made  by  halving  a  potato  lengthwise  using 
one-half  for  the  body  of  the  turkey,  the  other  half,  for  the 
standard.  The  legs  (two  toothpicks  or  notches)  were 
stuck  into  the  part  of  potato  representing  the  body  and 
the  other  ends  into  the  standard.  Feadiers  were  used 
to  represent  the  tail,  and  a  turkey  head,  cut  out  of  paper 
and  colored,  was  inserted  into  slits  made  at  the  other  end 
of  body.  '      

First  Grade  Handwork 

Lucile  Smith 

Let  us  observe  the  beginning  class,  the  iC's,  during  their 
handwork  in  Room  213,  Gaiy,  Ind.  We  find  ui>on  entering 
that  a  bright-faced  little  child  comes  to  meet  us  and  begins 
to  explain  to  us  what  they  are  making  and  everything  of 
interest  in  the  room. 

This  is  a  room  in  which  many  things  can  be  accomplished 
—  here  the  children  are  taught  individually.  This  no  doubt 
soimds  strange  when  you  remember  there  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  small  children  in  the  room,  but  great  things  can- 
not always  be  done  in  a  day.  This  is  what  I  do  mean,  that 
these  small  children  all  have  ideas  of  their  very  own.    We 


do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  that  child's  mind,  but  just 
wait,  we  shall  very  soon  find  out.  We  will  not  force  a 
lesson  upon  him  which  might  not  be  of  interest  to  him  at  all| 
but  we  will  offer  opportunities  for  expressive  activities. 
We  give  him  Ubcrty  to  select  activities,  we  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  express  with  his  hands.  Watch  the  resultl 
Please  remember  Uiat  this  class  is  the  }roimgest  in  the  school, 
and  we  cannot  expect  beautiful  work,  but  we  will  find 
originality  and  interesting  e}q>ressions  every  time. 

Now  there  is  Httle  Mary,  just  a  little  past  six.  Let  us 
watch  her.  She  has  heard  the  story  of  uttle  Red  Riding 
Hood  in  one  of  the  other  classes.  She  has  a  desire  to  draw 
that  picture  which  is  in  her  mind.  She  tries,  but  somehow 
those  trees  don't  look  right;  she  knows  it  and  she  waits 
for  her  turn  to  ask  Miss  A,  or  some  one  who  knows  how, 
to  help.  Here  Miss  A  sees  her  opportvmity  to  teach. 
Before  the  child  was  teaching  her.  She  sketches  on  the 
blackboard  some  trees,  or  perhaps  a  wolf,  or  anything 
that  the  child  cannot  do  alone.  Pretty  soon  we  see  other 
children  interested  in  this  and  some  of  them  dedde  they 
want  to  draw  the  picture  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  or 
some  other  story  which  they  have  heard.  Now  if  anyone 
draws  a  picture  which  is  good  enough  he  may  color  it,  and 
use  a  brush  and  water  colors!    Such  an  encouragement! 

How  happy  and  busy  these  children  are,  and  how  time 
flies!  Their  minds  are  workine  so  hard  —  they  are  given 
so  much  responsibility,  and  they  feel  it.  They  realize, 
too,  that  they  are  not  forced  into  some  work  whidi  they 
do  not  like. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  instructor  takes  the 
class  as  a  whole  and  teaches  them,  for  instance,  in  showing 
how  mediums  and  materials  should  be  handl^,  and  how 
to  take  proper  care  of  them.  But  they  express  their  own 
ideas  when  they  work  with  the  clay,  color  or  other  materials, 
not  hers,  and  she  teaches  them  how  to  do  it. 

In  this  class  there  is  the  best  chance  to  teach  the  children 
to  be  polite.  If  they  do  not  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
their  privileges  of  liberty  and  freedom  are  .forfeited  untU 
they  remember  that  they  must  learn  control.        \ 

What  impresses  me  most  is  the  responsibility  wluch  is 
placed  upon  the  child,  and  that  he  feels  it  The  (mittt^ 
work  harder  and  everything  seems  full  of  interest  beltuse 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  their  work  for  thems^^ 
and  not  because  the  teacher  said  to  do  so.  ^ 

If  all  children  could  only  be  made  to  fefel  this  how  m\ll^ 
richer  their  school  life  would  be!  v 
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Using  the  Sand-Table  Effectively    IV 

Our  Stockade 


Jessie  Wakeman  and  Alle  MacLoughlin 


OUR  nation  will  never  again  do  without  universal 
military  training,  thinking  people  tell  us.  We 
will  be  prepared  for  war  just  as  we  buy  insurance, 
th6y  say,  but  the  glamour  of  war  is  gone,  the 
glory  of  arms  will  never  be  simg  any  more  —  according  to 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  he  knows,  for  he  has  been 
there. 

The  trenches  and  vermin  and  atrocities  have  stamped 
war  as  barbarous -^  and  so  the  American  school  teadier 
is  going  to  be  up  against  a  hard  proi>osition  when  she  finds 
herself  teaching  children  that  it  is  then*  duty  to  die  for 
their  country  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  that  America 
opposes  war. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I,  at  last,  decided  to  teach  about 
soldiers  and  forts  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  batties, 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  and  for  that  reason 
started  in  with  the  first  white  people  in  our  land  building 
their  littie  homes  in  the  wilderness  surrounded  by  a  stock- 
ade, because  this  was  the  first  example  of  preparedness 
for  protection  only. 

To  be  sure,  even  here  is  the  question  of  who  had  the 
right  to  this  land;  whether  it  was  the  original  owners, 
the  Indian^  or  the  pioneer  palefaces.  *  But  with  paleface 
cunning,  I  did  not  bring  up  this  point  with  my  little  citi- 
zens in  the  First  Grade,  for  First  Graders  have  the  primi- 
tive ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  fail  to  discern  the  niceties 
of  adult  ethics. 

We  used  this  sand-table  for  November,  because  it  led  from 
the  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness  to  Indians,  and  from  In- 
dians to  the,  first  Thanksgiving,  and  that  dovetailed  in 
very  nicely  with  our  winter  sowing  and  harvesting  of 
October,  as  appeared  in  that  number  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion. The  picture,  as  shown,  is  not  the  complete  sand- 
table  representation,  since  we  had  to  remove  part  of  the 
stockade  and  surrounding  woods  in  order  to  get  a  plain 
photograph.  The  log  cabin  was  built  in  real  log  cabin 
ta^on  from  sticks  brought  by  a  small  boy,  and  he  broke 
them  from  branches  that  he  foimd,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.    They  were  built  around  a  chalk  box  and  plastered 


with  concrete  from  a  nearby  mixer  whefte  a  new  building 
was  being  put  up  —  for  we  requisition  anything  or  every- 
thing that  we  need. 

The  roof  was  made  of  drawing  paper  and  painted  to 

.  represent  bark,  so  that  it  would  show  in  the  picture,  but  the 

real  roof  can  just  as  easily  and  much  more  appropriately 

be  built  of  this  paper  for  a  foundation  and  then  have  real 

bark  fastened  to  it. 

The  stockade  is  made  of  sticks  about  four  inches  long  and 
stuck  upright  in  the  sand  and  it  either  completely  surroimds 
the  qabm,  with  a  gate  in  front,  or  it  protects  it  at  the  ba^ 
and  two  sides  and  the  yard  then  fronts  on  a  river  in  imita- 
tion of  the  *' ribbon  farms"  of  the  French  along  the  St., 
Lawrence  or  the  River  Raisin  at  Detroit. 

I  used  that  idea,  because  my  forefathers  were  French  and 
my  mother  has  told  me  such  fascinating  tales  of  these  old 
days,  and  I  needed  the  setting  to  make  plain  my  stories 
for  my  littie  folk. 

Around  the  stockade  is  a  "dense  and  beastiy  forest" 
peopled  by  Indians  and  animals  of  our  American  woods, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  yoimgsters,  for  these  minia- 
ture woi^s  are  conducive  to  the  most  delicious  imaginings 
and  consequent  thrills  for  the  First  Graders,  and  you  little 
know  what  adventures  overtake  the  owners  of  tiie  cabin 
when  they  venture  forth. 

Daily  drawing  lessons  alone  show  some  marvelous  feats 
of  strength  and  wily  escapes  from  savage  and  secret  foes, 
and  triumphal  returns  laden  with  spoils,  still  retaining 
scalp  locks,  for  these  early  settiers. 

Half  way  down  the  hill,  a  tiny  spring  rests  buried  half 
in  the  sand  and  filled  with  clear  water.  (Really  a  glass 
cup  buried  in  the  sand,  glass  being  used  to  show  the  sand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  spring.)  And  one  day  when  two  bits 
of  baby  rabbits  were  brought  to  school  and  let  run  loose 
on  the  sand-table  and  they  had  the  great  kindness  to  drink 
from  this  spring,  there  were  absdutely  no  boundaries  to  the 
glee  of  my  lads  and  lassies.  We  foimd  xmlimited  useftdneds 
in  this  sand-table  for  the  ba^  of  luiiture  and  history  and 
good  health  activities.  m      r^r^^l^ 
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A  Ye^r  with  the  Fables     III 


Grace  Norton  Whittaker 


The  Hares  and  the  Frogs 

A  HARE  went  out  for  a  walk  one  br^ht  summer  day. 
He  walked  for  some  time.  H6  stopped  to  rest  in  a 
b^utiful  woods.  '^I  will  go  b^ck  mto  these  thick 
bushes  and  take  a  nap,"  thought  he.  He  peeped 
in  to  see  that  Mr.  Wolf  was  hot  taking  his  nap  there.    ' 

"  What!  is  thfe?  '*  cried  he.  "I  never  saw  so  many  hares 
together.*^  He  did  not  see  them  long.  They  ran  in  all* 
(Urections.  "Stay!'*  called  he.  "Do  not  be  afraid.  I 
am  only  fa  hare  like  yoiuselves.^'  . 

The  hares  ca^ne  back  slowly.  "Oh,  ^c  are  not  afraid 
of  you,  but  we. are  very  timid,"  said  the  Big  Hare. 

"We  fear  every  noise.  We  run  when  the  leaves  rustle," 
whined  the  Poor  Hare. 

"  Why  are  so'mahy  of  you  here  to-day?"  asjted  the  Strange 
Hare?      ! 

"We  had  just  met  to  see  what  it  would  be  best  for  us  to» 
do." 

"Pray  go  on  with  yoiir^meeting,"  said  the  Strange  fiare. 

"We  will,"  they  aU"cned,^Tf  you  will  stay  w^th  lis." 

"There  are  some  who  had  not  told  their  troubles  when 
we  were  frightened  away,"  began  the  Oldest  Hare. 

"We  are  afraid  all  the  time.  We  rim  from  a  strange 
hare,"  cried  the  Fat  Hare. 

"I  can  never  eat  in  comfort,"  sdid  the  Little  Hare. 

"I  would  not  care  for  that,  but  I  am  afraid  to  sleep," 
squeaked  tht  Yoimgest  Hare. 

"  Will  some  one  tell  us  what  to  do?"  said  the  Oldest  Hare. 
"For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  die  than  to 
live  as  we  do." 

"And  I,  and  I,"  cried  the  other  hares. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  lake  and  drown  ourselves,"  said  the 
Big  Hare.    "It  is  better  than  living  in  fear." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  will  all  go! "  cried  the  others. 

Off  to  the  lake  they  went.  As  they  came  near  the  bank 
thev  heard  a  noise. 

"What  is  that?"  cried  Poor  Hare.  "Can  we  not  even 
die  in  peace?" 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  called  Big  Hare,  who  had  gone  on 
ahead.    But  the  hares  were  too  frightened  to  move,     i 

"Come  along,"  said  Big  Hare.  "It  was  only  some  frogs 
playing  on  the  bank.  They  heard  us  coming.  They 
jumped  into  the  lake." 

"Poor  things!"  said  the  Fat  Hare.  "Just  think,  they 
were  afraid  of  us!" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  dldest  Hare,  "there  are  others 
more  afraid  than  we.  Why  should  we  die?  Let  us  live 
and  do  out  best." 

"We  are  as  well  off  as  most  of  oin:  friends,"  called  Fat 
Hare  from  his  seat  under  a  tree. 

"We  are  better  off  than  the  frogs,  for  the  boys  cannot 
get  near  enough  to  stone  us,"  cried  Poor  Hare. 

"I  never  thought  it  best  to  die,"  said  the  Little  Hare. 
"Come,  let  us  all  go  to  the  clover  field  by  the  brocJk.  We 
will  give  Strange  Hare  a  good  dinner." 

"Fine,  fine!"  they  all  cried. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!"  answered  the  Strange  Hare. 
"How  glad  you  must  be  to  have  a  clover  field."  Then 
they  all  set  off  for  the  field  as  happy  as  if  they  had  never 
talked  of  drowning. 

Presentation 

(a)    To  a  class  able  to  read  it  readily  at  sight. 

.Material  —  Pictures^of  hares  and  frogs  in  natural  en- 
vircBiment,  or  better  still,  the  animals  themselves. 

Kama  these  animals.^  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
hare?    What  does  he  eat?    Is  he  brave?    Why  do  you 


think  so?  Who  aJ:e  his  enemies?  How  does  he  def«id 
himself?  What  can  you  tell  me  of  tiie  frog's  life?  How 
does  the-frog  escape  from  his  enemies?  Which  do  you  think 
^the  more  likely  to  be  killed,  the  hare  or  the  frog?    Why? 

.Our  story  to-day  is  about  thes«  two  ammals.  We  shall 
see  how  well  it  agrees  with  what  we  have  said  of  them. 

Read  silently  to  learn  what  the  hare  foimd  in  the  bushes. 
What  did  he  find?  What  do  you  think  they  were  doins 
there?  Read  aloud,  Mary..  Find  the  cause  of  what  hap- 
pened when  they  heard  Uie  strange  hare.  What  -was  it? 
Read  it  aloud.  Read  imtil  you  learn  all  their  troubles. 
What  were  they?  Read  aloud.  What  did  they  decide 
to  do?  Tell  me.  Read  aloud.  Find  out  what  happened 
at  the  lake  and  what  the  Big  Hare  told  them.  Tell  me. 
Read  it  aloud,  James.  Find  out  if  this  made  any  differ- 
ence with  the  hares'  plan  to  drown  themselves.  Did  it? 
Read  adoud.  Do  you  like  this  story?  Why?  Anne  may 
tell  lis  the  whole  story.  (Parts, may  now  be  assigned  to 
different  members  of  tie  class  and  the  story  may  be  read 
again.)  -  ^ 

'  (6)  To  classes  requiifeg  the  presentation  of  new  words 
or  ideas.  .       .J x        .     ,x   . 

T^ie  introduction  may  be  about  the  same  as  m  (a),  but 
before  the  reading  material  is  given  to  the  pupils  a  little  at- 
tention should  be  given,  to  the  difficulties.  The  work  may 
proceed  something  as  follows,  depending  upon  the  words  or 
ideas  wl^ch  may  be  new  to  the  class.  As  a  new  word  is 
presented  the  teacher  should  either  write  it,  or  the  whole 
sentence  in  which  it  is  used,  upon  the  blackboard. 

What  word  would  you  use  to  describe  an  animal  that 
is  afraid?  Yes,  it  might  be  a.  coward,  but  that  is  not  the 
word  of  which  I  am  thinking.    This  describes  the  hare,  as: 

"The  hare  is  a animal.    Yes,  timid  is  the  word.    If 

he  were  very  timid  he  would  be  afraid  even  of  a  noise  in  the 
leaves.  What  do  we  say  the  leaves  do  as  the  wmd  passes 
through?  Jlustle,  that  is  the  word.  Do  you  think  it 
pleasant  to  be  so  afraid?    Would  you  feel  comfortable? 

You  might  say,  "I  can  take  no .    That  is  the  word 

I  want  —  comfort.  People  who  are  timid  are  always 
worrying,  and  we  sometimes  say  that  they  have  trouUe. 
They  would  be  looking  all  ways  to  see  if  trouble  were  com- 
ing to  them.  Can  you  give  me  a  better  word  for  ways? 
Directions?  Yes,  I  like  that  better.  Name  some  direc- 
tions. Which  of  these  animals  would  be  afraid  of  the 
water?  Why?  Yes,  he  would  drown  if  he  should  get  in. 
Name  some  of  the  foods  which  the  hare  likes.  I  will  write 
one.  of  the  names  which  you  have  given.  (Writes  clover.) 
Which  is  it?  We  will  read  the  story  of  "The  Hares  and  the 
Frogs." 

A  hare  went  out  for  a  walk.  What  did  he  see?  Did 
you  find  this  word?  (Points  to  directions.)  What  is  it? 
Tell  me  what  he  saw.  Read  it  aloud.  Read  silentiy 
till  you  find  what  Poor  Hare  said  to  him.  Look  for  this 
word.  (Points  to  rystie.)  What  did  he  say?  Read  it 
aloud,  Mary.  Find  out  what  Strange  Hare  said  when  they 
told  why  they  were  there.  Tell  me  what  he  said.  Read 
it  aloud.  Find  out  Fat  Hare's  trouble.  (Points  to  trouble.) 
What  was  it?  Read  aloud.  Find  out  Youngest  Hare's 
trouble.  Tell  me  what  it  was.  Find  the  word  comfort 
Read  aloud.  As  you  read  to  find  what  they  decided  to  do, 
look  for  this  word.  (Points  to  drown.)  What  will  they 
do?  Read  aloud.  What  do  you  think  of  their  troubles? 
Of  then-  decision?  Read  till  you  find  what  Big  Hare  called 
out  to  them  and  how  they  felt.  Tell  me  about  it.  Read 
aloud.  Find  out  what  Oldest  Hare  said?  What  was  it? 
Read  aloud.  Get  the  opinions  of  Fat  Hare  and  Poor  Hare. 
Tell  me  what  they  were.  Read  aloud.  Little  Hare  thinks 
of  something  fine.  Find  out  what  the  rest  think  of  it. 
Tell  me  what  they  think.  Read  aloud.  Find  out  how  the 
story  ends.  Tell  me.  Read  aloud.  The  children  will 
now  enjoy  reading  the  story  by  part^. 
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In  the  presentation  of  the  reading  lesson  given  above 
teachers  will  note  that  the  following  points  are  emphasized 
in  the  order  given. 

(1)  The  removal  of  all  stumbling  blocks  such  as  un- 
known words  or  ideas  before  the  children  try  to  read  the 
selection.  Under  (b)  this  work  is  given  as  preceding  the 
giving  out  of  the  reading  material.  In  another  issue  an 
idea  will  be  given  of  the  presentation  with  the  context  which 
some  teachers  prefer.  There  are  points  in  favor  of  each. 
Much  depends  upon  conditions. 

(2)  SUent  reading.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to 
this  by  the  majority  of  teachers,  yet  this  silent  gatiiering  of 
thought  from  the  printed  page  is  the  major  part  of  all  read- 
ing (tone  through  fife.  Upon  the  child's  ability  to  do  it  well 
depends  his  grasp  of  all  other  school  subjects.  Another 
advantage  is  that  each  child  reads  all  the  lesson. 

(3)  Expression  of  thought.  When  the  child  expresses 
in  his  own  words  the  thought  he  has  foimd  on  the  printed 
page  his  mode  of  expression  tells  the  teacher  how  well  he 
has  grasped  the  idea.  Suppose  he  has  failed  to  do  this. 
Others  may  be  asked  if  they  understand  it  as  he  does.  Then 
send  him  back  to  the  page  or  line  to  find  out  why  he  failed. 
He  may  be  able  to  get  it  alone  or  he  may  need  aid  with  a 
word  or  so. 

(4)  Oral  reading.  In  this  exercise  the  pupil's  aim 
should  be  to  give  pleasure,  but  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  learn 
not  only  how  well  he  has. grasped  the  thought  but  how  far 
he  has  been  able  to  enter  into  the  emotional  situation. 
If  he  has  not  entered  into  the  author's  emotional  state  to 
some  degree  he  is  losing  a  part  of  that  which  the  author 
wished  to  convey.  He  heeds  now  to  have  the  situation 
placea  very  vividly  before  him  and  to  try  to  imagine  him- 
self in  the  same  situation  and  then  to  read  again. 

Questions  Leading  to  Oral  Reproduction 

What  did  the  Strange  Hare  find?  Tell  why  they  had 
met.  Name  some  of  those  present  and  tell  what  they  said. 
What  did  they  decide  to  do  and  where  did  they  go?  Tell 
what  happened  there.  What  did  they  say  then?  How 
did  the  story  end?  Some  one  may  tell  all  the  story.  Let 
us  all  thftik  of  what  we  are  going  to  tell  for  a' few  moments 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  tell  the  story  quickly. 

Dramatizing  in  tbe  First  Grade 

This  story  will  be  enjoyed  by  first  grade  children  if  the 
teacher  will  tell  it  to  them.  The  story  told  by  an  appre- 
ciative teacher  gains  a  nameless  charm.  Pictures  and  ques- 
tions used  with  the  older  children  may  be  used  here,  the 
questions  being  modified  to  suit  the  need.  More  questions 
will  be  needed  to  get  a  reproduction  from  this  grade  and 
the  first  dramatization  will  be  in  parts  only;  for  example, 
"John,  will  you  stand  by  me?  Tell  the  class  what  the 
Strange  Hare  said.  Where  must  the  class  be  to  play 
hares?  What  must  John  do?  Try  it.  Good.  Who 
would  like  to  be  the  Strange  Hare  now?  Mary  may  be 
it  this  time.  Did  the  hares  stay  away?  What  did  Big 
Hare  say  when  they  came  back?  Jane  may  be  the  Big 
Hare.  What  did  the  Fat  Hare  say?  Joe  may  be  the 
Fat  Hare.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  play  the  story  tiiat  far." 
{This  may  be  carried  on  UU  all  the  hares  have  decided  to  go 
to  the  lake.)  Where  will  you  have  the  lake?  Show  me 
how  the  hares  went  to  the  lake.  Did  they  jump  in?  Why 
not?  What  do  we  need  now?  Yes,  the  frogs.  Nellie 
may  choose  the  frogs.  John  may  tell  them  where  to  stand. 
What  are  you  to  do,  frogs?  When  are  you  to  do  it?  The 
hares  may  go  to  the  lake  again.  {To  frogs)  Well  done! 
you  stopped  them  just  in  time.  Who  spoke  first?  -Yes, 
Big  Hare.  Who  would  like  to  be  Big  Hare?  What  did 
all  the  hares  say  to  him?"  Other  questions  and  sugges- 
tions will  follow  imtil  the  children  have  given  all  the  story. 
If  they  are  shy  it  is  sometimes  diflScult  to  get  them  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  story.  Then  the  wise  teacher  suggests 
that  she  would  like  to  play  if  chosen,  but  she  must  beware 
of  the  least  self-consciousness  and  enter  in  whole-heartedly, 
or  she  will  defeat  the  aim  she  has  in  mind. 


The  final  dramatization  should  be  very  simple.  Any- 
thing elaborate  from  this  gradft  is  apt  to  be  the  work  of 
the  teacher  rather  than  of  the  children.  Nothing  more 
polished  than  the  drama  given  below  should  be  expected, 
and  the  teacher  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  results 
fall  short  of  this.  Remember  that  the^work  of  tti  first 
grade  in  any  line  is  extremdy  crude. 


Strange  Hare 
Little  Hase 
Fat  Hake 
Youngest  Hake 


CHARACTERS 

Oldest  Hake 
Big  Hase 
Poor  Hake 
Fkogs 


{Strange  Hare,  other  Hares  and  Frogs  take  places  that 
have  been  previously  decided  upon  by  the  children.) 

Strange  Hare  {walks  to  bushes,  peeps  through)  What 
is  this?  {Hares  run)  What's  the  matter?  I  won't  h|irt 
you.    Come  back. 

{Hares  return) 

Big  Hare    We  are  not  afraid  of  you. 
Poor  Hare    But  we  are  afraid  of  every  noise. 
Little  Hare    I'm  afraid  when  the  leaves  rustie. 
Strange  Hare    Why  are  you  all  here  to-day? 
Oldest  Hare    We  are  all  afraid.    It  makes  us  so  un- 
happy.   We  were  trymg  to  find  out  what  we  could  do. 
Pal  Hare    Just  think!    We  ran  from  another  hare! 
Poor  Hare    I  can't  eat  in  comfort. 
Youngest   Hare    Eat!    I    can't    sleep.    That's    worse. 
Oldest  Hare    What  shall  we  do? 
Poor  Hare    It  is  better  to  die  than  to  be  so  afraid. 
Big  Hare    I  am  going  to  the  lake  to  drown  myself. 
Little  Hare    I  will  go,  too. 
All    And  I. 


{All  go  toward  the  lake, 
pear.    Hares  stop.) 


Frogs  make  a  noise  and  disap-        .^^ 


All    Oh,  what  is  it? 

Big  Hare    It  was  only  some  frogs. 

All    What  did  they  do? 

Big  Hare    They  were  afraid  of  us.    They  jumped  mto ' 
the  lake.    Come  along. 

Fat  Hare    Poor  thmgs! 

Little  Hare    Ju$t  think!    They  were  afraid  of  us! 

Oldest  Hare    There  arc;  others  more  afraid  than  we.    Why 
should  we  die?    Let  us  live. 

Poor  Hare    We  will  live  and  do  oiu*  best. 

Youngest  Hare    We  are  as  well  off  as  our  friends. 

Poor  Hare    We  are  better  off  than  the  frogs. 

Oldest  Hare    Yes,  the  boys  cannot  get  near  enoughjto 
stone  us. 

Fat  Hare    I  never  wanted  to  die. 

Big  Hare    Let  us  take  Strange  Hare  to  the  clover  field 
and  give  him  a  fine  dinner. 

Strange  Hare    Thank  you,  thank  you! 

Oldest  Hare    Come. 

{All  run  away.) 

Language  for  TSird  Grade 

Since  the  work  in  this  grade  is  as  yet  largely  oral,  it  is 
best  that  the  written  language  take  the  form  of  class  com- 
position. This  enables  the  teacher  to  watch  all  the  work, 
and  it  is  so  much  better  to  guard  against  mistakes  till  the 
habit  of  writing  correctly  is  formed.  The  story  is  told, 
sentence  by  sentence,  by  the  children.  Each  sentence  is 
selected  from  those  proposed,  polished  and  (Uctated  to  the 
teacher  by  the  children,  or  it  may  be  dictated  to  one  of  their 
own  number.  If  the  latter  method  is  chosen,  the  next 
sentence  may  be  prepared  while  .the  first  is  being  written". 
Of  Qourse  any  mistake  made  by  the  little  writer  must  be 
(Continued  on  p^r,^)^^  ^^  (^QOglC 
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Pbn^ghren  above  show  number  of  iquaies  needed  for  both  parts.    All  aquaies  must  be  the  same  aise:  ^.f .,  Figure  1  shows  head  and 
dy  made  onf^"  squares — the  feet  and  legs  for  this  must  also  be  made  on  ^^  squares. 
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To  be  Used  with  the  Fable  Lessons 


out-   off   e^ll  paorl-A    rfia^rtfe^    W/ 

Ocfft^ad     l»««5*»    &l>op>a«^  \yx>9tj  +S^-PiT»d  ceTr»Vr2»|  po»Y>V&   s>vi>fcl> 


jWTSc»>e\-''5»ai>:n;&r 


How  to  make  frogs  from  paper 
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Promoting  the  Social  Instinct  in  Primary  Grades 

III 

Angelina&W.  Wray 

Dircclor  of  OnJ  Erpressioii  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(Book  ri^its  rewrved) 


NOVEMBER  offers  endless  opportuDities  for  the 
emphasis  of  interesting  thoughts  centering  around 
the  general  subject  of  harvest  and  gratitude  for 
its  blessings. 
Even  primary  children  know  something  about  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  some  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  and 
may^  and  should,  be  taught  to  feel  a  deep  impulse  of  thanks- 
giving for  our  country's  abundance,  and  a  desire  to  share 
with  those  less  fortunate,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Thanksgiving  social  or  party  may  well  provide  a 
a  chance  to  carry  out  this  generous  impulse.  Let  the 
boys  and  girls  bring  some  gift  of  food  to  be  sent  to  Ihe 
nesedy*  Even  if  your  school  is  in  a  very  poor  district  and 
the  response  to  the  request  seems  almost  insignificant,  you 


"I 'I}  ^ra^r  The  jians,  I  jpturi^" 

will  find  it  was  worth  while,  because  it  will  clarify  your 
own  understanding  of  the  existing  circumstances. 

Give  the  children  a  ''jolly  good  time"  at  the  November 
party,  but  let  the  thought  of  sharing  with  others  run  like  a 
silver  thread  through  some  of  the  mirth  and  fun. 

Invitations 

Use  the  screen^pattem  given  in  the  Seat  Work  Material 
by  Angelina  W.  Wray,  published  by  New  son  &  Co,,  New 
York,  cutting  it  from  light  tan  construction  paper.  Deco- 
rate it  by  a  border  of  dark  Tirown  oak  J  caves  and  acnms, 
and  let  it  carry  the  message: 

An  invitation  hearty 
To  our  November  r>;iit}', 
Ant  I  don't  forget  a  littk*  gift* 
Some  burilen  it  may  hdp  to  llfu 

Time . 

Place- — -. 


Recitation 


PROGRAM 
"The  *  Thank  You  *  Day 


Choose  a  tiny  diild  with  a  very  happy  face  to  give  this  little  redta- 
tioQ,  "bondwing"  her  for  the  occasion,  \(  you  are  udng  the  paity  in  an 
upper  primary  grade. 

The  first  white  snowflakes  flutter  down, 

November  skies  are  gray, 
But  every  little  child  is  glad 

On  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 
We  tha«k  the  Lord  for  daily  food, 

And  for  our  homes  and  friends, 
But  most  of  all  |or  his  kind  love 

That  never,  never  end^. 

Thanksgiving  Processional 

Have  a  table,  a  stand,  or  a  big  basket  on  the  platform, 
and  as  the  pianist  plays  a  lively  march  let  all  present  form 
in  single  file  and  pass  around  the  room,  depositing  their 
gifts  in  the  place  designated.  It  adds  interest  and  fun  if 
the  marching  b  done  in  the  following  way:  8  marching 
steps  beginning  with  left  foot  and  counting  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8;  then  foiu:  glide  steps  beginning  with  left  foot  and 
counting  1,  2  (to  the  left),  3,  4  (to  the  right),  6,  6  (to  the 
left),  7,  8  (to  the  right),  and  alternating  with  the  plain 
march  and  gUde. 

Game  —  "  Thanksgiving  Twirl  " 

The  players  stand  in  one  or  more  large  circles  (according  to  number 
of|guests).    One  child  walks  arotmd  outside  of  circle,  singing: 

I  wish  I  had  a  partner. 

To  twirl  around  with  me, 
A  merry  little  partner. 

To  taie  a  twirl,  you  see. 
For  on  the  gay  Thanksgiving 

Each  happy  boy  and  girl 
Would  like  to  dance  together 

In  a  jolly,  jolly  whirl. 

At  the  last  word  the  "outside"  child  taps  some  one  lightly  on  the 
back  and  runs  around  the  drde  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The 
child  who  has  been  chosen,  runs  around  in  the  opposite  directioo. 
When  the  two  meet  each  other  they  take  hold  of  hands  and  whirl 
around,  while  the  other  players  sing  merrily: 

How  joUy!    jolly!    jolly! 
What  a  gay  Thanksgiving  twirl! 

After  "twirling,"  the  two  players  walk  around,  singing  the  words  of 
the  invitation  again.  Then  eadi  chooses  a  partner,  as  before,  and  the 
game  continues  until  the  entire  company  is  merrily  "twirling,"  or  until 
the  first  players  are  ready  to  stop. 

Dialogue  —  "A  Thanksgiving  Surprise  " 

This  dialogue  should  be  given  by  two  girls,  one  of  whom  should  wear 
a  b'ttle  house-dress,  while  the  other  should  be  all  in  dainty  white.  A 
home-like  scene  niakes  the  simple  dialogue  more  effective.  There 
should  be  two  small  tables.  Oi>one  of  these  place  two  paxis;  on  the 
other  a  cracked  cup  (which  is  to  be  broken  during  the  recitation),  a 
mixing-bowl,  an  egg-beater,  a  sugar-bowl,  a  big  q^oon,  and  an  orange. 
The  cup  should  contain  flour.  The  plainly  dressed  Uttle  girl  should 
stand  at  the  second  table,  industriously  beating  an  egg. 

Second  Girl  (running  in  and  surveying  her  sister  with  greai 
interest)  • 

What  are  you  doing,  Jessie, 
Busy  as  any  bee? 

First  Girl  {beating  egg  with  redoubled  vigor) 
Why,  mother's  getting  rested. 
She's  tired  as  tired  caa  bey^,,^,-^!^ 
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"The  Doctor's  YtAV 
"Qiis  shows  amngemmt  of  stage  when  "doctor"  enters  ' 

I'm  going  to  surprise  her, 

And  so  I've  left  my  play, 
I  mean  to  make  a  nice,  big  cake 

For  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Second  Girl  (longingly) 

0  will  you  let  me  help  you? 
What  is  the  cake  to  be? 

First  Girl  (wUhotU  looking  up) 

Not  cocoanut  nor  chocolate  — 
Orange,  as  you  may  see.    . 
(PoifU  to  orange,) 

Second  Girl  (enthusiastically) 

IVs  fun  to  make  surprises! 
I'll  grease  the  pans,  I  guess. 

First  Girl  (regarding  her  seriously) 

You'd  better  get  an  apron. 
So  you  won't  spoil  your  dress. 

Second  Girl  (hastily) 

O,  I'll  be  very  careful. 

(Makes  quick  moiion  and  unexpectedly  knocks 

off  pan.) 
Dear  me!  what  did  I  do? 

(Second  girl  stares  at  pan  in  dismay.  First  girl  runs  to 
pick  the  pan  up,  but  knocks  off  cup,  breaking  it  and  spilling 
the  flour.) 

First  Girl  (in  consternation) 

And  now  the  cup  is  broken! 
We've  spilled  the  flour,  too! 

(Both  stand  silent  for  a  moment,  gazing^ at  the  wreck. 
Then  first  girl  begins  to  clear  away  the  debris.) 

Second  Girl  (sobbing) 

1  wish  I  hadn't  helped  you! 
I'm  such  a  careless  one! 

I  hate  these  old  surprises! 
V  They're  never  any  fun. 

Game —  '' One-legged  Turkey  Catch  "|i 

An  open  space  must  be  cleared  for  this  game,  in  which 
six  players  participate.  One  of-  the  players  is  supposed 
to  be  the  farmer  who  desires  to  catch  a  turkey  for  Thanks- 
giving. But  the  farnler  is  blindfolded  and  all  his  turkeys 
are  l^e,  so  the  scene  is  an  exciting  one.  The  five  who  rep- 
resent the  turkeys  must  hold  the  heel  of  one  foot  in  the 
palm  of  the  corresponding  hand  and  place  the  other  hand 


on  the  hip.  The  uplifted  foot  must  not  be  lowered,  and 
each  "turkey'*  is  required  to  keep  up  an  incessant  "gobble! 
gobble!  gobble!"  so  that  the  blindfolded  "farmer"  may 
have  a  clue  to  his  position,  but  may  move  freely  aroimd^the 
open  space.  As  soon  as  one  "turkey"  has  been  caught, 
that  group  of  players  makeis  way  for  another,  the  game 
continuing  as  long  as  the  conductor  pleases,  usually  closing 
all  too  soon  for  the  amused  watchers. 

Dialogue  —  The  Doctor's  Visit  on  the  Day  After 

'  For  two  girls  and  a  boy.  A  doll  and  a  toy  bed  are  needed.  The 
"doctor"  £ould  carry  a  small  suitcase,  and  a  cane  or  umbrella,  and 
wear  a  man's  derby.  He  should  be  very  grave  and  important^m  all 
his  actions,  and  the  two  girls  should  appear  to  be  greatly  worried. 
The  "mother"  should  kned  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  looking  pityingly 

o*>   fl%A  ai#>1r   /"kiM  "  on/I   4-Vijk  <*oiinf  *'   ekmilrl    Ka  riAor  *Um  f#w«4>  ^i   *U^  k^^ 


at  the  sick  child,"  and  the 
when  the  "doctor"  enters. 


'aunt"  should  be  near  the  foot  of  the  ML 


Doctor  (bowing  very  low  as  he  removes  his  hat) 
Good-morning,  my  dear  Mrs.  Carson. 

Good-morning,  my  dear  Mrs.  May. 
The  air  is  as  warm  as  summer; 

We're  having  a  beautiful  day. 

Mother  (without  looking  up) 

O  what  do  I  care  for  the  weather? 

My  darling  is  ill  again. 
She  has  a  terrific  fever! 

It's  almost  a  hundred  and  teni 

Aunt  (looking  earnestly  at  doctor) 

We  sat  up  all  night  with  her,  Doctor, 

Her  mother  is  wild  with  fright; 
Do  you  think  it  is  miunps  or  meeisles? 
We  know  you  are  sure  to  be  rig^t. 

{Continued  on  page  606) 
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Plays  for  Little  Children    III 

Anna  Frances  Coote 

Jamaici  Tninlng  School  for  Teachen,  New  York  Citjr 


The  Moccasin  Flower 

AN  INDIAN  PLAY  FOR  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND 
GRADE 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 
Prolbgue 

Mother  —  Child  dressed  to  i^iesent  woman. 
Little  Gisl  —  In  ordinary  dothes. 

The  Play 

Iin>iAM  MoTHEK  —  Indian  costume.    Indian  doD  to  represent  baby« 

Indian  Gol  (Wah-ne-tah)  —  Indian  costume. 

Indian  Cmsir  —  Indian  costume. 

BiAVES  —  Indian  costume 

Bluebibd  AND  Robin  —  The  bird  costumes  are  made  of  oepe  paper 
sewed  on  a  foundation  of  cambric  or  oo  a  pair  of  nisjit-drawers. 
The  crepe  paper  is  cut  in  strips,  about  five  inches  wide;  the 
strips  are  folded  and  cut  in  points  to  represent  feathers.  These 
strips  are  then  sewed  on  the  foundation  in  layers.  The  wings 
are  cut  of  heavy  paper,  covered  with  the  strips  oi  crtoe  paper 
and  sewed  over  the  top  of  sleeve.  Caps  are  made  of  the  paper 
stifos  sewed  to  a  heavy  paper  foundation.  Use  colors  required 
for  Robin  and  Bluebird. 

Squibsel — Gray  cambric  costume. 

Rabbit — White  or  gray  outixig  flannel.  Ears  of  flannel  shaped  and 
stitched  to  a  band  which  is  fastened  around  the  head. 

Prologue 

{Curtain  rises  and  shows  child  dressed  to  represent  Mother. 
Another  child  sUs  at  her  feet  as  though  listening  to  a  story,) 

Child  That  was  a  lovely  story  about  Hiawatha,  Mother. 
I  like  him  very  much.  But  I  am  tired  of  liearing  about  In- 
dian boys  and  men.  Can't  you  tell  me  a  story  about  a 
little  Indian  girl? 

Mother  Why,  yes,  dear.  I  remember  an  old  Indian 
legend  my  mother  used  to  tell  me  about  a  little  Indian  girl 
named  Wsdi-ne-tah  and  how  we  came  to  have  the  lady 
slipper  orchid.    Would  you  like  to  hear  it? 

Child    O  yes,  please  tell  it,  Mother! 

\Purtain]  . 

Scene  I 

(Wigwam.  Indian  Mother  sitting  in  front  of  vdgwam 
rocking  baby  (doll)  and  singing  or  crooning.  Indian  Chief 
standing  near  with  bow  and  arrow.) 

Mother  (sings) 

"Ewayea,  my  little  owlet 
Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam, 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam, 
Ewayea,  my  little  owlet."    (Prom  ''Hiawatha'') 

(Enter  from  wigwam^  Indian  girl,  wearing  moccasins.) 


Wah-ne-iah 


Mother,  I  would  run  and  frolic 
In  the  deq)  and  fragrant  forest. 
For  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow 
And  the  winter  aeon  is  coming. 

I  would  see  my  friend  the  Bluebird 
Ere  he  takes  his  journey  sou|bward. 
I  would  help  the  saucy  squiirel 
Gather  nuts  to  feed  his  babies. 


Mother 


The  Robin  —  the  Opechee 

I  would  weave  myself  a  garland 
From  the  fragrant  flowers  of  autumn. 

Go,  my  child,  into  the  forest, 
See  the  Robin  and  the  Bluebird. 
See  your  friend,  the  saucy  squirrel. 
But  beware  the  hungry  bearl 
For  he  often  wanders  there. 

Pluck  the  flowers  and  weave  a  garland 
Visit  with  the  owl  and  owlet; 
See  the  rabbit,  the  Wabassp  — 
And  the  firefly,  Wah-wah-tay-see  — 


Chief  (interrupting) 

But  remember  and  take  care. 
For  Jhe  ever  hungry  bear 
Often  turns  his  footsetps  there. 


" Let  ta  lit  bitft  ii  %.  orck" 
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"We  hive  killfld  tbt  htttiety  bear'* 


Wah-ne-iah 


Do  not  fret,  I  shall  be  careful, 
I  shall  not  forget  your  warning. 

{ExU  Wdh'ne4dh.    Curtain) 

Scene  II 

(The  forest.    Enter  Wak-^ie-iak) 

Wah-neAah 

O,  the  forest  is  so  fragrant. 
And  the  air  is  full  of  music. 
*    I  can  hear  the  Bluebird  »nging 
And  the  Rdbin,  the  Owaissa. 
I  shall  weave  myself  a  garland 
From  the  tinted  leaves  of  Autumn.        . 
{SUs  and  commences  to  weave  a  garland.) 

{Jumping  up)  '  ' 

What  is  that  I  hear  out  there! 

0  the  bear!  the  himgry  bear! 

1  will  hasten  for  I  fear  him! 

{Enter  Chief  and  his  braves,  with  bows  and  arrows,  also 
the  Indian  mother) 

Father,  quick!  the  bear  is  coming! 
I  have  heard  him  in  the  forest. 
He  is  growling  in  his  liungerl 


Father 


Ah,  I  see  him  in  the  forest! 
I  will  shoot  hun,  little  daughter, 
With  my  arrow,  I  will  kill  hun! 
(Shoots.) 


Father 


Come,  my  daughter,  we  have  killed  him. 
He  shall  worry  us  no  longer. 


Wah-me-tah 


Brave 


Wait,  my  father,  I  must  tarry. 
I  have  lost  my  moccasin. 
In  the  forest  I  have  lost  it. 
Running  from  the  hungry  bear. 
I  will  Surely  find  it  there. 


Come,  Wah-ne-tah,  we  will  help  you. 
We  wiU  search  imtil  we  find  it. 


^{EiUer  Bluebird,) 


W(Jt^ne-tah 


Pretty  Bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
Have  you  seen  a  little  slipper 
Lying  somewhere  in  the  forest? 


Bluebird 


''Have  you  seen  my  little  slippexs? 


No,  Wah-ne-tah,  I  wa^  flying 
In  the  treetops  and  the  sunshine, 
And  I  did  not  see  a  slipper. 


(Enter  Robin.) 
Wah-^te-tah 


Robin 


Here's  the  Robin,  the  Opechee, 
I  shall  ask  him  if  he  found  it. 

Pretty  Robin,  in  your  flying, 
Did  you  see  a  slipper  lying 
In  the  dark  and  fragrant  forest? 


No,  Wah-n^^h,  I  am  sorry. 
But  I  did  not  see  a  slipper. 


(Enter  Squirrel.) 
Wah^ne4ah 


Squirrel 


I  shall  ask  the  Adjidaumo 
He  the  busy  little  squirrel. 
Searching  for  some  nuts  for  winter. 

Did  you  see  a  slipper  lying 

In  the  dark  and  fragant  forest? 


No,  I  have  not  seen  your  slipper. 


i*j^L^t-TKj-r  112  J  J 
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Wah-me-tah 


Please,  Wabasso,,  little  Rabbit, 
Have  you  seen  Wah-ne-tah's  slipper 
In  your  hopping  through  the  forest? 


Rabbit 


No,  Wah-ne-ta,  not  a  slippc^ 
Have  I  seen  in  all  my  hopping. 

> 

Indian  Brave 

Look,  Wah-ne-tah,  see  this  blossom 
<  Growing  close  beside  the  oak  tree! 
Why^  its  shape  is  like  a  slipper.  * 
Tis  the  moccasin  we  search  for. 
The  Great  Spirt  now  has  changed  it 
To  a  lovely  yellow  orchid. 
The  moccasin  of  Wah-ne-tah! 


Let  us  sit  here  in  a  circle 
While  we  see  this  lovely  flower, 
Which  the  white  man  in  the  future 
Will  name  Lady-Slipper  Orchid, 
But  the  Indian  will  call  it 
"Moccasin  flower  of  Wah-ne-tah." 

(Tc  Wah^n&4ak) 

Put  these  slippers  on,  my  daughter, 
They  are  worn  and  very  ragged. 

Walhne-4ah  ' 

Let  us  sing  here  in  the  forest 

Of  the  simpers  of  Wah-ne-tah. 

And  the  words  we'll  sing  are  these: 
"My  ragged  moccasins  I'm  wearing"; 

In  the  language  of  the  Indian: 
"M6oji  moccasin  O  you  yon." 

{All  sit  in  circle  and  sing  Indian  song.) 


The  Story  Hour 


Nephew  David     III 

Alice  E.  AUen 

Author  of  "Whoi  Frite  was  a  Puppy,"  "Joe,  the  Circus  Boy,"  etc 

DAVID  AND  JONATHAN 

Emmie  lives  alone  with  Daddjr,  who  is  a  guide,  near  the  top  of  a  great 
Adirondadc  Mountain.  Aunt  Sally  lives  at  Half  Way,  but  is  staying 
at  Klip-nok-kee,  while  Daddy  is  gone  on  a  long  huntm^trip.  Before 
he  goes,  Daddy  gets  a  letter  from  his  grandson,  David  Grant  Gordoto, 
saywg  his  moUier  b  dead,  and  he  is  coming  to  live  at  Klip-nok-kee. 
Emmie  is  delighted  to  find  David  will  be  her  nephew.  She  pictures 
him  as  being  little  and  yellow-headed  and  dimpled.  She  and  her 
donkey,  John  Nathan,  go  to  meet  him,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  long  and 
lean  and  awkward  and  bashful.  He  is  afraid  to  ride  the  donkey,  and 
walks  all  the  way  home.  A  small,  stray  dog,  named  Fritz,  comes  with 
them. 

When  David  opened  his  eyes  next  morning,  he  was  gadng 
straight  into  the  bright  eye  of  a  new  day  just  climbing 
over  a  mountain-peak.  It  was  a  wonderful  day,  too,  to  a 
boy  just  out  of  a  big,  busy,  noisy  city.  It  was  fiill  of 
fragrances  and  colors  and  sounds  and  silences  such  as  he 
had  hever  known.  Then  a  sunset  came  and  carried  the 
day  away,  all  wrapped  about  in  blankets  of  splendid  gold 
and  piuple  and  crimson. 

So  long  as  he  lives,  David  will  always  remember  that 
first  month  right  in  the  heart  of  the  glorious  October  forest. 
Its  days  were  all  like  the  first  —  dajrs  like  vivid  scarlet 
and  golden  leaves  that  drifted  hot  with  sun  across  the 
mountain  slopes.  And  then  came  the  wonderful  still  nights 
bright  with  moonlight  and  starlight.  David  had  always 
loved  the  stars.  But  he  had  never  known  there  were  so 
many  of  them.  There  were  stars,  he*foimd,  in  thick 
masses,  like  cities;  stars  in  flusters,  like  busy  towns;  stars 
in  stray  patches  like  the  little  villages  he  had  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  train;  and  stars  that  made  long,  bright, 
winding  paths  across  tJie  dark  sky. 

But  in  spite  of  motherly  Aimt  Sally  and  the  friendly 
little  stray  dog  and  his  beloved  stars,  David  was  bewil- 
dered and  lonely.  He  didn't  know  just  why,  but  every- 
thing about  the  forest  was  so  vast  and  still  and  mysterious 
he  was  awed  by  it.  He  felt  s\n:e  he  would  never  be  able 
to  run  and  ride  about  it  alone  as  Emmie  did.  There  was  a 
sore  spot  in  his  heart  over  this,  too.  For  somehow  he 
knew  that  Emmie  couldn't  imderstand  his  feeling,  and  that 
she  half  despised  him  for  it. 

With  all  his  empty  heart,  David  wanted  to  make  friends 
with  his  little  Aunt  Emmie.  But  he  didn't  know  in  the 
least  how  or  where  to  begin.  He  thought  she  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  he  had  ever  seen.     She  flitted  about  the 


camp  like  one  of  its  bright,  swift  hummmg-birds.  She 
sang  snatches  of  Indian  songs  and  danced  bits  of  Indian 
dances.  She  knew  wonderful  legends  about  the  flowers 
and  trees  and  birds  and  clouds,  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
David  didn't  know  why,  but  some  of  her  stories  were  so 
weird  and  wild  they  made  him  shiver,  half  with  fear,  half 
with  delight.    But  he  never  tired  of  hearing  her  tell  than. 

As  for  Emmie,  herself,  she  didn't  know  in  the  least  what 
to  mike  of  the  strange,  quiet  boy  who  went  and  came  in 
such  a  queer,  half-startled  fashion.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  big  out-of-doors  —  the  only  world  she  did  know. 
And  he  couldn't  talk  about  the  worid  he  knew.  Then,  too, 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  a  tiny,  gold-headed  nephew  who 
would  sUp  into  and  fill  the  empty  comer  of  her  heart  —  one 
she  could  pet  and  play  with  and  teach  and  take  care  of. 
This  long,  lanky,  fr^htened  boy  didn't  fit  mto  that  comer 
at  all,  or  mto  any  comer,  so  far  as  Emmie  could  see.  David 
was  too  long  for  comers. 

One  wonderful  late  October  day,  when  the  mountains 
were  all  wrapped  in  soft  purple  haze,  Aunt  Sally  and  Enmue 
and  David  all  sat  on  the  porch.  ^ 

"How  thick  the  mountain-smoke  is!"  said  Emmie. 
^TThe  Indians  over  in  their  happy  hunting  ground  must  all 
be^smoking  their  peace-pipes,  I  guess." 

David  siaailed  at  Emmie's  pretty  fancy. 

"There  —  aren't  —  any  real  ones  —  in  these  woods  — 
are  there?"  he  said  in  his  slow,  hesitating  way. 

"Real  Indians?"  said  Emmie  briskly.  "Not  a  single 
one  —  they've  long  since  gone  away.  So  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  them,  Nephew  David."  ^ 

David's  face  tumed  redder  than  ever.  But  he  didn  t 
answer. 

"'Way  over  on  Bittersweet  Trail,"  Enunie  went  on, 
waving  her  little  hand  vaguely  toward  the  horizon,  "there's 
a  little  old  camp  where  an  old  Indian  used  to  live.  He 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Iroquois 

tribe." 

"Did  — you  — know  — him?"  asked  David. 

"I  guess  not,"  laughed  Emmie.  "He  died  long  before 
even  Daddy  came  here.  But  Daddy's  told  me  all.  about 
him.  Daddy's  been  gone  a  month  to-day,  hasn't  he.  Aunt 
Sally?  "  she  broke  off  suddenly.  "  So  I  can  begh^^  to  expect 
him  — just    a    little."  \ 

"He  may  be  gone  two  or  three  months,"  said  Atat  Sally. 
"Don't  set  your  heart  on  him,  dearie."  \ 

"Most  anybody'd  set  their  heart  on  Daddy,  I  ^uess, ' 
said  Emmie.  \ 

Just  then,  they  were  all  startled  to  hear  a  long,  low  niTablc 
of  thunder.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  with  swift  flaSp^ 
of  vivid  blue  lightning.    The  next  in^ant^her|J«i^a  liJid 
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roar  through  the  great  pines  up  the  mountain  that  was 
wind.  And  the  next,  Klip-nok-kee  was  surroimded  by  a 
downpour  of  the  sweetest  smelling  rain.  Emmie  and 
David,  still  on  the  great  shut-in  porch,  watched  the  tall 
trees  twist  and  writhe.  Torrents  of  water  tore  down  the 
mountain-trails.  From  his  lean-to,  John  Nathan's  face 
showed  grim  and  wondering. 

"Is  — he  — afraid?"   said  David. 

"John  Nathan's  never  afraid  of  anything/'  said  Emmie. 
"Are  you  afraid,  Nephew  David?" 

"Not  —  of  this,"  said  David.    "I  —  like  —  this." 

"What  arc  you  afraid  of  other  things  for,  then?"  asked 
Emmie. 

"I  — don't  — know,"  said  David.  He  wanted  to  ex- 
plain to  this  fearless  little  thing,  with  the  half-mocking 
light  in  her  dark  eyes,  just  how  he  felt  about  the  great 
woods,  but  he  didn't  know  how. 

The  storm  went  as  suddcaily  as  it  came,  after  the  way 
of  mountain  storms.  The  sun  flashed  out  for  a  minute 
across  wet  trails  and  trees.  Then  it,  too,  went  away. 
Aunt  Sally  called  Emmie  and  David  to  supper.  And  when 
they  came  back,  the  sky  was  full  of  stars. 

"I  expect  Adota  is  treading  a  star-path  up  there,"  said 
Emmie. 

"Who  — was  — Adota?"  asked  David  after  a  half- 
minute  of  silence. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story,  Nephew  David,"  said 
Emmie  in  her  important  Aunt-Enunie  manner.  "Long, 
long,  long  ago,  there  lived  a  great  Indian  chief,  named 
Adota.  He  was  so  gentle  and  kind  that  everyone  loved 
him  and  felt  so  sorry  for  him  when  all  his  children  died. 
All  he  had  left  to  stay  and  comfort  his  old  age  was  his 
little  grandson,  called  The  Star.  Wasn't  that  a  strange 
name  for  a  little  boy?" 

"I  like  it,"  said  David  eagerly. 
,  "Well,  the  great  thunder-god  liked  the  boy,  too,  and  he 
came  along  .and  took  him  away  from  the  mountain  to  shine 
f orevcrmore  —  a  star  upon  his  brow.  After  little  Star 
was  gone,  old  Adota,  didn't  care  for  anything  —  not  even 
the  mountains  or  the  lakes  or  the  forests.  His  heart  had 
gone  with  his  little  Star.  One  day,  the  great  thunder-god 
came  by.  His  eyes  flashed  fire  and  his  voice  roared  in  and 
out  among  the  peaks.  And  when  he  had  gone,  old  Adota 
had  vanished.  And  a  voice  from  the  clouds  said,  'Old 
Adota  treads  the  star-path  to  the  happy  himting-grounds, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  on  his  heart.  He  will  never  walk 
again  among  you,  but  the  thunder-god  loves  him  and 
you,  and  he  will  set  his  face  on  the  mountains.  Look!' 
And  there,  above  them,  on  a  great  red  cliff,  was  the  face 
of  Adota  carved  in  the  rock.  And  just  below  it  was  the 
face  of  The  Star." 

"The  — lightning  — had —  done  it!"    said  David. 

"Daddy  says  so,"  said  Emmie.  "But  it  looked  like 
Adota  and  the  SUr  to  the  tribe,  and  it's  called  'Old  Indian 
Face'  to  this  day." 

They  both  gazed  at  the  stars  —  more  and  more  of  them 
making  star-paths  across  the  sky. 

"It's  — the  — woods  I'm  — afraid,  of,"  said  David 
suddenly.  He  had  supposed  he  was  only  saying  it  to  him- 
self. But  there  it  was,  said  right  out.  And  Emmie  had  heard. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  Indians,"  he  added  stoutly. 

"The  woods?"  cried  Emmie.  She  tossed  her  pretty 
head.  '*  David  Grant  Gordon,  I  should  'most  think  you'd 
be  ashamed.  I  love  every  inch  of  the  woods  — every 
single  little  bit  of  an  inch." 

'*I  know,"  said  David,  very  red  and  uncomfortable. 
"But  — but  — but— " 

"But  whatr' 

"You're  — used  — to  — them,"  he  blurted  out. 

"You  would  be,  if  you'd  go  right  into  them." 

"They're  so  full  of  noises,"  struggled  David.  "And  — 
and  —  yet  they're  so  —  quiet!" 

Note  TTijf  J^ry  of  "Old  Indian  Face"  is  based  upon  that  found  in 
Volume  I  of  "Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  by  Charles  M. 
Skinner,  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


"Noises  and  quiet  don't  hurt  anyone,"  Emmie  laughed. 
"And  there's  never  anything  else,  in  them,  nowadays,  ex- 
cept pretty  deer  and  a  few  bears,  maybe.  When  Daddy 
was  a  little  boy,  and  used  to  come  here  with  his  father, 
there  were  great  panthers  with  eyes  like  live  coals.  He 
wasn't  afraid.  And  any  boy  who  is  a  grandson  of  David 
Grant  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  just  woods.  I  do  hope 
you're  not  going  to  be  a  coward,  Nephew  David.'* 

"I'm  — not,"  cried  David  miserably.  Tall  and  strong 
as  he  was,  he  felt  sm^U  and  timid  in  the  presence  of  this 
bit  of  a  girl. 

"You're  afraid  of  John  Nathan,  too,'^  twitted  Enunie. 
,  David  couldn't  daiy  it.    He  was  so  wretched  he  went 
into  the  house  and  straight  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  Emmie  seemed  to  have  forgotten  such 
unpleasant  things  as  cowards.  It  was  dear  and  cool  after 
the  storm.  Most  of  the  bright  leaves  had  come  down  in  the 
wind  and  rustic,  warm  and  fragrant,  along  the  trail.  The 
evergreens  stood,  tall  and  dark,  against  the  brilliant  blue 
sky.  Here  and  there  among  them  gleamed  a  slim  white 
birch,  with  a  flutter  of  yellow  leaves  about  her,  like  flying 
golden  hair. 

"I'm  going  to  ride  John  Nathan  to  Deepwater,  this 
morning,"  cried  Enunie  suddenly.  "Maybe  Daddy'll  be 
there." 

So  Enunie  rode  off  briskly,  with  Frite  capering  about  the 
donkey's  heels.  But  in  less  than  five  nimutes  back  she 
came  even  more  briskly.  John  Nathan  didn't  stop  at  the 
porch  to  let  her  off.  He  flew,  kicking  up  his  heels,  to  his 
own  lean-to,  dropping  Emmie  off  there. 

"He's  in  a  dreadful  tantrum  this  morning,"  she  said,  as 
she  picked  herself  up.  "He  would  turn  aroimd  and  come 
straight  home.  And  Fritz  wouldn't.  He  went  down  the 
trail  to  Deepwater.  I'm  going  straight  back  to  find  him.- 
And  this  time,  I'll  take  you,  Nephew  David." 

"I  —  can't  —  go,"  said  David. 

There  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes.  Emmie  looked 
at  him  a  minute. 

"Please,"  she  said,  m  a  friendly,  wistful  little  fashion 
that  abnost  always  won  David. 

"There's  — something  — I ^  must  — do,"  he  said. 

"Won't  it  wait?" 

"Maybe,"  said  David,  "But  I  — won't." 

"You're  a  disrespectful  nephew/'  said  Emmie  stamping 
her  foot.  "When  Daddy  comes  back,  he'll  tell  you  to 
mind  your  aunts." 

And  away  she  went  down  the  trail,  her  head  very  high. 

David  waited  till  she  was  well  out  of  sight.  Then  he 
went  to  look  for  John  Nathan.  He  found  him,  not  far 
from  his  lean-to,  in  a  dmnp  of  white  birches.  He  looked 
wicked  and  brayed  loudly  at  David. 

"There  you  are— you!"  cried  David.  He  trembled 
all  over.  But  as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  marched  straight' 
toward  the  siuprised  old  donkey.  "I'm  afraid  of  you, 
John  Nathan,"  he  said.  "But  I'm  not  exactly  — a 
coward!" 

John  Nathan  did  not  know  the  signs."^  But  when  David 
Grant  Gordon's  blue  eyes  became  black  and  his  flushed 
face  white,  something  was  sure  to  happen. 

Somethmg  did.  David  strode  straight  up  to  the  donkey. 
John  Nathan  pretended  to  nibble  grass,  but  he  watched 
out  of  wicked  eyes.  David  grasped  his  shaggy  mane. 
He  tried  to  mount.  Instead  he  flew  round  and  round  as  if 
he  was  on  a  merry-go-round,  but  a  merry-go-round  with 
no  seat..  He  clung  fast  to  that  mane.  And  that  being 
fast  to  the  donkey,  the  donkey  was  at  last  obliged  to  stop 
and  try  shaking  David  off.  But  David  wouldn't  be  shaken 
off.  He  clung  for  all  he  was  worth.  And  somehow  or 
other,  during  one  of  the  shakes,  he  landed  astride  the  don- 
key. He  bent  over,  clinging  fast  to  that  mane.  His  face 
was  white  and  set  So  was  John  Nathan's.  He  threw  up 
his  heels  as  high  as  they  would  go.  Then  he  started  off, 
whirling  like  a  windmill,  kicking,  and  still,  somehow,  going 
forward.  #      r^r^r-^l^ 
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Ideas  to  Try 


The  Low  Cost  of  Lunching 

Mildred  Waugh 

Fond  parents,  give  ear.  A  little  lady  of  Pataskala,  Ohio, 
gives  you  a  word  of  good  cheer.  You  are  all  tired  out  try- 
ing to  think  up  something  new  and  nourishing  for  the 
children's  lunches.  A  bit  of  stewed  fowl,  Uiough  delectable, 
comes  so  high  th6se  da)rs,  to  say  nothing  of  butter,  milk, 
eggs  and  even  bread.  And  in  spite  of  prices,  the  little  folks 
must  eat  at  least  three  times  a  day.  Breakfasts  and  dinners 
do  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  general  routine  of  the 
family  planning,  but  those  little,  exasperating  lunches  are 
the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  provide  every  day. 

Lady  Petrea  Gableman,  who  has  charge  of  the  Domestic 
Science  work  in  the  Pataskala  Public  Schools,  has  to  feed 
a  family  of  fifty  every  noon  of  the  school  year.  \Wiat  in 
the  worid  would  you  do  with  fifty  hungry  mouths  instead 
of  one  or  two?  Lady  Petrea  manages  to  do  something 
different  every  day,  and  every  day  the  yoiingsters  bring 
five  cents  apiece  and  that  honestly,  though  you  may  not 
believe  it,  covers  the  cost  of  lunches  and  sometimes  there 
are  a  few  pennies  left  over. 

So,  distracted  mothers,  when  Bobbykins  comes  boimcing 
in  at  noon  on  Mopday  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next 
week,  perhaps  he  will  find  you  gay  and  smiling,  and  a 
nourishing,  filling,  five-cent  lunch  on  the  table  awaiting 
him.  We  call  them  Petrean  lunches  at  our  house,  because 
they  are  Palatable,  Economical,  Timely,  £asy-to-fix. 
Ample  and  iV^ourishing.  We  feel  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  look  them  over  and  adapt  them  to  your  own  use.  The 
recipes  are  so  simple  that  you  can  find  them  in  any  cook 
book  or  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  you 
may  send  in  regarding  the  menu  list 

Menus 

Baked  potato  —  Pimento  cheese  sandwiches  —  Warm  apple 
sauce 

Roast  beef  sandwich  with  gravy  —  Fruit  salad 

Potato  soup  —  Apple  and  celery  salad  —  Tapioca  pudding 

Creamed  lima  beans  —  Bread  and  butter  sandwiches  — 
Lyonnaise  potatoes 

Cream  celery  soup  —  Crackers  —  Rice  pudding 

Escalloped  salmon  —  Macaroni  —  Baked  apples 

Brown  stew  —  Cranberry  sauce  —  Bread  and  butter 

French  rarebit  —  Baked   sweet  potatoes  —  Stewed  apri- 
cots 

Hamburger  sandwiches  —  Potato  cakes  — Baked  custard 
Cream  of  tomato  soup  —  Crackers  —  Perfection  salad 
Lidividual  tneat  pies  —  Orange  whip 
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Naming  Glasses 

Ekie  F.  Steinheimer 

When  there  are  four  classes  in  a  primary  room  try  naming 
them  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  Let  winter  corre- 
spond to  A  class,  autumn  to  B,  summer  to  C  and  spring 
to  D.  In  this  way  the  children  work  up  through  the 
seasons  to  winter.  They  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  class 
names  and  eap h  child  seems  happy  to  belong  to  his  own 
particular  season.  This  does  away  with  unpleasant 
rivalry  among  classes  and  keeps  the  little  spring  (D)  and 
sununer  (C)  people  from  getting  discouraged  over  their 
work. 


Crayon  Cross^titch 

Charlotte  E.  Merriman 


Using  squared  paper  which  ixuiy  be  prepared  by  the 
children,  apply  the  crayola  as  above,  usmg  a  rotary  motion 
so  that  tiie  comers  of  the  squares  are  not  filled.  Let  the 
children  make  a  sample  sheet  of  designs  Uke  these  given 
and  take  them  home  for  real  cross-stitch  work  or  filet 
patterns. 

Our  children,  however,  by  drawing  very  light  lines  on  the 
fabric,  make  designs  on  litUe  bags  and  mats.  The  crayola 
should  be  sharpened  to  a  fine  point  and  each  dot  worked 
'  in,  carefully  using  the  colors  desired.  After  this  is  done, 
the  design  looks  rather  crude  until  the  fabric  is  placed  with 
the  desigp  face  down  on  a  piece  of  brown  pwer.  A  hot 
iron  is  quickly  passed  over  the  back  and  the  color  is  in  this 
way  forced  into  the  cloth. 

It  is  best  to  use  smooth  material  as  the  crayola  is  applied 
more  easily. 

The  article  is  then  made  up  and  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  its  owner.  Of  course  it  will  not  stand  the  excessive 
use  of  soap,  but  it  can  be  used  for  some  time  without. 

This  use  of  the  designs  is  especially  good  for  smaller 
children  who  carmot  apply  so  much  Uiat  they  must  do. 
It  is  very  popular  among  my  children  in  making  sewing 
and  marble  bags. 
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Mutual  Helping 

One  day  during  our  brief  morning  talk,  I  asked  the  chil- 
dren whether  they  had  done^^any  missionary  work  since  the 
day  before.  Of  course  they  did  not  understand  and  plainly 
showed  their  astonishment. 

"I  mean  this.  Have  you  gone  to  any  one  who  needs 
help  and  said,  *Let  me  hear  your  spelling  for  to-morrow,* 
or  'Shall  I  help  you  with  your  definitions?'  " 

It  happened  that  one  or  two  had  done  this,  so  their 
names  were  recorded  in  an  imposing  looking  notebook, 
much  to  their  enjoyment. 

The  next  day,  the  number  of  helpers  had  increased  and 

one  girl  with  an  anxious  look,  said,  "Miss ,  I'd  like  to 

have  Mary  spell  target.  She  just  couldn't  remember  it 
last  night." 

I  consented  and  the  child's  worried  look  changed  to  calm 
content  when  Mary  spdlled  it  correctly.  This  gave  me 
an  idea.  Now  during  the  five  minutes  preceding  dismissal, 
I  let  the  various  children  question  their  "charges,"  taking 
the  part  of  the  lesson  they  found  bothered  most    The 
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device  is  succeeding,  for  each  one  has  a  chance  to  ''help  the 
teacher." 

The  class  average  keeps  up  very  nicely  and  if  one  child 
should  fail  to-day  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  very 
unlikely  to  fail  to-morrow.  He  will  be  "held  up"  by  one 
after  another  imtil  he  is  ready  to  recite  well. 

It  is  aTniising  to  watch  the  children  and  see  their  pride 
when  their  charges  have  perfect  lessons.  They  like  it  and 
it  surely  does  them  all  a  great  deal  of  good. 


Fixing  Number  Combinations 

Alia  Brennan 

A  rather  interesting  method  of  fixing  combinations  in 
the  minds  of  tiie  class,  is  by  typing  them  and  arranging  in 
ten  decks. 

First  deck  adds  1  to  each  number,  as: 


1 
3 


up  to  10,  with  the  names  of  the  whole  class  written  on  back 
of  one  card  of  deck. 

Second  deck  adds  2  to  each  number  up  to  10,  with  names 
on  back  of  one  card.  And  so  on  until  combinations  with 
10  are  reached  —  making  the  ten  decks. 

Arrange  names  on  back  so  when  decks  are  dbtributed 
at  first,  Uie  slower  child  gets  the  deck  with  the  simpler  com- 
binations. 

These  ten  children  take  their  decks  home,  "play  school" 
or  "play  game"  with  some  member  of  the  family  and  bring 
back  the  deck  the  following  morning. 

On  opening  the  number  class,  one  child  brings  his  deck 
and  gives  answers  to  combinations  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
while  the  teacher  turns  the  cards. 

Opposite  his  name  she  places  his  standing  on  that  deck 
and  bands  deck  to  child  whose  name  appears  next  (which 
should  be  a  child  who  had  no  cards  the  previous  evening). 

Next  diild  brings  his  deck;  is  graded  and  deck  is  passed 
on. 

When  a  deck  has  been  passed  on  until  each  child  has 
been  graded,  it  returns  to  the  first  name  which  has  a  low 
grade.    This  gives  an  opportunity  to  make  a  higher  one. 

It  takes  but  a  very  short  time  to  grade  ten  children  a 
day.  Duplicate  decks  could  be  made,  but  I  believe  by 
using  but  ten  decks  the  interest  is  keener. 


How  to  Use  Primary    Educa- 
tion Poster  Pictures 

Helen  B.  Rose 

Here  is  a  novel  arrangement  of  the  March  poster  [hc- 
tures  upon  the  windows.  I  pasted  irregular  strijw  of 
green  tissue  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  to  represent 
grass,  then  I  enlarged  the  house^  from  the  picture  in  tie 
inagazine,  cutting  out  the  windows  and  allowing  the  light 
to  shine  through  from  outside.  On  one  pane  I  arranged 
the  house  and  windmill,  on  the  second  the  woman  dr^ng 
the  clothes,  and  the  third  had  the  boy  flying  his  kite. 

Every  visitor  to  my  room  has  remark^  upon  the  unique 
manner  of  decoration,  and  the  children  are  delighted  to  do 
the  coloring  and  cutting  out. 

I  did  the  same  thing  with  the  January  poster,  using  white 
tissue  paper  for  snow. 


A  Spelling  Device 

Lucile  Anderson 

This  little  device  has  been  so  helpful  to  me  in  teaching 
handwork  tp  my  little  people  that  I  thought  some  other 
teacher  might  like  to  use  it. 

We  are  very  fond  of  the  story  of  "Jack  the  Giant  EJller," 
so  when  we  have  very  hard  work  to  learn  we  play  that  each 
child  is  Jack  and  eadi  word  a  giant.  When  a  child  knows 
his  word  he  has  killed  his  giant,  but  if  the  child  does  not 
know  his  word  the  giant  gets  hkn.  Then  I  draw  a  figiure 
and  pin  it  on  the  child.  The  child  knows  that  giant's 
name  the  next  time  he  sees  it. 
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Devices  for  Obtaining  Interest 

Charlotte  E.  Merriman 
A  NEW  USE  FOR  MACARONI 

Buy  a  package  of  macaroni  in  long  sticks.  Being  care- 
ful to  select  perfect  sticks,  brush  them  lightly,  one  by  one, 
with  water  colors,  using  as  little  water  as  possible.  Lay 
aside  to  dry.  After  they  are  dry,  break  into  pieces  about 
2"  long.  One  may  use  old  shears  with  which  to  cut  them 
if  desired. 

These  may  be  given  out  for  perfect  lessons  in  spelling, 
allowing  the  children  to  take  out  the  color  desired  as  the 
box  is  passed  to  them.  They  may  afterwards  be  strung 
on  strings  with  a  button  fixed  on  the  end  as  shown.    The 
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child's  initial  may  be  put  on  the  button  in  ink  so  no  mistake 
can  be  made  in  placing  other  beads  and  the  strings  may 
be  placed  on  a  wire  along  the  wall.  They  take  very  little 
room  and  the  beads  may  be  placed  on  once  a  week,  each 
row  having  a  special  day.  Besides  being  a  decorajtion, 
this  gives  the  children  something  to  take  home  to  show  for 
their  work.  As  a  reward 'for  a  weekly  or  monthly  review, 
cover  the  beads  with  "gold  paper"  by  simply  pasting  it 
over  them.  This  paper  can  be  obtained  from  candy  boxes. 
Another  use  for  macaroni  is  in  planning  straight-line  de- 
signs. Using  the  same  method  in  preparing  as  above, 
string  the  beads  on  a  slender  wire  and  bend  in  different 
ways  to  form  figures  or  borders.  These  may  be  copied  on 
paper,  or,  in  lower  grades,  pasted  on  moimting  paper  as  they 
are. 


Use  it  in  making  "stick  men."  A  button  will  do  for  a 
head  and  if  you  want  to  take  the  trouble,  use  some  more 
fine  wire  and  arrange  the  sticks  of  proper  lengths  on  it. 
You  can  in  this  way  make  any  posture  you  wish. 

Make  a  log  cabin  for  your  sand-table  out  of  macaroni, 
tinted  brown  and  fastened  together  with  "hair-pin"  like 
bits  of  wire  as  shown  below. 

Push  the  wire  in  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
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DICTIONARY  DRILL 

While  the  children  are  first  learning  the  principle  of 
arranging  words  according  to  their  initial  etters,  the  fol- 
lowing is  sure  to  create  excitement  and  increase  speed. 

The  teacher  introduces  the  lesson  with  a  short  talk  about 


camp  life,  drawing,  as  she  talks,  several  tents  on  the  black 
board,  arranging  them  in  the  form  of  a  camp. 

"We  are  going  to  place  the  men  in  tents,  but  instead  of 
having  names  like  ours,  we  shall  name  them  for  things  found 
in  a  camp.    Who  can  name  one  thing?" 

The  children  name  things  which  tiie  teacher  writes  in 
different  tents,  being  careful  to  reject  all  words  conmiendng 
with  letters  already  given.' 

The  board  will  then  have  an  appearance  like  that  below. 

"When  the  men  form  in  line  for  marching,  they  are  in 
alphabetical  order. 

It  is  night.  The  soldiers  are  sleeping.  Hark!  The 
bugle  sounds.  Where  is  the  captain?  He  is  in  one  of  the 
tents.    Who  will  find  him?" 

A  child  finds  him  and  the  teacher  starts  the  colimm  beside 
the  tents  as:   anwnunition. 

"All  the  others  must  fall  in  line.  Who  will  place  the 
next?" 

Children  nm  to  board  at  the  word  of  the  teacher  and 
place  the  men  in  line  one  after  another. 

This  may  be  played  with  the  words  on  cards.  The 
children,  stationed  about  the  room,  may  run  at  the  bugle 
call,  form  in  line  and  march  about  the  room,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  captain. 

TO  AROUSE  INTEREST  IN  WRITING 


WRITING 

VERY  GOOD  * 

GOOD 

FAIL 

. • 

POOR 

Cards  were  printed  as  above  with  an  old  printing  outfit 
resurrected  from  an  attic.  Uniform  sized  carck  were 
used,' made  out  of  drawing  paper.  The  teacher  was  the 
conductor  who  punched  the  ticket  as  each  station  was 
reached. 

Each  child  was  given  a  ticket  punched  according  to  his 
work  up  to  that  time.  As  his  work  improved  (the  next 
station  reached),  the  conductor  pimched  the  next  higher 
mark.  The  object  was  to  reach  the  final  station  which  was 
"Very  Good." 

Interest  kept  up  to  the  last  of  the  year,  for  it  was  very 
difficult  to  reach  that  last  station  and  each  had  something 
for  which  to  strive. 

But  why  use  an  old  printing  outfit  when  the  cards  might 
be  hektographed  or  otherwise  prepared?  Simply  because 
the  children  themselves  may  have  a  hand  in  making  them 
and  printing  them  and  at  the  same  time  learn  about  the 
setting  of  type,  etc.,  as  connected  with  large  printing 
presses. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  that  old  printing  outfit  has 
been  more  of  an  "interest  powder"  than  anything  els^ 
yet  tried.  Didn't  we  print  hundreds  of  cards  witih  the 
word  "Spelling"  and  each  receiving  one  for  a  perfect 
lesson,  hoard  them  carefully  until  the  final  day  of  the  con- 
test? Then  one  wonderful  day,  we  opened  our  boxes, 
which  had  been  made  like  banks  and  sealed  up.  We 
opened  them,  breathlessly  counted  our  tickets  and  the 
four  boys  and  girls  having  the  most  tickets  received  books 
which,  later  on,  were  read  to  all. 
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As  the  result  of  the  above  scheme  in  spelling  and  one 
which  I  shall  mention  elsewhere  (the  macaroni  beads) 
the  class  average  jimiped  from  75%  and  its  neighborhood 
to  94%,  and  finally  it  was  no  imconmion  thing  for  our 
average  to  be  100%.  These  averages  were  recorded  on  a 
graph  placed  in  full  view  of  the  children. 

Look  among  your  things.  See  if  you,  too,  may  not  have 
a  printing  outfit  —  a  relic  of  bygone  days.  Ours  is  not 
only  used  by  us,  but  by  other  teachers  in  the  school,  wio 
have  learned  its  value. 

"Very  Good"  printed  at  the  top  of  a  paper  means  to 
my  children  at  least  twice  as  mudi  as  one  wriUen,  even 
though  it  be  in  red  ink. 

A  HELP  IN  EXPRESSIVE  READING 

The  following  has  been  used  very  successfully  by  me  in 
drilling  for  expression. 

Going  through  the  advanced  lesson,  select  the  phrases 
having  difficult  or  vmique  expressions.  Write  them  on  the 
board  as  you  do  the  new  words,  and  instead  of  underlining 
the  "strong"  or  important  word,  leave  a  blank  space 
where  it  should  be.  In  that  space  draw  some  little  figure 
suggested  by  the  day's  lesson.  For  example,  in  reading 
about  flowers  one  day,  all  the  "strong"  words  were  repre- 
sented by  flowers,  as: 


The  Uttle  girl  bent  ^^  low. 
Said  she,  "I  wish  Jjj^j^  could  go.*' 


The  children,  who  have  the  books  open,  look  at  the 
board,  study  the  expression,  then  find  the  expression  and 
missing  word  in  the  book.  After  all  have  foimd  it,  one 
rises  and  says,  "The  little  girl  bent  very  low." 

Another  phrase  is  taken  up  and  another  says,  "Said  she, 
'I  wish  /  could  go.'" 

If  the  story  has  a  cat  in  it,  use  cats  —  in  fact,  use  any- 
thing that  is  quick  and  easy  to  draw. 

This  requires  keen  observation  and  close  attention.  It 
is  so  like  a  puzzle  that  it  especially  appeals  to  snudl  chil- 
dren. 


Abbreviation  Game 

Lillian  C.  Howard 

My  fourth  grade  pupils  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  list  of  abbreviations  assigned  to  the 
grade.  After  several  futile  attempts  I  finally  hit  on  the 
following  plan,  which  works  so  well  I  trust  it  may  assist 
some  one  else  similarly  troubled.  We  called  it  our  "Abbre- 
viation Game." 

A  pupil  goes  to  the  board  and  writes  an  abbreviation. 
We  take  them  alphabetically  using  list  given  below  and 
pupils  in  seats  take  tiuns  answering. 

Second  pupil  in  seat  says,  if  Ans.  has  been  written, 
"Oh,  you  are  answer!"  then  uses  the  word  in  an  original 
sentence,  as:  "The  answer  to  my  example  is  correct." 
Next  pupil  then  goes  to  the  blackboard  and  writes  the  word 
in  another  original  sentence,  using  whole  word.  Next  pupil 
then  goes  and  writes  same  sentence,  using  the  abbreviated 
form.  Next  pupil  says  "After  Ans.  we  use  a  period,  be- 
cause after  every  abbreviation  we  put  a  period.  An  ab- 
breviation is  a  short  way  of  writing  a  word."  Next  pupil 
then  gives  reason  for  initial  letter,  whether  it  is  a  capital 
or  a  small  letter. 

Each  abbreviation  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Some- 
where on  the  blackboard  I  keep  a  little  schedule,  as:  5A, 
2  B,  4  C,  2  D,  2  E,  4  F,  3  G,  1  H,  II,  1  J,  7  M,  2  N,  1  O, 
4  P,  1  Q,  1  R,  5  S,  2  T,  1  V,  1  W,  1  Y,  this  being  the  key 
to  the  following  list  of  abbreviations: 


A 
1    A.D. 
A.M. 

Amt. 
Ans. 
Arith. 

E 

1  etc. 

2  Ex. 


1  ft. 

2  Fr. 


B 

1  B.C. 

2  bu. 


C 

Co. 
Col. 
C.  O.  D. 


D 

Dr. 

Dec. 


Fri. 
Feb. 


G 

1  gal. 

2  Geog. 

3  Gov. 

E 
1    Hon. 


1    in. 

/ 

1    Jan. 


M 

1 

Mr. 

2 

Mrs. 

3 

Mass. 

4 

Mod. 

5 

Mar. 

6 

M. 

7 

M.D 

N 

1 

No. 

2 

Nov. 

0 

1 

Oct. 

P 

1 

pt. 

2 

P.M. 

3 

P.  0. 

4 

P.  S. 

1    qt.  . 

R 
1    Rev. 


5 
St. 
Sept. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Supt. 


T 

1  Thurs. 

2  Tues. 


1    viz. 

W 
1    Wed. 


Where  pupils  formerly  disliked 
they  now  ask  to  play  this  game, 
permit  a  review  of  whole  list  — 
places,  sometimes  with  one  letter 


1    yd. 

lessons  on  abbreviations. 
Of  course  time  will  not 
so  we  begin  at  different 
and  next  with  another. 


A  Device  for  Phonic  Drill 

Alice  Parker 

After  the  children  have  enjoyed  the  stories  of  the  hissing 
snake,  the  spitting  cat,  the  growling  dog,  and  the  puffing 
engine,  they  like  to  play  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the 
letters  that  stand  for  these  interesting  sounds.  They  hide 
their  eyes  while  the  teacher  writes  the  different  letters  here 
and  there  on  the  blackboard,  some  high,  some  low,  and 
some  around  comers  if  there  are  any  in  the  room.  Letters 
of  colored  chalk  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  game.  The 
children  open  their  eyes.  The  teacher  says,  "Jane  may 
find  s-s-s,"  giving  the  soimd,  of  course,  and  not  the  name 
of  the  letter.  Jane  finds  the  letter,  'sounds  it,  and  rubs 
it  out.  The  others  hunt  in  turn,  and  each  child  watches 
eagerly  to  see  if  the  seeker  will  find  the  right  letter. 

After  the  first  few  times,  the  game  may  be  varied  by 
having  the  seeker  who  has  found  his  letter  name  a  sound, 
and  choose  another  child  to  hunt  for  it.  The  children  may 
play  the  game  with  words,  number  combinations,  or  colors. 
In  each  case  the  child  gives  aloud  the  sound,  word,  or 
answer,  that  he  has  foimd.  By  using  this  device  as  an  aid 
to  formal  drill,  the  children  can  be  taught  to  distinguish 
the  characters  quickly,  with  Uttle  conscious  effort.  It  is 
esp)ecially  valuable  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  school. 


Two  Essentials 


The  essential  things  which  distinguish  one  individual 
from  another,  which  give  one  man  a  higher  place  among 
his  fellows  and  another  a  lower,  are  just  two: 

First  of  all,  perseverance — the  abiUty  to  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  it;  and,  secondly,  imagination  or  vision  —  the 
abiUty  to  see  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  to  understand 
that  the  work  at  hand  reaches  beyond  the  present  moment, 
and  so  is  worth  while.  —  Gifford  Pinchot  in  St,  Nicholas  QIC 
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Anmib  £.  AxMmumG 


7 .  The    night  comes  doun  so  dark  and 
2.  For       I     beneath   his  wings  would 


KEY  D 


^ 


^m 


jg^^t^ 


f=?= 


^ 


n  n  J  J  I 


tempo. 


sweet,. 
hide,_ 


The 
Or 


lamps  ard    lit       a  .  long  the 
nes  .  t^e    close    a  .  gainst  his 


street, 
side. 


And 
And 


P^ 


i  i  k^  li 


w 


11/  u 


tJtitI 


in    the  heavenly  roads  a  -    far_  There    sparkles  oui   a     silver       star. 


(^ 


•(«) 


watckeachstar-lan^psprii^to     blaze        A    .  long  the  dark-blue  heavenly  ways. 


Of 
Then 


all     the  shin.injr    an.jrel           host,_      0,  I  should  like  to     see    the 

when  the  morn.ihg  breezes  soft Come         steaLing  down  the  streets  a 


w^^ 
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The  Victrola  is  used  in  the  CUa^  in  Musk  Historj* 
Westprn  CoUegr  for  Wom^cii  Oxford,  Ohio, 


When  and  where  did  Opera  Begin? 
What  is  meant  by  Program  Music? 
What  is  the  form  of  a  Symphony?    How  was  it  evolved? 

Every  efficient  teacher  keeps  well-informed  in  the  Cultural  Arts,  and  so 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music 

What  We  Hear  in  Music^  by  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner 

is  a  book  written  especially  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  musical  layman  who  wants 
to  know  more  about  the  subject  of  good  music^  as  well  as  for  the  High  School 
and  College,  The  text  introduces  the  reader  to  the  elements  of  form,  nationality 
and  expression  which  underlie  all  music;  to  the  development  of  the  art,  as  civili- 
zation advanced;  to  the  orchestral  instruments,  their  development  and  use;  and 
to  the  growth  of  opera  and  oratorio.  This  book  {$i  at  all  Victor  dealers)  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Real  Music  played  on  the 

Victrola  with  Victor  Records 

The  following^  Xew  Victor  Records  were  made  especially  for  your  School  work: 


primary  and  Ktnderffarten  Rhyihfnm 
f  MotiYW  for  Skipping  Victor  Rttad 

Wkd 

Victor  Bud 


lO*kf*?5c[*%kSt*PPilMH 


Raiiuiaar  F""'**°r 


NewFm&Dtmcmt 


10  in, 
75c 


rOId  Zip  Coaa 

I  Victor  Band 

I  Lulr  of  tli«  LakB 

^  Victor  Band 

rTli«CiKJ*  JBurchcn^) 
I  Victor  Bud 

I  HtillV  Vietorr 

Uiurchcaan 
^  Victor  Bud 

IFaruidol* 
Uliitchenal) 
Victor  B«J 
Lottitt  Tod 
(  B  u  K  h  enal- Cra  m  p  ton  } 
Victor  Band 


New  School  Marchma 

35657     fPfttrtoticMedlay  Marc)iNo.2 
12  in^l-;5'(5tud4ird  Bhtot  Much 

RmcitaHonM 

laaSl     (Uttl«Oivliut  Annia  (RHey) 
10  in,  :5€l  Swin'  Tlhiag«  *t  Nisbt  (Field) 

3EBS2    JPolruinA  ArrivH  (Pi^rter) 
12  ir.Sl  .25^  Pol^Biuia  ud  the  Bor  (Porter) 


lfi367 

in  in. 
75c 


Vkb^U   XXV,  $67.50 

ipecuUy  tnanuifa^tur^ 

for  School  iu« 

Wbezi  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
tiftc^  tbe  born  can  be  placed 
yndcr  tbe  Inatnimcnt  safe  and 
ftecurt  ir^m  dances'i  *^^  t^^ 
cabinet  c*n  be  locked  ta  pro- 
tect it  from  diist_and  proqii*^ 
ctjmti  tue  by  irresfKiQiibLe 
pfrD|)1e< 


Victor  Bud 
CoBwar's  BaAd 


SdijHudia 
S»nj  HmrnHa 
SdlyHudin 
Sally  HamllB 
r Columbia  (jDaciuin  Miller)  WflUan  St«rllB«  Battb 
I  Landing  ol  tlio  PUBrinu  (Hemans) 

GodGiToUaMu  (Holland) 
i  Wi&am  StMrlfaMT  Battb 

Orchm*tra  €^iamiem 

IAir  fro«  Suito  in  D^ajor  (J.  S.  Bach) 
Gavotte*  froa  Suito  £a  D-Major 
( Ha  c  h)  Victor  Concart  Orckaetra 

(Joseph  Paatemack,  Conductor) 

Hear  these  records  at  your  Victor  deal^'s.     For  further  informa- 
tion, write  to  the 

■> 

Educational  DepartnieDt 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co« 
Camden,  N.  J« 


366S3 

12  ui4l*2S 


3S999 
12  inS\,2 


Victor 
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most, 
loft,. 


The  one   who    goes     a  .  bout    at 

We  A  hand     in    hand  would  pass    a 


night 
boul 


And 

And 


dim: 


-rit: 


t 


hi"  >  :- 


0 


^— ^ 


I>.0. 


7^ — ? — ? — ^ — r — I — r 

sets   tne     lit  -  tie    stars      a   _    light! 
^*^turn  the     fad  _  ing   star-  lamps   out. 


\*       ^      ^     'i      ■         i 


DXRECnOMS 

First  Verse 

1  Point  in  front,  moving  finger  from  left  to  right  at  level  of  eyes. 

2  Point  and  look  upwards. 

3  Clasp  hands  before  breast,  smiling. 

4  Point  upwards. 


Second  Verse 

5  Cover  head  with  arms. 

6  Raise  hand,  action  6f  turning  up  a  light. 

7  All  holding  hands  and  moving  feet  softly. 

8  Same  as  6,  but  hand  and  action  as  high  up  as  possible,  remaining 
up  to  end  of  line. 


Seasonal  Programs     III 


Alice  E.  Allen 


Teachers  who  want  "Pieces  to  Speak"  must  not  think  they  are  not 
here  —  for  they  are,  a  number  of  them,  as  usual,  ready  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Program,  and  given  by  themselves.  Teachers,  who  want 
to  use  parts  of  the  Program,  only,  in  other  programs,  will  find  they  can  . 
do  so.  At  the  same  time,  those  teachers  who  are  looking  for  some- 
thing similar  to  a  Play,  but  less  diflficult  to  give,  will  find  it  waiting 
for  them  in  this  Program,  the  parts  of  which  all  cluster  about  a  central 
thought  or  idea.  Give  it  to  suit  yourself,  simply  just  to  please  the 
little  actors,  or  more  elaborately,  with  suitable  costuming,  additional 
«ongs,   dances, tetc. 

Christmas   Cheer 

Directions 

Characters  needed  are  Santa  Claus  and  his  Santa  Claus  Scouts; 
Mary  Contrary  and  her  Merry  Christmas  Dolls,  who  represent 
Chimes,  Hjonns,  Reindeer,  Stockings  (2)  Toys,  Candles;  children  who 
carry  American  Flags,  a  small  Hearthlog,  Evergreen  Boughs,  Evergreen 
Trees,  and  red  and  green  Ribbons.  Each  group  of  children  carries 
a  large  Christmas-red  letter  and  are  so  arranged  on  the  program  that 
these  letters  form  the  Acrostic  —  Christmas  Cheer.  A  few  chil- 
dren, unseen,  sing  the  children's  part  in  "Merry  Christmas  Dolls." 

Make  the  schoolroom,  or  stage,  into  Santa  Clauses  Garden.  It  may 
be  partially  enclosed  by  the  Evergreens.  Other  children  form  the 
plots  and  borders.  The  plot  of  the  Scouts  may  be  appropriately  bor- 
dered by  the  Flags;  the  plot  of  the  Dolls  by  the  Ribbons.  Santa  Claus 
holds  central  position  between  plots  of  Scouts  and  Dolls  —  of  which 
there  should  be  the  same  number. 

Program  opens  with  Santa  busily  training  his  Scouts.  They  may 
give  a  bit  of  their  drill  here,  if  desired.  Mary  is  giving  finishing  touches 
to  her  do  lis.    The  other  Crops  of  the  garden  must  be  as  r  eal  as  possible. 

In  Santa's  Garden 

(Mrsici— i"The  Campbells  are  Coming") 

(This,  may  be  given  by  Santa  and  Mary,  while  Toys,  etc.,  act  out 
the. words,  orjas  a^fuU  chorus  with  motions;  or^by  the  different  plots 


of  the  garden,  as  words  suggest,  all  singing^first  two  lines  and  all  of 
last  stanza.  This  song  and  all  following  should  be  given  as  best  stuts 
the  individual  teacher.) 

Old  Christmas  is  coming,  and  Santa  Claus  stops 
His  work  just  a  minute  to  gaze  at  his  crops  — 
The  Hymns  that  he  loves  just  beginning  to  sound; 
The  Chimes  —  fairy  echoes  that  softly  resound. 

The  Reindeer  all  stamping  on  gay  little  hoofs 
That  long  to  go  prancing  up  slippery  roofs; 
The  Stockings  that  hang  on  a  bough  overhead; 
The  Ribbons  a-twining  in  green  and  in  red. 

The  Scouts  he  has  trained  all  ready  to  drill; 
The  glad  Christmas  Dollies  that  cannot  keep  still; 
Each  Toy  in  its  plot  that  has  hops,  skips,  or  jumps, 
Because  he  can't  go  yet,  quite  down  in  the  dumps. 

The  Candles  just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom; 
The  Hearthlogs  all  waiting  to  drive  away  gloom; 
The  tall  fragrant  Evergreens,  tier  upon  tier, 
All  anxious  to  add  their  bit  to  the  cheer. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  coming  and  Santa  Claus  smiles  — 
The  old  world  grows  brighter  for  miles  upon  miles  — 
His  garden  is  full  running  over  with  joys. 
He  hopes  there's  enough  for  his  girls  and  his  boys! 


Santa  Claus  {listens  to  buzz  of  kis  ivird^s 
(Continued  an  page  69 fy 
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FttEET 


OT.D  CLORV'S  place  now  is  in  every  schiKil-vMrd  and  every  school- 
room in  thu  land,  l^ue  ol'  (.'nLinir>'  no  lcs,s  I han  duly  demands  this  show 
oi  thc!  coluj^.     Next  to  the  stars  and  stritje^  put  the  flags  of  the  Allies. 

Teathers  —  c^'cry  pupil  of  toufs  should  be  familiar  with  the  flags  of  the  nations 
fighting  for  liberi)';  fighting  to  preserve  what  our  forefathers  won  for  us  in  76. 

You  can  make  every  clay  PATRIOT'S  DAY  and  without  a  cent  of  expense, 
throujEjh  thc  help  of  i'our  scholars,  secure  the  flafj  and  portraits  needed  for  decora- 
Lii>n.  We  are  the  originator  of  this  plan  and  have  already  given  away  over 
50,(K>J  American  dagii  to  ^hools.     Gel  yottn  at  oEce-     Read  these  offers: 


State  DEPARTiirjjT  of  Pi/buc  Instructiom 
OF  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  December  IS,  1910 
To  whom  it  may  concern. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Mail  Order  Flag  Company  of 
Andefson,  Indiana.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I 
personally  know  the  members  of  this  firm  and  can  say 
in  positive  tenns  that  they  are  reKable  and  re^)onsible. 
Their  plan  of  suiH)Iying  flags  and  pictures  to  the  schools 
is  a  vety  excellent  one. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Chas.  A.  Gseatbouse, 

State  Sup/.  (^  Public  Instruction 


OFFER  NO.  1 


We  \vill  fiend  >ou  50  emblematic  flag  buttons  in  the  national 
Lulurs  ur  asiicirted  u^ilh  pcjrtrait  buttons  of  Washington,  J.incobi, 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  They  are 
beauties.  Your  pupils  easily  m\\  sell 
them  for  10  cents  each.  Return  the 
$5,011  to  us  and  we  will  send  a  beautiful 
silk  U.  S,  Fliih%  3l*  X  4H  inches,  heavy 
quality,  mounted  on  staff  with  gilded 
ornament  FREE. 


\ 


C 


i 


OFFER  NO.  3 

To  proudly  \At^tt  nest  to  the  Suirs 
and  Stripes  you  will  want  a  set  of  our 
Allies'  Flags,  each  10x24  inches,  mounted 
on  staffs  with  ornaments.  There  are 
rt\'e  of  Lhcm,  American,  French,  Eng- 
lish^  Rui^an,  and  Italian.  New  history 
(s  being  made  j^o  fiist  cver>  day  that  it 
ib^  hard  to  keep  pace  with  events  of 
tremendous  tmfjortance.  As  baltlcs  nre 
fought  and  wrm  il  will  hel[i  ynti  ?=litfvv  the 
coUin^  oi  the  nations  whoare  liKhtin^  that 
fret^lom  ^h^W  not  r>er!sb  from  the  earth. 
These  (lags  of  tliie  Allies  arc  bcauliful  for 
itir.iEle  ornamentation.  U'e  will  send  thLtn 
f<ir  the  sale  of  \y?t  buttons  at  JO  cents 
rai  h  —  FREK. 


OFFER  NO.  4 

\Vc  have  secured  sets  of  hand^<-!me  silk 
tlags  of  the  AllifT.,  five  of  lhcm,  .\jneri- 
tfan,  French,  English,  Russian,  and 
Itiiliivn.  They  are  each  U  s  IS  inches 
and  mounted  on  biaffswiili  omametus. 
You  will  be  !^lad  It*  us<^^  theti^'  Ix-aiUi- 
ful  f]ag^  anywhere.  They  are  riih 
eni>u!2^h  to  grace  any  well  apfx>iDii.'d 
home  no  lesis  than  Ihe  Ach!H>l-riK)in. 
Thev  mall  the  K^^jries  won  by  JoiTre, 
i\i\\k.  and  I  he  brave  boys  on  the  battle 
fronts  Ltf  the  Mame  rtnd  alon^;  the  Ik  J^ian 
ffi^nl.  Vnu  will  want  I  hi;  tri-cnF^r  of 
gl»jriou>  I'i-:-     -    ..',  wi  .-;    ■    '  ;r::T ::St 

the  sclhsh  cruelties  of  impenahsm  and 
saved  the  civilization  of  the  world.  You 
will  want  the  flag  of  Britannia's  fleet 
which  has  kept  the  German  Navy  bottled 
up.  For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  10 
cents  each  we  will  send  the  lot  —  FREE. 


.  OFFER  NO.  2 

We  will  send  a  high  grade  standard  U.  S.  flag  5  ft.x8  ft.  fast  colors.  The  stripes 
are  sewed  and  the  stars  embroidered  on  both  sides.  This  flag  will  stand  the 
weather  and  is  made  to  use  anywhere  indoors  or  out.  This  is  the  flag  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Cany  it  in  your  class  paradel  Rally  round  it  as  you  sing 
''  The  Star  Spangled  Banoer."    For  the  sale  of  IM)  buttons  at  10c  each  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  5 

Americans  to-day  are  talking  of  Washington  and  Libertv,  Lincohi  and  Free- 
dom, and  Wilson  and  Humanity.  You  will  be  delighted  with  our  wonderful 
*'0i/  Process"  paintings  of  these  great  Americans.  They  are  wonder  pictures 
showing  the  artists'  touch  found  in  the  original,  the  brush  marks,  richcolorinKs, 
and  pigments  just  as  they  were  laid  on  the  canvas.  As  durable  and  beautiful 
as  the  originab.  Can  be  washed  and  will  never  fade.  These  porU^its  are 
13  z  16  indies  in  a  1  ^  inch  silded  frame.  For  the  sale  of  35  buttons  you  may 
choose  one  picture,  for  the  sale  of  60  buttons  two  pictures,  and  for  the  sale  of  75 
buttons  we  will  send  all  three  pictures  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  6 

This  fine  Pencil  Sharpener,  not  thc  small  kind  for 
standard  pencils  only,  out  for  every  pencil  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest.  Does  not  break  the  lead  and 
saves  time  as  well.  For  both  hard  and  soft  pencils. 
For  the  sale  of  20  buttons  at  10  cents,  we  will  send 
you  the  Pencil  Sharpener  —  FREE. 

Nineteen  years  ago  we  began  this  plan  of  giving  flags 
to  Schoob  FREE.  We  are  the  oldest  companv  of  the 
kind.  EsUblished  1898.  Over  50,000  satisbed  cus- 
tomers among  teachers  throughout  the  United  States. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO. 
107  Meridian  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana 


MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  107  Meridian  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  —  Send  me  post  paid   Flag.  Washington,  Lincoln 

or  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Buttons  (cross  out  the  kind  you  don  t  want).  As 
soon  as  sold  I  will  remit  you  the  proceeds  and  you  are  to  send  me,  all  charges 

prepaid    -^ 

(State  the  number  of  offer  you  accept) 

Sign  your  name  and  address  in  full: 

Name 

Address    

City    


Suite 


Teachers  who  have  secured  flags  for  their  own  schoob  are  invited  to  write 
for  our  special  offer  showing  how  they  easily  can  make  considerable  extra 
money. 
Mall  Order  Flatf  Co..  107  Meridian  St..  Anderson.  Ind. 
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{Continued  from  puge  602) 

Santa's  Wireless 

Old  Santa  Claus  is  up*todate, 

With  energy  quite  tireless 
He  has  equipped  for  his  own  tise 

A   well-perfected  wireless. 

It  isn't  like  Marconi's, 

Its  messages  all  dart 
On  lines  of  love,  as  swift  as  thought, 

Direct  from  heart  to  heart. 

So|  send  your  S.  0-  S,  call  — 

No  matter  what  the  cause  — 
Twill  tinkle,  twinkle,  o'er  the  wires 

Straight  to  old  Santa  Claus. 

There  are  so  many  calls  this  Christmas.  I  want  every 
child  in  the  world  to  have  something  —  if  it's  just  a  bit  of 
Christmas  green  in  his  window  and  a  bit  of  Chnstmas  cheer 
in  his  heart.  I've  a  splendid  crop  of  toys  and  tops  and 
lollipops  —  but  how  shall  I  get  around  with  them? 

Scouts    We'll  all  help  you,  Santa  Clausl 

Others  {one  after  another)  Let's  fill  a  great  hamper  just 
brim  full  of  Christmas  Cheer.  Let's  take  enough  for  the 
children  everywhere.  And  some  over  for  the  grown-ups  — 
they  like  Christmas,  too.  Let's  all  carry  it  to  them. 
Please,  Santa  Claus,  let  us  all  help  you  this  Christmas  to 
carry  Christmas  Cheek  all  over  the  world! 

(Salt a  smiles  and  nods.  Some  oJ  the  Scouts  bring  a  great  hamper 
—  the  biggest  basket  that  can  be  found.  They  set  it  up  on  a  sled  in 
convenicDt  pl:ice.  Each  child^  or  group,  as  it  docs  its  part  in  the 
progranip  hangs  its  letter  on  the  frtjnt  of  the  iMisket,  until  CHRlSTifAS 
Cheer  is  spelled  out,  Aiso,  the  Chimes  may  hang  a  string  of  bells 
around  the  basket;  the  Hymns  may  drop  in  a  song;  the  Reindeer  take 
places  In  front  of  it;  the  Ribbons  harness  them;  Stockings  hang  a 
stocking  at  either  cndi  a  small  Toy  and  a  small  Scout  may  dimb  in- 
side; the  Flag  is  raised  over  them;  Candles  and  Eveigieens  trim  it; 
a  small  Ttee  Is  put  iD,  etc.  When  ready  to  sing  the  last  song  — 
*' Christmas  Cheer"  — Santa  and  Mary  should  stand,  one  on  either 
ade  of  the  hamper,  holding  the  reins;  others  effectively  arranged. 
This  may  be  hdd  as  a  tableau  —  *'  Ready  for  the  Start,", 

Chimes  (showing  kiler  C)     We*ll  begin. 

Chimes  of  Christinas 

{Three  sdectwi  children  may  redte  each  one  stanza,  while  ©thers 
nng  bells  sofUy.) 

From  a  hill, 

Fair  and  still 
With  the  vrinter^s  snow, 

Christmas  bells 

With   silvery   spells 
WTiisper  soft  and  low. 

From   the  town 

Nestled  down 
At  the  mountain's  feet^ 

A  tender  chime 

With   sparkling   rhyme 
Answers  glad  and  sweet. 

Hill  and  hollow, 

Others   follow  — 
Strong  and  dear  they  rfee, 

Till  earth  as  well 

Seems  a  bell 
Pealing  to  the  skies! 

Bymns  {skowinglleikr  H) 

The  Christmas  Hsnmn 

(While  one  redte*,  othera  sing  words  of  bjmn,  as'much  flike  "Waits" 
as  posaible-J 

In  the  stOI  da'wTi  of  Christnmstidt, 
Dear  little  voices  sing  outside:  J  j 


"O  little  Town  of  Bethlehem, 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie, 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 
The  silent  stars  go  by," 

,     I  seem  to  see  the  sleeping  town 

Among  dark  mountams  nestled  down. 

.    "Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  aU  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  to-night!" 

I  see  a  manger,  cold  and  gray, 
A  Baby  craded  in  the  hay! 

"For  Christ  is  bom  of  Mary 
And  gathered  all  above, 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  Angels  keep 
Their  watch  of  wondering 'love. 

I  hear  the  Angels  sing  afar; 
I  see  the  holy  Clmstmas  Star! 

"O  morning  stars  together 
Proclaim  the  holy  birth, 
And  praises  sing  to  Christ  the  King, 
And  peace  to  men  on  earth!" 

Whatever  I  do,  all  Christmas  long, 
I  catch  the  echoes  of  that  song! 

(ChlklieB  repeat  first  stanza  softly  as  if  "Waits"  wer6''going''away.) 

Reindeer  {showing  leUer  R) 

A  Christinas  Query 

(The  tiniest  Reindeer) 
"Why  does  Santa  reindeer  use?" 

Asked  eager  little  ELate, 
"This  time  of  year,  I  think  snawdeer 
Much  more  appropriate!" 

—  Lippincotfs'^Magaxine 

I  {different  ones,  speaking  up,  here  and  there,  and  Sania 
showing  the  letter  t) 

C's  for  Chimes  and  H  for  Hynms; 
R  for  reindeer  full  of  whims, 
AU    Tell  us,  my  orator. 

What's  the  I  m  Christmas  for? 

S  for  Stockings,  T  for  Toys, 
Every  kind  for  girls  and  boys; 
AU    But  we've  wondered  o'er  and  o'cr^— 
What's  the  I  in  Christmas  for? 

M's  for  Merry  Christmas  Dolls, 
All  decked  up  in  folderols; 
AU    I  for  Ice?    Or  Ilex?    Or 

What's  the  I  in  Christmas  for? 

A's  our  Flag  American! 
S  for  Scouts  —  each  Santa's  man; 
AU    But  there  is  one  letter  more  — 
What's  the  I  in  Christmas  for? 

Santa  Claus  {bowing  low) 

You  call  me  Santa? 

As  sure  as  you're  living, 
The  name  I  love  best 

Is  "The  Spirit  of  Giving"; 
Can't  be  a  r^  Christmas  — 

Not  even  a  minute  — 
On  shore  or  on  sea, 

Unless  I  am  in  it!        ^^  ^ 

•Twixt  Reindeer  and  Stodd^  Qq[^ 
(Continued  on  page  596)  ^ 
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If  Sickness  Comes,  My  Income  Will  Not  Stop'' 


What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  say  —  "I  can  work 
\vithout  worrying." 

Worry  kills  more  people  than  any  physical  malady.  It  dogs 
their  steps  through  life,  reduces  their  efficiency,  deprives  them  of  the  joy 
of  working,  and  finally  cuts  them  off  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  their  re- 
spective allotments. 

Hdw  remarkable  it  is,  then,  to  find  a  simple  plan,  as  this  Teacher 
did,  by  which  one  may  work  without  worrying.  Read  what  Mrs.  Trackett, 
of  North  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  last  spring  wrote  to  the  T.  C.  U.: 


Gentlemen: 

Twice  during  this  severe  winter  I  needed  the  aid  of  .the  T.  C.  U.,  because 
I  have  a  family  dependent  on  me  for  support.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  friend 
through  whom  I  joined  it.  I  can  work  without  worrying,  knowing  certainly 
that  if  sickness  does  come,  my  income  will  not  stop. 


The  Teachers  Casualty  Unden\^riters  is  a  National  Organization  of 
Teachers  for  Teachers.  For  the  small  cost  of  less  than  a  nickel  a  day,  it 
will  assure  you  an  income  when  you  are  sick  or  quarantined,  or  when  you 
are  accidentally  injured,  preventing  your  savings  from 


What   the  T.  C.  U.  Has  Done 
for  Others 

A  Few  of  the  Huiuiredt  of  Benefits  That 
Recently  Have  Been  Paid 

An  Illinois  Te&cher  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  The 
T.  C.  U.  paid  her  $42.90. 

A  California  Teacher  had  pneumonia.  The  T.  C.  U. 
paid  her  157.50. 

A  Nebraska  Teacher  fractured  her  left  arm.  The  T. 
C  U.  paid  her  $80.00. 

A  Maine  Teacher  slipped  on  a  peach  stone  and  injured 
her  side.    The  T.  C.  U.  paid  her  $46.66. 

A  New  York  Teacher  fractured  his  wrist  cranking  his 
auto.    The  T.  C.  U.  paid  him  $80.00. 

A  Nebraska  Teacher  fractured  her  limb.  The  T.  C.  U. 
paid  her  $250. 

A  Washington  Teacher  was  killed  m  a  railway  acci- 
dent.   The  T.  C.  U.  paid  his  widow  $2000. 

A  Michigan  Teacher  broke  her  arm.  The  T.  C.  U. 
paid  her  $8G. 

A  Mkhigan  Teacher  stepped  on  a  nail,  resulting  in 
infection.    The  T.  C.  U.  paid  him  $30. 

A  Kansas  Teacher  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  The 
T.  C.  U.  paid  him  $18.75. 

A  California  Teacher  was  struck  by  a  falling  window 
screen,  cutting  her  head.    The  T.  C.  U.  paid  her  $SOM. 

An  Indiana  Teacher  suffered  an  attack  of  malaria. 
The  T.  C.  U.  paid  her  $59.16. 

A  New  York  Teacher  fell  down  stairs,  injuring  spine 
and  ribs.    The  T.  C.  U.  paid  her  $143.33. 

An  Illinois  Teacher  had  an  automobile  accident.  The 
T.  C.  U.  paid  her  $360. 

A  Pennsylvania  Teacher  was  quarantined  on  account 
of  scarlet  fever.     The  T.  C.  U.  paid  him  $31. (i6. 


being  swept  away  for  medical  expenses, 
you  Operation  and  Hospital  Benefits. 


It  will  also  pay 


Thousands  of  Teachers,  all  over  America,  have 
found  freedom  from  worry  through  membership  in 
the  T.  C.  U.  Every  teacher  in  America  should  be  a 
member  and  share  its  protection.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 


512  T.  C.  U.  Bldg., 


Lincoln^   Nebraska 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.  C.  U., 

512  T.  C.  U.  BMg^  Lincoln,  Neb. 

I  am  interested  in    knowing    about   your   Protective  Benefits. 
Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimon-ab. 


Name 


Address 


pigitized  by  CjjOO^IC 


(This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no  obligation) 
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I  (Co/Uinusa  from  page  594) 

Guess  quick,  now,  some  elf, 
The  I  that's  in  Christmas       ' 
Is  I  —  Santa  —  Myself! 

Stockings  {showing  letter  S) 

A  Jolly  Pair 

(A  Boy  and  Girl,  each  carrying  stocking) 

First    Little  folks  who  watch  the  clocks, 
On  the  Eve  of  Christmas, 
Listen  to  the  Christmas  SodLs, 
On  the  Eve  of  Christmas  — 
Both    You  must  envy  us,  because 
We  shall  see  old  Santa  ClausI 

Second    You  will  surely  go  to  sleep 

On  the  Eve  of  Christmas, 

Though  awake  you  try  to  keep 

On  the  Eve  c$  Christmas; 

Both    We're  so  sad  for  you,  because 

You  won't  see  old  Santa  Claus! 

First    We're  a  jolly  little  pair. 

On  the  Eve  of  Christmas, 

French  Reel 


i 


LfiL/r  1^^^ 


^ 
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Long  and  slim  with  room  to  spare, 
I    "On  the  Eve  of  Christmas. 
Both    Don't  you  envy  us,  because 
We  shall  see  old  Santa  Claus? 

Second    Little  folks,  who  watch  the  clocks 
On  the  Eve  of  Christmas, 
Come,  change  places  with  your  socks. 
On  the  Eve  of  Christmas! 
Both    We're  so  sad  for  you,  because 
You  won't  see  old  Santa  Claus! 

Toys  (showing  letter  T) 

The  To3r8  That  Make  Noise 

(For  ten  different  Toys,  eadi  acting  out  wocds) 

First    I'm  a  Top  on  a  string  —  and  I  qun 

Till  I  drop  —  hear  me  sing — ^^hear  my  dinl 

Second    I'm  an  Engine  —  hear  my  whistle  shrill  and  longj 
Hear  my  bell,  ding,  ding,  dong;  ding,  ding,  doog 

Third    I'm  a  Fr<5g  —  I  can  croak  —  I  can  hop; 
Fourth    I'm  an  Auto  —  but  I  broke,  so  I  stop! 

Fifth    I'm  an  Aeroplane  —  for  a  spell,  I  can  fly  toward 

the  sky! 
Sixth    I'm  a  Telephone  —  ring  my  bell,  I'll  reply. 

Seventh    I'm  a  Coaster  —  see  how  nice  I  can  go  over  ice, 

over  snow! 
Eighth    I'm  a  Horn  —  in  a  trice,  I  will  blow,  once,  twice, 
thrice!    O!    O!    0! 

Ninth    I'm   a    Soldier  —  a   recruit  —  khaki    suit  —  I 

salute! 
Tenth    I'm  a  Gun;  now  I'm  mute,  but  I  bang!  when  I 

shoot! 

•   AUKtnaking  a  merry  din) 

We're  the  Toys  made  for  noise  — 
Eager  things  stnmg  on  wires. 
Set  on  springs  —  not  one  tires  — 
Noise  the  height  of  our  desires! 
We're  the  Toys,  and  the  noise 
That  annoys  you,  each  enjoys! 
We're  the  Toys,  Toys,  Toys, 
Of  the  Noise,  Noise,  Noise! 

Merry  Christmas  Dolls    and    Mary  Contrary   (showing 
letter  M) 

The  Merry  Christmas  Dolls 

(To  be  sung  to  first  sixteen  measures  of  "French  Reel"  It^H, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  nnisic  to  fit  the  words.  Use 
dance  with  the  words,  or  use  last  8  measures  of  "Red"  for  dance 
without  words,  as  desired.) 

Children  (unseen)  \ 

Mary,  sweet  as  any  rose, 
Tell  us  what  your  garden  grows? 


Mary 


Dolls 


Mary 


Frocks  and  frills  and  folderols, 
And  the  Merry  Christmas  Dolls. 
Merry  Christmas,  Merry  Christmas, 
Merry  Christmas  Dollies  they; 

Merry  Christmas,  Merry  Christmas, 
Merry  Christmas,  they  can  sayl 

Winds  come  frolicking  about, 
See  them  flirt  their  ruJHes  out; 
With  a  smile  and  dainty  bow, 
They  will  dance  a  little  now. 

Merry  Christmas,  etc.  (as  abov^l^ 
{Continued  on  next  page)    ^ 
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A  Letter 
From  Washington 

The  Food  Administrator  Writes  Us : 
'^The  use  oi  baking  powder  breads  made  of  com  and  other  coarse  flours  instead  of 
patent  wheat  flour  is  recommended  by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  Food 
Administration.  The  wheat  needed  for  export  is  thus  conserved,  and  at  the  same 
time  healthful  food  for  our  own  people  is*  provided.  The  circulation  of  recipes  pro- 
viding for  these  uses  would  be  of  assistance  in  carrying  out  our  plans.** 

The  following  recipes  for  Com  Bread  and  Rye  Rolls  save  wheat  flour 
and  make  attractive  and  wholesome  food  for  every  day  when  made  with   ^ 

DnVAI    BAKING 
M\VJ  I  ALi  POWDER 


\ 


CORN  BREAD 

ottpi  com  meal 

oup  floor 

level  teaspoons  Boyal  Baking  Powder 
I  tablespoon  sufar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
IH  cups  milk 
8  taSlespoons  shortening 

lOz  thoroughly  dry  ingredients;  add  mUk  and  melted 
shortening;  beat  well;  poor  into  well  greased  pan 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  about  86  minutes. 


RYE  ROLLS 

8  enps  rye  flour 

%  teaspoon  salt 

S  loTel  teaspoons  Boyal  Baking  Powder 

%  oup  milk 

H  taolespoon  shortening 
Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  add  milk  and  melted 
shortening.  Knead  on  floured  board;  shape  into  rolls. 
Put  into  greased  pans  and  allow  to  stand  in  warm 
place  80  to  86  minutes.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  86 
to  80  minutes. 


Our  red,  white  and  blue  biioklet  **  Best  War  Time  Recipes"  containing  additional  nmilar  redpee 
tent  free  on  req  uest.  AddreMM  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  Dept.  H,  144  William  Street,  New  York* 


Children  (unseen) 

Never  were  there  fairer  flowers 
Grown  in  anybody's  bowers  — 
Tis  the  Eve  of  Christmas  Day. 
Mary,  give  us  a  bouquet! 

Mary 
Merry  Christmas,  etc.  {as  above),  . 

Mary 
Never  tell  this  interview, 
But — there's— one — for — each  of — you! 
Just  at  midnight  by  the  docks. 
You  will  find  it  in  your  socks  I 

Merry  Christmas,  etc.  (as  above). 
American  Flags  (showing  letter  A  and  Flags) 

American  Flags 

(For  one  or  more  children)   ' 

In  Nineteen  Hundred  Seventeen, 
Dear  old  Kris  Kringle  knew 
That  little  folks  in  silks  and  rags, 
Would  order  Flags  and  Flags  and  Flags, 
All  Red  and  White  and  Blue. 

And  so.  in  Nineteen  Seventeen, 
Dear  old  Kris  Kringle  grew 
Along  his  garden's  sunny  crags 
A  hundred  million  little  Flags, 
AH  Red  and  White  and  Blue. 

And  now,  in  Nineteen  Seventeen, 
With -many  a  breathless  "Whewl" 
Into  his  almost  bursting  bags, 
Kris  Kringle  packs  his  crops  of  Flags « 
AU  Red  and  White  and  Blue. 

In  Nineteen  Hundred  Seventeen, 
O'er  stockings  old  and  new, 
He'll  raise  with  joy  that  never  fags. 
That  hundred  milUon  little  Flags 
AH  Red  and  White  and  Blue. 

Christmas  Cheers 

One  of  the  Children  (with  large  Flag  which  all 

salute) 
There  are  several  kinds  of  Christmas  Cheers, 
'  One  kind  in  the  world 


Ever3rwhere,  this  year  of  years, 

Rise  now  glad  and  clear. 

Cheer  on  cheer. 

When  the  Flag  is  unfurled! 

Three  Cheers  —  give  three  Christmas  Cheers — 
Our  Flag  is  unfurled  1 

Sanla  Claus  Scouts  (shmving  ktUr  S) 
The  Santa  Claus  Scduts 

(Music    "Tramp,  Trtmp.  Tnunp") 
SanU  sowed  his  countless  crops  — 
Toys  and  tops  and  lollipops  — 
Then,  he  planted,  here  and  there,  a  trailing 
sprout. 
Strong  and  sturdy,  full  of  "pep," 
With  each  season  keeping  step. 
Till  it  grew  to  be  a  joUy  Santa  Claus  Scout. 

Chorus  (^h  simple  drill) 

Left,  right  —  Santa's  Scouts  are  ready 

To  obey  his  happy  laws; 
Standing  here  at  his  right  hand. 
Always  Santa's  to  command. — 

We're  the  joUy  Scouts  of  dear  old  Santa 
Claus. 

Santa  tended  all  his  crops  -— 
Toys  and  tops  and  loUipops  — 
Weeds  and  useless  things  he  quickly  put  to 
rout; 
When  it  shone  or  when  it  rained, 
Every  day  he  drilled  and  trained, 
With  a  loving  hand,  each  jolly  Santa  Claus 
Scout.  —  Chorus 

Santa  har\ests  all  his  crops  — 
Toys  and  tops  and  loUipops  — 
Now's  the  time  his  well- trained  Scouts  can 
help  him  out; 
Up  and  down  the  worid  they'll  go. 
Setting  it  with  love  aglow  — 
Carrying  Cheer  —  each  joDy  Santa  Claus 
Scout.  —  Chorus 

Santa  has  such  splendid  crops  — 
Toys  and  tops  and  loUipops  — 

But  he  has  a  world  to  give  —  no  doubt ! 


Won't  you  join  without  delay? 
Won't  you  help  in  some  sweet  way? 
Don't  you  want  to  be  a  jolly  Santa  Claus 
Scout?  —  Chorus 

Candles  (showing  letter  C) 

Little  Stars 

(For  tiny  children,  with  candles) 

AU  (looking  up) 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  stars  above, 

Fair  and  high,  fair  and  high, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  stars  above, 

In  the  Christmas  Sky! 

(Showing  candles,) 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  stars  below, 

FuU  of  glee,  fuU  of  glee, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  stars  below 

On  our  Christmas  Tree! 

Hearthlog  (children  carrying  small  hearthlog,  and 
showing  letter  H) 

The  Christinas  Hearthlog 

This  hearthlog's  just  a  Christmas  pine, 

It  has  but  one  desire, 
Upon  your  hearth  it  wants  to  shine  — 

A  Merry  Christmas  fire. 

The  heat  and  color  of  the  June, 
The  scent  of  flower  and  fern, 

I  wiU  give  you  in  a  cheery  tune, 
When  it  begins  to  bum. 

It  holds  the  ripple  and  the  rush 
Of  winds  so  sweet  and  warm; 

The  laugh  of  leaves  that  stir  and  hush  — 
The  roar  of  summer's  storm. 

Then  kindle  it  upon  your  hearth, 

And  give  it  its  desire  — 
'TwiU  fill  the  night  with  song  and  mirth  — 

The  Merry  Christmas  f^ir^/^ry  I  /> 
(Continued  on  page  60^     C> 
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A  Dutch  Dance 


Annie  E. 

Song,  with  Dance  of  Ten  Figures,  designed  for  any  number  of 

COUplM. 

Tdib  —  About  twenty  minutes.    Done  on  a  Semi-drcle. 

Step  —  Short  March  Step  —  lifting  feet,  slightly,  bending  at  knees 
and  setting  foot  down  flat;  to  make  the  "Click  Clack!'* 

Costumes  —  White  Dutch  Caps  and  Aprons  for  Girb,  worn  over 
dark  dresses. 

Over-alls  —  shortened  a  little  above  ankles,  with  skull  caps  —  for 
boys. 

White  Stockings  if  preferred. 

Improvised  Wooden  Shoes  —  made  from  the  children's  old  rub- 
bers—  with  wooden  soles  cut  from  cigar  boxes  —  tacked  on,  with 
soft  copper  tacks  (using  iron  last  which  rivets  them).  Paint  whole  a 
light  brown  and  the  efifect  is  fine.  Also  helps  to  get  correct  Dutch  step 
as  these  are  worn  for  shoes. 

Fig.  I 
March  in  couples  —  arm  in  arm  —  other  hand  on  hip  — 


Dakin 

across  front  of  stage— ^ turn  to  front  —  drop  hands  and 
sing. 

Acting  out  —  bow  and  curtsy  —  clap  —  tap,  tap. 

Keeping  time  all  through  chorus. 
Fig.  II 

Turn  to  left  —  single  file — bend  slightly  —  place  hands 
on  hips  of  one  in  front  —  leader's  hands  im  hips  also. 

Faces  front  —  march  across  to  right  of  stage  —  to  back, 
forming  semi-circle  —  stop,  facing  partner. 
Fig.  ni 

1  Face  front,  2  Face  away  from  each  other.  3  Face 
back  of  stage.  4  Face  partners.  Boys  bow  —  girls 
curtsy. 

Lock  right  arms  —  swing  partners  once  around  until 
facing  each  other. 

(Continued  on  page  600) 
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Only  Fifty 
BuitonB 


**  *Tis  Yours  to  Love 
'Tis  Yours  to  Serve" 


W 


Free   to   Teachers 

American  patriotism,  as  never  before,  should  be  instilled  in  the 
mind  of  every  school  boy  and  girl.  Old  Glory  should  grace  the 
walls  of  every  schoolroom.  Have  you  this  beautiful  emblem  of 
American  liberty  in  your  schoolroom?  Have  you  done  your  full 
duty  to  America's  potential  good  citizen? 


I 


V:.^ 


You   Have   the   Choice   of   Two   Flags 

A  heavy  silk  fla^  32  x  48  inches,  ' 
mounted    on    a   varnished    staff  with  ! 
gilded  spear  head;   or  a  big  5x8  feet 
standard    U,    S.    flag    made    of    finest  I 


bun  ting  with  48  stars  embroidered  onTjoth 
sides,  guaranteed  not  to  fade.  These 
flags  retail  everywhere  at  $7  and  $8 
respectively. 


The  Pencil  Sbarpencr  iCKicago 

Ciiunt)  ia  Ihf  Ust  on  ihg  mar- 
kfte  It  docs  not  waste  thti 
ptocil  or  tiiralt  the  Icatt,  and 
moku  a  Abar[^,  perfwrl  poim 
an  both  hifd  ftnd  sort  ptncil?. 
h  stives  iJmr  and  4cht>jlr<xim 
cutifuam*  Shaniciii  all  iiwi  oi 
pcudls^ 

Ttie  PtaoJ  tUvc  your  fiupib 
stl]  30  FlaB  Hut  ton*  at  10c 
tach.  S*!nd  the  pmcctd*,  <2.00. 
and  wc  wiU  xnd  the  Pencil 
Sharpener  by  Tctum  mail  —  pre- 
paid.    Pleas.- u^.  i,*:iiii>cirL  Lit  ?idt, 


I 


Here  is  Our  Successful  Plan 

We  will  send  you  50  Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  which  your  pupils  will 
enjoy  wearing.  The  children  gladly  sell  them  for  10c  each.  Send  us  the 
proceeds  specifying  whitii  flag  yovi  want — ^the  silk  or  the  large  bunting 
flag.  It  will  be  sent  immediately,  prepaid.  Teachers  all  over  the  country 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  offer  and  endoi^  our  plan.  You  are  not  out 
one  penny,  and  the  children  are  always  delighted  to  di:ipose  of  the  buttons 
or  have  them  for  their  own. 

"Story  of  the  Flag" 

Send  in  j-our  sigpcd  coupon  for 
buitons.remit  within  two  ^'eeks  after 
receiving  ihismajtjazine.  and  receive 
fr««,  beautiful  little  bookkn  entitled 
"Story  of  the  Flag.'*  A  fine  thing  tu 
reiid  to  pupils  as  a  patriotic  lesson. 

Talk  this  over  With  your  pupils. 

Start  the  scJiool  year  right  by  in- 
t  eresl  in  g  them  im  m  etlia  tely .  A  n 
Old  Gbry  class  helps  to  instOl  a 
patriotic  spirit  and  an  honor  of 
the  glorious  flag — it  makes  better 
boys  and  girls.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  at  the  side. 


/ 


THE  JEFFERIS 

Dept  B. 


COMPANY, 

Anderson^  Indiana 


A  Few  TestimoniaU: 

The  ^f;  which  the  hoys  and  Klrkeam^^d  by  scU- 
injif  pins  reached  us  pronnptiy,  Wc  P,re  vtry  pmud 
<xi  it  and  thank  you  for  your  gtrnerous  oJTer. 
JtnnU  V  ilttiit,  AinityvUU,  L.  /. 

We  received  the  beautiful  Q^r  and  my 
Qrst  and  $etx>nd  ^ndts  are  mart^  th&n 
pb^M^  with  it.     It  tuu^  arouTK'd  u.     ^ 
de'iire  Jn  the  ^nher  three  roumsof    ^ 
tbi:  bujJdinf;  to  LKWkSCd&one.  ^/^         X  T*--  rtrf 

Jlf.  rerrttfff,  6Arti    ^         ^  Thii      Coupon 

Received  the  fliij:  and    .  >  *"**    ^*''     '** 

It-fJ.r'^^'^^^dinV'^^    /  The  Jeff  er  Is  Co., 

qufljity    and  /  Andcrioii,       IndiAiiA 

Fiottmt        ^     ^     Send 
^ifiiutktn,    ^    J       Buttons  vs'hich   my_  pup 


me    Emblematie    Flo^ 
lis  wiU 


Vi 


A 


^       ^    sell  at   l^   c^ch-     The  proceeds 
^    ft'ill  be  sent  \s>  you,  and   imraediatc- 

/M       \y  you  will  send  me  prepaid  the  flag  or 
'   pencil  sharpener  checked  below, 
O  32  X  4S  in.  Silk  FloK.    50  buttons, 
a  5  X  8  ft.  Bunting.    oO  buttons, 

(Check  aqiiari'  [of  fla^  yqu  want) 

O  Pencil  Sharpener.    20  buttons. 


Sams 


Address 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Fig.  IV 

1  Face  back  of  stage.  2  Face  away  from  each  other* 
3  Face  front,  4  Face  partners  —  Bow  and  curtsy- 
Lock  left  arms  —  swing  partners  once  around  facing  each 
other. 

Fig.  V 

Face  front  —  place  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders  — 
side-step  across  front  of  stage  from  left  to  right  —  back 
to  places  on  semi-drcle.    Stop,  facing  each  other. 

Fig.  VI 

Girls  dance  around  partners  —  stop  facing  each  other 
—  boys  bow  —  girls  curtsy. 

Take  hands,  swinging  partners  once  around. 

Boys  dance  aroimd  partners  —  stop  facing  them. 

Bow  and  curtsy. 

Clasp  right  hands  —  cross  right  feet  —  dancing  once 
around  on  one  foot  —  stop,  facing  each  other. 

Fig.  VII 

Face  back  of  stage  —  hands  on  shoulders  —  and  side 
step  as  in  Fig.  V. 


ii 


Fig.  VIII 

Partners  turn  away  from  each  other. 

Bow  and  curtsy  to  neighbor. 

Clasp  partners'  hands  —  swing  once  around  hack  to  back. 

Turn  to  face  partners  —  bow  and  ciutsy. 

Clasp  left  hands  —  cross  left  feet  —  dance  once  around 
as  in  Fig.  VII. 
Fig.  IX 

Leaders  form  arch  —  others  form  single  file  —  bend 
slightly  forward  —  hands  on  hips  of  one  in  front. 

March  under  arch  —  across  front  of  stage  —  from  left 
to  right  on  to  semi-circle. 
FiG.  X 

Leaders  lock  arms  —  the  others  likewise  —  other  hands 
on  hip  —  march  across  front  of  stage  and  off  at  the  Tight. 
Dutch  Curtsy 

Bend  tight  arm  at  elbow,  place  right  forefinger  under  chin, 
left  hand  under  right  elbow. 

Head  slightly  bent  to  right. 

Right  foot  a  little  in  back  —  short,  rather  quick  bend  of 
knees. 


b'- 


d; 


:^^-t 


-F- 


-0- 

r~ 


-I 


1.  Dutch 

2.  Caps 


chil  -  dren  gay—  from  Holland  far      a 
and  apron  see —  Oh  will  you  dance  with 


.way- —  See     how  we     play      so        hap  -  py    all    day. 
me — Keeeping  step  in  time — Oh     One,    two  and  three  I 


1^- 


— h-  - 


'^J- 


-<s> 


X- 


-i^: 


■:1=F: 


iti^ 


Dance,  bob      and    bow      and      curt   -    sy      and    clap;     Hear     our  wooden  shoes  go         tap 
Yes,    we'll  dance  and  sing  and    make     our  voices  ring —  While     our  wooden  shoes  go         tap 


tap. 
tap. 


I: 


ii 


=1: 


:^- 


G^ 


i9- 


Click,      clack,     click,     clack,     click,     clack.     Hear        ev        'ry      shoe        Tap        loud     and       true. 


Click,      clack,     click,     clack,     click,     clack,    Hear 


Dance 


I.-^ 


tlfl 


-^- 


:t^-X 


L±i:: 


♦    ^ 


:^==:t 


L-^ J 


Ep--jz:--i£E»J 


X 


2^zM 


:i 
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A.  Dook^ 
WortK 


B- 


-i  "-.--r 


Sold 
On  a 

Money- back 
Guarantee  - 


If  you  tell  stories  you  need  this 
unusual  book^iio  matter  liow  many 
other  story  books  are  available  for 
your  use, 

WORTH  WHILE  STORIES 
FOR  EVERY  DAY 

the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished for  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades,  provides  in  one  volume  a 
story  for  every  day  of  the  school 
year  ^vithout  repetition — a  feature 
embodied  in  no  other  story  book. 

These  stories  are  not  the  choice 
of  one  individual — they  represent 
the  story  ideals  of  an  experienced 
teaching  faeulty.  Their  vahic  has 
been  proven  l)y  actual  schoolroom 
use  and  the  hundred  and  eighty-five 
stories  selected  were  chosen  from  ten 
times  that  numlier  used  and  tested. 
These  stories  are  told  in  your  own 
words^ — ynu  do  not  need  to  retell 
them;  simply  read  them  as  they  are 
written  and  the  youngest  pupils  will 
understand  their  meaning  and  moral. 

This  beautiful  book  of  424  pages — 
hig  type,  etiHj  to  read — is  sold  to  you 
with  the  undi.^rf^tanding'  that  if  you  do 
itot  find  it  all  that  we  clainij  and  a  book 
that  will  be  of  re;i1  srrvice  to  you  every 
day  of  the  school  year^  you  may  return 
it  to  us  wUhin  five  days  after  receipt  ^^ 
and  \vc  will  promptly  refund  your  '^"'fej^'^^'^t 
S^l.SOp  Sciid  your  order  on  the  ^^^^^^Jl^^ 
coupon    attaelied.       It    will  ^^.^^^^^^^Vfe^-'^S 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,    -    Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia    AUa^ita    San  Frandsco 
GhkaflD:  ThoDiM  CbirlM  Con  AgU.         RmsM  City:  Hoover  Bios^  Agls. 


Don't  Teach  Another  Year 

Without 

Health  and  Accident  Insurance 

Get  a] 

Teacher's   Ideal  Pension   Policy 

This  Policy 

1[Will  lighten  the  care  and  worry  when  ill 
or  disabled ; 

IfWill  keep  the  teacher  from  want,  and 
prevent  a  drain  on  the  sum  laid  by 
for  a  rainy  day; 

^Will  provide  a  pension  for  life  if  totally 
disabled ; 

1[Will  pay  for  loss  of  time  from  Sickness, 
Accident  and  Quarantine. 

1[Will  pay  a  Funeral  Benefit  where  illness 
results  fatally. 

LOW  RATES,  LIBERAL  PROVISIONS, 
FREE  FROM  TECHNICALITIES 

Liberal  Contracts  to  Teacher  Agents 

Write 

Teacher's  Casualty  Department 

Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA,  U.  S.  A. 


^A  Do  You  Want 
m^W0  Your  Pupik 
.  i  ^MS  to  See 

the  places  and  objects  they  study  about?  Do  you  want  them  to 
visit  fields,  factories  and  workshops  and  see  the  processes  described 
in  their  textbooks?  They  may  do  this  right  in  the  schoobroom 
by  means  of  the  latest  and  most  important  achievement  in  the 
science  of  graphic  education  —  the 

Underwood  System  of 
Visual  Instruction 

This  Visual  Instruction  System  is  prepared  for  use  in  teaching 
25  different  school  subjects.  The  stereographs  and  slides  are  so 
selected  and  cross-indexed  that  each  stereograph  or  slide  is  made 
to  serve  for  all  the  school  subjects  for  which  it  has  teaching  value. 
One  thus  does  the  work  of  12,  and  the  sets  of  600  and  1000  per- 
form the  work  of  Twelve  Times  as  Many.  A  comprehensive 
closh-bound  Teacher's  Manual  of  700  pages  is  furnished  with 
each  set.    The  whole  work  b  not  expensive,  and  is  known  as 

The  Worid  Visualized  for  the  Classroom 

Edited  by 

FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  PluD. 

ProfMMf  of  ElciiMntary  Education.  Teachers'  CollcKa, 
Columbia  Uoiveraity 

Send  for  our  handsome  explanatory  free  pamphlet  and  particulars 
of  our  free  Lecture  Service  and  Fund  Raising  Plans  for  schools. 

Underwood   &  Underwood 

417  Fifth  Avenue,  [Dept.  P.]  New  York  City 


CiigitJEiod  by  i«jriLjUui 
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The   House   Wonderful     III* 


Hattie  Neubrik 


Morning  Talks  in  Grade  I 

The  Windows 

This  Body  House  has  the  most  wonderful  windows. 
There  are  only  two  of  them  and  yet  they  let  in  all  the 
light  from  the  outside  world.  Without  them  Body  House 
would  be  dark  and  dreary  indeed.  They  are  called 
Eyes.  These  windows  have  lovely  curtains  called  Eye 
Lashes,  which  soften  the  light  and  sudden  glare  from  com- 
ing right  into  the  Window  Eyes.  Clear  water  from  the 
House  washes  them  and  keeps  them  clean  all  the  time. 
What  wonderful  joys  these  Windows  bring  to  us.  From 
them  we  view  the  stars,  the  beautiful  sky,  the  green 
grassy  carpet  of  Mother  Earth,  the  colors  of  the  flowers  and 
beautiful  tints  of  the  autumn  leaves.  We  look  from  them 
mto  the  Story  Book  of  the  World. 

What  can  you  do  to  take  care  of  these  Window  Eyes, 
knowing  how  valuable  they  are  and  there  are  just  two  of 
them? 

(1)  Po  not  strain  them  by  trying  to  read  when  the  light 
is  dim,  as  at  twilight  or  sitting  by  the  open  grate  fire  in 
winter  and  reading  by  firelight.  You  may  hurt  the  little 
nerves  of  sight  and  when  once  hurt  no  others  will  grow  in 
their  place.  You  may  not  be  able  to  see  so  well  once  they 
are  injured  or,  maybe,  not  at  all. 

(2)  Do  not  let  the  light  shine  in  front  of  you  when 
reading  or  studying;  it  should  come  over  the  shoulders. 

(3)  Never  lie  down  in  bed  and  try  to  read  or  sew. 

(4)  Rest  your  Window  Eyes  by  drawing  the  curtains 
tight  and  keeping  them  so  for  at  least  nine  hours  of  sleep. 
Do  you  know  how  to  draw  the  curtains  tight?  Well  just 
simply  shut  your  eyes  and  the  double  curtains  will  fall  into 
place,  and  if  the  sand  man  has  been  around  you  will  drift 
slowly  mto  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Little  boys  and  girls,  don't  beg  Mother  to  let  you  stay  up 
late  at  night,  because  those  Windows  won't  keep  bright  and 
clear,  but  will  look  heavy,  cloudy  and  not  at  all  pretty. 
Just  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark.  Mother  goes  aroimd  the  house 
and  draws  the  curtains  at  the  window.  Well,  you  do  the 
same  for  your  two  Windows  when  it  gets  dark  outside;  just 

•Copyright,  1917,  ty  HatU'c  Neubrik 


close  them,  let  the  curtains  drop,  then  your  Body  House 
is  also  shut  ofif  from  all  the  outside  world  and  you  are  at 
rest  and  the  whole  Body  House  rests  too. 

Th6  Chimney 

What  a  wee  chimney  it  is,  for  this  wonderful  House. 
You  call  it  a  Nose  and  it  lets  air  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
This  little  Chimney  sits  up  at  the  top  of  the  House  like  a 
little  watchman  always  working  day  and  night,  doing  its 
duty  for  the  Body  House,  serving  so  well  the  purp>ose  for 
which  it  was  created.  It  tells  the  Body  House  many  de- 
lightful things  about  the  great  big  world  outside.  Hotv 
SA\eet  are  these  honeysuckles  and  Niolets!  What  a  lovel} 
happy  feeling  steals  over  you  when  the  s\^  eet  perfimie  of 
the  rose  is  wafted  up  to  you  from  your  garden !  And  just 
think,  it  is  your  wee  Nose  Chimney  that  tells  you  those 
sweet  smells. 

The  Nose  Chimney  does  one  of  the  most  important  works 
for  the  Body  House.  It  takes  air  into  the  House  and  lets 
it  out  again,  and  'without  air  we  could  not  live  a  minute. 
Put  your  hand  in  front  of  your  Nose  Chimney  for  a  minute 
and  feel  the  air  coming  out  from  the  House.  This  air  that 
comes  from  the  House  is  not  fresh  and  pure  and  if  a  grwit 
many  people  are  in  one  room,  breathing  out  this  impure  air. 
the  room  becomes  full  of  it  and  it  is  not  healthy  or  well 
for  the  Body  House  to  be  in  such  a  room.  Open  a  window 
anc}  let  in  some  fresh  air  and  see  how  much  better  you  feel. 
The  air  outdoors  is  fresh  and  pure,  and  that  is  the  only  kind 
of  air  your  Nose  chimney  likes  to  carry  into  the  Body  House, 
so  remember  this  whenever  you  are  in  a  closed  room, 
whether  asleep  or  awake;  see  if  there  is  any  fresh  air  coming 
into  the  room.  If  your  Nose  Chimney  could  talk  it  would 
say,  "  I  don^t  want  to  wx)rk  in  old  stale  air,  so  open  a  window 
or  two,  the  more  fresh  air  the  better  I  can  do  my  work  for 
the  Body  House."  Of  course  Nose  Chimney  cannot  open 
the  window,  but  Servant  Hands  can  do  it,  that  is,  if  the  King 
or  Queen  is  on  the  throne  ruling  the  Palace  House,  and  not  a 
lazy,  stupid  Drone  who  does  not  know  or  care  about  the 
good  beneficial  Fresh  Air  outdoors. 

The  Nose  Chimney  can  help  keep  the  Body  House  in 
order,  if  you  will  use  it  to  breathe  air  into  the  House,  cs- 
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pecially  on  a  cold  day,  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  shut  the  mouth  tight,  and  let  the 
Nose  Chimney  do  its  work. 

Your  Nose  Chimney  never  goes  to  sleep, 
but  is  always  ready  to  work  for  you,  so 
close  mouth  when  you  close  eyes,  for  when 
you  learn  of  some  of  the  enemies  that  try 
to  ruin  Body  House,  you  will  see  that  they 
come  in  through  the  Mouth  and  very 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  come  down  the 
Chimney  Nose. 


November  Games 

{Continued  from  page  671) 

other  child  comes  with  his  basket  to  gather 
the  nuts  from  the  ground.  A  third  child, 
representing  a  squirrel,,  hops  about  under 
the  tree,  gathering  nuts,  too.  They  meet 
and  the  squirrel  runs  away,  while  the  boy 
drops  his  basket  and  gives  chase  as  in  the 
illustration,  until  the  squirrel  reaches  his 
home,  which  has  been  named  at  first  of 
game.  If  he  is  caught  another  squirrel 
may  be  chosen,  and  if  he  is  not  caught,  he 
in  turn  becomes  the  boy  gatherer. 
The  children  sing,  as  this  is  played: 

Down  from  the  boughs  of  the  tall  oak  tree 
The  ripe  nuts  patter  and  fall. 

And  a  boy  has  come  with  his  basket  to-day, 
Eager  to  gather  them  all. 

Under  the  boughs  of  the  tall  oak  tree, 

A  squirrel  is  working  away; 
His  cheeks  are  his  pockets,  he  fills  them 
with  nuts; 

He  is  too  busy  to  play. 

Under  the  boughs  of  the  tall  oak  tree, 
Hurrah  for  a  race  that's  begun! 

For  the  boy  and  squirrel  are  scampering 
fast. 
Run,  little  squirrel!    Riml    Rim! 


The  Theater  Box 

{Cotttinued  from  page  572) 

The  first  scene  may  tell  of  the  little  girl 
who  lived  beside  the  wood,  the  second  the 
child  entering  the  house  of  the  three  bears, 
the  third  the  bears'  return,  the  fourth  and 
last,  the  escape  of  Golden-Hair. 

If  an  illustration  of  a  poem  is  desired, 
Longfellow's  well-known  poem,  "Hia- 
watha,** may  be  represented.  The  first 
tableau  should  picture  the  home  or  boy- 
hood of  Hiawatha.  The  first  —  the  home 
—  would  include  the  Indian  tep)ees,  the 
background  of  pines,  the  blue  lakes  with 
Hiawatha  in  the  forest  talking  to  the  birds, 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  beavers,  calling  them 
his  chickens  and  brothers. 

The  second  scene  —  The  visit  of  lagoo, 
the  famous  hunter,  the  making  of  bow 
and  arrows  and  the  starting  of  Hiawatha 
to  hunt  the  wary  roebuck. 

The  third  scene  —  The  waiting  for  the 
deer  by  the  ford  across  the  river  and  the 
killing  of  the  roebuck. 

The  fourth  —  The  return  of  the  hunter 
and  the  Indian  feast  in  honor  of  Hia- 
watha. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  wealth  of 
material  for  illustration.  Not  only  do  the 
children  gain  a  knowledge  of  stories,  j)oems 
and  historical  events,  but  the  constructive 
interests  find  opportunities  for  expression, 
which  keeps  the  little  fingers  busy  and 
allows  for  no  idle  moments. 
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Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


November  1917 


Now  that  November  is  here  and  our  classes  are  all 
in  working  order  we  have  time  and  attention  to  give  to  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  which  is  being  organized  all 
over  the  coimtry.  This  magarine  will  devote  a  page  or 
more  every  month  to  the  needs  of  the  League  so  that  every 
teacher,  however  tar  from  town  and  public  committees,  may 
know  just  what  is  being  done  and  take  part  in  it  if  she 
wishes  to  do  so.  It  is  hoped  later  to  publish  photographs 
or  diagrams  of  the  specifications  and  articles  wanted  by  the 
League.  Meanwhile  we  ask  you  all  to  read  the  President's 
message  on  our  front  cover  and  take  steps  to  become  active 
members. 

Reports  of  the  work  done  in  different  schools  will  be  wel- 
comed and  the  more  interesting  ones  printed  from  time  to 
time.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  teachers  they  are 
always  forward  in  good  works.  We  know  their  response 
to  the  Red  Cross  appeal  will  be  instant  and  cordial. 

Some  question  has  arisen  regarding  the  phonographic 
records  that  may  properly  be  used  in  the  prhnary  grades. 
The  fact  that  such  a  matter  calls  forth  discussion  at  all  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  more  earnest  and  student-like  attitude 
of  teachers  toward  art  and  artistic  appreciation.  Since 
schools  are  so  generally  equipp)ed  to-day  with  some  kind  of 
phonographs  the  subject  is  really  an  important  one  and  the 
editor  would  welcome  a  wider  discussion  of  the  question. 
In  their  choice  and  use  of  records  primary  teachers  should 
be  guided  by  some  principles  of  pedagogy  and  pyschology  as 
weS  as  by  their  own  standard  of  taste  in  music.  How  do 
you  determine  what  is  suitable  for  little  children  and  how 
do  you  make  this  music  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
nice  taste  on  their  part?  Obviously  we  ought  not  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  this  matter  to  chance  or  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  catalogue,  however  excellent. 

Beginning  in  December,  we  shall  publish  some  talks  to 
children,  prepared  by  the  Supervisor  of  Music  in  a  well 
known  Norn  al  School,  dealing  with  this  very  subject.  The 
taks  are  short  and  interesting,  discussing  such  topics  as 
How  Music  is  Written^  The  Fundamental  Elements  of  Music,  ^ 
Voices  and  Instruments,  Vocal  Forms  in  Music,  Instrumental 
Forms  in  Music,  Sources  of  Musical  Enjoyment,  etc.  Each 
talk  is  illustrated  by  records  that  can  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  all  the  best  talking-machine  companies.  The 
teacher  who  can  play  the  piano  can,  of  course,  play  the 
music  suggested.  This  is  an  opportimity  for  the  teacher 
herself  to  learn  along  with  the  pupils.  Do  not  fail  to  look 
for  the  first  instahnent  next  month  —  How  Music  is  Written, 

Here  are  two  ideas  taken  from  the  November  issue  of 
Popular  Eduaor  and  placed  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
teachers  who  do  not  see  that  magazine.  They  are  quite 
as  suggestive  for  primary  as  for  granunar  grade  teachers 
and  they  may  inspire  some  of  you  with  stSl  other  ideas. 
If  so,  send  them  to  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  them. 

An  Idea  from  New  England 

To  All  Good  Citizens: 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  War.  What  have  you  done 
to  forward  the  conquest  of  righteousness?  Joined  the 
Red  Cross  — bought  a  Liberty  Bond?  Anything  else  or 
nothing  at  all? 

Don't  you  think  it's  time  to  form  a  "Deed  a  Day" 
league?  Decide  for  yotirself  whether  you  want  it  to  be  a 
group  with  real  officers  and  all  the  trimmings,  or  whether 
you,  yourself  alone,  will  be  "The  crew  and  the  captain  too." 
If  you  like,  no  one  need  know  of  it  but  yourself.  It  might 
be  a  great  benevolent  secret  organization  or  it  might  be  a 
spontaneous  public  resolve  on  the  part  of  everyone  to 
prove  his  citizenship  and  loyalty  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 


The  "Deed  a  Day"  may  not  be  always  war  work.  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  our  ordinary  dvic  obligations.  The  deed 
to-day  might  be  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  that  infest  your 
trees  —  it  might  be  "Hooverizing  yoiu:  menu"  —  it  nught 
be  taking  the  advice  of  the  National  Security  League  to 
"Write  to  Washington"  —  it  might  be  mailing  to  friends 
outside  your  state  some  cogent  argument  of  the  editcw 
of  your  home  paper  —  it  might  be  attending  a  patriotic 
meeting  or  helping  to  arrange  for  one,  or  it  might  be  de- 
voting a  spare  hour  to  real  study  of  our  present  situaticm 
through  reading  or  discussion  with  friends  —  it  might  be 
any  one  of  a  thousand  things  that  will  help  us  to  keep 
sane,  wholesome  and  loyal. 

You  see  anyone  can  form  a  "Deed  a  Day  League"  or 
any  one  can  belong  to  it.  Until  we  all  do  actually,  whether 
we  do  nominally  or  not,  we  are  going  to  lag  in  the  perform- 
ance of  owe  painful  duty,  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 
If  America  is  to  Wake  it  must  be  to  do  something.  Not 
all  of  us  can  be  called  to  the  big  service  —  all  of  us  are 
called  "to  do  the  next  thing."  Our  daily  duties  demand 
our  time  and  attention.  "We  shall  be  heroic  here  or  no 
where."  If  each  of  us  began  to  fed  his  personal  responsi- 
bility —  if  each  of  us  promised  himself  a  Deed  a  Day  for 
God,  for  the  Coimtry  and  for  Home — America  would  be 
awake,  the  time  for  preparation  would  be  shortened  —  the 
righteous  peace  would  be  won  and  we  would  find  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  through  our  Deed  a  Day,  active,  not 
passive,  citizens  of  our  Great  Republic. 

Let  our  Deed  for  to-day  be  the  forming  of  a  "Deed  a  Day 
League"  with  ourselves  as  charter  members. 

Yours  for  active  citizenship, 

Etta  V.  Leighton 

Another  from  Iowa 

Council  Blupfs,  Iowa,  September  I,  1917 
The  enclosed  pledge,  recently  adopted  in  our  public 
schools,  explains  itself.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  fcKxi  adminktrator;  P.  P.  Claxton,  national  com- 
missioner of  education;  the  Woman's  Division  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense;  Albert  M.  Deyoe,  Iowa 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  makes  prompt 
appeal  to  every  mother  and  teacher  who  sees  it.  Its 
friends  believe  that  it  will  aid  the  housewives  of  the  coimtry 
in  their  war  time  endeavors,  give  the  children  a  wholesome 
sense  of  responsibility  therein,  and  develop  character 
through  the  self-imposed  self-denial  and  self-control. 

Will  you  not,  with  that  end  in  view,  kindly  give  it  edi- 
torial attention  in  your  valuable  publication  and  greatly 
oblige  Yours  very  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Hattie  T.  Harl 

HARL   PLEDGE 

TOR  THE 

JUNIOR  ARMY  OF  THE  FOOD  RELEASE 

I ,  pupfl  ID  the 

school  in 


hereby  promise  that  I  will  not  fretfully  or  complainingly  find  fault  with 
the  foixi  set  before  me  while  my  country  is  at  war,  nor  will  I  criticise 
such  food  in  any  manner  while  at  the  table;  but  if  it  is  necessaiy  to 
talk  it  over  I  will  do  so  cheerfully  and  helpfully  when  not  at  tabk, 
and  I  will  in  every  way  do  my  best  to  make  it  easy  for  those  who  must 
feed  me  to  do  so  without  leaving  some  one  else  hungry. 

And  if  I  forget  this  pledge,  I  promise  to  fine  myself  one  penny 
for  each  time  it  is  broken,  same  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  for  the 
aid  of  Belgian  children  (or  other  fimd  established  for  the  purpose). 


Witness: 


(Teacher's  signature) 


Diga^zed.  by  VIjOOQIC 


November  1917 
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Promoting  the  Social  Instinct 

(Continued  from  page  581) 


Doctor  {lifting  '* child"  up,  feeling  pulse,  etc.) 
She  has  neither  mumps  nor  the  measles, 

YouVe  stuflFed  her  with  pies  and  cakes, 
She's  had  too  much  Thanksgiving  turkey, 

No  wonder  her  little  head  aches. 
I've  told  you  you  ought  to  be  careful. 

Each  time  that  IVe  been  here  before, 

{Open  satchel  and  take  out  box  of  pills.) 

But  give  her  these  pills  each  hour. 
And  soon, she'll  recover  once  more. 

Mother  {rising  and  taking  box  from  his  hand) 

0  Doctor,  what  joy  you  have  brought  mel 
I'll  gratefully  pay  yoiu:  fee. 

Your  charge  —  I  think  I  remember, — 

Is  one  dollar?     {Act  surprised.)     Two\    Not 
Three? 

Doctor  {accepting  bills  and  c^mnting  them  care- 
fully) 
Well,  if  you  had  used  better  judgment 
You'd  surely  have  saved  expense. 

1  have  to  charge  for  my  wisdom.     {Nod.) 

I  have  to  be  paid  for  my  sense.   {Pocket  bills.) 

So  thank  you,  my  dear  MVs.  Carson.     {Bow 
low.) 
Good-moming,  my  dear  Mrs.  May.     {Bow 
again.) 
Now,  if  she  is  worse  to-morrow 

Be  sure  to  'phone  right  away.     {Bow  and 
depart.) 

{** Mother"  and  "aunt"  survey  each  other  in 
indignant  silence  for  a  moment,  the  former 
standing  with  arms  folded,  the  latter  with-hands 
on  hips.) 

Aunt  {wrathfuUy) 

Thanksgiving  is  surely  expensive! 

Three  dollars  for  one  brief  call! 
These  doctors  care  only  for  money, 

They  haven't  a  conscience,  at  all! 

Mother  {sighing  resignedly) 
O  well!   she  enjoyed  Thanksgiving, 
But  starting  with  this  same  date 


That  child  will  eat  food  that  is  proper, 

And  never  sit  up  after  eight! 
His  charge  was  a  dollar,  the  first  time; 

The  next  it  was  two,  my  dear; 
To-day  it  was  three  and  next  time  — 
{Shake  head.) 

But  next  time  will  never  be  here! 

Game—  "  Chicken-Chase" 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  very  old  game 
of  "Midnight."  A  circle  marked  on  the  floor 
represents  the  chicken  roost.  Some  distance 
away  mark  another  circle,  to  represent  the 
farmer's  home.  Select  five  or  more  children 
to  take  the  part  of  the  "chickens,"  while  an- 
other child  is  the  "farmer."  The  "farmer'* 
can  catch  the  "chickens"  only  at  midnight, 
which  is  announced  by  another  child  who  is 
called  the  "time-keeper."  The  chickens 
circle  around  asking,  "What  time  is  it?"  and 
the  "farmer"  wanders  around  near  his  home 
at  "nine  o'clock,"  "six  o'clock,"  etc.,  but  as 
soon  as  "midnight"  is  called  bv  the  "time- 
keeper," the  "chickens"  must  fly  to  the  roost 
for  safety,  while  the  "farmer"  tries  to  see  how 
many  he  can  capture.  This,  too,  is  an  exciting 
game,  and  meets  with  instant  favor. 

Refreshments 

Have  popcorn  passed  by  one  or  more  little 
girls  dressed  in  white.  TTiey  may  wear  caps 
and  shoulder  knots  of  yellow  and  white  crepe 
paper,  as  in  illustration,  and  should  carry  a 
basket  decorated  with  the  same  colors. 


Souvenirs 

As  the  guests  depart  ^ve  each  one  a  small 
box  made  according  to  the  tool  box  pattern 
in,  the  Seat  Work  Material.  The  little  boxes 
are  very  dainty  and  pretty  if  made  of  pale 
blue  construction  paper.  They  should  be 
filled  with  tiny  candies  or  with  popcorn,  and 
may  be  tied  with'  yellow  baby  ribbon  or 
worsted.  Each  little  box  may  have  attached 
to  it  a  dainty  white  card  bearing  the  words: 

Loving  and  sharing  together, 
Aren't  you  glad  that  you're  living? 

Honor  the  Lord  of  the  harvest; 
Give  him  your  truest  thank^ving! 


A  Thanksgiving 


Recitation    —  * 
Wish" 

After  the  popcorn  has  been  passed  let  one  of  the  littk 
waitzesses  take  her  place  on  the  platform  and  redte: 

My  pretty  basket's  empty. 

The  party's  over,  too. 
But  I  wish  you  glad  Thanksgiving; 

Indeed,,  indeed  I  do! 


Write  for  Your  Copy  of 
ithis  Great  Song  Book 
^  Well  Send  it 
Free     - 


Every 

teachershould 
be  familiar  with 
this  popular  song 
book,  that  so  well  meets  the 
needs  of  school  music  teach- 
ers. Nearly  3,000,000  copies 
m  use  proves  its  merit  Bound  in  handy  size, 
music  m  easy  keys,  complete  witii  words. 

''The  101  Best  Songs" 


is  a  collection  that  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  patriotic  and  home  songs, 
folk  and  opera  melodies,  sentimental 
and  college  songs— a  really  remarkable  val- 


Other  Famous 
Cable  Books 

uefo7the1^ri^?  Wiit^^^^^^  Everyd^S^r^B^. 

PRICES:  Only  5c  each  In  100  lots,  f.  ah.  FaoorUe  SongsiCaA- 
J?'^^-    ?iP^  ^J  dozen,  prepaid;    less  oUc  edition.) 

than  12,   10c  each,  prepaid. 


The  Cable  Company,  1201  Cable  BMg.,  Chicago 


'Scbool 


^  Sipplies 

FoT  KInderf  AftM  and  Prlmiry 

{Srades,  inchdlii^  alJ  suppJh^ 
pertarnin^  10  th«  jflduitrinl 
branches,  ^ijch  as  Manga] 
Tra Ifiw  ^up^liftSn  B  r  a  w  i  n  c 
Pafwr.  R«HJ;  kaf&a,  Crois  Si  itch 
Canvas,  St  rim,  Burhps,  Con- 
struction Papers,  Chair  Cane, 
lk»ok  Dindini,'  and  WcKtsng 
Mftteriabt  M'^\yi,  Glubes,  CharU. 
Cmyona,  Writing  Paper,  etc* 
Catarof  Free 

Garden  City  EduGitloBil  Co. 


FREE    TO    TEACHERS 

Wc  will  gladly  show  you  how  i»asy 
It  15  to  heau tify  tksi  Tooms  by  usiag 

Moore   Puoh-Pins 

Gia^Ls  U&ads,  Sud  Ptfints. 
Moofc  Ptah-ltn  fimattrm.  J  he  IlanEtT 

'ii-sth  J  Tufisi,  for  f^merl  pictures, 
IC   mifTOPi.  etc.     At  Sutionery, 
Hardware,  Drug  and  Photo 
.  Supply  Storm.  j 

Jn    Canad:t   1 3c.     Samples  and   BooLJet    - .,,.      

[»ept^i,mOOlB  PUSH-ptN  CO^  phiUdelphis,  Pa. 


H  O  M  E  S'^h  Scho-il,  Nomul,  Commcrcwl, 
CT"  I  I  r^  V/  ^°^ ^^  ^ "*^  ^ rof esaionsi I  D^^Kree 
O  I  LyUY  Courstri.  Texts  I,oanfti.  CntftloK  f-ree. 
TEACHERS*  PftOFESMOMAL  COLLEftE,  Wuhlnoton,  D,C. 


THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACHINfi 

BY 

Prof.  John  M,  Qregorv,  LL-D. 

REVISED  BY  W,  C.  BAOLEY 

A  Masterpiece  on  the  Art  of  Teaching 

The  Chapter  titles  shovv  the  scope  of  the 
bfJuk.  ThLyare:  1.  The  Law  of  the  Teacher, 
li.  The  Law  of  the  Learner,  3.  The  Law 
of  the  Laji^^age,  4.  The  Law  of  the  Lesson. 
5.  The  Lllw  of  the  Teaching  Process.  6. 
The  L;ivv  nf  the  learning  Process.  7.  The 
Law  of  Review, 

No  Teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it 

Price  75  cents;  postage  iO  cents. 

Aiatl  booksdUrs, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAY^  Olalrtfliypi,  R*»rHmtJona.Dril;J|,SprtiLi?r*  Ml,do-  | 

'^,^'*'J*  lt*'JCS,f'4kIHD«^,OtN'l^ttr«.MuiK'ilPJr^oi. 

Fi[i,|:prr!4.]rtf,  Kotina,  SiQfljti,  IiJa5Lci.t*-0  S-nf^.  I*»n  Uituitn  ft 
i-:frnr«.    Shajnw  Flay*,     TiihLwMii,    J'»i,T.in,imM.    Sl«-rAm\ 

r '^^  aU  Miftr.0  and!  cve<Ml-iti# 
l^irfo  rhial-1^  Frft«.    Fvorr 

T«4■^||•^   .^^r„.p,i|.J    r:nViH  i.r^- 
T,  H.  lirviMlN    A    ilK 


fuli  at  tii  w  fdtwi  tf>T  iM^h-  I 
'T  til^inp^  }i>.^]f  A  and  *g«v4»^l 
^i.i;j._PcHrttMuj. ■ 


DISCOURAGED  WITH  HER 
READING  CLASSES 

Miis  Gerlnidt  TbompsOQ  felt  that  a  school 
library  would  ht  a  valuable  aid  id  getting 
better  r*sulta^  Seed  foe  aa  intereaLng  16 
page  illustrated  booklet  ^ing  (ler  experience 
and  told  in  her  owq  wordsTodw  sbe  readily 
lecured  a  Ubriry  withotri  cost  Addren 
Education  dl  PubUsJiiiig  Company ^  BcetoAi 
NcwYofkfr  andOucdgD.  ^ 
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'yfliir  mfiueni^nf^-fonrquAglaf  poun^  folkjjic 


«</  iike  Piastciine  better 
itma  any  modeling  material 
t  have  ever  tried  —  It  Is  so 
clean  and  convenient  to  ase.^' 

This   ii   the   statement   of  a  teacher-- an  ardent 
onthuslaat  of  clay  mode  ling  — who  made   the    icai, 

Mclean — it  is  convenient  to  use — and  it  is  a  means 
for  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  work  in  modeling  because 
**  Plasteline"  is  of  just  the  right  consistency  to  mold 
easily  and  yet  retain  perfectly  any  shape  into  which 
it  is  formed.  This  is  why  it  has  been  for  years  and 
is  to-day  the  choice  of  nearly  all  American  sculptors 
This  is  why  it  immediately  becomes  the  choice  of 
every  progressive  teacher  who  is  willing  to  try  a 
new  and  better  material. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular,  beautiful  color  card 
and  price  to  schools. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY.  Springfield,  Miss. 

Boston    New  York    Philtdelphit   Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Chicago:  Thomas  Charies  Co.,  Agents 

Kanus  City:  Hoover  Bros.,  Agents 


THE  BOOK 

OF 

FOLK   SONGS 

Selected  by 

MARGARET  A.  WHITING 

Editor  ''Primarj  Education"  and  "Popular  Edacator** 
Price,  60  cents 

This  collection  of  Folk  Songs  has  been  drawn  from  various 
sources  and  no  effort  has  be^  made  to  grade  tJiem  accord- 
ing to  classes.  They  are  issued  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
contribute  something  toward  awakening  and  cultivating 
the  musical  taste  of  children  and  of  teachers  too.  For 
vears  we  have  been  teaching  children  to  sing  when  the>' 
had  no  real  love  for  music  and  no  standard  of  musical  taste 
whatever.  While  we  carefully  excluded  from  the  modem 
reading  book  everything  that  could  not  lay  claim  to  literar>' 
value,  any  jingle,  any  inane  or  conmion  air  has  hitherto 
been  good  enough  to  use  for  purposes  of  musical  instruction 
or  recreation.  The  wide  use  of  folk  games  and  dances  in 
the  school  and  on  the  playground,  however,  is  opening  the 
eyes  of  teachers  to  the  equal  value  of  the  folk  song  in  creating 
and  correcting  musical  taste. 

Especially  do  we  commend  this  volume  to  country  teach- 
ers whose  children  are  of  varying  ages.  No  other  songs 
will  so  appeal  to  young  and  old  alike  and  no  other  songs 
are  so  apt  to  be  within  the  range  of  voices  of  different  ages. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  country  when  such  songs  as 
these  are  the  familiar  possession  of  every  boy  and  girl. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Boston         New  York         Chicago 
San  Francisco 


JVST  PUBLISHED 


Especially  Appropriate  for  November  Exercises 

The  First  Flag  and  other  Patriotic  Plays  and  Exercises 


For  Children  from  Eight  to  Fifteen  Years 

Some   of  the  Contents  are: 


Cloth,  Price,  SO  cenU 


Plays  and  ExERasEs 

The  First  Flag.    Bertha  E.  Bush  7 

Serving  the  Country.    Dorothy  Green  12 

^To  the  Schoolhouse  Flag  17 

Little  Flags.     Alice  E.  Allen     18 

TTie  Flower  Flag.    Eleanor  Cameron     21 

A  Living  Flag.     M.L.B 42 

Our  Flag.     Bertha  E,  Bush   45 

Flag  ofOur  Hearts.     A.  E.  A 47 

The  Message  of  the  Flag.    Harriet  Hunting  Piefson   48 

Under  One  Flag.     Alice  E.  Allen    49 

Exercise  —  My  Country's  Flag.    C.  Elizabeth  Westman   50 

February  Spesis.     A,  E.  A 53 

The  Red,  White  and  Blue.     KaU  B.  Ellis  57 

What  Our  Cobrs  Mean 64 

The  Old  Flag.     Alice  E.  Allen   67 

Our  Bonny  Flag.     Bertha  E.  Bush 68 

Stars  of  Uncle  Sam.     A,  E.  A 70 

Facts  About  Our  Flag.     M.  E.  L 74 

Writing  the  Flag's  Story.     A.E.A 79 

A  Flag  Salute.     M.A.S 80 

For  My  Country.     Juanita  Stafford    81 

The  Patriotic  Drums.     Ali<:c  E.  Allen 82 

Red,  White  and  Blue.     Daisy  D.  Stephmson     84 

Three  Little  Flags.     Alice  E.  Allen 86 

The  Development  of  the  United   States  Flag.    F.  M.  Miller  88 

Flag  Exercise  for  Little  Folks.     L.  F.  Armitage      90 


Our  Country.    Alice  E.  Allen ^ 

The  Message  of  the  Flag.    A,  E.  A g5 

Our  Flag.    Eleanor  Cameron % 

Songs  for  Flag  Day.    A,  E,  A 9s 

A  Patriotic  Alphabet  for  Flag  Day.    Mary  Eleanor  Kramer ....  103 

A  Patriotic  Medley.    Harriet  Wilbur   no 

Flag  Day  Exercises.    Annebelle  R,  Bucknam    112 

Gems  of  Patriotism.    Compiled  by  Nelle  Spangler  Mustain 117 

Drills  and  Marches 

A  Flag  Drill  for  First  Grade.    A.H.K ii>9 

Yankee  Doodle  March.     Harriet  A .  James   VM 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner.     Harriet  Wilbur 133 

The  Flag.    H.W m 

Flag  Drill  and  Salute.     Florence  M.  MiUer    I3S 

Patriotic  March  and  Drill.     Rose  W.  Letter j  A.  B 140 

The  Color  Brigade.     Claire  Fbster 14S 

Dramatizations 

The  First  American  Flag.     Geoffrey  F,  Morgan 151 

Making  of  the  First  American  Flag.     Florence  M.  Miller 1^3 

Making  a  Flag.     Bertha  E.  Bush 157 

In  Betsy  Ross's  Time.    Sara  E,  Kirk     161 

Motion    Picture    Dramatization    of    "Hat*s    Off!"     Beatrice 

A/.  Stevens 16.S 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.    Alice  Cook  Ftdler 171 

"Single-Handed  McAuley."    Florence  M,  Miller  1S4 
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WOMEN  SUFFER 

MOST  OF  ALL 

From  those  conditions  of  the  blood 
and  nerves  in  which  the  combination 
treatment,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  before 
eating  and  Peptiron  after  eating,  gives 
so  much  satisfaction  at  so  little  cost  as 
compared  with  other  medicines  or  physi- 
cians' fees. 

These  two  great  medicines  are  especially 
effective  in  cases  of  physical  weakness, 
nervous  irritability,  run-down  conditions 
in  which  there  is  iron  deficiency.  Price 
of  each  $1.00. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  them. 


HAHNEMANN    MEDICAL   OOLLEOE 
AND    HOSPITAL   OP   CHICAGO 

INCLUDINQ  TRAININQ  SCHOOL  FOR  HURSES 

CoUege  esUbliahed  1855.  Diptoma  from  Mcrediud 
high  9chool  and  two  years  of  college  work  required  for 
entrance.  The  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  open  to 
young  women  of  good  character,  ages  19  to  35.  Over 
5000  graduates  of  both  schools.  The  institution  is 
endowed  and  owns  all  its  own  buildings.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  medical  school,  nurses'  training  school 
or  hospital,  address  DR.  JOSEPH  P.  COBB.  Dmii,  Bm  13. 
2811  Cottago  Qrw  Avt.,  Chietgo. 


EASILY  IN  THE  LEAD 

A  pen  is  very  otttn  driven,  but  a  pencil  is  easily 
lead.  If  vou  start  right,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  ngbt.  Lead  the  children  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  use 

Dixon's  Manual  Training  Pencils 

and  you  will  have  pencil  comfort  the  entire 
twelve  months 

We  will  show  them  to  you  on  receipt 
of  16c  in  stamps,  and  after  you  have 
received  your  package  you  will  feel 
grateful  to  us  for  bringing  these  pencils 
to  your  notice.  You  will  get  more  than 
your  money's  worth. 

Tbey  mre  mmde  by  the 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SCHOOL  SXJPPLIES.  S^^tSSSS 

8p««kerfli,  DlAlofirties.  Flays.  DrlUs,  Oames.  Bonffs, 
ICiarolies,  Bntertainment  Books,  Flaffs.  Fe0toonla8>, 
Draperv,  Tableau  lAffhts,  Bkitertainxnent  >iat«rial, 
Bduoatloxaal  Books  and  Aids  for  Teaobsrs,  Reward 
Olft  Ofutls,  Drawlnff,  Bewlnff.  Ck>lorlnff ,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Beadlnff,  Report,  and  BuayWork  Cards, 
Records,  Oertlflcates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs.  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  RaAa,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors,  Maps, 
Olobes,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Diotlonarv  Holders. 
Address  to  ▲.  J.  FOUCH  *  CO.,    WABBBN,  PA. 


Illinois  Training  School  For  Nurses 

Founded  1880 

Accredited  by  the  IlUoois  Sute  Board  of  Nurse  Exam 
iuers.  Offers  a  three  year  course  of  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nuraing  profession.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  Cook  County  hospital.  2200  beds.  Private 
duty  experience  provided  in  other  institutions. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of 

Ecxi  health,  ch  age   (20-35),  of  good  moral  character, 
ving  had  one  year  of  High  School  iostmctkNi  or  its 
educational  equivalent. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
509  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
Offers  a  three  year  course  to  young  women 
between  ages  of  19-35.  Accredited  by  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 
Monthly  allowance  while  studying.  For  de- 
tails address  Eliza  Conde  Glenn,  Superintendent, 
149  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  phy  a  week.  D«man<i 
Greater  Than  Supply,  You  cm  write  them.  We 
show  you  how.  Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  infor- 
mation and  special  prize  offer.  CHICAQO  PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIQHT  COLLEGE,  Box  278  Y.5,  Chicago 


Arithmetic  Games 

{Continued  from  page  570) 

place  of  the  hour  hand,  who  joins  the 
group  outside  the  circle  until  his  turn  to 
tell  the  time  gives  him  a  chance  to  win  the 
minute  hand's  place. 

This  game  may  be  made  less  boisterous 
by  having  only  the  hands  revolve  aroimd 
the  center,  while  the  hours  stand  at  their 
places  and  clap  their  hands  as  they  sing. 
In  this  way  of  playing  the  game,  the  hours 
annoimce  their  names,  before  the  song 
begins.  

Year  with  the  Fables 

{Continued  from  page  577) 

corrected  before  proceeding  with  the  next. 
The  copying  of  this  story  affords  practice 
in  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation  marks 
and  in  correct  spelling.  But  the  greatest 
value  that  the  child  will  get  from  this  work 
is  in  the  revision  of  the  sentences  suggested. 
One  paragraph  is  all  that  should  be  at- 
tempted with  the  average  third  grade. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  help 
in  getting  the  story  from  the  little  people. 
If  we  should  write  the  story  of  the  hares 
we  should  have  to  make  it  very  short. 
Suppose  you  think  of  the  story  for  a  few 
minutes  and  see  how  few  woids  you  can 
use  and  yet  tell  the  story.  Mary  may 
tell  the  story  and  we  will  listen.  Notice 
if  she  tells  anything  that  could  have  been 
omitted.  What  do  you  think  was  un- 
necessary? James  may  tell  it  this  tune? 
Well  done,  he  told  all  the  story  and  in  a  few 
words.  Would  some  one  else  like  to  make 
it  still  shorter?  (After  the  story  has  been 
reduced  to  a  few  sentences  ask  some  one 
to  give  the  first  one.)  Are  you  satisfied 
with  this  sentence?  Who  can  improve 
it?  How  do  you  like  Mary's?  Can  you 
think  of  some  word  that  would  be  better 

than  ?    C^  Could  you  say  that  in  a 

different  way,"  will  enlarge  the  vocabulary 
and  polish  the  sentences.  When  the  first 
sentence  is  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of 
the  class,  ask  where  it  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  panel  of  blackboard  which  has  been 
selected  to  represent  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
the  time.)  How  shall  I  begin  the  sen- 
tence? Spell  the  first  word.  Second 
word,  etc.  Is  the  sentence  complete? 
What  does  it  need?  (If  the  sentence  more 
than  fills  the  line  the  question  of  the  be- 
ginning place  for  the  second  line  must  be 
settled.  Another  sentence  is  taken  in  the 
same  way.  The  following  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  may  be  expected  of  an  average 
grade.) 

The  Hares  and  the  Frogs 

The  hares  were  very  timid.  They  did  not 
take  any  comfort.  They  wanted  to  die.  Off 
to  the  lake  they  went  to  drown  themselves. 
The  frogs  on  the  bank  jumped  into  the  water. 
This  frightened  the  hares  When  they  found 
out  what  made  the  noise  they  said,  "The  frogs 
are  afraid  of  us.  We  are  no  worse  off  than 
they.      We  will  live  and  do  our  best." 

YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lustcrless,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glasses  —  or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly  —  will  find 
great  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  bv  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Normal  Conditions.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
supplies  you  with   Murine. 


Annette 
Kellermann 
Speaks  to 
You:    ^ 

Do  you  value 
perfect  O 
health      • 


Do  you  want 
a  good  O 
figure       • 


>-  You  should  and 
can  have  BOTH.'' 


You  shouki  have  the  health  that 
brings  the  joy  of  STRENGTH,  VIGOR, 
ENERGY  and  ENTHUSIASM  into 
vour  life:  And  you  can  have  it  simply 
by  following  my  instructions. 

As  a  child  I  was  sickly,  puny  and  ill- 
formed  and  spent  much  of  my  early  life 
in  the  effort  to  overcome  these  handicaps. 

I  W.\S  SUCCESSFUL.  I  am  a  Uving 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
intelligently  following   my  system. 

Millions  have  seen  in  my  photoplays, 
Neptime*s  Daughter  and  A  Daughter  of 
the  Gods,  the  evidence  of  the  success  of 
my  methods. 

Having  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  my  system,  I  broadened  and  adapted 
it  to  meet  the  needs  of  others.  The  re- 
sults which  I  have  accomplished  for  my- 
self I  have  helped  others  to  attain  for 
themselves.  Many,  thousands  of  the 
most  intelligent  women  in  the  world  have 
taken  my  course  of  instructions.  Their 
success  has  made  them  my  friends  —  a 
large  percentage  of  my  pupils  have  come 
to  me  through  the  recommendation  of 
others. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  I  can  do. 
I  will  tell  what  I  have  done. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  new  book,  "The  Body  Beauti- 
ful." It  is  fully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  myself,  explaining  my  system, 
and  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Surely  it's  worth  your  while  to  find  out 
more  about  what  I  can  do  for  you  I 

Send    two-ceat    stamp    for 
"The  Body  Beautiful"  to-day. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 

Suite  5I4P,.12  W.  31st  St.,   New  York 


CE  MENT 

STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD-WAT^  R^l O^ 
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^An  honesty  painstakings  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools,  colleges  and  i>rivate  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.    The  f oQowing  ezcellesit 

**THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1800. 


Coonectioo 

e  B4 


1.001:1. 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

Miss  T.  M.  HA5TINQ5,  Acting  Manager 

ltiroo^9    13oA^oim« 


Ttaif  It  an  ag»  of  specialists— tt't  an  asency's  bnslaass  to  place  teachert. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    ACENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  RBQ18TBR  NOW 


Ageodee  are  dally  Mpteg  others;  tbey  wOl  help  yos. 


™'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE  "' :s?i".v....„ ... 

RECOMMENDS    TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Ha?e  yo«  ever  reslstereS  with  an  ageiicy?    It  pays. 


POSITIONSOFALLKINOS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

MARION,  IND. 


Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.    Address 


SCHERMERHODN 


Kstabllahed  1856 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  superior 

people.  We  register  only  reli- 
able candidates.  Services  free 
to  school  officials.  » 


Zli  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 

ClTARf.W  W.  MULFOID.  Prop. 

Chlcaao  Office,  JM  So.  Wabvh  Ave. 
NoftM^N  Plass,  Managv 


rCRR    CUUUII I  iURAL   DURMU    ofrect  calls  from  school  oSo«:     DliSt  recommendetioDS.     WeU 


NO   ADVANCE    FEE 


prepared  teachers  in  great  deouod.   305  D  7th  St.  Alleatown*  Pa. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harian  P.  Ftrench,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  See'y.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Book  of  Music 
For  the  Little  People— 

**The  Everyday  Song  Book'* 

JUST  as  our  CEunous  '^101  Best  Songs^  helps  the  older  pupils  to 
appreciate  music,  this  new  ''Everyday^  collection  is  aptly  fitted 
for  the  heginners  and  little  tots.    In  it  are  easy,  graded  songs 

for  every  class  of  beginner,  with  suggestions  for  Primary  Tsachers,  rote  songs 

and  a  selection  of  baaotifbl  Christmas  music  and  carols,  as  well  as  songs  for 

otbsr  occasions  in  tho  school  year.    Every  teacher  of  little  folks  should  ssamine  it. 

Frmm  Bomplm  to  Ttttehmn  mmnHoning  thm  papmr 

PRICES-Only  Sc    in  100  lots,  F.  O.  B.  Chicaga 
$1SS  per  doSf  prepaid;  Single  Copies,  10c,  prepaid. 

— And  a  Splendid  New  Book 
of  Poetry  for  Schoob 

"The  101  Famous  Poems'* 

NEVER  before  has  such  a  collection  of  verses  for  school  use  been  offered 
at  such  a  moderate  price.  Two  years  of  careful  work  have  been  required 
to  choose  those  that  were  t>est  for  the  purpose.  Tho  femous  poems  that 
have  stirred  men's  hearts  in  all  times  are  here  included — poetry  that  you  will 
want  3rour  pupils  to  know.  And  included  is  a  Prose  Supplement  containing  such 
masterpieces  as  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Patrick  Henry's  Oration,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  etc  Bound  in  handy  pocket  sixe,  with  picture  of  the 
author  oo  the  same  page  with  each  selection. 

PRICE — 15c  per  copy,  prepaid 

•—Ant  a  booh  you  eannoi  dnpUcatm  mUetvhmrm  for  SOc 

Send  15c  for  a  Copy— No  free  samples 

The  Cable  Company,  1201  Cable  Bldg.,  ChicagOt  IlL 


Seasonal  Programs 

(Continued  from  page  697) 

Evergreen  Boughs  (showing  boughs ,  wreaths,/,  t- 
iooftSy  elc,,  and  letter  E) 

Evergreen  Boughs 

(Four  tittle  boughs) 

First  (each  steps  forward  and  hows  at  his  name) 
To  you  all  I'll  introduce 
Hemlock,  Cedar,  Balsam,  Spruce, 
That  'tis  Christmas  they  allow  — 

All  (bowing  low  together) 

See  each  little  Eveigreen  Bough.' 

Second  (aU  twining  preens) 

Bringing  aromatic  gums. 
From  the  forest  each  one  comes; 
Wreath  and  rope  to  fashion  —  how? 
See  each  little  Evergreen  Bough. 

Third  (bringing  forward  rofe  of  evergreens) 
Ice  and  snow  their  joy  can't  check, 
Mantel,  window,  door,  they'll  deck. 
All  festooning  toward  you  now^ 
See  each  little  Evergreen  Bough. 

Fourth  (bowing  low) 

Hemlod^  Cedar,  Balsam,  Spruce, 
An  quite  ready  for  your  use  — 
To  make  Ch&istmas  Cheer  they  vow — 
See  each  little  Evergreen  Bought 

Eveggreen  Trees  (showing  letter  E) 

Evergreen 

Strung  with  cones,  just  look  at  me. 
Straight  and  slim,  I'm  sure  to  please. 

But  an  ordinary  tree, 
Like  a  thousand  other  trees. 

Christinas  touches  me  —  and  lo. 
Strung  with  popcorn  filagree, 

And  with  coimtless  lights  aglow, 
I'm  a  splendid  Christmas  Tree! 

Though  I  lose  my  bright  array, 
All  my  shimmering,  glimmering  sheen. 

Safe  in  children's  hearts  I'll  suy 
Ever  fair  and  evergreen! 

Ribbons  (showing  letter  R) 

Christmas  Ribbons 

All        Christmas  ribbons  red  and  j^reen, 
Shining,  twining,  now  are  seen 

O'er  the  frosty  weather. 
And  whatever  else  they  bind. 
Gift  or  garland,  you  will  find 
Strand  and  knot  so^strong  and  kind 

Tie  our  hearts  together. 

Green    Ribbons  green  are  ^wm,  maybe. 
Of  a  sparkling  strip  of  sea. 

Mixed,  with  gay  caprice, 
With  the  sheen  of  forests  wide, 
By  a  sunrise  glorified. 
And  a  strand  or  two  beside 

Of  real  Christmas  Peace. 

Red       Ribbons  crimson  show  a  gleam 

From  the  hearthfire's  ruddy  dream; 

Strands  of  sunset,  too; 
Woven  in  and  out  with  threads 
Of  the  holly's  splendid  reds; 
With  the  joy  old  Christmas  spreads 

Running  through  and  through. 

All        Christmas  ribbons,  red  and  green. 
Peace  and  Joy  their  colors  mean 

In  the  frosty  weather. 
And  whatever  else  they  bind, 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION 


teachers*''    It  is  a  lesfitiinate  and  helpful  business.    Some  of  the  yery  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
teachers'  agfencies  are  managfed  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation* 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL.** 


Gift  or  garland,  you  will  find 
Strand  and  knot,  so  strong  and  kind, 
Tie  our  hearts  together. 

All  (forming  tableau  as  suggested) 

Christmas  Cheers 

(Music  —  old  hymn — "Antioch" 

Now,  blooAs  the  rose  of  Christmas  Cheer, 
Its  warmth  and  light  abound  I 

If  on  our  hearts  wei^ear  it, 

And  do  our  parts  to  share  it, 
'Twill  bloom  the  year  around, 
The  whole  glad  year  around — 
'Twill  bloom  and  bloom  the  year  around  I 


Only  a  Weed 

Alas,  I'm  not  a  flower, 

But  just  a  roadside  bloom, 
Without  the  radiant  dower 

Of  the  queen  of  June  — 
And  yet,  the  self -same  Power 

That  gave  the  rose  its  hue, 
Gave  me  my  happy  hour 

That  I  might  be  with  you. 

—  Frederic  A .  Whiting 


Why  Do  You  Cry,  Little  Wind? 

WTiy  do  you  cry,  Little  Wind,  Little  Wind? 
Why  do  you  shake  and  why  do  you 
shiver? 
Why  do  you  make  little  waves  on  the 
lake  — 
Waves  on  the  lake  and  curls  on  the 
river? 

Why  do  you  shake  up  the  old  pine  tree, 
Till  it  cries  out  for  help  with  its  arms 
stretched  wide? 
Why  do  you  frighten  the  young  grass  so 
As  you  sweep  on  your  way  while  it 
bends  to  hide? 

What  do  you  mean,  Little  Wind,  Little 
Wind, 
Crying   and    sobbing    the    long    night 
through 
Till  I  creep  *neath  the  blankets  my  head 
to  hide. 
From  that  bad  Little  Wind  crying  down 
the  flue? 

—  Annie  L.  Laney 


The  White  Christmas  and  Other 
Merry  Christmas  Plays.  By  Walter 
Ben  Hare.  Price,  75  cents.  Chicago,  111.: 
T.  S.  Denison 

In  these  little  plays  are  brought  out  two 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
Christmas  season,  kindness  and  inward 
joy.  Some  of  them  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  fun  and  jollity;  m  others  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  spiritual  blessings 
brought  to  the  children  of  men  on  the 
first  Christmas  night  when  Christ  the 
Lord  was  bom  in  Bethlehem. 


The  "ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES"  given  in  the  manual  of  the 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  tremont  street,  boston,  MASS^ 

is  "THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN/'  say  a  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent 
and  a  publisher.    Free  to  eastern  teachers. 


Employ  an  acency  to  act  as  your  biulnoM  manager. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

BsTABuaHeo   J3B3 
623  South  Wabash  Avanne 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Offtot:  SPOKANE.  WASHIMTOi 


OUR    BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business/' 

with  new  chapters,  si^estive  let- 
ters, etc.  ^Used  as  text  in  Schools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY   ADDRESS 


An  Agency  ragiitration  incraasas  yoor  chancaa  for  tacarins  wofk  antiraly  confanlal. 


HUNDREP8  OP  TEACHERS   NEEDED 

For  Emergency  Vacancies  In  17  states. 

The  Largest  Agency  in  the  West. 

WILLIAM    BUFrEB,    A.M.,    Maaarfar 


/tCf^Cr  EMPIRE  BLDC.  Dtsvfi;  CoLf 


Tht  tima  to  be  rafflitarad  with  an  agancy  U  all  thatlna. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avanna 
_  _  NEW  YOEK 

^^^^'^^.  ^H^-J^°^  JSf^.^^^*  •Pcchlists,  and  other   t«u:bcrs  to  coUagca,  imblic  and  pAnU 

Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


BCboob  in  all  parts  of  tha  country. 
Advises  parents  aoont  schook. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 


fi  Pwh  Str€d,  Boslom,  Mass. 
tee  Fifth  Ah.,  Sm  York,  N.  F. 
809  TitU  Bldg.,  Birmintkam,  Ala, 
$8  B.  Jackson  Bhd.,  Ckteago,  Itt, 


517  Masome  TomfU,  Demm ,  Cot, 
St  A  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oro, 
Ml  SkaUuck  Atenm,  Berkdoy,CA 
695  CiLBk.  Bldg,  LosAnietu,CaL 
Send  to  any  addreaa  above  for  Agency  Manual,  free. 


The  Midland  Schools  Teachers'  Ai^ency 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

covers  the  entire  field  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  places  teachers 
on  one  of  the  most  liberal  contracts.  This  agency  commands 
the  confidence  of  employing  officers,  conducts  a  strictly  con- 
servative business,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers'  Agencies,  affiliated  with  the  National  Education 
Association.    Write  to-day  for  plans. 

C.  R.  Scroggic,  Proprietor 


7n  YEARLY  INCOME 
-'U       FOR  LIFE! 

We  offer  you  this  prospect  for  an  investment 

of  only  $10.    Write  at  once  for  full  details. 

HARRISON  BROTHERS.  Branch  E,  Poaghkscfsle.  N.  Y. 


$243 


J,  B.  LIPPDSrCOTT  COMPANY 


B 
O 
O 
K 

S 


A  large  assortment  of  Library  Books,  School 
Text-Books  of  merit,  Standard  Reference 
Books,  Medical  Books  and  Pedagogical  Books. 
Write  for  circulars  axvd  prices.     Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  Digitized  b\<^cAGO  § 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Cultivate  Your 
Natural  Beauty 

YOU  can  have  a  youthful  appearance,  clear 
complexion,  magnetic  eyes,  pretty  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  graceful  neck  and  ch^n ;  luxuriant 
hair;  attractive. bands,  comforuble  feet. 

You  can  remove  wrinkles,  lines,  pimples,  black- 
heads; strengthen  sassing  facial  muscles— have 
comfortable  teet,  aU  through  following  the  simple 
directions  of  Susanna  Cocroft's  Physical  Culture  for 
Fact,  Neck,  Scalp  and  Feet. 

Thousands  have 
done  so.  No  drugs, 
no  apparatus,  no 
iocoavenience,  no 
waste  of  time,  no 
big  expense — and 
quick  results. 

Send  posUl  for 
latest  free  Book- 
let containing 
many  beauty 
hinU  and  all  about 
the  wonderful 
work  accom- 
plished by  the 

Grace  Mildred  Culture  Course 

Dcpt  19,    634  8.  Michigao  Ave..  Chicago,  lU. 

[A  Dhiswn  rf  Susanna  Cocrt^*s  Physical 
Culture  Course] 


PARKER'S        : 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  pr^iaratlon  of  merit 

Helpe  to  eradicate  dandruff. 

For  Restorinc  Color  and 


Boaatjr  to  Gray  ud  Padod  Hair. 

•^.foatdrnggtta. 


aoaandtLOl 


LBAKN  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL  TO 

DRAW-PAINT 

Be  a  Magazine,  Newspaper  oc  Com- 
mercial Slustrator;  a  Cartoonist;  Paint 
in  Water  Colors  or  Oil.  Let  us  develop 
your  talent.  Free  Scholanhip  Awaro. 
Write  for  particulars  and  free  iUustrated 
Art  AnnuaL 

Stadia  56«,  OMba,  Neb. 


nNE  AKTS  INSnnjTB, 


teaching. 


riNIARY  MIETKOD8J>y  MTiespondence. 
iefinite,  practical  trammc  m  the  best  methods  of 
:hing.  Easy  terms.  Address 
^  NBLLIB  E.  COOPER.  • 

B.  T.  State  Normal,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


BANKER 


QRATIONS.  Debates.  Essays,  etc.,  prepared  to 
^^  order.  Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  revised, 
typed,  and  sold  on  commission.  Fifteen  years  experience. 
MILLER'S  UTERARY  AGENCY,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Spedalfar  adapted  to  meet  the  pecul- 
iar needs  of  Public  School.  Art  and 
Industrial  work.  The  choice  of  well 
informed  Art  Teachers  and  Supervl- 
oors.  In  Hard  Cakes»  SemirMoist 
Fans  and  Tubes. 
STANDARD  BOX  NO.  3A.25  Cta. 

4Hard Cakes,  lNo7Brush 
Tha  moet  widely  used  Box  in  Ameriea* 

Send  for  our  beaotiful  Catalorue. 
The  Prang  Co.  Chicago,  New  York 


For  Pupils 

Backward  in  Reading 
Get  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION 
and  FUN  SERIES 


Nephew  David 

(CotUinued  from  page  685) 

A  streak  of  red,  that  might  have  been  a 
small  girl,  showed  itself  for  a  second.  Emmie 
had  come  back  to  see  what  David  was  going 
to  do  while  she  was  gone.  She  screamed 
wildly. 

"O  Nephew  David,  Nephew  David,  get  off 
quick  — youll  be  killed  I  ^' 

David  didn't  hear.  If  he  had,  he  wouldn't 
have  cared.  His  blood  was  up,  and  some  of  it 
was  the  blood  of  David  Grant,  the  old  guide 
who  hadn't  been  afraid  of  panthers  with  eyes 
like  coals  of  fire:  David  Grant  Gordon  wasn't 
afraid  either.  He  dung  to  that  shaggy  mane. 
When  John  Nathan  went  up,  he  went  up. 
When  he  came  down,  he  came  down,  too. 
Whatever  John  Nathan  did,  David  did  —  ex- 
cept to  bray.  Obstinate  as  the  old  donkey 
himself,  he  clung  fast.  At  last,  he  foimd  the 
sky  had  stopped  going  round.  It  stayed  above 
him  where  it  belonged.  The  ground  got  itself 
back  below  the  donkey's  feet  again  and  stopped 
hittmg  David's  head.  The  donkey  was  going 
ahead  swiftly,  but  smoothly.  Then,  so  sud- 
denly that  David  nearly  flew  over  his  head, 
John  Nathan  stopped.  He  turned  a  question- 
ing face  toward  David. 

"Go  on!"  cried  David. 

Something  like  a  rocking-horse,  but  cover- 
ing more  ground,  John  Nathan  went  on. 
When  they  came  out  on  a  rise  of  groimd  'way 
above  Klip-nok-kee,  David  turned  him  around. 
Which  was  more  surprised  at  this  —  David  or 
John  Nathan  —  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
tell.  But  once  turned  around,  the  donkey 
went  as  mildly  as  a  lamb  down  a  steep,  nar- 
row trail  to  the  camp.  For  some  reason  or 
other  —  maybe  because  of  a  firm  hand  still 
on  his  mane,  maybe  because  he  wanted  to  — 
John  Nathan  side-stepped  sedately  up  to  the 
porch  and  stopped,  with  an  eager  little  bray. 

"There  stood  a  distracted  Aunt  Sally,  try- 
ing to  quiet  a  small  sobbing  Emmie. 

"He's  dead  —  oh,  he's  dead  —  Nephew 
David's  dead!"  she  was  saying,  **and  it's  all 
my  fault!" 

"  I'm  —  not  dead,''  said  David.    "And  I'm 

—  not  a  coward." 

Stiff  and  sore,  he  dismoimted.  He  didn't 
seem  to  see  Emmie.  He  threw  both  arms 
around  the  surprised  old  donkey's  neck. 

"O  John  Nathan!"  he  cried.  "I'm  not 
one  bit  afraid  of  you  any  more,  and  I  never 
will  be  —  whatever  you  do !    And  —  I  —  wish 

—  you'd  —  like  me,  John  Nathan.  I'm  not 
much  homelier  and  awkwarder  —  than  you 
are.    And  I  like  you  —  honest  I  do!" 

It  was  such  a  long  speech  for  David.  Em- 
mie dashed  away  her  tears  and  stared  at  him. 
John  Nathan  put  his  head  against  David's 
shoulder  and  brayed  contentedly.  David 
rubbed  the  donkey's  nose  and  called  him, 
"Good  old  fellow!"  Then  he  mounted  him, 
and  rode  slowly  away  to  the  bam. 

"Well,  I  never!"  cried  Aunt  Sally,  sinking 
on  the  top  step  with  Emmie  in  her  billowy  lap. 
" David  and  Jonathan,  as  I  live!  Hurry  back, 
Davie,"  she  called,  "and  let  me  mend  your 
trousers!" 

{To  he  continue^ 


COSTUMES 

SCHOOIPIAYS 


Wfl  fumiab  Cwvimucb. 
wiBrs.etcfor  all  school 

Slays  and  operas, 
hukesperian  and  his- 
torical costumes  our 
specialty.  89  years' ex« 
perience.  For  informa- 
tion address 
Frits  SehoottsACo. 

Bm  ( 
58W.  Lab*  I 


NERVOUS— NO  APPETITE 


Hartford  Woman  TelU  how  She 
Regained  Strength 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  "I  was  run-down, 
nervous,  no  appetite,  could  not  sleq), 
and  had  no  strength,  an  old  lady  told 
me  how  much  Vinol  had  helpMl  her 
when  in  a  like  condition.  I  tried  it 
and  noticed  an  improvement  within  a 
week.  It  soon  built  up  my  strength,  my 
nervousness  disappeared  and  I  can  sleep 
well.  I  have  never  found  any  remedy- 
equal  to  Vinol  to  create  stre\igth.  JVlrs. 
Clara  Burr. 

It*s  the  tonic  iron,  the  medicinal 
extractives  of  fresh  cods'  livers,  without 
oil,  and  beef  peptone  contained  in  Vinol, 
that  makes  it  so  successful  in  enriching  the 
blood  and  creating  strength  few  run-down, 
nervous,  overworked  women. 

Such  wonderful  results  are  obtained 
from  the  use  of  Vinol,  that  druggists  re- 
turn the  money  in  every  such  case  where 
it  fails  to  give  satisfaction. 

For  sale  at  leading  Drug  Stores  every- 
where. Trial  sample  sent  free  on  request. 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Easy  to  Write  Delightful  to  Teach 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP 

It  is  as  feasible  for  Rural  Schools  as  for  Cities 
Free  Hormal  Coarse   by  CorrefpcnidoM 

for  all  teachers  who  adopt  the  Palmer  Metlmi. 
Last  year,  thirty  thousand  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  this  Opportunity  to  become 
proficient. 

TbeHIQH  SCHOOLPALMER  METHOD MANDAL 

is  ready.    Ask  us  for  a  copy  of  PALMER  PENMAN- 
SHIP POINTERS  and  other  special  Uteratnie. 
Inquiries  Solicited 

THE  A.  ff.  PALMER  COMPANY 

M  Irving  PI..  Itow  York,  N.Y.  Palm«r  Bld«..  C«dir  RmpMi.  la. 
120  Boybton  ft..  Borton,  Man.  32  So.  Wabash  Aw..  Chkafo 
WidMMT  Buildtoio,  Philadolphia  Fort/thBull4ln«.  Atkiila.Ga 


Hose  Supporter 


Because  of  exdusive  features — stxpe- 
rior  materials  and  line  workman&htp, 
Vdvet  Grip  Supporters  cost  the  corvee 
manufacturer  tnore  than  do  Ofdiaarf 
kinds.  If  the  maker  ha$  not  stinted  in 
tins  detail,  it  should  inspire  your  coni^- 
denue  in  the  eirceUenre  of  his  product. 
Velvet  Grip  SitfiipmTTcf-5^  -iri:  cviaTff  Ideivtififii  hy 
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Every  Teacher  Can 
Now  Afford 


the  Best  Typewriter 


^N  March  1st  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company^ 
reorganized    its  business.     Its  officials  knew 
war  and    after-war    conditions    meant    new 
lanes  of  efficiency. 

From  that  date  there  has  been  no  expensive  sales 
force  of  15,000  salesmen  and  agents,  no  high  office  rents 
in  50  cities,  no  idle  stocks,  no  costly  subsidies,  no  excess 
distribution  costs. 

Instead  we  substituted  the  most  direct  line  of  sale — 
from  the  factory  to  the  user.  Thus  we  save  $51  in  sales  costs. 
This  now  goes  to  you.  Our  price  to  you  is  $49  for  the 
identical  machine  that  was  formerly  $100.  Not  one  change  has 
been  made  in  design  or  materials,  Each  machine  is  brand  new — 
not  second-hand  or  rebuilt. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  Company  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 


The  $1^  Model 

Only  the  sales  policy  is  changed— not  the  machine.  It 
is  the  same  splendid  Oliver  Nine,  our  latest  model. 
Before  March  they  were  priced  at  $100.  This  Oliver 
Nine  is  the  finest,  the  cos.tliest,  the  most  successful 
model  we  ever  built.  ,  If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100 
it  is  this  handsome  machine,  our  gre^st  tritunph 

■ -^ — ^L    * 

It  is  th©  tame  ^omnMrdal  madiiiie  tised  by  U.  S.  Sl««l 
CorporaUon;  National  City  Bank  of  Now  York;  MontMmenr 
Ward  Sl  Co.;  Curtis  PttbUthing  Co.;  Ponnsyivania  Railroad; 
Hart,  Schaffnor  &  Marx;  Morris  A  Company;  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works ;  Ward  Baking  Company;  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lia  Steel  Company;  Western  Clock -••  Big  Bwi^Encyclo. 
paedia  Britannica  ;  and  a  host  ef  others.  Orer  600,000  have 
been  sold.  An  increase  in  output  of  over  300%  this  year)^ 


Free  Trial 

To  make  the  economy  of  the  Oliver  Nine  available  for 
all,  we  have  arranged  a  simple  plan.    Here  it  is: 

We  ship  an  Oliver  Nine  to  you  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
Use  it  in  your  office  or  at  home.  Try  it  out  without  anyone 
to  influence  you. 

If  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $3  per  month  until  the 
$49  is  paid. 

If  you  want  to  send  it  back,  do  so  at  our  expense. 

We  even  refund  the  transportation  charges  you  paid. 


That  is  the  entire  plan.  You  are  flie  sole  judge. 
At  no  time  during  the  trial  are  you  under  the  slight-, 
est  obligation  to  buy.  Superiority  and  economy 
alone  must  convince  you. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  It  will  bring 
a  free-trial  order  blank,  otir  latest  catalog  and  the 
amazing  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Type- 
writers —  The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."    All  free. 

You  may  then  have  an  Oliver  for  trial,  if  you  wish. 
And*  owti  it  for  50  per  cent  less  than  other  stan- 
dard makes. 

Don't  wait  ^- know  all  the  f^cts  now — all  the 
inside  secrets  exposed  for  the  first  time.  Mail  the, 
coupon  now. 

The   Oliver    Tjrpewriter    Company 

987  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
(Canadian  Price,  $62.65) 


THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
987  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago,  IIL 


D  f^ 


Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspecticHi.  If  I  keeP" 
"  U  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.    The  title  to, 

remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return 
the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  rezpense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

Do  not  send  a  nuchine  until  I  order  it.    Mail  me  your  book  —  "The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters  —  The  Reason  and  the  Remedy/'  your  de 
luxe  catalog  and  furtJier  information. 

Name 

Street  Address 

Gty 


D 


I  ^Ity Jwaic^r.-.  .  J/--y  .^•^• 
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Adding   Interest   to   Dental  -  Hygiene   Lessons 

RECITING  descriptive  verse  appeals  to  most  classes — it  fixes  both  facts 
and  method  in  their  minds.  Older  pupils  can  watch  for  and  report  on 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  about  the  teeth.  Just  now  military 
authorities  stress  the  need  of  soldiers  using  the  tooth  brush  daily,  and  a  lesson 
can  be  drawn  from  that  direction.  Perhaps  you  can  get  some  local  dentist. now 
serving  as  an  officer  to  lecture  to  your  class  (in  his  uniform). 

Another  encouragement  in  getting  young  people  to   care  regularly   ^r   their 
teeth  is  your  personal  example  in  using 

COLOOTEl'S 

RIBBON  DENTBL  CRCBM 


RfO    as    RAT    Off 

The  daily  use  of  Colgate's  is  a  pleasure 
— it  has  a  deliciou<«  flavor  appealing  to 
the  normal  taste;  it  is  safe — without  risky 
over-medication.  It  is  t;hc  rough,  clean- 
ing the  teeth  wholesomely  to  natural 
whiteness. 

Let  us  send  you  an  unusual  leaflet. 
This  explains  how  the  verdict  of  the 
Dental  Profession  confirms  your  judg- 


ment when  you  choose  Colgate's  for 
your  personal  and  class  use. 

Because  of  market  conditions  we  cannot 
supply  trial  tubes  of  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  as  in  the  past.  We  will, 
however,  send  helpful  printed  matter  if 
you  mention  the  exact  number  of  pupils 
in  your  direct  charge  and  the  name  and 
post-office  address  of  your  school. 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  DepL  80,  199  Fulton  St,  New  York 


Diaitizod-te¥- 


GooQle 


A  REPUBLICS  CHIEF  BUSINESS  IS  ED 
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BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK-  CHf^iGlQ? 

JlELAND  STANFORD  ^ 

AND  •  SAN  FRANClSay*'i?i:^2'^-J 
— — 4e. 


CHRISTMAS   SUGGESTIONS! 


CHRISTMAS  CELBTBRA- 
TIONS.  i6o  pages.  30  cents. 
£zcq)tionally  good  material  is  in- 
cluded in  this  collection.  Seventy 
recitations,  thirty-five  quotations, 
ten  songs,  three  driUs,  four  tab- 
leaux, and  fifteen  dialogues  and 
exercises.    A  very  good  book. 

THIRTY  NEW  CHRISTMAS 
DIALOGUES  AND  PLAYS. 
175  pages.  30  cents.  Original 
and  dever  dialogues  and  plays 
for  children  of  all  ages.  Some  of 
the  dialogues  are  in  verse  and  a  ,^ . 
few  of  the  plays  are  interspersed 


^ 


Boys  aiid  Girls 
ColoqialDays 


THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS 
BOOK.  160  pages.  Paper,  30 
cents.  A  new  and  excellent  book, 
containing  53  recitations,  8  dia- 
logues and  exercises,  5  drills,  15 
songs,  5  tableaux,  4  pantomimes, 
23  quotations,  and  A  Living 
Christmas  Magazine,  a  series  of 
tableaux,  verse  and  prose  readings 
illustrating  the  contents  of  the 
Christmas  number  of  a  magazine, 
each  character  or  group  of  charac- 
ters representing  a  page.  For  all 
grades.  Your  entertainment  can't  I 
fail  if  you  use  this  book. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  DREAMLAND.   By  K.W.Davis.    15  cents. 

A  fine  entertainment  in  pross  and  verse  for  any  number  of  chfldren. 
Time,  thirty  minutes.  In  a  dream  a  little  girl  spends  Christmas  with 
Mother  Goose  and  her  well-known  characters.  The  familiar  rhymes 
are  introduced  with  simple  ^lusic,  scenery  and  costumes. 

THE  DECEMBER  PRIMARY  PLAN  BOOK.    By  Marian  M. 

George.  Complete  outlines,  plans  and  material  for  vour  daily  work 
in  every  subject.  Special  attention  to  Christmas.  Illustrated.  ia8 
pages.  25  cents.  Complete  set,  one  for  each  school  month,  paper 
bound,  $2.50.    Cloth,  $5.00. 

THE      DECEMBER     INTERMEDIATE     PLAN     BOOK- 

Similar  to  the  Primary  Set.  Prices  the  same.  There  are  no  better 
books  published.    Send  your  order  in  now! 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  CHRIST-CHILD.  For  third  grade. 
The  coming  oi  Christ  and  the  first  Christmas.  Illustrated.  3a 
pages..    5  cents.    Ask  for  our  complete  list  of  6  cent  classics. 

CHRISTMAS  OEMS,  iia  pages,  ascents.  One  hundred  read- 
ings and  .recitations  exceptionally  well  written.    A  very  good  book. 

With  the  country  at  war  boys- and  giHs  should  read 
books  that  will  strengthen  their  patriotism 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OP  COLONIAL      AMERICAN    HEROES    PROM    HIS- 

TORY.  ByLN  McPce.  For  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  grades.  Illustrated.  a6a  pages. 
Cloth,  60  cents.  Invest  history  with  the 
magic  of  the  personal^lement,  and  it  charms 
at  once.  This  book  describes  the  deeds  of 
many  heroes  who  were  instrumental  in  build- 
ing our  great  nation. 


with  music    Really  an  excellent  entertainment  book  in  every  way. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  CHRISTMAS.  By  Miriam  Wilson.  15  cents. 
An  exceptionally  good  two-act  play.  Seven  characters.  A  grouchy 
old  bachelor  doesn't  believe  in  Christmas  until  The  Spirit  of  Christmas 
breathes  on  his  glasses  while  he  sleeps.  When  he  awakes  he  sees  every- 
thing in  a  different  light.    This  is  a  real  Christmas  play. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  By  Charles  Dickens.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  most  popular  Christmas  story  ever  written.  Portrait 
and  notes.    lox  pages.    Paper,  xa  cents.    Abridged  edition,  5  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  For  third  grade.  The  Story  of  Santa 
Claus,  Grandpa's  Christmas  Story,  The  Bird's  Christmas  Dinner,  The 
Old  Gobbler's  Christmas,  etc.    Illustrated.    3*  page*-    5  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS,  ixx  large  pages.  30  cents. 
Excellent  entertainnx<^ts  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Full- 
page  pictures  showing  costumes  of  the  children  of  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  etc.  Music,  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  recitations,  and 
descriptions  of  how  CJhristmas  is  observed  in  other  countries. 


DAYS.    By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey. 

For  Fourth,    Fifth  and  Sixth    Grades. 

Illustrated.  x6o pages.   Cloth, 60 cents. 

This  book  giyes  us  stories  of  the  Indians, 

and  the  dark  days  of  Salem  witchcraft  — 

all  with  happy  endings.    The  stories  of 

"The.  Flag    of 

Their  Regiment"; 

"  Dick,  the  Youn.' 

gest Soldier";  and 

"The Star  Lady" 

—  the  story  of 
Betsy  Ross  and  the  making  of  the  first 
American  Flag  — are  of  strong  patriotic  in- 
spiration. Stories  that  really  happened  to 
real  people.  Let  the,  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
read  of  the  patriotic  boys  and  girls  of  other 
days!  An  excellent  gift  book  this  year! 
THB  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY.  By 
Edward  Bverett  Hale.  '  ^or  sixth,  seventh  and  eightn 
grades.  64  pages.  Cloth,  95  cents.  Paper,  xa  ccota. 
You  cannot  find  a  more*  appropriate  book  for  use  in 
your  classes  to-day.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  read  this 
story  now.    Will  youn?    - 

ON  BOARD  A  U.  8.  BATTLESHIP.     By  M.  I. 

Codd.  For  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  Illustratea. 
«o7  pairea.  Cloth,  50  cenu.  A  complete  account  of 
the  cruise  of  our  xreat  fleet  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
San  Francisco  told  by  tnrojboys  who  took  the  trip.  Th^r 
tell  of  the  construction  and  management  of  a  battleship, 
and  of  the  life  of  the  sailqra. 

LIVES  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS.  By  E  S.  BUia. 
Illustrated.  For  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  140 
pages.  Cloth,  40  cents.  The  lives  of  aU  our  Presi- 
dents, from  Washington  to  Wilson.  There  is  no  other 
source  from  which  can  be  gained  a  clearer  conception  of 
our  government  and  the  li  ves  of  our  great  men. 
PATRIOTIC  SONGS.  39  large  pages.  Paper.  10 
cen»s.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  America.  Dixie. 
Columbia,  The  Gem  of  the  Ocean.  Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground.  Tramp  I  TrampI  Tramp!  Yankee 
Doodle,  Marching  Through  Georgia  *  The  Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom,  The  MarseiOaise,  etc. 
AMERICAN  NAVAL  HEROES.  For  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  The  lives  of  Dewey,  Peny,  Jooes  and 
Farragut,  Ulttstrated.  3a  paxes,  scaots. 
STORIES  OP  SBVENTY^IX.  Per  tUxd  and 
fourth  nades.  The  Boston  Tea  Party.  Paul  Revere's 
Rfck.  George  Washmgtoo.  Stoiy  of  Brindle,  and  the 
Fooxtb qI July.    lOistiatea.    31  pages,    scents. 
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An  excellent' book  in 
everyway.  Its|ioiild 
be  in  every  school 
in  the  country! 


THE  TONE-0-PHONE 


fc^r.'*' $54.00 

MaiMifactimr'a  Prica $100.00 


A  Christmas  Gift  to  Vour  School 

The  profits  from  your  entertainments  can  be  invested 
in  no  better  way  thui  in  the  purchase  of  aTone-O-Pbone. 
It  pkys  all  make^  of  disc  records,  Victor,  Columbia. 
Edtson  and  Pathe.    Each  machine  is  equipped  with  two 

iewel  points  for  Edison  and  Pathe  records  and  two 
imdred  needles  for  Victor  and  Columbia  records.  Other 
modeb  are  displayed  in  our  Catalogue  of  School  Equip- 
ment. 

No.  100 Dimensions:  46  inches  high,  20Hmchesdeep. 
21  inches  wide.  12-inch  turntable,  double  spring  worm 
gear  motor  (can  be  wound  while  playmg),  speed  in- 
dicator and  regulator,  tone  modifier.  AU  parts  highb^ 
nickel  plated.  Finished  in  mahogany,  golden  oak  or 
fumed  oak.  Mahogany  fumishra  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Shipping  weight,  140  lbs.  Express  or  freight 
extra. 
Manufacturer's  Price     tlQOJOO 

^r^ $54.00 


Mailed  Witheat  Charva 


Catalogue  ef  Educatienal  Beeks 
Catalogue  ef  School  Equipment 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.    Beautiful,     inexpensive.     Acceptable.     Suitable  for  All  Ages 


If 


3 
u 
n 

ft 


Teach  the  Christmas  Story  With  Them 


Madonna  and  Child 


SPECIAL  OFFER  UNTIL  DECEMBER  25, 1B17 
Good  Only  With  ThU  Coapon— 1917  Christmas  Set 

We  have  selectBd  100  of  the  Cent-and-a-Half  Size  Pcmr  Pictures.  5H  by  8.— 
A  choke  coUeCtion.  It  contains  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  pictuxes.  You 
cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  it.         .  .  _   .  _.,       ,  ^^     . 

From  it  you  can  make  four  beautiful  Christmas  Guts  of  25  pictures  each. 
It  wiU  make  a  choicegif  t  for  your  school.  _  .      ,         »,  , 

SPECIAL  OFFERi  Until  December  2&,  1917— not  a  day  beyond^  that 
date— we  will  send  this  set  lor  $1.00  (instead  of  $1.50)  and  this  coapon* 
4»-  Absolvtely  no  change  will  ba  made  la  thia  aat-     .^   ,^      , 

Send  a  dollar  bill  or  money  order  with  this  coupon.    (Cut  on  the  black  anes.) ' 

Remember!    Thisset  always  costs  $1.50.    You  save  60  cents. 

Tell  your  friends  of  this  offer.  With  this  one  coupon  we  will  send  any  num- 
ber of  sets.  • 


DO  YOU  REALIZE  THAT  THESE  GEMS  OF  ART  COST  ONLY 

A  Cent-and-a-HaK  Each   |^?j^°|^^«2%I^.^: 


Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3z3H*  For  50ormore. 
Bird  Pictures  In  Natural  Colors.    Sixe  7  x  9— 

Two  Cents  each  for  13  or  more. 


Larger,  Eltfht  Cent  Size,  10xl2  For  5  or  more. 
Send  40  cents  for  the  2  pictures  shown  here  in  this 
10  X  12  size,  and  3  others. 


Send  30  cents  for 

20  Art  Subjeas, 
or  20  Madonnas, 
or  20  f  or  children, 
or  20  kittens,  etc. 
or  20PiigrimPictuTes* 
each  5^x8. 


LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING.    Size  22  x  28,  including  the  margin.    Price:  90  cents  each;  10  for  tSM. 
Send  90  cents  for  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Sichel,  or  for  Sir  Galahad,  or  the  Angelus. 


i 


Study  pictures  of  the  Madonnas  in  December,  also  other  famous  pictures.  Give  eadi  pupil 
a  beautiful  Madonna  picture  for  a  Christmas  Gift.  OBDEB  TODAY.  Wa  ara  very 
bnay  at  thia  aaaaon  of  tha  yaar. 


i 


C.aia\t\trtt^^  ^^  beautiful  64-page  attalogne  of  MM  minia- 
W<aUUU2^UC9  tureilhiatrations.  2  pictures  and  a  hiidpfctuw 
in  colors,  for  a  dime. 
(Please  do  not  send  for  the  catalogue  without  •ww'i^^^g^g  the  dime.) 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Unconscious  but  Expressive  Rea4ing  by  little 
Children  is  quickly  obtainable  by  Using 

THE  PLAY  METHOD 

UTTLE  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 

For  First  or  Second  Years 

The  dramatic  form  of  Childhood  residing,  now  so  universally 
in  demand,  could  not  have  a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs. 
Fratt-Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of  teachers  for  a 
score  or  more  years. 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 

Fully  illustrated.    112  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

THE  LAND  OF  MAKE-BELIEVE 

For  Third,  Fourth  or  Fifth  Years 

By  Maky  Gardner. 
This  is  assuredly  "A  Worid  for  Little  Actors,"  who,  both  in 
reading  and  acting,  impersonate  the  characters  of  the  story  and 
the  play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  the  worst  ills  to  which 
the  reading  class  is  heir. 

Illustrated.     168  pp.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

LITTLE  DIALOGUES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

For  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Years 

By  Ella  M.  Powers. 
It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  for  impersonation. 
These  little  dialogues  answer  admirahlv  this  demand  of  childhood. 
Illustrated.    158  pp.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

DIALOGUE   READER -PLAYING   SCHOOL 

For  Second  or  Third  Years 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 
This  is  a  book  for  Youngest  Readers,  but  quite  as  pleasing  and 
instructive  for  both  old  and  young. 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  30  cents. 

They  are  all  brimming  over  with  helpful  suggestions  for  sodal 
betterment  among  the  little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excel- 
lent series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an  unusually  fine 
drill  in  oral  expression. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Botton        New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco 


A  NEW  SERIES—  THREE  BOOKS 

Hamilton's 
Standard  Arithmetics 

Teaching  Only  the  Ariihmetk 
Useful  in  Every  day   Life 

STRONG  POINTS: 

ONE:  The  interesting  Number  Games 
and  Motivated  Drills  in  Book 
One  start  the  pupil  in  the 
right  way. 

TWO:  Each  new  subject  is  given  a 
preliminary  simple  treatment* 

THREE:  The  simple,  practical  construc- 
tive work  gives  play  to  the  child's 
self-activity  and  cultivates  his 
sense  of  observation. 

FOUR:  The  oral  tests  for  accuracy  and 
speedy  the  thorough  written 
drills  and  the  frequent  reviews 
train  the  pupil  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  modem 
business. 


American  Book  Company 


New  York 


Chicago      ,       Boston 

Digitized  by  VJ^  I 
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BOOKS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

For  the  glad  Christmas  Season  nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  the  children  or  to  the  parents  as  a  public  entertaiii- 
composed  entirely  of  original  matter  espec&lly  written  for  the  purpose,  and  all  are  arranged  by  persons  of  wide 
features,  while  all  the  others  contain  much  material  that  is  appropriate  to  or  can  be  adapted  to  such  occasions. 


Children's  Speakers 

TZHT  TOTS  8FEAKXB.  ByMissesRook 
&  Goodfellow.  CoDtains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  o(  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Pftper,  15  enm. 

UTTLB  PRQIABT   PXECX8.    By  C  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  "speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  15  cents. 

CHILD'S  OWV  8FEAKXB.  By  £.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  manv  speciallv  written 
for  this  book.    For  children  of  six  years.     Paper  undiDg,  l5  cents. 

P&IMABT  BSCITAnOHS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  first  selects   his 

■»  oiyii' piece.  For  cnildien  of  seven  years.  Pftper 
hinduig,  15  cents. . 

LITTLE  PEOPLn  8P1AKEB.  By  Mra.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations 
for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  from  four 
to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

FBIMABT  8PEAKSB.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces 
for  just  that  age  when  the  child's  natural  di^dence 
makes  the  right  piece  very  necessary.  For  chil- 
dren of  ten  years.    Paper  binding,'  15  cents. 


Christmas 
Entertainments 


HOW  TO  CELEBRATE  THANKSaiVINa  AND  CHRISTMAS.    By 

Alice  M.  Kellogg.  The  real  jolly  spirit  of  the  great  holidajrs  is  in 
every  page.  Complete  programs  for  Christmas  and  autumn.  For 
childrea  from  five  to  fifteen  years.    Piice,  25  cents. 

JOLLT  DIALOGUES.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  A  collection  of  neir 
and  original  dialogues  for  children  of  five  to  fifteen.  They  are  easy 
to  do  and  humorous.  Costumes  and  scenexy,  when  necessary,  very 
single.    Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

HEW  TEAR  AND  MIDWINTEB  EXERCISES.  By  Alice  M.  Kellogg. 
This  book  contains  drills,  exerdaes,  plays  for  celebrating  winter 
holidays  and  birthdays,  programs  for  i>arties  for  this  trying  season 
of  the  year.  For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  mnding, 
25  cents. 

SUCCESSrUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  WiUis  N.  Bugbee.  Brimful 
of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  parades,  medleys^ 
etc.  Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in  the  whole  collection.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years,    raper  binding,  25  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.    By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 

Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Panto- 
mimes, Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tabkauz, 
etc.  For  childrea  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Psaptf^ 
binding,  25  cents. 


TOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  £.  C.  & 
L.  J.  Ropk.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright, 
cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most 
popular  audiois.  For  children  of  twelve  years. 
Pbper  binding,  15  cents. 

raACnCALRECITAnONS.  ByAmosM.  Kel- 
Ibgg.  Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep- 
tibnal  merit.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant, 
Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe,  are  among  the  contributors. 
For  cl^ldren  of  thirteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
15  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  ad^ted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  f ovirteen 
years.    Paper  Unung,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  (^Idren  of  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

Children's  Dialoifues 

UTTLE  PEOPLES  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Paper  binding.  25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  ByAmosM.Kel- 
logg.  A  varied,  well-balanced  book,  which 
teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right 
place.  The  dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily 
learned.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  25  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Everything  written  for  this 
volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print.  For 
children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
25  cents. 


By  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  A 
book  that  is  new  and  quaint. 
Contains  a  collection  of 
prose  and  poetic  selections, 
carols,  short  plays,  drills, 
and  almost  every  other  kind 
of  entertainment  for  the 
Jolly  Christmas  Season. 
Here  you  will  find  what  you 
want  for  the  tot  of  five,  as 
well  as  for  the  *«ibig"  boy 
or  girl  of  fifteen.  Costumes 
and  scenery  very  pretty,  but 
simple. 

Among  the  many  good 
thinjes  are  ''The  Dance  of 
the  Snowflakest"  Christmas 
Pictures  from  ''The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol/'  "Christ- 
mas Offerings  by  Children 
from  other  Ginds." 

Paper  blndlnd,  23  cents 


EAST  EKTEBTAINMEHTS  FOR  TOUHO 
PEOPLE.  Composed  of  a  number  of  original 
and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and  other  at- 
tractive  entertainments,  all  easily  produced.  For 
children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  bindiQg» 
25  cents. 

DRILLS   AND  HARCHES.    By  £.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill 
and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill, 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc  Success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to 
fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

Hmnorons    Speakers    and   Dla- 

loifues.  Drills,'  Tableaux, 

Monoloifues,  etc. 


OOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  .pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number 
of  others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most  popular  humorous  recitation  books 
published.  Every  piece  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one 
among  them.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representingall  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

COMIC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  ''some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Ooubtless 
the  best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sundav-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  to  private  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.     Paper  binding,  30  centS. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellerSf  or  sent  prepaid 
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8FBDI0  AHD  8UMMEE  SCHOOL  dLEBRATIOHS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellocg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
MemorialDay,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  sugsestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Pftper,  30  canti. 


EUMOBOnB  DIAL0QUX8  AND  DRJJIAB.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  aialogues  are  clean,  bri^t,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  succ^sful  in  their  presentation.  For  any 
ordinary  stage  or  platform.  Easy  costumes.  Paper  Modiiif » 
80  cents. 

CLASSIC  DZAL00U18  AHD  DRiJIAB.  By  M^.  J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  wim  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  is  found  in  one  volume.    Paper  Moffliif ,  30  cents. 

STERUNG  DZAL00UX8.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  SO  cents. 

MODEL  DZALOOUXS.  By  William  M.  Clark. 
Every  dialogue  is  full  of  life  and  action.  It 
is  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more  than 
thiriy  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  so  varied 
as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adap- 
tation to  occasion  this  book  has  special  points 
of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cents, 

SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  much  eood  material  for 
tlie  young  folks  and  older  people,  and  furnishes 
a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Provision  is  made  for  young  and  oki,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  full  of  life  and  sparkle.  Pl^er 
binding,  80  cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

menL  But  just  where  to  get  the  material  is  a  serious  problem.  These  books  solve  it  Many  of  them  are 
experience  in  preparation  of  entertainment  books.  A  number  of  them  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Christmas 
They  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  marches,  tableaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  and  plays. 

HOLIDAY  SELECnOHS.  By  Sara  S.  Rice. 
These  selections  are  especially  adapted  to 
Christmas,  New  Year.  St  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor 
Day,  Decoration  Dav,  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving,  etc.    Paper,  30  canti. 

qOLXDAY    EimaTAIMMEHTS.      By 

Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  It  contains  many 
original  exercises,  dialogues,  and  novel 
entertainments  suitable  especially  for  the 
Christmas  Holidays  as  well  as  for  Easter, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving, etc.    Paper,  SO  cenli. 

EHTBBTAIMMEHTSFOBALL  THE  YEAR. 

By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features  ■ 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the  days  pro- 
vided for  are  New  Year's,  Lincohi's  Birthday,  St  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arfoor  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Fuig  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.   Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

EXCSLUOa  DZALOOUXS.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 
Contains  a  wide  variety  of  new  and  original 
dialogues  expressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers.  Paper 
Unding,  30  cents. 

ULECT  SPEECHES  FOB  DECLAMATION.  By 
John  H.  Bechtel.  A  volume  especially  prepared 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collec- 
tion of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading 
orators  and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
Paper  binding,  30  centi. 

TEBIPEBANCE  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  coUec- 
tioh  comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergjymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  century, 
and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations,  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion.  Paper 
binding,  30  cenii. 

SX7NDAY-8CHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex- 
cellent collection  of  150  pieces,  suited  to  Sunday- 
school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  A^ociations,  Anniversary 
Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SX7NDAY-SCH00L  ENTERTAINMENTS.    Com- 
posed of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises, 
dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  exercises  connected  with  S\mday-sdiool  work.    Paper 
binding,  30  centi. 

MONEY  MASINQ  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses  Rook  and 
Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise  money  for  church, 
school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertainments. 
This  unique  volume  contains  a  great  Aimdance  of  new  and  original 
material  especially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  ANO  PANTOMIMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor 
£Intertainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  was  specially  written,  and  all  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  Mclntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  materialis  hard  to  get.  This  book 
contains  an  abundance  of  the  best,  all  writ- 
ten to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  well.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dia- 
logues, stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies, 
and  short  farces.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections 

Number  40 

The  new  volume  In  a 
famous  series  of  recitation 
i>oolcs.  Tiiis  numl>er  is  pre- 
pared by  a  public  reader  of 
national  reputation,  Prof. 
Henry  Qaines  Hawn.  The 
boolc  contains  one  hundred 

Eieces,  prose  and  poeti^, 
umor  and  pathos,  adapted 
for  all  ages  and  occasiona. 
Among  the  authors  repre- 
sented are:  Kipling,  Mase- 
field,  F.  Hopiclnson  Smith, 
Austin  Dobson,  Victor  Hugo, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Bliss 
Carman,  Dorothy  Dix, 
Bryant,  S.  E.  Kiser. 


PANCT  DRILLS  AND  MAaCHBS.    ByAUceM. 
Kellogg.    More  than  fifty  new  ideas.    Among 
them  are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink   Rose  Drill,  2^uave 
Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March,   Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill. 
Paper  binding,  SO  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  Nearly  one  hundred  diagrams.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pleasing  drills  are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill, 
Maypole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring 
Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.    Paper  binding,  SO  cents. 

XUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, **  I  have  found  it*' — foimd  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day  School,  Sunday  School,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SPECIAL  DAY  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  KeUogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 

Seat  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakes];>eare,  Longfellow , 
olmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  that  the  chil- 
dren learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS.  By  Rosamond  Livingstone  McNaught. 
Sunday  Schools,  Day  Schools,  the  Home  Circle,  all  demand  good 
material  for  Christmas.  This  book  contains  just  what  is  wanted. 
Every  piece  is  absolutely  new,  not  a  single  one  having  been  pre- 
viously published.  It  contains  nothing  but  Christmas  Recitations 
in  prose  and  poetr>',  suited  to  young  and  old.    Price,  30  cents. 


Paper  binding  30  cents 


to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

is  seat  with  every  order  or  mailed  free  upoa  request 


SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.    By 

B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The  plays  differ  widely 
in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  vari- 
ety. The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance 
difficult,  the  situations  are  always  in- 
genious, and  the  plots  are  such  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Paperbinding,30centi 
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TEACHERS 

Are  You  Teaching 

AGRICULTURE 

In  Your  Schools? 

People  everywhere  now  realize  that 
agriculture  is  the  Big  Question  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  modern  education. 
Many  states  are  teaching  it;  others  are 
preparing  to  teach  it. 

Because  of  this  great  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  m  the  schools,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  International  Har\'e&tcr 
Company  has  prepared  stencils,  32  inches  by  38 
inches  covering  14  difTerent  subjects  such  as  Com, 
Alfalfa,  Poultry,  Weeds,  Dain^ing,  Live  Stock, 
Soil,  Flies,  Canning,  and  other  interesting  subjects. 


BUTTERMILK  OR   BEEF  SCRAP 
INCREASES   EGO   PRODUCTION 


75  HENS-B  MO.-ONT. 


PEN  #1 
BUTTERMILK 


I  PROFIT  1 

$n 

1762  EGGS 
COST    $Z6 


PEN  #3 
BEEF  SCRAP 


PEN  n 
NO  MILK  OR 
MEAT  FOOD 


730  EGGS 
COST    118 


I&Z5   EGGS 
COST   SZA 


Sampie  .SUttdS  from  P&uiiry  Sct—Juii  me  of  SUftai  ,iJ  m  SS  in^hi^ 

Tht^e  stencils  make  the  study  of  agriculture 
simple,  practical,  and  interesting. 

Any  child  can  use  them  —  children  in  the 
primar)^  grades  a^  %vell  as  the  upper  grades  in 
both  town  and  cuuntry  schools. 

Any  teacher  can  have  them  ft^r  the  cost  of 
postage  only  —  from  Ti  cents  tt>  3(J  cents  per  set, 
according  to  the  distance  frt>m  Chicago. 

Write  immediately  for  pVdn  and  list  of  subjects. 

Interaatlonal  Harvester  Company 
of  INew  Jersey  (Inc.) 

Afiricultural   E^teasioa   Department 

P.  G.  HOLDEN,  Director 
Harvester  Buildiait  Chicajfo 


Lack  of  Phosphates 

in  the  Human  Body 

causes 

Nervous  Breakdown 

Phosphates  are  a  constitaent  of  the  bodily 
economy,  and  are  alwasrs  present,  in  normal 
health.  When  severe  headaches,  brain-fasr, 
insomnia,  loss  of  memory,  extreme  nervoue- 
ness,  indigestion  and  similar  symptoms  assert 
themselves,  it  is  indicative  of  a  probable 
depletion  of  the  phosphates,  and  this  is 
Nature's  warning  tiiat  these  elements  need 
to  be  replenished. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  supplies  brain, 
nerves  and  blood  with  the  necessary  phos- 
phatic  elements  in  a  form  convenient  to  take, 
and  readily  assimilated.  It  acts  as  a  nutrient 
to  the  nervous  system,  stimulates  the  secre- 
tory glands,  and  increases  the  mental  and 
physical  activities. 

Sufferers  from  mental,  nervous  or  physical 
exhaustion  will  find  that 

Horsford's  Add  Phosphate 

restores  the  phosphates 
necessary  to  normal  conditions 

Rumford  Chamical  Worics,  Previdcne*,  R.  I. 


THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK 


By  ZoE  Meyer 

A  nature  reader  for  second  grade. 
October,    Illustrated,  40  cents. 


Published  in 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

By  Blaisdell  and  Ball 

A  history  reader  for  third  grade.  Published  in 
October,    Illustrated,  50  cents. 

THE  EASIEST  PRIMER 

and  the  largest,,  is  Wide  Awake  Juniori  the  new 

book  in  the  series  of  Wide  Awake  Readers.  Carefully 
graded.  All  pictures  in  color.  Vocabulary  of  200 
words.    Price,  30  cents. 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

"  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phra&- 
ing.  Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  AU  pictures  in 
colors.     Price,  32  cents. 

Write  for  list  of  new  books  for  the  primary  grades — 
supplementary  readers  and  dramatic  readers. 

LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY 
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The  Parent-Teacher  = 
Club     V  • 

Special  Social  Affairs 

Julia  G.  Straub 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

MAN  is-,  a  gregarious  animal  as  the  history  of 
humanity  has  proved.  Therefore  it  behooves  the 
Parent-Teacher  clubs  to  plan  special  social  affairs 
intended  to  bring  out  the  parents  and  the 
youths,  even  those  past  school  age,  in  the  community.  Of 
coiurse,  if  the  school  is  situated  in  a  large  dty,  doubtless 
it  is  already  a  dvic  center  for  the  community  with  read- 
ing, recreation,  and  athletic  facilities.  But  in  the  small 
town  and  the  rural  districts  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
plans  to  give  youth  its  chance  at  clean,  wholesome 
pleasure. 

Various  holidays  might  be  taken  advantage  of  in  this 
way.  The  young  folks  could  be  encouraged  to  dress  in 
masquerade  and  an  inexpensive  prize  might'^be  given  for 
the  most  appropriately  dressed.  Then  again,  chUdren 
young  and  old  could  take  part  in  a  little  play  or  in  an  even- 
ing of  dd  folk-games. 

Then  the  club  ought  to  encourage  the  gatherings  of 
fathers  and  mothers  within  the  schoolhouse.  One  enjoy- 
able as  well  as  profitable  way  is  to  give  a  community  sup- 
per. Much  of  the  food  can  be  secured  by  asking  leading 
neighborhood  grocers  and  butchers  for  donations.  Then 
volunteers  from  the  club  membership  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  cook  the  supper,  which  can  then  be  sold  most 
cheaply  at  ahnost  clear  profit. 

One  locality  has  an  impressive  annual  supper  based  upon 
these  lines.  If  the  school  building  has  no  auditorium  or 
other  room  large  enough,  some  rented  hall  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  would  do  beautifully.  The  tables  were  deco- 
rated to  represent  the  various  months  in  the  year.  Each 
person  upon  entering  was  placed  at  the  table  representing 
his  or  her  birthday  month. 

The  decoration  of  the  tables  was  secured  at  very  little 
cost.  The  one  representing  January  had  a  mirror,  sur- 
rounded by  cotton  with  dolls  in  sleds,  for  a  centerpiece. 
February  had  three  large  ferns  between  which  wxre  stnmg 
a  line  of  red  cardboard  hearts.  March  had  a  centerpiece  of 
real  shamrocks.  April  had  a  French  basket  of  artificial 
violets  (real  ones  should  be  used,  if  possible),  surroimded 
by  several  artificial  bunnies  and  downy  chickens.  May 
was  beautiful  with  a  May-pole  dance  of  dolls,  dressed  in 
delicate  colors,  as  a  centerpiece.  June  was  lovely  with  its 
center  the  symbolical  wedding  cake. 

July  was  patriotic  with  its  decoration  of  brilliant  red 
salvia,  flags  and  toy  drums.  August  was  a  wealth  of  roses. 
September  was  unique  with  its  centerpiece,  a  huge  water- 
melon, bearing  the  words, "  Emancipation,"  and  surrounded 
by  tiny  babies  made  of  black  chewing  gum.  October  was 
artistic  with  its  bouquets  of  asters  and  vivid  leaves.  No- 
vember had  a  golden  "Horn  qf  Plent^,'^  overflowing  with 
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fruits.  December  was  most  appropriate  with  its  bouquets 
of  f)oinsettias  and  its  tiny  Christmas  trees  a  central  decoration. 

Young  folks  would  enjoy  attending  these  suppers  too, 
and  ought  to  be  especially  invited.  Sometimes  the  club 
might  give  a  backwards  supper  —  one  where  the  dessert 
is  served  first  and  the  soup  last.  A  good  way  to  get  every- 
body acquainted  quickly  and  informally  is  to  have  the 
company  change  tables  between  each  course.  Little  cards 
at  each  place  would  read  12,  6,  1,  5  or  4,  3,  7,  9,  etc.  The 
tables,  of  which  there  may  be  even  more  than  a  dozen, 
all  bear  a  number  placed  on  a  large  white  card  stuck  in  the 
central  bouquet.  If  the  company  is  large,  naturally  every 
person  cannot  get  to  every  table,  because  there  are  usually 
only  a  few  courses.  Nevertheless  it  proves  a  happy  measure 
to  break  the  ice  of  formality  and  all  concerned  have  a 
most  enjoyable  time.  • 

Then  there  are  stereopticon  lectures,  readings  of  famous 
poetry  and  prose,  and  miisicals.  Sometimes  an  indoor 
picnic  can  be  held.  If  the  leaders  of  the  affairs  are  enthu- 
siastic and  enter  heart  and  soul  in  the  work,  the  results 
will  always  be  of  great  value  to  the  community. 


Some  outdoor  gatherings  besides  picnics  might  be  par- 
ticipated in.  One  of  these  is  a  so-called  "Fagot  Party." 
This  is  usually  held  in  the  fall,  just  after  school  opens.  Dur 
ing  the  siunmer  the  mothers  and  teachers  gather,  from 
visits  to  the  other  cities  or  from  the  magazines,  practical 
ideas  which  can  be  adapted  to  their  own  particvdar  field 
of  work.  Then  all  gather  around  a  big  bonfire  in  a  neigh- 
boring woods,  and  after  a  supper  of  bacon,  wieners,  rolls, 
pickles,  and  coffee,  all  cooked  over  the  fire,  they  tell  their 
ideas.  It  is  surprising  what  an  inspiration  a  meeting  like 
this  is  toward  planning  and  inspiring  the  work  of  the  club 
for  the  coming  year. 

Then,  too,  at  different  periods  dining  the  year,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  thef  teachers  work  up  a  pageant  whether 
original  or  otherwise,  and  present  this  as  an  outdoor  affair 
or  an  indoor,  according  to  the  season.  Parents  who  will 
not  come  for^ny  prograin,  no  matter  how  splendid,  will 
often  appear  if  their  children  have  a  part  in  the  exercises. 
If  they  get  started  in  the  habit  of  coming,  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  soon  be  a  part  of  the  audience  at  the  lectures 
and  regular  meetings  of  the  dub. 


Illustrated  Talks  to  Children  on  Music 

Appreciation     I 


MaxSchoen 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Johnson  City 


AS  you  well  know,  we  talk  because  we  have  something 
to  say.  That  is,  language,  by  means  of  which  we 
talk,  expresses  thought.  But  we  do  not  only  think, 
we  also  feel.  Therefore,  since  there  is  a  language  for 
thought  there  must  also  be  a  language  for  the  emotions. 
That  language  is  music.  But  i^usic  is  much  more  than 
ordinary  language.  Various  peoples  have  different  languages 
in  which  they  express  their  thoughts  and  ideas;  but  tihere  is 
only  one  language  of  music  and  that  is  understood  all  over 
the  world,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  If  you  were  to  speak 
to  a  French,  Gentian,  Italian,  Russian,  or  Chinese  boy  or 
girl,  or  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  any  other  nationality,  in  English, 
they  would  not  imderstand  you  imless  they  had  studied  that 
language  for  years.  But  if  you  were  to  play  or  to  sing  for 
them,  that  is,  speak  to  them  in  the  language  of  music,  they 
would  at  once  imderstand  you.  In  a  dty  like  New  York 
you  can  find  representatives  of  almost  any  nationality  or 
race  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  These  people  do  not  under- 
stand each  other's  languages.  Not  only  that,  but  their 
ideals,  auns,  conceptions  of  life  and  even  religious  faith 
differ.  And  yet  you  may  find  all  these  different  people  to- 
gether at  a  musical  concert,  perhaps  seated  side  by  side,  and 
while  the  artist  on  the  platform  is  talking  to  them  on  his 
musical  instrument  in  the  language  of  mxisic  they  not  only 
understand  him  perfectly,  but  even  forget  their  national  or 
racial  differences  and  all  are  imited  for  the  time  being  in  a 
common  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  So  one 
could  travel  through  the  whole  world,  as  do  the  great  musi- 
cal artists,  using  the  language  of  music  everywhere.  In- 
deed, music  is  the  one  element  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  You  probably  know  that  the  missionaries  who  go  out 
among  the  mhabitants  of  Africa  and  among  other  wild  tribes 
use  music  as  the  principal  means  in  their  attempt  to  convert 
these  people  to  Christianity.  The  reason  why  music  has 
so  wide  an  appeal  is  that  it  expresses  feelings  and  human 
beings  feel  about  the  same  all  over  the  world. 

But  music  does  not  always  limit  itself  to  expressing  feel- 
ings. It  sometimes  tries  to  go  beyond  its  sphere  or  field 
into  that  of  the  writer  and  painter.  That  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  writes  the  music,  who  is  called  a  Composer, 
sometimes  tries  to  tell  a  story  or  paint  a  picture  in  music. 


But  even  here,  as  you  will  soon  notice  in  the  music  that  yon 
will  hear,  the  kind  of  story  or  picture  that  the  composer  tdls 
or  paints  is  determined  by  the  kind  otfeding  that  his  music 
arouses  in  us.  So  that  music  is,  after  all,  principally  and 
primarily,  the  language  of  the  emotions. 

Before  we  take  up  the  illustrations  of  what  music  can  do 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  Every- 
body likes  music.  And  by  everybody  I  mean  jdl  kinds  of 
people  all  over  the  world,  old  and  young,  poor  and  rich,  of 
every  color  and  race.  But  most  of  us  (Uffer  in  the  kinds  of 
music  that  appeal  to  us,  just  as  we  differ  in  the  kinds  of 
food  that  we  like  to  eat.  And  music  is  a  food;  it  is  the  food 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit.  Our  souls  ne^  food  just  as 
much  as  do  our  bodies.  Now  you  know  that  of  foods  there 
are  three  kinds:  foods  that  are  good  for  us,  foods  that  are 
bad  for  us,  and  foods  that  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  We 
call  that  food  good  food  that  helps  to  build  up  our  bodies, 
that  helps  to  make  us  strong  and  healthy.  We  call  that 
food  bad  that  does  not  agree  with  us  or  that  does  us  bodily 
harm.  And  of  foods  that  are  neither  good  nor  harmful 
there  are  various  kinds.  They  do  not  do  us  any  harm  as 
long  as  we  do  not  abuse  them  and  yet  they  do  not  help  to 
build  up  our  bodies  even  when  we  are  moderate  in  their  use. 
Now  the  same  is  true  of  the  food  of  the  soul  —  music. 
Some  of  it  is  good  for  us,  even  necessary  for  us,  a  certain 
kind  is  bad  for  us,  while  there  is  some  music  without  which 
we  could  very  easily  get  along.  Since  music,  as  we  have 
just  foimd  out,  is  the  expression  of  emotions,  we  call  that 
nausic  good  music  which  gives  expression  to  noble  and  eleva- 
ting feelings  and  which  arouses  in  us  emotions  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  type.  And  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad  in  music  we  must  know  how  to  listen  to  it 
carefully  and  intelligently.  This  is  What  we  shall  leam  in 
the  lessons  that  we  shall  have  about  music. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  what  the  purpose  of  music  is, 
and  what  the  composer  can  do  through  music,  we  shall  listen 
to  some  musical  selections  and  try  to  discover  what  the 
composer  tries  to  convey  to  \is.  In  the  selections  that  you 
will  hear  the  composers  express  certain  emotions  that  they 
experienced.  After  hearing  the  music  I  want  you  to  tell 
what  feelings  you  thmk  it  expresses. 
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Suggested  Records  for  Illustrations 

Note  The  rct-ords  given  below,  or  similar  ones,  will  be  found  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  best  talking-machine  companies,  like  the  Victor, 
Columbia,  etc 

I    Emotion 

Cradle  Song  (Brahms) 
Humoresque  (Dvorak) 
Spring  Song  (Mendelssrfin) 
Serenade  (Schubert) 

n    Tone  Pictures 

Dawn  (From  William  Tell  Overture) 

Storm  (     " 

Morning  (From  Peer  Gynt  Suite) 

ni    Descriptive 

Himt  in  the  Black  Forest 
William  Tell  Overture. 

Directions  to  the  Teacher 

This  talk  should  be  made  the  subject-matter  for  a  nimiber 
of  lessons.  Let  the  lessons  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  and  give  them  at  least  twice  a  week.  Read  the 
text  carefully  yourself  and  teach  it  to  the  class  as  you  would 
any  other  lesson.  Give  the  children  ample  opportimity 
to  ask  questions  or  to  give  their  own  ideas  or  experiences 


about  the  subject.  Before  giving  the  illustrations  make 
sure  that  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  ideas  in  the 
text.  Play  the  selections  oft^n  enough  for  the  childrenjx) 
get  familiar  with  each  one  imtil  they  are  able  to  give  titles 
of  selections. 

Suggested  Questions  on  Text 

1  What  is  the  purpose  of  language? 

2  Why  is  music  a  language? 

3  How  does  music  differ  as  a  language  from  other 

languages. 

4  Why  could  music  be  called  the  universal  languager 

5  What  kind  of  music  does  the  missionary  use  in  his 

work? 

6  What  is  there  in  music  that  gives  it  a  world-wide 

appeal? 

7  Name  the  three  things  that  music  can  do. 

8  Why  is  music  like  a  food? 

9  What  kind  of  music  do  you  like?    Why? 

10  How  should  one  listen  to  music?    Why? 

11  What  must  music  do  in  order  to  be  caUed  good  musio? 

12  What  kind  of  emotion  or  feeling  does  tUs  seleci&m 

arouse  in  you? 

13  What  kind  of  day  does  this  music  picture?    Describe 

it. 

14  Which  incidents  in  the  story  of  WiUiam  TeD  are^pio 

tured  in  this  music? 
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Socialized  Recitations     V 

Socialized  Recitation  in  Opening  Exercises 

Under  the  Supervision  of  Gail  Calmerton.     1  A-2  B  Grade,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Miss  Holland,  Teaaiet 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  Nature  memory  gems 


Leader,  John  Edward 


Leader  op  Music,  Paul 


Leader.  We  will  bow  our  heads  and  say  the  morning 
prayer. 

Leader  of  Music    What  little  prayer  song  would  you  like 
to  sing? 

Dorothy    I  would  like  to  sing  "Thank  Thee,  Heavenly 
Father." 

{Singing  by  entire  doss) 

Leader  of  Music    What  good-moming  song  would  you 
like  to  sing? 

Martha    I,  would  like  to  sing  "Good-morning,  Bright 
Sunshine." 

{Singing  by  entire  class) 

Leader    What  day  is  this? 
.    Herman    To-day  is  Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  1917. 
Leader    You  may  put  the  date  on  the  board. 

{Pupil  goes  to  blackboard  and  writes  the  date.) 

Leader    I  should  like  to  hear  some  good  helping  memory 

gems.  ^      : 

Mary    They  who  think  of  others  most  are  the  hap- 
piest folks  that  live.       , 
Leader    How  can  yom*  memory  gem  help? 
Mary    If  somebody  is  trying  to  do  something  real  hard 
and  can't  do  it,  you  should  go  and  help  them.    Helping 
them  makes  us  happy. 
Sam    Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 

Every  mom  is  the  world  made  new. 
Leader    How  can  your  memory  gem  help? 
Sam    If  I  was  working  in  the  garden  and  I  didn't  get  it 
finished  and  I  had  another  day  to  do  it. 
David    Live  to  be  honest,  brave  and  true. 

Live  so  the  world  will  be  proud  of  you. 
Leader    How  does  your  memory  gem  help  us? 
David    Live  to  be  honest  and  truthful  and  then  the  world 
will  be  proud  of  you. 
Dorothy      There  is  a  neat  little  clock,  on  the  high  shelf 
it  stands, 
It  points  to  the  time  with  its  two  little  hands. 
May  we  like  the  clock  keep  a  face  true  and 

bright 
And  hands  ever  ready  to  do  what  is  right. 
Leader    How  can  your  memory  gem  help? 
Dorothy    You  should  always  keep  your  face  clean  like 
the  clock  and  bright  and  should  always  tell  the  truth. 

Alice    You  should  keep  your  face  just  as  bright  as  the 
clock  and  tell  the  truth  because  the  clock  always  tells  the 
correct  time. 
Walter    "Never  speak  while  others  are  talkmg." 
Leader    How  can  your  memory  gem  help? 
Walter    If  somebody  is  singing  or  talking  you  shouldn't 
himi  or  talk,  you  should  wait  until  they  are  through. 

Leader    Is  there  any  other  way  this  memory  gem  can 
help  us? 

Herman  If  there  is  somebody  talking  to  Miss  Holland 
and  somebody  else  comes  up  and  tries  to  talk,  that  wouldn't 
be  nice,  they  ought  to  wait  until  they  got  through  talking. 
Janet  "Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always 
courtesy." 

What  does  "courtesy"  mean? 
Means  politeness. 
How  can  you  show  politeness? 
William    When  you  go  in  front  of  any  one  you  must  say 
Excuse  me." 


time  for 
Leader 
Janet 
Leader 


Leader 
now. 
Frederick    "Who  likes  the  rain!" 

"I,"  said  the  duck.    "I  call  it  fun, 
For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on. 
They  make  a  cunning  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud.    Quack!    QuaAP 
Leader    What  little  song  would  you  like  to  sine  that  fioes 
with  that?  *  * 

Edna    I  wou'd  like  to  sing  the  little  Buttercup  song. 

{Class  sings  Buttercup  song) 

Leader    Any  more  Nature'  gems? 
Robert    In  the  heart  of  a  seed  buried  deep,  so  deep 
A  dear  Uttle  plant  lay  fast  asleep.  ' 

"Wake,"  said  the  sunshine  "and  creep  to^'the 

light."  ^  ^      -^ 

"Wake"  said  the  voice  of  the  raindrop  bright. 
The  httle  plant  heard  and  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful  outside  world  might  be." 
Leader    What  little  song  would  you  Uke  tc  sh  c  that  coes 
with  that?  ^ 

Mary  I  would  like  to  sing  "Come  make  a  garden"  and 
let  us  be  little  gardeners  and  plant  the  seeds. 

{Children  all  stand  and  sing,  going  through  the  motions 
descriptive  of  the  song.) 

Leader  Now  we  will  talk  about  birds.  What  birds 
have  you  seen  lately? 

Marthena  I  saw  seven  woodpeckers  and  a  IgmcrfictiPr 
and  a  little  robm. 

Leader    What  were  the  woodpeckers  doing? 

Marthena    I  saw  them  all  pecking  on  a  tree. 

Leader    What  were  they  pecking  on  a  tree  for? 

Marthena    For  worms  and  bugs. 

Sam  I  think  to  make  a  little  hollow  place  to  live  to 
have  their  home.  ' 

Gerald  I  think  they  were  hunting  a  place,  soft  wood 
to  peck  in  and  get  the  bugs.  I  think  they  were  pecking  in  a 
hollow  place  to  get  the  bugs  and  they  knew  where  the  bugs 
were,  where  to  peck  in. 

Leader    What  kind  of  a  tongue  has  the  woodpecker? 

Alice  He  has  a  tongue  like  a  saw,  but  has  sticky  stuff 
on  the  end  so  bugs  can't  get  away. 

Leader  He  has  a  big,  long  tongue  that  he  curls  up  in  his 
mouth.  The  sticky  stuff  that  is  on  his  tongue  is  to  catch 
insects. 

Adam  Day  before  yesterday  I  saw  a  red  bird  that  was 
all  red  only  it  had  a  black  tail  and  black  wings. 

Leader    What  kind  of  a  bird  was  it? 

Dorothy    1  think  it  might  be  a  scarlet  tanager? 

Leader    Show  us  the  scarlet  tanager  on  the  bird  chart. 

{Self-appointed  pupil  points  out  the  scarlet  tanager  on  chart.) 

Helen    I  was  walking  out  in  the  park  and  I  saw  an  oriole 

Leader    What  color  was  the  oriole? 

Helen    It  had  orange  breast  and  sort  of  bluish  black. 

Evelyn  I  was  out  to  Swinney  Park  and  going  through 
I  saw  four  red-headed  woodpeckers  pecking  on  a  tree 

Loraine  When  I  was  out  in  the  yard  I  saw  three  Uttle 
baby  robins  and  one  great  big  father  robin.  The  father 
robin  picked  up  a  worm  and  called  the  baby  robins  and  they 
didn't  come  and  he  pecked  them  on  the  head  and  then  tl^y 
all  came.  ^ 

Joyce  The  robins  built  a  nest  in  a  big  tree  in  our  yard 
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and  one  little  robin  got  out  and  I  picked  it  up.  We  were 
out  to  Robinson  Park  yesterday  and  we  went  way  back  in 
the  woods  and  we  saw  another  scarlet  tanager  and  it  was 
a  bigger  one  than  we  saw  the  last  time. 

BilUe  The  other  day  I  was  out  playing  and  I  saw  a 
Tvoodpecker  and  he  was  on  the  ground  and  he  saw  a  fish- 
worm,  he  pecked  at  it  awhile  and  then  he  flew  up  in  a  tree. 
Harry  On  Simday  I  went  out  to  Robinson  Park  and 
when  I  came  home  I  saw  a  sparrow  sitting  on  the  fence. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  Jenny  Wren,  but  it  was  a  spar- 
row. 

Edna  We  were  going  out  in  the  coimtry,  we  were  rid- 
ing: we  saw  a  real  pretty  bird,  reddish  gold,  and  we  saw 
another  one  that  was  golden  brown  and  then  we  stayed  there 
Monday  and  then  we  went  out  in  the  woods  and  while  we 
were  gone  we  f  oimd  half  an  ^g  and  when  we  were  coming 
home  we  saw  some  other  birds  with  black  on  top  and  white 
breasts. 

Virginia  In  our  back  yard  we  have  a  great  big  tree  and 
I  saw  a  bird,  it  was  all  tan;  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  and 
I  called  my  sister  and  she  said  she  didn't  know  what  it  was 
and  ^e  went  in  the  house  and  got  opera  glasses,  I  guess 
you  call  them,  and  when  she  came  hsLck  the  bird  was  gone. 
Dorothy  Out  in  the  woods  I  saw  a  bluebird.  I  was  out  in 
Swinney  Park  a  long  time  ago  and  I  was  walkmg  along  and 
I  saw  something  greenish  blue  in  the  grass  and  wondered 
what  it  was  and  it  was  a  little  egg  and  some  one  took  me 
home  in  a  car  and  I  broke  it  in  the  car.  I  intended  to 
bring  it  to  school  the  next  day. 
Leader  Who  knows  a  story  about  any  bird? 
Frederick  I  will  tell  you  the  story  about  the  sparrows. 
One  time  some  little  boys  saw  some  sparrows  trying  to 
drink  out  of  an  old  cup  on  the  ground  and  one  little  boy 
went  and  got  some  water  and  put  it  in  this  cup,  and  washed 
it  out  and  then  the  birds  came  for  a  drink  every  day.  A 
man  said  to  them,  "Those  birds  will  pay  you  for  that 
water"  and  this  little  boy  said,  "How  can  the  birds  pay  me 
for  that  water?"  and  pretty  soon  in  the  fall  his  Father 
came  and  told  him  to  come  in  the  garden  and  when  he 
came  there  he  showed  him  how  the  birds  had  kept  all  the 
worms  and  things  out  of  the  trees  and  apples  and  kept 
the  bugs  out  of  the  fruit  and  that  is  how  the  birds  pay  their 
debts. 

Leader  I  have  a  secret  what  the  robin  told  me.  (Reads 
poem.) 

"We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 

The  robin  and  I  and  the  sweet  cherry  tree. 

The  bird  told  the  tree  and  the  tree  told  me, 

And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  we  three. 

But  of  coiurse  the  robin  knows  it  best, 

Because  he  built  the  —  I  shan't  tell  the  rest. 

And  laid  the  four  little  —  something  in  it  — 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  tree  and  the  robin  don't  peep, 

I'll  try  my  best  the  secret  to  keep; 

Though  I  know  when  the  little  birds  fly  about, 

Then  the  whole  secret  will  be  out." 


Leader  ^What  was  the  secret  about? 

Dorothy    The  secret  was  about  the  foiu:  little  robins. 

Leader    Who  had  the  secret? 

Paid  You  had  the  secret  and  the  robin  had  the  secret 
and  the  tree  had  the  secret. 

Leader  Now  we  will  end  our  morning  exercises  with  the 
flag  salute.  As  !Paul  raises  the  flag  you  will  stand.  We 
will  salute  the  flag. 

Flag  Salute 

Our  head  and  our  hearts  for  our  country, 
Our  head  and  our  hearts  for  our  flag. 

We  shall  always  love  the  stars  and  stripes 
And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 

To  this  Land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  Flag, 
The  red,  the  whit|B  and  the  blue. 


'Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and 


(Followed  by  song^ 
Blue.'') 

Preparaticm  for  this  lesson  —  Teaching  of  memoiy  gems  to  the  entire 
class,  facts  about  birds. 

The  leader,  chosen  for  the  day,  was  given  a  little  poem  on  birds  with 
the  miderstanding  that  he  is  to  read  and  question  the  children  about  it. 

When  the  leader  asks  a  question,  any  child  who  is  ready  answers. 
Oftentimes  many  children  are  on  their  feet  and  they  must  leam  to 
allow  only  one  to  speak  at  a  time. 

Gah.  CAiMEMTOSf  Primary  Supervisor 


Using  Your  Primary  Education 

Alice  Parker 

"The  very  thing  for  my  Valentine  program,"  I  thought, 
as  I  studied  the  directions  for  a  little  folk-dance,  attractively 
illustrated  and  described  in  my  new  Primary  Education. 
"Til  trjr  it  to-morrow." 

Try  it  I  did.  One  trial  sufl&ced.  My  pupils  were  hope- 
lessly clumsy  and  stupid.  Their  feet  were  like  lead,  their 
sense  of  rhythm  nU.  I  played  the  tune  over  and  over,  and 
hummed  it  until  I  was  hoarse.  I  struggled  to  show  first 
one  and  then  another  just  how  the  dance  went.  The 
youngsters  tried  hard  enough  for  a  while,  and  then  lapsed 
into  an  exasperating  state  of  inattention,  wiggles,  and 
weariness. 

It  was  many  a  month  before  I  even  looked  at  the  folk 
games  presented  in  succeeding  numbers  of  Prdcary  Edu- 
cation. Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  an  educational 
magazine  has  to  be  used  intelligently,  just  hke  anything 
else.  What  was  it  that  I  had  learned  so  often  in  pedagogy 
and  had  forgotten  only  too  soon?  Always  prepare  the 
children  for  the  work  that  you  wish  them  to  do,  proceeding 
from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  by  gradual  stages? 

That  was  it.  I  had  never  trained  Aem  to  skip  lightly 
on  their  toes;  I  had  given  them  only  shnple  games,  chosen 
haphazard,  in  which  3iey  seldom  .tried  to  keep  with  a  part- 
ner. They  could  have  learned  the  dance,  if  I  had  prepared 
them  for  it  gradually  —  first  rhythm  work,  tapping,  step- 
ping, skipping  in  time  to  the  music,  then  keeping  step  with 
partners,  and  finally,  the  figiures,  one  by  one. 

The  principle  of  adequate  preparation  should  guide  the 
teacher  who  uses  an  educational  magazine  or  plan  book. 
Be  sure  that  the  children  know  how  to  handle  materials  and 
obey  directions  before  attempting  a  difficult  piece  of  con- 
struction work.  Don't  discourage  them  —  and  yoiurself  — 
with  failure  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Primary 
Education  will  prove  invaluable  to  you  if  only  you  will 
use  it  intelligently. 


0  tell  the  sweet  story  again  and  again, 
Of  peace  upon  earth  and  good- will  among  men; 
And  let  our  lives  prove  that  its  meaning  we  know, 
While  love's  happy  sunshine  aroimd  us  we  throw. 


5  aroimd  us  we  throw.         T 
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The  December  Picture  Study 


This  month  the  picture  study  is  a  reproduction  of  an  illustration  in  an  ancient  Missal 
painted  for  Martin  de  Beaune,  Bishop  of  Tours.  The  artist  was  Jean  Bourdichon,  who 
lived  in  Tours  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XI, 
and  was  court  painter  to  three  successive  French  kings.  His  art  is  quiet,  graceful,  tender. 
His  saints  and  virgins  all  have  the  same  gentle  faces  bending  a  little  downwards,  with  fair 
white  coifs  and  blue  veils.  Much  of  his  work  is  found  in  iDuniinated  books  and^some  of  his 
figures  are  among  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  this  form  of  decorative  art. 
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An  Old  French  Cradle  Song' 


'Twixt  Ox  and  Grey  Ass  Mild 

ENTRE   LE   BOEUF   ET   L'ANE   GRIS 
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Twixt  ox    and    grey         ass  mild 

^«  -  tre    U  boeuf  et      /'   dne    gr'ts 
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Sleeps,  sleeps  the     lit  -  tie   Child. 
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Fly     a-bout  the   cradle 
vol    ent  a    I  ^en  tour 
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Of  the  new  bom  King 
de  ce  Dieud* amour 


Of       the  new  bom  King. 
De .     ce  Dieu  </*   armour. 
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2  Twixt  the  amis  of  Mother  Mary     2  Enire  Its  deux  bras  de  Marie 
Sleeps,  sleeps,  the  little  baby.  Dort^  dort  U petUfils, 
Thousand  holy  angels  etc.                 MilU  anges^  etc. 

3  Twixt  lilies  and  roses  red  3  Entre  les  roses  et  ies  lis. 

Sleeps  the  Son  in  his  manger        Dort^  dort  le  petit fils. 

bed.  Miiie  anges^  etc. 

Thousand  holy  angels,  etc 

This  ^lovely  old  song  is  reprinted  by  request.    The  musical  setUog  is  easier  for 
little  children  than  the  more  familiar  music  by  Gevaert. 
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Thousand  ho     •     ly         an  -  gels,  Thousand     se   -  ra  - 
Mil  -  le    an-ges    di    -     zH    •    ns       Mil  -  le      si  •  ra  - 
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Truth 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That  though  I  peri^,  truth  is  so, 
That  howsoever  I  stray  and  range, 


Whatever  I  do,  thou  dost  not  c 
I  steadier  step  when  I  recall  ^y  v. 
That,  if  I  slip,  thou  dost  not  falL 


bange.  t 

VjOOq1( 


—  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
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Work  the  Schools  May  Do 


|,l^i(notKtri  of  mtn,  ^hy  *(«i* 

Dvf?mj{  th-t  poisons  ai  p 
n»d.(     t^ng     of    iVH 
fK>rtjA%    «i    kcIL     5u>U 
Mf  -  spitk   n   M3IW  wot 
ttaw    3fttu^»    thi    ^ 

You    hiyyAitit    iK*    WQun 

Y^ur  tijLio,   ^iiv  ^Sitdrcn  ,rou 
nurMcl  through    the    rt^fV  are 

l(rff*.       And,    h*FjttP1|(   Ttw   lUtn 

e4([vr  jhd  hilFmfi  li,  i3ctiU^  ^IL, 
htvrjW  brtath.  -du  t9l9«<^  tKi  p«rh 

<n*d    fcr     JfouJ     fjtfh    p    Mi»     ihfiwi 
-l^ricktn    lift       Your    iTHithirtk    hji 
Hn     dnd    hiHn|[i    Uapf    lo     W    note , 

t  rhf  world   rhjt    Hi   hiPipjeIj  j(*v» 

+    ta  red^Fin  jnd  to  mvf    + 

•     'Pi.    ■«    #>   tK    •    ^1 

TKe  L&rJ  n  yavr  C^i^tjtn,  yeut 
m*i  u    the    Cicii*.    thi  cmLltPi 
^ou  carry  ikremxh  Jjnfftp    anl 
\Q\-i.        Iht     Worlfj      Li     jTDur 
Cowitn  ,    "To  Srrv*  '  Fl^cur 

to  the  kiTvrjf  4  dulh, 
1     ^o^    even     vnto      the 
tt     I^Jte^    *«     lEvk     tht 
J    OH    the    ^,    frvmd 
thi     ititiT    7mi    grrt 
to»Pe4     Ckmh     Vms     llp« 
1^     ji    T^u    wuiy    Jd    « 
fiti    mostt    precloul    lilf 

creed:     ar*d    >Mir    ftrspE* -^^ 
AEj    MjnVtrtd    rn    iTDubit    ^n<J 

CtDKCATCD    ID 

fHt  woMih  or  i-M*  HtD  cnot* 

A  Red  Ctom  b  Vene,  by  Jaatt  Avitiii  Mniny.  The  Clditer  Preas,  Chkago 

How  to  Help  the  French 
Children 

Below  is  a  list  of  garments,  materials  and  supplies  needed 
by  the  Camiie  Pranco-Americain  pour  la  Protection  des  En- 
fants  de  la  Prontiire,  77,  rue  d' Amsterdam,  Paris,  with  direc- 
tions for  packing  and  shipping. 

Garments 

(Tbe  numbers  refer  to  Butte  rick  patterns,  sizes  should  run  from  2  to 
16  years.) 

Each  Boy  Should  Have 
1  warm  woolen  cape  (9190)  with  hood,  1  cap. 
1  sweater,  3  pairs  woolen  socks.    (Directions  for  knitting 
sweaters  and  socks  wiU  be  sent  on  request.) 

1  pair  strong  shoes  of  very  heavy  leather,  1  pair  felt  slip- 
pers without  heels,  1  pair  roimd  garters. 

2  long-sleeved  nightgowns  (6270)  of  flannelette. 

3  pairs  drawers  (5946)  of  heavy  imbleached  cotton  or 

flannelette. 
3  n^lig6  shuts  (4650)  of  heavy  unbleached  cotton  with 

neckbands  and  wristbands;    and  also  3  of  colored 

flannelette  with  turnover  collars  and  wider  cuffs. 

Shirts  should  be  3  inches  longer  Uian  pattern. 
3  long-sleeved  pinafore  aprons  of  stout  black  sateen,  with 

double  yoke.    (Pattern  will  be  sent  on  request.) 
1  stout  corcfuroy  suit  (6367)  and  1  pair  extra  trousers. 

The  coat  ^ould  button  high  in  neck,  so  that  no 

collar  will  be  necessary  on  shirt.    No  pleats  are 

needed  on  jacket,  but  belt  is  desirable.    Troxisers 

shovdd  open  in  front,  not  at  the  side. 
1  pair  suspenders,  1  leather  belt. 
3  napkins,  4  towels,  comb,  brush,  tooth-brush,  soap 

(ivory  preferred). 

Each  Girl  Should  Have 

1  warm  cape  (9190)  or  coat,  preferably  dark  navy  blue  or 
gray. 

1  sweater,  3  pairs  woolen  stockings.  (Directions  for 
knitting  sweaters  and  stockings  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest.) 

1  pair  strong  shoes,  1  pair  felt  slippers  without  heels. 

3  chemises  (2956)  of  heavy  imbleached  cotton  or  flannel- 
ette. 

3  pairs  open  drawers,  of  heavy  unbleached  cotton  or 
flannelette.     (Pattern  will  be  sent  upon  requp«=t.) 


3  long-sleeved  nightgowns  (6988  or  similar  pattern)  of 
flannelette.    (Kunono  sleeves  should  not  be  used.) 

3  underwaists  (7095)  of  heavy  unbleached  cotton. 

6  handkerchiefs. 

3llong-sleeved  pinafore  aprons  of  blue  and  white  checked 
gingham,  with  double  yoke.  (Pattern  will  be  sent 
on  request.) 

1  woolen  and  2  cotton  dresses  (8167A  or  similar  pattern) 

with  girdle  at  waistline  after  12  years  of  age.    De- 
tachable white  piqu6  collar  is  desirable. 

2  petticoats  (4374)  of  flannelette  and  2  of  wool  for  winter, 

preferably  on  unbleached  cotton  waists  with  high 
necks  and  elbow  sleeves. 

3  table  napkins,  4  towels,  comb,  brush,  toothbrush,  soap 

(ivory  preferred). 

N.  B.  —  It  has  been  found  advisable  for  each  sevring  offganiatioii  or 
group  to  specialize  in  making  one  or  two  kinds  of  garments.  Sampla 
of  material  and  model  garments  will  be  sent  on  request.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  garments  be  tried  on  children  before  being  cut  in  lane 
quantities.  By  spedal  arrangement  cut  garments  and  ymzn  can  be 
supplied  to  groups  wishing  to  sew  or  knit. 

Vocabulary  of  Articles. 


Apron     Tablicr 

Belt    Ceinture 

Boy's  Suit    Complet 

Brush  Brosse 

Cap    Casquette 

Cape      Capeline 

Chemise    (giri's) 

Chemise  de  jour 

Coat   (boy's)    Pardcsaus 

Coat   (gin's)    Manteau 

Conib      Peigne 

Drawers  (girl's)     Pantakoa 

Drawers  (boy's) Calecons 

Dress  (cotton)    Robe  (en  coton) 
Dress  (wool)    . .  .Robe  (en  laine) 

Garters     Jarretietes 

Handkerchief    Mouchoir 

Napkin Serviette  de  table 

Neglige  shirt     Chemise  de  garcon 
Nightgown Chemise  de  nuit 


.Chauasores 


Petticoat      

Pmaf ore     

Shoes       

Skirt       J«P« 

suppers Pantoufles 

Soap     Savon 

Socks        Chauaaetttt 

Stockings 

(wool)  Bas  (delaine) 

(cotton)  Bas  (de  cotton) 

Suspenders    Bretdlei 

Sweater  (wool)        ^  ^  ^      ... 
Chandail  (en  Uine) 
Sweater  (cotton) 

Chandail  (en  cotoot) 

Toodibniah   Brosse adente 

Towel Serviette  de  toilette 

Trousers       Pantalons  de  garcon 

Underwaist    Cache    cpnet 

Waist      .• Blouse 


Directions  for  Packing  and  Shipping 

Packing  .  .  , 

It  is  requested  that  the  following  suggesUons  be  cameo 
out  by  donors  so  far  as  it  is  practicable:  . 

1  Sort  all  articles  into  kinds,  and  sizes  of  the  same  kind, 
keeping  boys'  and  girls'  clothing  separate. 

2  Fold  garments  of  the  same  kind  (and  size  if  possib  e; 
in  packages  of  six,  tying  each  package,  lengthwise  only, 
with  stout  twine.  A  tag  should  be  attached,  naming  article 
in  French,  stating  the  numbe;r  in  package,  whether  for  bo>^ 
or  girls,  and  the  size.  For  example:  sbc  chemises  de  nutt, 
garcon  6  d  8  flfw,  should  be  written  on  the  tag  of  a  package 
containing  6  night  shirts  for  boys  from  6  to  8.years  old. 

Shipping  of  Small  Consignments 

Garments  tied  by  the  half-dozen  and  labeled  as  directed 
above,  materials  by  the  piece,  and  supplies,  may  be  sent  for 
shipping,  to  Miss  Constance  H.  Hall,  39  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Name  and  address  of  donor  must  be  given. 

Packing  and  Shipping  of  Large  Consignments 

Large  quantities  of  garments  and  material  may  be  shipper 
directly  to  Paris  as  follows: 

Several  packages  of  a  like  nature,  tied  and  labeled  by 
sixes  as  directed  above,  should  be  wrapped  together  in  dbcap 
cambric  and  fastened  with  safety  pins.  On  the  outside  ol 
each  cambric  package  a  label  should  be  pasted  giving  tnc 
contents  (in  French).  These  packages  should  then  be 
packed  in  wooden  boxes  or  burlap  bags  not  exceeding  eigW 
cubic  feet  in  measuremepjt.jj  If  packages  are  first  wrapper 
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in  waterproof  paper,  grain  or  bean  bags  serv%  well  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation. 

N.  B.  —  Fonr  Usts  of  contents  must  be  made  for  each  box  or  bag, 
one  to  be  put  inside  just  before  itj  is  dosed,  one  to  be  mailed  to  the 
Comite  Franoo-Americain  pour  la  Protection  dea  Enfants  de  la  Fron- 
tiere,  77,  me  d'Amsterdam,  Paris,  one  to  the  War  Relief  Clearing  Rouse, 
40  Wall  St,  New  York,  and  one  to  the  Ceutral  Supply  Committee,  24 
East^Sizty^TUxd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Directions'for  Making  a  Sweater  for  a  Six- Year- 
Old  Child 

1  Cast  on  60  stitches. 

2  Knit  40  ribs  (80  rows). 

3  Cast  on  35  stitches  at  each  end  of  needle  for  sleeves. 

4  Knit  18  ribs  (36  rows). 

5  Bind  off  16  stitches  in  middle  for  back  of  neck. 

6  Knit  3  ribs  (6  rows)  for  shoulder. 

7  Cast  on  13  stitches  at  each  end  of  needle  for  neck  and 
fronts. 

8  Knit  18  ribs  (36  rows)  to  finish  sleeves. 

9  Bind  off  35  stitches  (see  3)  to  finish  sleeves. 

10  Knit  40  ribs  (80  rows)  to  finish  each  front. 

11  Knit  a  narrow  strip  for  buttons  and  button-holes 
(or  loops)  on  the  fronts  and  around  the  bottom  of  the 
sweater* 

12  Knit  6  ribs  for  cuffs. 
Knit  9  ribs  for  collar. 

Use  nxmiber  5  amber  or  bone  needles. 

Directioiis  for  Making  a  Child's  Cap 

1  Cast  on  57  stitches, 

2  Knit  57  ribs  and  bind  off. 

3  Sew  ends  together. 

4  Gather  top  and  finish  with  a  tassel  of  simtie  or  con> 
trasting  color.  ^ ^ 

How  to  Knit  Garments  Needed 
by  Soldiers 

When  one  reads  that  wool  is  in  the  making  suffident  to 
fashion  2,000,000  army  sweaters  it  is  natural  to  wonder 
into  what  it  will  be  made,  since,  of  course,  it  will  not  all  be 
'  turned  into  sweaters.  On  every  side  the  question  is  heard: 
"What  do  they  really  want?  Which  of  the  many  articles 
for  which  directions  are  furnished  do  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers most  need?" 

The  letter  from  "A  Fusilier,*'  published  recently,  gives  an 
excellent  list  of  knitted  articles  Of  service  in  the  trenches, 
compiled  by  one  who  has  seen  a  Winter  in  France.  On  his 
\m  he  places:  (1)  socks;  (2)  mufflers;  (3)  mittens;  (4) 
hehnets;  (5)  body  belt,  or  abdominal  band.  To  these 
should  be  added,  (6) -sleeveless  jackets,  or  sweaters. 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  novice  to  find  mufflers  second  on 
the  list,  for  they  are  the  sunplest  to  make.  The  most  re- 
c^  Red  Cross  specifications  call  for  mufflers  nearly  as  wide 
as  sweaters  —  sixty-five  stitches  —  and  seventy-two  inches 
long.  These  are  just  such  enveloping  scarfs  as  our  New 
England  grandmothers  used  to  make  for  cool  winter  rides; 
long  enough  to  protect  the  knees.  Of  course,  no  fringe 
should  be  used.  An  excellent  finish  for  the  ends  is  made  by 
"knit  2  purl  2"  for  an  inch;  then  reversing  the  stitch,  purl 
2  knit  2  for  an  inch.  This  makes  a  firm,  straight  edge.  If 
one  does  not  know  how  to  "purl"  experts  at  Red  Cross 
organizations  and  in  the  department  stores,  or  experi- 
enced knitters  anywhere,  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  simple 

stitches.  .  ,        ^ , 

One  who  has  made  a  muffler  may  turn  with  confidence  to 
a  sleeveless  sweater.  It  is  knitted  exactly  like  a  muffler 
except  for  the  neck  opening,  which  is  easily  made.  In  mak- 
ing sweaters,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
average  man  in  the  army  or  navy  is  taller  and  broader  than 
the  average  civilian,  and  short  sweaters  are  not  in  great  de- 
mand. To  make  the  average  size,  c^t  on  80  stitche?,  rib 
for  4  inches,  and  knit  plain  23  to  25  inches  to  neck  opening. 
Then  knit  .28,  cast  off  24,  knit  28.    On  e^  28  stitchci 


there  should  then  be  knitted  seven  or  eight  rows,  sepa- 
rately. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  break  the  thread  after  one  shoulder 
has  been  knitted  and  connect  the  end  at  the  neck  to  knit 
the  other  shoulder.  The  back  is  knitted  to  match  the  front. 
When  the  sweater  is  finished  the  sides  of  the  neck  opening 
and  the  armholes  should  be  re-enforced  with  the  yam 
by  crochet  stitch  —  these  sweaters  are  meant  for  service. 

For  the  helmet  and  socks  two  pairs  of  steel  needlesjare 
used.  The  helmets  should  not  be  too  large.  Directions 
for  socks  may,  and  should,  be  obtained  from  Red  Cross 
Headquarters  (in  New  York,  389  Fifth  Avenue).  It  is>ell 
to  be  sure  that  one  is  knitting  the  size  desired. 

It  has  been  said  that  experienced  knitters  have  had  trouble 
with  the  "Kitchener  heel";  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  master 
if  directions  are  carefully  followed,  and  is  far  more  com^ 
fortable  to  wear  than  the  old-fashioned  sort. 

Two  No.  13  steel  needles,  two  No.  9  bone  needles. 

Gray  knitting  yam. 

Cast  on  from  160  to  200  stitches  on  No.  13  needles. 

Knit  three  inches  ribbed  (knit  2  purl  2).  Knit  on  to  bone 
needles  and  knit  eight  inches  plain. 

Knit  on  to  steel- needles  and  rib  for  three  inches. 

Cast  on  and  off  very  loosely.    Sew  up. 

So  far,  specifications  for  mittens  have  not  been  generally 
issued  by  the  Red  Cross,  but  any  man's  knitted  glove  may 
be  copied,  making  the  wrist  long,  to  protect  the  arm  at  least 
ten  inches  from  finger  tips. 

"Sets''  for  the  navy,  which  many  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions are  making,  consist  of  sleeveless  sweater,  muffler,  and 
wristlets,  usually  gray.    They  must  be  blue  or  gray. 

No  one,  however  inexperienced  a  knitter,  should  be  afraid 
to  try  because  of  the  necessity  of  following  "q>edficatiQn3." 
The  importance  of  specifications  is  to  insure  essential  xim- 
formity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  standardize  knitting, 
but  by  following  directions  one  may  make  sure  that  her 
work  will  be  acceptable  and  worth  while.  It  need  not  be 
feared  that  a  garment  will  be  thrown  out  if  it  is  half  an  inch 
longer  or  shorter  than  specified.  The  thing  is  to  knit 
evenly,  not  too  tight,  to  see  that  no  weak  spot  in  the  yam 
slips  in,  and  that  no  stitch  slips  out!  The  only  remedy  for 
the  dropped  stitch  is  to  go  back  and  pick  it  up  where  it 
dropped. 

And  the  need  is  real.  There  are  now  650,000  men  under 
arms  in  the  army,  many  of  them  already  in  France  prepar- 
ing for  trench  warfare.  In  the  navy  there  are  approxi- 
mately 150,000  more. 

—  New    York    Times 


TO-DAY 

YESTERDAY  is  gone  forever/  lo-mdrrow 
never  comes.     To-day  is  in  my  own  hand. 

IF  I  SHIRK  lo-day's  task,  IshaU  be  adding  to 
my  wasted  Yesterdays. 

IB  I  POSTPONE  lo-day's  duty  I  shall  be 
increasing  Tomorrow's  burden. 

IF  I  ACCOMPLISH  what  lo-day  sets  before 
met  I  shall  be  doing  my  best  to  atone  for 
Yesterday's  failures,  and  to  prepare  for  To 
morrow' s  successes. 

THEREFORE,  I  will  endeavor  so  to  use  my 
time  and  opportunities^  that  lo-day  shall  leave 
me  a  little  wiser  and  wealthier  than  it  found  me. 
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Inexpensive  Schoolroom  Decoration 


Hlirriet  D.  Condon 


IT  IS  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  me 
that  so  many  women  have  such  ex- 
cellent taste  in  dressmg  and  such 
poor  taste  in  furnishing  their  homes. 
Women  who  use  the  greatest  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  a  hat  are  absolutely  at 
sea  when  choosing  a  picture,  imable  to 
tell  a  masterpiece  from  a  mediocre;  and 
though  exceedingly  sensitive  to  anything 
inharmonious  in  dress  are  totally  oblivious 
and  almost  indifferent  to  lack  of  harmony 
in  their  surroundings. 

As  a  special  teacher  I  visit  many  school- 
rooms and  meet  many  teachers  always 
neatly  and,  almost  always,  tastefully 
dressed.  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  their 
rooms.  Sp  few  have  a  fresh  "new  every 
morning"  look. 

Some  people  have  that  enviable  gift  of 
making  one  flower  in  a  vase  give  an  air  of 
cheer  and  hominess  to  a  room. 

The  wellndiosen  clean  vase,  the  thought- 
ful arrangement  of  the  blossom  and  the 
final  happy  placing  of  the  whole  on  a  well 
ordered  desk  is  appreciated  by  the  tiniest 
child  or  the  most  incorrigible  boy. 

But,  al?is,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  flower  is  faded  and  water  and  vase 
become  foul!  Dispose  of  the  flower  that 
night  after  the  last  child  has  gone.  Wash 
the  vase  and  ptU  it  away.  Better  nothing 
the  next  day  than  a  faded  flower. 

But  there  should  be  something  the  next 
day  and  every  day:  A  different  picture 
in  the  frame  or  on  the  bulletin.  A  good 
book  to  be  handled  carefully.  Some^ng 
from  the  teacher's  collection  correlating 
with  the  day's  work.  I  recall  the  remark 
of  a  keen  twelve-year-old  who  said  to  her 
teacher:  "You  have  something  different 
on  your  bulletin  every  day.  Our  last 
teacher  never  changed  ners. 

Teachers  should  make  a  point  of  sitting 
at  a  pupil's  desk  now  and  then  and  con- 
templating the  room  from  the  child's  point 
of  view.  We  make  two  serious  mistakes. 
One  is  in  thinking  that  anything  will  do 
as  an  ornament  (?)  for  the  school-room;  the 
other  is  leaving  thmgs  about  until  they 
become  time  worn  and  Jose  their  freshness 
for  both  eye  and  soul. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  teacher's  stock 
in  trade  siippkmenting  that  which  she 
brought  from  Normal  School  in  her  note-books  and  head. 

A  sharp  knife,  kept  sharp,  pencil  and  ink  erasers,  a 
chamois  for  the  blackboard,  pins,  tacks  and  a  tack 
hammer,  and  a  number  of  other  little  things  not  provided 
by  the  School  Board,  pictures  and  picture  frames,  jars 
and  vases  and  small  rubber  mats  or  glass  coasters  on 
which  to  set  them,  a  blotter  pad  with  leather  or  metal  cor- 
nersj  a  desk  calendar  and  a  book  rack,  with  a  few 
prettily  bound  books,  an  ink  well  and  a  pen  tray,  and  a 
covered  dish  or  box  for  pins,  and  a  pretty  paper  weight 
or  -two.  So  many  children  come  from  homes  where  there 
is  no  dafntiness  or  order  and  get  their  first  "notions"  of 
"  fixing  up  "  from  teacher's  desk.  We  must  make  sure  that 
their  "notions"  are  good  ones. 

Vases  and  jars,  rubber  niats  and  glass  coasters,  basket 
trays,  little  metal  boxes,  and  even  picture  frames  can 
be  bou^t  cheaply  ajt  th^  five  and  ten  cent  and  big 
department   stores. 


■■■QlBiMSzniiiitDnn «     ^ 


Note  the  orderly  blackboard  and  bulletin,    a  net  of  Motner  Goose  pictures  is  tacked  in  the  space  over 
the  board.    The  two  Reynokls  above  were  bought*  at  a  sale 


Do  not  hang  pictures  to  make  steps 

One  needs  only  vigilance  and  a  discriminating  eye. 

Buy  jars  and  vases  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

A  bunch  of  violets  and  a  tall  iris  require  quite  different 
shaped  reteptacles. 

Undecorated  jars  and  vases  are  safest.  If  decorated 
the  ornament  should  be  conventional  and  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  color  as  the  vase.  Vases  and  picture 
frames  are  settings  for  flowers  and  pictures  and  should  not 
vie  with  the  contents  for  attention. 

Dull  greens,  browns  and  yellows  are  safe  colors  and 
clear  glass  vases  are  the  best.  Keep  them  clean  and  put 
them  away  when  not  in  use. 

Teach  the  children  to  gather  flowers  with  long  stems  and 
with  their  leaves. 

Encourage  their  bringmg  in  a  few  flowers  well  picked 
rather  than  too  many. 

Read  Clarence  Morse  Weed  on  arranging  flowers  and 
Japanese  Flower  Arrangement  by  Mary  Averill.  p 
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In  warm  weather  throw  away  all  flowers 
every  night  and  wash  the  vases  or  change 
the  water  every  day.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
gusting or  such  a  pooir  example  for  the 
children  as  decaying  flowers  in  a  vase  of 
slimy  water.  Nor  is  anything  more  deso- 
late than  a  poor,  pindUng,  thirsty  plant. 
Care  of  the  room  is  a  part  of  the  day's 
routine.  A  sjrstematic  teacher  has  a  few 
housekeepers  who  help  take  care  of  flowers 
and  do  other  little  4uties  regularly.  Do  not 
swathe  flower  pots  in  crftpe  paper.  Water 
does  not  agree  with  paper.  In  fact  crftpe 
paper  is  not  suitable  for  permanent  decora- 
tion. It  should  be  used  only  for  festivals 
and  taken  down  immediately  before  it  be 
comes  dusty,  torn  and  faded. 

Doilies,  table-mats,  table-cloths  and  half 
ciirtains  are  not  for  school-rooms.  They 
soon  become  dusty,  stained,  faded  and 
stringy,  which  is  just  what  we  should  avoid 

If  one  must  have  a  curtain  to  hide  un- 
sightly shelves  or  closet  get  a  material 
that  will  not  become  sleazy  or  fade.  Sus- 
pend it  on  a  rod  instead  of  a  string — a 
spring  rod,  if  possible.  Good  pictures  can 
be  had  in  quantities  and  cheaply  —  often 
for  nothing  if  one  enlists  one's  friends. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  publish- 
ing beautiful  colored  reproductions  of  great 
masterpieces  and  the  work  of  modem 
artists.  Many  of  these  reproductions  are 
from  pictures  in  private  collections  and 
cannot  be  bought  at  shops.  If  they  could 
they  would  cost  a  dollar  and  more. 

A  Sunday  paper  sometimes  publishes 
six  or  eight  pictures.  As  they  are  printed 
on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  one  needs  two 
copies  costing  about  twenty  cents.  Yet 
how  many  people  toss  them  carelessly 
aside  not  realizing  their  value. 

In  my  collection  I  have  the  following 
prizes  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Edwin  E.  Abbe/s  "  Holy  Grail "  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  A  set  this  size 
at  an  art  store  would  cost  twenty  dollars  or 
more.  Gems  from  the  Altman  and  Morgan 
collection,  and  Boutet  de  Mouvel's  "Joan 
of  Arc."  Many  of  these  pictures  framed, 
hang  in  our  schools.  The  Ladies^  Home 
Journal  is  constantly  reproducing  fine 
paintings,  often  for  covers,  by  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith,  Maxfield  Parish,  Will  Taylor  and 
many  others. 

Carieton  Moorepark's  three  cover  de- 
signs of  flamingos,  paroquets  and  pheasants,  framed  in 
narrow  black  frames,  are  as  fine  as  Japanese  prints. 

And  what  an  opportunity  this  past  year  when  they  re- 
produced pictures  from  Mrs.  John  P.  Gardner's  collection. 

A  year  or  two  ago  The  Delineator  had  an  unusuaUy  fine 
copy  of  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,'*  of  which  good  repro- 
ductions are  rare,  and  a  lovely  Corot  proved  a  gem  when 
framed  in  dull  gold. 

I  have  reaped  rich  harvests  from  Harper' s,  Scribner's  and 
The  Century  magazines.  My  most  valued  collection  b  a 
set  of  some  fifty  prints  by  Jules  Guerin  from  The  Century. 
All  of  the  pictures  mentioned  when  well  framed,  not 
necessarily  expensively  framed,  are  choice  decorations  for 
home  or  school. 

One  must  frequent  periodical  shops  and  the  Public 
Library  and  watch  the  new  magazines  that  one  may  know 
when  to  buy.    The  opportunity  comes  but  once. 

Remove  the  pictures  from  die  magazines  at  once  by 
loosening  the  bindings,  not  by  tearing,  and  keep  them  flat 
in  a  folio  made  of  heavy  cardboard  imtil  ready  to  frame. 


A  cozy  corner,  ^was  not  anmnged  for  the  photograph) 


Hang  pictures  with  the  topa  ievei 


The  expense  of  framing  is  not  great.  Frame  close 
without  a  mat  in  frames  from  one  half  to  one  inch  wide. 
A  plain  frame  is  best  in  black,  gray,  dull  green  or  brown 
and  dull  finish.  Sometimes  a  golden  oajc  suits  a  picture 
that  really  should  have  a  gold  frame  to  bring  out  its  color. 

Gilt  frames  do  not  wear  well  and  are  more  costly. 
However,  if  one  looks  at  the  end  of  the  molding  one  can 
see  whether  the  wood  is  first  coated  with  a  white  paste 
that  will  nick  off  or  whether  the  gilt  is  stamped  directly 
on  the  wood.  ^  The  latter  will  wear  well. 

Gilt  varies  in  color.  Some  pictures  need  a  yellow  gilt, 
while  others  may  demand  a  red  or  a  green  gilt.  All 
moldings  should  be  "tried  on"  as  pictures  vary  in  com- 
plexion as  do  people,  and  require  different  colored 
frames. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  pictures  are  so  uniform  in  size 
that  one  can  own  a  niunber  of  frames  and  change  the  pic- 
tures now  and  then.    If  the  frame  is  backed  with  a  heavy 
cardboard  held  in  place  by  little  fasteners  that  turn   in, 
{Comnmei  onpagi&et). 
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Christmas    Presents 

CHILDREN  at  home  or  children  in  school  surely 
will  want  to  welcome  old  Santa  Claus  this  Yule- 
tide,  even  if  it  is  war  time,  with  a  spirit  of  cheer 
and  blitheness;  but  would  it  not  be  the  right 
spirit  to  spend,  oh,  so  little,  on  our  presents  to  mother  and 
father,  sister  or  brother  this  year  of  1917?  How  about 
ihaking  them  with  busy  fingers  at  home  or  at  school,  and 
^th  paper  too?  These  presents  that  I  shall  tell  you  about 
cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece  and  yet  are  usefvd  and  pretty 
and  will  carry  a  right  Merry  Christmas  to  one  and  all. 

I  started  with  a  visit  to  a  ten  cent  store  with  its  wealth 
of  suggestions  lying  to  right  and  left,  behind  and  before, 
because  I  wanted  to  begin  with  scMnething  that  would  be 
really  useful,  something  that  a  touch  would  transfigure 
into  a  charming  Christmas  gift.  I  saw  at  the  stationery 
departments,  pads  that  could  be  covered  with  pretty  pat- 
terns, pens  and  pencils  that  suggested  little  cases  to  hide 
them  in,  notebooks  longing  for  gay  covers,  blotters,  pencil 
boxes,  only  needing  a  bit  of  Christmas  cheer  to  warm  up 
their  sober  outsides,  envdopes  to  tie  together  for  clippings, 
calendars,  etc.  Fwther  on  pins  and  needles  were  crying 
for  patterns  of  holly  berries  and  green  leaves  to  conceal 
tiieir  too  utilitarian  purpose,  boxes  of  gold  tacks,  rubber 
bands,  fasteners,  longed  for  gay  exteriors,  and  so  all  along  the 
line,  a  suggestion  at  every  turn.  Let  me  show  you  a  few. 
Cardboard,  some  white  drawing  paper,  tinted  cover  or 
construction  paper,  colored  papers,  whatsoever,  if  offered 
at  school  or  at  home,  some  baby  ribbon,  glue  and  gum 
tragacanth,  scissors  and  two  sticks  for  pasting  are  the 
materials  needed  for  the  work;  then  with  your  articles  from 
tfte  ten  cent  store  you  are  ready  to  begin.* 


No.  1  is  a  blotting  pad,  rectangular  in  shape,  with  a  card- 
board bottom,  and  by  way  of  decoration  two  formal  flowers 
pasted  on  strips  at  either  end.  The  strips  of  construction 
paper  on  which  the  pattern  is  pasted  are  cut  larger  on  all 
four  sides  than  the  cardboard  background;  they  are  folded 
in  to  fit  the  cardboard  and  glued  on  to  one  of  the  two  pieces 
of  blotting  paper;  this  is  then  glued  to  the  back.  The 
construction  paper  might  be  light  green,  the  straight  stem 
and  leaves  a  darker  green,  the  flowers  and  berries  two  shades 
of  orange  red;  use  either  green  or  white  blotting  paper.. 

No.  2  A  needle  case,  with  one  package  of  needles  and 
two  bodkins  tied  within,  is  made  like  the  pencil  case  only 


square;  it  has  four  flaps.  The  ribbon  is  run  through  i. 
square  of  cardboard  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  the 
needles  and  bodkins  are  kept  in  place  by  the  ribbon,  which 
also  ties  the  four  flaps  together.  The  design  mig^t  be  a 
formal  one  with  green  leaves  and  berries  on  li^t  greec 
cover  paper. 

No.  3  Three  h'ttle  sachets  with  Japanesy  pattern^  tied 
with  ribbon,  are  charming  for  a  drawer  where  lingerie  lingers. 
They  are  made  of  strips  of  white  drawing  paper  folded  so  as 
to  contain  a  bit  of  cotton  battmg  in  which  the  sachet  powder 
is  hidden,  then  tied  with  baby  ribbon  at  the  ends,  the  ribboD 
being  nm  through  holes  made  with  a  punch,  in  and  out, 
then  tied  with  bows.  The  cherry  blossoms  would  be  at- 
tractive with  a  black  branch  and  pinky  orange  flowers, 
th^  morning  glories  pale  shades  of  lavender  with  green 
leaves,  and  the  branch  of  berries  pale  green  with  yellow 
berries. 

No.  4  comes  from  the  stationery  counter  and  the  case 
with  the  bird  design  hides  two  pencils  and  a  ruler^  which 
are  tied  firmly  within,  on  a  foundation  of  cardboanL  The 
case  is  made  of  a  square  of  cover  paper,  folded  into  thirds; 
a  rectangular  piece  of  cardboard  is  cut  and  pasted  on  the 
middle  tibird,  ribbon  is  run  through  punched  holes  in  the 
piece  of  cardboard,  leaving  loops  to  hold  the  ruler  and 
pencils  at  either  end;  the  ribbon  comes  out  at  four  holes 
on  the  outside  and  ties  the  flaps  in  place.  The  cov^:  paper 
might  be  light  gray,  the  branch  and  bird  blac^,  and  the 
flowers  and  touches  of  color  on  the  bird  two  shades  of  orange 

red. 

* 

No.  5,  a  holder  for  a  handkerchief,  is  a  square  of  cardboard, 
drawing  paper  pasted  on  top  and  a  border  of  holly  leaves 
and  berries.  Four  holes  are  punched  and  ribbon  run 
through  to  keep  the  handkerchid  in  place,  then  tied  in  a 
bow.  White  drawing  paper  might  be  the  backgroimd; 
on  this  holly  green  leaves  and  bright  orange  red  berries. 

No.  6  You  will  always  or  nearly  always  find  at  this 
delightful  store  heaps  of  pattern  books,  initials  for  all  the 
family,  crochet  patterns,  cross-stitch,  etc;  choose  one  and 
make  it  a  pretty  cover  by  simply  cutting  some  heavy  paper 
into  a  book  form  and  pasting  it  over  the  real  cover,  then 
adding  a  bit  of  decoration.  This  might  match  a  pretty  room 
you  know  all  about;  blue,  for  instance.  Cut  a  symmetri- 
cal design  of  leaves  and  flowers,  the  leaves  cut  double,  thus 
the  two  sides  will  be  similar  when  opened  out  and  pasted; 
these  leaves  might  be  a  gray  green  and  the  flowers  two  ishades 
of  blue.  My  initial  inside  my  book  is  D ;  what  is  yours  to 
be? 

No.  7  is  a  circular  shaped  piece  of  construction  pi^)er  with 
a  pretty  pattern;  it  is  to  cover  a  flower  pot  There  are 
holes  punched  for  the  ribbon,  it  has  a  design  of  hc^y  berries 
and  green  leaves;  the  heavy  paper  might  be  li^t  green, 
dark  green  leaves  and  bright  berries,  with  red  or  green  nbb<»i 
to  tie  the  finished  product  aroimd  a  flower  pot.  This 
present  will  stand  better  if  shellacked. 

No.  8  is  a  small  bolt  of  ribbon  with  a  bodkin  attached, 
the  foundation  is  cardboard;  over  the  cardboard  shape 
paste  white  drawing  paper,  the  same  sha|>e;  on  this  is  a 
pattern  of  holly.    Use  white  ribbon. 


A  Christmas  Message 

In  the^ure  soul,  although  it  sing  or  pray, 
The  Christ  is  bom  anew  from  day  to  day. 
The  life  that  knoweth  Him  shall  iude  apart 
And  keep  eternal  Christmas  in  the  heart. 

-^Elitabetk  SttmH  Phdps 
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Helps  for  the  Arithmetic  Teacher    IV 


Marion  D.  Paine 


THIS  department  appears  every  month.    Its  pur- 
.  pose  is  to  give  suggestions  in  all  branches  of  arith- 
metic teaching.    It  deals  with  the  formal  as  well  as 
the  concrete,  with  prindples  as  well  as  with  prac- 
tice or  method.    Teachers  are  asked  to  send  in  questions 
to  be  answered  or  subjects  which  they  would  like  to  have 
discussed. 

Beginning  with  the  January,  1918,  niunber,  one  column 
or  mcHre  each  month  will  be  given  up  to  short  contest  letters 
on  specified  subjects;  The  subjects  for  January,  February, 
and  March  have  been  given  in  previous  niunbers  of  Prdcar  y 
^UCATION.  The  subject  for  April  is  to  be  Three  Good 
Spring  Problems. 

(Read  first  the  Christmas  problems  given  bdow.) 


6    Some  children  cut  eight  squares  of  red  paper.    Then 
they  cut  each  square  in  two  like  this: 


and  for  May 
Why  I 


(  Believe 
or 
Do  not  Believe 


I  in  Te 
)        to 


Teaching  Arithmetic 
Little  Children 


(Pleue  take  the  tide  you  really  believe.) 

The  April  letters  must  be  in  by  January  first  and  the 
May  ones  by  Fd>ruary  first.  Primary  Ediucaton  oflfers 
a  pri^  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  letter  each  month.  Other 
good  letters  will  be  published  with  the  monthly  prize 
letter. 

If  you  have  suggestions  for  the  department,  or  wish  to 
^  send  a  contest  lettter,  address 
Marion  D.  Paine 

60  Bromfield  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Care  of  Primary  Education 

ORAL   CHRISTMAS   PROBLEMS 


I  A  Little. GirPs  Christmas  Tree 

1  A  little  girl  made  chains  for  her  Christmas  tree.  She 
made  popcorn  chains,  cranberry  chains,  and  paper  chains. 
How  many  kinds  of  chains  did  she  have? 

2  She  spent  two  hours  in  the  cranberry  chains  and  five 
hours  on  the  paper  chains.  How  much  longer  did  she 
spend  on  the  paper  chains  than  on  the  cranberry  chains? 

3  She  peeped  com  twice,  f  of  an  hour  each  time.  How 
much  time  (fid  she  spend  popping  com? 

4  She  made  five  poppers  full  of  com.  Each  time  she 
put  in  a  half  cupful.    How  much  com  did  she  use? 

6  The  little  girl  made  6  five-pointed  stars.  How  many 
points  did  all  the  stars  have? 

'6  She  made  4  large  cornucopias  and  7  small  ones.  How 
many  cornucopias  did  she  have? 

7  She  cut  bells  from  sheets  of  silver  paper.  Each  sheet 
made  8  bells  and  she  had  4  sheets.  How  many  bells  were 
there? 

8  She  had  16  candles  on  the  front  of  her  tree  and  10  at 
the  back.    How  many  candles  were  on  the  tree? 

II  Making  PretenU 

1  A  calendar  has  a  page  for  each  month.  How  many 
pages  has  the  calendar? 

2  A  yard  of  ribbon  makes  6  ties  for  hanging  calendars. 
How  long  is  eadi  tie? 

3  A  blotter  has  four  leaves,  each  7  by  3  inches.  All 
four  are  cut  from  one  large  sheet.  There  is  nothing  left. 
How  large  is  the  sheet? 

(Make'a  diagram  if  children  have  difficulty.) 

4  A  rug  loom  has  27  nails  at  each  end.  How  many 
nails  are  there'at  the  two  ends? 


How  many  pieces  had  they? 

6  Eadi  piece  made  a  red  comucopia.  How  many 
comucopias  were  there  in  all? 

7  The  comucopias  were  fastened  with  red  ribbon. 
A  yard  made  4  ties.    How  long  was  each  one? 

9  How  many  yardsi  of  riblx>n  did  it  take  for  the  whole 
16  comucopias? 

9  There  were  42  children  in  a  room,  30  of  them  made 
two  presents  apiece,  and  the  rest  made  one  apiece.  Ho^ 
many  presents  were  made? 

10  These  children  worked  an  hour  every  school  day 
except  Friday  for  three  weeks.  How  much  time  did  they 
spend  in  making  Christmas  presents? 

TYPE    LESSONS    ON    MAKING    CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 

Many  teachers  have  ideas  for  Christmas  gifts  which  the 
children  can  make,  but  they  do  not  know  exactly  howto 
present  them.  The  following  type  lessons  on  constructive 
work  are  given  by  request  for  the  benefit  of  inexperienced 
teachers  who  want  to  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  re- 
sults. 

There  are  three  preliminaries  for  the  teacher: 

1  She  should  make  every  article  herself  before  teaching 
the  children. 

2  She  should  have  a  written  outline  of  the  necessary 
steps. 

3  She  should  have  everything  in  the  way  of  supplies 
and  tools  ready  before  the  lesson  begins. 

Given  these  and  proper  projects,  and  the  making  of 
Christmas  presents  will  become  the  delightful  and  valuable 
educative  influence  which  it  must  be  if  it  is  not  to  become 
farcical  indeed.  Time  devoted  to  the  making  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  should  always  be  happy  because  there  is  no  fric- 
tion and  because  the  work  done  is  a  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child. 

I    A  Red  Cornucopia  with  a  White  Lining 

Teacher  (showing  a  completed  cornucopia)  Here  is  a 
comucopia.  We  can  use  these  for  our  candy  or  take  them 
home  for  the  family  Christmas  tree.  See,  it  is  white  in- 
side and  red  outside.  It  is  very  easy  to  make.  Would 
you  like  to  try  some?  Then  I  will  get  some  red  and  white 
paper  and  some  red  ties  ready  for  the  lesson  to-morrow. 

Note  There  should,  of  course,  be  conversatbn  about  sise,  and  ao 
on,  in  further  preparation  for  the  actual  construction. 

{The  next  day) 

Teacher  Here  are  some  sheets  of  red  and  some  sheets 
of  white.  Harold's  row  may  take  the  red,  the  next  row 
the  white,  the  next  red,  the  next  white,  the  next  red,  and 
Walter's  row  white.  Have  you  all  a  sheet?  Now  cut  a 
9-inch  square  from  it. 

* 

{Children  draw  and  ctUoutthe  square.  The  teacher  walks 
about  to  help  those  who  need  her.) 

Teacher  George,  will  you  please  draw  a  large  square  on 
the  front  board? 


{George  does  so.) 
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Teacher  This  is  the  shape  for  a  cornucopia  {shows  a 
paper  triangle  the  right  site).  How  can  we  get  a  shape  like 
that  out  of  a  square?  ' 

Percy    Draw  a  line  from  comer  to  comer. 

Teacher  George,  will  you  please  do  what  Percy  said? 
{He  does  so.)  Is  that  right,  children?  Does  anyone  know 
what  we  call  a  line  like  that? 

Mildred    A  diagonal. 

Teacher  Yes.  Please  draw  a  diagonal  lightly  on  your 
square. 

{Each  child  does  so.) 

Teacher  Now  what  ought  we  to  do? 
Harold  Cut  the  two  triangles  apart. 
Teacher    You  may  all  do  that. 

{Children  ad  on  the  Une) 

Teacher  I  will  choose  some  one  from  each  row  to  go 
down  his  line  and  see  if  all  the  triangles  are  rightly  cut. 

{She  chooses  a  earful  child  from  each  row  to  inspect. 
Cldldren  who  have  made  a  mistake  are  given  another  sheet.) 

Teacher  To  make  a  cornucopia,  you  must  each  have  one 
red  and  one  white  triangle.    How  can  we  manage  that? 

JuUa    Change  with  some  one  near  us. 

Teacher  Harold's  row  and  Rose's  row  may  change 
across;  John's  row  and  Doris's  row;  Robert's  row  and 
Walter's.  Now  have  you  each  one  red  and  one  white 
triangle? 

Walter  This  white  one  that  John  gave  me  is  dirty  and 
not  cut  well. 

Teacher  Here  is  a  good  piece.  John,  Walter  gave  you  a 
fine  triangle  and  you  should  have  been  more  cardul  to  give 
him  one. 

Teacher  Now  we  will  fold  the  red  triangle.  I  will  do 
it  with  you.  If  you  have  any  trouble  in  imderstanding, 
look  up  at  mine. 

Note  Childieii  learn  best  bv  imitation.  Verbal  directions  are 
hard  for  them  to  follow,  as  for  adults.  Shew  them  instead  of  UUing 
them. 

Teacher  Fold  to  the  middle.  Unfold.  Fold  each  edge 
in  to  the  middle.  Unfold.  Now  you  have  three  creases 
and  four  divisions.  Hold  up  the  triangles,  please.  Yes, 
they  are  all  right.  Now  fold  the  white  one  in  the  same 
way. 

{This  is  done.) 

Teacher  Put  the  white  piece  inside  and  the  red  one 
outside.  Then  fold  them  so  that  the  two  outside  sections 
cross  over  each  other.  Make  a  hole  about  ^  inch  down, 
here  between  the  two  comers.  Now  we  will  put  in  the 
ties  {passes  them  out). 

Note    The  ties  may  have  been  cut  during  a  previous  arithmetic 


Teacher  Put  them  through  the  hole  you  made.  Tie 
a  double  knot  close  to  the  paper,  and  another  one  at  the 
ends  to  hang  the  cornucopia.  Now  they  are  finished  and 
ready  to  fill  with  our  candy  when  we  make  it  next  week. 

II    Uncooked  Candy 

Recipe 
Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  stiff. 

Stir  in  confectioner's  sugar  until  of  a  consistency  to  shape. 
Add  either  peppermint  flavoring  or  cracked  nuts. 

Things  Needed 
Eggs. 

Confectioner's  sugar. 
Pq>permint  flavoring. 


Cracked  nuts. 

Large  dean  papers. 

Egg  beaters,  plates,  cup,  two  mixing  bowls,  spoons. 

Note  The  project  should  have  been  thoroughly  discussed,  flavor- 
ing decided  upon,  recipe  placed  on  the  board  and  copied,  before  candy 
lesson  is  given. 

Teacher    Who  has  heard  of  Spotless  Town? 

{Children  offer  various  explanations  and  Spotless  Town  is 
discussed.) 

Teacher  Since  we  are  going  to  be  candy  makers,  we 
must  have  Spotless  Town  here  in  our  schoolroom.  At 
recess  please  wash  yoiu:  hands  thoroughly  for  the  candy 
making. 

{Ajter  recess.) 

Teacher  Who  knows  how  to  break  ^;gs  and  separate 
the  whites  and  yolks?  Miriam,  will  you  do  it?  Drop 
each  yolk  into  this  cup  and  put  the  whites  into  one  of  the 
bowls. 

{Miriam  breaks  the  eggs  and  puts  the  whites  into  the  large 
dish  and  the  yolks  into  the  smaU  ones.) 

Teacher  Paul  and  Lester,  will  you  come  and  add  sugar? 
Stir  it  in  little  by  little. 

{The  boys  add  sugar  until  the  mixture  is  quite  stiff.) 

Teacher  Now,  boys,  put  half  into  the  other  bowl. 
Jeanne,  will  you  put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  peppermint 
flavoring  into  one  bowl  and  stir  it  in  well.  Robert,  will 
you  stir  the  nuts  we  cracked  into  the  other  mixture. 

{This  is  done.) 
• 

Teacher  Now  we  are  ready  to  make  the  candy.  This 
long  table  will  be  a  good  place  to  work  on.  And  here  are  the 
large  papers  fpr  molding-boards.  Three  of  jrou  can  work 
at  one  molding-board.  Myrtle,  will  you  arrange  the  chil- 
dren at  the  tables?  John,  will  you  ^ake  powdered  sugar 
from  the  bag  on  each  molding-board?  Catharine,  will  you 
put  the  plates  along  the  middle  of  the  table? 

Note  With  a  large  class,  half  or  fewer  should  work  at  once.  If 
there  is  no  table,  desks  can  be  used,  eq>edally  the  teacher's  desk. 

Teacher  I  will  show  you  how  to  shape  the  candy.  Take 
a  small  bit  like  this.  Roll  it  on  a  little  sugar.  Shape  it 
with  the  tips  of  yoiu:  fingers  and  lay  it  on  a  plate.  Here  is 
another  one  of  a  different  shape.  {Illustrates  as  she  talks.) 
Now  I  will  put  some  of  this  candy  dough  on  each  paper, 
and  you  may  b^;in.  Work  carefully  and  as  fast  as  you 
can.  Do  not  play  with  the  candy  dough.  Put  the  pieces 
on  the  plates  so  that  they  do  not  touch  any  other  piece. 

{The  class  makes  the  candy.  After  the  lesson  it  is  put  in  a 
cool  place  to  harden.) 

Cleaning  up  after  the  Candy  Making 

Teacher  Please  wipe  your  hands  clean  on  these  paper 
napkins.  As  you  are  just  going  home  you  can  wash  them 
there.  Who  has  sugar  left?  James,  please  take  a  spoon 
and  put  what  is  left  back  in  the  bag.  Will  the  children 
in  Christine's  row  put  the  plates  of  candy  on  the  shelves 
carefully,  fold  the  paper  quite  small,  and  put  it  in  the  waste- 
basket.  Thomas,  will  you  and  Myron  wash  off  the  table? 
Who  will  wash  the  dishes?  These  two  girls  may  do  it. 
The  rest  may  go  for  their  wraps  and  get  ready  to  go  home. 


Gifts  from  the  hand  are  silver  and  gold,  but  the  heart 
irives  that  which  neither  silver  nor  gold  can  huy.r—Beecher.. 
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Schoolroom  Decorations 

Johanna  Hokn 

Author  of  Poster  and  Sand-Table  Work  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

(AUiiglitivBMrvDd) 


Christmas 

The  decorations  for  this  month  are  more  elaborate.  This 
work  is  begun  immediately  after  the  Thanksgiving  holidays. 
The  Christmas  posters,  the  one  illustrating  Santa  Claus  on 
Ss  Way,  and  the  other  The  Shepherd  and  The  Wise  Men, 
are  made  by  the  children  and  consist  diiefly  of  cutting  to 
line  with  the  aid  of  the  Johanna  Holm  Foster  patterns.  The 
mountings  are  black  in  both  posters  and  the  sleigh,  Santa 
Claus  and  reindeer  are  tinted  lightly  with  colored  crayons. 
The  Shepherd  and  Wise  Men  are  cut  out  of  white  paper 
with  no  coloring. 

The  sand-table  illustrates  Santa's  home  in  the  far  north 
and  the  Brownies  aiding  him  m  his  preparation  to  visit  the 
children  of  all  coimtries. 

Some  of  the  gifts  made  were  calendars  with  'the  large 
poppy  as  illustrated,  little  book  marks  and  napkin  rings. 


The  Santa  Claus  mask  was  made  for  the  little  bxotber  or 
sister.  A  small  Christmas  tree  was  planted  in  a  jaidiniiR 
and,  with  the  red  and  green  festoons  and  bells,  completed 
the  decorations  of  the  room. 


ChrUtmas 


Lo,  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast! 

Let  every  man  be  jdly; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  an  our  neighbors'  chimneys  sm<^e, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning: 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  dboke 
And  an  their  spits  are  turning. 
Mthout  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 
And  if,  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 
Well  bury  it  in  a  Chnstmas  pye 

And  evermore  be  meny. —  Wiikers 
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Using  the  Sand-Table  Effectively     V 

The  Wise  Men  in  the  Desert 


Jessie  Wakeman  and  Alle  MacLoughlin 


Our  sand-table  for  December  represents  the  desert  —  an 
oads  with  three  palm  trees,  the  old  camel  resting  in  their 
scanty  shade  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  and  one  of  the  ^se 
Men,  half  kneding,  half  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  his  tent 
that  he  has  fashioned  from  his  rugs,  his  eyes  turned  toward 
the  east  as  the  great  star  that  he  has  been  following  gradu- 
ally disappears  in  the  break  of  the  dawn. 

Or  who  "knows,  perhaps  he  is  watching  the  late  simset 
and  looking  for  the  coming  of  that  star  that  is  to  guide  him 
through  the  night. 

Anyway,  he  is  kneeling  with  arms  outstretched  toward 
his  unknown  goal  —  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  and  the  wee 
Christ  Child. 

During  the  month  of  Christmas,  I  love  to  tell  my  First 
Grade  children  this  story  as  I  read  it  in  "Ben  Hur,"  of 
how  the  three  Wise  Men  found  each  other  in  the  desert  and 
finished  their  quest  together. 

The  trees  are  made  from  sticks  foimd  by  the  bo^  in  the 
school  yard  and  these  were  18,  20  and  22  inches  high. 

The  leaves  about  6  and  9  inches  long,  were  a  very  dark 
green,  cut  free-hand  from  manila  paper  —  the  result  of  a 
drawing  and  coloring  lesson. 

The  pond  was  of  ^(ass,  the  sand  hdlowed  out  underneath 
to  give  depth.  The  camel  was  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  but 
any  toy  camel  would  do,  or  one  modeled  out  of  clay. 

AlasI  and  alasl  the  tent  was  made  of  rugs  that  came 
with  cigarettes.  They  were  excellent  miniatures  of  good 
design  of  Persian  rugs  and  added  a  wonderful  bit  of  color 
to  the  whole  table. 

The  little  man  was  modeled  by  one  of  the  children  out  of 
day  and  was  not  only  easily  made^  but  you  can  see,  it  was 
most  representative  of  the  story,  as  the  figure  kneels  and 
stretches  his  arms  out  in  prayer  and  longing,  as  is  still 
the  custom  even  of  the  Persians  of  to-day. 

This  figure  was  the  best,  chosen  from  a  lesson  in  clay 
modeling  of  the  three  Wise  Men  by  the  school. 

The  whole  is  not  at  all  hard  to  make,  it  is  the  work  of  the 
children,  it  is  most  effective  and  the  story  is  beautiful. 
The  only  thing  to  to  be  careful  about  is  to  keep  everything 
in  proportion. 

Incdentally,  it  carries  with  it  just  as  much  of  information 
about  deserts,  palm  trees,  camds,  Persian  rugs  and  flat- 
roofed  houses  as  you  wish  to  furnish.  The  story  (in  ou-t 
line)  that  I  tell  is  this: 

In  that  land  so  strange  to  us,  where  there  is  so  little  rain, 


the  roofo  of  the  houses  are  flat  and  people  spend  much  time 
on  them,  even  sleeping  there  sometimes.  In  consequence, 
they  studied  a  great  deal  about  the  stars,  and  w^  the 
great  star  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Wise  Men  who  knew  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
King  of  nations,  recognized  it,  and  mounting  their  camels 
and  choosing  gifts  worthy  the  great  King  that  they  ex- 
pected to  see,  they  started  to  follow  it. 

This  makes  the  best  of  introductions  for  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  The  Wise  Men,  unknown  to  each  other, 
meet  in  the  desert  and  finally  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  see 
Herod,  journey  on  the  few  miles  farther  to  Bethlehem,  find 
the  Hdy  Babe  in  the  cave  in  the  hillside,  where  they  lay 
their  gifts  at  His  feet  as  they  adore  Him. 


The  Flag  in  the  First  Grade 

All  the  world  has  its  attention  upon  the  American  flag 
at  this  time.  Can  we  not  do  much  to  arouse  patriotism 
and  love  for  our  flag  by  giving  the  dbildren  in  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade  a  chance  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  design?  We  can  hardly  expect  a  little  child  to 
paint  or  even  draw  a  flag  correctly  if  he  doesn't  know  its 
anatomy.  In  order  to  get  this  Iwowledge  I  suggest  the 
following  method  which  I  have  found  simple  and  most 
helpful.  E^ach  child  makes  one  stripe  of  the  Ssig  so  that 
when  it  is  completed  all  have  had  a  share  in  the  work,  and 
a  real  sense  of  ownership  follows. 

Material  —  coated  paper  of  red,  white  and  blue  cut 
in  strips  four  indies  by  one  half  inch.  Enough  material 
is  given  to  each  child  for  a  stripe  and  made  into  rings  and 
chains  the  usual  way  —  each  stripe  having  foiuteen  Imks. 


lit  stripe- 
2d       ^ 

-  5  blue 
6     " 

rings 

Sthstripe- 
9th      ^ 

- 14  white  rings 
14  red      ~ 

3d       " 

6     " 

« 

10th      " 

14  white     " 

4th     " 

6      " 

« 

nth      " 

14  red 

6th      " 

6      " 

« 

12th      " 

14  white     " 

6th     " 

6      " 

(1 

13th      " 

14  red 

7th      " 

6      " 

« 

Tlw  WlKlffenln 


The  stripes  are  pinned  to  burlap  or  heavy  paper  and 
Dennison  white  stars  are  pasted  on  the  blue  rings.  Through 
the  one  at. the  extreme  left  slip  a  piece  of  Bogus  paper 
thirty-six  inches  by  two  inches.  If  the  stripes  are  put  in 
place  at  the  dictation  of  the  children  you  wiU  find  they  re- 
member very  easily  how  many  red  and  how  many  white 
ones  there  are  and  each  morning  the  ^'salute''  is  given  with 
real  pleasure.  Digitized  by  Lrr OOglC 
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A  Year  with  the  Fables     IV 


Grace  Norton  Whittaker 

(Supplementary  Reading  {or  Third  Grade) 


The  Lion,  the  Fox  and  the 
Wolf 

ALL  the  animals  once  made  their  home  in  a  large  for- 
est. The  Fox,  the  Wolf,  the  Jackal,  the  Lion  and 
a  great  many  others  lived  there. 
For  a  long  time  they  all  lived  in  peace.  But  one 
day  the  Fox  caught  a  big,  fat  goose.  The  Wolf  came  along 
just  as  he  was  about  to  eat  it.  "Here,  here,"  he  cried, 
"that  is  mine  I  I  almost  had  it  when  you  frightened  me. 
I  turned  to  look  at  you.  The  goose  flew  away.  You  fol- 
lowed it  and  caught  it,  but  it's  mine." 

"That  is  not  true,"  said  the  Fox.  "I  have  not  been 
near  you  to-day." 

"Believe  me  or  not,"  growled  the  Wolf.  "I  do  not  care. 
I  am  stronger  than  you.  I  shall  take  the  goose.  Help 
yourself  if  you  can."  The  himgry  Fox  looked  on  while 
the  Wolf  ate  the  goose.    Not  even  a  bone  was  left  for  him. 

The  Fox  was  very  himgry.  He  went  away  saying, 
"Very  well,  Wolf,  you  ate  the  goose,  but  you  shall  pay 
dearly  for  tiiat  dinner." 

"Ha,  hal  laughed  the  Wolf.  "What  can  you  do?" 
But  he  felt  afraid  after  that  for  he  knew  that  the  Fox  was 
very  cunning. 

The  king  of  the  forest  was  a  very  large  and  strong  Lion. 
He  had  ruled  the  animals  many  years,  but  at  last  he  became 
ilL  He  was  very  cross  then.  All  the  animals  feared  him. 
The  Fox  kept  away  from  him  as  much  as  he  dared.  The 
Wolf  saw  this  and  said  to  the  king,  "Our  friend,  the  Fox, 
does  not  come  to  see  you  often.  He  does  not  ask  how  you 
are.  I  fear  that  he  is  planning  mischief  now  that  you  are 
so  ill.    He  hopes  to  be  king  himself." 

"What!  Would  the  rascal  dare  to  try  that!"  said  the 
Lion.  "I  will  have  him  brought  before  me.  Jackal, 
Jackal,  bring  the  Fox  to  mel" 

The  Jackal  went  at  once.  He  found  the  Fox  at  home. 
"Come,  Fox,"  he  said,  "the  king  of  the  forest  is  very  angry 
with  you.    He  wishes  to  see  you  at  once." 

"If  I  must,  I  must,"  answered  the  Fox.  "But  I  think 
I  know  who  has  been  making  trouble  for  me." 

"Who  did?"  asked  the  Jackal? 

"It  was  your  friend,  the  Wolf." 

"He  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  replied  the  Jackal,  "but  come, 
we  must  go." 

They  were  soon  at  the  home  of  the  Lion.  As  soon  as 
the  Fox  was  brought  in  the  king  said,  "Fox,  why  have  you 
not  been  to  see  yoiu:  sick  king?  Do  you  hope  he  will  die? 
Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  king  then?  You  foolish 
thing!  The  other  animals  would  eat  you  before  you  had 
been  king  a  minute." 

"No,  no,  your  majesty,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  have  been  very  anxious  about  you.  I  have  not  been 
here,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  because  I  have  been  far  away." 

"What  right  had  you  to  go  away  when  your  king  was 
so  ill?" 

"I  went,  your  majesty,  because  I  love  you  so  dearly. 
I  went  to  see  a  great  doctor.  He  told  me  what  would  make 
you  well  again." 

"O  indeedl  Then  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  so  cross  with 
you.    Tell  me  quickly  what  to  do.'* 

"The  great  doctor  said  he  knew  of  but  one  thing  that 
would  save  your  life,  but  that  is  very  easy  to  get." 

"Hurry!"  cried  the  Lion.    "Tell  me." 

"He  said  that  you  must  wrap  yourself  in  the  skin  of 
a  Wolf  that  had  just  been  killed." 

The  Lion  did  not  wait  to  thank  the  Fox,  but  dragged  the 
Wolf  to  him  and  killed  him  at  once.  Soon  the  king  was 
wrapped  in  the  Wolf's  skin. 

"  I  will  go  to  tell  all  the  animals.    Your  majesty  will  soon 


be  well  and  we  will  have  a  great  feast,"  said  the  Fox  as  he 
slipped  away. 

Presentation 

(a)  To  classes  able  to  read  the  story  fluently. 
Material  —  Pictures  of  animals  named  in  the  story. 
Method  —  Ask  a  few  questions  to  bring  out  the  char- 

acteristics  of  each.  Our  lesson  to-day  is  about  these  ani- 
mals. Read  the  title.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason 
for  the  order  in  which  the  animals  are  named?  After  we 
read  the  story  I  shall  ask  you  this  question  again. 

Read  silently  to  find  why  the  Fox  and  Wolf  were  ene- 
mies. Tell  me  why  the  Fox  did  not  like  the  Wolf.  Why  did 
the  Wolf  not  like  the  Fox?  John  may  read  aloud.  Veiy 
good.  James  may  read  what  the  Fox  said,  Jane  may  read 
the  Wolf's  words  and  Mary  may  read  the  rest.  What  re- 
venge do  you  think  the  Fox  will  take? 

Read  silently  to  find  out  who  was  king  and  what  the 
Fox  did.    What  did  he  do  and  why?    Read  aloud,  Sarah. 

Read  to  learn  what  the  Wolf  told  the  Lion.  WTiat  did 
he  tell  him?    Read  aloud,  Mary. 

Find  out  what  the  Lion  said  and  did.  Tell  me  what  it 
was.    Read  it  aloud,  Anna. 

Read  silently  the  Conversation  between  the  Jackal  and  the 
Fox.  Tell  me  what  was  said.  Mary  may  read  for  the 
Jackal  and  Charles  for  the  Fox.  Arthur  may  read  the 
descriptive  part. 

Find  out  what  the  Lion  said  to  the  Fox.  Tell  me  what 
was  said.    Read  it  aloud,  Grace. 

-  Read  silently  till  you  find  out  what  excuse  the  Fox  made 
for  being  away.  What  was  it?  John  may  be  the  Lion  and 
Clara  the  Fox.    Read  aloud. 

Finish  the  story.  How  did  it  end?  Read  aloud,  Bertha. 
Do  you  see  any  reason  for  the  order  of  names  in  the  title 
now?  What  is  it?  Do  you  think  the  Wolf  deserved  his 
death?    Why? 

(b)  For  classes  to  which  the  story  offers  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  new  words  or  ideas,  or  both. 

Material  may  be  the  same  as  in  (a)  and  be  used  in  much 
the  same  manner  till  the  Question  which  motivates  the 
reading  as  well  as  limits  it  is  given.  With  this  class  the 
first  reading  unit  should  be  shorter  and  the  directions  as 
follows: 

Read  to  find  who  came  just  as  the  Fox  was  ready  to 
eat.  As  you  read  look  for  the  Jackal.  (Write  word  on 
board.)    Tell  me  what  you  read.    Read  it  aloud.) 

Read  silently  till  you  find  what  part  of  the  goose  the  Fox 
got.  When  we  think  what  a  person  has  said  is  true  we  say 
we  believe  him.  (Write  believe  on  board.)  Do  you  find 
the  word?    What  part  did  the  Fox  get?    Read  aloud. 

Read  till  you  find  if  the  Wolf  was  ever  afraid  of  the  Fox. 
The  very  last  word  describes  the  Fox.  We  say  he  is  cun- 
ning. (Write  on  board.)  Was  he  ever  afraid?  Why? 
Read  aloud. 

Read  silently  till  you  learn  what  the  Wolf  said  to  the 
Lion.  The  king  made  all  the  animals  obey  him  or  he 
ruled  them.  (Write  ruled  on  board.)  Look  for  the  word 
when  you  are  reading.  The  animals  were  all  afraid  of  the 
Lion  or  they  feared  him.  (Underscored  words  are  to  be 
written  as  the  teacher  talks.)  Find  the  word.  Tell  me 
what  was  said.    Read  aloud. 

Find  out  all  the  Jackal  said  to  the  Fox.  Here  is  a  word 
that  may  trouble  you.  It  means  answered.  Look  for  it. 
(Write  replied.)    Tell  me  what  was  said.    Read  aloud. 

Read  till  you  find  what  excuse  the  Fox  made  to  the 
Lion  for  not  visiting  him.  The  Lion  told  the  Fox  that  he 
could  be  king  but  a  very  short-  time.  How  long  was  it? 
Yes,  a  minute.  Look  at  the  word  carefully.  The  Fox  said 
that  he  was  afraid  that  the  Lion  would  not  get  well  —  that 
he  had  been  anxious  about  him.  Look  Jor  the  word. 
What  was  the  Fox's  excuse?    Read  aloudff  IC 
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Read  silently  till  you  find  out  what  the  Fox  said  would 
cure  the  lion.  What  was  it?  Do  you  think  the  Fox  ever 
went  to  a  doctor?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

Finish  the  story.  How  does  it  end?  Do  you  think  the 
Wolf  deserved  his  fate?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

We  will  now  read  all  the  story.  Caroline  may  read 
the  Lion's  part;  William,  the  Wolfs;  Joe,  the  Fox's; 
Alfred,  the  Jackal*s  and  Elizabeth  may  read  the  descrip- 
tions. 

Questions  (Leading  to  oral  reproduction  and  prepara- 
tory to  dramatization.) 
Why  were  the  Wolf  and  Fox  enemies?  Repeat  all  you 
remember  of  the  conversation  between  them.  What  did 
the  Wolf  tell  the  Lion?  Repeat  their  conversation.  Whom 
did  the  Lion  send  after  the  Fox  and  what  was  said  when  they 
met?  Tell  of  the  meeting  between  the  Fox  and  the  Lion. 
How  does  the  story  end?    Tell  all  the  story. 

Dramatization  for  Fourth  Grade 

Alice  may  write  the  title  of  our  play.  How  do  you 
like  the  placing?  Could  you  have  named  a  better  title? 
What  shall  we  write  next?  Name  the  characters.  How 
shall  we  arrange  them?  Jane  may  write  the  list.  How 
many  scenes  wUl  be  necessary?  Where  is  the  first  and  what 
happens  in  it?  The  second?  Third?  Fourth?  Where 
is  the  first  scene?  How  shall  it  be  placed?  Mary  may 
write  it.  Where  shall  we  have  the  Fox  and  the  Wolf  when 
the  play  begins?  James  may  write  this  on  the  board. 
Tell  him  where  to  place  it.  Let  us  look  at  what  has  been 
written.    Do  you  see  any  mistakes?    Correct. 

Who  shall  speak  first?  What  do  you  think  he  wiU  say? 
Mary  may  tell.  Anne  may  tell.  Charles?  Class,  which 
do  you  like  best?  Why?  Would  you  like  to  change  it 
in  any  way  before  it  is  written?  Show  us  where  it  should 
be  written.  John  may  write  it,  and  we  will  decide  what  the 
Fox  shall  reply.  Work  in  this  way  to  get  the  drama  from 
the  children,  helping  them  to  correct  and  polish  when  neces- 
sary. Guard  against  mistakes  in  every  possible  way,  but 
if  one  is  made  correct  quietly  without  calling  attention  to 
the  incorrect  form. 


Lion 
Fox 


characters 


Jackal 

WOL? 


Scene  I  —  In  the  Forest 
{Fox  is  about  to  eat  a  goose.    Enter  Wolf) 

Wolf    Stopl    Stop!    That  goose  is  mine. 

Fox    How  does  that  happen?    I  just  killed  it. 

Wolf  I  was  just  going  to  catch  it  when  you  frightened 
me.  While  I  was  looking  at  you  the  goose  flew  away.  You 
followed  it  and  caught  it. 

Fox    That's  not  so.    I  haven't  been  near  you  to-day. 

Wolf  Never  mind.  I'm  the  stronger.  I  shall  take 
it.  Help  yourself  if  you  can.  {Takes  goose  and  eats  it  while 
Fox  looks  on.) 

Fox  {to  himself)  Not  even  a  bone  leftl  {To  Wolf) 
You've  had  the  goose,  but  you'll  pay  well  for  it. 

Wolf    Ha,  ha!    What  can  you  do?    {Exit  Fox.) 

Scene  —  At  the  Court  of  the  Lion 
{Lion  seated  near  the  center  of  stage.    Wolf  standing  near.) 

Wolf  How  is  your  majesty  this  morning?  Much  better, 
I  hope. 

Lion    No,  I  am  very  ill,  I  fear. 

*Wolf  How  sad  the  animals  will  be  when  I  tell  them. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  so  anxious  to  have  you  well  again. 

Lion    Why  do  you  say  "nearly  all"? 

Wolf  I  am  sqrry  to  tell  bad  news,  your  majesty,  but  I 
fear  that  the  Fox  is  glad  that  you  are  ill. 

Lion    Why  do  you  think  so? 

Wolf  He  does  not  come  here  often,  he  does  not  even 
inquire  about  you.    I  fear  he  is  planning  mischief. 


Lion    What  can  it  be? 

Wolf  I  think  he  hopes  to  be  king  when  your  majesty 
dies  or  perhaps  before. 

Lion  The  villain!  Would  he  dare  to  plot  against  me! 
I  will  have  him  brought  here  at  once.  {CaUpj  Jackal, 
Jackal !  {Enter  Jackal)  Here,  Jackal,  bring  the  Fox  to  me 
immediately. 

Jackal    Yes,  your  majesty.    {Exit.) 

Scene  III  —  In  another  Part  of  the  Forest 
{Fox  near  the  center  of  the  stage.    Enter  Jackal.) 

Fox  Good-morning,  friend  Jackal.  What  brings  you 
out  so  early? 

Jackal  The  king  of  the  forest  wants  you  to  come  to  him 
at  once.    He  Ls  very  angry  with  you. 

Fox  If  I  must  go,  I  must,  but  I  think  I  know  who  made 
all  this  trouble  for  me. 

Jackal    Who  was  it? 

Fox    It  was  your  friend,  the  Wolf. 

Jackal  He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  But  come,  we  must 
be  going  or  I  shaJl  lose  my  head.  His  majesty's  illness  has 
not  improved  his  temper.    {Exit  Jackal  and  Fox) 

Scene  IV  —  Same  as  Scene  II 

{Lion  on  throne,  Wolf  stands  near  by.  Enter  Jackal, 
followed  by  Fox.) 

Lim  Well  done,  Jackal.  You  brought  the  villain 
quickly.  You  may  go  now.  {Exit  Jackal)  {To  Fox) 
Fox,  I  bear  strange  things  of  yout 

Fox    And  may  I  ask  what  your  majesty  has  heard? 

lAon  I  have  heard  that  you  hope  to  be  king  when  I 
die  or  perhaps  before. 

Fox  Does  yoiu:  majesty  believe  such  tales  of  me?  I 
assiure  you  that  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Lion  But  you  have  not  been  to  see  me.  You  have  not 
even  inquired  about  me. 

Fox    True,  your  majesty,  but  I  have  been  far  away. 

Lion  Why  should  you  be  away  when  yoiu:  king  is  so 
iU? 

Fox  I  went  because  I  love  yoiu:  majesty  so  dearly.  I 
traveled  far  to  see  a  great  physician.  He  told  me  what 
would  make  you  well  again. 

Lyon  I  am  sorry  that  I  doubted  you.  Fox.  Tell  me 
quickly  how  I  may  get  well. 

Fox  The  great  doctor  said  but  one  thing  was  needed 
and  that  is  so  easy  to  get  that  your  life  is  saved. 

Lion    Hiury!    Hurry! 

Fox  He  said  that  you  must  wrap  yourself  in  the  skin 
of  a  Wolf  that  had  just  been  kiUed. 

Lion  {jumps  towards  Wolf  who  runs  off  stage  followed  by 
Lion,  who  soon  returns  wrapping  skin  around  him)  There, 
I  shall  soon  be  well. 

Fox  Yes,  your  majesty.  I  will  go  now.  I  will  call 
all  the  animals.  We  will  have  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  your 
recovery.    {Exit  Fox.) 

Spelling  for  Fourth  Grade 

List  —  Frightened,  catch,  caught,  haven't,  I'm,  majesty, 
anxious,  center,  notice,  inquire,  mischief,  once,  improved, 
villain,  believe,  physician,  doubted,  wrap,  honor,  recovery. 

With  Friday  as  review  day  this^list  will  furnish  work  for  a 
week. 

Teach  the  spelling  lesson  in  class  instead  of  testing  in  that 
period  imtil  the  children  have  learned  to  follow  the  methop 
for  themselves.  Even  then  it  is  well  to  do  some  of  the  work 
in  class,  "lest  we  forget." 

The  children  should  feel  the  need  of  knowing  how  to 
spell  these  w^ords  before  they  are  taken  up  in  the  spelling 
class.  This  will  come  to  them  in  the  written  language. 
The  words  which  the  children  ask  to  have  spelled  for  them 
in  this  class  should  be  placed  on  the  board.    This  list^ould 
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be  kq>t  and  more  time  given  to  drill  in  the  period  especially 
devoted  to  spelling. 

To  fix  the  word  in  memoiy,  the  eyes,  ears  and  muscles 
should  each  do  their  share  of  the  woii:.  It  seems  natural 
to  appeal  to  the  eye  first,  but  too  much  attention  is  given' 
to  the  statement  that  good  q>elling  is  the  result  of  eye 
training.  While  the  majority  mav  be  eye-minded,  the  weak 
minority  are  not,  and  they  need  the  aid  of  ears  and  muscles. 
Then,  too,  we  are  encouraging  the  former  class  to  put  an 
unnecessary  strain  upon  an  alr^y  overworked  organ  —  the 
eye  —  when  a  more  symmetrical  development  would  take 
place  if  the  ear  and  muscles  received  more  attention. 

Method  I  wonder  why  we  could  not  spell  this  word  to* 
day  when  we  were  writing  our  language  lesson?^  (Place 
frightened  on  the  board.)  Can  you  find  anything  difficult, 
Fied?  Yes,  gh  is  silent.  We  must  remember  that  it  is 
right  here  between  i  and  t.  Look  at  it  carefully.  What 
oUier  trouble?  Yes,  we  bear  the  n  plainly,  but  the  e  is  not 
so  clear.  Look  again.  Yes,  we  hear  the  d  but  not  the  e. 
Look  at  the  word  and  as  you  look  write  it  in  the  air.  Close 
your  eyes.    Can  you  see  each  letter  clearly?    (Erase  words.) 

You  may  step  to  the  board.  Write  the  word.  (Teacher 
notes  mistakes  as  the  children  write.)  Be  seated.  Some 
one  made  a  mistake  so  I  shall  write  it  again.  Look  care- 
fully. Let  us  spell  it  aloud.  Again.  Qace  more.  Whis- 
per it  so  that  you  can  hear.  (Erase  word.)  Write  it  on 
paper  three  times.  I  see  a  mistake, so  I  will  put  iton  the 
board  again  and  each  may  study  it  in  the  way  that  helps 
him  most.  (A  child  soon  learns  which  is  the  best  way  for 
him  to  study.) 

Proceed  wiUi  the  other  words  in  the  same  way,  pointing 
out  difficulties  if  the  children  are  unable  to  do  so.  Some 
teachers  write  the  difficult  part  with  red  crayon,  but  it  is 
the  writer's  experience  that  the  device  is  a  success  only 
when  used  occasionally. 

Pemhanship  for  FoxmiH  Grade 

I  noticed  when  we  were  copying  our  drama  that  there 
was  one  word  that  no  one  in  the  class  wrote  well.    Can  you 


think  what  it  was?  I  will  write  it  and  then  you  may  teU  me 
what  part  you  think  you  made  poorly.  (Write  Fox.) 
Yes,  you  are  right.  The  F  was  not  well  made.  I  will  make 
it  again  and  show  you  where.  (Teacher  writes  as  she  talks.) 
Some  of  us  are  careless  with  the  curves  at  the  top,  but  more 
made  a  mistake  in  this  curve  at  the  bottom.  Then  I 
noticed  that  the  o's  were  too  flat  here  and  that  this  con- 
necting line  was  not  brought  to  the  top  and  this,(rf  course, 
spoiled  our  x. 

Watch  me  while  I  write  it  again.  Write  it  on  your 
papers.  (Teacher  gives  individual  criticism  as  piq>ils 
wnte.)  Lay  down  tihe  pens.  Our  F's  are  much  better,  but 
I  still  find  trouble  here.  (Illustmted.)  Look  again.  Take 
pens.  Write.  Look  at  your  language  papers  and  see  if 
you  can  find  a  word  that  needs  practice.  Yes,  the  k  in 
Jackal  is  not  good.  Lay  down  your  papers  and  we  will 
look  at  the  form  on  the  board.  We  have  Uttle  trouble  with 
this  long  loop.  (Teacher  writes  as  she  talks),  but  we  make 
the  little  loop  at  the  side  too  large  and  forget  that  this  line 
from  it  has  the  same  slant  as  the  loop.  Look  carefully 
while  I  write  it  once  more.  Take  pens.  Write.  Wat^ 
me  as  I  write  it  again.  Where  can  yours  be  improved? 
Write  it  again. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
driU  exercises  for  movement,  but  to  improve  the  letter 
forms.  The  child  writes  poorly  for  two  reasons.  Tlie 
first  is  lack  of  muscular  control  which  the  drill  exercises 
tend  to  overcome  and  the  second  is  because  of  a  very  impa- 
fect  or  hazy  picture  of  the  letter.  The  suggestior  s  given  are 
Intended  to  aid  in  overcoming  this  latter  defect. 

Perhaps  it  is  imnecessary  to  say  Uiat  the  ttSLdber  must 
have  studied  and  practiced  the  making  of  the  form  till  she 
can  make  one  very  near  to  perfection  before  she  attenq>ts 
to  correct  mistakes  in  others. 

The  words  given  are  only  suggestions.  Each  teacher 
must  look  over  the  work  of  her  grade  and  decide  which  are 
the  most  common  mistakes  and  then  endeavor  to  correct 
them.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  correcting  too  many  in 
any  one  lesson. 
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Making  a  Game  of  Language 


Madge  Anderson 

(Book  rights  reienred) 


THESE  games  will  provide  a  means  of  training  chil- 
dren in  oral  expression.    They  are  planned  to  en- 
tertain the  children  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
them  exercise  in  talking.    The  gdmes  furm'sh  not 
only  something  to  talk  about  but  also  the  absorbing  at- 
mosphere necessary  for  spontaneity  of  expression. 

FOUR  SENTENCE  GAMES 
Telling  the  News 

The  first  player  starts  the  game  by  saying,  "Have  you 
heard  about  the  fire?''  (Or  about  anythmg  else  that  will 
make  conversation.)  Then  each  player  in  turn  must  tell 
in  a  sentence  something  about  the  &:e.  (Or  about  what- 
ever the  subject  is?)  If  a  pupil  fails  to  give  a  correct  sen- 
tence in  his  turn,  he  is  "out." 

The  game  goes  around  the  class  until  the  leader 
is  reach^  or  imtil  three  pupils  in  succession  become  "out." 
Then  another  subject  is  introduced  by  the  question, 
"B^ve  you  heard  about  Jane?"  (Or  whatever  subject 
the  questioner  thinks  to  give.) 

First  and  Last  Word 

One  pupil  speaks  a  sentence  and  fhe  next  pupil  must  give 
a  sentence  whidi  begins  with  the  last  word  of  the  first  pupil's 
sentence.  Then  the  third  pupil  must  give  a  sentence  which 
begins  with  the  last  word  of  tiie  second  sentence,  and  so  on 
aroimd  the  class. 

If  Ae  first  pupil  gives  the  sentence,  "The  trees  are  tall," 
the  next  pupil  may  say,  "Tall  boys  can  pick  apples  from 
high  branches."  In  that  case,  the  third  pupil  may  say 
"Branches  bend  with  heavy  fruit,"  and  the  next  pupil  must 
begin  his  sentence  with  the  word  "fruit." 

If  a  pupil  fails  to  begin  with  the  last  word  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  or  if  he  gives  an  imgrammatical  sentence,  he  must 
pay  a  forfeit  by  spelling  the  word  he  should  have  used. 

Building  a  Sentence 

The  children  make  a  sentence,  each  pupil  in  turn  speaking 
one  word. 

This  game  will  provide  many  surprises  and  some  humor, 
even  when  the  children  try  consciously  to  give  sensible 
additions  to  the  growing  sentence. 

If  the  children  imderstand  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
the  game  may  be  played  by  having  the  leader  start  the 
game  with  a  word  and  then  call  for  an  adjective,  noim, 
verb,  or  whatever  part  of  speech  he  wishes,  from  different 
pupils  to  whom  he  points,  imtil  a  sentence  is  completed. 
For  instance,  if  the  leader  starts  the  sentence  with  the  word 
"The"  and  calls  for  a  noun  and  the  pupil  to  whom  he  points 
says,  "Organ  grinder,"  the  next  pupil  may  say,  "Plays,"  if 
a  verb  is  called  for;  and  the  next  pupil  may  say,  "Music," 
if  a  noun  is  called  for,  or  "Loud"  if  an  adverb  is  demanded 
by  the  leader. 

Heavy  on  the  Right  Word 

The  leader  speaks  a  sentence  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
some  word,  as  "  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  flower."  Then 
each  player  in  turn  repeats  the  sentence  with  exactly  the 


same  emphasis  as  the  player  before  him  gave.  Any  player 
may  change  the  emphasis,  as  "I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful 
flower!"  Then  the  next  player  must  speak  the  sentence 
as  he  emphasized  it,  but  he  must  say  the  sentence  twice  to 
show  that  he  noticed  the  change.  If  he  fails  to  repeat  it  or 
to  notice  the  change^  he  is  "out"  and  the  player  who  made 
the  change  in  emphasis  becomes  the  leader,  giving  a  new 
sentence  with  marked  stress  on  one  word  for  the  rest  to  re- 
peat or  change. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  useful  occasionally  to  suggest 
to  the  leaders  sentences  which  contain  words  in  which 
the  children  need  drill  in  pronoimdng  or  corrected  ver- 
sions of  incorrect  expressions  commonly  used  by  members 
of  the  class. 

A  GAME  OF  DESCRIBING  THINGS 
Riddles 

The  first  child  describes  some  object,  or  person,  or  ani- 
mal, without  teUing  its  name,  and  the  next  child  must 
guess  what  the  first  is  describing.  If  his  guess  is  correct, 
he  may  tell  a  riddle  for  the  next  pupil  to  guess.  If  it  is 
incorrect,  he  is  "out,"  and  must  pay  the  forfeit  of  using 
correctly  in  a  sentence  the  right  word,  which  the  pupil  who 
told  the  riddle  must  announce. 

Suppose  the  first  child  says,  "It  is  gray  and  soft  and  warm 
and  I  love  to  strcdce  its  fur."  If  the  second  child  guesses 
"Cat,"  which  is  right,  he  takes  his  turn  at  describing  some- 
thing. But  if  he  guesses,  "Muff,"  which  is  wrong,  he  is 
"out"  and  must  give  a  sentence  such  as  "The  cat  likes  to 
drink  milk." 

The  Village  Street 

The  shopkeepers  stand  each  beside  a  chair  or  seat  which 
represents  a  shop  in  "the  village  street."  Hie  shopper 
walks  along  the  street,  saying: 

"Here  I  go  down  the  village  street. 
To  the  barber  shop  I  turn  my  feet.'^ 

Instead  of  the  words  "barber  shop"  he  may  say  "grocery 
shop,"  "butcher  shop,"  "shoe  shop,"  "tailor  shop,"  or  any 
shop  that  is  likely  to  be  found  in  a  village  street.  At  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  shop  in  his  rhyme,  he  "tiuns 
his' feet"  toward  one  of  the  shopkeepers  and  the  keeper  of 
that  shop  must  immediately  act  the  part  of  a  barber  (or 
of  whatever  occupation  the  shopper  has  mentioned  in  his 
rhyme),  stropping  his  razor,  tying  a  towel  aroimd  the 
shopper's  neck  and  talking  as  if  he  were  a  barber.  The 
moment  the  shopper  leaves  the  shop,  the  shopkeeper  must 
immediately  cease  his  acting  and  his  talk.  The  shop^ 
keeper  goes  on,  saying,  "Here  I  go  down  the  village  street "— * 
mentioning  another  shop  toward  which  he  "turns  his  feet.'* 

If  the  ^opkeeper  fails  to  stop  talking  and  acting  when 
the  shopper  leaves  his  shop,  he  must  change  places  with  the 
.shopper.  When  all  the  shopkeepers  have  had  a  turn  at 
being  shopper  or  when  all  the  shops  have  been  visited,  the 
game  is  ended.  ,  . 
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December  Blackboard      December  Scenes  for  the  Theatre  Box 


Border  J  ^^  V/i^ 

Ruth  Ash  '—• -• 

Cut  the  trees  and  hoUy'leaves  from  green 
construction  paper  and  the  holly  berries 
and  ribbon  bows  from  bright  red.  To  cut 
the  holly  the  paper  may  be  folded  so  as  to 
cut  two  or  three  leaves  joining.  Have  the 
children  place  the  berries  on  the  leaves  be- 
fore mounting  it  in  the  border.  The  bases 
of  the  trees  are  about  thirty-two  inches 
apart    (For  patterns  see  opposite  page.) 


Chrystemesse  Bells 

Two  sorrie  thynges  there  be  — 

Aye,  three; 

A  neste  from  which  ye  fledgelings  have  been 

taken, 
A  lambe  forsaken, 
A  redde  •  leafe  from  ye   wilde    rose   rudely 

shaken. 

Of  glad  thynges  there  be  more  — 

Aye,  four; 

A  larke  above  ye  old  neste  blithely  singing, 

A  wilde  rose  clinging 

In  safety  to  a  rock,  a  shepherd  bringing 

A  lambe  found  in  his  arms,  and 

Chrystemesse  bells  aringing.  — '  Sel. 


An  Old  Christmas  Carol 

O  wake  ye,  little  children. 

And  be  of  goodly  cheer. 
Yon  sun  so  high  along  the  sky 

Hath  shone  two  thousand  year. 
And  once  it  saw  a  little  chfld 
In  manger  lying  undefiled. 
And  all  about  the  cattle  nuld 

Did  lovingly  draw  near. 
So  wake  ye,  little  children. 

And  be  of  goodly  cheer. 

O  wake  ye,  little  children. 

And  let  each  heart  be  gay. 
Good-wiU  to  men  they  caroled  then. 

And  why  should  ye  delay? 
Awake,  awake,  and  rise  and  sing. 
And  greet  ye  every  living  thing. 
For  man  and  beast  did  greet  your  King 

On  that  first  Christmas  dayl 
Then  wake  ye,  little  children, 

For  this  is  Christmas  day. 

—  Everybody s  Magazine 


For  description  see  page  572  of  November  issue:    For  patterns  sec  next  page   • 
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Ideas  to  Try 


A  Christmas  Idea 

"  Texas  Teacher  " 

Early  in  December  we  begin  discussing  Christmas, 
one'  reason  for  celebrating  it,  and  why  it  is  the  happiest 
season  of  the  year.  I  read  the  Bible  account  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ  and  any  other  good  Christmas  story  in  Primary 
Education.  Then  I  try  to  show  the  children  that  we 
should  make  others  happy  at  Christmas  and  not  just  look 
upon  it  as  a  time  to  receive  presents.  The  county  poor 
farm  is  located  near  us,  so  I  decided  we  would  test  our 
theory  of  giving.  We  got  a  large  box  and  filled  it  with 
candy,  nuts,  fruits,  mittens,  handkerchiefs  and  tops,  with 
bright  berries  and  mistletoe  on  top,  which  gave  the  Christ- 
mas touch.  The  manager  of  the  farm  said  the  children  were 
delighted,  but  I'm  siu*e  that  they  were  no  more  happy 
than  we  were  when  we  packed  the  box. 

Some  of  the  to)^  had  been  used  but  were  in  good  condi- 
tion and  no  one  brought  very  much  of  anything,  so  that 
the.  giving  did  not  embarrass  the  poorer  ones,  as  diey  had  a 
part  in  it  if  they  could  aflFord  only  one  orange  or  a  few  nuts 
from  home. 


Christmas  Treating 

Belmont  Farley 

"Salaries  are  low,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  high,"  i 
said,  as  the  teachers  settled  doWn  to  see  what  the  superin- 
tendent was  going  to  say  on  die  subject  of  Christmas  treats. 
Here  every  head  bobbed  approvingly. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  does  not  affect  oljy 'the  teachers. 
It  is  an  imwelcome  tip  on  parents,  ^Iso,  to  be  aski^d  for 
money  to  contribute  to  a.  teacher's  present;  and  the  pupil 
who  cannot  contribute  feels  that  he  has  not  been  fair  to 
his  fellows,  nor  shown  proper  appreciation  of  his  teachers. 
So  I  feel  that  we  ou^t  to  banish  treats  and  teachers' 
presents  together." 

"But  there  are  some  children  who  have  such  a  little 
Christinas,  and  I  like  to  make  them  happy,"  objected  a 
kind-hearted  primary  teacher. 

This  is  the  way  it  started,  and  it  kept  up  in  this  vein  for 
some  time.    When  it  was  over,  we  had  made  this  com- 


^^:s 


promise.  There  were  some  very  poor  pupils  who  were  to 
have  little  or  no  Christmas.  We  planned  to  make  the 
season  happier  for  these  few,  instead  of  giving  a  small 
amoimt  of  unappreciated  candv  to  so  many. 

We  bought  drums  and  tops,  horses,  dolls,  books,  wagons, 
a  cap,  and  toys  of  all  kinds.  Then  there  was  a  complete 
Christmas  dinner  for  some  children  whose  mother  was  dead, 
and  a  bolt  of  cloth  for  some  fatherless  ones. 

These  things  came  from  Santa  Claus;  and,  where  it  was 
possible,  no  more  definite  information  as  to  the  source  of 
the  gifts  was  given  than  this.  They  were  put  on  the  com- 
munity Christmas  tree. 

We  feel  that  we  have  helped  make  Christmas  blighter  for 
some  little  folks,  and  it  did  not  cost  so  much  as  the  "  treat," 
The  teachers  received  no  gifts.  The  reciprocal  nature  of 
the  matter  seemed  to  appeal  to  all,  and  there  were  no  com- 
plaints from  disappointed  pupils. 


Stories  by  the  Fireplace 

C.E,M. 

If  you  have  no  fireplace  about  which  to  tell  stories,  try 
making  your  own. 

Make  a  drawing  like  that  bdow  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
36"  X  27".  It  is  better  to  use  heavy  cardboard.  Color  it 
in  suitable  colors,  then  with  a  sharp  Imife  cut  out  the  flames. 
On  another  paper  draw  flames  to  fit  the  openings,  color 
them  with  yellow,  red  and  a  touch  of  blue  and  paste  fhm 
on  the  back  side  of  the  fireplace,  so  that  they  cover  the 
openings.  With  a  paint  brush,  paint  over  the  back  of  the 
flames,  using  melted  lard.  This  will  make  them  tran^)arent. 

Wh^n  ready  for  use,  draw  all  the  diades  and,  having 
plajCed  the  fireplace  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  childnen,  light 
a  candle  to  "start  the  fire.."  This  makes  a  dim  light  when 
placed  behind  the  flames.  Now  light  several  from  this  one 
and  the  flicker  of  the  row  of  candles  makes  the  fireplace 
very  realistic  to  the  children.  If  you  use  candlesticks,  all 
danger  is  avoided,  for  you  can  place  them  a  safe  rfi<^fliKf 
from  the  greased  paper. 

Our  story  telling  and  poem  reproduction  was  greatly 
improved  and  also  this  served  to  entertain  visiting  grades. 
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The  Weed  Christmas  Tree 

A    TRUE    STORY 
Carrie  Williams 

In  fairy  tales,  we  may  sail  away  on  a  magic  carpet  to  im- 
possible places,  or  ask  Aladdin  to  rub  his  wonderful  lamp 
and  our  wishes  -mil  be  granted;    but  the  children  in  a 

crowded  district  of  S have  found  a  better  way.    When 

they  want  anjlhing,  they  say,  "Let's  go  over  to  the  play- 
ground and  make  it/' 

So  it  happened  that  Florence,  Bertha  and  little  Elnora 
were  the  first  to  reach  the  playground  one  cold  Saturday 
morning  in  early  December,  and  three-year-old  Elnora  an- 
nounced that  she  wanted  a  Christmas  tree.  It  was  too  soon 
to  expect  any  help  from  Santa  Claus,  and  there  was  nothing 
on  hand  except  some  paste  and  tissue  paper,  but  Elnora 
must  have  a  tree. 

Perhaps  a  large  branching  weed  could  be  found  in  the 
vacant  lot  a  square  away*  The  children  were  enthusiastic 
at  once.  They  chose  a  burdock  weed  that  had  grown  tall 
and  straight,  in  spite  of  the  bricks  and  stones  on  the  lot, 
and  had  sent  its  roots  so  far  do'WTi  into  the  ashes  and  day 
that  it  took  some  time  to  pull  it  up.  This  weed  was  care- 
fully planted  in  a  can  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  play- 
ground*    (Illus.  I.) 

The  older  children  pasted  bright  tissue  paper  tassels  on 
the  ends  of  the  stems  and  wound  the  branches  of  the  weed 
with  fringes  of  dark  green  paper*  (Ulus,  III)  A  card- 
board box  from  the  comer  grocery,  some  tin-foil  saved 
from  a  package  of  tea,  and  pictures  from  a  newspaper  were 
quickly  made  into  tree  ornaments,  paper  dolls,  and  simple 
toys.  Meanwhile,  Elnora  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands. 
She  danced  for  joy  when  a  beautiful  silver  star  was  fas- 
tened to  the  very  top  of  the  weed  and  the  tree  was  complete. 
Then  all  the  children,  joining  hands  and  dancing  around 
the  tree,  sang  the  sweet  faraOiar  carols  that  tell  of  "Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Elnora,  happy  little  Elnora,  had  a  Christmas  tree.  Her 
tree,  the  weed  Christmas  tree  (IJlus»  HI), was  followed  by 
other  little  trees  that  carried  Christmas  cheer  from  the 
playground  to  many,  many  homes  in  that  busy  city. 


My  Most  Satisfactory 
Christmas  Gift 

Alle  MacLoughlin 

Have  you  a  pet  peeve? 

1  have  —  and  it  is  mussy,  fussy  work  done  by  the  chil- 
dren and  left  unccnsored,  because  a  teacher  is  too  short* 
sighted  to  keep  from  starting  something  that  will  be  in- 
effective when  made  by  children;  not^k^n  enough  to  see 
that  it  is  mussy  and  fussy;  and  too  indifferent  to  the  final 
welfare  of  the  pupils  to  avoid  hiding  behind  the  excuse  that 
**It  is  the  best  that  the  children  can  do  and  such  'a  hard 
try!'" 

I  blush  to  think  of  some  of  the  montrositi^  in  art  and 
good  judgment  that  I  have  allowed  my  unsuspecting  smaU 
fry  to  make  and  take  home  for  Christmas  gifts. 

The  last  two  years  we  have  had  really  pretty,  simple, 
satisfactory  remembrances  for  the  fond  parents  and  they 
have  been  much  more  the  work  of  the  pupils  than  the  pre- 
vious failures  ever  were. 

These  are  the  inevitable  calendars,  but  they  are  greatly 
liked  because  the  youngsters'  picture  are  on  them. 

The  first  of  December  we  open  a  Christmas  bank  for 
buying  our  material. 

Every  child  must  put  in  some  pennies  and  he  must  earn 
them.  Not  one  cent  goes  into  the  bank  that  does  not  first 
cany  witli  it  the  story  of  how  it  was  earned.  Although  this 
story  may  be  for  my  ear  alone,  it  is  sometimes  told  publicly 
to  give  the  others  an  idea  of  how  to  earn  some. 

Each  child  may  put  in  as  many  as  he  chooses. 

They  avoid  letting  their  fathers  and  mothers  find  out 
about  the  surprise  part  by  telling  them  that  it  is  a  secret 
and  Miss  X.  (the  teacher)  said  **  please  not  to  ask  what 
the  money  was  for."  The  children  are  encouragedj  how- 
ever, to  earn  money  from  some  one  other  than  their  parents, 
because  the  present  is  for  them. 

For  the  young  financiers  who,  I  find,  are  not  able  to 
earn  by  themselves,  I  usually  make  errands  and  a  little 
work  for  myself  or  some  obliging  acquaintance,  j 

With  my  kodak,  I  take  the  gMff^-^  i^u^ 
or  six  in  a  group.  O 

On  their  sleds,  on  the  big  cannon  on  our  playground,  oo 
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the  schoolhouse  steps,  sometimes  in  the  room  on  a  very 
snnshinv  day — in  all  sorts  of  places.  And  I  alwa3rB  make 
them  ''laugh  good  and  hard"  for  the  picture. 

The  poses  are  very  unconscious^  because  the  laughing 
makes  them  so,  and  tney  look  so  good-natured  and  childish, 
with  their  front  teeth  missing,  their  caps  on  carelessly  and 
in  their  everyday  to^,  that  the  pictures  are  most  inter- 
esting. Being  snapshots,  they  do  not  have  to  be  posed 
for. 

A  good-natured  photographer  takes  just  a  Uttle  extra 
pains  in  finishing  them,  and  they  are  mounted  on  a  back- 
ground, the  color  sdieme  of  whidi  is  carefully  chosen  to 
harmonize  with  the  finish  of  the  prints  and  Uie  calendar 
pad. 

The  cost  includes  film,  finishing,  calendars,  cord  for 
hanging,  tissue  paper  for  doing  up  Uie  present  and  ribbon 
for  tying  it  ^e  mounting  Ix^rd  is  a  part  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  school  for  Christmas  work. 

The  cost  is  about  five  cents  apiece  and  the  finished  gift 
is  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  apparently  brings  joy 
to  the  heart  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 


Christmas  Designs  with 
Colored  Paper 

M.  B.  G. 

Book-marks,  Christmas  cards,  tags,  labels,  etc,  with 
designs  similar  to  those  shown  in  &  illustrations^  were 
worked  out  very  successfully  by  primary  pupils. 

First,  the  orcUnary  drawing  paper  was  used  for  the  pre- 
liminary practice.  Several  pieces,  the  size  of  the  desaied 
card,  were  distributed  to  each  pupil.  These  papers  were 
then  folded  through  the  middle  vertically,  the  width  <£ 
the  margins  decided  upon,  then  very  simfie  symbols  ol  a 
Christmas  tree,  the  poinsettia,  holly  leaf  wth  berries,  Christ- 
mas candle,  the  mistletoe,  etc.,  were  cut. 

These  cuttings  were  unfolded,  and  held  up  for  critidsnL 
After  the  corrections  were  made,  by  using  new  papers,  the 
best  designs  were  carefully  put  aside  until  the  next  lesson. 

At  the  second  lesson  the  designs  were  cut  out  of  red  and 
green  unglazed  colored  papers  and  pasted  upon  the  cards. 
Cream,  white  and  delicate  neutral  tints  furnish  the  best 
background. 


How  to  Conduct  a  Christinas  Toy  Shop 


From  the  Froebel  School,  Gary,  Ind. 


Come  to  the 

Third  Annual 

CHRISTMAS  SALE 

Saturday  Morniiiff,  December  23t  8  to  12  o'clock 
Make  your  selection  from  the  following  list — Gifts  for  everyone 


Gay  adored  baskets  in  several  sizes 
2  and  5c 

little  doU  beds  witk  sheets  and  piUows 
6c 

Hand  bags  for  little  travelers 
5c 

Bri^t  beads  from  a  far  country 
10c 

Bells  to  ring  Christinas  Cheer 

:i     ;  2c 

Sets  of  blocks  with  bright,  red  letters 
,  15c 

Animal  hooks  for  baby,  brother,  sister 

Picture  books  with  b^ihmers'  lessons 

lOc 

ftooks  with  bright  colored  pictures 
:  10c 


Small  notebooks  with  decorated  covers 
6c 

Chains  for  Christmas  Tree  trimmings 
5c 

Little  doll  chairs  upholstered  in  color 
2c 


Toy  carts  with. red  ^heeb  and  handles 
5c 

Christma^boizes,  beautifully  decorated 
5c 

Gay  downiQwith  movable  arms  and  legs 
10c 

Comucopiaa  to  put  oo  Christmas  Trees 
5c 

Nicely  dressedJioUs  in  several  styles 
5  and  10c 

HoUy  Wreaths  to  hang  in  the  window 
lOc 

Little  Toy  Houses  with  doors  that  open 
5c 

Jack  and  Jill  carrying  their  paH 
lOc 

Jumping  Jacks,  a  good  toy  for  baby 
lOc 

Santa  Claus  dressed  in  bright  red  suit  and 

trimmed   in   fur 

5  and  10c 

Little    pictures    in    colors 
1,  2  and  3c 


Neat  pocket  books  for  Christmaa  money 
5c 

Long  stemmed  poinsettias,  look  like  real 
lOc 

Japanese  Lanterns  for  Christmas  Tkees 
2c 

Posters  of  dear  old  nursery  rhjrmes 
5c 

Raffia  framed  pictures.    Very  beaiitifQ} 
lOc 

Santo  Claus  false  face.    A  b>t  oC  fan 
5c 

Little  toy  ships  in  bright  colon 
5c 

Bright  red  sleds  for  snowy  days 
5c 

Soldier  caps,  just  the  thing  for  ITttle  hajt 
10c 

Red  stockings  for  caiuly 
5c 


Little^toy  tables  for  a  doll 
3c 


Teddy  bears  with  jointed  kp 
lOc 


Each  child  will  get  25c  in  paper  money  with  which  to  do  the  buying 
FROEBEL  TOY  SHOP    -    FROEBELf;SCHOOL  BUILDINg.  itT^eS^P^lfeQlC 
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Christmas  Carol 


Lydia  Margarbt  Wilbur 
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Ancient  Carol 
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1,  The     bells      of      Christ -mas    glad   -   ly      tell     Their     kind  -   ly     mes  -   sage    of     peace  and    joy, 

2.  The     stars      of      Christ  -  mas    soft    -  ly     beam      In      mem  -  'ry      of     .     the    star    that    once  came 


tu 


mu^^^==^ 


i 
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From    One      who     wish  -  es       all       men    well,      And     sends  His      Gift     with  -  out         al    -   loy. 
To         wond'r-ing       shep- herds    all  a  -  gleam,    And     spread  the      glo        rj      of  His    name. 
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Then  ring,  Christmas  bells  1         Ring  I  Ring  out  1  Good-will      to    men  I  For     Chnslmas  Day  is     come  a -gain. 
Then  shine,Christ  mas  stars  I       Shine  I  Shine  on  1  Good-will     to     men  1  For     Christmas  Day  is     come  a -gain. 
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His  and  Her  "Bit" 

Georgiana  M.  O'Connor 

The  following  exercise  has  been  held  in  my  room  since 
the  beginning  of  school.  It  has  taught  the  children  to 
show  more  love  and  respect  for  the  Flag  than  any  talk  I 
have  given  to  the  children  thus  far  on  the  flag. 

Just  before  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  I  write 
upon  the  blackboard  the  name  of  the  boy  who  has  been  the 
most  industrious. during  the  day,  under  the  following  title: 


Color  Bearer 
Name 


Singer  (Volunteer) 
Name 


At  the  same  time  a  girl,  usually,  volimteers  to  sing  three 
verses  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  rest  of  the 
children  will  sing  the  chorus.  The  singer's  name  is  written. 
Next  morning,  aiter  the  devotional  exercises,  which  consists 
of  the  reading  of  the  Testament,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a 
Hymn,  tiie  Color-bearer  leaves  his  seat,  takes  the  flajg  from 
its  renting  pliace  ^d  stands  in  front  of  the  room  facing  the 
pupilsv.  The  singer  steps  to  the  side  of  the  piano  and  al;  a 
signal  from  the  teacher,  the  pupils  stand. 

With  evoy  eye  riveted  on  the  flag  they  redte  in  unisons 
the  Pledge,  wiUi  the  salute  following.  Then  the  singing  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  takes  place.  At  the  close  of  the 
singing  and  \men  all  are  seated,  the  teacher  steps  to  the 
blackboard  on  which  is  a  flag  drawn  in  colors  by  the  "art- 
ist" of  the  school.    Under  tms  flag  is  Written  the  name  of 


the  color-bearer.  The  two  pupils  who  take  part  are  very 
painstaking  with  their  personal  appearance.  They  regard 
their  performance  as  a  work  of  honor  as  well  as  of  patriotism. 

So  impressive  is  the  ceremony  made,  that  the  chUdp^ 
look  upon  it  with  great  awe  and  respect  and  their  behavior 
diuing  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  exercise  has  not  fallen  on  "stony  ground."  f 

Need  it  be  added  that  allare  on  the  qui  vive  when  closing 
time  approaches  to  learn  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the 
honor  for  the  next  morning. 


Bell-ringing  Game 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

Suspend  one  or  more  large  bells  from  any  high  place,  and 
choose  two  children  at  a  time  for  bell-ringers.  They  stand 
opposite  each  other  and  ring  the  bells,  keeping  time  with 
the  music  of  the  song.  Paper  bells  with  sleigh  bdls  con- 
cealed inside,  or  real  bells,  may  be  used. 

A  third  child,  standing  near  or  imder  the  bells,  sings  the 
song,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  660. 

The  bells  now  ring, 
O  hear  them  sing, 

We  know  the  soimd  so  well. 
We  love  its  ringing. 
For  it  calls  to  singing, 
With  its  bim  bom,  bim  bom, 

Bim  bom,  bim  bom,  bim  bom  bell. 


As  I  Rode  Out  This  Enderes'  Night 


Cheerfully,  but  not  too  fast. 


Words,  Traditional.    Music  by  Perot  A.  Wbiiebeas 


Fpg^^^^^pife^M^ 


I.    As     I      rode  out    this      en  •  deres' night,  Of    three   jol  -  ly  tbep- herds  I 
3.        Down  from  beftv*n,  from  heav*n    so     high,  Of     an  *•  gels  there  came   a  great 
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•*As  I  rode  out  this  enderes'  night"  is  sung  by  the  shepherds  in  the  Coventry  Nativity  Play,  one  of  th^old  Mirade  Plays  for  whidb 
>wn  was  famed  centuries  aco.    Note    "This  enderes*  nifirht"  =  "last  niirfit."  Diqitized  by  VTf' 


hat  town  was  famed  centuries  ago.    Note    "This  enderes*  night 
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Bonbon  Baskets  of 
Cardboard 

M.  B.  Grubb 

Small  cardboard  baskets  like  one  shown  in 
illustration  can  be  used  as  individual  bonbon 
boxes  for  a  dinner  party.  The  name  of 
guest  may  be  printed  on  the  side,  thus  elim- 
inating place  cards.  Or  the  baskets  with 
designs  symbolical  of  Christnias  and  filled 
with  bonbons  will  be  appropriate  for  hang- 
ing on  the  Christmas  tree. 

One  good  feature  is  that  this  pattern 
does  away  with  pasting.  If  one  wishes  to 
send  empty  boxes  by  mail  they  can  be 
packed  flat  between  pasteboards  and  will 
carry  without  being  crushed. 

Use  a  light  weight  cardboard  or  a 
heavy  water  color  paper. 

Figure  I  shows  the  one-piece  pattern  on 
a  reduced  scale.  .  The  heavy  single  lines  are 
to  be  cut,  the  dotted  lines  folded. 

Draw  the  oblong  for  Uie  bottom  the 
desired  size,  then  trace  the  outline  of  Fig.  HI. 
From  this  tracing  draw  the  two  sections  in 
place  on  the  long  edges  of  the  oblong.    Next 


add  the  ends,  cut  out  the  pattern.    With  a  s^rp  knife  cut 

the  edges  a  and  b. 
Go  over  the  dotted  lines  with  the  blimt  edge  of  scissors. 

This  enables  you  to  fold  the  cardboard  without  breaking  it. 
Sketdi  in  the  design  and  paint  .with  water-colors.    The 

band  aroimd  the 
.  edge  should  repeat 
one  of  the  predomi- 
nating tones  of  the 
design. 

Fig.  II  offers  a 
suggestion  for  the 
popular  black  and 
white  stripes.  The 
flowers  give  a  note 
of  bright  colors. 

Fold  on  the  dotted 
lines.  Place  the 
edges  a  in  the  -slits 
i,  and  the  basket 
is  ready  to  be  filled 
with  candy  or  nuts. 
•  These  baskets 
prove  an  interesting 
gift  for  one  who  en- 
tertains often. 


TTis  the  season  of 
kindling  the  fire  of 
hospitality  in  the 
hall,  the  genial  fire 
of  charity    in    the 
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Promoting  the  Social  Instinct  in  Primary  Grades 

Angelina  W*  Wray 

Director  of  Oral  Expression  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.} 
'  (Book  rights  feserved) 

a  strange,  saddening  undercurrent  of  anxiety  and  iondiof- 
because  of  the  absence  of  some  familiar  home  face,  she  •_ 
find  comfort  in  the  innocent  joy  of  the  boys  and  girls,  ii\ 
are  too  young  to  realize  the  full  dangers  of  war. 

The  December  party  will,  therefore,  serve  a  double  ^^-z, 
pose,  and  should  be  so  plaimed  that  the  poorest  child  tJ 
get  from  it  at  least  "a  taste  of  Christmas  cjiccr"  at  4 
brightest  and  best. 

Invitations 

Let  the  pupils  make  these  from  the  Christmas  tree  pattn 
given  in  "Seat  Work  Materials,"  by  Angelina  W.  Wny.  j 
published  by  Newson  &  Co.,  New  York.    Let  them  cob  \ 
the  outside  <rf  the  tree  green,  leaving  the  reverse  side  whh  | 
On  the  latter  have  the  words  of  the  invitation. 

December  comes  with  cheery  fires. 

With  chiming  bells  and  holly.  i 

We're  going  to  have  a  Christmas  tree, 
And  Christmas  games  so  jolly. 

Time 

Place 


Recitation 


PROGRAM 
''The  Christmas 


Dolly 


Na  1.    ''Here's  my  ChristmM  doUy'* 

HAPPY  is  the  teacher  who  has  not  lost  the  sense  of 
joyous  wonder  that  the  Christmastide  brings  to  the 
old  world  year  after  year  I    If  in  her  own  heart  she 
_^  has  heard  the  tinkleof  fairybellsof  gladness,  if  she 
fias  felt  the  stir  of  expectancy  that  is  abroad  everywhere  — 
she  will  be  eager  to  share  it  all  with  the  children.    And 
if,  as  will  very  ^frequently  be  the  case  this  year,  she  feels 


(For  a  little  girl  who  should  be  seated  in  a  small  rocktng-^faair,  yd> 
ing  a  doU  dressed  in  long  baby  cbthes.) 

Here's  my  Christmas  dolly, 
{Look  at  doU  lovingly.    See  lUus.  No.  1.) 

She  is  very  new, 
She's  a  precious  baby 

With  her  eyes  of  blue. 
She  has  cunning  dimples. 

She  has  cheeks  of  rose, 
And  the  blessed  darling     (Smile  at  doll,) 

Has  a  tumed-up  nose  I 


No.  2.    "Now,  don't  yon  tall  tbs^  am  upf* 


No. .3.    "O!  0!  what 
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No.  4.    'Tes,  men  are  the  funniest  creatares! " 

{Rock  baby  and  sing  sofUy,  to  the  tune  of  the  old  song,  "0 
Hush  Thee,  My  Baby.") 

O  rock-a-by,  baby,  my  own  precious  one; 
Your  bairns  like  the  gold  that  the  fairies  have  spim ; 
Your  eyes  like  forget-me-nots  pretty  and  blue; 
You  seem  like  a  flower  all  lovely  and  new  I 

(Look  at  audience  while  reciting  the  next  stanza.) 

Would  I  love  her  better 

If  her  nose  were  stra^ht? 

No,    indeedl    (shake  head   emphatically).     She's 

perfect 
In  her  present  state. 
IVe  begim  to  train  her 
So  she'll  grow  up  good. 
Don't  you  think  die's  lovely?    (Nod,) 
Yes,  I  knew  you  would! 


(Rock  baby  again,  an4  gate  at  it  lovingly, 
while  singing) 

O  rock-a-by,  baby,  you  smile  at  me  so, 

I'm  sure  that  you  love  me,  and  want  me  to 

know. 
The  mother  bird  sings  to  her  baby  birds  dear, 
And  so  I  shall  sing  to  my  baby  bird  here!< 

(Look  at  audience  again  during  the  first  part 
of  the  next  stanza,  and  let  the  tones  be  as  am- 
mated  (w  possible.) 

She's  the  brightest  baby! 

What?  (SurpHsed)  She's  "just  like  me?" 
O  I'm  sure  you're  joking! 

/No,  I  donH  agree. 
/  was  never,  never 

Half  so  sweet,  I  fear, 
As  my  precious  baby. 

As  my  darling  here. 

(Look  at  dolly  while  singing  the  next  line.) 


.  O  rock-a-by,  baby,  the  sandman  has  come. 
Your  blue  eyes  are  closing,  so  softly  I'll  hum, 
O  rock-a-by,  baby! 

(Rise  and  begin  to  tiptoe  outy  with  finger  on  lips.) 

Hxish!  hush!  voice  and  feet! 

0  rock-a-by,  rock-a-by,  rock-a-by,  sweet! 

(Leave  stage,  rocking  baby  in  arms  and  gazing  at  it  tenderly.) 

Game  —  **  Trimming  the  Christmae  Tree  " 

A  small  tree  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  a 
larger  one  is  desired,  its  top  should  be  decorated  ahead  of 
time,  so  that  only  the  lower  branches  that  the  children  can 
reach  easily,  remain  to  be  trimmed.  On  a  table  near  at 
hand  have  a  box  in  which  various  decorations,  such  as 
chains,  stars,  tinsel  ornaments  and  other  suitable  things 
have  been  placed.  Each  child  in  turn  comes  forward, 
closes  eyes,  takes  some  article  from  the  box,  and  then  places 
it  on  the  tree.  If  the  other  players  are  satisfied  with  the 
result,  they  signify  approval  by  hand-clapping,  and  each 
child  who  is  Uius  honored  may  choose  the  next  player. 
Some  really  pretty  effects  are  often  produced  in  this  way, 
and  the  game,  simple  as  it  is,  is  greatly  enjoyed,  and  gives 
pecuUar  pleasiu'e  to  many  boys  and  girls  who  have  never 
had  the  fun  of  helping  trim  their  own  home  tree. 


Xfl.  ►">,      T4n  yoj  telE  mt  wbo  I  un?*^ 


No.  6.    Pasting  Christmas  Pictures  for  a  Children's  Home 
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Recitation —  '' A  Brave  Child'' 

(Select  a  boy  or  girl  who  can  enter  heartilv  into  the  spirit  of  this  little 
recitation.    Child  enters  briskly  and  regaros  audience  with  a  smile.) 

Can  you  guess  what  I'm  going  to  do 

Here  in  the  dark,  dark  night? 
I'm  going  to  wait  for  Santa  Claus, 

Without  a  bit  of  light. 


No.  7.    "Signs  of  Christmu" 

{Shake  warning  forefinger.    See  Illus.  No,  S.) 

Now,  don't  you  tell  that  I  am  up! 
I  haven't  seen  him  once. 
(Glance  around  a  little  fearfully.) 

M    ^There's  nothing  here  to  frighten  me. 
•    I'm  not  a  timid  dunce! 
(Shake  head  and  laugh.) 


My  mother  thinks  I'm  safe  in  bed, 
I'm  having  jolly  fun! 

(Stand  listening  in  silence  for  an  instant^  then  clasp  arms 
tightly  to  chest  in  terror.    See  Illus.  No.  3.) 

O!  O!  vfhsit  was  ilia,t  dreadful  noise? 

(Wait  another  instant  in  indecision^  then  start  to  run  of.) 
I  guess  I'd  better  run! 

Game  — ''  What  Td  Like  to  Find  in  My  Christ- 
mas Stocking" 

Divide  the  players  into  two  companies  and  let  a  player 
or  group  of  players  from  each  side  take  turns  in  illustrating 
some  gift  in  pantomime.  The  other  side  must  try  to  guess 
the  gift  illustrated,  each  correct  guess  counting  five  for 
the  side  making  it. 

Dialogue  —  "  The  Christmas  Party  " 

(This  is  very  ''taking"  if  a  little  girl  with  a  very  bi^  doll  acts  as 
hostess,  while  three  small  bo3rs  act  as  guests.  Use  smaU  table,  Uttle 
chairs,  and  decorations  similar  to  those  shown  in  Illus.  No.  4.) 

Hostess 

Well,  boys,  I'm  glad  you  are  early. 

The  table  is  spread,  you  see. 
There's  plenty  of  bread  and  butter, 

And  cake,  and  lemonade  "tea." 

Guests  (grinning  happily) 
We  see! 


Hostess  (indicating  doll) 

And  this  Js  my  beautiful  daughter. 

Her  name  is  Miss/Annabel  Lcc 
You  must  talk  of  her  health  and  her  beauty 

Before  you  sit  down  to  tea. 

Guests  (clapping  hand  dver  mouth  and  giggling) 
Tee  heel 

Hostess  (sharply) 

Now  boys,  you  mustn't  be  silly, 

Just  carry  yourselves  like  men! 
Shake  hands  with  my  beautiful  daughter 

And  say  "Good-evening"  again. 

Guests1(shaking  the  doWs  hand  in  great  trepidaium) 
Good-evening  again  I 

Hostess   (smiling) 

I  s'pose  I'll  have  to'excuse  you 

You're  really  embarrassed,  I  see. 
Now  the  nicest  parts  of  my  party 

Are  the  decorations  and  tree. 

Guests  (in  dubious  tones) 

The  decorations  and  tree? 

Hostess 

O  well,  I  know  you  are  anxious 
To  sample  the  cakes  and  tea. 
So  just  draw  up  to  the  table 
And  dine  with  my  daughter  and  me. 

(Guests  take  seats  at  table  and  help  themselves  to  the  cakes, 
with  every  sign  of  delight  ^nd  satisfaction.) 

Hostess  (to  doll) 

Yes,  men  are  the  funniest  creatures! 

Take  notice,  sweet  Annabel  Lee, 
They  don't  care  a  snap  for  the  trinmiings, 

But  they  do  love  the  food,  don't  you  see? 

Recitation  —  "  The  Christmas  Visitor  ** 

(One  little  girl  should  be  seated  in  a  small  rocker.  Another  child 
enters  from  the  rear  and  standing  behind  the  rocker  places  her  hands 
lightly  over  the  first  girl's  eves,  smiling  as  she  does  so.  See  IIIiis. 
No.  5.) 


Second  Girl 


First  Girl 


Second  Girl 


First  Girl 


Second  Girl 


I'm  a  Christmas  visitor 
From  far  and  far  away. 

I  have  come  to  see  you 
And  spend  a  happy  day. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  I  am? 
Speak  right  out,  and  say! 

That's  an  easy  question, 

And  of  course  I  know 
You  are  my  great-grandma, 

My  great-grandma  Lough. 

No,  you  haven't  guessed  me! 
No,  you  haven't  told! 
I'm  not  your  great-grandma, 
I'm  not  quite  so  old. 

Not  so  old?    I'm  thinking. 

Give  it  up.    No  —  wait! 
I  guess  you  are  my  uncle, 

My  nice  Uncle  Nate! 

Dear!  O  dear!  how  foolish! 

Once  again  you're  wrong. 
I  do  not  wear  glasses 

Nor  "whiskers"  thick  and  long. 
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No.  8.    "One  of  the  Presents  SanU  Brouf  ht " 


First  Girl 


Second  Girl 


First  Girl 


Now  I  know!     You're  Auntie  I 

Darlipg  Auntie  Nelll 
I  shall  have  to  hug  you, 

For  I  love  you  well. 

No,  I'm  not  your  Auntie; 

I'm  not  haft  so  tall! 
One  more  chance!    The  last  one. 

Can't  you  guess,  at  all? 

O  I  know!     I've  guessed  you! 

You've  given  it  away. 
You're  my  very  dearest 

Little  cousin  May! 

(Both  girls  kiss  each  other  and  go  off  arm  in  arm.) 

Game  —  "  What  is  It?'* 

Players  form  in  one  or  more  circles  with  a  blindfolded  player  in  the 
center.  Tbe  circles  revolve  gayly  imtil  the  child  in  the  middle  exclaims 
sharply.  "Stop I"  Then  the  teacher,  or  some  other  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  do  so,  steps  inside  the  ring  and  "counts  off"  the  chil- 
dren by  reciting: 

Boy  or  girl  —  which  is  best? 

You'll  have  to  guess  your  Christmas  guest! 

The  child  upon  whom  the  lot  falls  must  then  stand  in  front  of  the 
blindfolded  player  and  repeat  solemnly: 

Boy  or  girl?    I  am  best. 

Now  can  you  guess  your  Christmas  guest? 

In  very  large  schools  where  many  of  the  players  are  almost  imknown 
to  one  another  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  guess  to  be  simply  "boy,"  or 
"girl,"  as  the  case  may  be,  but  in  smaller  schoob,  or  in  classes,  the 
name  of  the  "guest"  must  be  given.  If  successful  in  the  answer  the 
<:hild  in  the  center  removes  bandage,  the  child  who  has  guessed  aright 
takes  the  central  place,  and  the  game  continues  until  the  players  desire 
to  stop. 

Christmas  Tableaux 

These  are  very  effective  and  the  children  always  enjoy 
them  so  heartily  that  I  give  four  illustrations  as  suggestions. 
In  Illus.  No.  6  a  group  of  little  colored  children  are  busy 
"Pasting  Christmas  Pictures  for  a  Children's  Home." 
In  Illus.  No.  8  a  small  ItaUan  girl  holds  up  a  spray  of  crim- 
son poinsettia,  and  carries  a  basket  of  poinsettia  and  ferns. 
Ulus.  No.  8  portrays  two  boys  bending  with  great  interest 
over  "One  of  the  Presents  Santa  Brought."  Illus.  No.  9 
shows  a  little  "Christmas  Housekeeper." 

After  a  few  tableaux  of  this  kind  have  been  shown  let  the 
children  give  suggestions  for  others,  and  allow  them  to  carry 
out  their  ideas,  if  at  all  feasible. 


Recitation  — ''  Christmas  Belb  " 

"A  merry  Christmas,"  ring  the  bells, 

Above  the  quiet  town  to-m'ght. 
And  little  children  leave  their  play 

And  hush  their  laughter  light, 
While  closer  to  their  mother's  side 

They  crowd,  to  hear  once  more 
The  story  of  the  Christmas  Child, 

Repeated  o'er  apd  o'er. 

"A  merry  Christmas,"  ring  the  bells, 
Their  music  floats  on  silver  wings, 
Till  field  and  forest,  vale  and  hill, 

Have  heard  the  joy  it  brings. 
The  Holy  Child  to  earth  has  come. 
A  radiant  Star  holds  sway. 
"A  merry  Christmas!"  ring,  dear  bells! 
"A  merry  Christmas  Day!" 

Refreshments 

Give  each  child,  if  possible,  a  tiny  frosted  cake  on  which 
a  little  Christmas  candle  or  a  pretty  tree  has  been  made  with 
colored  icing.  Little  bags  of  white  netting  containing  pop- 
corn and  candy,  or  popcorn  and  peanuts,  may  be  used  in- 
stead, or  peppermint  candy  canes.  The  boys  and  girls  love 
to  get  these  from  the  tree  itself,  and  some  of  th^  older 
pupils  will  enjoy  helping  distribute  them. 

Souvenirs 

Pupils  in  tbe  first  two  grades  will  be  delighted  to  receive 
one  of  the  little  white  houses,  the  pattern  for  which  is  given 
in  the  Seat  Work  Material  abready  referred  to.  With  the 
help  of  the  Christmas  tree  patterns,  and  the  patterns  for  the 
"bare,  brown  trees,"  given  in  the  same  material,  they  can 
construct  pretty  Christmas  scenes,  and  will  spend  many 
hap^y  moments  plajdng  with  the  same. 

Pupils  in  the  third  and  foiuth  grades  wiU  like' the  "red 
wa^on,"  in  the  same  material,  if  it  is  filled  with  popcorn, 
nuts,'  or  candy.  Or  they  will  enjoy  making,  for  themselves 
and  their  guests,  pretty  souvenir  cards,  using  the  bell  pat- 
terns and  speUing  the  words,  "Best  Wishes." 


No.  9.    "A  Christmas  Housekeeper  ' 
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Santa  Claus  and  the    Brownies 

(A  Christmas  Play  for  the  First  aUd  Second  Grades) 
Anna  Frances  Coote 

Jamaica  Training  School,  New  York 
(Book  righu  reserved) 


CHRISTMAS  is  the  children's  day  and  Santa  Claus 
the  "fairy  godfather"  of  childhood.    It  is  import- 
ant, therefore,  in  planning  a  Christmas  program 
for  little  folks  that  every  single  child  should  have 
some  part,  no  matter  how  small. 

The  following  play  is  planned  for  first  and  second  years 
j^nd  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  many 
characters.  For  instance,  an  indefinite  niunber  of  Brownies 
may  be  used;  wreath  dance  can  be  done  by  an  entire  class; 
another  class  may  bring  in  the  tree  and  sing  the  Christ- 
mas Tree  song;  other  toys  may  easily  be  introduced.  In 
fact,  as  many  as  a  hundred  children  could  take  part  and 
form  a  pleasant  tableau  at  the  end  of  the  play. 


CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 

Santa  Claus  —  Regulation  suit. 

Two  Boys  AMD  Two  Girls  —  In  nightgowns. 

Browniks  —  any  number  —  Brown  cambric  suits  and  pointed  caps. 

Dog  '^  Brown  cambric  suit,  dog  false  face  sewed  to  cambric  cap. 

Clown  —  White  clown  suit  with  red  dots,  frills  at  neck  and  uikles, 
pointed  cap. 

Soldier  —  Soldier  suit,  with  gun. 

Doll  —  Light  dress  and  big  bows.  ^ 

Bells  —  Six  girls  in  white  holding  red  paper  bells,  more  bells  hang- 
ing by  ribbons  from  the  belt. 

Star  —  Eleven  children  in  white  with  gold  tinsel. 

Scene  —  Fireplace,  with  rug  in  front 

(Enter  Helen,  an  tiptoe,  carrying  candle  and  stockings. 
Other  children  follow.  All  four  place  candles  on  shetf,  hang 
up  stockings  and  sit  before  fire,) 

Helen  Hush !  Be  very  still ,  chDdren !  If  Mother  should 
hear  us  she  would  send  us  all  back  to  bed  again,  and  then 
we  wouldn't  see  Santa  Claus. 

Grace  Do  you  really  think  he  will  come,  Helen?  I'm 
afraid  he  will  forget  us  this  year  —  we  are  so  awfully  poor! 

Helen  Of  course  he  will  come.  Santa  doesn't  just  re- 
member rich  children.  He  always  has  come  to  us,  hasn't 
he? 

Robert  Yes,  but  you  know,  Helen,  Mother  said  we 
mustn't  expect  much  this  year.  With  Daddy  away  at  the 
war  and  everything  costing  so  much,  we  shaJl  have  to  go 
without  the  nice  presents  we  have  always  had.  Besides 
Santa  doesn't  know  we  have  moved  to  this  poor  little  house. 
He  won't  be  able  to  find  us. 

Harry  O  yes,  he  vdU !  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  told  him 
all  about  it.  And  I  told  him  just  what  to  bring  me.  I 
want  a  box  of  real  soldiers,  like  Daddy,  with  guns  —  and  a 
drum  —  and  a  Jack-in- the-box-and — and  —  lots  of  things. 
•  Grace  And  I  want  a  big  brown  dog  —  and  a  picture 
book  —  and  — 


Robert  An'  I  want  one^^f  those  funny  clowns  like  the 
ones  in  the  Hippodrome  —  an*  a  pair  of  skates  —  an'  — 

Helen  I  want  a  big,  big  doll  that  walks  and  talks.  But 
we  must  stop  talking  b«:ause  it's  almost  twelve  and  if 
Santa  hears  us  he  will  never  come  down  the  xiiimncy. 

Grace    I'm  getting  kind  of  sleepy  —  aren't  you,  Harry? 

Harry  No,  but  I  guess  I'll  just  close  my  eyes  for  a  minute 
and  then  I  can  keep  them  open  ever  so  long. 

(Children  go  to  sleep.    Enter  Brownies.) 

First  Brownie  Yes,  this  is  the  place.  There-  were  four 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Last  year  they  were 
quite  rich  and  lived  in  a  tiice  place,  but  now  their  fathff 
has  gone  to  the  war  and  they  haven't  very  much  money. 
But  they  are  good  kind  children  and  Santa  Claus  asked  us  to 
find  them  and  s^e  that  they  had  a  Merry  Christinas  any- 
way. 

Second  Brownie  (discovers  children)  Why,  bless  my 
heart t  Here  they  are  now,  soimd  asleep!  We  must  work 
very  quietly  or  we  shall  wake  them! 

Third  Brownie  We  can't  leave  any  presents  —  only 
Santa  does  that  —  but  we  can  trim  up  the  room  and  make 
it  look  more  like  Christmas.  A  few  wreaUis  of  holly  would 
help  very  much.    (Calls  softly)    Come,  wreath  fairies! 

(Wreath  fairies  enter  in  double  file  — first  two  canyn^i 
large  holly  wreaths  which  they  place  on  mantel.  Then  tkey 
form  a  circle  and  dance.) 

(Good  music  for  this  is  "The  Vineyard  Dance"  in  Dr.  C.  Wan) 
Crampton's  Folk  Dance  Book.  This  should  be  adapted  to  icpicMttt 
the  picking  of  the  holly,  making  a  wreath  and  tying  with  ribboo.) 

Measures  1-8  —  March  in  double  file.  Make  circle, 
facing  center. 

Measures  9-16  —  Reaching  up^  gathering  holly,  putting 
in  baskets. 

Measures  9-16  —  (repeated)  Take  partners,  face  for 
marching  in  circle.  Children  on  inside  stand  still  whik 
children  on  outside  skip  around,  m  and  out  of  circle,  to 
represent  weaving.    Repeat:   children  on  inside  skipping. 

Rebiaining  Measures  —  Turn  so  that  inside  dukhcD 
have  backs  to  center,  partners  facing.  The  two  children 
in  front,  nearest  audience,  join  both  hands  and  sway  back 
and  forth  to  represent  tying  of  ribbon  or  wreath.  All  skip 
off. 

Fourth  Brownie    Now  it  looks  better. 

Third  Brownie  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
tree? 

First  Brownie  Sure  enough!  We  must  have  a  tree. 
Perhaps  the  fairies  who  live  in  the  woods  will  bring  a  nke 
little  Christmas  tree  if  I  call  them.  (Calls)  Tree  Fairies! 
Tree  Fairies!    I  want  you! 

(Children  enter  bearing  a  small  tree  on  a  standard^  which 
they  place  in  center  of  stage.  They  make  a  circle  around  ike 
tree  and  sing  **The  Christmas  Tree,'*  from  '^The  Modem 
Music  Series, "  First  Book,  by  Eleanor  Smith.  Children  walk 
towards  tree  and  bow  as  they  sing  "Hail,  old  Faster  Otrist- 
mas  "  Skip  around  tree  while  singing  chorus.  Fairies  dorta 
off  stage,  leaving  tree.) 

First  Brownie  It  looks  like  Christmas  and  it  smells 
like  Christmas.  Now  if  we  only  had  some  bells,  it  wouki 
sound  like  Christmas  too. 

Second  Brownie    Listen!    I  seem  to  hear  some  beOs! 
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First  Brawme  Why,  bkss  m^  flotil,  ao  you  do!  Come 
in,  Christmas  Bellsl    We  were  just  looking  for  you! 

{Six  prls  efUer  bearing  red  paper  beOs.  They  sing  *'Santa 
Clause  from  ike  Alys  Beniley  Primer  or  *'Chrislmas  BMs,'* 
from  "Song  Echoes  from  ChUd  Land^^*  or  any  other  appro- 
priaie  song.  At  the  end  of  the  song  they  skip  to  the  tree  and 
hang  their  bdls  on  the  branches.) 

First  Brownie  Now  everything  is  just  right;  isn't  it, 
Brownies? 

Fifth  Brownie  I  have  heard  that  th^  always  hang  a 
star  on  the  very  top  of  the  Christmas  Tree.  Don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  star? 

First  Brownie  .A  starl  The  very  thing!  Look,  Brown- 
ies!   Isn't  that  a  star  over  there,  coming  this  way? 

Brownies  in  chorus    It  is!    It  isl 

{Eleoen  children  enter  and  form  a  five-pointed  star ,  by  means 
of  ropes  of  tinsel.) 


Chad  No.  6  recites 


Love 


&''  ^^ 


Child  in  center  enters  first  and  recites 

A  beautiful  storv  they  tell  to  me 

Of  a  &r-off  land  across  the  sea, 

Of  a  star  that  shone  with  a  light  divine 

And  brought  to  the  earth  a  heavenly  sign. 

The  star  that  shone  that  Christmas  night 
Sends  to  us  still  its  wondrous  Ught. 
It  brings  to  us  each  a  message  clear 
Of  Hope  and  Peace  and  Love  and  Cheer. 

Children  march  in  and  form  star^  first  chUdy  nearest  audience, 
recites 

The  angels  in  that  land  a&r 
Sang  "Peace,  good-will  to  men." 

So  may  the  blessed  Christmas  star 
Bring  peace  to  earth  again. 

Children  revolve  in  circle  until  No.  i^  is  facing  audience.    Child 
recites 

HoiE 
The  skies  are  filled  with  starry  light, 
*  The  Christmas  angels  sing. 

And  through  the  tongest,  dtf  kest  night 
Hope  to  the  world  I  bring. 


Child  No.  5  recites 


Joy 


When  Santa  Claus  comes  with  his  reindeer  swift 
And  presents  for  every  girl  and  boy, 

I  bring  to  you  each  a  wonderful  gift  — 
I  bring  to  }^u  each  the  gift  of  Joy. 


Child  No.  4recites 


Good  Wobxs 


"Help  one  another,"  the  bright  stars  sing, 
As  through  the  world  the  joy  bdls  ring. 
I  stand  for  the  good  that  I  can  do, 
At  Christmas  time  and  all  year  through. 


When  Christmas  bells  are  ringing 

And  Christmas  blessings  fall. 
The  Christmas  stars  are  smging 

Of  Love  — best  gift  of  all. 

(Children  forming  star  drop  hands,  breaking  up  formation, 
place  tinsd  on  the  tree  and  dance  off.  The  cUld  in  the  cenler 
places  a  large  rilt  star  on  the  very  top  of  the  tru  and  dances 
off,  last  of  aU) 

First  Brownie  Now  everything  is  just  right  and  I  think 
Santa  will  be  pleased.  Hark!  I  hear  his  reindeer  now! 
Let's  hide  and  hear  what  he  says  when  he  sees  our  work! 

(Enter  Santa  Claus  through  fireplace,) 

Santa  WeU!  well!  Here  I  am  at  last!  And  this  is 
wnere  the  little  Jones  children  live!  Not  much  of  a  place 
after  the  house  they  lived  in  last  year.  Poor  children! 
But  I  hear  they  have  been  very  good  and  brave  and  have 
helped  their  mother  and  worked  hard  in  school.  So  they 
are  going  to  have  a  Merry  Christmas  any  way  if  old  Santa 
can  give  them  one.  Ho!  Ho!  here  they  are  now  —  fast 
asleep!  Thought  they  would  see  old  Santa,  did  they? 
Ha!  Ha!  Well,  lots  of  children  have  thought  that,  but  I 
notice  very  few  have  ever  done  it.  (Looks  around  room.) 
It  looks  as  though  my  Brownies  had  been  here  before  me. 
The  rascals!  I  expect  they  are  hiding  somewhere.  (Dis- 
covers them  behind  the  tree,  etc.)  Come  out  —  you  little 
rogues!  (Brownies  run  out  of  hiding  places  and  dance 
around  Santa.)  Ha !  ha  I  hiding,  were  you?  Tryine  to  fool 
old  Santa!  But  I  knew  you  were  here  —  your  work  shows 
it.  Now  let  us  hurry  and  get  these  presents  cut.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  to-night.  Here  is  a  soldier  for  Harry  — 
just  like  his  Daddy.  (Santa  leads  soldier  from  behind  fire- 
place. Soldier  walks  stij^  across  platform  and  comes  to  halt 
(Comtimted  on  poffi  061) 
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Nephew  David     IV 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Author  of  '7oe,  the  Ciicus  B<^/'  "When  FriU  was  a  Puppy,"  etc 

(Emmie  lives  with  Daddy,  who  is  a  guide,  at  Klip-nok-kee,  near  the 
top  of  a  great  Adirondack  Mountain.  Aimt  Sally  lives  at  Half  Way, 
but  is  staying  at  Klip-nok-kee,  while  Daddy  is  away.  Before  he  goes, 
Daddy  gets  a  letter  from  his  grandson,  David  Grant  Gordon,  saying 
his  mother  is  dead,  and  he  is  comhig  to  live  at  Klip-nok-kee.  Emmie 
and  her  donkey,  John  Nathan,  meet  him  at  the  nulroad  station.  In- 
stead of  beinc  little  and  golden-haired,  as  Emmie  had  supposed  her 
ncs>hew  wo^  be,  David  Is  tall,  lean,  lank,  awkward,  and  very  bashr 
fiiL  He  is  afraid  of  the  woods,  of  John  Nathan  —  almost  of  Emmie, 
herself.  Enunie  can't  understand,  and  tells  him  she  hooes  he  isn't 
going  to  be  a  coward.  To  prove  he  isn't  David  rides  John  Nathan  and 
at  kst  conquers  him.) 

SCARLET  MOCCASINS 

When  David  came  back  into  the  house,  he  found  Aunt 
Sally  telling  Emmie  all  about  David  and  Jonathan,  how 
they  had  lived  b  Bible  days,  and  been  sudi  good  friends 
people  knew  about  them  even  yet. 

^nmie  felt  so  sorry  about  David's  cuts  and  bumps  and 
bruisesi  that  she  brought  a  basin  of  hot  water  and  a 
sponge,  and  bathed  them  very  carefully.  She  seemed  to 
know  just  how  to  do  it.  She  tied  a  handkerchief  around 
the  worst  bruise  on  his  forehead. 

"Boys  don't  mmd  such  things,"  said  David.  His  face 
was  red  but  happy  imder  the  bandage,  the  two  ends  of  which 
stood  out  like  ears  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  didn't  say 
much  in  answer  to  all  Emmie's  questions.  How  had  he  got 
on  John  Nathan's  back?  How  had  he  stayed  there?  How 
had  he  felt  when  he  was  going  roimd  and  round?  What  did 
he  do  it  for,  anyhow? 

"I'm  not-afraid-of-of  him-any  more,"  was  the  longest 
remark  David  made.  Then  he  laughed.  It  was  the  first 
time  David  had  laughed  aloud  since  he  came  to  Klip-nok- 
kee." 

"Oh,  oh  I "  cried  Enmiie,  hopping  about,  and  spillbg  water 
out  of  the  basin  as  she  hopped.  "You  La^gh  like  Daddy, 
with  little  chuckles.  Do  it  again,  Davie  —  please  do  I 
Aunt  Sally,  just  come  and  hear  David  laughl " 

But  of  course  when  Aunt  Sally  billowed  in  to  hear  the 
unusual  sound,  David  couldn't  do  it  again. 

After  that  day,  for  some  time,  David  found  himself  treated 
with  much  respect  by  both  Emmie  and  John  Nathan. 
Indeed,  the  donkey  was  his  firm  friend,  and  sometimes  even 
wanted  to  follow  him  into  the  house. 

Thinigs  went  beautifully  at  Klip-nok-kee.  To  be  sure, 
Daddy  still  stayed  away.  And  the  little  stray  dog,  Fritz, 
didn't  come  back.  Emmie  went  to  Deepwater  to  adc  Steve 
Miller  if  he  knew  anything  about  such  a  dog.    But  he  didn't. 

Thanksgiving  Day  came.  Enamie  said  if  you  hadn't 
known  it  was  Thanksgiving,  and  if  Aunt  Sally  hadn't  cooked 
all  the  gbod,  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  things,  you  would 
have  thought  it  was  Fourth  of  July,  or  Labor  Day,  anyway. 
There  wasn't  any  snow  or  frost  or  rain  or  any  of  the  out-of- 
door  things  that  belong  to  the  season.  It  was  a  day  all  fair 
skies,  purple  haze  and  forest  fragrance.  And  though  the 
sunset  came  earlv,  it  was  a  gorgeous  one  that  blazed  like  a 
great  bonfire  behmd  the  purple  peaks. 

David  had  never  eaten  anything  like  that  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Aunt  Sally  was  a  wonderful  cook,  anyway.  And 
there  never  had  been  and  never  could  be  better  tiu-key,  dress- 
ing, gravy,  and  mashed  potato.  There  was  crabapple  jelly 
made  from  apples  that  had  grown  near  Jewel  Pond.  There 
was  raspberry  jam  made  from  wild  raspberries  that  Enunie 
had  gaUiered  last  July.  There  was  pumpkin  pie  from  the 
biggest  pumpkin  in  the  ^den.  There  was  mince  pie  made 
from  all  sorts  of  good  thmgs.  There  was  a  flakey  cake  with 
butternut^  in  it  that  had  come  from  Deepwater  Trail. 
There  were  other  nuts,  too — David  and  Enunie  had  gathered 
them  from  Tai^e  T^. 


After  dinner,  David  and  Emmie  helped  Aunt  SaUy  waik 
and  wipe  the  dishes  and  put  them  away.  Then  they  all 
sat  down  before  the  fire.  David  shelled  com,  axui  Emmk 
popped  it,  telling  Indian  stories  while  she  shook  the  popper 

"Let's  write  to  Santa  Claus,"  she  cried  suddenly,  when 
the  last  com  had  fluffed  itself  in  a  great  white  mass  from  tk 
popper,  to  the  pan.  "I  know  just  what  I  want  —  and 
wliat  I  've  got  to  have." 

"I  —  don't  believe  —  in  Santa  Claus  —  any  more, "  said 
David 

"That's  because  you  come  from  a  city  where  they  don't 
believe  any  such  nice  things,"  said  Enunie  scornfully. 
"After  you've  been  here  just  one  Christmas,  you'U  know 
there's  a  Santa  Claus,  won't  he.  Aunt  Sally?  " 

David  smiled  across  the  shining  black  head  to  Aunt  SaDy 
She  smiled  back. 

"There's  just  one  thing,"  said  David  gravely,  "  that  I\^ 
wanted  ever  since  I've  wanted  anjrthing.  I  used  to  tease 
mamma  for  it  when  I  was  a  little  chap.  She'd  say,  TVait, 
Sonny,  till  we  go  to  Klip-nok-kee  1 ' " 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  David's  slow  tongue 

"  What  was  it?  "  cried  Emmie. 

"A  Christmas  tree  I"  said  David  very  slow.  His  eyes 
were  like  stars  and  his  cheeks  burned. 

"A  Christmas  tree?"  repeated  Enunie.  She  came  close 
to  David  and  stared  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  great  bear-skin. 

"A  —  real  one,  you  know,"  said  David,  so  eager,  he 
almost  forgot  he  was  bashful.  "I  had  a  little  green  bough 
once,  all  trimmed  up  with  red  ribbon  and  some  candle-ends. 
I've  seen  the  real  ones  in  churches  and  shop-windows  and ' ' — 

"David  Grant  Gordon!"  demanded  Emmie.  "Do  )rou 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you've  never  had  a  real  Christmas  tree? 
Why,  I  can't  think  what  Christmas  would  be  like  without 
one,  all  candles  and  popcorn  and  everything.  Well,  you 
needn't  ask  Santa  Claus  for  that,  I  guess!  Christmas  trees 
grow  on  all  sides  of  us!  Daddy  and  I  picked  out  two  up 
Tangle  Trail,  last  fall,  only  we  couldn't  decide  which  ^-as 
the  prettier.  Now,  we'll  have  them  both — and  you  and 
John  Nathan  and  I  will  go  with  the  sledge  when  the  snow 
comes,  and  get  them.  So,  that's  settled.  And  now,  let's 
write  to  Santa.    You  think  of  something  else  you  want" 

David  couldn't  think  of  a  single  thing  he  wanted  besides 
that  tree.  While  Emmie  wrote  with  a  big  important  pen 
that  sputtered  at  the  paper,  he  sat  and  gazed  into  the  bnght 
coals  and  wished  manuna  knew  that  he  was  going  to  have  a 
real  Christmas  tree. 

"There  —  that's  done!"  cried  Emmie.  She  jumped  up 
so  quickly  that  the  pen  hopped  off  by  itself  and  stood  up 
straight  and  stiff  in  the  rug.  "Iv'e  asked  Santa  Claus, 
please,  please,  please  to  bring  me  some  moccasins  —  red 
ones  with  shiny  beads.  Daddy  said  he'd  bring  me  a  pair, 
but  he  may  not  be  here  for  Christmas,  and  I  must  nave 
them.  I  didn't  ask  Santa  for  any  Indian  blankets  — 
Daddy'U  bring  them  when  he  comes.  And  they'd  fill  up 
Santa's  pack,  so,  he  might  not  get  in  all  the  things  tjiat 
the  other  litUe  girls  and  boys  write  for.  I  would  like  some 
books  with  stories  in  them  about  the  things  you  know  about, 
David.  But  most  of  anything  in  the  world,  I  want  the 
moccasins.  I've  got  lots  of  stories  in  my  head.  And 
maybe,"  she  added  wistfully,  "some  day,  you'll  get  so 
you  can  tell  me  some  new  ones." 

"I  —  don't  know  —  how  —  to  —  to  tell  —  stories, "  said 
David  anxiously. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  to  tell  them,  if  you'll  tell  me  what  they 
are,"  said  Emmie. 

David  laughed  at  that.    And  Emmie  clapped  her  hands. 

"Just  like  Daddy's!"  she  cried.  Only  not  so  big  —  yet 
But  it's  b'ke  a  brook  bubbling  over  pebbles.  Mine  goes  up 
so.    Like  a  bird  flying  up  so  high!" 

That  night  Aunt  SaUy  told  David  she  was  afraid  Santa 
Claus  wouldn't  get  to  Klip-nok-kee  with  Ihejpf^casins  un- 
less she  and  David  helped  him  a  little. J Ov  IL 
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"I'll  give  you  some  money,"  she  said,  "and  some  day, 
when  Emmie  isn't  with  you,  slip  down  to  the  store  at  Deep* 
water  and  get  a  pair  —  the  smaUest,  prettiest  ones  you  can 
find." 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  when,  at  last,  David 
found  the  chance  to  run  away  from  Emmie  and  go  to  Deep- 
water.  It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  David  to  go  any- 
where alone  on  one  of  the  wood  trails.  They  were  all  white 
with  snow,  now,  too.  And  here  and  there,  strange  little 
tracks  wound  across  them  and  disai^)eared  in  the  woods. 
David's  heart  thumped  at  every  step.  But  the  only  things 
he  saw  that  were  alive  were  a  saucy  chickadee  andst  noisy 
squirrel. 

When  he  reached  the  store,  David  todL  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  asked  for  red  moccasins  for  a  little  girl. 

"Haven't  a  single  pair,"  said  Steve  Miller. 

"Is  —  there  —  any  other  —  place  —  I  can  get  —  them? ' ' 
asked  David. 

"Not  this  side  of  Canada,  I  guess,"  said  Steve  Miller 
kindly,  "  When  spring  comes,  the  Indians  will  bring  plenty 
of  them." 

"I  must  have  them  —  for  Christmas,"  said  David 
anxiously.    "  Emmie  —  wants  them  I ' ' 

"Dave  Grant's  Uttle  girl?"  said  Steve  Miller.  He  didn't 
wait  for  David  to  answer.  "  Say,  boy,  you're  Dave 's  grand- 
son, aren't  you?"  he  went  on  eagerly.  "The  boy  he  ex- 
pected last  fiil  I  sort  o'  thought  you  had  a  look  like  Dave 's 
to  your  face." 

Steve  Miller  held  out  a  great  rough  hand  for  David's  little 
one. 

David  nodded.  How  be  wanted  to  talk  like  Enmne! 
But,  somehow,  his  tongue  couldn't  manage  a  word. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  boy, "  Steve  Miller  went  on.  "  Used 
to  hold  your  mother  in  my  lap  —  many  a  time,  when  she 
wasn't  as  big  as  little  Enunie.  You're  living  with  Grand- 
pop,  now,  aren't  you?" 

"  Grandfather  —  isn't  there  —  yet, "  said  David.  "  But 
Aunt  Sally  is  —  and  Emmie. " 

"  Grandpop  hasn't  come  back  yet?  "  said  Steve.  "  Boys, '  * 
he  called  to  the  group  of  lumbermen  about  the  stove,  "  this 


is  Dave  Grant's  grandson.  Dave  ain't  home  yet.  We  was 
just  talking  about  Dave  when  you  come  in,  sonny.  He's 
a  mighty  fine  man  —  Dave  isl " 

The  men  looked  curiously  at  David.  He  wanted  to  go 
and  shake  hands  with  them  because  they  were  his  grand- 
father's friends.    But  he  couldn't  quite  do  it,  *       i^ 

"Never  afraid  of  anything,"  went  on  Steve.  "Knows 
the  woods  from  A  to  Z. " 

Dave  nodded. 

"Too  bad,  now,  about  the  moccasins  for  the  little  girl. 
Never  see  her  but  I  think  of  one  of  them  saucy  little  red 
birds  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  trees.  We'd  do  anything 
for  Dave  Grant,  sonny,  or  any  of  his  folks,  down  to  this 
clearing." 

The  men  at  the  stove  nodded.  And  one  said,  "That's 
right,  Stevel" 

With  a  great  effort,  David  blurted  out  a  question.  It 
had  troubled  him  a  little  lately,  and  he  hadn't  wanted  to 
ask  Aunt  Sally  or  Emmie. 

"He's  — my  grandfather's  —  all  right  — isn't  he?"  he 
said.    "  He  —  isn't  —  lost —  in  the  woods  —  or  anything?  " 

A  shout  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  men.  But  Steve 
Miller  reached  over  the  counter  and  patted  David's  hand. 

"Dave  Grant  won't  ever  get  lost  in  these  Adirondacks," 
he  said  cheerily.  "No  more  than  a  deer.  He's  often  gone 
a  long  time.  Don't  worry  over  Grandpop,  sonny;  he's  all 
right.  And  if  any  of  you  at  Klip-nok-kee  want  anything 
before  he  gets  home,  just  let  Steve  Miller  know  what  it  is. " 

David  was  so  happy  and  proud  as  he  trudged  back  along 
the  trail  to  think  he  was  Dave  Grant's  grandson  and  looked 
just  a  little  bit  like  him,  that  he  quite  forgot  to  be  airaid. 

Suddenly,  he  8tq[>ped  short.  On  a  pretty  road,  which 
ran,  white  with  snow,  up  a  steep  slope  to  the  right  of  the 
main  trail,  in  a  broad  shaft  of  sunshine,  stood  a  tall  Indian. 
On  one  arat,  was  a  basket.  And  in  tlie  basket  was  some- 
thing that  glittered  red  and  blue  and  green  and  golden  in 
the  sun.  Beside  him,  sitUng  stiff  and  straight  and  dignified, 
gazing  straight  into  the  Indmn's  face,  was  Fritz,  the  brown 
and  white  dog. 
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Christmas  Time  Games 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


Wlierever  diiklicn  love  Him, 

The  lowliest  Child  of  all, 
Wherever  men.  adoiins, 

Before  the  Saviour  tall; 
Wherever  tender  mothers 

Beside  their  dear  ones  stand. 
The  Father  sends  His  Angeb  down. 

And  names  it  "Giristmas  Lana." 

— /.  G.  Hottand 

Christmas  time  should  always  bring  joy  and  happiness 
into  the  lives  of  all  children.  The  days  preceding  Christ- 
mas Day  should  always  be  full  of  preparation  and  of  an- 
ticipation. The  entire  season  shomd  be  so  full  of  loving 
thoughts  and  acts  ihat  the  children  may  carry  the  memories 
of  them  through  the  years  to  come,  and  may  be  the  better 
future  citizens  because  of  these  early  celebrations  at  school. 

These  games  and  exercises  were  enjoyed  by  the  children . 
throughout  the  entire  month,  and  then  formed  an  interest- 
ing program  for  the  last  day  exercises,  without  the  tiresome 
drill  and  practicing^  as  the  children  were  simply  pla3ring 
their  usual  ^^es.  Thus  the  nervous,  anxious  strain  of  the 
child  when  it  is  his  turn  to  act  or  to  ''speak  his  piece/'  is 
entirely  absent. 


Dance  of  the  Stockings 

If  there  is  a  hall  with  a  large  platform  all  the  children 
mav  dance.  Otherwise  a  few  are  chosen.  Each  girl  or 
eaoi  child  may  hold  a  stocking.  These  they  swing  in  time 
with  the  music  of  the  song. 

The  children  either  skip  or  dance  to  the  platform.  Then 
each  two  couples,  facing  two  other  couples,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration, altematdy  dance  or  skip  toward  the  others,  and 
then  bad:  to  place,  while  the  next  two  couples  take  their 
turn,  following  the  words  of  the  song  with  their  motions. 
Children  all  sing: 

There  they  go,  stockings  alll 
Some  for  grown  folks,  some  for  small! 
You  can  tell  by  just  a  glance 
Th^re  all  ready  for  a  dancel 
Chie,  two,  three,  on  his  little  toe  tip 
Ev'ry  one  will  hop  and  skip; 
Ready,  then,  on  heel  and  toel 
That's  the  way  the  stockings  go. 

They're  not  empty  I    Don't  you  know 
They  with  fun  and  mirth  o'erfiow? 
Filled  they  are  with  Christmas  joy, 
Just  like  any  girl  or  bov. 
One,  two,  three,  away  they  akipl 


Ev'rv  one  on  his  little  toe  tq>. 
Don't  you  see  that  ev'ry  one 
Feels  the  Christmas  joy  and  fun? 

At  the  first  line  of  the  next  stanza  all  join  hands  and  tkip 
around  in  a  circle,  and  then  form  a  ring. 

Away,  away,*with  skq>  and  bound 
Ev'ry  one  will  trip  aroundl 


jLvry  one  wiu  uip  aiounai 
Clasping  hands  to  make  a  ring 
Ev'ry  one  will  jom  and  sing. 


"Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
Tis  the  time  for  hearty  cheer  I" 
One,  two,  three,  now  they  pause, 
'TIS  the  time  for  Santa  Claus. 

At  the  last  two  lines  they  stop  and  hang  the  stockings 
in  a  row  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

If  used  as  a  last  day  exercise,  all  the  children  sit  down 
and  pretend  to  go  to  sleep,  while  Santa  Claus  rides  in 
driving  his  auto  carefully  around  to  the  stockings.  He 
takes  paper  bundles  from  his  bag  and  puts  one  in  each 
stoddng. 

Santa  wears  a  mask  with  a  long  white  beard,  also  a  lax]^ 
coat  and  a  cap.  If  a  r^ular  Santa  Claus  costume  is  avail- 
able, it  adds  much  to  die  effect,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
Even  some  white  cotton  whiskers  and  cotton  hair  just  under 
edge  of  the  cap  all  around,  prove  a  sufficient  disguise.  He 
rides  in  his  small  toy  automobile  as  in  the  illustration. 

All  the  children  sing  before  he  enters: 

A  jolly  old  fellow,  whose  hair  is  so  white, 
And  whose  Uttle  bright  eyes  are  blue. 

Will  be  making  his  visits  on  Christmas  night; 
Perhaps  he  will  call  upon  you. 

A  funny  old  name  has  this  funny  old  man; 

You  know  what  it  is,  without  doubt; 
He  creeps  down  the  chLnney  as  fast  as  he  can, 

And  then  just  as  swiftly  creeps  out. 

He  carries  a  bag  full  of  candies  and  toys, 
And  leaves  them,  wherever  he  goes, 

For  the  good  little  girls  and  the  good  little  boys; 
So  lumg  up  your  little  white  hose. 

Then  one  child  or  all  the  children  recite  this  poem: 

O  Santa  Claus,  the  dear  old  man, 
Wth  cheeks  and  eyes  a^ow,  qI  p 
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Puts  dollies  in  his  Christinas  bag 
For  all  the  girls,  you  know. 

And  then  he  runs  and  gets  the  horns, 
The  sleds  and  drums  and  sticks, 

Skates  and  bdls  and  guns  for  boys, 
All  tumbled  in  a  mix. 

Then  last  he  puts  some  candy  in. 

Nuts,  raisins,  figs  and  dates, 
Then  ties  a  string  about  his  bag, 

And  hurries  to  his  gates.  ^ 

Then  jmnps  into  his  auto  grand. 

And  rides  up  hill  and  down. 
In  such  a  hurry  he  has  gone 

Way  ofif  to  children's  town. 

After  that  the  children  sing  the  following,  or  any  Santa 
Claus  song: 

Sing  a  song  of  Santa  Claus, 
*  Dressed  from  head  to  toe 

In  the  warmest  kind  of  clothes, 
Made  of  fur,  you  know. 

Face  as  rosy  as  can  be. 

Eyes  that  dance  with  glee. 
And  a  heart  that  beats  for  us, 

Beats  for  you  and  me. 

Sing  a  song  of  Santa  Claus, 

Do  you  ask  us  why? 
If  you  are  a  real  good  child. 

He'll  never  pass  you  by.  r 

Santa  now  rides  in,  as  the  children  play  sleep  for  avtme. 
Then,  if  desired,  they  may  waken  and  run  to  Santa  with 
cries  of  "Santal  O  Santa  ClausI" 

Then  just  before  Santa  rides  out,  he  redtes  this  little 
poem  to  the  duldren: 

The  best  of  Christmas  joy, 

Dear  little  girl  or  boy, 

That  comes  on  that  merry-making'day, 

Ib  the  happiness  of  giving 

To  another  child  that's  Uving 

Where  Santa  Claus  has  never  found  his  way. 

The  following  is  a  little  imaginary  Santa  Claus  game  to  use . 
at  any  time  thjx)ugh  the  month. 

The  children  at  their  desks  play  go  to  sleep.  One  child 
is  chosen  for  Santa  Claus.  He  diooses  two  or  more  chil- 
dien  for  reindeer.  These  he  harnesses  and  drives  up  and 
down  the  streets,  or  aisles,  and  places  a  gift  in  an  imaginary) 
stocking  which  each  child  has  hung  from  the  side  of  his  desk, 
and  then  drives  off. 

At  a  given  signal,  or  the  striking  of  a  bell,  the  children 
wake  up,  and  each  child  tells  what  gift  Santa  left  in  his 
stocking.  Or  each  child  may  show  by  pantomime  what 
gift  he  received.  Gifts  may  be  balls,  tops,  drums,  dolls, 
horns,  etc.  As  each  child  illustrates  by  motions,  the  other 
children  teU  the  name  of  the  gift. 

Game  of  the  Candles 

Choose  five  children  to  stand  at  the  front,  or  under  a 
blackboard  ledge,  or  window-sill,  which  may  represent  the 
mantel  over  a  fireplace.  Each  child  holds  a  paper  or  a  real 
candle  in  a  cancUestick.  The  children  may  wear  night- 
gowns and  caps  when  this  is  used  for  a  last  day  exercise, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

The  other  children  sing: 

Five  little  Christmas  candles 

Right  beside  the  door. 
Baby  goes  to  bed  with  one, 

Tnen  there  are  four. 


A^m 


Good   Citizens  — 

Good   Teeth 

The  call  of  ptttrtotism  is  being  an- 
swered by  American  manhood  and 
womanhood— the  call  that  demands 
the  utmost  of  bodily  health  and 
vigor  — sound  lungs,  strong  muscles, 
keen  eyesight,  good  digestion.  And 
to  help  all  these— among  the  first 
requirements— Good  Teeth. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  men 
and  women  owe  a  large  measure  of 
their  energy,  vitality  and  endurance 
to  *'Good  Teeth  — Good  Health," 
acquired  through  school  training  such 
as  you  give  in  dental  hygiene. 


BAake  Colgate's  your  own  confidential  aatittant 
— it  it  worthy  of  the  honor  tMcauae  it  it  the 
safe,  sane  dentifrice  that  taatet  good  and  does 
good.  Recommend  its  use  to  your  t>oyt  and 
girls^give  them  the  start  in  a  habit  which  is 
all-important,  all  through  life — the  habit  of 
regular  care  of  the  teeth. 


If  you  wish  charts, 
otlMr  aids  to  help  jrour  work  in  Dental 
Hygtene  —  sand  your  name  and  addrtaa, 
the  nama  and  dlatrict  number  of  srour 
school  and  the  number  of  pupUs  under 
your  direct  care.  The  printed  educational 
material  will  be  sent  free,  but  we  cannot 
supply  free  trial  tubes  aa  in  past  years. 
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The  smallest  child  goes  out. 
Then  the  children  sing: 

Four  little  Christmas  candles, 

Prim  as  prim  can  be, 
Brother  hangs  his  stocking  up,  — 

Then  there  are  three. 

The  second  child  hangs  his  stocking  from  the  mantel,  and 
then  he  goes  out. 
The  cUldren  sing: 

Three  little  Christmas  candles. 

Pink  and  white  and  blue, 
Mother  thinks  its  sleepy  time  — 

Then  there  are  two. 

The  third  child  nods  drowsily,  then  goes  out. 
Again  the  children  sing: 

Two  tiny  Christmas  candles. 

Think  trouble  has  begxm. 
Father  says,  "It's  time  for  bed"  — 

Then  there  is  one. 

At  this  the  fourth  child  passes  out.  The  illustration 
shows  this,  also  the  one  child  left  alone. 

One  lovely  Christmas  candle, 

Twinkling  best  of  all. 
You  shall  stay  on  guard  all  night. 

So  Santa  will  not  fall. 

She  then  places  her  candle  on  or  imder  the  mantel  to  light 
the  way  for  Santa,  and  then  she,  too,  runs  off  to  bed. 

Bell  Drill  or  Skip 

Ten  or  more  children  are  chosen  and  each  one  carries 
a  bell  in  the  right  hand,  as  in  the  illustration.  To  the  music 
of  the  piano  or  victrola  they  skip  in  and  then  around  the 
room  or  hall  to  the  front,  where  they  form  a  semi-drcle, 
holding  the  bells  up  over  their  heads. 

TTien,  lowering  the  bells,  they  all  repeat: 

O  Christmas  bells,  ring  out  the  story  old  — 
Gay  bells,  joy  bells  —  the  sweetest  ever  told. 

Immanuel  the  King  has  come  — 

O  chiming  bells,  be  ye  not  dumb. 

'Tis  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

Tell  it  again,  and  yet  again, 
O  Christmas  beUsI 

O  Christmas  bells,  ring  out  the  Savioiu-'s  birth  — 
Sweet  bells,  glad  bells,  this  day  to  all  the  earth. 
That  all  to  Him,  their  glorious  King  — 
O  sUver  bells,  may  incense  bring. 
Who  welcome  Him,  with  Him  shall  reign. 
Tell  it  again  and  yet  again, 
O  Christmas  bells  I 
Then  all  sing,  to  the  tune  of  ''My  Bonnie"  the  following 


song.    At  the  chorus  all  raise  arms  and  swing  bells  in  time. 

Tis  Christmas  all  over  the  country, 
Tis  Christmas  far  out  on  the  sea. 

The  glorious,  glorious  Christmas, 
Most  happy  for  you  and  for  me. 

Chobus 

Christmas  I    Christmas! 
Hai^y  for  you  and  for  me,  for  me. 

Christmas,  ChristmasI 
H^py  for  you  and  for  me* 

While  singing  the  second  stanza  they  join  hands,  and 
sway  the  bells  back  and  forth,  slightly  raised,  between  them. 

And  now  with  our  sweet  bells  chiming. 
We  swing  them  so  gently,  you  see  — 

And  ring  out  glad  tidings  so  joyous, 
How  happy,  how  happy  are  we!      Chorus 

Then  at  the  last  line  all  skip  around  the  room,  or  in  a 
circle  at  the  front,  ringing  the  bells  in  time  with  the  music, 
finally  skipping  off. 

Real  bells  may  be  used,  or  paper  bells  may  be«bought  at 
the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  at  the  rate  of  six  or  four  for 
five  cents,  the  number  depending  on  the  size. 

The  children  like  to  cut  and  color  cardboard  bells,  or  to 
make  paper  bells  according  to  the  given  directions. 

Patterns  for  Christmas  Bells 

Fold  tissue  paper  or  any  thin  paper  so  that  a  number  of 
bells  may  be  cut  at  one  time.  Cut  Fig.  I.  Paste  tab  A, 
over  on  B,  forming  a  cone. 

Flatten  cone  as  in  Fig.  II.  Then  fold  on  dotted  line, 
point  A  over  on  point  B. 

Cut  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  on  each  side, 
alternately,  following  the  contour,  as  below  in  Fig.  HI. 
Op)en  car^ully,  and  draw  down  slightly  from  lower  edge. 

Run  a  thread  or  worsted  through  the  top  at  point  X, 
and  leave  end  with  which  to  swing  the  bell.  Fasten  a  small 
kindergarten  bead  on  other  end  inside  bell  for  a  diaper  or 
tongue. 

Tlie  bells  may  be  cut  any  desired  size.  The  small  ones 
are  useful  in  trimming  the  Christmas  tree,  or  as  little  sou- 
venirs for  the  guests,  if  there  are  any  on  the  last  day.  The 
l^ger  bells  are  used  in  the  games,  and  for  decorative  pur- 
poses about  the  room  or  hall.  Use  paper  of  different  colors, 
and  let  children  choose. 


F^I. 


Fig.  II. 
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Santa  Glaus  and  the 
Brownies 

{Continued  from  page  665) 
reside  Harry)  And  Grace's  big,  big 
voolly  dog.  I  should  say  that  was  as  big 
IS  she  is.  (Dog  comes  in  on  aU  fours,  sits 
4p,  begs,  barks  and  finally  curls  up  beside 
Jrace.)  Bob  wanted  a  down  — right 
3Ut  of  the  Hippodrome.  This  is  the  fun- 
niest one  I  could  find.  {Clown  enters, 
turns  somersaults,  etc.  Stops  beside  Robert,) 
Last  of  all  is  Helen's  doll.  Such  a  time  as 
I  had  getting  her  over  from  Paris!  But 
she's  a  real  French  lady  and  can  walk  and 
talk  as  well  as  anyone.  {DoU  enters,  walks 
stiffly  across  stage.  One  of  the  Brownies 
pulls  a  ribbon  andsh  says,  Mammal" an^ 
other  ribbon,  and  she  says  "Papa!*'  She 
finally  stands  beside  Helen.) 

Fifth  Brownie  Oh,  what  a  bvdy  ladyl 
I'd  like  to  have  her  myself. 

Santa  Whatever  would  you  do  with  a 
French  doll!  Come  now,  Brownies,  away 
with  you!  To  the  next  house!  Good- 
night, little  children,  and  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you  all] 

Inexpensive  School- 
room Decoration 

{Continued  from  page  629) 
tacks  or  screws,  changing  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  moment.    Some  teachers  own  six  or 
eight  frames. 

I  have  in  mind  a  second  grade  room 
where  the  only  decoration  is  a  set  of  six 
pictures,  portraits  of  children  by  Sir 
Jodiua  Re3molds. 

They  are  framed  in  narrow  brown 
frames  picked  out  in  gilt  with  a  gilt  bow- 
knot  at  the  top;  the  bow-knot  would  not 
suit  all  subjects,  however.  This  set  was 
bought  at  a  department  store  sale. 

The  pictures  arc  himg  low  on  the  burlap 
dado,  wWch  covers  the  walls  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  blackboards.  . 

There  is  nothing  on  the  walls  above, 
which  are  of  a  light  green. 

TTie  room  is  very  restful  and  with  a  fern, 
a  neat  bulletin  of  brown  burlap  and  occa- 
sionally a  new  picture  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  low  bookcase  or  in  the  chalk  trough, 
impresses  one  as  sufficiently  and  well  deco- 
rated. Few  magazine  pictiures  are  large 
enough  to  hang  above  the  blackboards. 
It  is  better  to  keep  them  near  the  level 
of  the  diildren. 
One  small  picture  is  lost  on  a  large  wall 
"  space.  Until  one's  collection  grows  leave 
the  large  spaces  bare. 

Small  pictures  can  be  grouped,  a  small 
below  a  large,  or  a  small  either  side  of  a 
large,  or  four  together  occupjdng  the  space 
that  a  large  picture  would  cover.  One 
should  use  care  and  group  only  pictures  of 
similar  subjects,  color,  and  diurk  and  light 
value,  for  one  picture  can  completdy  ruin 
another  if  it  does  not  agree  with  it  in  color. 
If  hanging  pictures  of  a  similar  size  in  a 
horizontal  row,  avoid  making  st^s.  It  is 
better  to  keep  tops  on  the  same  level. 

Pictures  and  mirrors  should  hang  flat 
against  the  wall.  Screw  eyes  should  be 
about  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  frame. 
Cords  or  wires  should  not  be  visible. 
Use  a  strong,  fine  cord  or  wire  that  comes 
by  the  spool.  Stretch  it  straight  across 
the  back  of  the  picture  and  fasten  the  ends 
so  that  they  will  not  project  beyond  the 
frame.    Hang  on  a  firm  tack  or  a  glass- 


saves  eggs 


BAKING 
POWDEH 

inbaking 


In  many  recipes  only  half  as  many  eggs  are  required, 
in  some  none  at  all,  if  an  additional  quanti^  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  used,  about  a  tsaspooa,  fa  place 
of  each  eg^  omitted. 

Try  the  following  recipe  which  tdso  con- 
serves  white  floor  as  urged  by  the  govern- 

tnent. 

Com  Meal  Griddle  Cakes 


M  cvpt  com  meal 
iH  COM  boUlac  water 
fi  cup  milk 

I  tableepoon  shortenlnc 

I  tableepoon  molaaeee 
^  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

4  teatpoone  Royal  BaUng  Powder 

NO  EGGS 


Scald  corn  meal  In  bowl  with 
boiUnc  water;  add  milk,  melt- 
ed ehorteninff  and  molaeeee; 
add  floar,  eaU  and  baking  pow- 
der which  have  been  sifted 
together;  mix  well  Bake 
on  hot  greased  griddle  untU 


(Thm  Old  M«tfiod  cdled 
for  2  «ggt) 


Smnd  for  our  nmw  booUmi  "SS  W^ya  to  Save  Egg*."    Mmhd  frmm  on 
T€gum9t.  Addr€9»  RoytU  Baking  Powdmr  Co.,  144  Wmam  Si.,  Nmw  York 


headed  push  tack  or  on  patent  picture- 
hangers. 

h&  you  collect  and  bg;in  to  decorate 
your  rooms  you  will  gain  in  discrimination 
and  taste.  I  prophesy  a  renewed  interest 
and  zest  in  your  teaching. 

Both  teacher  and  children  will  have  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  school-room. 
The  habitually  ungroomed  will  begin  to 
make  an  attempt  at  a  toilet  anticipating 
the  pretty  room  and  prettily  dressed 
and  smiling  teacher. 

These  suggestions  are  not  dreams  en- 
gendered in  an  impractical  mind.  Such 
rooms  do  exist,  not  one,  but  many  of  them. 

I  have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes  day 
after  day,  in  my  roimd  of  visits,  and  I  am 
always  more  particular  about  my  manners 
and  give  a  httle  better  lesson  and  come 
away  feeling  that  I  have  been  visiting  in  a 
charming  home  rather  than  teaching. 
Sudi  isue  influence  of  one's  surroundings. 

They  are  rooms  of  teachers  with  ordinary 
salaries,  but  Uiey  are  not  ordinary  teachers. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  such 
rooms  in  the  country  over.  What  can  be 
done  by  a  few  can  be  done  by  all  and  think 
of  the  effect  on  the  taste  and  happiness  of 
the  future  generation! 

Was  it  not  Longfellow  who  said,  ''Look 
on  a  beautiful  thing,  hear  beautiful  music 
or  read  a  fine  poem  every  day  and  you 
yourself  will  become  more  beautiful"? 

Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Food 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  pure 
blood  if  we  want  to  get  all  the  good  out  of 
what  we  eat  that  there  is  in  it  and  to  get  it 
comfortably.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  dis- 
tinguished for  making  pure,  rich,  vitalized 
bk^,  perfecting  the  digestion  and  build- 
ing up  the  whole  system.    Get  it  to-day. 


A   Piece   of   Good   Fortune 

The  Youth*s^  Companion  subscription 
price,  $2.00,  will  not  be  increased.  The 
fifty-two  issues  of  1918  will  be  packed  full 
of  the  best  stories  by  the  most  popular 
writers.  The  Editorial  Page,  the  Boys' 
Page,  Girls'  Page,  Family  Page  and  all  the 
departments  w^  bring  a  vast  amount  of 
cheer,  good  entertainment  and  informa- 
tion tor  every  reader  in  the  family  drde. 

By  special  arrangement  new  subscribers 
for  The  Companion  can  also  have  McCall*s 
Magazine —  the  fashion  authority  —  for 
1918,  both  publications  for  only  $2.25. 

This  two-at-one-price  offer  includes: 

1  The  Youth* s  Companion  —  52  issues 

in  1918. 

2  All  remaining  1917  issues  of  The  Conh 

panion  free. 

3  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for 

1918. 

4  McCall's    Magasine  —  12    fashion 

numbers  in  1918. 
An  for  only  $2.25. 
The  Youth^s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  United 
States  Government  examinations  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country  dur- 
ing the  Fall.  The  positions  to  be  filled 
Eay  from  $1200  to  $1800;  have  short 
ouis  and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
TTiose  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J221, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
obtainable  and  giving  many  sample  ex- 
aminatk)n  questions,  which  will  be  sent 

free  of  d>»m-D-,gi^i^e6  by  ^OOglC 
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Jolly  Old   Santa  Glaus 


jtjig  tune  :  to  be  sung  with  a  jolly  dance  and  great  excitement  all  along  the  line 
Laura  Rountree  Smith  Arthur  Schuckai 


t 


^^. 


? 


f 


t 


I.  Down       the  chim  -  ney     who      will       go?  Jol  -  ly 

a.      In         his  sleigh    then     who      will     ride  ?  Jol  -  ly 

(^about  ^zr  lOo) 


old     San  '  -  ta      Claus, 
old     San   -  ta     Claus, 


i 


:j^^ 


^ 


i 


i^ 


^ 


t 


t^-*- 


S 


=E 


^ 


ing     stock  -  ings        in  a 

est      rein  -  deer      side       by 


row,         Jol    -    ly 
side,         Jol    -    ly 


old       San  -    ta        Claus. 
old       San  -   ta        Claus. 


ESE«^E^E5bEEi 
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r- 
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H-Hff 
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^U, 


way,        Bells     are 
year,  San   -  ta 


ring  -  ing      from        his  •  sleigh ; 
Claus      is        draw   -  ing     near; 


N^ 


i 


lit 


:^ 


^^ 
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Down      the    chim  -  ney       who      will 
In         his  sleigh     then      who       will 


go?  Jol    -  ly       old      San    -  ta      Claus. 

ride?  Jol    -  ly       old      San    -  ta      Claus. 
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The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

can  bring  to  your  school  all  the  happiness  of  the  Christmas  season,  and  connt- 
less  benefits,  in  pleasure  and  instruction,  for  every  other  school  day  of  the  year* 

Have  you  a  copy  of  "Pan  and  His  Pipes/'  by  Catherine  Dunlap  Gather?  This  little 
booklet  of  ten  stories  about  music  and  its  beg-inning:  is  an  appropriate  Christmas  book,  and 
should  be  on  the  desk  of  alt  teachers  for  the  story  telling  period.  (Price  3S  cents  at  all 
Victor  dealers) 

Here  are  a  few  Christmas  sug^stions  of  Victor  records  for  your  school: 

4S14S    f^^FNl^t  (Adim)  Manli  ud  Ljrrie  Qiurt«t 

lOkkfl.OQ  j  5il«Bt  Nfabt  (Gniber)   {jm^k  Or^an  and 

*■     ChJwiis}  Lttic  Qfurtot 


Ula4l'^ 


Mawifch— Fatoral  SymDbony  (Handel)  Victor 
CcHic«t  OrchulTa  (2)  MmcIaIi— Glarv  to  God 
( tlandcl)  Victor  Hixod  Chonu 

MmubIk— And  ebe  Gkrtt  a|  the  Lord 
(Hudcl)  Vkter  MIshI  Ghonu 


i  M«fiT  Chn«tmu     ( 2)  51«lihiiis 
]7SdO     I      Gdynor) 
10  in.    75c];^,^^dtl»«Cliri»liii«Tr*. 
^     S^S>     {2)  Liu]*  Cliri«tiHi 


OUv*KliM 

(Old  S^vdtsA  ^Ub. 
SbD»       £M«B«k«r 


4B14«    J 
lOliOliPQl 


:«SliallFecdHUFI«k 
Mmfiah — Come  Unto  Me 


LucrManh 


f  Ancflla  Ivam  ths  Raalmt  of  GIm^  (MonfeomrrV' 

TrixLitT  Cbdir 


=lmart) 
I  OK  Lktla  Town  of  B«lU«lk«m 


(Phillips  Krooks) 
Triaitr  Chair 


_t  Sdovi  ud  Ctrob  {"Christiana,  A wlkc," 
JttlfiTowtiof  BethJehem,"'*God  R«t  Yoa, 
„„..  Gentlemen,"    'The  First  Nowell/'  "Silent 
Nighr*)  VlctM  MIzfld  CheniB 


S17TO 

iZin. 


17647 

10  in. 
75c 


IfJin. 
$1^ 


Chorus  (llandcU 

Victor  Chonu  ukd 
Swu'aBud 

INftCBJMlll    (Gounod) 
Lrric  <}u«H«l 
Fint  Nowvll 
(O^  Otrxxtmas  Carol} 
Lyric  Qiurtwt 

[Sons  of  tho  ChiAU 
iVVorreli)  {w^/A 
Chinu^s)     Abu  duck 

ChrutmAj,  Ere     (Z)  O 
Bi«Dlieareiue    Niitt 

(J^jrrtfuj  fuiU  (  arifi  ) 

£kleB«k«r 

Chrittniiu  Dtt^  in  th* 

Momisfl       Q)  Good 

Hkffbt  «Dd  Cbiiitmu 

P'r&7«r  (Tt'itk  Charm} 

01iv«  IQtEH  and  Cbonim 


rjoHphMilM  (CaLviflLuA.  A.  D.  iss:) 

I  Vielor  Mfxod  Chdntt 

I  Uk,  Now  A  RoM»  E'«r  Bloomins     (2)    To  Ue  ii 

Bwn  Immwwiel  (M.  Praetoriu?,  A,  D.  1609) 
^  LrrlcQiuirtat 

f  Se»«c«— Part  l~"MuUr'a  Chotf  * 

I  WiUiun  Steriina  Bftttli 

I  3en»p»— Part  ?— "TK«  dwat  vf  Chriitmu  Put" 

f  ^f£?Ri?/0,fitf  arranjitd  from  "A  i^hrti  I  ma  t  i  a  roi " '} 
^     (Dirkens)  Wmian)  Sterling  S«tlk 

Scmoav^Part  3— "Th*  Ghoat  of  Chriatnu 
FnttBt"  WilliJUD  Steriln^  Btm 

3c»w»iff-Psrt  4— "Th#  Glwat  of  ChHctmu  to 
Conei"  (i'ifffritiiafffi/'arraitjyAi  frrffft  "A  CArisl- 
mas  CaroD  (Dickrns)       WiUiuii  5(eHina  B«tti» 

fBiUeRuifin*— Lak«2     (2}  ChrutiBovCmt 

I     (Rradiftjt)  Kanr  ^  KuiuplirAy 

\  It  Cunt)  Uyxmi  tli«  Midnight  Cl«u-     (2}  Hw^l  tba 

Hsnld  Ansflla  Sins     U)   Jor  ta  the  W«ld 
^  Victor  Ca<ne«rt  OrchatTB 

1^*-,     f  N«l  (Holy  Night)   (Adam)  fKw/<«. 

Isilanl  Ni«bt.  Holy  Nixht  (CelesfaSoto)  Fnlix  Aiwh 

{ The  Niffht  Boforo  Christmu  ^ Moore) 
3S4t8    ]  Con  MelP^ttan 

13ia-Sl.2S  I  Th,  Ci„,wbr«d  Bo^  fCWtf  /^fli*  Tbil^J 

(Tlw  CoioiAe  «f  th«  Y«u-  f  £>»;««»  ^Iosoai' 
>a  4  iat^  C  Chtuneh  B«IIi 

Lord  DiuniH  U«  WlAk  Thj  BIcMina  rOrjpQn 
Acti»HpanTmftt/}  Tfinity  fTiiniM 

I  in  TnjrlMid— The  Toy  maker's  Shop  (Her* 

}   tChr—    ^--^ '^    

children) 


17S70 

10  in.  7Sc 


l2inJ%U2S 


assa? 

Uiii^.25 


laose 

10  in.    75c 


10  io,    75c  1 


iChristidB^  record  made  esipeciaJty  fof  th« 
Victor  HuWrt'm  Qrch^tn 


Hear  these  Victor  Records  at  any  Victor  dealer's, 
information,  v/rite  to  the 


For  further 


Vktrak  XXV,  $?S 

for  Schoot  lue 

Whcfl  the  Victrola  is  not  ia 
use,  the  horn  tan  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  Aafe  and 
ttecure  from  dangi^rf  and  the 
cibinet  can  be  locked  to  pro^ 
tect  Lt  from  dufit  %nd  promiB- 
cuoua  uie  by  irreipooaible 
people. 


Educwtknuil  D«iiartin«nt 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 
Camden,  N*  J* 

Victor 


^c^«5 
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Seasonal  Programs    IV 


Alice  E.  Allen 

Buckwheat  Cakes  for  Breakfast     ^^'"'^'-^ 

(Teachers  who  want  ''Pieces  to  Speak/'  must  not  think  they  are  not 
here,  for  they  are,  a  number  of  them  as  usual,  ready  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Program  and  given  quite  by  themselves.  Teachers  who  want  to 
use  ports  of  the  Program  (mly,  in  other  programs,  will  find  they  can  do 
so.  At  the  same  time,  those  teachers  who  are  looking  for  something 
similar  to  a  Play,  but  less  difficult  to  give,  will  find  it  waiting  for  them 
in  this  Pn^mm^  the  parts  of  which  au  cluster  about  a  centnd  thought 
or  idea.  Give  it  to  suit  yourself,  just  to  please  the  little  actors;  or 
more  daboratdy,  with  smtable  costuming,  additional  songs,  dances, 
etc.,  as  an  afternoon  or  evening  entertainment.) 


We're  Buckwheat  Cakes 
In  the  making — O! 

The  whole  night  long, 
We  are  waking  —  O! 

You'd  best  be  in 
At  the  baking— O! 


Directions 

The  Characters  needed  for  this  frolic  are  "Betty**  and  a  number 
of  children  (not  too  many),  who  are  the  real  Children  throughout,  and 
who  are  referred  to  as  such  in  directions.  The  other  children  are  Pan- 
cakes (there  mav  be  12,  or  less.  They  may  be  quaintly  costumed, 
or  simply  carry  large  pitchers,  such  as  pancake  batter  is  stirred  up  in 
at  night  to  rise  for  the  next  morning's  baking,  and  pancake  turners); 
a  Great  Big  Spoon  (child  with  such  spoon):  Knives  and  Forks  (boys 
and  girls  with  knives  and  forks);  Sirup-Cup  (girl  with  sirup-cup): 
Griddie  (boy  with  pancake  griddle);  ancl  the  New  Year  (a  very  smali 
child  may  be  used  for  this  part,  as  she  does  not  appear  until  almost 
the  dose,  and  says  no  words).  By  omitting  "A  Guest"  and  "A  New 
Year  Wish,"  and  giving  the  last  line  of  "The  New  Year's  Dish,"  "For 
the  little  New  Year,"  instead  of  "For  you,  little  New  Year,"  thii 
Program  may  be  given  any  time  in  the  wmter. 

In  the  center  d  the  stage,  or  space  allowed  for  the  frolic,  is  a  real 
break^t  table,  neatly  set.  When  the  play  opens,  children  are  asleep 
across  back  of  stage;  Great  Big  Spoon,  Knives,  Forks,  Sirup-Cup  and 
Griddle  are  all  asleep,  too,  in  convenient  places.  Pancakes  stand 
across  front  of  stage. 

One  Pancake  {softly) 

"Frost's  on  aJl  winders,  and  the  snow's 
All  out-of-doors! "  —  Riley 

Another  {while  all  shiver) 

When  Earth  grows  old, 

And  aches 

And  shakes 

And  quakes 

With  cold  — 

'Tis  time,  I'm  told, 

For  Buckwheat  Cakes! 

Buckwheat  Cakes  in  the  Making,  01 

(See  music  on  page  666) 

Pancakes  {sing  each  verse  twice  aver  to  fit  music) 

{Holding  pitchers  in  front  of  faces) 

We're  Buckwheat  Cakes 

In  the  making  —  O! 
The  whole  night  long 

We  are  waking — O! 
You'd  best  be  in 

At  the  baking  — O! 

{Glance  toward  Betty  asleep  i  then  stir  briskly  with  "turn» 
ers.'*) 

Twas  Betty  stirred 

Up  the  batter,  O! 

With  hand  so  brisk. 

And  a  clatter,  O! 

With  whir  and  whisk. 

And  a  spatter,  O! 

{Skipping  round  in  a  circle,) 

The  fire  will  heat 

Up  the  griddle,  01 
All  round  the  edge. 

And  the  middle,  01  Sirup 

We'll  bake  as  fine  Buckwheat 

As  a  fiddle,  0!  Buckwheat 


A  Midnight  Frolic 

(One  of  the  Pancakes  redtes  slowly,  while  others  act  oat  the  words) 

One  midnight,  when  the  kitchen  was  lighted  by  the  moon. 
From  out  her  quiet  sliunbers  awoke  a  great  big  ^x)on. 

{Spoon  awakes.) 

It  stirred  arotmd  e  little,  still  catching  at  a  dream, 

And  then  decided  'twas  the  time  to  carry  out  a  scheme. 

{Wakes  Knives  and  Forks,) 

It  wdte  the  knives,  it  woke  the  forks  —  this  energetic 

spoon  — 
And  told  them  to-  rehearse  a  tune  —  it  would  be  needed 

soon. 

{Knives  and  Forks  clatter  softly ,  while  Spoon  awakes  Sirup- 
Cup  and  Griddle.) 

And  then  it  woke  the  Sirup-Cup  that  stood  upon  the  table, 
And  last  the  Pancake  Griddle,  so  solenm,  staid,  and  stable. 

{Orchestra  plays,  and  Sirup-Cup  and  Griddle  dance,) 

Each  knife  then  played  upon  a  fork  as  if  it  was  a  fiddle, 
And  up  and  down  the  sirup-cup  danced  with  the  grim  old 
griddle. 

{Betty  wakes  and  comes  forward.) 

The  frolic  wakened  Betty,  just  this  side  of  a  dream. 
She  hastened  to  the  kitchen  —  there  in  a  golden  gleam 

{She  sees  them  dance,  rubs  her  eyes^  they  hear  and  settle 
back  into  places.) 

Of  moonlight,  saw  the  funny  dance,  and  nibbed  her  eyes, 

until 
They  heard  her!    When  she  looked  again,  each,  in  its  place, 

was  still!. 


Sirup 


Buckwheat 


A  Telephone  Message 

(One  of  the  Pancakes  and  the  Sirup-Cup) 

Hello,  Buckwheat, 

I'm  Molasses  — 
"Sap,"  you  called  me  — 

How  time  passesl 


Hello,  Sir  — up 

With  that  receiver, 
In  such  tales 

I'm  no  believer. 

If  it's  you  — 

It  is  —  no  fabler 
Let's  meetl    {Sirup)    Where? 

The  breakfast  table!  j 
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Latta'sHelpsforTeachers 


Candy  Boxes 

The  cut  shows  L^tU'f  Ccm- 
M ruction  BoXf  printed  ia  colon. 
ready  to  cut  out  and  fold  ti>* 
get  her  according  to  {nHtructioiu. 
Children   enjoy    tnakin^  them   up* 

,  ,,  li    ror   14c:   25    lor   2Sc:   100.   90c. 

Juvenile  defiffn,  cut  »nd  ready  to  fold,  dozen,   15c;   100  for  £1.25. 

Holly    dtiign,    cut    and    ready    to    fold,    doicn.    2Qc;    100    for   Jl.SO. 

Blackboard  Stencils 

Fancy  Colored  Chalk,  Box  M,  dozen  assarted .,.,.♦,,.,,,  ,2Sc 

New  Child  I^ife  Cttiendar  SteaciU*  32x34.     Set  nine  icbo&l  monthi 

for  7Sc.     Name  any   yotj   want,   each,    12c;    3   for  30c. 
Other    Stencila,    22x34,    each    IZc.     Log   Cabin:    Turkey    Calendar; 

Fireplace  Calendar;   Santa  Driving  Eigbt  Hnndeer;    Santa  Going 

Down  Chimney;  Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christmas  Tree;   Wise 

Men;    Children    Hanging    Stockings;    Chriat    Child;    Waahington 

ou  Horae;   Flag;   Program;   KoU  cf  Honor;   Welcome;   Gen.   Per 

slung  on  Horse;  Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  fhyfiiology  Syhject 
Bordera,  each  ^c.     SunLniinct  Babies;   Overall 

Bays;  Brownies:  Golden  rod ;  Maple  Leaves; 

Turkeys;   Pumpkins;  Grapes;  Bells;  Ho!ly ; 

Santa;  Rah  bits;  Bird^;  Waiter^;  Japanese. 
PortraitB^   Anlmali.    etc..   sixe    17x22,    each    Gc- 

Washington  ;  Lincoln ;  Wilson  ;   Longfellow ; 

Field;   Eskimo  M;in;  Eskimo  Mother;  Mill; 

Horse ;  Cow  ■   Dog ;  Fox ;  Camel ;   Elephant ; 

Lion;   Pig;   Sheep:  Wolfj   Buffalo;   Indian; 

Fox ;  Hen  ;  Rooster ;  Locomotive ;  Steamer. 
Small  Stencik^  set  of  50  for  $eatwork. .  - .  .25c 
Medium  Sttrnrik.  set  of  SO  for  aeatwork, . .  .3^56 
Blue  Stamping  Powder,    M  pound  bag,  .,p.15c 

Gift  Assortment 

Coniaina  5  Chriatmas  Post  Cards;  6  Larg« 
Gift  Tags;  6  Small  Gii't  Tags;  6  Large 
Scali;   32  Small  Seala.     Postpaid.   ISe. 

Stars;  Hearta;  Dota;  Diamonds; 
Pum  pki  n* ;  Jack  O*  La  n  tern  s 
Wltcbet;  Black  Cat*;  Turkey^; 
Santa;  Holly;  Chick;  Bunny; 
Easter  Lily;  Flags;  Maple 
Leavea;  Birds;  Any  Initial  One 
kind  in  a  hoK.     Per  boit,  10c. 

Illufltrated    Primary    Language    Cardi 2Sc 

Word  Carda,  print  and  script , . . . .  ,2gc 

Primary  and  In  termed  iate  Language  Cards  *25e 
HliistrRted  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards.  .*..  20c 
Kcijtf  Primary  Number  Cards  for  Teacher. 2 Sc 
Primary  Aritb.  Cards  for  Written  Work.., 22c 
2,000  Colored  Papera,  H^^S,  to  make  chains,  40c 
LOOO  Colored  Circles  to  Paste,   linch. . . . .  18c 

I     Iijcltide  Ic  for  parcel  post  War  Tml     | 


Calendar  Fade 

Fancy  Calendar  Pads  with 
Christmas  design  in  bright  colon. 

Small  siae,  dozen,  iSc;  two 
dozen  for  25c;  five  dozen  for  50c. 

Medium  siie,  dozen,  20c;  two 
dozen   for  JSc;  five  dozen,  7Sc. 

Chriitmaa  Gift  Booklets,  dozcn^ 
JSc ;    docen,    SOc ;    dozen^    90c. 

Drawing  Paper,  Etc.— Postage  Extra 

White   Drawing  Paper,  6x9  or  9x12,  per  lb 17c 

Manila   Drawing    Paper,   6x9   or  9x12,   per   lb ..,..,..      ...lOe 

Construction  P^per    14  sheets  20x25,  assorted  colors,  2  lba.;...40c 
Same  paper,  50  aheeta  9x12,  22  crz.  (postage  extra^,.,, .25c 

Crepe  Paper  Decoratiofi 

Tan^iLl.^*^  tjf *;l!".  *'^S  ^"l^  *^  i'^''^  ''^"'^  Christmas;  Patriotic; 
iSS  P^I..^™;''^/*iS"^'''='  ^i'^*:  Butterflies;  EaVter;  Flagi 
and   Eaflea;   postpaid,  age— or  order  any   *olid   color  you   want. 


Read  What  TeachersISay ! 


• 


Incloied  find  money  order 
tor  $1.40  for  more  auppliei, 
and  1  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  as  a  teacher  for  the 
iplendid  fourth  edition  of 
*'Latta'a  Book  for  Teachers." 
It  is  far  superior  to  any  for- 
mer  edition.  One  of  the  best 
things  a  teacher  can  get  is 
this  book,  and  in  my  opinion 
"The  Reports  on  Eli  mi  nation 
of  Ohiotete  and  Useless  Top* 
ics  and  Materials  from  the 
Common  Branchea/'  **The 
Farm  Stories,"  **  Pioneer 
Storiea,"  and  ''Standard 
Poems"  are  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  book,  to  say 
nothmg  of  the  numerous  oth- 
er productions  of  great  value 
to  any  teacher, 

Irreapective  of  price,  I  con- 
stder  this  the   beat  book  ever 
published    for    teachers, 
WM.    J.    GEARHAKT, 

DanielEiviEle^    Pa. 


Un/lg  BOOK 
TEACHERS 


PoApaid,  $1.00 


Our;:Be8t  Offer 

Pay  $1,00  for  Latta'a  Book 
for  Teachers  or  add  only  65c 
to  the  price  of  each  of  the 
following  and  ask  for  either 
Latta's  Book  for  Tcacherg  or 
$L0O  worth  ol  supplies, 
Wo  rmal       I  n  3  true  tor  <  Pri » 

mary    Plans.    1    year,  .,$1.50 
Practical    Methodi,    Aldi 
and  Devices  for  Teach- 
ers   with     Normal     lo- 
atructor,    1    year* . 
Primary   Education,    1   yr.  2.00 
Popular    Educator,    1    yr..   200 
Progressive   Teacher,  1  yr. 
School    Century,    1    yr.,.H 
School    Education,    I   yr., 
Pathf]  nder,     1    year .,.,., 
Christian  Herald,  1  year. 
Pictorial  Review,  1  yr» 
Review  of   Reviews,   1  yr.  J. 00 
Everybody's    Magazine.,    l.SO 
Scientific   American,   1  yr,  4.00 
St,  Nicholas,   1  year. . , , .   3,00 


5.50 


1.25 
1.25 
1,25 
l.OO 
2,00 
1,50 


What  Teachers  Need 

See  it  listed  on  page  three  of  this  magazine  last  month 

J.  S.  LATTA,  Inc.,  Box  K,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


At  the  Baking 

Pancakes  [im€  after  another  rtcUing,  while  ail  make  motimts 
tagether) 

(Stirring  tht  fire.) 

Stir  the  fire  UBtil  it  blazes, 

Like  the  sun, 
Who  this  very  minute  gazes 

At  the  fuB, 

(Beat  and  try  pidMe;  spoon  out  baUer.) 

Heat  the  griddle  till  it  sizzes; 

Bring  the  batter; 
Spoon  it  out  —  how  each  one  "fizzes!** 

But  no  matter  I 

(PtOting  spoonfuls  an  griddle,  as  directed.) 

Put  neat  spoonfuls  in  a  row 

'Round  the  griddle; 
Then  one  just  exactly  so  — 

In  the  middle. 

{Flap  them  aver  with  'Humers.'*) 

When  one  side  is  browned  just  right, 

Flap  them  over; 
Aren't  they  aice  and  crisp  and  light, 

Sweet  as  clover? 


{Heap  them  on  plates,) 

Heap  them  high  upon  a  plate  — 

Brown  and  tan  cakes  — 
For  them  hungry  children  wait  — 

Buckwheat  pancakes! 

(^March  tma^d  table,  and  set  plate  in  center.    One  of  the 
Pancakes,  meanwhile^  recites) 

They  Know  Their  Place 

AU  other  dishes  stand  aside 

As  fast  as  they  are  able. 
They  know  their  place  —  when  Buckwheat  Cakes 

Come  to  the  table. 

The  toast,  the  doughnuts,  and  the  jam, 
Each  other  softly  cable, 
*'Out  of  the  way  — for  Buckwheat  Cakes 
Come  to  the  table!" 

Except  the  Sirup-Cup,  and  he 

Stubborn  remains  and  stable. 
And  Buckwheat  bows,  and  smiles  at  him 

Across  the  table. 

Something  About  Buckwheat 

(Twelve  pancakes  itdte,  foraung  half  cirde  ia  front  ol  uble) 

First  In  old  Asia 

I  was  bom;       ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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Buckwheat  Cakes  in  the  Making,  O! 
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Second        Came  to  Europe 

One  bright  mom; 

Third         France  still  calls  me 
"Saracen    Com." 

Fourth        Seeds  like  beechnuts, 
Comers  three; 
"Beech  Wheat,"  England 
Christened  me; 

Fifth  And  "Buch  weiser," 

Germany. 

Sixih         When  I  came 
To  U.  S.  A., 
Twas  for  me 

A  gala  day  — 
Now  I'm  Buckwheat, 
Blithe  and  gay. 

SevetUh       Thirty  inches. 
Tall  I  grow; 


Eighth  Leaves  like  arrows 
I  can  show; 

Ninth  Flowers  that  touch 
The  field  like  snow. 

Tenth         Grain  brown-black 
And  white  within; 

Eleventh      To  Prince  Wheat 
I  am  no  twin  — 
Nor  the  very 
Least  of  kin. 

Twelfth       K  youVe  land 
That  isn't  fit 

For  Com  or  Wheat, 
Put  me  in  it, 

For  Uncle  Sam, 
I'U  do  my  bit! 


{Continued  on 
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J.M.HAHSOH-BEHWETT  MASAZIilE  BARGAINS 

Your  Opportunity— A  Real  Saving— But  You  Must  Act  At  Once 


{ 


Woman's  Home  Comp' 
Americaii  (To  One  AiUre^) 


.•n$1.50Te5r^ 


Pictorial  Reyiew 
McClore't  Magmsina 
Littla  FoDu 


$1.50^ 
l.dO 
I.50J 


McClure't  Magaziaa 


$1,501  adtl™ 


f  Woman's  Homo  Comp'o  1^  ^A-00 
\  American  (To  One  AiMrcw)  1.50j    ^ 


McCaU't  Magazine  • 
Today's  Hoiuewife  • 
Peoples'  Popular  Monthly 


$  .75^  AOTlifva 


VVOMANS  HOME 
COMPANION 


Tfc* 


Woman's  Home  Comp'n 
Delineator  (  To  One  ) 
Everybody's  I  Address  5 


McQure's  Magasiiie  $1.50 

Ladies'  World  1.00 

Boy's  Life    -  -  1.50. 

[Including  Boy  Scout's   Calendar! 


AOTltfee 

.25 


O^AHl 

oJ   ^ 


All  SubacHptionA  Are  for  ONE  FULL 
YEAR,  and  May  be  Sent  to  One  or 
to  DIFFERENT  ADDRESSES, 


Ml  tm  FMlii  CM  Met  fir  All  Niilirif  NrMcils 

Add  together  the  CUn  Numbers  for  two  or  more 
pertodicalB  and  multiply  the  total  hr  flva.    The  MBult 
f  n«  vr  *»ie  Mrreet  pnea. 
Clam  No.  Puk.  Priaa 

30— All  Outdoon 11^ 

21— Aifltritm   Boy   ...*,,.. I.SO 

25 — Am*rlcin    CoattCfy    ., |^ 

4{^Amcrlc&A  MiQftrlite  .* 2^ 

35->eBH4iall    Magizlne    ....... h^ 1.50 

IT^Btick    Dftl 1.00 

2b— aoyi'    Lilt   .., .-. I.M 

t7— B[>y4'   Mioaaini  ...,„ , 1010 

Tlh^tMury    M4guini    .,.., 4.00 

3&^ChrUtikn   H«r«W   ,,. 2.00 

*0-^CoHIftr'i    Wtekly 2.50 

«0^-Ccrrect    EnsUtlk    2.00 

ea-»C«ufltry  Life   In  Amffica 5.00 

W— Cyrrtnt    Hlitpry 3.00 

5S— Current   Oainlofl 3.00 

30— DillnettQr    ., , 1.50 

i7— DflilBrtir 1.00 

SS— Education    , 8.00 

37— E«yMtl*ii»>  r«iiiidflttne 2.00 

55>^Etfiieatlonil    n»l«w 3.00 

25— EI(a(rloal    Eiiffrimftnter   .,    .    1.50 

27— ElinT*    tK(JF   An    MutJc   l.^trj> 1.50 

3&— EvtobBdy'ft  MnsuiM   ,,... 1.50 

20— E«i"i*lend    auvcnllf}    *...., tM 

IS^Enrv   Wrtk 1.00 

35^Fl«ld    iDil   StrtiB 2.00 

45— Forum 2.50 

^5— QardCB    MAaeJElR«  ..^ 2.00 

!K*^GIr1t'  C^moknkn    ...h.. 50 

ai>— HoTHri  Moaiilno  .,--. 4.00 

2*— Htihti   CuUurt    ., 1.50 

30— llluitrftiet}  Wodd  (Clin  SS  after  Jan.  I.  '18)  1.50 

80— I  ndepi;pd  rut 4.00 

5$— J&hn   M.rtlo't  Book........ 3UW 

&& — Jdurti  S.I  q1  £  ^UDfltl^a 8.00 

25— KJnEE«rgtH«ii    and    FIrtt    Orada 4 IJtO 

17— KtFidergarten    piim«fT   KtBgutoe 1.00 

l>^LidlM-    WoHd ' 1.00 

1£— Liditt'   W«rtd   (AttfrT  Feb.   J,   1918) 1.50 

25^(.lttrB   FAlkj .,.., 1.50 

17— MeCairi    Magailft«    75 

"     "  ~ 1.50 

4.00 
1.25 
1.50 
130 
4M 
1.00 
1.50 
8.00 
IJOO 
.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 


Popular  Bdncator $2.00 

Mbool  Oentnxy    1.25 


•arPriM 
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McOlnxe'a  Magaslae  $1.50 

World 1.00 


Onr  Price 
$0.00 


^Onrl 


Obrlitlaa  Berald. 
Boys'  Uf •  ..;... 


.12.00 
.   1.50 


^  Our  Price 


Ikadles'  World $1.00 

lieOaU'a  Magaslne 76 

Today's  Housewife 75 

After  Feb.  1st,  1918.  $2.25. 


Our  Price 

$J.50 


Price 

flverybody*a  J    To  one    )  .$1.60  [$€%  AA 
'  1  address  }.   1.50  ^^^'^^ 


lOnrl 


Viotoxlal  Beview  .. 
Today's  Konsewlf e 
Xodsm  VriscUla  .. 


.11.60 
.  .76 
.   1.25 


Price 

»Q.OO 


OhrlstAaa  Serald $2.00 

Bevlaw  of  Berlswa 3.00 


^  Oar  Price 

|»4.oo 


25— MoClun't   Mitajlne 

BO— Wnntdr    

53^ Modern    PritcUla    .. 
23— Mdrtien'    Meovtite 
2&— WuiJdlaH 


17— N.   Y.   Wfrid    (Tri-Weekly) 

27— Momal   lattmetar-PrlMary  Plana 

60— OtttlRf   Maiaiiaa   

20— Pattiftnder  

8— Peofles*    Popular   Monthly 

30— Pletorial  Review  

37— Popular  Edueator   

30— PoMlar  Selenee   Monthly 

37— Primary  Edueatlea   

45— Review  of  Revlewt 

50— St.  Nleholat 

37— Sehool   Arte    Mafaxlae 

20— Sohool    Century    (Including    New    Teachers' 
Practice  Book)    1.25 


70— Selentlfle  Amerlean   

70— Scribner'a  Mapaiine   

30— Sunset  Magailne  

12— Today's  Housewife  

55— Travel    Maqailne    

30— Woman's   Home  Conipanlon 

13 — Woman's  Maoaxine   

10— Woman's  World  

23— Wortd's  Cbronlele 

50— World's  Work  

40— Youth's   Companion    (Including   rest   of   the 
rear  tnd  (Calendar  free) 2.00 


4.00 

4.00 

1.50 

Ji 

8.00 

1.50 

.75 

.50 

1.50 


S  Woman's  Borne  Comp'n. |1.50 
lAmexloan  (both   to   one 

address)  1.50 

lloOlnre'a  Magasine 1.50 


XoOlnre'a  Xagasine |1.50 

Delineator      (    To  one   )  .  1.50 
Brerybody's  \  address  )  .  1.60 


^  Our  Price 

}.3J!6 


World's  work $3.00 

Sorlbnec'o  Kagaiiae 4.00 


I  Our  Price 

»g.oo 


Beview  of  Berlewa 13.00 

World's  Work 3.00 


^Osr  Price 

}.4.76 


Tenth's  Oompaalon 12.00 

Including  the  rest  of  this 
year  Free. 

Beview  of  Bevlews 3.00 

(To  one  address) 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  I  #0%) 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST     J  ^& 

The  Country  Gentleman 

(52Isiue8)  Now  1  Year 


in 


00 


Low  Priced  Two  Year  Offers 

on  some  of  the  Leaders,  which  prices  we 
can't  guarantee  after  80  days.  TOU 
OAHT  A7FOBD  TO  PASS  TttBSB  8PB- 
CZA3bS  BT.  Many  of  these  Two-Tear 
Offers  will  positively  be  withdrawn 
later  on.  ACT  VOW  before  it  is  too  late. 
You  Save  33^  Per  Cent  cmYoor  Money 
Baseball  Kagaslne 
Delineator 

Bverybody's  Magasine 
Kodnre's  Megailne 
Modem  Prlsellla 
Mother's  Magasine 
Pathfinder  (Weekly) 

School  Century  (with 
Book) 


Any  One 

of  These 

Magazines 

Two  Years 

$goOO 


Primary  Education 

with  Pathfinder    (Weekly) 

With  Sohool  Century  and  ^^eaoa- 

ers*  Practice  Bow' 2.86 

With  MoClure's  ^ng*^***^  ..../....  3J.0 
With  Bduoatlonal  Poundatlons  ....  8.70 
With  Bverybody's    and    Delineator 

(to  one  address) 835 

With  Beview  of  Bevlews 4.10 

With  Amerloan  and  Woman's  Home     ^ 

Companion  (to  one  address) 4.00 

With  MoClure's  and  Pictorial  Be- 

view 400 

With  Plotorlal  Beview  and  Todays  ^  .. 

Housewife 8.70 

♦With  Youth's  Companion 8.80 

♦Including  rest  of  this  year  and  191S 
Calendar  Free. 


Cosmopolitan 
Good  Housekeeping 


} 


BOTH 


AOBVTS  WAHTBD  to  represent  us  in 
your  vicinity.  Write  with  your  first 
order  for  full  particulars. 


Pictorial  Review 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


•^ElaKrC»Be 
1    ITesrs 

lionj    ^ 


Our  Aarge  44-Page  Catalogue,  listing 
more  than  3^00  periodicals  and  Club 
Offers,  is  FREE.     Ask  for  it. 


MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE 
Americas  Boy 
UtUe  Fdkf 


$1.50^  ADThree 
I.50J   •• 


MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE  $1.60]  ADThree 
McCaD'f  Msffsiiae  .75>$9.35 

Lsdies'  World        .  l.OOJ   ^ 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  $1.50 
Pictorial  Review    •  1.50 


Both 

$2-25 


Today's  HesMwife 
McCaO'f  Magasiae 
Modcra  Pria<^ 


j.TSlADThree 
.75l$O.10 

I.25J  ^ 


THE  BEST  TWO  FOR  $2.25 


The  Yeath't  CsaipasieB 


Its  readera. 


(One  Tear  $2.00)  should  be  In  every  borne, 
weak  to  cheer,  to 


So  much  every 
to  entertain,  to  Inform  and  to  lead 


(One  Tear.  7Sc)— the  100-page  monthly  that  sets  the  styles  In 
^dressmakin^t— the  magasine  lored  In  over  1.200,000  homes  for  Its 
wholesome  stories,  worth-while  artlclea,  newest  fancywork,  latest  fashions  and  household 
departments. 


McCalTt   MagaaJse 


TkeToatli  tC«MSDaaisa(l)  ^^  ^^®  issues  for  The  Companion  for  1918   (52  numbers) 
■  ■cumm  ■  wiwpMwwi  ^g^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  1917. 
(8)  The  Companion  Desk  Calendar  for  1918.  S  ROTH 

All  of  the  above  1.  2  and  8  to  All  New  Sabsaribera I     -.^'Si*"  ,^ 


McCalPs  Magasine 


Twelve  100-page  Magazines. 


To   One   or  to 
Separate    Address 

$2-25 


THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 
NOWia:    Yoe  receive  The  C«_ 
1919-beaid«a  the  aplendid  1918 


«E  of  aendias  aa  rour  subeariptioa  for  Um  above 
CemMBioaFROM  THE  TDdE  YOU  SUBSCRIBE 
1918CaJeiMUr. 


Special  Offer 
until  Jaaoary 


REFERENCES:  Bradatrsat  Afaaey, 
Addreaa  AO 
Ordera  to 


R.  G. 


Qua  4  Co..  Your  Baakar,  All  Publlshars.  Ft  Daarbora  Nat'l  Baak.  Chleasa.  IIL.  First  4  City  Nat'l  Bank.  Laxlafltaa,  Ky. 

J.  M,  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Agency,  l20  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Dlinois 


DON'T  FORGET  io  a$k  for  oar  largo  44'pago  Caialogao,  containing  all  Club  Offer:    it't  Froo. 


g'e 
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{C&nHnuei  from  page  666) 
BuckM^ieat  Speaks 

One  of  ike  Pancakes  (tkaugMutty) 

Sown  and  grown, 

In  sun  and  shower, 
Cut  and  dried, 
'  Ground  to  flour. 

Mixed  and  fixed  — 

Time  it  takes 
To  bake  and  serve 

Buckwheat  cakesi 

Sirup  Speaks 

The  Sirup-Cup  (gaily) 

Bubble,  bubble,  through  the  sun, 

Into  shining  metal; 
Boiling  up,  then  boilmg  down, 

In  a  giant  kettle. 

Some  just  right  to  sugar  oflF, 

Some  just  right  to  stir  up; 
Some  to  serve  with  buckwheat  cakes  — 

Golden  maple  sirup! 

A  Promise  Fulfilled 

One  of  the  Pancakes  (reminiscenily) 
The  sugar  sap 

Had  long  since  spouted; 
When  through  the  groimd 

My  green  shoots  sprouted; 

The  days  went  by  — 

With  skies  so  blue, 
A  Maple  and  I 

Quite  friendly  grew. 

In  the  faded  gold 

Of  an  autumn  day, 
From  the  happy  fields 

I  went  away. 

"Good-by,"  I  cried, 

"I  have  loved  your  splendor, 
I  have  loved  your  shade. 
So  soft  and  tender!" 

"Good-by,  Buckwheat," 

Said  she,  serene, 
"See  you  next  winter" — 

Wiat  could  she  mean? 

"My  sirup,"  she  cried, 
"Like  liquid  gold, 
Is  made  for  pancakes"  — 
So  I'm  told! 

(Shaking  hands  wUh  and  speaking  to  Sirup-Cup) 

Buckwheat  —  To  Smup-Cup 

And  so  we  meet, 

Again,  old  friend. 
Will  wonders  never, 

Never  end? 

A  January  Feast 

Pork  (with  a  little  white  flower  to  represent  t  tuckwhca 
flower) 

Flower  of  buckwheat,  flower  of  buckwheat. 

In  the  meadows  simny, 
Long  ago  a  feast  you  spread 

Of  delicioxis  honey; 
O  so  good  and  sweet  it  was  — 
How  the  hungry  bees  did  buzz! 

Knife  {with  a  little  buckwheat  flour) 

Flour  of  buckwheat,  flour  of  buckwheat, 
Changed  —  you  still  are  able 


In  the  winter,  feasts  to  spread 

On  the  breakfast  table. 
Hot  and  crisp  and  sure  to  please  — 
Children  pome,  as  thick  as  bees! 

(Breakfast  Bells  ring  and  children  awake.    They  c(mu 
toward  table  marching,  round  and  round  stage  and  singing) 

,  March  to  ftreakfast 

When  the  day  is  just  beginning 

In  the  chilly  winter-time. 
When  the  fairies  still  are  busy  q)inning 

Laces  out  of  silver  rime. 
Just  before  the  school-beUs  sounding 

Fill  the  sparkling  frosty  air, 
There  are  other  bells  resounding 

O'er  the  silence  everywhere. 

In  the  country,  in  the  dty, 

Eager  tongues  burst  into  speech; 
That  each  bdl  can  have  liut  one's  a  pity 
When  so  far  it  wants  to  reach! 
"Ding!    Dong-Dong!"    "Buzz-zz!    Buzz!"    Such 
chatter 
As  shrill  chimes  and  gongs  join  in. 
While  afar,  with  click  and  clatter. 
Spoons  and  dishes  swell  the  din. 

From  the  Land  o'  Dreams  arriving 

In  the  Land  of  Work-a-Day, 
Children's  sleepy  little  feet  are  striving 

To  keep  up  along  the  way. 
To  the  front,  eyes  bright  and  steady, 

"Forward  now!    It's  nearly  eight! 
All  the  bells  ring,  "Breakfast's  ready. 

Piping  hot  — O  don't  be  late!" 

One  of  the  Children  (as  aliform  circle  about  table  j  others  taking 
up  places  on  either  side) 

At  the  Table 

Our  breakfast  table  is  so  bright 

In,  January  weather, 
The  Imen  is  so  smooth  and  white. 

Silver  and  glass  together 
Just  laugh  and  sparkle  all  the  while. 
Till  everybody  gets  a  smile. 

Dear  Daddy  has  his  paper  near. 

And  Mother  has  a  letter, 
But  they  don't  read;  this  time  of  year 

Breakfasts  are  so  much  better 
When  eaten  hot.  And  O  the  food 
To  everybody  tastes  so  good! 

A  Guest 

One  of  the  Children  (at  close  the  little  New  Year  appears  in  ih 
door) 

Jack  Frost,  trim  the  windows 

All  with  silver  bloom; 
Bells,  brim  all  the  morning 
With  yoiu:  silver  boom! 
Children,  heap  the  table 

With  the  best  of  cheer. 
There's  a  guest  to  welcome  — 
'Tis  the  glad  New  Year! 
Four  Children  (running  to  the  door,  with  dishes,  *jokich  thq 
offer  New  YeoTy  as  they  bring  in) 

The  New  Year's  Dish 

First  Who  wouldn't  be  sweet 

Sown  in  the  Jime 
To  the  roUicking  time 

Of  a  bobolink's  tune? 
Second        Who  wouldn't  be  warm? 
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Of  the  glorious  sun 
Of  the  buttercup  days? 

Third        Who  wouldn't  be  crisp. 
Golden,  and  brown? 
Cut  to  the  rush 
Of  the  leaves  coming  dovm? 

Four^      Hotj  crisp,  and  sweet, 
As  honey  —  it's  clear 
Buckwheat's  the  dish 
For  you,  little  New  Year! 

March  of  the  Pancakes 

Paticakes  {iviih  Fla^s,  tit  "  Yimkee  Doodle j*' 
kad  ail  others  in  grand  march) 
Some  will  vote  for  graham-cakes, 

Oat-cakes,    brt*ad-cakes,    bran-cakes, 
Uncle  Sam  takes  off  his  hat 
To  his  buckwheat'pancakes. 

Chorus 
Don't  you  tMnk  a  Buckwheat  Cake 

Every  kind  surpass^? 
Uncle  Sam  takes  off  his  hat 

To  his  buckwheat -pan  cakes, 

Qill  us  griddle-cakes,  if  you  like. 
Or  call  us  simple  pancakes, 

Don*t  forget  to  caE  for  more  — 
We're  "£at-all-you-can"  Cakes! 

Chorus 

A  New  Year  Wish 

AU  {forming  pretty  tableau j  with  Flags t  about 
New  Year,  recite  softiy) 
May  the  days  of  the  year 

Be  golden^  and  light 
Like  a  griddle-cake,  baked 
And  seasoned,  just  right. 

And  then  from  glad  hearts 
Where  such  sweets  are  stored, 

May  the  simp  of  kindness 
Upon  it  be  poured  I 


Send  Return  Postage 

May  we  remind  readers  that  manu- 
script will  not  be  returned  unless  ac- 
companied by  return  postage.  To  insure 
safe  and  prompt  return  every  manuscript 
should  have  enclosed  with  it  a  properly 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  The 
same  statement  Is  true  of  questions  to  the 
editor.  The  publishers  will  not  undertake 
to  return  manuscript  or  answer  questions 
when  this  rule  is  not  observed.  Neither 
will  they  keep  such  manuscripts  op  file 
mdefinitdy. 


War  Opens  Hundreds  of  Govern- 
ment  Jobs  to  Teachers 

All  teachers  should  try  the  United 
States  Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from  $1200 
to  S1800;  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute;  Dept.  G  222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
escammation  dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
obtainable  and  giv^ing  many  sample  ex- 
amination questions  J  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


leacher^Sick 

The  two  most  cheerful  ruessages  that  a  teacher  re- 
ceives, ijvhen  sick,  are  the  letter  of  sympathy  from  the 
pupils,  and  the  cheque  froni  the  T.  C-  U. 

The  first  brin^  the  assurance  that  "teacher"  is  missed;  the  second  brings 
the  money  to  pay  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  the  other  many*expenses  incident 
to  a  siege  of  sickness.  Most  important  of  all,  the  T,  C.  U.  cheque  brings 
freedom  from  wony,  without  which  no  rapid  convalescence  is  possible. 

Will  You  Get  Your  Cheque? 

That  is  a  serious  question — more  serious  than  you  may  imagme — until 
Sickness,  or  an  Accident ^  or  Quarantine  crosses  your  path— robbing  you  of 
your  S»Ur7  and  your  Saving*-  Then  it  is  that  a  cheque  from  the  T.  C.  U. 
looks  good— just  as  it  did  to  Fres.  'J.  W.  Crabtrc^,  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  who  writes; 

"When  r  sent  my  premium  to  the  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters*  I  did  so- 
believing  that  I  waa  contributing  to  t  good  cauto*  I  have  foimd  out  since  that  I  made 
a  good  investment.  When  enduring  the  period  of  hospital  confinement  myself,  1  re- 
ceived, without  requeiit,  and  without  expectations,  a  cnequa  of  SI 00-00  to  my  order, 
just  to  help  out  on  m)*  expenses.    It  helped.    Certainly,  the  cheque  looked  good/' 

Ever>^  teacher  [n  America  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  T,  C.  U.  a.nd  aha  re  its  protection » 

What  the  T.  C,  U, 

Will  Do  for  Yon 

This  great  Nitlional  Teachers'  Ptotective 
Organization — tlaeT.C.U* — stands  ready  to 
pay  you  $50  a  mooth  for  loss  of  time  cau^sed 
by  Accident,  Sickness  or  Quarantine ,  II AKJO 
to  $2,000  for  an  accidental  death  and  many 
additional  benefits,  fully  explained  in  our 
booklet.  Sign  your  name  and  address  to  the 
coupon  and  aU  iEformation  wLU  be  sent  free. 

Underwrlfera 
lincaJiii  Neb. 


Teackera    Cttsuetty 
313  T.OU,  mdi. 


A  Weft  VirglDia  T«Acber  wrHmt 


i  Frse  InloriDPHoii   Couaod 

I  To  ticT.  C.  U..  5K1T.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Lincolr^.  Neb, 
"T     i.    ^^:..^  ,.1.*^  ..  1^^  *'ia  'i^  i^        ^     *  f  ,  1  am  JntcreaLed  in  knowing^  cibout  your  ProtecUvsc 

Just  n.^tived  cheq^ue  for  liS-ia  i^jm>  ment  for  ,  Bcnffiia.     Send  lO?  Ui*  whofc  ^lory\ad  tnioklet  of 

illnesa  caused  by  la  g/ippt.     1  can  crrlii inly  recom-  i-*iimnnUlR 

mead  the  T.C  U.and  ihe  prompl  w^y  m  which  ■  «*i^™<«*»»' 

foy  do  business.    This  camp  wbcn  it  was  needed,  i  *>^i™* , 

t  paid  my  doctor'»  bill  and  lef t  me  tmtne  besides,  '  Addrtsi 

and  1  thbk  tliat  no  Ijacher  axn  tmkc  a  toislake  |  ^  rThls  coupon  jjaces  thi?  Bender  under  ho 

by  becommg  a  membrtr  of  your  A^^iition  ^  Uliatiun  whatever) 


ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  SERIES 


'! 

PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen        The  Three  Bears 

ADVANCED  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Littte  Red  Riding  Hood 

Price,  30  cents  each 

NOTC>     The«el>o«lMCftiibeisi«d  at  «uppleiiieiit&ry  rekdert  with  any  phonic  iy«t0in« 


FIRST  READERS 

Puss  in  BooU  —  Reynard  the  Fox 

Jiick  the  Giant  Killer 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb  —  Little  Tom  Thumh 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk^^ — Dimmoods  and  Toads 
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Christmas  Rope  Drill 

(For  six  girls  and  six  boys  or  any  even  number  of  chfldren.) 

Music  Good  maicb  ^  time.  For  piano  "Laces  and  Graces"  is 
nxKl.  For  those  who  have  the  use  of  a  phonograph,  "Laughing 
Water"  is  an  excellent  record  for  this  drill. 

Costumes  Girls  —  long,  white  cheese  doth  dresses,  round  necks 
and  short  sleeves.    White  hair  ribbons,  white  stockings  and  shoes. 

Boys  —  the  ordinary  boy's  suit  of  dark  blue  or  black,  bkck  stockings 
and  uioea. 

If  children  are  not  able  to  furnish  costumes  the  ordinary  white 
wash  dresses  with  bands  of  tinsel  for  belts  and  hair  ribbons  of  tinsel, 
white  stockings  and  black  shoes  will  prove  effective  with  very  little 
expense  to  pimils. 

ROPES  —  The  ropes  are  made  of  the  heavy  green  and  red  ropes  used 
for  Christmas  trees.  Each  child  should  have  three  pieces  one  yard 
in  length,  these  to  be  plaited  loosdy  and  tied  securely  at  each  end  to 
hold  in  place.  Red  cord  or  rope  for  girb  and  green  for  boys.  If 
twelve  girls  in  the  drill  one  half  green,  the  other  red.  The  ropes  shoukl 
be  pinned  to  the  right  shoulder,  leaving  one  end  free. 

Formation  —  Form  in  single  file,  giri  in  front  of  boy  partner,  each 
child  gnsps  the  free  end  of  the  rope  of  preceding  child  forming  grace- 
ful droops  of  red  and  green  ropes  the  entire  length  of  line.  When 
Topei  are  fastened  to  right  shoulder,  throw  to  the  back,  so  the  child 
following  can  gra^  quickly  and  not  lose  step  in  marching. 

(March  st^  —  starting  with  left  foot) 

1  Enter  single  file  from  right  of  stage,  inarch  across  back 
to  left  side,  make  a  slight  turn,  march  to  right  side,  then 
back  to  left  side,  and  continue  imtil  front  of  stage  is 
reached.  With  a  large  number  of  pupils  this  is  very 
eflFective. 


2  When  6:ont  right  hand  comer  of  stage 
is  reached,  the  single  line  marches  to  back, 
then  across  back  to  center  of  stage,  down 
to  center  front.  Girls  turn  to  right  and 
boys  to  left,  dropping  the  ropes  as  turn  b 
made,  which  is  caught  by  the  girl  or  boy 
following.  Girls  form  complete  circle  od 
right  side,  boys  a  circle  on  the  left,  keeping 
loqps  of  rope  at  the  same  angle.  Marcb 
twice  aroimd  cu-cle. 

3  Meeting  at  front,  girls  turn  to  right 
"ront  comer  of  stage,  boys  to  left  front  cor- 
ner pulling  the  ropes  over  right  shoulders 
to  the  front  and  holding  out  with  left  bands. 
March  to  back  of  stage.  From  right  and 
left  back  comers  f omi  diagonal  figure  cross- 
ing in  the  center  of  stage.  Girls  marching 
from  right  back  comer  to  left  front  comer. 

The  bo3rs  marching  from  back  left  corner  to  right  front 
comer,  tum,  march  to  left  and  right  back  comers,  making 
a  square  tum  each  time.  Girls  inarch  to  right  front  cor- 
ner and  boys  to  left  front  comer,  crossing  in  the  center  of 
stage  as  above. 

4  Wheel — Leaders  stop  at  right  and  left  front  comers, 
Imes  halt  and  mark  time.  First  half  of  girls'  and  boys'  lines 
face  to  the  left — the  remainder  of  each  line  face  to  right 
Grasp  hands  and  raise  arms  even  with  heads,  holding  the 
free  end  of  each  rope  in  left  hands.  This  makes  the  loops 
hang  evenly.^  When  the  wheel  is  formed  march  around 
twice  keeping  the  cross  or  spokes  of  the  wheel  at  same 
spacing  and  angle  while  marching. 

5  When  the  leaders  have  reached  starting  point,  aD 
mark  time  until  in  diagonal  position  again,  then  each  chikl 
grasps  rope  in  left  hand  and  holds  out  in  a  graceful  position 
and  circles  slowly  imtil  partner  is  reached,  couple  one  or 
leaders  should  meet  at  center  front,  couples  two  and  four 
at  right  side  of  stage,  couples  three  and  five  at  left  side, 
couple  six  at  back  center. 

6  Boys  tum  in,  to  side  of  partner  and  grasp  girl's  left 
hand,  form  one  large  circle  of  partners,  girls  outside  of  ring, 
boys  mside,  face  to  the  right,  go  aroimd  circle  twiee  with 
following  steps. 

Start  with  left  foot,  inarch  on  counts  one,  two  and  three, 
on  count  four  touch  right  toe  to  front,  next  toxmt  one, 
touch  right  toe  to  front,  on  two,  touch  right  toe  to  side  ready 
to  whirl  on  counts  three  and  four,  on  last  two  counts  whirl 


Music,  A  French  Folk  Song 


When  Christmas  Goes  Away. 


Words  by  Auce  E.  Aixem. 


CHANT 


et 


PIANO 


P^ 


Jt 


Jm  J     > 


E 


The  Christ -mas     fires     have  fad   -    ed 
But     oth  -  er       fires       are  laid       up 


J'  ■"      ^  I 


to  a    spark;   the     Christ  -  mas  bells      are 

on       the   hearth   to        blaze        in    crim  -  son 


i^&^ 


r"  I  t  "|-  p  ir  ''I  M '  '' I  1  ir=i 


qui  ^-   et;    Onshin-ing     feet       a -cross     the    star  -  lit  dark    the     win    -    ter  snow-flakes  drift; 
ri  1  ot — When  Christmas  goes       a-way,       he    gives     the  Earth   a       pre    -    dous  Christmas   giftl 


A  gift  all  wrapped  about  In  spotless  snow,  still  touched  with  Now,  happy  bells  brim  all  the  mom  with  mirth  as  they  re* 

Christmas  glory;  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^ — 

The  stars  of  heaven  look  down  and  softer  grow,  like  eyes  When  Christmas  goes  away,  he  gives  the  Earth  the  little 

so  kind  and  clear  —  glad  New  Year!      Digitized  by  LrrOOQ IC 
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around  to  face  partners.  Partners  grasp 
hands,  take  one  step  to  right  and  dip,  then 
one  step  to  left  and  dip,  repeat  with  the 
free  ends  of  ropes  clasped  in  left  hands, 
raise  hands  high  with  right  and  left  steps. 
On  next  four  counts  take  sliding  step,  part- 
ners in  same  position.  This  should  bring 
the  couples  to  the  same  place  occupied  by  a 
former  couple.  Hold  until  all  are  in  place, 
then  start  with  march  step  and  repeat 
around  circle.  When  couple  one  or  leaders 
reach  center  front  the  second  time  aroimd, 
all  should  be  in  the  places  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  Fig.  6.  Girls  should  circle 
to  right  of  boy  and  partners  face  front. 
Couple  one  or  leaders  in  center  front,  two 
and  four  right  side  of  stage,  three  and  five 
left  side  and  couple  six  center  back  of  stage. 

7  Positions  —  Ropes  held  in  left  hand 
far  enough  out  to  form  graceful  loops. 

(a)  Courtesy  —  Partners  turn  slowly, 
face  each  other,  bow  —  girls  a  deep  cour- 
tesy, boys  left  hand  touching  chest  and  feet 
together  bow  with  a  stiff  nod. 

(6)  Thinking  of  Santa  —  Turn  away 
from  partner  right  hand  raised  to  face, 
forefinger  resting  lightly  on  forehead. 
Serious  expression. 

(c)  Secrets  —  Face  partner,  boys  raise 
right  hands  and  shake  fingers  at  girls. 
Girls  place  fingers  of  right  hands  over  lips. 
Shake  heads,  as  if  to  say,  "I  will  not  tell." 

(d)  Looking  for  Santa  —  All  turn  to  the 
right,  bend  body  slightly  and  shade  eyes 
with  right  hands. 

(e)  Listening  for  Santa  —  Hold  same 
position  as  Fig.  4  and  bring  right  hand 
behind  ears  as  if  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound. 

(f)  "Happy,  so  Happy"  — Boys  still 
hold  the  free  end  of  ropes  and  raise  left 
hands  above  heads,  hold  positions.  Girls 
throw  ropes  over  right  shoulders. 

Exit  —  Boys  do  not  catch  the  ropes  of 
the  preceding  ones  but  raise  left  hands 
high  enough  to  form  graceful  loops,  then 
turn  to  right.  Girls  circle  to  left  of  boys 
and  turn  to  left,  catching  the  rope  of  the 
preceding  girl. 

This  forms  a  double  circle,  boys  outside, 
girls  inside,  marching  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. March  around  twice.  Boys  un- 
wind and  march  out.  Girls  unwind  and 
follow  boy,  the  last  two  girls  pause,  face 
front,  grasp  ropes  in  left  hands  and  make 
a  deep  courtesy  to  audience. 

Dip  Step  —  Step  to  right,  bring  left  toe 
behind  heel  of  right  foot  and  bend  the 
knees.  Step  to  left,  bring  right  toe  be- 
hind left  heel  and  bend  the  knees. 


A  Christinas  Suggestion 

When  you  make  a  present  of  The  Youth's 
Companion  you  are  giving  not  merely  the 
means  of  wholesome  pleasure  and  fascinat- 
ing information  every  week. 

It  is  not  a  publication  merely  —  it's  a 
friend.  ^  The  Companion  alone  is  $2.00,  but 
the  publishers  make  an  Extraordinary 
Double  Christmas  Present  Offer  — The 
Youth's  Companion  and  McCaU's  Magazine 
together  for  $2.25. 

This  two-at -one-price  offer  includes: 

1  The  Youth's  Companion  —  52  issues 

in  1918. 

2  All  remaining    1917  issues  of   The 

Companion  free. 

3  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for 

1918. 

4  McCalVs    Magazine  —  12    fashion 

numbers  in  1918. 

All  for  only  $2.25. 
The  Youth*s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Lewis  Story  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

Endorsed  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  teachers.    Has 
made  more  than  100,000  children  happy  in  their  work. 

M.  ScHWALMEYER  of  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  says: 
**  Your  manual  is  wonderful.     I  think  the  book  the  most 
concise  and  yet  complete  compendium  of  reading  that  I 
have  seen,  for  all  classes,  irrespective  of  grades." 

See  page  467  of  this  Magazine  for  September,  1917. 
Write  at  once  for  our  special  30  day  oflfer. 

G.  W.  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  4707  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 


REAL  MATTRESS  CLEANUNESS 

13  ED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which  allows  foreign 
^  Quitter  to  filter  through  and  to  become  a  fixture  in 
the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  imcleanly  makeshift, 
which  merely  does  away  with  part  of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic  washable 

Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress   Pad 
which  really  solves  ^is  vexing  problem.    It  protects 
the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  muslin  padded  with  white  wadding — 
wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluflfy  as  new. 
Made   in   All  Sizes 
Look  for  trade  mark  sewed  on  every  Pad.  trade  mar£ 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO.,  16  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


il 


Get  Your  Fla^ 
and  the  Fla^s 
of    Our   Allies 

Free! 

Without  a  cent  of  expense,  you  can  secure 
the  flags  and  the  portraits  needed  for  your 
room.    All  charges  prepaid. 

Offer  No.    1:    We  will  send  you  50  emblematic  flag  buttons  or 
assf)ried  with  portrait  buttons  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Riley.    Your 
pupOs  easily  will  sell  them  for  ten  cents  each.     Return  the  $5.00  to  us . 
and  we  will  send  a  beautiful  silk  V,  S.  Flag,  32  x  48  inches,  heavy  quality, 
on  staff  with  gilded  ornament,  FREE. 

Offer  No.  2:  A  high-i^rrLdc  standard  U.  S.  all  bimting  flag  5x8  feet 
FRKfL,  Fast  colors;  stripes  st^vtd  and  stars  embroidered  on  both  sides. 
For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  ten  cents  each. 

Offer  No,  3:  A  set  uf  the  AlBes^  Flags,  FREE.  Each  16x24  inches,  on 
stui!  with  ornaments.  American,  French,  English,  Russian,  and  Italian. 
Hi^h  grade  cotton  bunting,  soft  finish,  fast  colors.  Beautiful  for  inside 
ornamentation.     Ft>r  the  sak^  of  35  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No.  4 :  Handsome  &ilk  fla^s  of  the  allies  FREE.     American,  French, 
English.  Russian,  and  Italian.    Each  12x18  inches,  on  staffs  with  ornaments. 
Make  beautiful  decorations  for  home  as  well  as  school- 
room.    For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No.  5:  Wonderful  "Oil  Process"  painting  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  President  Wilson.  13x16 inches 
in  a  one  i  nd  a  half  Inch  gOded  fnmie.  For  the  sale  of  35 
buttons  J  on  may  choose  one  picture,  for  60  buttons,  two 
pictures^  and  for  75  buttons  all  three  pictures,  FREE. 

Offer  No<  6:  A  fine  Pencil  Sharpener,  FREE.  Large 
size.  Shaq:>ens  any  pencil.  For  the  sale  of  20  buttons 
at  ten  cent^. 

Write  lo-day,  staiinj^  which  offer  ynu  utcept  and  telling  what  kind  of  buttons  you  want^ 
We  will  send  tbtm  postpaid  h\  return  ma  tL  We  are  the  oldest  Mail  Order  Flag  Company, 
Kstablisht.'cJ  isil^.     Ov  t  r  :i0,(n10  satp^lk^J  customers  throughout  the  United  States, 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY,  107  Meridian  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana 
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Talking  Together 

Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  this  delayed  material  from 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  League  has  reached  us.  We  are 
putting  it  on  this  page,  therefore,  so  that  you  may  use  the 
suggestions  at  once.  While  this  Christmas,  like  all  others, 
ought  to  be  made  a  happy  one  for  little  children,  they 
are  not  too  young  to  imderstand  that  this  must  be  a 
"serv'ce"  Christmas,  a  time  when  they  must  forget  them- 
selves and  work  for  other  people.  Let  them  sing  all  the 
lovely  old  carols  you  can  find  and  play  all  the  charming 
games  you  know,  but  give  the  time  usuaUy  spent  in  learning 
elaborate  programs  and  making  elaborate  stage  settings  to 
"service  "  Let  us  "do  our  bit"  that  next  Christmas  may 
be  a  happier  time  for  all  the  world. 

Red  Cross  Has  War  Aid  Plan 
for  Schools 

As  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a  jimior  department  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  twenty  two  million  school  chil 
dren  of  America  have  an  importunity  to  become  activt 
workers  m  the  Red  Cross.  The  plan  for  this  organisation 
was  worked  out  by  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Presi- 
dent of  Vassal  College,  and  Dr.  Anna  Hedges  Talbot  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

Although  the  junior  department  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
only  a  month  old,  5600  Molars  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  have 
been  enrolled,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  enroUment 
of  the  32,000  public  school  children  of  Buffalo.  The  move- 
ment  is  not  limited  to  public  schools.  Private  and  parochial 
schools  are  included  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  en- 
list them  for  war  work  with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  children  enlisted  in  the  Jimior  Membership  and 
School  Activities  of  the  Red  Cross  — that  is  the  official 
name  erf  the  jimior  department  —  will  be  able  to  give 
definite  service.  Whatever  work  they  accomplish  will  be 
done  during  school  hours.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  in 
all  classes  from  the  kindergarten  up  through  the  high  school. 

To  Help  French  Chiklren 

Some  of  the  work  will  be  in  behalf  of  the  children  abroad. 
Little  Americans  will  make  clothes  for  little  Frenchmen  !— 
black  sateen  aprons  worn  by  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
French  schools,  petticoats,  cotton  chemises,  and  capes. 
They  will  reconstruct  old  garments  of  grown-ups.  Bringing 
the  cast-off  clothing  of  their  parents  to  school,  they  will 
sterilize  and  cut  it  down. 

They  will  rejuvenate  even  stockings,  for  the  destitute 
little  French  children  who  have  gone  barefooted  through 
the  winter  are  thankful  for  the  chance  to  walk  on  seamy 
soles.  As  the  French  children  are  always  eager  to  give 
thanks  for  any  kindness,  each  child  will  sew  his  own  nanae 
and  address  in  every  garment  and  will  doubtless  receive  in 
return  a  letter  of  gratitude  from  the  small  recipient  on  the 
other  side 

The  young  Red  Cross  workers  will  make  scrap  books  both 
for  children  and  for  soldiers  in  hospitals.  They  will  do  such 
plain  knitting  as  comforters  —  and  even  the  boys,  like  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  find  knitting  a  fascinating  occupation. 

Jams  and  Preserves  for  Soldiers 

Children  in  manual  training  departments  will  make  and 
repair  boxes  both  for  the  shipping  of  their  own  goods  and 
for  that  of  other  Red  Cross  chapters.  They  will  make 
splints,  crutches,  wooden  knitting  needles.  They  will  make 
soap  molds  with  the  name  of  the  school  cut  in  the  mold  so 


that  it  will  be  stamped  on  every  piece  of  soap.  As  for  the 
soap  itself,  members  of  the  chemistry  classes  will  make  it 
with  surplus  fats  brought  from  their  own  homes. 

Domestic  science  students  will  put  up  jellies,  jams,  and 
preserves.  As  shipping  is  a  serious  problem,  tie  Red  Cross 
does  not  know  yet  how  much  of  this  kind  of  delicacy  can  be 
sent  to  the  other  side. 

It  will,  however,  find  a  welcome  in  American  canton- 
ments, Canadian  hospitals,  and  with  our  own  soldiers  as 
they  return  from  the  front.  Boys  will  make  trench  ciuulks 
by  cutting  eight  colunms  of  newspaper,  rdling  two  of  these 
very  tightly  together,  folding  the  other  six  around  them 
loosely,  tying  the  whole  together,  and  soaking  it  in  paraffin. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  for  helping  which  the  Red 
Cross  will  suggest  in  the  manual  it  is  now  preparing. 

As  many  children  are  not  able  to  raise  even  the  twenty- 
five  cents  necessary  for  membership  they  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  junior  department  by  schools  and  not  by  individuals. 
Any  sdiool  that  raises  a  supply  fund  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  every  child  in  the  school  if 
entitled  to  become  junior  auxiliary  and  all  the  children  have 
the  right  to  wear  the  regulation  one  dollar  membenhq) 
button  of  the  Red  Cross. 

''Portmanteau''  Plays 

This  sum  may  come  hx)m  one  outside  benefactor,  frocn 
school  entertainments,  trom  any  advisable  source.  The 
Red  Cross  will  assist  the  school  entertainment  plan,  since  by 
this  method  the  children  themselves  can  raise  the  money 
with  little  plays  and  motion  pictures  of  a  patriotic  nature, 
fairy  tales,  or  stories  of  Red  Cross  history.  Scenery  for 
plays  will  be  made  in  portable  shape  so  that  it  can  be  folded 
and  sent  over  the  country  free  of  charge  to  any  school  that 
needs  it. 

A  Red  Cross  primer  for  the  use  of  school  chQdren  is  also 
being  prepared.  This  will  relate  in  picturesque  language 
the  founding  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva,  its  establishment 
in  America,  the  lives  of  Clara  Barton  and  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, and  other  historical  facts  of  piquant  interest.  It  will 
contain  also  such  matters  of  current  history  as  the  work  of 
ambulances,  of  war-dogs,  and  of  children  like  the  readers 
themselves,  in  the  present  conflict.  The  purpose  of  this 
primer  is  to  give  children  some  idea  of  social  service. 

Plainfield  was  the  first  town  to  take  \xp  the  plan  of  the 
junior  department,  and  Buffalo  the  second,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  each  school  to  raise  enough  money  for  membershq). 
Plainfield,  with  a  whirlwind  campaign,  raised  SI400,  which 
enrolls  every  one  of  the  5600  children.  Inquiries  on  how  to 
conduct  a  campaign  are  coming  in  from  Texas,  Alaska,  and 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  MacCracken  is  national  director  of  junior  member- 
ship. His  office  is  in  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Red  Cross  b  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NCREASES  THE  STRENGTH 
AND  ENDURANCE 

y(  weak,  ner\^ous,  care-worn^  haggard- 
>okmg  men  ajid  Women  id  a  remarkably 
hort  time.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
fiert  of  the  new  medidnal  combination, 
^  is  SarsapariUa  and  Pepliron,  one 
I     before     eating     and    the    other 

These  two  medicines,  whose  great 
nerjt  has  been  fully  established  every- 
►  here,  are  made  from  the  best  formuias 
L>r  the  blood  and  nerves. 

If  a  laxative  is  needed  take  Hood's 
*iils.    They  are  gentle  and  thorough. 

tAHNEMANN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
^AHO     HOSPITAL    OF    CHICAGO 

INCLI/0IN6  TRAtNINQ  KHQOL  FOR  NURSES 

W>lkgi=  tstabUihfd  1855,  Diplonn  from  actmljted 
^gh«hoql^lndtwqJ^a^«  of  coUegt  worL  inquired  fqr 
a  trance.  The  Train  ifl*  SchooJ  for  Nurses  is  open  to 
aan«  women  of  g^wd  character,  a^es  19  to  a^i.  Over 
JOO  graduates  of  br>th  ic hook  The  inatiiution  is 
bdvwed  and  owns  a  11  i  ts  o w n  b u i Idmg s,  Fo r  i n Jgrma- 
oo  PCfirding  medical  achodl,  nunes'  training  school 
rhospual.aJdreiaDR  JOIEf^K  F.  COBB,  Dttn,  l«x  II. 
H  t  CetUe*  firvvt  Am,.  Chldpo, 


EASILY  IN  THE  LEAD 

A  pen  h  Tny  oftoi  drtvea .  but  «  pracil  U  ^nd^ 
Imd.  If  ™  tUrt  tiflht,  it  b  tompiuidvely  tasy 
tafcecprifrbt.  Lead  the  diildrea  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  school  year  to  use 

Dixon's  Manual  Tratnins  Pencils 

a  ad  you  will  have  pencil  Cfimfort  the  entire 
twelve  tnoatb* 

We  will  show  them  to  you  on  receipt 
of  16c  in  stamps,  and  after  you  ha.vc 
lecerved  your  package  you  will  feel 
grateful  to  ug  for  bringing  these  pencils 
to  your  notice.  You  will  get  more  than 
your  money *s  worth. 

Tbey  mrc  mmde  by  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  C0< 
JERSEY  city;  N.  J. 


CHOOL  SUPPLIES.  ^^?n^  ^^^ 

>wJerB,  Dialog-He  a,  Pli»r«.  Drill  a,  Obnaa,  Soon! 
KTCbea,  EmertaUjjuont  Booka,  Fl&g^B,  Fostoookar 

^^^^^^^^  «"^  ^^*  'or  Tftachere,  Reward 
A  0*r4o,  DrawlB^,  B*wln^,  OororLoa^,  Altjliftbot, 
imt>er,  Beadlnir,  lt«port,  And  Buay-Work  Cafda 
^"iTh^;.?^  S*^^*^*^'P\P^°^"'  Dr»winff  Staflolla 
ara  Pap#fa.  Hm^arn.  R6ta».  NeeiUaa  Baiiijr  oSS 
££••»  *^?*^*^  Bla<;ktJoardfl,  IHotloiinfv  Holds?* 


linois  Training  School  For  Nursos 

Founded  tsao 

^^•^'i*^  ^y  t^'*  J^^inois  state  Boaid  of  Nuns  Erwa- 
ra.  Uffera  4  three  year  CQune  of  traioina  to  womed 
5  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  nM«»ion.  Practical  eji- 
MJQceintttok  Couniy  ho^wTal  2200  bedi.  Private 
jf  eirwriErticc  provided  in  ^tjii?r  institutions, 
avonvb  e  apjjlicants  tnust  meet  tht  feqtiirementa  ol 
d  health,  of  afjc  (20-35  ^  of  good  moral  character. 
rm%  had  one  year  oJ  High  ScfcwJ bitractioa  orita 
kcational  equivalent. 

rhe  scbooi  Gitaiog  and  blanks  will  be  seat  on  appli* 
Iqd  to  the  *^- 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
9  Honore  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


New  PubHc  Health  Charts  Avail- 
able for  Teachers 

Education  in  personal  hygiene  by  means 
which  rtspond  in  ever>'  way  to  the  netfds 
of  this  ideographic  age  is  offered  in  the  new 
series  of  health  charts  just  i^ued  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City,  as  originally  prepared 
under  the  direttion  of  Dr,  C.  E.  A.  Win- 
slow,  Curator  of  its  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

These  charts  are  especially  adaptable  for 
schoob  where  it  may  not  be  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  use  educational  iilms,  and  may 
be  easily  transported. 

The  Departments  of  Public  Health  and 
Public  Education  of  the  Museum  five  years 
ago  prepared  three  series  of  public  health 
charts  for  the  use  of  schools  of  New  York 
City,  Each  consisted  of  a  folio  of  waU 
charts  illustrated  from  original  photo- 
graphs and  devoted  to  the  following  sub- 
l^Xs:  "The  Spread  and  Prevention  of 
Communicable  Disease/'  "Insects  as  Car- 
riers of  Disease/'  and  "Bacteria  and  Then: 
ftork  in  the  World." 

The  demand  for  these  in  the  schoob  was 
many  times  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
doubtless  many  teachers  were  discouraged 
in  their  efforts  to  obuin  them.  As  a  step 
toward  meeting  this  demand  the  Museum 
has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  set  en- 
litJed,  "The  Spread  and  Prevention  of 
Communicable  Disease/'  In  sufficient 
number,  the  institution  hopes,  to  supply 
aU  the  schools  of  the  city. 

On  each  is  a  large  engraving  delineating 
by  scenes  from  life  the  mistakes  of  diet  and 
bodily  care  which  lead  to  human  ills. 

The  charU  are  22  by  ^  inches  each  and 
each  set  consists  of  15  charts  on  heavy 
paper,  bound  at  top  and  bottom  with  tin, 
and  suited  in  every  way  for  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Although  each  chart  is  clearly 
labeled  tlie  sets  are  accompanied  by  a 
Ixjoklet  conUining  information  which  may 
be  of  service  to  teachers  'in  talks  on  that 
important  subject  of  phj-sical  well-being. 
The  delivery  and  coUection  of  the  charts 
is  being  attended  to  by  Lhe  Museum.  As 
with  the  drculaling  collection  of  natural 
hbtory  specimens,  the  loan  period  is  three 
weeks. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  requests  from 
educational  institutions  outside  of  tie  dty, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  offer 
a  limited  number  of  sets  for  the  nominal 
price  of  S6.00  each,  express  charges  extra. 
Educators  both  in  New  York  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  who  desire 
further  information  regarding  the  new  edi- 
tion may  obtain  it  by  addressing  George 
H.  Shen^'ood,  Curator  Department  of 
Public  Education,  .American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 


FOR  PRIMARY  TEjICEERS 

The  ADVANCED 

MONTESSORI 

METHOD 


By  MARIA  MONTESSORI 

Author  id  "The  Momtjsori  Meih&i*  etc 

2  volumes- 
Vol  1 ,    SpantiiiuiMs  A  ctkily  in  Eiimaliim, 
VqL  2.    TAt  MmUsjori  EUmtmry  Matmal. 

Dr.  ModteiEod  ha»  now  developed  her 
syitem  of  educELtioa  $o  that  it  applies  to 
childxeo  of  priittiiy  and  secondary  tchool  age. 
This  new  woxi  Is  of  especial  value  to 
PRIMARV  EDUCATION  feadcrs.  Vol  I. 
tiieau  tiie  tlieoty  aad  pHlasopfcy  of  hir 
tat«t  work,  .  VoL  H  ii  practicai,  with  dircc- 
tio«ia  for  usiBf  her  material  for  lui^uage^arith- 
metk,  history,  etc*    Clalk,  Sto,  m  a  s^  fcmrf, 


FREDERICK  A,  STOKES  COMPANY 


TRAfNINfi  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

+  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL  + 

Riffistercd  by  the  Slate  of  rilm^.  Three  y«ir  amix 
prcpaiatoryiastnictioa,  Theoreticai  and  Practical  cksi 
*ort  throughout  the  cour>e.  Minimuni  ediranoe  te- 
quiremt:i,U.  two  yena  High  SchogI  work .  For  in  forma- 
bon  aoply  to  MISS  fUL  H.  MACKENZIE,  BoK  J3. 
TrilniiiE  ScbwJ.  MIcUimI  ft««M  Ho*pltH  OUe^ 


Word  Power 


tMr#  etaaoHA  *«<3»-  D»yio4t  thiit  brine  i\ 


Siieetal  Limited  Offer  Ir^S  h::?'^:^^'™^- 


WOftt  IWrlCM  lMtfltft8,7BtCfc.r«S^""  CJ>l«iIO,  Ifl. 


ISSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NL/RSES 
fers  a  three  year  course  to  young  women 
twe^n  ages  of  19-35.  Accredited  by  the 
inois  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners, 
onthly  allowance  while  studving.  For  de* 
Isadflrcs^  ElEia  Conde  Qlenn,  Superintflfid«nt 
%  W.  Superior  Street.  Chicago.  IIL 


Ml  Id   YEARLY  INCOME 
^'tJa/U       poR  LIFE! 

\Vc  off«r  yau  tM-^  proapect  for  an  in^x^straeut 
ol  only  «ia.  AArite  at  once  for  full  details. 
UlSOft  BKOTIEERS,  Braact  E,  P^fhlu^Ja,  N    Y. 


Women  Wanted  —  United  States 

Government  Jobs  $75  to  $100 

a  Month 

The  tremendous  work  of  the  war  and 
the  necessity  of  repbcing  men  called  to 
the  colors  b  compelling  the  governmcnl 
to  prefer  women,  in  fUling  the  thousands 
of  places  now  open.  These  include  many 
wonderful  clerical  opportunities  for  teach- 
ers  at  big  pay. 

We  advise  aJi  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested to  immediately  write  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  J259,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  fuii  list  of  United  States  Government 
pcssitions  now  open  to  you  and  for  free 
book  describing  these  positions. 


Cultivate  Your 
Natural  Beauty 

You  cao  have  a  youthful  appeatance,  cleat 
*^°T?    L*""'  i^f^aimtnc  eyes,  pretty  eyebrowi 
and  1ashe<i,  (traccful  neck  and  chin ;  luxufknt 
batr;  attractive  hands  comfortable  feet* 

You  can  remove  wrinkles,  linc^.  pimples,  bUck- 
fceadar  strengthen  sajjjjm^  ladal  tnu«le!i— have 
comfortable  feet,  all  through  following  the  simple 
directions  of  Jiijainw  Citcraft's.  Fhy^kul  CmUurefor 
Fskx,  Nidt.  SciUpatid  Ftd. 

Thousandif  have 
done  so.  No  drugs, 
no  apparatus,   no 
1  nconv-etuence,  n>o 
waste  of  time,  no 
big  expense — md 
quick  results.-        , 
Send  postJiTforl 
latent  free    Book- 
let c  q^  a  t  a  i  n  i  n  g 
raany      beauty 
hintfland  all  a  bout 
the  wonderful 
work    AccoQi.-' 
pliihf  tJ  tgf  the 

Grace  Mitdt^d  Culture  Course 

DepL  1 9,    6U  S.  Mkhlg^n  Am,  CbiMgo,  IW* 

U  Dwkum  of  Sui^mut  C&^r^^s  Pkysicai 
CittturM  Ccufiel 
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FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY  PAPE 
CUTTING,  COLOR  AN 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK- 

Make  these  Action  Toy 

Here  is  industrial  busy\vork  your  pupils  will  enjoy  doing^Boy  0: 
Simple   Simon,    Jack    and   Jill,    Alice    of  Wonderland    Fame    an^' 
Friends,  The  Gryphon,  The  Dod,  and  other  characters  beloved  b) 
dren— all  with  movable  arms,  legs  and  heads— are  made  from 

BRADLEY'S 
STRAIGHT  LINE  PICTURE  CUT-OUT5 

the  most  delightfully  interestinji;  busy  work  ever  devised* 

The  figures  in  oiitliDe  on  heavy  construction  pajjcr  are  colored  by  the  pupU  with  '" 

or  water  color,  cut  out  and  put  together  Mith  small  bni&s  fasteners.    They   may  l/. 

pasted  in  groups  on  heavy  colored  paper ^  forming  an  attractive  picture  for  scbr>nl  of  ^i 
There  are  twelve  Cut-Outs  in  each  set,  with  supply  of  fasteners  and  complete  dir> 

One  each  of  the  three  sets  will  supply  a  busy  work  lesson  for  thirty-six  pupils.     Order : 

addressing  the  office  nearest  you. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  SETS.' 

No.  8213     The  Family  No.  8215    Mother  Goose 

No.  8214    Alice  in  Wonderland      No.  8216    Miscellaneous  Serie* 


-r7 


Send  far  comphte  circular 


Price,  each  set,  $0.25;  postage  S^ 


BRADLErS  WATER  COLORS  AND  CRAYONS 

A  real  incetLtive  to  the  best  color  work  at  all  times.     Used  by  schoob  everjrv  i 


EMBECO  CRAYONS  NO,  2 

Noted  for  their  easy  marking  and  perfect 
blending  qualities.  Eight  crayons,  one  each 
Red,  Orange,  Yellow^  Green,  Blue,  Violet, 
Brown  and  Black. 


BRADLEY  B-1  BOX 

The  best  for  prinvar>^  grades.     Eight  ] 
semi-nioist  colors,  Alizarine  Crimson,  ®n 
Gamboge^  Gray,  Hooker's  Green  No-  1 
No.  2,  Sepia  and  Charcoal  Gray,      ?^ 
:iss4irted  to  order.     Complete  with  go 
brush,  /¥/ce,  per  bax,  ; 


Price,  per  box,  SO  JO 
Send  for  complete  catalogue   of    Crayons,  Water   Colors    and   Art  Materiit 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  -   -   -  Springfield,  MaJ- 

Boston        New  York        Philadelphia        Atlanta        San  Franc i&co 
CHICAGO:  THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.  KANSAS  CITYj  HOOVER  BRC 
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EWI    ATTRACTIVE!     PRACTICAL! 
Combination  Domino  and  Chart 
Device  for  Number  Seat  Woric 

This  device  is  recog- 
nized by  educators  as 
one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly pedagogical 
scat  work  devices  on 
the  market  for  teaching 
numbers. 

The  outfit  for  one 
pupil  consists  of  one 
set  of  dominoes  on 
thick  colored  cardboard 
(to  be  cut  up)  and  two 
durable  cardboard 
charts,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  systematic 
order  of  development 
for  teaching  the  forty- 
five  combinations. 

Number  ^ts  are 
quickly  learned  by 
matching   or  covering 

:h  chart  number  with  a  domino  having  a  corresnond- 

(  number  of  dots;  the  small  number  at  the  right  oeing 

!d  to  verify  the  work . 

Illustration  shows  chart  with  several  numbers  covered 

dominoes. 

Scat  Work  Worth  While. 

It  teaches  every  time  and  all  the  time  it  is  used. 

Children  never  tire  of  this  device. 

CompUU  ta  VfUh  instruaions,  15c.     QuamtUy  prius 

^y  gtoen. 

STELLA  EBERHART 

17  10th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


n  Every  School  Room 

Easy  to  attach  pictures,  dniwiiiK*^ 
charts,  pennants,  eu.,  to  wails  by 
using 

Mioore   Push- Pins 

Class  Heads,  SUel  Pointi. 
Nmc*  PMsk-lcss  i|aaftn,/A«'  ffajtier 
tottkaTwist,  for  framed  pit  turci, 
1  AC  mirrors,  etc.    At  SutiLnru ry,  j 
1 11      Hardware,  Drug  and  Phuto  - 
^  Supply  Stores.  A 

Canada  13c.    Samples  and  Bookkt 
It.  43.  MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO^  Ptaaadelphla,  Pa. 

ENTERTillNMENTS 

&oo«f^    &li*Jow  I'l4j^      Tiirit^«MS.    I'anr..n,li7i«.    Sr^i-Jil  I 
T««H?h«r'  ih.ruJ.l  Jiave  L>tm 

T,  ^.  liK.^jH»\  A-in- 


^>u<^Comni«(ictmint  Mm  ml  I 


iM| 


MANUFACTURER   TO  YOU 

MADK  TO  YOUR  ORDER  180  AND  UP 
•logfrM.showinohundradaofncwdMloM.    WrlU  today.    Two 
-«      — -       popular  doalgna  llluatratad  mado  with  on*  or  two 
oJofo  boat  hard  anamal.    No.  8202  mada  with  any 

8  or  4  lattara  and  2  flouraa:  Bilvar         

I  lata  1 50  oaoh.  f  1 .  60  dot.  Star* 
ling  allvar  800  oaoh,  $3.00  dot. 
No.  8605  mado  with  any  name  on 
band  net  oxoaadlng  8  lottara.  Ra* 
malndor  of  pin  lattarod  Q.8.  or  H.8. 
Jata  1  e  1 8 .  on  e  1 9  onlyt  Slivar  plata  200  oaoh. 
80  doz.  Stariing  ollvof  860  aaoh.  f  8.60  doi. 
iTIAN  BROS.  CO.  3  76  Baatlan  Bidg.,  Rooha«t«r.  N.  Y, 


*OXHERS»» 

be  Ut«  Ganeral  Booth's  message  to  his  OCfi- 
cers  aU  orer  the  world  s "  OTHERS  " 


»lp"OtWn'* 
iss  fortnate 
•ayvsndf? 

nd  Tour  Gift  to  Commnda  ETangdiM  Bootfc 
ZO  West  FonrtoeBth  StrMt.  Now  Yoric  City 
rfoissriwisosr  ErtOL  108  N.  IWboni  Sinst.  CUcsfs 


A  Christmas  Roundelay 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Waugh 

(A  tiny  pageant  arranged  for  four  small 
boys  and  a  children's  chorus.  Adaptable 
for  use  by  a  large  or  small  nimiber.) 

The  four  small  boys  (six  years  old)  will 
wear  costumes  made  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old-fashioned  doublet  and  hose,  two 
of  white,  one  of  scarlet  and  one  of  pine- 
tree  green.  A  chorus  of  children  dressed 
in  white  and  carrying  ropes  of  sleighbells 
n^y  be  added  with  good  efifect. 

CHARACTERS 

Jingle  Bell  will  wear  a  white  suit  dotted 
with  belb  and  will  carry  a  ix)pe  of  bells. 

Christmas  Tree  will  wear  a  suit  of  green, 
flecked  with  silver  snow  and  will  cany  a  branch 
of  pine  laced  with  tinsel  and  hung  with  bright 
colored  balls. 

Holly  Berry's  suit  of  white  will  be  trimmed 
with  holly  and  he  will  carry  a  huge  wreath  of 
artificial  holly  with  very  shiny  red  berries. 

Plum  Pudding,  in  scarlet  suit,  will  carry  high 
a  wide  platter  whereon  is  arranged  a  plum 
pudding  decorated  with  holly  and  mistletoe. 

The  Roundelay 

Jingle  Bell  (recites) 

I  jingle  in  the  morning, 

I  jingle  in  the  night, 
I  jingle  on  the  flying  sleighs 

When  Christmas  snows  are  white. 

Christmas  Tree  (recites) 

I  lift  my  rich  green  branches, 

My  arms^are  full  of  toys, 
I  am  the  loaded  Christmas  Tree 

Beloved  of  girls  and  boys. 

Holly  Berry  (recites) 

I  am  the  Christmas  holly, 

I  make  the  season  gay, 
I  trim  the  Christmas  pudding 

On  Merry  Christmas  Day. 

Plum  Pudding  (recites) 

I  am  the  fat  plum  pudding. 

The  big  blacl;  raisins'  lair; 
A  Christmas  dinner  without  me, 

Would  be  a  queer  affair. 

(The  four  small  boys  go  marching  to  the  ex- 
treme  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  while  the 
chorus  sing  the  old  Christmas  carol:) 

Merry,  merry  Christmas  eveiywhere. 
Cheerily  it  ringeth  through  the  air, 
Christmas  bells,  Christmas  trees, 
Christmas  odors  on  the  breeze, 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  everywhere. 
Cheerily  it  ringeth  through  the  air. 


Teachers  — Get  Government 
War  Jobs 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  Government  examinations 
soon  to  be  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  War  necessitates  thousands  of 
appointments.  The  positions  pay  from 
S600  to  $1500;  have  short  hours  and  an- 
nual vacations. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtainable  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of 
consultingit,  isoneof  themeindu« 
ties  that  the  school  can  perform  for 
a  student:"  says  Dr.  Suzzallo; 
President  of  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


WHEN  QCBSnONS  ABISB 

in  the  history  redtation.  in  lan- 
guage work,  spelling,  or  about  not- 
ed people,  places,  fordgn  words^ 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new 
words,  flags,  state  aeals,  etc.,  do 
you  suggest  that 

WEBSTER'S  New 

bniRNATIONAL 

Dictionaiy  is  a  universal  question 
answerer  and  contains  just  the 
information  desired? 

Voor  pnplte  tbotdd  have  every  opportunity 
to  win.  Why  not  requiaiUonyour  school  offi- 
cfalfl  for  the  Haw  InfrartionAl  the  One 
Supreme  Authoritut 

400,000 Wbrdi.  2700^ani.  NeMf  eaztttocr. 

12,000  Biogniphreal  Entrias.. 

80,000  Geognphical  $ub)eotl 

BOOORIwlratkmSkThouttndt  of  other  ReferM€M. 

Tim  onlv  dtcttonarv  ftUhthe  new  divid- 
ed page,  characterized  "A  i>troke  of 
Oentus."  Tvpemaueris e^uivaleatto 
tHat  ctf  a  16'VMwne  enctfOopedta, 

6RAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

BECCLAR  and  INDIA^APCtEditieos. 

WRITB  for  Spedmen  Pages,  Xllustm- 
tioxis,  etc  PREB  to  teachers,  a  new 
booklet  entitled  the  **Oof -Day  dob." 

B.  &  C.  HERRIAH  CO.,  Springfield,  Masa.,  U.  8.  A. 


LEARN  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL  TO 

DRAW-PAINT 

Be  a  Magazine,  Newspaper  or  Coin- 
merciallllustrator;  a  Cartoonist;  Paint 
in  Water  Colors  or  Oil.  Let  us  develop 
your  talent.  Free  Scholarship  Award. 
Write  for  particulars  and  free  illustrated 
Art  AnnuaL 

Stadle  Ml »  Ouha.  Nek. 


RNE  ARTS  INSTTTUTE, 


THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEAGHIN8 

By  Prof.  John  M.  Oregory,  LL.D.. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  Bagley 

A  Masterpiece  on  the  Art  of  leaching 

The  Chapter  titles  show  the  scope  of  the  boolc.  They 
are:  1.  The  Law  of  the  Teacher.  2.  The  Law  of  the 
I.eamer.  3.  The  Law  of  the  Language.  4.  The  Law 
of  the  Lesson.  5.  The  Law  of  the  Teaching  Process.  6. 
The  Law  of  the  Learning  Process.  7.  The  Law  of  Review. 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it 
Price  75  cents.-  poUage  10  cents.    A  t  all  hooksOlers 

'*  ""TuS:  The  Pilgrla  Press "  ^.^^Jij^ir  "• 
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^An  honesty  painstakinsf,  effiqient  teachers^  A^tncj  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
schools^  coOesfes  and  private  schools^  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers^  agfencies.    The  f  ollowinsr  excellent 

''THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEANS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  Coooectioo 


kooaai 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER.  Manarer. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Manager 


Employ  aa  asoocy  to  act  as  yoor  bsslnoM  nuang^t* 


THE    FIGKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FiCKETT,   Manager, 
8  Boaoon  Street,  Beaten. 


Tea6here  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOIWIWEllDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AMD    SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uiDiny    iyn 

Free  Literature.     Address  HAKIUW,   iWU. 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established  1865 


TEACHERS' 


A  Q  E  N  C  Y  A  superior  agency  for  superior 
353  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK      P«>ple.    We  register  only  reli- 
Charles  W.  Mulpobd.  Pn>p.       able  candidates.    Services  free 
Chkaxo  Offfl^  m  So.  WalMsh  ATt.  ^       ,      ,    ^  .  . 
Norman  Plass.  Managef  to  school  omaals. 


Have  yoa  evir  registered  with  en  affency?    It  pays. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  ^aScfS,.  f^  Xi'^Jfe'- iS?^!^^S^\"SoS^'"^^^^^ 

NO    ADVANCE    FEE  prepared  teachers  in  sratt  demand.    305  D  7th  St,  AUeotown,  Pa. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harian  P.  Frendi,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y.f  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


This  Matchless  CoUedion  of 
Poems  only  15c  SSf 


Ton  conkl  not  dofdleate  It  for 
three  times  the  price 

THESE  are  the  poems  that  have 
stirred  men's  souls  in  this  and 
other  generations — outpourings  of 
genius  that  every  pupil  should  read  and 
become  familiar  with.  Never  before 
has  such  a  splendid  collection  been 
gathered  together  in  one  convenient 
book  as  in  the 

'101  Famous  Poems" 

Just  the  poems  that  you  want  for  read- 
mg,  memorizing  and  study  purposes  are 
here,  as  well  as  a  prose  supplement  con- 
taining such  immortal  selections  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Gettysburg 
Address,  etc.,  etc.  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  is  included  as  a  timely  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  patriotism. 

Bound  in  paper  covers,handysize(4y2x8V& 
inches)  with  photograph  of  each  author. 

Price  15c  per  copy  prepaid,  in  any  quantity. 

(No  Iree  samples) 

The  Cable  Cc^  1201  cable  Bidg.,  Chicago 


Special    War    Duty    for     Home 
Economics    Teachers 

Home  economics  teachers  in  the  schocHs 
are  told  in  a  recent  circular  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Education  that  a  spedal  obligation  re^ 
upon  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
national  food  and  clothing  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  war.  They  are  in  a  strategic 
position,  according  to  the  Bureau's  cirni- 
lar,  which  says: 

''Teachers  of  home  economics  can  reach 
into  the  homes  of  the  patrons  of  the  pufa£c 
schools  and  aid  in  extending  a  knowledge 
of  food  conditions.  They  can  explain 
the  reasons  why  American  families  2it 
asked  to  modify  some  of  their  food  habits^ 
They  can  raise  food  economy  to  the  fdane 
of  patriotic  service.  They  can  assist 
families  in  matters  of  economy  so  that 
better  living  conditions  can  be  main- 
tained. Of  course,  all  home  economics 
teachers  will  alter  laboratory  practices  so 
as  to  conform  to  present  food  conditions, 
but  they  may  do  much  more;  they  may 
carefully  make  plain  the  reasons  why 
America  with  her  abundance  of  food  ma- 
terial asks  her  people  to  select  carefufly, 
use  wisely,  and  waste  not  one  particle." 

The  Bureau's  circular  points  out  that 
home  economics  teachers  have  already 
assisted  materially  in  the  work  of  food 
preservation.  They  can  help  further,  it  is 
asserted,  by  taking  pupils  on  "fruit  pick- 
ing" picnics  to  gather  fruit  for  oinning 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  This 
will  be  possible  imtil  very  late  in  the  fall 
in  some  sections.  The  products  of  food 
preservation  may  be  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross,  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  France,  used 
for  public  school  lunches,  or  sold  for  some 
community  project.  Home  economics 
teachers  can  emphasize  the  cooking  of 
perishable  foods  and  reduce  the  use  of  the 
needed  staples. 

Sewing  courses  in  the  schools  may  also 
be  modified  to  meet  war  needs.  "It 
should  be  required  that  half  of  all  dass 
work  be  done  upon  old  material,"  says 
the  Bureau.  "The  value  in  teaching 
lessons  in  thrift  cannot  be  overestimated. 

"Whenever  possible,  articles  useful  to 
others  rather  than  to  the  pupil  should  be 
made.  This  is  valuable  in  establishing 
among  the  pupils  interest  in  the  great 
national  and  patriotic  movement  of  the 
present  time  and  in  suppressing  selfishness 
and  vanity. 

"There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
student  in  sewing  should  carry  away  the 
product  of  her  efforts.  The  instruction  is 
given,  as  is  all  other  instruction  in  schools 
for  training  the  intelligence  and  the  skill 
of  the  student.  To  rely  upon  the  selfish 
desire  of  the  student  for  an  article  of  per- 
sonal use  or  adornment  to  hold  ht  'nterest 
is  to  undervalue  the  real  purpose  of  the 
work. 

''Students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  high  school  classes  may  sew  for 
the  Red  Cross  on  various  hospital  gar- 
ments. In  this  work  both  ^)ecd  and  effi- 
ciency may  be  developed.  If  each  child 
who  makes  a  garment  is  permitted  to 
attach  the  name  of  her  school  and  room  to 
the  garment  she  will  be  more  interested. 
"The  accepUnce  of  these  suggestions 
Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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teachefs.^    It  is  a  lesfitimate  and  helpful  business*    Some  of  the  yery  best  apd  most  successful  educators  in  i>ubUc 
teachessT  agfencies  are  manajfed  by  able^  experienced  and  reliable  persons^  and  have  our  recommendation* 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/* 


entails  additional  work  and  re^x)nsibility 
for  the  teacher  in  charge.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  she  establish  among  the  mothers 
of  the  children  in  her  classes  an  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  of  present 
economic  conditions  as  they  relate  to 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

''  Adaptations  of  home  economics  courses 
to  war  needs  will  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  work  as  heretofore  given, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  in  awakening 
among  the  students  interest  in  the  world 
problems  of  to-day." 


The  Story 

(For  eight  little  folks,  each  saying  a  line  or 
two,  and  all  the  last  four  lines.) 

First  A  manger, 
Second  A  star, 
Third     Three  kings, 

From  afar; 
Fourth  A  shepherd, 
Fifth         A  song. 
Sixth     A  bright 

Angel  throng! 

Seventh  Glad  tidings 


Eighth 
AU 


And  glory  I 
These  words 

Tell  the  story 
Of  that  long-ago  mom, 
When  the  Christ-Child  was  born! 
—  A.E.A. 


Friends  Tried  and  True 

The  little  dog  drooped  what  tail  he  had. 

The  broken  doll  fainted  away, 
And  the  poor  Teddy  Bear  was  filled  with 
despair 

When  the  new  doll  came  to  stay. 
**0,  have  you  forgotten  old  friends?"  they 
cried, 

But  the  little  girl  didn't  hear, 
As  she  cuddled  with  joy  her  new-foimd  toy, 

And  sang  in  its  waxen  ear. 

But  the  days  flew  by  and  she  missed  her 
friends, 
Though  she  cherished  the  new  love,  too; 
But  the  waxen  girl  with  the  flaxen  curl 
Played  none  of  the  games  they  knew. 
So  she  hunted  around  till  she  found  them 
all, 
And  they  snuggled  up  close  to  her  breast, 
And  never  a  word  of  reproach  she  heard, 
As   she   whispered,    "Old   friends    are 
best  I" 

—  John  Rutland  in  Leslie's  Weekly 


YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
tiian  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  rejrularity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lusterless,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  tne  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearing 
glasses  —  or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly  —  will  find 
great  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  arc  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Nopnal  Conditions.  M  urine  does  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing  in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chica^, 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
supplies  you  with  Murine. 


The  "ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES"  given  in  the  manual  of  the 

EDMANDS  EDUCATORS'  EXCHANGE 

101  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS.. 

is  "THE  BEST  I  HAVE  SEEN,"  say  a  professor  of  education,  a  city  superintendent 
and  a  publisher.    Free  to  eastern  teachers. 


Ao  Afftocy  raglstratioa  Ioctmmm  your  cbaacM  for  locariof  work  eotiroly  congeaUil. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS*    AGENCY 

ESTABUBHEO     tSSB 

623  South  Wabash  Avenae 
CHICAGO  ILUNOIS 

Wittera   OffiM:  SPOKANE,   WASHINQTON 


ff 


OUR   BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business, 

with  new  chapters,  suggestive  let- 
ters, etc.  Used  as  text  in  Sthools  of 
Education  and  Normal  Schools. 

FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


This  it  ao  ace  of  ipeciallsts~iC*a  ao  affency's  bosinaM  to  placo  toadMrt. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS   NEEDED 

For  Emetgenqr  Tacandes  in  17  statea. 

The  Largest  Agency  in  the  West. 

WILLIAM    EUFFEE.    A.M..    Moaarfor 


KOCArAfr  7£A  CH£RS 

yJCS/Vcr.  EMPIRE  8LDC.  Desvfh  COLO 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenae 
_  _  NEW  YORK 

^**^??i!^^.  ^^*..^  J"??^.!^^^*  >P«c<i^l<*^  •>»<>  other   taacbcra   to  coOegaa.  poblie  and   private 

Wm.  O.  PRATT,  Wlanager 


achooh  in  all  parta  of  Um  ooontry. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


AfMides  are  dally  balplag  oChan:  tbay  wffl  hoip  yoa^ 


The  Midland  Schools  Teachers'  Agency 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

covers  the  entire  field  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  places  teachers 
on  one  of  the  most  liberal  contracts.  This  agency  commands 
the  confidence  of  employing  oflicers,  conducts  a  strictly  con- 
servative business,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers*  Agencies,  aflSliated  with  the  National  Education 
Association.     Write  to-day  for  plans. 

C.  R.  Scroggie,  Proprietor 


iw^^.^ 


H 


^SSSSSS^^S^^sp^^^i^ 


for  your  convenience - 


jjr^LBr  poufid.rdlsjna  square  box  ^ 


This  is  Che  statement  ol  a  tcadicr — en  ardent  enthtisiut  of  day  modcLin's — ivho  made 
the  test. 


MAAMMMMJ^ 


Is  ctMrt— It  i«em«Al«ni  V>  mW — *rvJ  \t  it  q  nvMiM^  Uyr  tUt  pupU  tn  Jo  hi  I  b«t  ntcn^  in  mocktUnfl  bectut*  '"I'lutt- 
Mnt"  ti  of  |uit  tbfl  lidil  «cn«i*renCjr  to  mol^  £BJI)]y  afKl  ycl  fvlaim  pcrEcfrtJy  any  itupi!  i:nto  »hich  it  h  fcnnnl. 
Thit  itwh]r  It  l>«a  been  for  yi^rik  and  ii  to^nday,  thr  choice  of  ncvEy  all  A[ncr(t:jtn  BcotiiitArv,     Thii  1«  whv  Jt 
tfTUrudimUb  b«om«  the  choice  of  ewcry  proflm*!'*  te»cher  wHo  *■  willlnj|  t^tcy  ^  licw  ai^  better  aut«ri*L 
Wriie  for  cleKrlptivc  cJnrL^urt  bcAuti/uJ  color  car«3.  mnA  pHec  ta  tchMdi. 


UHFUAI^CIKO 


MILT0K  BKADLEV  COMPANY.  Sftrlr^tlaM.  Mu*. 

:^ii^»t>  KANSAS  a-nrt  %h„rr^ 
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FREE   TO  TEACHERS 

Get  a  6  X  8  ft.  Bunting  Flag,  or  Silk  Flag,  (32  x  48 
inches)  mounted  on  staff  with  ornament,  a  Framed  Pic- 
ture of  Washington,  or  Lincoln  (20x26  inches),  or  a 
high  grade  pencil  sharpener 

For  Your  Schoolroom 

By  haWng  your  puoils  dispose  of  our  quality  lead  pencils 
or  Picture  post  cards,  as  selected.  A  $2.50  order  tor  the 
pencil  sharpener,  or  a  S5.00  order  for  Flag  or  Framed 
Picture.  Penrib  sell  at  5c  each,  post  cards  at  10c  per 
packa{^  of  10  high  ^de  cards.  Assortment  if  desired. 
All  shipments  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
to-day.  Dept.  100 

The  Lee  Company,  Saginaw  (W.  S«)«  Mich. 

innnn  teachers  wanted  for 

lUyUUU   QOVERNMENT    POSITIONS 

Civil  Service  examinations  are  now  being  held  every 
Tuesday  in  all  the  principal  dties  of  the  United  States. 
10,000  Government  positions  are  now  open  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  both  men  and  women.  Many  of  these  posi- 
tions do  not  require  shorthand  but  typewriting  only. 
Bookkeepers  and  clerks  are  also  in  great  demand.  The 
salaries  pai4  xai^ge  from  SI  ,000  to  SI  ,800  per  year.  The 
examinations  are  not  difficult.  Teachers  can  prepare  in 
a  very  short  time  while  teaching  for  these  positions  by 
taking  typewriting.  shortJiand  and  typewriting,  or  book- 
keeping by  mail  in  the  Home  Study  Department  of 
Carnegie  (Jollege.  Why  teach  at  from  S400  to  S500  per 
year?  Our  country  now  needs  your  services.  ^  Will  you 
prepare  to  do  your  bit?  This  is  your  opportunity — there 
IS  no  time  for  delay— write  to  us  at  once.  We  can  fur- 
nish you  with  a  tyoewriter.  It  will  cost  only  a  trifle  to 
enroU  with  us.  Iiet  us  aendyou  our  CoUese  Bulletin  and 
"Free  Tuition  Plan."  For  application  blanks  for  the 
Civil  Service  Examinations  and  full  particulars,  address 

CARMEQie  coixeaE,  roqcrs.  uhio. 


The  Wassail  Song 

Here  we  come  a- wassailing 
Among  the  leaves  so  green, 
Here  we  come  a- wandering, 
So  fair  to  be  seen. 

Chorus 
Love  and  joy  come  to  you, 
And  to  you  your  wassail  too, 
And  God  bless  you,  and  send  you 
A  happy  new  year. 
And  God  send  you 
A  happy  new  year. 


Christinas  Carol 

The  earth  has.  grown  old  with  its  burden  of 
care. 
But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  yoimg; 
The  heart  of  the  jewel  bums  lustrous  and 

fair, 
And  its  soul,  full  of  music,  breaks  forth  on 
the  air. 
When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  simg. 

It  is  coming,  Old  Earth,  it  is  coming  to- 
night! 
On  the  snowflakes  which  cover  thy  sod 
The  feet  of  the  Christ  Child  fall  gentle  and 

white, 
And  the  voice  of  the  Christ  Child  tells  out 
with  delight 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

On  the  sad  and  the  lowly,  the  wretched 
and  poor, 
That  voice  of  the  Christ  Child  shall  fall, 
And  to  every  blind  wanderer  open  the  door 
Of  a  hope  that  he  dared  not  to  dream  of 
before. 
With  a  sunshine  of  welcome  for  all. 

The  feet  of  the  himiblest  may  walk  in  the 
field 
Where  the  feet  of  the  holiest  have  trod; 
This,  this  is  the  marvel  to  mortals  revealed 
When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas 
have  pealed. 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 
—  Phillips  Brooks  in   Young  People's 
Weekly 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS 

60  CARDS— 600  SENTENCES— 25  CENTS 

Fifty*  Nine  More  Simflar  to  This  One 

Here  is  a  partial    ist 


to- 

-  too  —  two 

I  was 

■  late  for  the 

car,  so  I 

walked. 

1  think  it 

was   

far  

walk. 

Those  — 

—  children 

are  

small be  out  alone. 

" 

I  went 

—  that  store, 

It  is          ] 
play. 

You   paid 
book. 

rainy go 

much 

out 

for   your 

Will  you  give  me cents  for 

a  stamp? 

Yes,    and  buy- stamps   for 

me, . 

(Reduced  Size  of  Sample  Card) 

with  index  card  making  the  location  of 


any-no— Card  No.  45 
cry-cries— Card  No.  21 
donfr-dld— Card  No.  8 
every-very — Card  No.  19 
for-f ore-four — Card  No.  2 
bow-who — Card  No.  46 
hole-whole— Card  No.  2 
hear-here — Card  No.  13 
know-no— Card  No.  5 
knew-new— Card  No.  6 
their-thcre— Card  No.  11 
them-those— Card  No.  28 

This  set  of  sixty  cards  is  de- 
signed for  busy  work  in  language 
— w^ords  spelled  differently  but 
pronounced  alike — words  most 
frequently  spelled  wrong. 
Packed  in  a  neat  cardboard  box 
any  one  of  the  60  cards  very  easy. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SIBL 

Run-down,  Weak  and  Nervous  — 
Made  Strong  by  Vinol 

For  the  benefit  of  school  teachers  and 
girls  who  overwork  and  get  into  highly 
nervous,  weak  and  run-down  condition,  we 
publish  this  letter  from  Dorris  Coplier,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. —  "I  go  to  the  high 
school  and  take  music  lessons,  and  became 
run-down,  weak  and  very  nervous,  so  I 
could  not  do  anything.  I  would  shake 
all  over  and  could  have  screamed  at  times, 
and  was  really  unfit  to  keep  on  with  my 
studies.  Mother  purchased  a  bottle  of 
Vinol  for  me  and  within  a  week  I  was  bet- 
ter, and  in  two  weeks  I  had  gained  &vg 
pounds  and  felt  fine." 

It  is  the  curative  strengthening  ele- 
ments of  beef  and  cod  Hver  peptones, 
aided  by  the  blood-making,  revitalizing 
effect  of  iron  and  manganese  peptonates 
and  glycerophosphates,  contained  in  Vinol, 
which  made  it  so  successful  in  building  up 
health  and  strength  and  overcoming 
the  nervous  condition  of  Miss  Coplier, 
and  we  ask  every  school  teacher  or  school 
girl  who  is  in  a  like  condition  to  try  Vinol, 
on  their  druggist's  guarantee  to  return 
their  money  if  it  fails  to  benefit. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere.    Trial  Sample  Free. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

50   Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Easy  to  Write  Delightful  to  Teach 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMAISHIP 

It  13  as  feasible  for  Rural  Schools  as  for  Cities 
Tree   Normal  Coarse  by  Correfpondanc* 

for  all  teachers  who  adc^t  the  Palmer  Method. 
Last  year,  thirty  thousand  teachers  availed 
themselves  of  this  Opportimity  to  beocune 
proficient. 

TbeHIQH  SCHOOL  PALMER  METHOD  MANUAL 

is  ready.    Ask  us  foe  a  copy  of  P  A LM ER  P ENMAM- 
SHIP  POINTERS  and  other  special  literature. 
Inquiries  Solicited 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

80  Irvino  PI..  Ntw  York.  N.Y.  Ptiimr  Bldg,.  Cadar  RapMl.  la. 
120  Boylttofl  St..  BoitM.  Man.  32  So.  Wabaih  Avo..  Chicaoo 
WMonor  Bulldlno.  PhilaMphla  Forsyth  Bailding,  Aflaiita.  tta 


HoseSiroporter 


A  Guide  to 
Good  Corsets 

T)ii:  prcaence  of 


on   corse T.fl   IndSottCl 

pnt  hf>w  c-lT.-;ip  Ui^t 
hnw  ^.mrl  lie  mi^jht 
iriAke  l:.ia  product. 


Because  of  exclusive  features — supe* 
rior  materials  and  tine  workmanships 
\  elvet  Grip  Supporters  cost  the  corset 
maiiuficturer  more  than  do  ordinary 
kinds.  If  the  tna^ker  has  not  stinted  in 
this  detail,  it  should  inspire  yotir  confi- 
dent:^ in  the  excellence  of  bis  product. 

VeJifLi  ( '.rip  Supportm.^r«  eaiily  Idctitified  bj 
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If  you  €ire  not  meeting  with  the 

SUCCESS  YOU  DESIRE 

Here    is  a    list    of    books   that    will    help    you 


DAILY  LESSON  PLANS  IN  ENGUSH 

By  Caroldii  GsxFim 
Cloth.    224  pa^es.    Price,  50  cents. 

These  Lesson  Pkms  consist  of  weekly  outlines  azranged  by  months -^faom 
September  to  Jane  —  for  the  first  four  y^ars  of  school,  lliey  assemble  an 
unusual  number  of  appropriate  verus  and  uttle  stories,  all  chosen  with  reference 
to  their  literary  merit  as  weU  as  to  their  genuine  interest  for  children. 

The  teacher  who  follows  these  kssoos  closely,  week  by  week,  will  find  not 
only  her  Endish  lessons  arranged  for  her,  but  also  plans  for  drama  tiring  the 
material  used. 

Correlated  with  the  Ens^  lessons  are  Reading,  Writing,  Nature  Study  and 
Gmms. 

The  book  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  rural  teaichen,  but  no  progRSBive 
teacher  of  first  to  fouith  year  children  should  be  without  a  copy. 

LESSON  plans  IN  ARITBMETIC 

By  Kate  K.  O'Neill  and  Amoie  B.  Whittincton 

256  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

A  needed  book.  It  is  a  guide  in  number  work  and  arithmetic,  and  suppUes 
much  drill  on  the  tables,  the  lack  of  which  leaves  children  inaccurate  and  in- 
efficient in  arithmetic.  Teachers  wish  for  new  ideas,  new  devices  on  short 
notice.  This  book  on  your  desk  will  be  a  constant  source  of  recreation  and 
inspiration. 

DAILY  OPENING  EXERCISES 

By  Samuel  Clabokn  Parish 

128  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

These  Exercises  axe  arranged  by  months,  and  consist  of  sdected  memory 
gems,  mottoes,  poems,  scmgs,  stories  and  anecdotes  for  every  school  day  in  the 
year. 

LANGUAGE   GAMES 

A  Method  of  Usmg  Play  for  Establlshmg  Correct 
Bbbits   of   S^ech   fat   Primary   Grades 

By  Myra  King. 

Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 

Miaa  Myra  King's  little  book  of  Language  Games  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admir- 
able means  to  the  end  of  forming  correct  nsbits  of  speech.  The  words  of  a  game 
which  one  has  ^ayed  repeatedly  in  his  youth  are  not  apt  to  slip  away  from  nim. 
tust  so  the  habitual  mistakes  are  1^  means  of  these  games  repeated  and  repeated 
in  correct  form  so  successfully  in  tne  heat  and  enthusiasm  of  the  game  that  the 
correct  form  will  keep  coming  up  as  long  as  one  lives.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  impress  these  necessary  lessons  than  this. 

£.  C.  Moore, 
SuptrnOmdemt  of  Schools,  Los  Angsts,  CaL 

TALES   OUT   OF   SCHOOL 

By  Myra  King. 
Amlhor  ef  Lantmagt  Games,  eU. 

IDustraied.    Qoth.    128  pages.    Price,  40  cents. 

It  should  be  the  work  of  both  the  school  and  the  home  to  encourage  and  no* 
tect  the  child's  natural  hopefulness,  feariessness  and  trustfulness  in  every  posuble 


One 


_ne  of  the  strongest  aids  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  is  a  generous  use  of 
carefully  selected  stories  which,  while  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  child,  shall 
present  to  hb  eager,  receptive  and  easily-molded  thought,  ethical  lessons  of 
lasting  benefit. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  helpful  to  children  and  to  those  en- 
trusted with  their  education  and  progress  that  these  stories  are  publisbed. 


SEAT  WORK  AND  SENSE  TRAINING 

By  Christiana  Mount. 
Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  problems  of  the  teachers  of  ungraded  schoob  are  many,  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult is  to  devise  profitable  and  suitaue  employment  for  the  pfopils  during  their 
leisure  hours. 

In  "Seat  Wo^  and  Sense  Training,"  the  author  has  given  to  teadwrs  material 
for  one  hundred  di^rs,  including  games,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  drawing,  and 
modeling.    Many  oif  the  suggestive  leuons  are  ilhisbated. 


STORY  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES 
A  Hand  Bock  for  Teadiers 

By  Emma  M.  Maguirx,  B.  Ped. 

Fully  illustrated.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 

These .^'Stoiy  Plays"  have  been  chosen  and  written  in  their  dramatic  fonn  to 
help  the  teacher  in  her  choice  of  stories  and  to  furnish  the  sioiy  chosen  all  rea<^ 
for  action.  The  plavs  in  this  little  book  furnish  right  action  for  the  hnapnatioin 
by  allowing  the  child  to  impersonate  characters  in  the  fables  and  fairy  tales. 

A  YEAR  OF  PRIMARY  OCCUPATION  WORK 
Fb^t  Term    Second  Term    Third  Term 

By  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 
Joint  Author  of '*  A  Year  Booh  for  Primary  Craios** 

Three  Volumes.    Price,  50  cents  each. 

Vol.   I  —  First  Term  —  For  September,  October,  November  and  December 
Vol.   n  —  Second  Term  —  For  January,  February  and  March. 
Vol  in  — Third  Term  —  For  April,  May  and  June. 

The  author  in  this  work  carries  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  daily  pro- 
gram, bringing  primary  teacher  and  kindergarten  into  intelligent  co-operation. 
Of  utmost  importance  is  the  systematic  use  of  "gifte"  matemls  in  the  primary 
pd  the  sequences  must  be  carefully  worked  out  to  devek>p  number,  form,  rhythm, 
.  balance,  color  harmonies,  and  illustrative  work. 

AROUND    THE    YEAR    WITH  .  THE    UTTLE 
BENNETTS 

By  Dorothy  Howe  (Alice  E.  Allen) 

Cloth.    Price,  40  cents.    Working  and  illustrative  cuts.    127  pp. 

Sepiombtr:  Seed  finds  and  studies;  envelope  and  box-making  for  storage. 
Octobor:  Tracing,  coloring,  and  cutting  out  leaves  and  acorns.  Novembor:  Pky 
woric  with  scissors  and  paper.  Mayftawtr  memories  and  Pilgrim  Ufe  suggestitms. 
And  so  on  for  each  month  to  June  there  is  abundant  play  work  with  uee  hand 
drawing,  cutting,  and  shaping,  and  with  appropriate  activities  in  speech,  song 
and  motions. 


FIVE    LITTLE    FOXES    AND    OTHER  FOLKS 
With  Drawings  for  the  Blackboard 

By  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm. 

Goth.    Price,  40  cents. 

Charming  animal  stories  that  wiD  delight  and  instruct  the  chiklren.  Ilhas* 
tnted  with  unique  blackboard  sketches  that  any  teacher  can  place  on  the  board. 

DRAWING  WITH  COLORED  CRAYONS 

By  Prof.  D.  R.  Augsburg. 
75  illustrations.    Goth.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

The  illustrations  are  espedally  designed  as  examples  for  first  efforts  in  crayon 
drawing,  and  can  be  used  in  the  first,  second  and  tnird  grades  ol  public  schools. 

There  is  a  special  treatment  of  rugs,  pillows,  bbmkets, landscapes,  grasses,  and 
weeds,  flowers,  headdress,  lanterns,  butterflies,  birds,  ftnim^^ff  sunbonnet  girb, 
sunlight,  moonlight  and  shade  effects. 

THE  FIRST  FLAG  AND  OTHER   PATRIOTIC 
PLAYS  AND  EXERaSES 

Cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 

In  these  dajrs  when  love  and  reverence  for  Our  Country  and  for  the  Flag  of 
Our  Countnr  is  being  instilled  into  the  boys  and  girb,  teachers  will  greet 
this  new  vomme  with  delight. 

Directors  of  Playgrounds  will  also  find  the  Marches,  Drills  and  Dances  just 
what  they  need  for  the  Patriotic  little  performers. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 


IS  E.  ITtli  Street 
NEW  YORK 


2457  Prairie  ATenae 
CHICAGO 


50  Bromlield  Street 
BOSTON 


717  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


680 


PRIMARY   EDtJCAtt6N 


December  191' 


THE  YOUTHS  COMPANION 

CHEER  and  SERVICE 

THE  great  call  everywhere  is  for  C^eer  and  Service. 
In  the  home,  in  school  and  community.    All  ages, 

all  callings,  friends  and  neighbors  are  alike  in  their  need  o^  sane, 
genuine,  wholesome  Cheer,  the  sort  that  serves — ^AND  HERE  IT  IS. 
There  is  nothing  like  The  Companion  for  a  Christmas  Gift 

12  Great  Serials  or  Group  Stories  for  1918— then  250  Shorter  Stories 

Rare  Articles  by  noted  authorities.  "The  best  Editorial  Page  in  the  country."  Current 
Events,  Nature  and  Science,  Family  Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls'  Page,  Children's  Page,  Doctor's 
Comer,  Things  tc  Make,  Money  to  Save,  Games  and  Sports  to  Play,  Companion  Receipts. 

The  Companion  is  a  wonderful  help  in  the  school.  For  Supplementary  Reading,  for 
Informing  Articles,  Current  Events  and  Nature  and  Science,  it  is  not  only  FIRST 
aid  but  BEST  aid  to  the  teacher.     Every  line  is  wholesome  and  "lifts." 


The  Biggest  Reading  Value  for  Your  Family 

Every  NEW  subscriber  who  aends  $2.M  for  The  Youth's  Compiuiion  for  1918  wiU  receive: 

.00 


1.  FJFTY-TWO  ISSUES  of  1918.  ) 

2.  All  remaining  1917  Weekly  Issues  FREE.  [   FoT  Oltfy 
S.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1918.  ) 

By  SMidlns  $17S  thla  may  Indod.  cm; 

4.McGALL'S  MAGAZINE  for  1918. 

(Regular  subscription  price  75  cents  a  yeer)       ALL  THE  ABOVE  FOR  flB. 


^ 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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